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Thb  (bH  ntrender  of  tbe  hurt  to  the  te&chlnga  snd 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Ib  incdtuViAt  not 
only  on  puenta,  but,  on  the  yonth  also;  that  thej 
may  kmow  in  their  owe  w^wieDce,  b<nr  bleaeed  aie 
Ihety  vrbo  liaten  to  the  voioa  of  "  WbdMn,"  ntdui^ 
dttil;  at  her  gates,  tiaA  yniVlag  tA  ik«  posts  of  her 
doors.  Yea,  that  happy  are  they  who,  in  early  yparst 
are  engaged  in  Ae  Divine  fear  to  watch  over  their 
tJiooghts,  WM^aa,  and  conduct;  who  are  awjft  to  hear 
tite  MCl«t  atamttaoB  aad  mprroTa  of  th>  hMv>>n)y  In- 
stmctor;  ^idclc  to  bow  laiiofcMideBtnatioti  for  indulg- 
ence in  desires  and  iictlont  that  haTs  their  root  in 
the  corrapt  nature ;  and  who  seek,  above  all  things, 
to  walk  with  acceptance  before  &im,  whose  lOYing- 
kindneia  i*  better  tLan.  life. 

The  woidly-mfiided  maynot  b«ad  thest  opontkns 
of  the  grace  ot  God  in  the  minds  of  the  beloved  <^- 
dren ;  Uid,  ignonmt  of  what  is  passlDg;  witliin,  may  di- 
rect titeir  efforts  azclusively  to  nurture  and  strengthen 
the  expaiuliag  intellect  or  tha  phyoioal  powen,  xm- 
miodfid  of  tfae  nmiKirb^  p«re,  which  raqniree  food 
adapted  tff  iU  imperishable  nature,  ftnd  to  the  end 
for  wbtch  it  wafl  created  ;  nay,  they  may,  hi  ruiona 
ways,  forbid  the  little  ones  to  go  to  their  compas- 
sionate Redeemer.  But  He  who  formed  man  by  the 
word  of  His  poweo^  has  provided  tor  him  in  a  apiritoal 
capacity,  «Ten  ftiMa  earliest  childhood ;  and  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  visits  and  qnldcena  all,  irre«|>eetive  of  age 
i  and  worldly  station,  notwithstanding  all  the  ontward 
I  impedimenta  which  others  may  cast  in  the  way.  See-  ' 
I  ing^  then,  that  nothing  bnt  disobedience  and  resist-  ' 
I  ani3e,)DtiteTimtednuBd,tothelife«odlighCofClunBt  ! 
I  Jems  iawardty  r«ye&led,  ean-  effolnde  (ti  qniokening 
I  virtno  and  powerfnl  rays  from  the  sotd— tiat,  if  the  j 
i  doors  and  avenues  of  the  heart  are  tdosed  against  the  ' 
)  heavenly  Tiaitant,  the  ioult  mast  be  that  of  the  In-  ' 
divido^— how  import«ni  it  is  thkt  Badi  OM  ^oold 
be  diUgnt  ia  ftbiying  fbe  adnwnitiaii,  "Qnoudi  not 
the  Spirit  !■ 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  nnlversality  of  the  grace 
that  bringeth.  salvation,  it  must  ever  remain  the 
bounden  du^  of  parents  Tfuking  this  high  and  holy 
profenob,  to  endeaTow,  wodtt  tlie  pnre  leadings  and  ^ 


gnidanoe  of  the  Spirit  of  tmth,  to  train  up  thwr  cliQ- 
dren  for  eternity;  teaching  them  in  tbs  Spirit,  to  serve 
and  worship  the  Uvji^  God,  that  Bis  presence  nay 
be  knmni  is  and  amongst  theni]  and  Bis  power 
may  bK*i  forth,  mettii^  and  gathering  all  into  trae 
silence  befbre  Him.  The  dew  <^  heavenly  blessing 
and  consolation,  which,  at  such  seasons,  ofleo  refresb- 
iugly  rests  on  fiuoilics  assembled  for  the  ditily  w<»9hip 
of  ttie  Lwd,  in  spirit  and  ia  truth,  what  wMds  eao 
Iblly  set  ftwth?  Hew  does  the  restraining  and  solem- 
nising injnence,  which  is  thna  to  be  witnessed,  tend 
to  sober  uid  temper  the  natural  ardour  of  youth,  and 
to  introduce  them  into  that  state  in  which  they  will 
"stand  In  awe,  aod  sin  'not;"  will  oommuM  with 
th^  owa  bearts,  beth  In  the  day  and  in  the  night 
■eason,  and  be  still !  Cannot  some  now  Kving  bear 
witness,  tliat  these  have  been  times  of  going  up  to  the 
mounts  of  tba  Lord,  as  when  a  holy  solemnity  is 
ke^  1  Happy  is  tiiat  damestle  circle — happy  ia  that 
peoii4e  that  is  in  raeh  a  case !  A  case  ins^iarsUe 
from  trae  Qoakerism,  and  an  nnspeahabte  privilege 
to  the  young  Who  are  thus  fiivonrably  situated — a 
concent  and  a  training,  too,  on  the  part  of  parenta, 
for  ih»  right  iidfilmmt  of  which  a«  acoovnt  most  be 
rendered,  when  the  solemn  inquiry  ia  made,  "Where 
are  ttis  lambe  committed  to  yoor  charge!"  Should 
these  p^:es  meet  the  eye  of  some  tribelated,  exercised 
parent,  or  head  of  a  fkmily,  by  whom  such  a  concern 
has  been  felt,  but  who  is  discooraged  on  account  of 
flaitdinff  alone,  with  ntme  to  sympathize  in  the  feeling 
and  share  the  wei^t,  may  sneh  ba  stimulated  to  take 
courage,  and  hofie  in  Him  who  ia  the  nnfUling  helper 
of  the  poor  and  nee^.  He  who  has  originated  the 
desire  tbus  to  serve  him—He  who  has  begotten  tJie 
secret  breathing  on  this  behalf — will  not  fiul  to  anawer 
it,  and  to  give  sti^ngth  fbr  the  performaocs  of  this 
and  every  other  manifested  duty,  making  a  way  for 
Ite  accomplishment  where  there  appeared  to  be  no 
way.  He  will  enable  one  to  chase  a  tbonsand,  and 
two  to  pnt  ten  thousand  difficulties  to  flight  Only 
prove  Him  witi  tbe  sacrifice  in  holy  fear  and  trem- 
Uing,  and  In  Hi*  own  tJme  He  wUl  open  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  ponr  ont  abundantly  of  His  blessing 
thereon. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  demred  for  the  young,  that  they 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  yield  to  the  attraetiona  of 
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heayenly  love  drawing  them  into  holy  silence ;  and, 
at  other  times,  acting  as  a  bridle  on  the  tongue,  when 
conversation  may  be  passing  unrestrainedly  around. 
More  to  be  desired  for  them  than  all  the  acquisitions 
of  wealth  or  of  science,  is  the  ability,  from  living  ex- 
perience, to  value  at  its  true  worth,  as  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuaiv,  the  adorning  of  'Hhe  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price."  There  would 
then  be  fewer  instances  of  weariness  under  meetings 
held  in  silence  as  to  outward  ministry;  for  there 
would  be  a  true  waitingupon  God,  with  the  expecta- 
tion fixed  wholly  upon  Him.  They  would  know  Him 
who  ministers  with  powei  divine  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  and  conditions  of  Ul  who  truly  seek  Him. 
What  though  there  were  n.)  mediate  ministration, 
still  counsd,  encouragement,  or  reproof,  as  needed, 
would  not  be  withheld,  but  would  be  extended  imr 
mediately  for  their  help — the  breathings  of  the  soul 
would  arise  in  grayer,  not  unheard,  though  unex- 
pressed ;  and  praise  would  wait,  or,  as  in  the  marginal 
rendering,  be  silent  before  God  in  Sion ! 

These  truths  have  recurred  for  inculcation.  This 
appreciation  and  living  sense  of  the  value  of  silent 
waiting  and  conununion  with  the  Lord,  in  private 
retirement,  in  family  gatherings,  and  in  public  wor- 
ship, is  essential  in  every  step  of  the  epiritual  course, 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  It  is  in  this  prostration 
of  spirit  before  the  dear  Redeemer  and  Teacher  of  his 
people,  and  in  this  only,  that  the  qualification,  the 
command,  and  the  strength  for  service  in  the  church 
are  received. 

But  who  can  estimate  the  loss  accruing  to  the 
church,  if  the  youth  are  not  prepared  to  come  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  in  simple 
obedience  to  that  which  may  be  requix!ed  at  their 
hands,  and  in  maintaining  the  testimonies  of  the  pure 
and  unchangeable  Truth?  As,  one  after  another, 
many  of  our  little  band  of  devoted  labourers,  burden- 
bearers,  and  upholders  of  the  standard  of  true  Quaker- 
ism, are  transplanted  and  added  (it  is  reverently 
believed)  to  the  assembly  in  heaven,  the  tender  soh- 
dtude  of  those  who  desire  the  wel&re  of  our  beloved 
Society  is  afresh  directed  towards  the  younger  classes 
amongst  us,  with  the  earnest  inquiry, ''What  nindereth 
80  many  of  onr  sons  from  being  as  plants  grown  up 
in  their  vouth,  and  our  daughters  as  corner-stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace T'  Alas! 
there  are  besetments  by  which  the  great  adversary 
too  suci^ssfuUy  prevails,  to  the  hinderance  of  many 
of  these.  He  watches  for  our  unwatchfulness ;  and 
when  spiritual  sloth  or  slumber  creeps  over  us,  he  goes 
forth  to  sow  his  tares  in  our  field.  If  the  Lord  be 
not  sought  with  the  whole  heart,  there  will  be  a  wan- 
dering firam  tibe  way  of  His  commandments. 

There  is  a  liberty  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God;  and  when  the  mind  is 
not  restrained  by  the  righteous  government  and  rule 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Reaeemer,  uie  thoughts  and  de- 
sires will  roam  in  auest  of  enjoyment^  horn  the  eager 
pursuit  of  that  wnich  in  itself  is  lawful,  or  frim 
sources  in  which  poison  lies  concealed ;  and  this  may 
be  done  without  violation  of  that  which  the  world 
esteems  moral  and  good.  How  many  have  insensibly 
lost  the  tendering  dew  of  heavenly  visitation  in  an 
absorbing  pursuit  of  intellectual  aoouirements,  leaving 
little  or  no  opportonity  for  mental  introversion  and 
subjection  to  the  teachings  of  Uk  grace  of  God ;  and 
thus  are  not  prepared  to  be  aa  p.lars  in  His  templ^ 
which  shall  go  no  more  out  theLce  for  ever !  And 
how  many  have  been  turned  aside  from  the  narrow 
way  by  an  indulgence  in  unguarded  and  unprofitable 
reading! 


There  is  another  snare  which,  of  late  years,  has  en- 
tangled some  amongst  our  youth,  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  **iminCf  m  an  amusement  in  their  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  in  the  social  circle!  It  is  a  humi- 
liating reflection  that  any  under  our  name  should  em- 
ploy time,  with  all  its  uncertainty  of  duration  and 
untold  value,  in  this  manner.  It  is  true  that  music 
has  power  over  the  natural  feelings,  but  of  what  cha- 
racter, a  brief  comparison  of  some  of  its  e£fects  will 
enable  us  to  decide.  Its  martial  strains  aro  admitted 
to  be  an  attractive  and  stimulating  auxiUarv  in  in- 
creasing the  ranks  of  the  army;  they  have  mspired 
military  men  with  physical  courage  and  excitement, 
for  the  performance  of  sanguinary  deeds,  when  man 
meets  his  fellow-man  in  battle ;  its  triumphant  notes 
have  swelled  many  a  breast  with  pride  and  exultation; 
a  liffhter  strain  has  excited  the  animal  spirits  to  join 
in  tne  dissipating  dance ;  and  if,  by  its  softer  tones, 
more  tranquil  feelings  and  a  semblance  of  devotion 
have  been  kindled,  the  agency  and  its  effects  are  alike 
to  be  eschewed.  "Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles?''  The  devotion  and  the  quietude 
whidi  are  produced  by  music,  are  both  ideal;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  proceeds  from  a  heart  that  is 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  in  and  by  which  alone  can  the 
tribute  of  praise  unto  the  Most  High,  and  the  "quiet 
resting-place*^  be  known.  This  is  a  fascination,  a 
mentju  intoxication,  against  the  introduction  of  which 
into  their  families  parents  will  do  well  to  take  heed. 

The  discerning  spirit  of  Geozge  Fox,  towards  the 
close  of  his  apostolic  labours,  saw  a  twofold  danger 
which  attended  some  who  professed  Truth  at  that 
time ;  and  the  concern  which  rested  upon  him  on  this 
account,  was  expressed  in  words  of  caution  and  re- 
buke. He  flAya,  "When  the  Lord  first  called  me 
forth,  he  let  me  see  that  young  people  grew  up  toge- 
ther in  vanity  and  the  fiuahions  of  tne  world,  and  old 
people  went  downwards  into  the  earth,  raking  it 
together;  and  to  both  these  I  was  to  be  a  stranger. 
And  now,  Friends,  I  see  too  many  young  people  that 
profess  the  truth  grow  up  into  the  fauiions  of  the 
world,  and  too  many  parents  indulge  them;  and 
amongst  the  elder  some  are  going  downwards  and 
raking  after  the  earth.  Therefore,  take  heed  that  you 
are  not  making  your  graves  while  you  are  alive  out- 
wardly, and  loading  yourselves  with  thick  day.  For 
if  you  have  not  power  over  the  earthly  spirit,  and 
that  which  leadetn  into  a  vain  mind,  and  the  fashions 
of  the  world,  and  into  the  earth,  though  you  have 
often  had  the  rain  fall  upon  your  fields,  you  will  but 
bring  forth  thistles,  briers,  and  thorns,  which  are  for 
the  nre.  Such  will  become  brittle,  peevish,  fretful 
spirits,  that  will  not  abide  the  heavenly  doctrine,  the 
admonitions,  exhortations,  and  reproon  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  heavenly  Spirit  of  God,  which  would  bring 
you  to  be  conformable  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to 
his  image,  that  ye  might  have  fellowship  with  Him  in 
his  resurrection.  Therefore,  it  is  good  for  all  to  bow 
to  the  name  of  Jesus,  their  Saviour,  that  all  may  con- 
fess Him  to  the  glory  cf  God  the  Father."  If  this 
reproof  to  some  of  their  number  was  necessaij  in 
1690,  when  the  Society  had  but  recently  emerged  from 
a  fiery  baptism  of  trial  and  persecution,  for  their  Ecao- 
tical  testimony  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  leading  them  out  of  the  corruptions  that  had 
crept  into  tiie  professing  church,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
friendships,  the  honours,  treasures,  and  pleasures  of 
this  world— which  persecution  was  endured  with  a 
noble  constancy,  patience,  and  meekness,  whidi  showed 
that  in  suffering  for  the  name  of  Christy  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  of  glory  rested  upon  them— shall  a  revival  of 
the  warning  oe  inappropriate  now,  when  the  sun  of  out- 
ward prosperity  has  dione  upon  many,  it  may  be,  to  ttie 
weakening  and  decay  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  life  ? 
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Pknaible  reasonings  have  not  been  wanting  to  make 
these  thinfftf  appear  reconcilable  with  the  profession 
of  Truth;  out  such  fruits  sprii^  not  from  the  good 
seed  sown  in  the  heart  by  tne  Great  Husbandman ; 
and  whenever  they  appear,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  "an  enemy  hath  done  this."  They  are,  indeed, 
inimical  to  the  cross  of  Christ;  they  are  opposed  to  the 
spirituality  of  His  kingdom;  they  are  no  jiart  of  genu- 
ine Quakerism.  Looking  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  to  the  secret  ramifications  of  disobedience  to  the 
monitions  of  graoe  (all  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God),  what 
need  is  there  that  the  dwelling-place  of  eadi  one  should 
be  in  deep  humility,  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Master; 
that  in  His  light,  six^ngth,  and  preserving  power,  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy  may  be  seen  and  resisted. 

A  sincere  seeking  unto  Him  who  searcheth  the 
heart  and  trieth  the  reins — ^who  sheweth  unto  man 
what  is  his  thought— cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  all; 
then  shall  we  see  clearly  whether  we  have  come  up 
in  the  way  of  the  Divine  requirinfi»,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  fiiitmully  upholding  the 
standara  which  He  has  given  us  to  bear.  If  there  has 
been  deficiency  in  the  fulfilment  of  manifested  duty, 
hindering  the  further  revelations  of  the  will  of  God 
concerning  us  as  individuals,  and  our  respective  allot- 
ments in  the  body,  far  more  safe  is  it  to  oe  willing  to 
see  things  in  their  true  aspect,  than  to  be  in  the  state 
of  those  of  whom  it  was  said  formerly,  "Ephraim,  he 
bath  mixed  himself  among  the  neople ;  %hraim  is 
a  cake  not  turned.  Strangers  have  devoured  his 
strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not ;  yea,  grey  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  not." 

Whilst  engaged  to  keep  their  hearts  with  all  dili- 
gence, deeply  sensible  of  tneir  own  weakness,  and  that 
unless  thev  are  preserved,  in  dependence  upon  the 
Beloved  of  souls,  they  must  inevitably  fall — closely 
exercised  and  tried  on  their  own  behalf,  the  faithful 
and  humble  disciples  of  the  Lord  are  often  introduced 
into  deep  mourning,  on  account  of  the  desolations 
which  are  but  too  manifest  in  the  church.  Vet  they 
have  not  only  to  lament;  they  know  that  with  Him 
is  all  power,  that  He  can  raise  up  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  living 
aspirations  are  begotten  in  the  secret  of  their  minds, 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  turn  again  our  captivity, 
as  the  streams  in  tne  south.  Their  work  is  to  seek,  m 
the  ability  which  He  gives,  to  gather  souls  home  to 
Him,  in  whom  is  the  true  and  Uving  unity ;  desiring 
that  all  may  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing,  even  that  of  pressing  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  great  object  for  all  to  set  before  them ;  then,  if 
there  be  anyuiing  in  which  they  are  otherwise  minded, 
He  will  reveal  even  this  unto  them.  This  is  not  a 
work  confined  to  ministers  only ;  for  they  who  are 
concerned  daily  to  trust  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty wing,  will  have  a  gathering  influence  on  those 
around  them,  and  their  words  wifi  be  seasoned  with 
grace. 

It  remains  to  be  a  truth,  that  ^  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  know- 
eth them  that  are  Hii."  And  it  is  comforting  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  still  amongst  us  many  to  whom 
the  cause  and  the  testimonies  of  Truth  are  dear — many 
who  have  been  prepared,  and  are  preparing  to  be  His 
on  his  own  terms.  In  their  hidden  exercises  and  pro- 
bations, for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  redemption 
within  them,  they  may  be  oft-times  plunged  as  into  the 
deeps,  all  His  waves  and  His  billows  seeming  to  pass 
over  them ;  but^  as  the  grain  of  faith  is  r<iLewed  by 
ite  Great  Giver,  tiiey  are  enabled  to  »bide  in  patience 
all  the  appointed  time  of  their  ^:^ai;  remembering  that 
even  their  dear  Lord  axid  l&laster,  though  He  was  a 
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Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
sufTeired;  and  that  for  our  sakes  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  As  their  spiri- 
tual eye  is  opened  to  perceive  that  the  end  of  tnese 
baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire  is  to  hide 

Snde  from  man,  to  wean  them  from  self  and  from  all 
ependence  upon  the  creatures,  to  bring  them  into 
and  keep  them  in  that  childlike  state  unto  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  are  revealed,  their  ciy  is, 
''Let  not  thine  eye  pity,  nor  thy  hand  spare,  until 
thou  hast  made  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  to 
be!"  ''As  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ ;"  therefore,  under  His  teachings 
and  power,  they  are  made  wiUing  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
all  which  would  prevent  their  spirits  being  clothed 
with  his  salvation.  As  they  continue  obedient  to  the 
operation  of  His  Spirit,  they  "mark  how  everything 
in  the  kingdom,  every  spiritual  thing,  refers  to  Christ 
and  centres  in  him.  Has  nature,  his  virtue,  his  pre- 
sence, his  power  makes  up  all.  Indeed,  he  is  all  in 
all  to  a  believer,  only  variously  manifested  and  opened 
in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  He  is  the  volume  of  the 
whole  book,  every  leaf  and  line  whereof  speaks  of  him, 
and  writes  out  him  in  some  or  other  of  his  sweet  and 
beautiful  lineaments." 

^  The  endurance  of  baptism  into  Christ  is  as  essen- 
tial for  the  dear  youth  as  for  those  in  more  mature 
age.  There  are  those  among  the  younger  classes, 
wnose  natural  amiability  and  engaffiuff  qualities  may 
render  them  the  objects  of  love  in  the  home  and  social 
circle;  but  amiability,  attractive  as  it  is,  will  not 
staqd  in  the  place  of  regeneration.  These  have  heard 
of  Him  with  the  outward  ear,  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  marvellous  display  of  His  love,  in  laying 
down  His  life  for  man ;  let  them  not  shrink  from,  the 
work  of  His  power  in  the  hearty  which  will  shake  and 
remove  the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  (all  that 
appeared  good  in  the  unrenewed  nature),  and  will 
make  fdl  new  in  and  through  Himself  There  are 
tenderly  visited  minds  in  the  morning  of  their  day, 
who  have  been  drawn  as  with  the  qot&  of  a  man,  and 
with  bands  of  love ;  who  have  tasted  of  the  sweetness 
of  His  grace,  and  would  fain  make  their  rest  there, 
rather  than  follow  their  Lord  in  thepath  of  inward 
suffering,  desertion,  and  the  cross.  When  it  has  been 
given  them  to  rejoice  in  His  visitation,  and  their  souls' 
enemies  have  been  stilled  in  his  presence,  they  have 
been  ready,  with  David,  to  conclude  that  they  should 
never  be  moved — ^"Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast 
made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong  ;**  but  the  season 
of  spiritual  joy  is  succeeded  by  trial,  the  bitterness  of 
which  is  heightened  by  reflection  on  the  previous  con- 
trast, and  the  experience  is,  "Thou  didst  hide  thy 
face,  and  I  was  troubled.**  It  is  only  in  the  withdraw- 
ings  of  His  presence  that  our  love  can  be  tried,  and 
the  measure  of  it  known.  It  is  at  these  seasons  that 
we  are  convinced  of  the  weakness  and  misery  of  our 
nature,  and  how  incapable  we  ai*e,  of  ourselves,  to 
think  or  do  any  good.**  It  is  thus  that  our  love  to 
God  is  purified ;  this  tribulation,  as  it  is  rightly  borne, 
works  patience ;  and  patience,  experienoe ;  and  expe- 
rience, hope;  the  hope  which  makes  not  ashamed, 
"  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  dur  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us.*' 

Where  would  be  our  fftith,  could  we  always  walk 
by  sight ;  or  where  its  trial,  which  is  more  predous 
than  that  of  gold  that  peri»heth  ?  It  is  onl  v  through 
death  unto  selfl  »Sxi  its  righteousness — which  in  toe 
sight  of  the  Most  High  is  sin — that  any  can  enter 
into  spiritual  life ;  and  were  not  the  Divine  ffifts  and 
graces  withdrawn  from  our  readi,  we  ahonia  be  but 
too  apt  to  appropriate  tiiem  as  ornaments  lor  self.  To 
those  dear  youuff  Frimids  who  mav  be  thus  tried,  and 
who  may  be  ready  to  draw  back  in  fear  at  the  very  com- 
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metLcdmciBt  fH  {h«  pteiri^K  doat  tlds  facngimge  arise: 
"  Walt  OB  the  Lovd  \.  he  oi  good  oeimgpB,  aad  &e  sbalt 
Btrengtliea  jpour  bea^ter  to  endure  tb^  tamiaga  and 
overtamiius  of  Qis  koiy  band.    Theee  bafitiBfliB  are 
neeessafy^r  yovty  tEat  your  liope,  your  strength,  and 
aE  your  fireeh  irormgB  may  be  in  Him  alone.    Fear 
not  to  fioOov  whithersoever  He  leads;  for  Be  was 
made  in  all  tbingalike  vodAo  His  brethren,  sin  excepted, 
that  He  might  be  amerd&d  and  fisdihitii  High  IVi^t 
in  things  pwtaiaingnnto  God ;  and  '  in  that  He  him- 
self hatk  suffered,  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  sneeonr 
thetn  that  are  tempted.'   Be  notdismayed  even  though, 
when  the  beams  <»  the  Son  of  Bighteoosness  are  with" 
drawn,  ibe  hadden  oovruptions  of  the  natural  heai^t, 
ooajoiaed  with  tha  fierce  attacks  of  the  adversaiT', 
should  corns  fovtiu  in  tfaer  night  season.    Even  then 
th«  eyeo£  tha  eoufpasBiDnate  Bedeemer  and  Shepherd 
of  the  she^  bdiolds  yon  throngh  the  gloom ;  He  will 
instroct  you  to  hear  His  voioe,  to  know  it,  and  to  fol- 
low Him  into  the  ibid  where  He  guards  Hie  sheep, 
and  thay  fall  not  a  prey  tx>  ^e  ravening  of  the*  wolf. 
^  Untbthfi'oimght  thereariseth  light  in  the  darkness.**^ 
Bat  how  many  precionsly  visited  ones  have  gone 
astvay,  fov  want  of  dwelting  in  patience  in  this  cloudy 
seasou,  and  have  sought,  in  other  professions  of  reli- 
gion>,  to  find  ooMfort  to  their  spirits  in  a  constant 
self-^activity  and  regnlav  attendhnce  upon  preaching! 
Othen^  ftgain,  hanre  tried  to  obtain  ease  in  the  engage- 
ments of  beasvoUinoe,  expending  tfaeli'  energy  of  mind  | 
in  oondueting'  thedetailaand  routine  of  philanthropic 
aasocintiona ;  when,  had  they  been  passive,  like  clay, 
undar  the  fonmng  hand  of  ihe  Lord,  t^ey  would  have 
been  qualified  for  nseftilnesir  in  the  church ;  would 
have  been  made  vessels  unto  honour,  "  sanctified  and 
meet  for  the  Masteor^s  use,  and*  prepared  unto  every 
good  work."    ^  Sxoept  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  can^ 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God,''  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Redeemer.    Hdw*  many  are  tliere  who'  desire  to 
see  and  enter  into  this  kingdom,  who  yet  are  not 
willing  to  endure  liie  spiritual  baptisms  that  are  the 
forerunners  and  aMnrndantsof  regenemtion ! 

{T9  he  4»nUnu€d.) 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CONVINCE- 

MENT  OP  THOMAS  8T0RT. 

(CbMCiniMd  fiwnp€^e2Se,  Vol.  Xlll) 

Aftbr  a  while  the  jailer  took  us  into  an  apartment 
made  of  deal,  called  l^e  Quttker^s  higk-rooniy  made  by 
Friends  in  time  of  gz«ater  persecution,  for  their  own 
convenience ;  there  we  staid  till  the  evening,  whei^ 
several-  Friends  came  to  us:  And  Thomas  Rudd, 
being  concerned  inr  prayer  at  supper,  the  people  in  the 
prison  nesfaed  towards  the  place,  and  wera  attentive, 
some  of  them  afterwards  expressing  their  satisfaction 
to  hear  us  omve  a  blessing  (as  they  phrase  it)  at  our 
meat,  by  which  I  suppose  they  had  been  misinlbivned, 
that  we  were  su^  as  would  not  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  nor  crave  his  Messing  on  such  occasions. 

That  night  tFohn  Bowatead  and  I  went  to  our 
lodgings,  aad  in  the  moming  returned ;  and,  undet^ 
standing.  that  the  baillie  aforesaid  was  keeping. a 
com*t  near  the  prison,  being  emboldened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord)  we  went  into  the  court  to  him, 
with  a  Friend  op  two  of  the  town  with  us,  and  there 
staid  till  his  buainess  was  over ;  and,  as  he  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  began  to  expostulate  the 
matter  with  him;  and  Jouli  Bowstead  told  him  it 
would  be  a  great  reflection  upon  the  ? i'C5b7terlans  in 
Scotland,  who  so  lately  themselves  had  been  harulj 
used,  as  they  said^  by  the  Episcopalians,  so  soon  to 
begin  to  persecute  us,  for  no  other  cause  but  dis- 
charging our  duty  to  God  in  such  manner  as  we 
were  persuaded  in  our  conscieaees  the  Lord  required 
at  our  hands. 


%eM]li«fef!»lM  that  &#  had  net  haprimmiA  <Kir 
friend  raalieiouely,  but  end  of  kindness,  to  protect 
htm  from  the  rabble ;  wliieh,  sadd  he,  when  they  are 
mo^«d,  are  net  easily  suppressed,  but  will  commit 
outrages  of  dangerons  consequence,  notwithstanding 
any  power  we  have  over  them,  when  fhlTy  enraged ; 
and,  said  he,  I  am  willing  to  set  your  friend  at  liberty, 
provided  he  will  depart  the  city  without  any  more  dis- 
turbance ;  and  accordingly  went  into  a  private  office, 
whence  he  had  committed  Thomas  Rudd,  and  sent 
foT  him  from  the  prlsoA;  and  after  soriie  fhiltlesS 
endeavours  to  extort  a  premise  ft^m  him*  to  depart 
the  city,  and  come  no  more  in  the  streets  as  before, 
he  ^ve  orders  for  his  reieaaement.  Then  we  went 
again  to  the  prisen-houee,  to  pay  the  ^tualler*  of  *th^ 
same  for  some  bread  and  drink  which  we  had  used  in 
the  prison,  and  there  we  met  with  one  John  B^err,  an 
Episcopal-  priest,  who  had  been  lately  incumbent  a€ 
Roxbur^fh,  and  outed  at  tflie  revolution.  He  hari  been 
the  ni^t  before  with  Thomaa  Rudrf  alone,  who, 
having"  been  in  prayer;  this-  John  Kerr  had*  been  so 
much  affected  thereby,  that  he  promised,  of  his  owH 
aocerd,  trhat  if  he  Was  released  from  his  imprisonment, 
he  would  come  to  our  meeting  the  next  time  it  shouicf 
be  held ;  yet  he  negl'ected  it,  though  he  was  i*eleased 
according-  to  his  own  wish.  Thus'  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious in  giving  men  their  desires  in  t^mes  of  distress  -^ 
yet  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  duty,  His  mercies;  and' 
theii*  own  promises,  when  they' come  whew  they  thilik 
themselves  less  obrioxi<Ws  to  judgment  or  the  cruelty 
of  their  adversaries. 

As  We  were  in  the  prison-'house  togetlnJi*  in  silence, 
we  were  much  broken  in  the  good'  prefiettc^  of  the 
Lo!xi ;  and  John  Bowstead'  being  concerned  in  prayer, 
several  of  the  prisoners  and  their  visitants  came  up 
in  a  rude  manner  to  hear  and  gaze ;  but  the  virtue  of 
truth  affecting  them,  they  unc6vered,  kneeled  down, 
and  reverenced  that  Divine  noWer  and  presence  that 
was  with  us,  though  T  think  tnemselves  did  not  know 
the  cause  of  their' subjection. 

After  this-  a  discourse  happened  between  the  said 
John  ILert  and  a  Friend,  who  wns  a  citizen,  concern- 
ing freedom  from  sin  in  this  life,  which  John  Kerr 
asserted  could  not  be,  and'  brought  this  passage  out  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ^hicH  he  thought  proved 
it,  viz.,  "  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the' 
evil  that  I  "Would  not,  that  I  do"  (Kom.  vu,  19) ;  and* 
divers  parts  of  the  same  chapter  throughout.  I  being 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  table,  and  hear?ng  theth,  and 
observing  where  the  priesft  erred,  a  concern  came  upon 
me  to  take  up  the  argumetot,  and  to  endeavour  to  in- 
form him  better;  and  I  said  "that  the  apostle,  ia 
that  epistle,  in  the  first  place  piV)ved  that  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  v^ere  Under  sin,  the  former  as  well  aa 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  ordinances' 
of  God  delivered'  to  them,  \^hich  they  had  not  kept; 
and  that  both  had  redemption  through  fkith  in  the 
Lord  Christ,  by  -Whom  they  were  made  freeftom  sin, 
even  in  this  life  (Rom.  vl'iL  ^,  which  the  law  could* 
not  effect,  as  appears  by  these  words :  'Knowing  that 
Christ,  bising  raised  from  the  dead,  dleth  no  mbre; 
death  hath  no  more  doihiriion  over  him.  For  in  that 
he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  Uveth, 
he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ve  also  yotn^ 
selves  to' be  dead  indfeed  unto  si*,  buf  all  ve  untb  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,^  Ac.  (Rom.  vi.  9-11). 
The  axKJstle  het^,  taking  the  comparison  fifom  the' 
Icertairtty  of  the  death  and  resun^ctioii  of  Christ, 
•iilfers  likewise  as  great  certainty  of  their  being  in 
'this  iXiC  ^^^^  him  rai*d  tmto  newness  of  life, 

'which  he  cbr^'t^^^'^^f  !°'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  t^®  ®^^. 
'chapter,  saying*  ^xlC'^^i  ^^^  'made  free  from  sin, 
lye  became  the  servants  ^^  righteousness'  (Rom. 
M.  18);  and  in  the  22d  verse   JT^fi^ms  it  further: 


HMmtk^hBHi 


svx  Baeam  f  imsirD. 
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*Bnt  aow^  being  'Bade  iree  &om4iui,  «ai  beoooM  0er- 
saots  to  Godt  yo  baice  |«ur  frjoit  unto  iioIiuM^  joul 
the  end  everlaatiug  !!&;*  where  it  is  i^uMMnt  ihaX 
the  apofttle  makas  tke  service  of  (ibd  «na>Bitt  inean- 
Ajfiteot,  iukI  altogether  incompatilUe     But,  remming 
tlie  aame  doctriue,  uuder  Another  siixulitodev  ia  ihe 
eeventh  diapter,  he  there  persoaates  'the  state  of  ihe 
Jews,  and  ca  hlmasl^  whikt  only  lyider  .the  iaw,  and 
without  the  knowledae  of  Ohdat,  and  not  that  ataike 
that  he  (or  the  adnlt  in  the  church)  was  in,  .as  an 
apostle  and  OhrifffciMij  at  the  time  of  wjriting  <that 
cpi&tle^  -which  states  ase  so  ciifierent^  that  it  is  jsmofr- 
iuble  the  jostle  oeuM  he  in  both  In  so  short  4).  tune, 
jis  between  writing  4>aEt  of  .the  seventh  chimter  And 
the  beghunmg  of  <the  eiighth,  whieh  snighi  be  Sun  than 
half  an  hour ;  for^in  th&24ih  verse  of  dhefieventh  chap- 
ter, summing  op  all  the  weaknesses  4inder  the  law  in 
a  few  wordii/ne  crieB  out, ' D  wretched snan  that  1  aoL! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  ihe  bo4y  of  this  death  ?' 
(Horn.  Vtii*  24)4  and  immediatehr  aasweiB  3iis  own 
question — 'I  thank  God,  ^u'ou^  Jjesus  Christ  oar 
Lord;'  and  then  centinuea  to  assert  £he  Choaiaan 
freedom,  and  saith,  'There  Is  thefrefbre  now  no  con- 
demnation to  £henL  whieh  Are  in  Chzist  «Jesni^  M'ho 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Bpint^  for  Hie 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  In  Christ  Jesu)|,.hath  made 
me  free  foom  the  Iffw-of  sin  and  death'  jS^  (Bom.  vi£. 
1.  2). 

'^Thus  it  s^ppears  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  not  under 
•the  bo4y  of  smand  death  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
tliat  epistle,  but  was  only  recouniiz\ff  ihe  vaxious 
fitatea,  both  of  himself  and  othen^  tinder  ^le  Jaw  of 
Moses,  uud  after  the  law  of  life  and  lihei*ty  fram  jdn  - 
was  oome  by  the  Son  of' God,  and  folfUled  oy  hiim  in 
tins  a^stle,  as  also  In  tiie  aduU  in  £be  conjp:ega&n 
efCauasf" 

Uponlhos  the  Sfdd  JohnSlerr  Ireely  acknowledged 
hefore  the  compai^  that  he  had  all  alei^  nustakon 
that  scriptore^  and  &at  we  understood  It  right. 

Having  paid  -^r  our  bcead  and  dyink, and  xetncncd ! 
the  bed  and  bedding  to  the  Triend  that  hadhxov^ht 
the  same  ^  expectation  that  Thomas  Biidd!s  im- 
prisonment should  have  been  l(»ager  Chan  It  was  buS- 
fered  to  be,  through  fhe  good  and  weH-orderix^  hand 
of  the . Lord),  we  departed  out  at  fhe^pxison  dooc. 
No  sooner  were  wo  in  tbe  street^  thanTuomas  began 
again  to  speak  io  .the  people  j  but  Jdhn'BowBtead  and ; 
I,  £iMling  np  concern  .iho>t  ^ay  for  a  short  time,  at 
first  were  not  Torwaod.  to  ffo  with  him,  but  ^ent  into 
a  Triend^s  shop,  where  we  nad  not  been  long  tm  J^ 
power  of  the  Lord  came  upon  us,  and  then  we  went 
into  tlie  street,  where,  we  found  Thomas  Budd  nreaoh-  j 
ing  among  thp  peopl^  who  were  more  solid  than  be- 
'f orQ,  concluding,  no  doubt,  that  the  magistrates  had 
found  np  fanlt  in  him^'hayil^  so  soon  released  hixa,; 
but  Ihere  wa?  a  secret  power  over  them  whidh  the»y 
knew  not,  .        •        . 

*We  went  down*  the  ]^gh  3i»eet,  near  to  the  Ganon- 
Wte  i  and  upon^an  put  stair,  within  the  gate,  Thomas 
lludd  stood  up  and  pr^ched  to  tl^e  people, , and  after 
him  John  BowStead;  upon  which  the  multitude  be- 
came so  stillyad  if  we  had  been  in  a  meetiug  of  TViends,;; 
and  many  persons  qf  the  greater  rank,  of  bpth  sexes,! 
leaned  'put  .at  the^-^In^owa,  and  heard  the  sound  ofj 
the  truth.   .In  tjie 'meantime  J  had  b^en  a  ?vhfle  sep^r 
'  rated, ,  from  the  rest'i.by.a  coach*  and  dl^mtiug  in 
Ciiuongate  with  a  ypuivg  inai^  who  had  ask^d  mt  some ; 
questions^ which  I  aiswprec\,  and  we  parted  lii  friend-! 
'ship.        .     ,  '       '**'.•':  •.      .  •    '        •   ' 

Thuar  the  v.^pt^  inviJtitupSB  bein^,  as  it  were,  ehaiAed 
l)y  rfie  mighty Japd  ijj visible  |)pwer  of  truth.,. and,  oii^ 


senyr  .qaipe  fcoMa  ^tbe  CtoBttfciflit^  £iiiflaumio  iurite 
ThiUQas  S.udd  to  her  lodgMipn>  ia  osder  to  have  -some 
discoui-se  with  him  concerning  his  message^  and  to 
know  whether  he  had  denounced  any  judgment  against 
the  city ;  for  the  adversary,  by  hia  emissaries,  had  in- 
vented  and  snrMd. a  rumour  that  Thomas  Rudd  had 
prophesied  tnat  in  seven^dqjrs  the  dity  should  be  d^- 
stroyed. 

In  'Iftie  sft^rttoon  '*we  'went  t*  Ihe  emurtean,  und 
lOioaM  l^e^bmtty^mjtAk  «,«  i\iMBd  "who  ktd.  hmn 
through  the  streets  with  ThoMM  BgM  Mkwe  <wt 
came,to  tMSB^and  oontinufiJ  with  us  daring  the  w^ole 
time.  This  oottntaiw  was  401  ADcient  womax^  And  of 
A  giave  And  serious  ddycwtment ;  she  vmB  isxad  and 
Qcmnteons  to  uq,  cDtertaxnod  ns  «sith  jrespoat,  And  ao- 
kno^edged  Aevecai  dootrises  4j£  truth,  ao  far  as  ve 
had  .ocoasron  to  disoouse  hec  She  fdjBOAckiK>wledged 
a  sense  «f  the  grast  proKooations  rthat  .city  had  given 
the  JUad  to  bring  sev/dre,jtt4^mMnts  won  it 5  ancT  told 
Thomas  £udd  Abe  hoard  .he  nad  -ifpokan  Against  the 
PjQsbBrtedAA  -Chucohy  ^f  which  nhe  'was-;  -to  which  he 
anawi^3ed,  that  ihe  ^Kas-oonopmed  by  the  liord  to  cry, 


WMtiffainM  thB-sau^M  deui^datitmt;  aad  ^the  iBreshT^ 
look  to  it. 


tedam  wene  oow 


ihane,  tibey  n^oidd  ^do  moIX  to 


ffrom  UMuoe  we  weat  :to  the  Lady  CoUiiigtaii's 
lo4guigB,  Wic^  in  ihe  tiiae  of  Thomas  fiudd^s  impnioQ- 
joumL  had  Acnt  to  him  to  Jummt  if  he  iBaated.«]|y  thing;; 
and  had  (likewise  s«at  har  jnaid  fto  iuvite  him  ^to  her 
house  after  the  iwas  at  liberty.  She  entertained  us 
m^MotfuUv,  and  ^isooorsed  matteos  that  ooooined 
seiionsly ;  >h«t  in  ti^e  (meanlanie  came  iu^  priest, Aud 
one  Dr..fiibbald,  a  {f^ifsioiaB,  with  whom  we  hsd  acone 
diqaate.  SQie  matter ua^mntrciKvarsy  with  ihe  doctor 
;wB0  bi^iam.;  we  made  shout  msoAi  withiiia^  but  the 
partionian,  j»ot  edcactl{r  .tvmamheved,  aoe  therefbro 


;spirrtid  oiiei;  theij^  and.  at.  libe^-ty.  by  the.  sameyio  his   truth' ovo^aU^  X&pqias  Rudd  0^  sAme^^w  j&ingd  to 
^dory:  and.  pUr^j^'oaJ  coflgolivti()9y  we  wept  'to  oji^  lodg-   /the  old  hwly,J^l^  ff^hu  :07wefc«ad  |o  the  priart  aiyl 


But  'theipaisfit  Jboii^  a  yowu^  msn,  and -a  little  too 
lorwsrd  to  ei^gage  ifiaiattem  hs-flid  :«it  tuidonitan4» 
And  the  ^s«nte-ov»ngr  with  him -being  ^Moeeiaung  the 
mittistrgr,  1 42ited  "  .rnnrrnyr  {oatHsSr  .the  £irst  Epistle  of 
.Jiyhn,  vis,,  '^^  But  the  fftufintingj  wdiioh  je  have  x^ 
4iBixied  of  Juoq,  AbitkUi.  ii^  ywni  Ami  tp siot  that  any 
man  teach  you:  but  as  the.imae  imoutiDg  .teachetk 
•y«u  of  all  JiuuBrand  is  trutl^  ^und  is  ao  li^  omd  even 
as  it  h|ith  tanmt  yoi^j^e  shaH  afaide  in  him  "  (I  John 
iL  JSff)^  and  asked  iihe  priest  what  this  Anointing  wa% 
and'howthe.samotAHght?  lb  which  he  was  sHent, 
not  without  bhuhix^in the  jarsMwae^  the iady  (who 
was  An  Ancient^  gmve  woman),  ACyd  fl^ezal  youoger, 
her  kinawoueii. 

Then  .1  .^iwationed  the  .mcieBt  Itwtbar  .aboilt  liis  icaU 
.to  the  )miiiistry,.And  by  wiiat  a^thstrity  he  took  upon 
him  that  office  3  To  which  iio  ABawered,  V  Theve  is 
AU  external  call,  and  An  internal  call/'  The  external 
X  jaassed  over,  and  Aflkad  him  what  hb  inteamal  oaU 
was,  and  by  what  ?  He  jri^)tied,  ^'rthat  it  "was  by  the 
Ikht  of  <jiod!8  gvaca,  whWh  ims  in  him/'-  I  roturnad, 
.^'  Pake  heed  ha^  thou  ascribest  so -much  power  to  the 
li^t  within,  leat  thoa  be  jreputed  a  -Quaker.*'  Upon 
(thishe  desist^ -to  sEOHocute  his  mrgmiieTit  any  fiorfiher, 
anddnopped  tlie  iSifenee of  hss  anten^  oall,  but  be- 
took himself  to  raiUng  accusations,  and,  Jipesdcing  to 
Thomas  Budd^Aaid,  ^  We  hanreuuaistem  here- already 
Aufficient  to  instruct  4;he  penile,  .and  need  .not  you  to 
make  suoh  (Jlsturbanoe  in  the  citg^.^  ^T?^>*^-  ai^wered 
one  of  the'  young  ladies  (so  slie  wasatyled  among 
then))b£  *^  it  was  not  ih^  tbat  jooade  the  dlstuEbanoe^it 
WSQ  JF^ur  hearers;"  -meaning  that  theii^nralv  peopie 
.w^*e„for  thejaoost  paEtyOf  ^bfSraaaue  jco&bskm^  w^ 
.tl^  p4f^,  ^  pause  of  ^ilenoeApmjug'ovor  as,<Knd 
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and  in  faronr  and  respect  with  meet  of  our  auditoij, 
which  were  many  more  than  I  haro  mentioned  m 


pavticalar. 


(T0  b€  fMitmvfif.) 


MORALS  vertus  UIBBIOKB. 
Wx  insert  the  following  from  the  Edinburgh  NewM  and 
would  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subject,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on 
the  Anti-slayery  cause: — 

Christian  missions  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  general 
scope  of  newspaper  disctunion.  The  exceptional  cases 
are  those  in  which  wdl-meaning  people,  under  the 
impulse  of  benevolence,  are  asked  to  stultify  them- 
selves, or  to  strengthen  one  evil,  that  they  may  there- 
by help  to  destroy  another.  Such  a  case  has  unfor- 
tunately arisen.  In  another  column  will  be  found 
the  result  of  a  meeting,  held  on  Monday  evening,  in 
behalf  of  the  Turkish  missions  carried  on  by  the 
American  Board.  The  pro-slavery  odour  of  that 
board  has  caused  many  friends  of  missions  to  doubt 
The  anti-slavery  societies  throughout  the  country 
have  also  doubted.  The  Ladiee^  Emancipation  Sodely 
in  Edinburgh  stated  tiieir  doubts  once  and  again  to 
those  who  represented  this  mission  movement.  One 
D.  D.  answered  by  telling  them  to  mend  their  stock- 
ings, and  leave  missions  and  anti-slavery  alone;  another 
censured  their  uncalled-for  interference ;  others  have 
shirked  the  question ;  and  that  pink  of  charity  and 
feebleness,  the  Bev.  C.  G.  Young,  has  put  himself 
forward  to  rank  all  such  doubters  with  "the  infidel 
party  in  the  United  States."  Well,  then,  after  three 
months'  studying  of  the  subject,  gettinff  all  the  infor- 
mation we  could  from  all  quarters,  we  nave  ceased  to 
doubt ;  and  are  prepared  to  show  why  we  think  that 
Mr.  Young  and  his  society  ought  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  until  they  cease  to  have 
connection  with  the  pro-slavei^  American  Board. 
We  know  the  penalty  of  this  decision ;  but  no  ndling 
at  us  as  the  memies  of  missions,  or  other  evil  speak- 
ing or  unchtfftableness,  either  by  Mr.  Youns  or  his 
coadjutors,  will  inevent  what  we  believe  tne  ftcts 
being  stated  on  tnis  subject 

But  who  is  Mr.  Young,  that  tiius  pities  in  a  siUy 
letter  a  tibousand  men  better  and  abler  than  himseu^ 
as  being  agents  in  the  woik  of  infidels  f  We  impugn 
not  his  motives,  nor  will  his  ^agency"  be  characterizra. 
The  report  shows  him  secretary  to  the  societjr  he  has 
created ;  and  while  the  "native  teachers*  and  "Bebek 
Seminary"  have  had  ;^181,  7*.  td,  of  the  money  col- 
lected, tike  secretaiys  salaries  and  travelling  expenses 
have  been  £Ml^  4#.|  and  the  gross  expenses  at  home 
£640. 19«.  M^  affainst  jM9,  3f.  M.  remitted  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  general  purposes  of  the  mission  I 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  that 
Secretary  Young  has  a  stronffer  interest  in  suppoiting 
his  society  than  the  agents  of  infidelity  have  m  oppos- 
ing either  his  oxvanixation  or  himself.  But  who  are 
they  who^  acoordinff  to  Mr.  Young,  ''reiterate  the 
foolish  and  wicked  slanderB  of  the  agents  of  the  infidel 
piuiy  in  the  United  Statesr  first,  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  annual  meet- 
ing assembled ;  seocmd,  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  both  of  which  repudiated  Mr.  Young 
and  his  seal  nr  the  American  Board,  under  the 
guise  of  supporting  Turkish  missions;  and  third, 
nearly  every  nan  who  has  honestly  set  himself  to 
investigate  the  subject  In  Edinbmgh,  ex-Bailies 
Duncan,  Bognd,  sad  Fffe,  lavmen  as  aealous  for  ni*- 
sicM  as  any  of  Mr.  Yoioig^s  foUowei%  k»ve  pr»Bljflally 
done  what  I*iofcMOg  ScoU  did  in  die  Congregational 
UBion— repudiated  Mr.  Young aai  hisspcielj;  and 
now  we  hAve  ^  Ber.  lir.  Coatoy  rfliiiiH  et  cT 


the  most  ardent  supporters  of  all  Christian  missions^ 
publicly  declaring  that  he  would  vacate  his  charge 
rather  then  allow  Mr.  Young  to  preach  for  a  collection; 
and  Mr.  S.  R  Ward,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
preachers  (a  coloured  man,  and  once  a  slave),  in  the 
name  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  on  behalf  of  his 
race,  washing  his  hands  for  ever  of  Mr.  Young  and 
his  auxiliary  to  the  pro-slavery  Board  of  American 
Missions.  But  what  are  these  against  the  men  who 
subscribe? 

One  suspicious  point  connected  with  Mr.  Young^s 
Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society,  is  that  nobody  seems 
to  know  much  about  it  At  one  time  it  is  spoken  of 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Board ;  at  another 
as  a  help  to  the  missionaries  id  that  board  in  Western 
Asia;  at  a  third,  as  a  society  for  the  support  of  na- 
tive teachers.  According  to  the  atmosphere  so  is  the 
statement ;  and  Mr.  Young  seems  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  he  but  gain  some  subscriptions.  In  the 
feeble  official  letter  circulated  on  Monaay  at  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Young  affirms  that  his  society  "is  not  an 
auxiliaiy  to  the  American  Board,'*  whidi  he  conclu- 
sively proves  by  further  affinning  that  the  ^sums 
contributed"  "do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
board  at  all,  but  of  their  missionaries  in  the  East,** 
as  if  it  mattered  whether  money  passed  through  the 
American  treasurei's  hands  at  boston  or  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  object  of  this  assertion  is  evidently  to 
destropr  the  pro-slavery  taint  which  attaches  to  the 
American  Board.  That  body,  however,  is  not  ashamed 
of  its  pro-slavery  sentiments  and  actions,  and  des]us- 
ing  Mr.  Young^s  small  sophistry,  says,  at  page  58  of 
the  American  report  for  last  year :  "^  They  (Mr.  Young 
and  his  society)  do  not  propose  to  appoint  mission- 
aries, nor  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  regular 
operations  of  the  Board,  but  simply  to  depoiit  pmdt 
in  ourtrecuury,  with  a  view  to  extend  our  missions  in 
these  countries."  This  discrepancy  of  statement  we 
leave  Mr.  Young  to  settle  with  the  American  Board, 
which  has  rewanled  his  zeal  by  creating  him  a  corre- 
sponding member.  But  who  are  the  American  m»- 
naffers  of  the  Armenian  Mission  1  In  1853  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  refused  to  receive  a  dele- 
gate from  the  American  Kble  Society,  in  the  person  of 
the  Bev.  S.  L  Prime,  because  he  was  a  notorious  abet- 
tor of  slaveiy.  In  1854-5  Mr.  Young  started  a  so- 
ciety, and  has  secured  many  subscribers  and  advocates 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  aid  a  mission  of  which  Uie 
rejected  Mr.  Prime  is  a  principal  mana^er^  one  of  the 
seven  who  manage  the  American  Mission. 

But  Mr.  Prime,  like  some  of  his  brethren,  may  hold 
other  opinions  qualifying  him  especially  for  directing 
this  mission  in  the  feSast  Pdyj^my  prevails  there, 
and  the  American  Board,  according  to  the  New  Tori 
66i0rvef,  had  its  doubts  upon  that  question.  Some 
did  not  consider  polygamy  consistent  with  Christiaib- 
ity,  and  they  memorialised  the  American  IdLiasion 
Board  accordingly.  The  memorial  was  remitted  to 
a  oommitteo—Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York, 
chairman.  That  commitlee*s  report  refused  to  ex- 
clude polygamists  from  their  churches.  A  discussion 
ensueo.  Some  were  dissatisfied  Mr.  Perkins  said, 
"  Sir,  we  do  not  know  how  many  polygamists  are  in 
the  Mission  churches.  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  seeretary,  the  evenin|^  before  last  four  oases 
had  come  before  the  Prudential  Committee.  In  two 
cases  pohrgamists  were  aetuallj  admitted  into  the 
Mission  churches.  Not  a  hint  of  disapprobation  was 
dn^iped  by  the  Prudential  Committee.  In  two  eafes 
the  missionaries  asked  adriee  {from  Ifce  Board),  and 
it  was  vefused.'— The  Bar.  Mr.  ftfm,  of  Hertfrnd, 
said«  "Hie  missionaries,  after  dmcmfffn^  did  conclude 
that  the  Bible  furnished  no  Mnant  frr  the  ezdusion 
gf  pofygai^sts  frtMB  tfie^|M|^«r  Christ  ;**'aikdoott- 
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dnded  hy  nadiag  a  kMer  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Qriffin' 
whonid,  ''The  miMioiiftries  (in  Oregon)  dedarad  that 
the  time  had  not  eome  to  make  a  stand  against  adol- 
teiy  r'  whidi  appealed  to  be  the  ''oiganio  dn"  of  their 
looality.  Bat  ths  erovming  reason  given  by  Chancel- 
lor Walworth  for  reewnnumding  the  reporti  not  to 
say  whether  polygamists  were  bad  chnroh  membere, 
''was  the  opening  of  Turkey  to  the  gospel,  where 
polygamy  is  common.'*  "C&ses  might  arise  there, 
and  the  Board,  should  they  undertake  to  dedde  (whe- 
ther polygamists  should  be  admitted  to  the  Musion 
churefaes),  might  differ."  The  Board  left  "  it"  then, 
and,  so  nr  as  we  can  learn,  has  stUl  left  it  undedded. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Young  is  anxious,  howerer  un- 
able, to  separate  his  sodety,  in  appearance,  from  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

But  there  are  other  practical  reasons  why  British 
supporters  of  misd<ms  snould  not  employ  the  Ameri- 
can agents.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  slavery,  as  well 
as  TO^gamy,  has  had  a  firm  hold  upon  the  social  life 
of  Turkeir.    Hundreds  of  witnesses,  from  Mahomet 
to  Layud,  prove  this ;  and  wherever  the  preachers  of 
American  Christianity  have  found  the  germ  of  slavery, 
their  preaching  has  nursed  the  seed  into  a  upas  tree 
of  misery  and  death,  as  among  the  Choctaw  Indians. 
In  Turkey  that  preaching  may  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate the  double  inflictions  of  slavery  and  polygamy, 
unless  Bcataah  Christianity  rebuke,  rather  than  uater- 
nise  with  the  American  type  of  our  religion.    Kor 
were  the  statements  of  the  speakers  on  Monday  even- 
ing fitted  to  dispel  such  objections.    Miadons  to  Tor- . 
key  were  landea  in  the  abstract  as  if  people  opposed 
them,  while  the  eonnection  with  the  Amencan  Board, 
and  the  oljeetions  to  that,  were  parried  by  not  very 
dexterous  fencing.     One  rather  apologised  for  the 
connection  with  ttue  American  Board,  by  alleging^ 
first,  that  Americans  are  more  acceptable  to  l^urks 
that  British  missionarieB  would  be ;  and,  second,  that 
if  British  Protestants  sent  missimiaries,  so  would  the 
French  Bomanists.    The  whole  probabilities,  not  to 
say  facts,  contradict  the  first  assertion ;  and  Mr.  Toung 
destroyed  the  last  by  asserting,  as  an  additional  rea- 
son for  subscribing,  that  the  Bomanists  were  already 
there!     That  gentleman  denies  that  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  is  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Tract  Sodety,  although  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  misnonaries  of  the  one  circulate  the  tracts  of  the 
other ;  and  some  declare  that  the  American  Board  is 
less  pro-slavery  than  it  was — ^a  statement  which  words 
would  suggest,  but  which  fiusts  deny.   In  short,  every 
kind  of  excuse  for  their  pontion  is  made  by  many  who 
have  been  drawn — ^we  nad  almost  said  duped — into 
connection  with  this  sodety;  but  the  fiust  remains  un- 
chanffed,  that  those  who  resolved  and  re-resolved  not 
to  hold  fellowship  with  the  abettors  of  slaverv,  have 
now  joined  hands  with*the  pro-slavery  preachers  of 
America,  in  order  that  the  Christianity  which  has 
created  and  perpetuates  the  bondage  of  3^000,000 
slaves,  among  whom  it  sees  no  heathen  in  the  South, 
may  shed  its  beni^puint  mercies  over  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians, whose  "distmctive  dogma,"  according  to  Mr. 
Yonng's  report^  "is  the  monophistic,  confusing  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  the  Redeemer."     By 
all  nieana  let  such  daricness  be  enlightened,  but  keep 
the  lightuntainted  by  that  "  divini^"  which  sustains 
the  smve-steali&g  of  Washington,  the  slave-breeding 
of  Maryland,  the  slave-hunting  of  Alabama,  and  the 
soul  and  body  murder  of  the  entire  system. 
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TDK  qUKESf  AND  jLMBRICAN  BLATERT. 

Ws  clip  the  following  finmi  the  Ifoneof^orfinti  of  the 
23d  nit!,  Kssured  that  it  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  our 


readers^  to  find  how  finn  our  good  Queen  is  to  anti- 
slavery  prindples: — 

"The  InmHfW  of  Saturday  narrates  the  following 
story,  illustrating  the  Queen's  views  on  American  sla- 
very: 'A  lady  in  this  country,  who  has  travelled  lately 
in  America,  has  issued  a  boM,  containing  her  impresh 
sions  of  what  she  had  seen.  She  is  not  unknown  in 
this  country  for  her  svmpathy  with  our  white  slaves, 
and  her  name  has  an  honourable  nlace  in  the  history 
of  reformatory  schools.  This  laay,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Murray,  adopted  in  the  southern  states  the  tone  of 
the  sodety  she  found  there,  and  agreed  heartily,  not 
only  in  what  was  said  of  the  white  slaves  in  Kngland, 
but  also  in  what  was  said  of  the  bUMik  slaves  in  Caro- 
lina. She  has,  therefore,  not  hedtated  to  publish  in 
her  book  opinions  fiftvourable  to  negro  slavery,  even 
to  the  extent  of  dcwmaticall^sayiiur  that  Qod  created 
negroes  to  live  mufer  restraint,  and  that  alavei^  is  a 
means  "dedgned  by  Providence  for  the  making  of 
some  good  Cwistian  men  and  women.*  As  one  of 
the  Queen's  ladies  in  waiting^  Miss  Murray  wished  to 
dedicate  Uie  book  to  her  Miyesty.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that,  on  seeinff  the  proof-dieets,  her  Majesty 
not  only  refused  the  demcation,  but  required  that  Miss 
Murray,  if  she  published  it,  should  resign  her  place 
at  court'" 

aSMDVISOENGES  OP  THB  MIHISTRT  OF  THE  LATE 
RIOHARD  BARRETT  OF  OROTDON. 

Ko.  11 At  a  Mabbiaoi. — Fovbth-dat  Ifoasnre, 

l«r#  OP  IOtb  Mobth,  IdffO. 

For  Tbb  Bbitish  Fbxbnd. 

Thxrb  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  only 
true  and  sure  foundation  for  us  all  is,  that  we  are  of 
the  number  who  are  followers  and  disciples  of  Christ. 
Is  it  90?  Are  we  of  those  who  have  taken  his  yoke 
upon  us,  and  learned  of  him,  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,  for  it  is  these  only  who  shall  find  rest  unto 
their  souls  ? 

I  have  felt  deeply  engaged  on  this  interesting  occa- 
don,  that  all  who  are  m  early  life,  now  present,  and 
who  may  be  dmilarly  circumstaaoed  with  the  beloved 
young  people  before  they  were  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  who  have  this  day  entered  into  mutual 
covenant  (until  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  by  death,  to 
separate  them),  may,  when  looking  towards  others, 
wi^  the  view  of  entering  into  the  solemn  engagement 
of  marriage,  above  all  things  be  concerned  that  the 
objects  of  their  choice  may  oe  followers  of  the  Lamb; 
may  be  of  those  who  walk  with  him  in  white,  for 
these  are  worthy. 

It  is  not  mental  acquirements  nor  earthly  posses- 
dons  that  can  (qualify  for  or  can  afford  true  nappi- 
neas,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity.  And  the  onl^ 
true  and  solid  eiuo^ent,  even  of  the  things  of  this 
life,  is  to  be  found  m  a  surrender  of  ourselves  to  be 
Christ's  disciples ;  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  rests 
on  these,  and  these  only ;  and  the  heavenlv  manna, 
now,  as  formerly,  is  scattered  around  their  dwellings, 
to  sustain  them  in  their  journey  to  the  heavem^ 
Canaan.  These  have  the  promise  made  unto  ffodli- 
ness,-— ^'the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  B.  C. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  TUB  FBIBHDS'  FIRST-DAT  SCHOOL,  MABCHBSTBB,  1885. 

Ai/THOUOH  in  reviewing  the  past  year,  for  the  |>urpo8e 
of.  presenting  their  annual  report,  the  committee  of 
management  feel  that  there  are  no  features  of  more 
than  usual  interest  to  lay  before  their  friends  and 
subscribers,  yet  they  have  satisfaction  in  bdns  able 
to  note  the  steady  progress  of  their  adiool  \  and  it  is 
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been  mga^  constantly  reviewed  iSlum  hm-  Iwiib 
teetoftwe,  tHaJ!^  wftlk  an  aMwent  dpgfogit  m  the 
nfnaber  of  fl^kten^  tier#lM»  nseni  ua  ittwi—aia  tibair 
atteodnee';  a  fae^  they  ttFml»  iwgyatiffti' of  t&e  dmip- 
emg  istmatt  of  t&om*  vrh^  eottie. 

The  B«RiI)er  of  eMldre»  ob  tllo  vegibler  fer  Hb^ 
cpsnrter  endaig  l0t  of  Te&«K  Slovlh^  wda  289^  and  thair 
average  aMendaifcevl^^  noraiog  asM^  aftoniooii^  duis 
]Bg^tl)af6  qtmrter  180^  or  a^bout  ^per  eent.  o#  ti»  wboto 
number.  Tbere  hnvo  bees  adaiitted  aiaee  tbe  coi»- 
nieBoeme9%  of  tW  adlkool^  839  boyB>  aoid  GOV  giriB) 
girttg  tt  totel  of  1385  aehoftirft  Tko  »veni^  fftteod^ 
aaeo  of  teBchefB^  of  wkom  tlieve  aire  »•  n/tsSoi  48  o& 
the  regstBT,  haff  been  S7  both  iBonikrg  and  affteraooB'; 
l9Hs  agaifi  eeaipacBigaatiBfiwtorHT'with  fonoer  yvtom 

Tberetamo'  of  tM  boobs  aoMwd  ftrom  tbo'Mbvary, 
Aaw  tbeeotithnied  ntt&restwbi^  tlie'aeholKveTi&oa^m 
tbiftattxS&ry:  Amcmg  the  bodca  nost  in  Toqueot  avo 
Ghamben^s  vamva-  pvi  mMatioiisv  otber«ei>ial»of aimiiar 
cbaraeter,  and  naoFy  of  1^  pwbUeBAio&a  of  tbe  ISolS- 
pofwi  TnMst  Society  adspibed'  to  jhvemlo  rendepft  The> 
total  Bimiber  of  Tohnnes  eircui^Mied  during-  tbe  year 
has  beea  491d-,  thamo^  an  iaercme  ob  last  year  of 
848,  and  an  avecagO'  cixmiliitibB  of  about  80  per  week. 
Tho  committee  aL^  see  with  much  pleasure  tbe-  eonb- 
mencement  Of  s  Mbntfy  of  ivAuvnce^'iconaisting  of 
bdobv especially ads^ted  ton  tbe  aaHiatAPceof  teacbera* 
Bibles  lun«*al!Ba  ba^  prraeubad  to  fid  ebildfcan,  in  ac- 
cordaBC^  wi^  oar  pcactica  of  giving  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  ScriptureB  ta  every^sduibiv  ul  tix  months'  regu- 
lar attendance. 

The  evening  school,  which  is  open  during  the  winter 
from  seven  to  nihe  on  two  evemnga  of  the  weeir,  eon^ 
tinuea  to  aflbrd  to  a  considerabte  number  of  onr  Tinlf- 
day  scbofami,  not  only  instruction  in  writing^and  arftb*- 
metie,  but  also  lessons  on  objects^  elementerv  science, 
&C.  It  is  still  under  tbe  direction:  of  a  paid  master, 
assisted  by  a  large  ntmiber  of  teachers,  wm<y  attend  in 
rotation.  Oa  the  |drla*  aide  especially  the  sttendiaksee 
manileats  considerable  ixlt•>eBl^;  peibaps  more  so  than 
on  tbe  boya? ;  a  drcmnstteice  to  sonue  evtetdb  attribut- 
able to  tile  greater  fmStj  the.  Ikfctor  have  of  itttend- 
ihgday  scbooDn. 

The  snbacriptions  and  donations'  of  FHendb  to  the 
!Fint-day  school  havethis^yearamountted  to  £S9f  IHr., 
and  the  committae  have  ano  to  ndbiowledge  ^e  re^ 
osipt  of  nineteen  gutneaa  aa*  k  I^SA^  from  our  hte 
friend  Isabel:  Thfiatlethwaite,  whxch.  ha?  enabled  the 
comnuttee  to  discbarge  several  unpaid  accounta  of  last 
year,  and  to  make  some  needfbl  aadftfons  to  the  stod^ 
of  school.  0imiture,  leaving  still  a  smalt  babmcB  in 
band. 

Our  Baafraonua?  meeting,  held  on  tbedOth  of  Twelfth 
ICou^,  wa9^as  uauAf,  accompanied  by  a  tea  party  of 
Friends,  and  a  number  of  the  scbofers  were  tiken  ex- 
amined aa  to  tiieir  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  wboae 
answeiB'  were  of  a  verr  credStablo  and  encouraging 
character,  and  wonM  give  Priendii  some  idea  of  tbe 
iHtuTe  of  titUs  ingtruciibn  imparted  gmerally  through- 
out  the  school.  Vfi^  the  more  advanced  scholars  tbe 
BS>\»  is  the  only  cbun  book ;  the  junior  classes  take 
tiieir  lessone  principally  from  the  jf  ew  Testament,  or 
fromr  books  containing  simple  Scripture  narrative; 
while,  in  addition  •to>  these,  tkefe  is  a  juvenile  class  of 
from  60  to  70  bsm  and  «!%  wte.  aaa  taught  simul- 
taaaoualy  from  the  letter^x^and  fr^m  gospel  lessons, 
adapted,  by  their  large  type  and  simple  language,  to 
their  age  «o6  capBoil^.  Ob  tile  whom,  the  ccnnmtttee 
trust  that  tho  meana  adapted  are  oi  mxA  a  character 
thst^  under  tho  Dhine  Messing,  they  db  condnco  to  the 
highest  iBterosts  of  both  teacher  and  scbdbr.  And 
m  ooBcfosioB,  tber  tiindt  ^»ftct  that  iki  additSoB  to 
Biore  than  300  scholars  at  present  reoeiviog*  instrae- 


iSsB^  nvwwda  of  a  Hioiaaad  b«i«dBfiBgite  last 
ymgB^  MOB  biiwifl|ii»  nader  xIb  iBJWBnirw,  £8  obi 
wB0van«»  thfsiv  dBBBiBg;  the  aymfBtiajP  of  att 
friands'towardb  thia  iBatStntisD;  aad:  tb«  coi 
laouid  aBoavaag*  tboBv  sithMr  hy  ^mm,  SBbstaBO^ 
iBflBSBce^  t»  db  ail  iB)  thenrpaapsr  ta  ufAohl  itar 
frdBesB  aadi  estead  itet  la^BBTSi 

Signed  on  behalTof  tbe  Committee, 
Mit^emEGPTER,  TM  JF9n^  3-l«<^,  1865^ 


CILOXS-rS  SPinXT  a  CHIllSTIAIt'a  sxrewgtk. 
iemttmud' pom  g«^  SB;) 

"  Peter  and  John  prraehed}  iho  gospel;  bat  ppsaasdi^ 
the  rulers,  aud  ekmn^  and  seritwis,  cd^eBMl  IdiaBi ; 
and  straotly  threMtened  them,  alBd  eomiiBmirltd  tiMBi 
not  to  speaJk  at  all,  nor  to-  teach'  in  the  nam*  of  JeBB» 
(Acts  iv.  1 7, 18).  Jlnd  now,  ^ tho  aposttes  hadwiMitHil 
thie  power  of  the  Spirit,  theywoind  preseBtty  havm 
been  snubbed  and  awed,  and  would  have  SBoakodanaa^r,. 


i 


and  yon  should  hwvo  beard  no- mora  of  thenr ;  boltthBB 
having  received  1^i»  power,  att  tbe  thnBtoBiBfp  aail 
aeonnngs  of  the  nilers  and  ma^tsatos  ooBld  Bvtdo^ 
ter  then»  from-  tbe  diadkax^  of  tMr  office^  aad:  tbaA 
BUBistry  ther  bod  received  from  Cbriat  ;r  bnt  tiaasBg^ 
before-,  they  wete  fearM'  and  trembliag,  and  driisBaiwi 
at  the  apprebensibn  of  the  least  dangsr-^yet  jmmr 
having  received  thj»  power,  tbey  are  altogethsr*  bbP'^ 
daunted,  and  said  to  l4<e  rufera  aiad  ettos^ '  Wtetibiv 
it  bo- right  IB  the  BRffhi  of  God  to*  beaahmD 
raep»  tbae  uBto*  Qo^ystige  ye**  (Acta  inr.  1^^ 

*^  Withont  Mb  power  o£  tho  Botjr  Spiast 
age  ttot  abl»  to*  f epiovo-  tho  world ;  fiortvoryBnBi^bjr 
natore,  seeks  tbe  amity  of  tho  world,  and  db  nuut,  lip 
his  good^wilf,  woBld  provoke  tho<  eamaty  of  it  afgaiaaft 
bioisolf ;  asd/  therefore-,  tesh  and  bioodt  wiE  Boter  ro;* 
pvovo'  tho  world  of  siB>  biit  allows  it  aod  ffrnTitnaaBfui 
it  iir  sia.  Bnt  bow  tho  Spiait,  wheni  ha:  jfr  coBot^  laa 
Wifi*  reprove  the  worM  of  sm.  WbBBtaiaasbB&tiHB 
power  of  tito  Sjrfrit  in  biat,  tiiOB  preosntly  bo  weftQwm 
andavgaesthowwldof  ata;  aadsabjrbia  miintoy 
btdfrdtofi«nco  to  tbe  i^miIb  wqbU,  ami  prnvokoa  ths 
whdte  world  agaotiet  biaiaolf  r  and  thta  ma  maa  eitAstt 
oBB  <b»)  or  darea  do,  except  be  bo  §nt:  endnsd  vnA 
this  power  of  tbe  Sj^toomiBf^  OB  bim^OBd  ~ 
saitb  Micab)  m,  »:  "^i  am  full  of  powv  ^  tha 
of  the  Lord,  aad  of  jud^ttoBt,  aad  of  mieht  p 
uBto  Jbeob  biB  ti?oaaggeenio%  aad  ta  I»ad:  baa  ajtei! 

^Xh^  world,  of  att  other  thiaga^ 
reproof  of  siu)  aoid  tho-  dodhration  of  its  enriaL  wbjwi; 
aadtborelteB  it  ioeaKoedfBBi;yofiads4  ywwaairaK* 
tremotyrageaaflaiBst  tho&ithMtoBiteraof  IbaWoB^ 
wiA  an  scNPti  of  paniriuBeBts  aad  penacntioBB ;  aa  tba 
oxanplea  of  att  tho  prophpots,  apostfao^  asd  fidtiiiaft 
ttachers  of  the  Word  of  Gbd  ia  ncA  agea  da  datiBBB; 
yea,  and  Chrhrt  himself  tartifioB  toBshh^r  bimaoll 
"Therelbre  tho  world'  batea  me,  bocaase  I  taoti^v  of  it 
that  the  woribs  thereof  am  evii:'  Bb*  now,  tho^r  tba* 
will  eonnive  at  nn,  and  fiattsr  <^  world  ift  ita  onBi 
wayi^  these  are  tho  oalr  moir  etf  rockonii^aaEid  Lmni  in 
al  woridiy  bonoiir  and  ptoapority;  aadi  aU  i^gea  earn 
witBesB  tbat  all  tiadiers  areaot  of  that  atwngtk  aai 
rcBotOtioB  to  eontema  the  hatrad  atid  ftizy  oftba  wokU; 
Nay,  tho  moat  avoqaite  ororoome  with  the*  pronesiJtir 
of  this  preeant  lUb,  and  witii  the  deaiie  of  frieadav  and 
riches,  and  prei^snieBta,  and  ao  witak  at  the  aibaof  the 
world,  and  are  ministers  in  whose  mouths  are  no  re- 
proofs, though  the  whole  world  lie  in  wickedness; 
for  thva  they  escape-  the  rage  and  vit4eneo»aad  obtain 
the  favour  and  love  of  the  men  of  this  world ;  and  thus 
wedt  and  uawortby  are  these  nea,  who  aae>  oafer  e»- 
dued  wHb  their  owa  spirils.    '^Bat  newv'  SHitblMBOBl^ 


2dM/h^lU^ 


THB  BBITiaB  WUESX>. 


*  I  MA  full  of  pmrar  hv  4ke  fif^rtt'of  ike  XiMvi,  md  •£ 
jodgmeiit^  «Mkd  ef  bn^;  to  dadare  aato  <^«Mb  liis 

''Witbout  tbk  |M>w6r  of  Oie  Baly  Spirib  t^  aro 

VBabld  to  ma§v  peneoatMA  C»r  tM  Wovd;  but  the 

loast  te«cli  cf  tml  oaaaes  tjhem  to  p^  im  thmr  honi% 

and  eaeh  ve/pcotA,  and  appatttion,  aad  pewecirtian» 

abakes  ^kem  down ;  whetm^  this  pomwr  aaaiuB  than 

oonfideoat,  oonmfafliis,  ^lamlcrtaUe,  and  invuioihle  ia 

the  midat^all  a«>la.  See  thk  ia  aeneexaa^plaa.  Our 

Lord  Jesus  Ohiist^  keii^  aajoiikad  ^Nrath  the  Ho^ 

Spirit  and  wkh^owec,  did  net  only  pveaoh  the  troth 

in  his  4-Ua,  b»t  also  witaieased  a  ^ood  €om£makax  heSmee 

Pontitis  Pilate,  and  sealed  to  the  trnth  with  ins  death. 

PaxvL,  who  was  endued  wttk  Iftie  aaiae  power,  when 

A^abns  fovetald  'him  hgr  the  Holy  Sf«iat  of  his  bettda 

at  Jerufffden^,  j»d  the  bratbrea  iieariiy  k,  came  wieep- 

mg  to  Paul,  and  besought  bua  toisee^  bimself  «Bt  of 

boada,  %  a0t  i^aiag  i|p  tbitheiv  Paul  veproved  thaniy 

and  told  then  that  lie  was4«ady  not  aaly  tolie  beaaid» 

but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  foz'ihe  Iievd  Jeans.   Chryaoa- 

torn  was  endoed  with  4be  same  jMMrar,a(Bd«o  vesal^ed 

to  proaoh  the  tnfth,aDd  Aat  to^dapauft  ten  the  trath, 

thoi^h  the  whole  wenld  ahookd  waga  war  Jigaisatiiin 

a|fi«v^>^  p.^^  jprfffaafttd  thsit  bfi  deniinrt  "i^tMng  nttrp^hati 

to  jHKffia:  iinr  tbe-oaaae  4^  Cibriat— and  that  *  ifit  wane 

o^erod'to  ion  of  Grod  whether  he  wcndd  iauaedMe^ 

go  to  lieawn,  or  stay  oa  aarfchanid  mdbncin  CPbecii, 

be  would  » ithposand  tinea  na^er  ohoeae  this  ^tter 

than  the  former;*  ^because  in  jfevi^  imaaediatei^ <to 

koavei^  "he  sboald  seek  idiaseiif,  bat  in  stayang  «si 

earth  to-suiflEer  for  Ohnaty be  ahoald  wholly  itny  bin* 

self,  and  seek  his  honefiir  aloaiu    Lather  was  eaidaed 

with  the  sane  ajurit  4>f  |iiowBr«  and  ,^  whoa  he  was 

oaHed  to  W^onaa,  be&N  the  fifqpcvar  Cbarka  V^,  and 

before  aU  'theaataitesof  the  «m|uiia,  te  owadera  aeaaoiB 

of  Ilia  'deoteiBi^  and  «ene  <of  Jas  friends  (psaeeririag 

undue  daaliiig  among  his  adMenaane^  persoaded  ihim 

not  to^o  to  «qK>ae  hiawrtlf  4o  «daagec;  tot  ihe  anawerad 

with  a^nkghty  ^pssd^  M  bwre>daciaed.and  lamresalwady 

beoanse  lam  ealledtto  ..go  iate  the  eit^.ia  the  tnana 

of  oor  Land  Jsaos  Gbsia^  thoiigh  I  knew  theaw  wieia 

so  naqy  devils  iso  cnnpaae  mat  as  thare-are  ttles  an  mil 

the  ^lousip -of  the  ol^'    .Asid  when  ihe  waa-oaUad  to 

«et«on  to  WittaHbesg  by  lihe  paoffla,  whidhlie  4Dald 

not  da  withoat  noiaet  evident  aad  ^aMNarant  <daaaer^  ha 

beii)g  4diiea^  cfmAftnaiBd  hy  4lha  ^iots  and  aamosi^ 

koth  ef  ^  QMipa  and  «Diperer,4nd  «o  in  regard  i£ 

ihem<s9pid  UMctno  <lassldwn«<ad&ent<dea£eveK7 

day,  yet  for  all  this  he  was  reaali^ed  io  ratoni  to  ibat 

ohann,.and  nioa  4hia  oooaaiaa  hath  tiiia  fmtmnf^  to 

1^  SinheDf^Sawa^u  'Bat  whsAabidl  I  do]  mavoid* 

able  ^oanaeetim  aaa^  Qed  lumadf  caUa  and  lODmpala 

ne,  and  ken  I  niU  tarn  n^  baek  to  aa^peaboaa;  i^^ 

Uk,  tbea;^  me  daittin{the.3attne«f  Jaana  Ohxiat»who 

is  Lord  both  oiJiXB  liad 'death/    Again,  m  his  aaaaier 

to  ihe  oUakgoa  vof  %l4ipaalar  anarJM,  wko  had  thaeafc- 

•eaed  him,  ha  «a^  'I «faaya laafeing  that  I^oan  Joaa.*: 

I^an  she  Lead^  aadaf  Xamiaat,  i  am  lost  to  the  Lord, 

that  is,  I  am  fqaiid;  aaH  diMMieva-aeok  aomafaody  efae 

to  ic^h^  te  daa  50a  xwnnot.' 

''  Arad  thaa  ytoaaee  wkat  fteoeaflaliy  all  tiie  &ithM 
joixustasp <of  the  fo||^  have<of  tba  power af  the  fisfy 
Bpbit  eoBuitf  .t^|»on  thooi;;  aad  wdtbaat  tbia  f)oweE, 
ihoim^  th^^  aaUad  mjiafrtaaa,  yet  they  am  natta, 
,£Arwithaab  tbia  (^oanrthflSjr  toe  «ml:de  tofmaohthe 
Wopd-^fgetUik^t  poammi%,  aad  to jpeuaevare  and 
kold  ost  ia  the«<»avBeiof  theouiBiiatry;  thay  are  ar- 
able to  ivpaave  the  world,  aad  to  wxestla  wi^ii  aad 
overoome  the  devil,  land  to  au&r  that  parsaoittion 
whieb  aannsiriiy  attends  tbabiSidBiig;  aad  ao  without 
ibis  power  thi^  amy  niniater  to  lihamaahva,  bat^oaa- 
nQt  minister  to  others  the  manifold  gracea  of  Qodi 
.  they  may  dothair  own  wod^  bat  thy  nanapt^o  Qod's 


work;  49ifly  may  feed  ihama^^nMiy  bat  not  Ika  fiodc  of 
C8mat;  ikoy  aaay  domaiwifir  oyar  the  ahaitS  bat  aanaoit 
drive  awa|r  tba  wolf;  th^  aoay  Innld  ism  tsheir  lOwa 
houaas,  ibnt  oannat  hsiild  ap  Goaa  ^ouaa. 

The  aiidior  oaat  ahowa  that  our  ftfien  aad  oorrapt 
aatava  aaa  be<amf<aoaae  b|^  ao  other  aaeana  tthan  iiiHb 
of  the  power  of  the  £^int. 

*' It  woald  be  a  greaifc  power  Ibo  i&aoge  olay  iatogoUl, 
and  a  pebble  ioto  adianrand ;  bat  itisagreatar«G»aga 
that  is  wroi^^  in  a  Chrisrtia&,  aad  safoires  a  greater 
power ;  for  the  power  of  the  Spijot,  wheait  oanaa  into 
om:  flesh,  ohaqgaa  the  aatorie  of  it;  te  it  ^findaa  man 
camnl^  it  nakfHi  him  apiititaftl — ^  flada  bin  aaxthly^ 
it  makes  ban  belaveBiy--4t  £nda  boa  a  druakard,  it 
makaa  bun  sober  an  aditerec,  at  aEUhbea  him  chaste 
--«  awearer,  it  laslsas  bin  fear  aa  oath — pvoad,  it 
makee  inm  bmaaUe— it  fiada  hindaika8i%  it  nakn 
him  light  oa  the  Land — ia  a  word,itfiads*b3m.Bothang 
bat  a  laaip  of  sin»  aad  oaidMe  bsm  the  Bi|btaaaaBass 
af  Qod  ia  ObiBat^  thns  the  power  af  vt^  £pirat«haiigea 
oor  wkole  eanra,pt  nature,  uid  makea  it  aoBfonaaoMa* 
to  the  Divine  natara. 

**  There  is  ao  |»ow»r  an  osBr-flaah  aganrf^  am,  imt  ail 
the  power  <of  ooribahjefcr  it;aadthMafaraataBaat 
be  another  power  thaa  the  paver  of -oor  fleah  Iduifc 
moat ^leataoy  sin, md  tlnt«aa  be  aa^ithir  thaa  Aa 
power  of  God's  Sbirit;  and  tibe  pewcr  of  «n  fipaat 
deatnEgw  tbe  wiiola  bod^rtaf  flia,aad  mth  partlnlar 
atvong  tocNnmption. 

^' The  whole  body  of  inn,  ia  all  t&e  ftfittB,  and  oaaa^ 
bora,  and  brandhes  «f  flt-~aach  aemval  jafhwaaa  aad 
oparatiefn  'of  the  -Spiait,  htio^  ^aeveraL  ideatraefaRm  of 
aone  fiin^tt' other,  for  aa  &e  flptsit  that  isdn  tie  halB 
after  envy,  or  pride,  or  Tainnary,  or  oovataaaDBas,  ar 
nnolaaaaasB,  or  the  £ke ;  so  the  spirit  ww  Inafiiof  Qad, 
aooording  to  dts  aaighty  peiaeE,*da8lroy8  aM  thaaa  mn^ 
fol woahs'of 'cmr  oarnipt  apirit,and  maatafinaU  ttfaa 
deeds  of  oor  Aeah,  aaaondiag  1z)  *that  df  naL  '  K  jie 
mortify  thodeeda  of  the .fioahibyite  %bBt,  pe  i^hall 
li^'  (JUmi.  Tiii  13^  Tlmiinh  woU never .nartifv  akm 
own  deeds,  but  the  -flpfrit  amartf  aaiiirtdfy  Hm  daeni  tof 
the  flosk;  aond  tbia  srilL  monfeify  thaai,  aBseariing  Is 
the  -whala  |«t*tfe"M^  4if  idMoa. 

^  Again;  aa  the  pcMwar  >0f  the  Sphoit  aidKfaaa  (tba 
whole  -be^y  ef  .sin,<soialaD  at  lawei  powota  iaash  par^ 
oalai%8tnmg«annmtieBi,  oad^eepa  a>Cfaiiatanatnd||^ 
and  upright  in  tne  ways  of  Qod.  Every  maa  iiath 
soan^oae  eorraptida,  io  wktab,  hy  'aataaa^  beiia  more 
iaellaed  Xhan  toanotlMr^axid  ithiaisdte  IUm  of  tts 
bttt  the  atrength  of  itiie  Spfait  -will  'oaaoyowar  tina. 
A  bowl.  If  ibSt  tbpawn  with  ataaiigtfh,  laimwa  «)t  ite 
bias,  i>at  ia  aanded^aatraigfat,  aa  if  it  bad  no  ixias«t 
alL  Se4ihe.go<Hyfaawartiliaame  Jaahanlilmai,  v/ii\th 
is  their  btaa»aaid  eanrisa^em  igam  iAod  te^mmaehaa 
and  4lhe  woiM;  htit  the  atreagOi  of  i^-Sni^  takos 
awav  tbia  bias,  and  *»'«^»»*'  qb  ti&e  atEadoat'ataDs  to 

'' lil  Chriatuma  atond  in  Mad 'Of  tte  fxraar  of  tba 
Sipbit  to  aaa^le  Idun  io  perfom-diitiea-'^o  peitfom 
them  ar^^itj'that  J8,ainBtiin%';itar  j^awtoal  datiaa 
WKf  be  penfataaed  §at  m  vabwnrd  woik  ioanmHy,  aad 
ia'aaek  otttiea  Ahen  ia  aatstaengtb,  but  waikaeas,  b^ 
oauae  thane  is  none  of  the  Spk&t  ia  tbem4  ibr  Mtere  ia 
.ao.powarinany  daty,'eKcapt  tiiare  be  aongfeing  ttf 
the  Spirit  in  the  daAf:;  there  is  ao  »o»  ^lower  in 
praying,  nor  in  preaching,  nor  in  hearing,  nor  in  me- 
ditation, nor  in  reading,  ner  in<  resisting  evil,  nor  in 
doing  good,  nor  in  any  duty  of  sanctincation,  or  of 
mortification,  lAian  thei*e  is  <h  the  Spirit  in  tbem. 

*^  And  according  to  the  measure  of  ^e  Spirit  in  each 

duty  is  the  meaaoia  of  power  in  the  duty.    If  there 

bemooa  of  the  ^nrlt  ia  a  ananas  dnfcifls,  I^Mve  ia  no 

powar  at  aU  in  tnen,  but  anlj  westoesa,  and  deod- 

aiwl  if^Jdnaaij,  aanat  ^mpaofitabkaaeaa. .  if  a  IMie 
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of  the  Spirity  there  is  a  little  power ;  if  abundance  of 
the  Spirit,  there  is  great  power;  and  that  duty  that 
is  moflt  spiritiial  is  the  moet  powerful.  And  there- 
fore Panl  saith,  I  will  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will 
sing  with  the  Spirit ;  and  all  the  worship  of  the  faith- 
fnl  is  in  the  Spirit.  '  We  are  the  circumcision  which 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit;  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesn*  (Phil.  iii.  3).  So  that  there  is  no  more  power 
in  any  duty,  than  there  is  of  the  Spirit  in  it ;  and  there 
is  no  more  acceptance  of  any  duty  with  God,  than 
there  is  of  power  in  it 

'*  All  Christians  stand  in  need  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  oyeroome  afflictions  and  persecutions,  fix>m 
wnich  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  free  in  this 
world,  they  being  contrary  to  the  world,  and  the  whole 
world  to  tnem.  A  natural  man,  who  hath  no  strength 
in  himself  but  his  own  strength,  faints  and  fails  under 
affliction  and  persecution,  but  the  faitliful  have  in 
them  strensth  above  natural  strength — strength  above 
the  streng^  of  men— even  the  strength  of  the  Spirit 
coming  on  them,  and  so  they  endure  and  overcome. 
Our  spirits  are  weak  spirits,  and  are  conquered  by 
every  evil ;  but  when  tney  are  strengthened  by  the 
powei*  of  God's  Spirit  they  are,  over  all  evils,  more 
than  conquerors ;  and  this  is  one  thing  observable  be- 
tween natural  and  spiritual  strengtJi  m  the  overcom- 
ing of  evil.  Natural  strength  seeks  always  to  throw 
off  the  evil,  and  so  it  prevaus ;  but  spiritual  strength 
never  seeks  the  removing  of  the  evil,  but  let  the  evil 
be  what  it  will,  it  stands  to  it,  and  overcomes  it;  for 
the  strength  of  the  Spirit  is  easily  able  to  overcome 
all  evils  tnat  can  happen  to  flesh  and  blood,  whether 
they  arise  from  earth  or  hell ;  and  thus  those  blessed 
martyrs  mentioned  Heb.  xL,  and  tiiousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  ^heir  consorts  since,  have  overcome  cruel 
mockings,  and  scourgings,  and  bonds,  and  imprison- 
ment, and  stoning,  and  sawing  in  sunder,  and  slaying 
with  the  sword,  and  all  the  woes  of  poverty,  and  want, 
and  banishment,  and  living  in  wildernesses,  and  caves, 
and  dens  of  the  earth ;  these  and  all  other  evils  they 
have  mightily  overcome  by  this  only  power  of  the 
Spirit  coming  upon  them.  Thus  we  stand  in  need  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  overcome  affliction  and  per- 
secution, and  how  much  power  we  have  in  affliction 
and  persecution  to  endure  them  and  overcome  them, 
just  so  much  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  we  have,  and 
no  more." 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  sound 
views  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  us  Christians  in- 
deed^mon  generally  prevailed,  and  that  we  moredeeply 
and  constantly  felt  tbe  force  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  ''Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing"  (John 
XV.  6) ;  our  dependence  would  then  be  withdrawn  from 
things  external,  and  fixed  upon  that  grace  or  anoint- 
ing spoken  of  in  1  John  ii.  27,  ''But  the  anointing 
whidi  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  prou,  but  as  the  same 
anointing  teadieth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and 
IS  no  lie:  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall 
abide  in  him ;"  and  as  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  aU 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tmth  (1  Tim.  ii.  4),  so  the  Spirit  or  graoe  is  given  to 
all  ynih<nU  excsptumj  aocordms  to  the  declaration  of 
the  apostle, ''  Tne  grace  of  God  which  brinffeth  salva- 
tion,  nath  appeared  unto  all  men"  (Titus  u.  2). 

ANECDOTES 

or  TBOMAS  ICATTIIIOOOD  AND  RIS  nMII. 

{Continued  from  pag$  19.) 

"^  PRoviDBirofi,  1st  Month,  2d,  1776. 
"  BiLOvsD  FuBirD,  WiLixAM  WiLBON,— Having  this 
opportunity,  I  thought  of  informing  thee  that  we  are 
generally  in  health,  and  to  give  thee  a  short 


of  a  journey  I  made  with  four  others,  a  committee 
from  our  meeting,  to  distribute  your  donations.  The 
committee  appointed  when  our  friends  David  Evans 
and  John  Parrish  were  here,  not  going  by  reason  of 
sickness  and  other  hinderances,  our  last  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  renewed  it*  We  set  off  the  13th  nit. 
for  the  eastward,  reached  Cambridge  the  14th,  and 
presented  our  address  to  (jeneral  Washington.  He 
received  us  kindly,  but  declined  permitting  us  to  go 
into  Boston,  saying  he  had  made  a  rule  not  to  let  any 
ffo  in,  unless  it  was  a  woman  separated  from  her  hus- 
band or  the  like.  He,  however,  showed  a  readi- 
ness to  further  the  designed  distribution,  proposing 
[to  us]  to  send  in  for  some  of  our  friends  to  come 
out  upon  the  lines,  and  giving  us  orders  for  a  flag  for 
a  conrorence  with  them.  As  the  small-pox  was  in  town 
by  inoculation  generally,  and  only  two  of  us  had  had 
it,  our  not  being  allowed  to  go  in  seemed  but  a  small 
or  [rather]  no  disappointment.  We  sent  General  Howe 
a  similar  address  to  that  delivered  to  General  Wash- 
ington, with  a  letter  informing  him  of  our  not  going 
in  for  the  reasons  above,  and  desiring  his  permission 
to  let  our  friends  James  Bamor  and  Ebenezer  Pope, 
to  whom  we  wrote  under  cover  to  the  general,  meet 
us  upon  the  lines.  He  answered,  by  his  aid-de-camp, 
that  our  request  could  not  be  granted,  but  that  he 
would  direct  the  sheriff  to  meet  and  confer  with  us 
at  any  hour  we  should  appoint  This  at  first  seemed 
rather  close  upon  us,  but  supposing  he  had  his  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  as  well  as  General  Washington,  we 
were  easy,  and  embraced  his  proposal  Sending  my 
name  to  an  officer  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, Major  Small,  a  kind,  humane  man,  he,  with  the 
sheriff,  met  us  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The  even- 
iuf  before,  concluding  the  proper  distribution  uncer- 
tain, being  unacquainted  with  tne  sheriff,  we  had  writ- 
ten to  our  friends  [James  Bamor  and  Ebenezer  Popel 
stating  our  disappointment  in  not  seeing  them,  and 
sending  them  a  draft  for  £100  only.  After  a  confer- 
ence [with  the  sheriff  and  Major  Small],  opening  the 
intention  of  the  donation,  and  the  benevolent  design 
of  Friends  therein,  without  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
parties,  and  finding  a  disposition  in  the  sheriff  to 
favour  the  intention,  we  proposed,  if  they  thought  a 
further  sum  could  be  usefully  a|^lied,  afireeably  to 
our  purpose,  to  send  it  in.  They  declined  to  give  us 
any  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  only  sa^ng  it 
was  not  so  distressing  as  was  represented  without; 
we  [therefore]  deferrM  the  matt^  until  we  had  ac- 
counts from  our  friends. 

*^  All  around  the  two  encampments  is  one  scene  of 
desolation.  Fruit,  range,  and  other  trees,  fences,  and 
some  buildings,  taken  smooth  away.  The  town  of 
Cambridge  was  so  crowded,  that  no  lodgings  were  to 
be  had,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lay  by  the  &te  un- 
covered, except  with  our  own  clothes,  partly  on  the 
floor,  and  partly  on  and  under  a  bed  of  straw.  This 
trial,  new  to  me,  seemed  necessary  to  fit  us  for  our 
journey,  by  giving  a  sympathy  with  those  we  had  to 
visit,  who  hfui  not  the  comforts  of  life. 

"  We  got  to  Lvnn  on  Seventh-day  eveninff,  beinff 
the  16th,  attended  the  meeting  [there]  next  day,  ana 
went  to  Salem.  Friends  at  both  places  were  sene- 
ndly  welL  18th,  visited  Marblehead^  assembled  the 
select  men,  and  let  them  into  our  busmess  of  visiting 
the  poor,  &o.  Divided  into  three  companies,  a  select 
man  attending  each,  we  went  from  house  to  honee 
among  the  poor,  seeing  and  inquiring  into  their  cir- 
cumstanoes.  Where  need  required,  and  they  were 
within  the  intention  of  the  donation,  we  relieved 
them.  We  avoided  those  fiunilies  that  did  not  oome 
within  [the  intentionl  as  well  as  the  guides  ooold  in- 

•  Appeinted  another  to  petfrnn  the  duties. 
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form  110.  We  found  ffreat  x^Terty  to  abound ;  num- 
bers of  widows  and  fa^erless,  and  wood  and  provisions 
ffreaUy  wanting  among  them.  Some  poor  women  had  to 
(mck  the  former  two  miles.  An  instance  of  this  was  a 
widow  woman  with  five  children,  and  daily  looking  to 
lie  in  with  another.  She  had  been  ont  in  a  cold  day 
more  than  that  distance  for  what  she  could  bring, 
and  had  no  bread  in  the  house.  She  was  one  we  re- 
lieved gladly.  She  appeared  a  tender-hearted  woman 
indeed,  and  was  contnted  unto  tears  at  our  visit.  In 
this  humble  state  we  left  the  truly  pitiable  object, 
for  whom  I,  at  this  instant,  feel  mudi.  When  I  have 
since  reflected  on  divers  necessitous  states  [we  met 
withl  I  have  been  so  affected  as  to  conclude,  had  I 
not  been  favoured  with  an  unusual  fortitude^  and 
guard  upon  the  affections,  the  service  we  went  through 
would  have  been  too  hard  [for  me]  to  have  borne. 
Through  [Divine]  fiivoar  we  were  preserved  through 
the  whole  in  a  good  degree  of  satiB&ction,  having 
sometimes  a  word  of  consolation,  counsel,  and  admo- 
nition occasionally  arising.  We  visited  this  day,  and 
helped  between  sixty  and  seventy  families,  mostly 
widows  and  children,  among  whom  the  donaUon  hath 
hitherto  principally  mUen.  Not  finishing  [at  Marble- 
head],  we  left  it  to  be  done  by  Jeremiah  Hacker  and 
Samuel  Collins. 

''The  next  day,  the  19th,  divided  into  four  comr 
panies,  a  select  man  with  each,  and  visited  Salem.   In 
the  afternoon,  feeling  a  draught  further  eastward  to 
Cape  Ann,  four  of  us,  viz.,  Kaijamin  Arnold,  David 
Buffum,  Thomas  Lapham,  Jun.,  and  myself  set  o^  on 
the  way  giving  some  relief.    We  got  to  Cape  Ann 
the  next  day,  the  20th,  about  ten  aclodc.    After  as- 
sembling the  select  men  and  overaeeTs,  and  giving  an 
account  of  our  errand,  we  divided  as  before,  one  of 
them  accompanying.    The  town  being  scattering,  and 
seven  or  eight  mues  from  the  extremes,  we  rode. 
The  weather  was  very  cold  and  windy,  but  the  calls 
of  the  poor  w'ere  so  strong,  that  we  bore  [our  expos- 
ure! witli  ]^tience.     It  took  us  part  of  three  days 
with  attention,  the  general  state  of  the  poor  exce«d- 
ing  Marblehead.     About  half  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  inhabitants  have  removed  back  into  the  country, 
leaving  the  poor  unemployed.    They  were  very  ne- 
cessitous, having  been  poor  when  the  fishery  was  car- 
ried on,  which  is  now  wholly  stopped.   You  can  have 
very  little  idea  of  their  poverty,  yet  the  children 
seemed  healthy,  though  crawling  into  the  ashes  to 
keep  themselves  warm.     Wooa  usually  comes  by 
water,  and  now  [that  mode  of  oonvevance  being] 
almost  wholly  stopped,  they  could  keep  but  little  fire. 
Poverty,  and  the  want  of  teams  in  the  place,  obliged 
many  to  fetch  it,  as  at  Marblehead,  two  miles  by 
land.    Bread  com  is  very  scarce ;  4«.  for  Indian ;  no 
rye — the  last  [brought]  upwards  of  5s.  per  bushel 
Some  families  JThave  had]  no  bread,  but  potatoee  for 
some  time.     This,  with  chickerberry  t^  was  the 
only  food  for  a  woman  with  a  sucking  child.    I  may 
say  it  hath  been  a  sort  of  school  to  us,  for  we  never  saw 
Doverty  to  compare  with  [jthat  of]  about  one  hundred 
families  in  this  town,  which  we  visited  and  relieved. 
[There  were}  besides,  many  poor  not  within  the  limits 
of  your  donation.    By  this  time  thou  wilt  conclude 
your  charities  were  in  an  acceptable  time.    Matoy 
were  indeed  of  that  mind,  and  expressed — some  [of 
them]  feelingly — a  sense  of  gratitude.     The  name 
Quaker,  though  kittle  known  in  these  parts,  will  be 
remembered,  and  perhaps  some  may  no  more  think 
it  a  reproach.    I  have  thought  of  John  Woolman's 
remark  in  his  illness,  of  affluence  relieving  in  times 
of  sickness.    ['How  many  are  spending  their  time 
and  money  in  vanity  and  supe^uities,  while  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  want  the  necessaries  of 
life,  who  might  be  relieved  by  them,  and  their  dii»- 


tresses,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  in  some  deffree  softened 
by  the  administering  suitable  things.']  This  has 
been,  indeed,  the  case  with  some.  The  lame^  the 
aged,  and  infirm,  were  partakers  of  your  liberality, 
iui  a^^ed  woman,  of  96  or  97,  her  husband  upwards  of 
80,  with  a  maiden  daughter,  the  support  ot  her  aged 
parents  in  times  when  business  coula  De  had,  received 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude^  which  the  silent  tear  be- 
spoke^ of  the  contribution.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think 
you  may  be  satisfied  that  so  fiur  is  welL 

"I  was  at  Point  Shirley,  about  four  miles  firom 
Boston,  where  there  has  been  three  loads  of  people 
landed  from  Boston.  They  were  moetlv  dispersed ; 
but  I  found  between  thirty  and  forty  females,  who 
were  relieved.  A  Friend,  not  having  had  the  small- 
pox, attended  at  a  place  iu  Chelsea,  where  were  about 
fifty  persons.  They  had  been  deansed  by  smoking. 
To  most  of  them  he  made  distribution. 

"M.  Browh." 

Further  remittances  were  made  by  Friends  of  Philar 
delphia,  making  the  amount  by  them  contributed, 
i£2540.  We  have  the  names  of  3030  families,  consist- 
ins  of  6923  persons  who  received  aid  from  this  sum. 
Of  the  famihes,  more  than  800  were  those  of  widows. 
The  charitable  gift  appears  to  have  been  of  singular 
eervice,  and  carried  the  moie  weight  as  an  i^  of 
public  generosity,  inasmuch  1 1  very  few  members  of 
the  Soaety  of  Friends  received  any  benefit  from  it. 
The  report  sent  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  states  the 
profession  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those 
relieved.  The  whole  searooast  of  New  England,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Newport,  was  visited  oy  some  of 
the  members  of  the  oommiUee,  of  whom  Moses  Brown 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  prompt  and  efficient. 
Nantucket  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals  also  received  help. 
Many  incidental  remarks  of  interest  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  letters  and  papers  connected  with  this  plea- 
sant business,  and  may  yet^  some  time  or  other,  be 
given  to  the  public. 

{T»  be  comUnuid.) 


Dorothea  Dix  a»d  thb  Hiohwatuak.  —  Our 
readers  will  probably  have  heard  of  Dorothea  Dix, 
an  excellent  American  lady,  who  devotes  her  time 
and  talents  to  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition  when 
living  as  inmates  of  poor-houses  or  lunatic  asylums. 
When  at  Greenville,  Sooth  Carolina,  a  few  years  since, 
a  lady  said  to  her,  **  Are  you  not  tinid  to  travel  all 
over  this  country  alone,  and  have  jovl  not  encountered 
dangers,  and  been  in  perilous  situations?"  'I  am 
naturally  timid,"  said  Miss  Dix,  ^and  diffident^  like 
all  my  sex ;  but,  in  order  to  cairy  out  my  purposes, 
I  know  it  is  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  ana  encoun- 
ter dangers.  It  is  true  I  have  been,  in  m^  travels 
through  the  different  states,  in  perUous  situations. 
I  will  mention  one  which  oocurnd  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  I  had  hired  a  carriage  and  driver  to  con- 
vey me  some  distance  through  an  uninhabited  coui^ 
try.  In  starting,  I  discovered  that  the  driver,  a 
young  lad,  had  a  pair  of  pistols  with  him.  Inauiring 
what  lie  was  doing  with  arms,  he  said  he  carriea  them 
to  protect  us,  as  he  had  heard  that  robberies  had  been 
committed  on  our  road.  I  said  to  him,  'Give  me  the 
pistols ;  I  will  take  care  of  them.*  He  did  so,  reluc- 
tantly. In  pursuing  our  journey  through  a  dismal 
looking  forest,  a  man  rushed  into  the  road,  caught 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  demanded  my  purse.  I 
said  to  him,  with  as  much  self-possession  as  I  could 
command,  'Are  you  not  ashamed  to  rob  a  woman. 
I  have  but  little  money,  and  that  I  want  to  defray 
my  expenses  in  visiting  prisons  and  poor-houses,  and, 
occasionally,  in  giving  to  objects  of  charity.  If  yon 
have  been  unfortunate,  or  in  distress,  and  in  want  of 
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teoaaf  ,  I  iriil  giv«  yim  Mine.'  Wliiht  thai  MpafciBg 
1»  biat,  I  diiooT«NKl  hi«  oMmteuuBoe  rhmgrg,  mm 
Jbe  beeniie  daadlj  pale.  *  That  Toke/  Jie  axckjowd, 
and  inuMediitely  told  bm  tkat  he  had  been  in  Plula- 
<Mf)hia  fWBiteBliary,  and  had  beaid  sue  kctenng 
aewB  «f  the  priscneie  in  an  adjoiKi&g  oeU,  and  thai 
ke  mm  recognized  my  vuiee.  He  then  denired  me  to 
««B8on,aBde3cpre68edd«epeoRX]nirnt  the  Ofotnige  1m 
kad  comBuitt«i  But  I  drew  ont  my  pome,  and  aaid 
to  him,  ^I  will  giye  yon  aonethinff  to  support  yon 
«Mtii  yon  can  get  into  hof&eit  eiii|£>yiuent'  He  de- 
clined at  fint  tiding  anything,  ontU  1  Inaistied  on  h» 
doing  eo,  for  fear  he  might  be  tempted  to  rob  aome 
ene  else,  before  he  oocdd  get  into  honeet  empkiyment" 
Hie  writer  of  this  nanmttve  jaetfy  add«:^''Hnd 
not  Mim  Dix  taken  poeaession  of  the  piatola,  in  all 
]m>hability  they  would  have  been  need  1^  her  driver, 
and,  perhaps,  both  of  them  have  been  mnidttrad. 
'Hat  Toiee^  was  more  powerful  in  subduing  the  heart 
ef  a  robber  than  the  sight  of  it  bmee  of  isistols. 
Auwiy  is  a  hnman  heart  so  hard  as  to  be  nnnoved 
by  a«tioBS  of  kindness."—  ne  Ciive  Letf. 

A«  daylirfit  can  be  tscen  through  rery  small  holes^  «o 
do  little  wings  show  a  person's  charactcqr. 
A  oooB  action  is  never  thrown  away.    Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  wl\y  we  find  so  few  of  wem. 
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ORIGINAL    AND    S£LS€T£D. 

TSB  SVKKIira  «T  AH, 

nrAVT  thou  seMi  the  Btnt  of  STtttihii^. 

Ui>«lyb«Maiii«iat1ielv«it? 
H»t  thou  wfttehVd  the  spieadiag  splsfeiMHv 

Till  emotion  %w^4  i^  HmZ  f  *^~^^ 

Vheughti  of  joy  then  heariiaward  ^pH6ghi»» 
6eein*d  it  not  a  world  of  lore-** 

Ansel  spirit!  roaad  it  wktfi^^^ 
Baunt  of  blessed  ones  aboTe  i 

Sach  osr  orb  of  ein  and  sorMw, 
^Bright  as  yo&der  evemng  star! 
tMSwT  tj'cn  at  ere  or  morrow, 
■atk  Ha  heatifteous  coarse  aAtr.  * 

liike  ft,  t'htfs  serenety  sliining^ 
FloKt!t)g  Ml  !tft  atnre  way,  —   ^ 

tOaie»  nMsil^iadiiid  staes,  tttenia^ 
fcs^a  inth  lis  Wanteom  tayt. 

Messed  siriit !  the  ftpirtt  cheering^ 
^«i»  «r  ws«w  aird  gi4e^  aad  ertinsv. 

Yhns  aiwr  aa  ei^  appeaiwig, 
Xoifeljr,  traanui^  and  saSiism» 

'Shns  9ts  wondroaa  humaa  mynterr-** 

W,K«kandr«iB  ol  the  faV; 
Tims  its  ,4ark  disastroas  history**** 

Lij^ht  benign  irradiAtef  all. 

^od  of  ioyf !  Ttiy  ways  shall  jbrightea; 

A.I  :r.;^->.th8  8h^l  10%  appear- 
Bowc'er  dark  to  mortal  sc«iiiiOg-a 

Badiant  as  yon  goWea  spherev 

tTorlds  on  worlds  aronnd  Tbee  rdl!ia|^ 
Peopling  far  the  realms  of  iq^aee  i- 

Wisdom,  iove,  and  :p ewer  eoutrolAi^, 
f  hey  shall  yet  prevlaim  tky  gvaca. 

Tblne^ivlio  gate  those  planets  motioa— ^ 
BiMle  them  thas  in  heMty  ehia^, 

fa  that  lerelfr  Atare  aoefla-«> 
Qynbols  lirigikt  of  tote  Binaa* 

F9t'i  as  ton  that  glorieus  amoraiag 
Wiben  the  sertii^V  stayed  ikif  iligbt, 
4^      When,  throagbout  oroatiea'a  sound  'ma 

RoUM  ihe  words,  **  Let  there  be  li|j^]"— 

8o  ibebe  words  i^aia  BM||estie 
Through  the  universe  shall  sound ;  * 

Cod  e*er  all  anew  rejoicing, 
WfaHe  the  ohOTtn  t^ittles  urand. 


f 

1 


Ooryt  A««  the  thmg  eafsUei 
Okiry«  from  the  saiaU  above  I 

All  now  hlessedj  pure,  havmonious. 
Worthy  of  the  <5od  tftUno. 
QLuaew. 


FRIldlTlTE  CHttlSTlAHftT, 

Ham  the  souls  that^first  belieFsl, 
To  Jesus  and  eaoh  other  <deaved ; 
join'd  by  Uio  unction  fr^m  abore. 
In  mystic  fe1k)wshfp  of  lore. 

Meek  simple  fcllowers  of  the  Lnmb, 
Tiray  Hred,  wn4  spake,  aad  thought  the 
The^  JegrMly  eoiispyed  te  eaiae 
Their  oeaaeMas  sacnAceef  f  i-aiia. 

Vkh  geaee  shaadaaitly  eadnsi^ 
A  pnre  beUering  multitude — 
They  all  were  of  one  heart  and  k>i4» 
Anil  only  Ioto  inspired  the  whole. 

O  what  an  age  of  go9d«n  days! 
O  what  a  ehoiee,  pectdtar  raoe ! 
Wadh*d  la  tha  Lamb's  alMeai 

Uags  aad  pnests  te  «od2 


l^MSe  shalll  waadsr  Msr  te  teA 
The  eaoeessen  thegr  left  hehiadf 
The  laithful,  whom  I  seek  ia  Taia» 
Are  'minished  fhym  the  sons  of  mea. 

Te  different  seets,  who  all  declare 

"^  to,  here  is  Christ  r  or.  ^Christ  is  there' 

Tear  «trsager  prsofr  dMaely  give, 


To«relate»atesl  yeaaaastprsea^ 
Te  want  .the  geniine  asark  el  k^r^z 
Thott  oaly,  Lord,  thios  own  eaast  «iSM% 
I'or  sure  ti^on  hast  a  ehurch  below. 

The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevaii 
The  church  on  earth  can  aerer  faih 
Ah !  joib  me  to  thy  secret  ones! 
Ah  I  gather  all  thy  htiag  stesMsT 
«oattet^  «'«r  aH  the  earth  «ey  lie^ 
T«  «un«eJlleot  them  with  item agra^ 
Draw  4v  the  marie  ef  thr  MM. 
Attd  ehassa  into  a  beaateeus  fiauaai. 

For  this  the  f  leading  Synt  gman^. 
And  ci'ies  in  aA  thy  MAiah'd  ones;. 
Greatest  of  gifts— tl^  lo^te— imparl 
And  nmlLe  in  of  eae  niiadaBd  heart* 

^oiu  eteiy  soul  that  tenia  te  thas 
7a  Iwads  «f  perfbet  ohnriy; 
JlsWy  Xoisl,  aha  gf    ' 
JLad«tf  4»  <a{  isr  aasr  4ilia£ 


KAAIIAV    AflD    TVS    BBB 

2EisasT« 


VAtBi 


raeaa  Bhaaiaa  JnMs  pslaoeaal^ 
A  pssy  n»  gsief  aad  war; 

BeAuear  he  was  iacusabks-- 
A  U^er  white  as  anew. 

jtnd  what  mm»  palaaes  te  hin^ 
What  All  iheir  pon^  juod  ahew^- 

So  long  as  he  in  sevrow  pined 
A  leper  white  as  saow  I 

But  Xaaman'e  armies  seeured  theylaiOi 
And  war  and  c^n^est  made. 

And  wHh  setaeeMier  naeeipsawrtL» 
AJittis"'" 


u  •  fiapwss  issnoea,  Hmis  nereis 

<lf  all  lbs  joys  af  life, 
And  doasseA  Se  he  a  nim^  ■less 

To  this  fiTsad  Kaaaua'e  wffs;% 


JTor  shew  at  iseta 'the  treesk 
BtttWra  to  hide  a  hreakiqg  heart 
Behind  a  smilit^  fa^c. 

The  TiiUB  aaatd,  though  eaptke  held, 

^rom  borne  and  parents  tern, 
Tlmgolden  rale  did  Jiot  forget-* 

"*  VOr  VTHi  Iptnm,  rVNne 


\\ 


Sb»  M^^'jfo'  VMman'^B  wretobed  stiit^y 

Ao  pJHsdi  bit  iMi  M^ 
And  in  his  keener  miaei^ 

Ber  awB  hard  ftte  fofgot. 

She  thangbt  of  home  and  Israers  Qod'^ 
She  knew  hie  aoretelgn  ewiiy-- 

tile  WMht  her  miatreae  wM»  all  ape^ 
Ani  tBua.  to-  bar  did^aaji :— > 

^O.!  lodjt  wonULtoi  God.  mr  lord 

'Were  in  Samaria, 
Fbrtftere  the  prophet^  b^a  wotd; 

GovU-ewv  hie  1« " 


Tq  hnog^a4>Qat.thta  end  ? 
The  Syrian  kinj;  a  letter  wrote*, 


And  earoaatly  did  eaa; 
That  be  would  cure  nis  aerrant  dear 
Of  hie  dire  leproef. 


Th»  hiffbeat  hononrs  thait  the  woriOTean  IkMtff/  " 

Mf  wW»ct»  ftv  to(Kiow  for  mj.  desire ; 
tle^biriM  heaau  of  gfcasj  arei  at  wott^  \ 
Bat  dying  apanles  wthy  lirnir flk« : 
Th>  brarirteai  dMHfie  that  earth  can  kindleJbe^ 
Bill  nightly  glnw-worais  if  compared  with  Thee*. 

• 

WUkcmt  Thv^e^enee,  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  dtsoai^t^eadness ; 
Miodkhifila  toWMttk  and  daiighto  aee-snana.; 
gbusnwi  but  pain,,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madnen  i 
Without  Thee»  Lord,  things  be  not  whns  Kbeybe^ 
Vorhopt-ifasf  bein£«haBioiimpanHivitib  Tlfctn, 


In  having  aU  tbingsi  and  net  Theei  wba^kmml9 

Itehaaiar  ThM^  mhftt  IwHi  9»  kUNuangot ! 
tigfcnwi  e^^oy,  but  Thee,  what  farther  crare  IT 
And  haTUig  Thee  ah>nc,  what  hare  I  notf 
I  wieli  net  sen  noe  land  ;  nornooid  I  bA* 
PeMBMadoChMnren— hfiaTen.unpoiaeaMd  of  Tliet^ 


The  king,  aston&hedi  rent 

^  Am  r  god  tisewes?^ 
This  Syrian  king' some  evil  means, 

He  seeks  a  quarrel  sure." 

The  prophet  heard  the  king%  despair; 

imdlwhiepeMd-.''  Alfii»wsU; 
Send  btm.  te^mci^tQ  know  there  is 

A  God  in  Israel." 

8e  Vaaman  wont,  was  cured,  retavned^ 

Te*  Oed  jbflt  hemage  paid; 
XtmiMifr  (f  As/iw«di>m  jjuxus' 

7a  th€  little  Hebrew  mot  A  A. 


CB. 


fl:op»R 


•a  hope.  in.  the  fearfullest  moment  of  danger, 
A  solace  ihr  grief  in  eaob  tear  that  is-  shed, 
A  home  ii»  the  desolat*  land  o£  tike  stiwigei, 
Vaen  peril  toishekev  the  WAttder8i:^s.bead.. 


A  atBcttght.thatifflMms  thnrngh  the.  gloom  and  tho  iadasst- 
Of  those  who  in  anguish  and  bitterness  par^ 

A  halm  to  the  stek,  and  »  premise' o^'  gMMs 
So  al&hntethftwetahed  and  deeite^heacC. 


Aadt  wkoaatbfe  wmM  so  heseft  MHlsa  teelf, 
Than  Qowereih  unblest  in  his  sunless  abode  ? 

'Tis  the  prophet  ef  death,  the  dark  inftdef  only^ 
The  mMsef  dMfttin  thefiH^gottSB  «£  OMk. 


Tarn,  ehiklofrdbaay,  theae  iensanTroi 
l^vre«  kmmtfH  tm^  gjU>ry— yea».  eeon  the  thee 

There's  an  oUto  of  peace  on  each  dark  mountnib  gfowibgf 
A  gwdlm  of  GM^an  enehiroek  i^theseSb 


TH£  filTINE  PRSSiEKCE.. 

lM«m4Hid  I  haspaeauavtaUMre)  tbe  eacth ; 

She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good*; 
Slio  is  my  mether,  n>r  see  gawe- me  birth: 
She  mvHf  ksadipnwHie ;  she  |»reaM» food; 
But  what's  a  oreaiure,  Loro^  compared  with  Thee^ 
Or  what's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  mef 

I  love  the  ah* ;  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 

Ify  dMeping  soelv  and  te  new^aeeete  inTite.Mi; 
fisr  shtilifouottthed  ohoir  sustain  mo  with  their  flesh. 
And  with  tbehr  pol^phoni'sn  notes  delight  me ; 
Btit  whal^e  tM  atr  or  the  evsoetetbiU  she 
Qttfeblesenqi  ^enl  wilhaj^eoinpaeedi  witJi.  Th^f^ 

Lleiette  na;  sheiis  mv  felk>iFeceateff%. 

My  careful  purreror ;  she  provides  me  store ; 
She  watts  me  ronna ;  she  makes  my  diet*  greater; 
She  waft*  mf  traaaves  Ihmi  a.ibBeigR.  there : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,,  when  compared  with.  The«« 
What  is  (he  ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me? 

To  hearen's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  spanned  saherhs  entertsiia  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye*  by  eontempiation's-gDeot  attorney^ 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky : 
But  what  IS  heaven,  great  Oed,  ceniparad'wiuk  xneer 
WiiihMk  TlypMMumii,  henwi^  no  hewveoL  tft mtk 


THOUQSTS 

aOSaMOBD  ST  THX    DBATK  OF    COB^IKUUS  BARBITT^  OF  W001>- 

Baioon,  ▲  VBVBBB  or  tvb  socnErr  or  nuiifne. 

Bow  heautiftil  is  death !  when  these  that  die 
Sink  calmly,  as  the  sun  at  eventime,     . 
AAea  bis  daf  is  dens  I    Sodid'st  thou  sink,. 
Thou  kind  and  good  old^  man,  and  thy  meek  spiHt, 
fMt  as  the  adep^ftush  thok  spreads  above 
Al  OTanlagfa  elMiai^  MS8rd.sflB«nB  away 
To  its  new*  mocn— to  uoaven,  to  bliss,  to  God. 
Tba,  cahn  and  toeely  was- thy  soul,  soft  settings 
liike  to  thy  aDaflDBe>eoa  earth;  for  then  hast  been 
A  ehiid.  of  geatlenesa  and  meekneas,  and 
Thy  way  was  ever  a  sweet  path  of  peace, 
ftt  whiol^the  Ael  e#fcaagan^  wis^  w^k£ 
9hf  weak  a  dailg  iaboac  ef  rj^e  love 
Aniong  thy  fellows,,  beaming  with  the  smile 
Of  BSm  who  turned  a  look  efsilent  Ihve 
te  tl»  denpiDir  Pttor*    Tbou  att  fMM  I 
And  somebwoent  with  UAfbigoed  tears  the  lost 
Of  so  muoh  quiet,  unobtrusive  vrorth; 
We  do  not  weep  lise  thee;  orifenctaani 
Will&tti.  0  :  let  them  be  oil  beca  of  JQy» 
Like  dew-drops  of  the  sun.    If  we  mutt  weep 
The  gall  oTMMeneee^  'lie  beMerihr 
Thai  weshenM  weep^ at  the muohflsBrU  decaf 
0€  those  tianseendent  (Quaker  principles 
Which  Pox  and-  Barclay,  ^ningtoft  and  Feott 
fiat  m-m  bcBicenritghts,  to  guide  and  bleas 
Our  dark,,  benighted  age.    Then  let  us  pray 
That  men  like  mee  may  still  be  Touchsafed  to  us, 
Vs-  hold  one  aaeient  Sestimengt  stIU  sttoag 
Against  the  vanities  and  Itnaxories. 
Tnat  hedge  our  mortal  life,  and  make  the  truth 
Look  like  a  lie.    Pn^  that  our  souls  may  feel 
The  overshadowing  of  the  Hply  One ; 
Thebeanli  Ind^eMi^  aodF  eternal  light; 
Belt  thwagh  aUL  ages»  ta  Mwtse.  and  futckoA 
iknr  doonant  energies,,  that  we  may  rise 
Fbom  this,  our  deathvsloep,  to>  that  lies'  ef  love 
Whieh»  here  hegnn^  shaD  nerer  oease  to>  be. 
I2th  Jionth,  8tA,  1800.. 


as  IiQ$VB  TOi  QAO^ 

wtJcmm  «Mi  A  mam  tsaBp,  ran  yibst  oax  qk  tojl  tjuil  l$0fli,. 

2*30,  A.if. 

AAOZBBa  New- Tear's  Pay  is  come, 

A  call  thereby  itscrcas'd 
To  prise  our  time,  taions  fittihg'graie 

ffoQai>  eoffth.  to  be  ceieas'd.. 

Wevld  we  may  love  tboe  moce  and  moxe». 
Our  Saviour  and.  our  God, 

^fllults  more  few,  deserving  lesa 
thy  wiser  elBtstisiiig  rod. 

Blit  aheahfc  that  leive  to  thee  gi«w  eool» 

Or  from  our  souls  depart. 
Oh  •  plunge  us  in  thj  washing-pool, 

AnwcleosMe  the  staAkt  heart. 

Hence,  theo^  tftroagb  gvace  (torn,  sia  set  ftrnn 

la  spirit  laay  we.  wershiff  thee 

Thv(mgh  tiniQ  and  in  eternity.        O/^iQaaMAjUAir. 


wb>mm»^ 
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Fbiekda  TBATSLLmo  nr  thm  MiNnrntT.— Jowatbav 
Grubb  and  Bichaed  Ebterbrook,  have  beenliberated 
by  their  reBpective  MoBthly  Meeting  for  religioufl 
service  amoaget  Friends  in  Essex. 

Gboyer  Kskp  has  been  engaged  sinoe  our  last,  in 
holding  meetings  with  those  not  in  profession  with 
US,  in  the  neighboorhoods  of  Kingston  and  Croydon. 
He  was  to  have  a  meeting  at  Esher  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  nit,  whieh,  we  believe,  wonld  conclude  his 
present  service. 

BoBBBT  LiKDSET. — This  dear  Friend  has  returned 
from  his  long  and  arduous  religious  engagements  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  He  landed  at  Gravesend 
on  the  20th  ult 

Sophia  Alxzaicdkr,  of  Ipswich,  was  liberated  by 
Woodbridge  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  2d  ult,  for 
religious  service  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  intend- 
ing to  be  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  those  counties 
on  the  17th  ult;  to  visit  the  meetings  constituting 
the  same;  to  sit  with  the  families  of  Friends,  as  way 
may  open;  and  also  to  hold  meetings  with  those  not 
in  profession  with  us,  in  such  places  as  she  may  ap- 
prehend to  be  required  of  her.  She  commenced  visit- 
ing at  Liverpool,  on  the  day  after  the  Quarteriy  Meet- 
ing (18th),  the  families  of  Hardshaw  West  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  is  still  engaged  therein. 

Sarah  Fostsr  was  also  at  the  above  meeting,  with  a 
certificate  from  Tottenham  Monthly  Meetings  liberat- 
ing her  to  visit  the  me«ting$  constituting  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  She  is 
aceompanying  Sophia  Alxzakdsk  in  her  family 
visits,  whidi  will  occupy  them  some  time. 

Sarah  Tatham^  of  Leeds,  was  likewise  present  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Flreston. 


Trials  or  FAiTH.r-£very  temptation  with  which 
man  is  assailed  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through 
life,  may  be  considered  a  trial  of  his  faitL  When 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  by 
representing  to  her  that  the  fruit 

"  Of  thii  forbiddm  tree,  whoie  morUl  ttfU 
Brooght  dtalh  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wos,** 

was  desirable  for  making  her  wise,  her  fidtfa  may  be 
said  to  have  been  put  to  the  test  We  also  read  that 
''it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  did  tempt  Abra- 
ham." According  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle 
James,  we  suppose  we  ought  to  understand,  that  in- 
stead of  tempting,  th®  Lord  was  about  to  prwe  Abra- 
ham  to  try  kit  faith*  and  this,  we  find,  was  subjected 
to  the  severest  test  The  like  may  be  affirmed  as 
haviug  been  the  lot  of  mankind  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  the  righteous,  in  all  ages.  When 
Paul  dedares  that  <*  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  si^t," 
bis  hmguage  may  be  held  descriptive  of  mankind 
oniversally ;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
»amples  of  the  trials  of  iaith  in  individuals,  how- 


ever remarkably  they  were  distinguished  above  their 
fellows. 

These  reflections  have  suggested  themselves,  as 
we  have  oft  been  looking  at  the  position  which  our 
religious  Society  oceujnes  in  the  present  day,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  professing  Christian  worid. 
Friends,  as  a  body,  stand  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
united  belief  of  all  wars  and  fightings  being  utteriy 
inconsistent  with  Christianity;  and  sorely  the  mourn- 
ful spectacle  which  the  war  that  has  for  a  length  of 
time  been  waging  by  our  country,  has  been  the  means 
of  exhibiting — ^that  of  universal  Christendom  fanning 
the  flames  until,  if  possible,  they  were  seven  times 
hotter  than  they  ever  had  been — must  have  induced 
among  our  members  some  degree  of  seardung  of  heart, 
and  led  to  an  inquiry  of  this  sort:~Can  it  possibly 
be  the  case  that  so  small  a  section  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors as  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  in  the  righty  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  wrong,  as'  regards 
both  the  abstract  question  of  war,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  contest  now  waging  between  l^ussia  on  the  one 
side,  and  Turkey,  in  alliance  with  France  and  Britain? 
on  the  other?  We  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  trial  offaUh  to  which  our  Society  has 
been  subjected,  must  have  tended  to  strengthen,  rather 
than  to  shake,  their  fiuth  in  the  immutable  principle 
of  all  wars  being  incompatible  with  the  religion  of 
Clirist 

It  is  doubtless  discouraging  to  occupy  an  isolated 
and  unpopular  position  among  our  fellow-professors^ 
but  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  "  Truth  remains 
Truth,  though  all  men  forsake  it"  Hence  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  the  circumstances  in  which  Friends  are 
placed  with  respect  to  the  present  war,  antagonistic 
as  they  are  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  should 
have  no  little  weight  in  encouraging  the  belief,  or 
rather  of  confiiming  them  in  the  persuasion,  that  in 
the  several  other  important  particulars  by  which  they 
stand  distinguished,  they  are  not  mistaken,  sim- 
ply because  they  form,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
inccmsiderable  minority.  If  the  &ith  of  Friends  be, 
as  we  most  assuredly  believe  it,  primitive,  unadul- 
terated Christianity,  what  compensation,  we  may  in- 
quire, could  it  afford  to  any  one  for  abandoning  that 
fiuth  in  the  least  jot  or  titUe,  merely  to*  find  himself 
going  with,  rather  than  againet  the  popular  current  ? 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  present  as  well  as  every 
other  trial  of  our  faith,  may  we  be  permitted  to 
realize  what  an  inspired  apostle  desired  for  his  fellow- 
believen :— *  That  the  trial  of  your  fiuth  being  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though 
it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ; 
whom,  not  having  seen,  ye  love;  in  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory;  receiving  the  end  of  your 
fiuth,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls." 

During  greater  part  of  the  month  just  elapsed, 
the  public  mind  has  been  much  engrossed  weighing 
the  probabilities  of  a  continuance  or  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Latterly  the  conviction  hAs  grown  stronger 
that  peace  will  at  length  beoome  ascendant;  we  may 
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add  the  expreaflion  of  oar  fervent  tnwl,  OaA  Um  pro- 
epecto  of  so  desireaUe  a  consomiDatioD  may  grow 
brighter,  and  be  speedily  fulfilled. 

FRiEirBfl^  Appeal  on  the  WAiL^We  understand 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has 
carefully  perused  the  various  controversial  writings, 
mostly  pamphlets,  to  which  the  Appeal  on  the  subject 
of  the  war,  issued  by  that  meeting  on  behalf  of  our 
religions  Society,  has  given  rise.  One  or  more  of  them 
are  written  in  a  iriendly  spirit.  It  was  not  deemed 
needful  that  any  formal  answer  should  be  prepared, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  report,  which  is  rather 
ample,  shall  be  communicated  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting. 

One  pamphlet,  being  a  letter  by  William  Ellis,  of 
Camberwell,  to  the  four  Friends  who  signed  a  note, 
inclosed  with  many  of  those  copies  of  the  Appeal  which 
were  sent  by  the  post,  has  been  answered  in  print  by 
Henry  Bichard,  secretary  of  the  Peace  Socie^. 

Morals  vermu  Missions. — An  article  under  this 
liead  will  be  found  in  another  column.  Friends,  it  is 
well  known,  cannot  cansiUenUif  contribute  to  the^0n«- 
TcU  purposes  of  missions,  as  conducted  by  Christian 
professors  of  other  denominations ;  least  of  all  could 
it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  found  supporting 
the  Turkish  missions,  on  account  of  the  connection  of 
tliat  particular  object  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missious,  so  notoriously 
pr<hdavery  in  its  character.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no 
»niall  surprise  we  have  learned  that  Friends  in  some 
places  have  actually  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  these  missions,  in 
some  instances  even  doMing  their  subscriptions. 

We  very  much  regret  this  circumstance,  and  our  ob- 
ject in  here  adverting  to  it  is,  to  put  Friends  on  their 
guard  against  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
objects  wherein  there  is  the  slightest  taint  of  th^  odi- 
ous system  of  slavery.  "8wd  back  the  money,"  was 
the  cry  when  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  an  evil 
hour,  accepted  the  money  of  American  slaveholders 
to  build  their  churches,  &a;  and  to  those  of  our  mem* 
ben  who  have  contributed  to  the  Turkish  missions 
we  would  say,  **  Friends,  get  back  your  money,"  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Evqland's  SntENQTH. — The  following  interesting 
anecdote  was  rdated  in  a  speech,  delivered  by  the 
Hev.  J.  B.  Owen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
branch  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society : — 
^  It  was  a  noble  and  blessed  answer  of  our  Queen — 
the  monarch  of  a  free  people,  reigning  more  by  lore 
than  law,  because  reignmg  in  the  fear  of  God — it  was 
a  noble  answer  she  ffare  to  some  African  prince,  who 
sent  an  embassy  wiUi  costly  presents,  and  askea  her, 
in  return,  to  toU  him  the  secret  of  En^and's  greatness 
and  of  England's  slory;  and  our  beloved  Queen  sent 
him,  not  the  number  of  her  fleet,  not  the  number  of 
her  armies,  not  the  account  of  her  boundless  merchan- 
dise, not  the  details  of  her  inexhaustible  wealth ;  she 
did  not,  like  Hezekiah,  in  an  evil  hour,  show  the  am« 
bassadors  her  diamonds,  and  her  jewels,  and  her  rich 
oinaments — but  she  sent  him  a  beaulafully-bound  copy 
of  the  Bible,  and  said,  'There  is  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness.' " — F^rth  Paper. 


X  UBRART  and  reading-room  have  been  rsoentiy  ea- 
tablidied  at  the  York  raihray  station.  The  institu- 
tion was  commenced  by  a  few  of  the  workmen ;  and 
about  360  of  the  men,  out  of  about  1300  or  1400,  have 
become  members. — Newepaper, 

On  Death. — It  is  a  great  work  to  learn  to  die  safely 
and  comfortably,  even  the  work  of  all  our  lives ;  my 
turn  is  near,  and  this  preparation  is  my  daily  study ; 
but  it  is  the  communication  of  life,  hght,  and  love 
from  heaven  that  must  make  all  effectual,  and  draw 
up  our  hearts,  and  make  us  ready ;  for  which  I  daily 
wait  on  Ood,  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  door  of 
eternity."— iJicAarrf  Baxter,  1663. 

Trub  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  must  be 
founded  on  a  sincere  love  of  God,  and  an  affectionate 
filial  resignation  to  His  will ;  and  such  a  disposition 
must  necessarily  include  benevolence  towms  all 
mankind,  an  active  principle,  which  pain  and  sickness 
never  can  extinguish. — Jane  Bowdler, 

Propbrtibs  of  Purs  Water.— Many  of  the  pro- 
perties which  water  possesses  are  wonderfully  condu- 
cive to  our  comfort,  to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  condition  of 
things.  Thus,  even  the  unheeded  property  of  its 
freedom  from  smell  and  taste  is  important  to  animal 
comfort.  Sweet  odours  are  grateful  to  our  nostrils  at 
times,  sad  pleasant  savours  give  a  ^sh  to  our  rarer 
kinds  of  food.  But  health  fidls  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  ever  loaded  with  incense  and  perfumes,  or 
where  the  palate  is  daily  pampered  with  high  ansifmaj 
dishes  andf  constant  sweets.  The  nerves  of  sadl  and 
taste  do  not  bear  patiently  a  constant  irritation,  and 
the  whole  body  simers  when  a  single  nerve  is  cMk- 
tinually  jarred.  H^ice  it  is  that  water  and  air,  whidi 
have  to  enter  so  often  into  the  animal  body,  and  to 
penetrate  to  ite  most  delicate  and  most  sensitive  oigans 
and  tissues,  are  made  so  destitute  of  sensible  proper- 
ties, that  they  can  come  and  go  to  any  part  of  the 
frame  without  being  neroeiyed.  Noiselessly,  as  it 
were,  they  glide  over  the  most  touchy  nerves ;  and, 
so  long  as  they  are  tolerably  pure,  they  may  make  a 
thousand  visits  to  the  extremest  parte  of  the  body 
without  producing  the  most  momentary  irritetion  or 
sense  of  pain.  Externally,  also,  the^  can  be  applied 
to  the  most  delicate,  inflamed,  or  skmless  part  of  the 
body,  not  only  without  irriteting,  but  generally  with 
the  most  grateful  and  soothing  emcte.  These  nega- 
tive properties,  which  are  common  both  to  air  and 
water — tnough,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  rarely  thought 
of— are  nevertheless  most  essential  to  our  diuly 
comfort. — Prof.  JohnitorCs  Chemiitry  of  Common 
Life. 

Intrrestivo  Exprrimekt. — Two  hundred  pounds 
of  earth  were  dried  in  an  oven,  and  put  into  a  large 
earthen  vessel;  the  earth  was  then  moistened  with 
soft  Water,  and.  a  wUlow  tree,  weighing  five  pounds, 
was  placed  therein.  During  the  space  of  five  years, 
the  earth  was  carefully  watered  with  rain  water  or 
pure  water.    The  willow  grew  and  flourished ;  and  to 

Srevent  the  earth  being  mixed  with  flresh  earth,  or 
ust  blown  into  it  by  winds,  it  was  covered  with  a 
metal  plate,  perforated  with  holes,  suitable  for  free 
admission  of  pure  air  only.  After  growing  in  the 
earth  for  five  years,  the  wiUow  tree  was  removed,  and 
found  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds, 
and  about  three  ounces.  The  leaves  which  fell  from 
the  tree  every  autumn  were  not  indnded  in  this 
weiffht.  The  earth  was  then  removed  from  the  vessel, 
again  dried  in  the  oven,  and  afterwards  weighed ;  it 
was  discovered  to  have  lost  only  about  two  ounces  of 
ite  original  weight.  Thus  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pounds  of  fignin  or  woody  fibre,  bark,  &c.,  were 
produced  from  the  air  and  water. 
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Wgr,  mj  kd;  Irak  wbat^s  tbiA  to  yon  9  A  little  chop 
liike  74»  ain't  fit  &r  tile  berthJ"  "^O!  Sir^rhinal 
strong.  I  can  do  a  greaM dbml  oiyrcak,^  1  ain't  ao 
Ymj  old;"  ^  But  what  are  you  heve  lor  ?  You  den't 
look  like  a  city  boy.  Bun  away  from  home,  bey?" 
'^^O!  no^  indeed  Sir;,  my  father  died,  and  my  mother 
ia  very  poor,  and  I  want  to  do  something  ta  help  her. 
She  let  me  come "  "  Well^  aonny,  where  are  your 
letters  of  recommendation  ?  Can't  take  any  boy  with- 
out those."  Here,  was  a  damper.  Willie  had  never 
thought  of  its  being  necessary  to  have  letters  from 
his  minister,  or  his  teacher,  or  from  some  proper  per- 
son, to  prove  to  strangers  that  he  was  an  nonest  and 
good  boy.  Now,  what  should  he  do?  He  stood  in 
dieep  thought,  the  captain  meanwhile  curiously  watch- 
ing the  workings  of  his  expressive  face.  At  length, 
he  piit  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  out  his  little 
Bible ;  and,  without  one  word,  put  it  into  the  captain's 
hand.  The  captain  opened  the  blank  page,  and  read 
— ^^ WilUe  Qrahanr:  Ppesented  as  a  veward  fbp  regu- 
krand  muictnal  attendance  at  Sabbath-8oheol>  and 
lar  hie  bkmeleBr  conduct  there  and  ^eewfaere.  From 
hie  Sunday-teachep."  Ckptain  M'Leod  was  not  a 
pteoe  rasBi,  but  he  couTd  not  consider  the-  case  before 
fi«n  with  &  heart  unmevedw  The  litlde  fatiieriess 
ehiM^  sinndf ng  hombly  bef»re  him,  referring  him  to 
1^  testiraeny  ef  his  Sondnfy-eehool  teacher,  ae  it  was 
siven  in  his  little  Bi^,  toudied  a  tender  spot  in  the 
Meaet  of  thenoUe  seamra,  aaid  dapping  Wdlie  hear- 
tify*  en  the  dioulder,  hesaid>  *"  Youare  tie  bey  for  me; 
yo«  ^all  saH  with  me;  and  if  yov  are  aa  good  .<•  M 
ae  I  tikiak  rmi  ta»,  yonr  podtet  shant  be  empty  when 
yon  go  bftck  to  yonr  good  mother."— PtfiM  Paptn 

FoRTrruDB, — Thfs  virtue  ia  exercised,  not  only  in 
the  greatest  afSlctions^  but  in  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  and  ifm  these  its  trials  are  not  so  painfull,  yet 
they  may  perhaps  often  be  more  difficult.  It  enables 
us  to  bear  the  &nlt!3  and  weaknesses  of  others,  the 
disappointments,  and  humiliations  which  all  must 
meet  with,  and  the  numberless  little  vexations  and 
inconveniences,  which,  though  when  considered  sepa- 
rately they  may  appear  triffing,  yet  often  aflfect  the 
temper  miich  more  than  we  are  aware  of. — Jane 
Bawdier. 

HuMiUTT  is '  one;  of  the  most  dlstinguiahing  of  all 
the  Chriatian  virtues;  it  shines  wiJth  the  bciahtest 
ketre  in  oar  Saviour's  character,  who  descended  from 
the  throne  of  heaven  to  unite  himself  to  our  fallen 
afid.  ruined  natmre.  Bat  hie  humility  did  not  stop  at 
a  union  so  condescending ;  he  sustained  the  huml^st 
rank  in  life,  and,  in  the  end,  humbled  himself  still 
more  ({eeply  to  become  obedi^t  unto  death,,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  Therefore  his  foUowers  are  eom- 
manded  to  be  humble.  And  surely  ihe  duty  com- 
ports with  their  condition. 


TkfB  theory  the*  Ite-SlMle  eamofc  otiurwiflB- 
priate  the  revenues  ft  nont  nariffM  to  tile 
Church,  receives  a  perpetual  standing  denial  in  the 
ezialenAb  of  the  numereua  easea  iiv  which  hijaBe&  en- 
joy largp  revenues,  originally  devoted  to  ecclesiastical, 
purposes,  but  which  have  been  presented  to  them  on 
consideration  of  their  providing  fbr  the  dlacharee  of 
certain  ecdesmsttcal  duties,  which  ttteynaniilftyjS^ift 
the  most  ftiggardly  manner,  and  pocket  tiie  difleMDoei 
The  Stanford  Mercmry  says: — "A  oercefipoiidenee  b^ 
tween  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  the  Hen.  and  Bev» 
T.  C.  Skefiington,  vicar  of  Glapthome,  has  just  been 
published  bv  the  latter,  with  the  view  of  exposing  the 
evils  of  the  lay  rectoral  system.  On  etHher  side  inef» 
is  some  ebufition  of  temper;  bat  the  rev:  gmtiemeB 
has  the  best  of  the  alignment,  and  perseveres  iikhajr- 
ing  the  last  word.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  noble 
early,  he  commences  by  saying,  he  haa  not  the  honous 
of  Mr.  Skeffin^n's  acquaintance ;  and  he  concltidee 
by  declining  f3t  future  correspondence  with  him  di- 
recdy.  The  viear,  in  hie  reply,  'sai^s,  ''I  caa  hntdlyr 
find  terms  to  express-  my  indigmrtion.  aAt  tiie  naieMkV-' 
i-antable  language  in  which  your  letter  is  couched. 
If,,  as  M>Mr  of  the  realm,  yeiu*  lordskipeonsideiatkis 
ae  a  sufi&cient  reaaoato  be  abualve  to  those  who  simply 
fulfil  their  duty,  and  tell  you  what  is  right,  I,  as  a  son 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  will  tell  your  lordship  in  return 
that  such  conduct  will  not  escape  the  censure  of  the 
peopfe  of  this  liMid ;  and  that  it  ia  by  sucik  pride  and: 
bv  sneh  tynuiny  that  the  voioe  e£  the  eoiintey  }ksm 
airewiy  cried  out  against  the  ariatocra^^y;  and  it.  isv 
by  auch  means  tlu^t  their  downfall  will  be  accelerated.- 
'Ae  origin  of  the  correspondence  is  the  inefficiency  of 
the  school-house  at  Glapthome,  and  the  tnadeeoate 
state  of  the  finances  for  carrying  on  the  sdieoL  Ijercb. 
Cajrdigan,.  as  the  lay  rector,,  receives  all  the  tithsa.;. 
whereas  the  incumbent  gets  only  £91  a-year  for  tha 
united  vicarages  of  Glapthome  and  Cotterstuck.  The 
Hon.  and  Bev.  T.  C.  Skeffington  »  a  younger  brother 
of  Viscount  Massarene.'*^— iyeiTCTwtfii  Paper, 


Tjbs  Sacred  Yolvme  deariy  indieatea  the  oanase  of 
Hfe  to  be  anticipated,  by  all  of  ua  iti  this  wtnid. 
Gftudfid  by  that,,  we  ahadl  always  be  vevymederale 
indeed  ia  our  a«ticipatioBs;  of  earthly  goed.  The» 
eternal  ia  held  op  aa  beyond  coneeptioB.  f^riona, 
but  the  eeethly  ie  faithfidly  porteayed  »i  all  ite 
fiddenesaaad  iafleeority,  while  diasatMr  to  the  diikl 
of  God)  eeme  m  what  form  it  may,  is  always  amoa^ 
the  thinga  tha*  work  for  good.  It  ie  even  shown  to 
be  thait  whiek  werka  oet  an  exceeding,  even  aa  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory.  I(  then^  we  are  careful  to  iltvtdjt 
Hfe  ae  it  ie  plaeed  before  ne  by  eternal  h)Te  wkb  wis- 
doBv  we  shall  be  saved  from  having  a  wrong  object 
of  hope,  acid  aaved^  too^  from  so  serionely  mmAaJci^y 
the  natnte  of  diaappeuBkaeents  which  we  eacenittar 
in  the  world. 


CHnRCH-EAjn!;s  in  the.  paexsh  tej^tiubs. 

WhUiX  PkurBament  hesitates,  the  epponente  ef  eadee»-< 
aatical  taanAiea  inihe  pai^ahes  are  aeting  with  enei^ 
and  sacceas.  The  Xt^rotor,  a  new  monthly  journal,, 
gives  a>  record  of  all  the  church-rate  incidents  of  the. 
month ;  and  a  glance  at  this  record  will  aA  any  time 
furnish  most  significant  evidence  of  tiie  ffrowtii  of 
hos^ity  to  the  aiuRA-rate  aytttsn,  and  ef  the  imceese 
wi^  whiek  pasechiali  njd^  are  being-  eoetoiaed^  i* 
order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Thus  we;  find  in.  the  number 
for  this  months  acoonnts  of  aevere  contests  at  Wrex- 
ham, aad  at  MerUake,  irkere  theqiiestiea  haar  been 
^nght  ovev  and  over  agein  wi4{h  unweaving  pertiaa*^ 
€0^*  Ihi  1^  fivst-named  place,  both  sides  claim  the 
victory,,  in  oeaflequeiiee  of  at  difference  of  opiniont  ae  toi 
the  right  id  cottage  OQCi^^ittet  to  vote.  At  Maalton» 
the  Chureh.  party  &nt  objected  to*  the  voiea  of  these: 
pasties,  then  they  tendered  thwet,  and  fiaidly  beat  a. 
vetsenk.  At  Sehoka,  ia  Yorkshire,  a  rate  was.  earned 
only  by  |^at  ktadlord  eressune,,  the  tenantry  having 
reeeived  pexentptovy  orders  to>  vote  for  the  rate,  or  ab*^ 
atoia  from  voting.  In  two  plaoee^  one  near  Abergar 
veaay,.tbe  other  ia  a  cathedrfil  parish  (at  Worcester)^ 
tW  proposal  fbr  a  rate  foruad  no  seconder!  At  Bor-> 
vm  (Yozkahire)  aad  Framptoa-Cotterel  (^ar  Bristol)^ 
it  was  reeelved  to  try  the  voluntary  princi{db ;  and  it 
appears  that  ai  Bishang^  a  Suffolk  parish,  where, 
tbeyt  a(f Btem,  wae  reluctantly  tried,,  it  haa  been  found. 
tO;  aaewer  bett^  thaa  was  expected;  while  in  St. 
Clement^s  parish,  Ipswich,  .more  mon^  ia  thua  raised 
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thanwodldliavtebeenjieldedbyarateJ  Weaeethat 
at  two  places^  Neath  and  SottoB^  near  "Wisbeaoii, 
grofls  lU^ality  in  the  Testxy  proceedings  is  complained 
of,  and,  indeed,  in  the  &8t  ease^  the  rate  has  since 
been  abandoned;  while  it  will  be  liticated  in  the 
other.  There  are  some  noticeable  misoeluuieous  caaea. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Torqoay^  has  ousted  the  chairman 
of  A  vestiy  meetii^g,  and,  kistead  of  granting  a  rata, 
the  vestry  passed  a  fierce  anti-Puseyite  resolution. 
The  trustees  of  St  Dun  stands  in  the  West,  London, 
have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  their  rate  has 
been  misappropriated,  in  part,  for  years,  and  promise 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  At  Ipswich,  it  aeexxiB,  the 
town  coundl  levy  a  rate  under  an  £^izab^than  sta- 
tute, and  some  people  wish  the  prac^ce  to  be  re- 
spected bjr  Sir  W .  Clay.  At  Popbir,  Londo^,  a  heavy 
rate  is  levied  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  and,  as  is 
common  in  such  cases,  is  ill-^pent ;  and,  as  a  wind-un, 
we  may  «tate  that  at  St  Arvan*s,  Ghepstow,  church- 
rate  demands  as  low  as  Hiree  haffpenee  are  beu^  made 
npon  the  poor  members  of  the  poor  man's  church. — 

-  ■   '  ■  iiii      —      ■■li  ■!         —    i.       — .    ■.     »         -I  mm  ■■■  111!  11  I- 


To  ikt  SmTon  tif  Tkb  Bsnnnt  Fianio. 

Deaa  FRinrns, — Belkving,  in  I  do,  that  Qnak^nam, 
which  stricdy  embodies  the  active  duties  of  pure 
Christianity,  was  designed  to  be  as-a  ''liKht«e^aa4i 
hill,''  drawing  the  attention  of  mankind,  h^  its  testi> 
monies,  to  the  aavijig  power  of  Christ  revealed  in  the 
secret  of  the  aeul;  demanding  ihe  manifeBtation  of  a 
practical  faith  m,  the  midst  of  a  world  involved  m 
cuMtomt  and  btibiU  which  have  their  rise  in  thesyrai^ge' 
ments  of  men  who  had  not  heen  iastruotsd  in  the 
school  of  Christ;  the  teachanos  ia  which  drnnand  that 
ike  atandavd  of  Bis  hdy  will  shall  be  fearleaB^  and 
meekly  uplifted  in  the  midst  of  all  people-— ffreat 
shall  be  the  peace  of  these  £uthful  ones ;  and  no  doubt 
such  wu  be  made  nurtrcnnents  to  gtorliy  joim. 

If  we  loek  tfver  our  beloved  relmous  Socicrty  as  a 
vineyard  tvf  "the  LDnSTn  phmt^g — the  Boimdness  of  its 
doctrtnes,  upon  whi<^  Its  outward  testimonies  are 
Inned — ^how  steadily  lihey  were  -upheld  by  a  host  of 
its  ear^  tnenrbers,  and  ought  stin  to  be  upheld,  if  it 
occupied  its  right  place  sanoncst  the  Tarioos  sections 
of  the  professedly  Christian  diurch — ^we  cannet  \nit 
acknowledge  tkast  we  ought  to  fe<6t  sorrow  of  heart  at 
the  very  mcBAreiA  ia»niier  ici  wlndi  some  of  the 
standards  «r  tfefltHMuea,  w^riek  wore  so  gloriously 
nnfurM,  are  allowed  to  lall  before  emtom,  to  thie 
injniy  of  God's  cause,  and  what  if  I  say  ahnost  con- 
temptuous observance  of  those  before  whom  they  have 
been  soirendered ;  Who,  no  donlft,  oitherwise  would 
have  been  xxmfltr&ined  to  reepeet  the  agents  by  whom 
mfaHkinib^  mt^^iongprpfuMn  had  )wen  atftwandty 
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It  may  be  observed,  that  it  ia  the  practice  of  anaaj 
of  our  Friends,  the  yonng  more  especially,  in  their 
4e8ic«  i«9r  knowledge,  to  attend  ^*  Y^itg  yM»  Chris- 
tian «AjMooiatioB,*'  **  Ten)|KBanoe,"and  other  aaeetings. 
We  by  aa  meaoa  dispute  their  r^ht  or  ^peedem  to  do 
«04  in  &ct^  the  M^fuk  alee  a^ght  be  served,  if  oonakh 
toficy  ia  iakh  aad  praotiee  was  "evidenoed.  In  the 
arna^feawtftB  of  these  sseetiags,  when^  previoas  to  the 
•address,  the  intimation  is  pvo^aimed — often  in  the 
midst  of  ecmfunott — *^  Let  «s  pray,"  may  .it  aot  be 
seriou^y  asiked)  whether  Eriends,  bj  xmng  along 
with  tM  mass,  do  aot  «peo]y  violate  Uieir  testimony, 
that  aueh  a  sekimn  devetional  aet  jshonld  only  be 
peafonmid  aader  the  jyiwaediwitq  ooaBtraiAu^  ba|i^ 


tizii^  ii^uenoB  af  the  Holy  Spirit;  thereby  weak- 
ening their  own  moral  ^courage,  and  thus  failing  tp 
fflcbioit,  under  such  oircumatances,  the  convictions  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  also  leading  others  to  witness 
the  humiHating  eypectade  that  we^  a  people  peculiar^ 
called,  whose  mruathers  atood  as  monuments  to  the 
ennobling  power  of  the  revealed  will  of  their  God, 
have  not,  as  they  had,  a  practical  daily  faith  m  our 
profession  ?  How  much  wider  the  ixgnry  done  to  the 
spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  tiie  glory  of  the  Lord, 
when,  in  the  surrendering  of  our  testimony  to  true 
psayer,  we  compromise  also  the  s|Nrit  and  genins  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  if^  in  the  vood  prayer  fonnallj 
offei^d  at  such  times,  there  be  language  aaoh  as  this 
addressed  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits — ^  Thao,  who 
art  a  God  of  peace  and  a  God  of  oattles,  give  us  vio* 
tory  over  our  enemies,  and  preserve  our  armies  i" 

language  like  this  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  en- 
force a  oonvietion  of  the  pure  and  peaceable  mhdt  ef 
Him  who  came  to  put  act  end  to  all  warn  and  4ghtr 
i^ffs ;  and,  in  the  place  thereof^  to  beget  a  di^ositiott 
tolove  onr  enemies.  If  in  this  Christian  spirit  we 
profess  Him  before  men,  then  fie  will  adcnowledge 
us  in  the  jadgment-dayoeSQie  His  Father  and  the 
hoibrangala. 

whilst  we  jffe  thirsting  for  knowledge,  let  us  guard 
agalnat  eoimpromiaing  tiie  meaeare  of  ^gJU  given  unte 
us,  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved  &om  the  fearful 
oonseqneaoes  of  sin,  aad  be  enabled  fidthluUy,  Ihuv 
lessly,  and  hmnhfy  to  iellow  the  teachings  of  the 
Spirit 

How  needful  that  we  ahoald  use  ear  knowledge  of 
the  re<;^uirements  of  the  Lord,  eenformably  to  His 
holy  will;  ''For  if  any  man  see  thee,  whi^  hast 
knowledge,  sit  at  meat  in  thef  idoTs  temp^,"  oonlbaBs* 
ing  thj^lt  to  the  nnsanctified  ^n^^lff^m*  and  usages 
which  ma^  surraond  thee,  *^  shall,  not  the  conscieoce 
of  him  which  m  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those 
things  which  Jire  offered  to  idok  V — to  continue  in  the 
pnactiees  out  of  whidi  Christ  calla  his  true  follower^ 
and  qualifies  them  to  evince  their /aai^  in  His  illiuni- 
nating  nower  1  '^  And  throng  &y .knowledge  shafl 
the  weak  breiher  perish,  for  idiom  Ghxist  diecu" 

How  respoaaib^  then,  vre  we,  who  are  professing 
to  be  members  of  the  "**  Socielty  of  Friends  f  and  how 
acooantaHe  duB  we  be  in  the  divy  when  .inqnisitiea 
will  be  made  concerairig  the  tise  we  have  made  of  the 
knowledge  given  nnto  us  1 — YourJ&lend,     '   J.  M. 

DcBLW,  ISfi  ifofifA,  S7^  lS5fi. 


TAB  imE  ^USBTIOX. 
To  Ae  Cntoiib  V  ^faa  BnxTzsa  Faiekb.       T 

Da^a  FniBNDfi, —  FoUewi^  up  the  views  on  this 
sal^ljeot  which  I  eiyresoed  in  your  aiunber  for  Twelfth 
MoKth  last,  ^our  (^Barterty  Meeti^^  held  at  Traf^ 
on  the  ISth  instaat,  I  veqpsgMi  to  have  aome  mnwtes 
read  ia  connection  with  the  tithe  (Miestiui,  oontaiped 
in  the  Supplement  to  our  Rules  of  Discipline ;  which 
request  not  being  complied  with,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  knertiag  tham  in  yaar  next  number,  for  the 
information  of  those. Mvaans  ^Who  may  not  be  in  pos- 
session af  aaUl  snppleiMmt.  These  miniites  are  as 
i»ilow : — 

'*  We  wotild  afiectioaatdy  remind  Erieada,  in  oofr- 
aeotioB  with  the  act  passed  in  the  last  aession  of  Par- 
liament lor  the  oQDimatation  of  tithes  in  finsghyad,  of 
the  importance  of  an  upright  maintenanoe  of  the  tei^ 
timoi^y  of  oarreligioms  seeicbjr  on  the  sat)^eot«af  tithes, 
aad  <eaconi)age  them  to  watchftrhkess,  that*  neither  ia 
the  preliaaiuary  steps  wiuoh  may  be  taken  1^  <effB0t- 
iag  the  prooesed  oomnmiatio%  aor  in  the  subsequeoft 
otteration  or  the  ad^  they  in  any  degree  con^promiae 
theiir^ciBoiplea.'*— 1S37.    £.£. 
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^'We  believe  that  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical 
demands  was  laid  upon  onr  fore&thers  as  a  testimony 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  the  spi- 
ritual reign  and  goyemment  of  Christ ;  and  that,  in 
the  patient  endurance  of  persecution,  in  consequence 
of  this  part  of  their  Christian  profession,  they  were 
evidently  owned  of  the  Lord.  We  are  comforted  at 
this  time  in  the  persuasion  that  the  support  of  this, 
our  ancient  Christian  testimony,  continues  to  be  felt 
as  a  religious  duty  by  our  members,  and  that  not  a 
few  of  our  younger  Friends  are  brought  to  an  increased 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  duty  of  faithfully 
maintaining  it.  This  testimony,  as  far  as  tithes  are 
concerned,  is  grounded  both  on  their  origin  and  their 
application;  and,  seeing  that  the  rent-charge  into 
which  the  legislature  has  commuted  them  is  payable 
to  the  same  persons,  and  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
poses, we  feel  bound  to  press  upon  all  our  friends 
the  plain  and  obvious  duty  of  supporting  the  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  the  substituted  change  with  the 
like  faithfulness  and  consistency,  and  with  the  like 
straightforwardness  as  have  marked  the  maintenance 
of  it  in  reference  to  the  impost  in  its  original  shape. 
We  desire,  therefore,  that  all  our  Friends  may  con- 
tinue firmly,  yet  meekly,  to  bear  an  open  testimony 
against  those  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  that 
interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  still 
prevail.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  our  desire,  in  relation 
to  this  duty,  that  all  our  conduct  may  prove  that  it 
results  from  the  exercise  of  a  tender  conscience,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  as  we  believe  it  has  ever  been  on 
the  part  of  our  Society,  free  from  political  considera- 
tions."—1841.    P  E. 

"  This  meeting  has  had  under  its  solid  consideration 
the  act  for  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  conversion 
of  tithe  into  a  rent-charge  upon  lands;  and  it  is  of  the 
judgment  that  the  change  has  not  altered  the  objec- 
tionable character  of  the  impost ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  Friends  to  bear  their  testimony  &ithfully 
against  this  claim.  We  are  also  of  tiie  judgment  that 
iriends  should  not  act  professionally  in  making  the 
commutation  of  tithe,  or  apportionment  of  rent-charge, 
or  of  any  of  the  expenses  arising  out  of  the  commuta- 
tion. Ajid  we  are  concerned  to  recommend  that  when 
Friends,  either  as  landowners  or  otherwise,  may  think 
it  necessary  to  attend  tithe-commutation  meetings, 
they  should  be  very  watchful,  not  in  word  or  deed  to 
compromise  our  testimony  against  all  ecclesiastical 
demands ;  and  that  in  reference  to  all  other  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  fixing,  apportioning,  or 
subsequent  dividing  of  the  rent- charge,  the  same 
watchful  care  be  miuntained."— 1842.    r,  £. 

'*  The  indorsement  of  the  Accounts  of  Sufferings  is 
now  to  be  as  follows : — Tithe*  in  kindy  rent-charge  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  tithee^  prieste*  demands,  and  those  odled 
chureh-ratee  by  warranL^ — 1846.    Yours  truly, 

I2th  Month,  fSd,  1855.  J.  C.  Brownb. 
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SCOTTISH  AFFIRMATION  ACT— ITS  SUCCESSFUL 

WORKING. 
7b  the  Editobs  of  Tbk  Bainsn  Fsiino. 
Sirs, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valu- 
ftble  paper,  to  convey  to  your  numerous  readers  a 
brief  notice  of  the  sucoessnil  working  of  the  Scottish 
Affirmation  Act  of  last  session  of  Ftoliament,  in  two 
reoent  cases. 

l8t|  William  Morison,  Mill  of  Craigton,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  of  Banff,  to  appear  as  witness 
in  a  disputed  ease  anent  the  flowin^^  or  a  bum.  When 
the  court  had  met,  he  was,  before  giving  his  evidence, 
requested  to  make  oath.  This  he  most  respectfully 
dedinedy  on  religious  groandfl,  to  do,  but  was  willing 


^  to  affirm."  The  court  would  not  sustain  his  scruples 
of  conscience.  The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly 
suspended,  and  after  some  delay,  adjourned  for  a  fort- 
nignt  In  the  interval  Mr.  Morison  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Glasgow  for  advice,  when  a  copy  of  the  Scottish 
Affirmation  Bill  was  sent  to  him,  which,  being  pro- 
duced in  court  at  the  next  meeting,  satisfied  afi  par- 
ties. The  judge  immediately  permitted  an  affirmation 
in  lieu  of  the  oath.  Important  evidence  was  freely 
tendered  and  received ;  and  after  the  trial,  the  honest 
and  conscientious  non-juror  returned  home  with  light 
steps,  to  relieve  his  anxious  and  apprehensive  wife 
and  family. 

2d,  James  Couper,  insurance  broker,  Glasgow,  ap- 
plied to  the  Stamp  Office  officials  there  for  the  usual 
return  on  a  spoiled  stamp  of  15#.,  and  because  he 
filled  up  the  schedule  before  a  justice  of  peace,  with 
the  word  "  affii-m"  instead  of  "  swear" — taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  Affirmation  Act — he  was  refused  his 
claim,  and  told  that  none  except  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  were  privileged  to  affinn,  but  that  he 
mig^ht  write  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  on  the 
sucject.  This  was  done,  and  an  answer  returned  to 
the  same  effect.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  was 
next  addressed,  but  he  declined  to  interfere.  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  written  to, 
and,  in  a  most  courteous  reply,  referred  all  further 
communication  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  A  fresh 
statement  was  accordingly  sent,  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  pleasing  and  mtifying  tidings  arrived,  from  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  requesting  Mr.  Couper  to 
call  at  the  Stamp  Office,  and  obtain  liis  return  on  a 
solemn  affirmation. 

This,  doubtless,  wiU  gladden  the  hearts  of  many. 
They  will  be  delivered  from  that  dread  and  apprehen- 
sion which  haunted  them  in  following  their  convic- 
tions of  sacred  duty.  Justice  is  maintained — the  law 
is  vindicated — and  the  conscientious  protected ;  and, 
4>e  it  ever  borne  in  mind,  this  great  boon  is  irrespec- 
tive of  sect  or  creed;  equal  justice  to  all.— Yours  truly, 

J.  B. 

SSuch  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  ut- 
y  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to 
administer  the  law.  But  for  this  these  parties  would 
have  been  saved  all  the  trouble  they  were  needlessly 
put  ta  An  effort  is  being  now  made  to  have  Uie 
operation  of  the  act  exten^d  to  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  cases,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  successful — Eds. 

HAKGIKO  BT  CHRISTIANS. 
To  the  Editobs  of  Trs  Bbitisb  FaiiHD. 

RXBPKCTED  Friends,— The  following  is  an  artide  from 
the  Manchester  Daily  Examiner  and  Times,  of  Jan.  7, 
on  capital  punishment.  If  it  should  be  deemed  suit- 
able for  your  publication,  I  shall  be  glad  of  its  inser- 
tion. The  statistics  and  remarks  which  it  contains 
might,  if  circulated  far  and  wide,  tend  to  hasten  the 
abolition  of  that  odious  law. — ^Yours,  &c.,        S.  A. 

Oalcraft  and  the  rope  have  once  more  vindicated 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  another  wretched 
male&ctor  has  been  sent  to  his  last  account.  The 
event  is  too  full  of  loathsome  incident  to  be  dwelt 
upon  but  with  horror.  Ten  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Precisely  at 
twelve  o*clock  the  ghastly  procession  appeared  upon 
the  scaffold.  The  culprit  was  firm  to  tde  very  iast. 
A  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  surveyed  the  ffrim 
machinery  of  death.  No  confession  or  denial  of  the 
crime  escaped  his  lips,  though  he  expressed  repent- 
ance for  the  wicked  Itfe  he  had  been  leading.    Half 
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a  minute,  three  conYuIsive  jerks,  loid  the  struggling 
wretch  was  in  eterQitr.  Drearily  the  rain  fell  on  his 
unhonoured  corpse,  while  the  murderer's  requiem  was 
shouted  and  yelled  by  the  multitudes  below.  Justice 
is  satisfied;  blood  for  blood  has  been  rendered;  he 
was  a  cut-tluroat,  and  we  strangled  hitu.  He  did  his 
part  under  the  cover  of  darknefis,  and  at  the  im- 
pulse of  diabolical  passion;  we  did  ours  stronffly, 
slowly,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  lacime  of  law.  He  has 
been  flnnjf  violently  into  the  6irekd  unseen,  leaving 
behind  him  a  name  that  will  TCfi  in  ignominy,  and 
perpetuate,  within  numerous  circles,  poflutin^  recol- 
lections of  crime  and  vengeance  to  the  thu'd  and 
fourth  generation. 

Disclaiming  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  all 
maudlin   sentimentality,  wo  nevertheless  are  com- 
pelled to  ask,  whether  this  is  precisely  what  society 
ought  to  do  with  the  murderer  ?    We  ask  the  ques- 
tion  with   no   foregone   conclusion,  but,  strive   to 
escape  the  problem  as  we  may,  we  are  driven  back  to 
ask  whether,  as  men  pretending  to  civilization,  we 
are  shut  up  to  this  as  the  only  just  and  rational 
course?     TJnder  every  aspect,  the  present  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  condemned  culprit  is  most  repulsive 
and  horrible.  It  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  every  man  who 
has  a  spark  of  humane  feeling.     We  cannot  exclude 
from  our  ima^nation  the  appalling  thought  that  a 
fellow-creature  will  be  solemnly  strangled  to-morrow. 
There  are  the  gallows,  the  officiating   priest,  the 
pinioned  malefactor  listening  to  his  own  obsequies, 
the  official  man  of  blood,  the  fatal  noise  of  the  drop, 
the  death  struggle,  and  the  silence  which  tells  that 
all  is  over.    T&  dAj  of  execution  is  emphatically 
a  day  of  suffering  K>r  thousands,  and  must  be  so 
while  the  human  heart  is  accessible  to  compassion. 
It  is  the  thought  of  death  which  overmasters  us; 
we  could  see  the  culprit  consigned  to  a  life-long 
imprisonment  without  a  single  touch  of  recusant 
sympathy,  but  to  hang  him — ^this  strangely  turns 
our  abhorrence  of  the  crime  into  pity  for  the  ci*i- 
minal.      Who  would  shake  hands  with  Calcraft? 
Who  would  invite  him  to  breakfast  ?    Who  would  not 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  sight  of  those  hard  and 
passionless  features,  those  eyes,  unused  to  weep,  which 
nave  received  the  last  despairing  looks  of  so  many 
victims,  and  selected  the  spot  where  the  knot  could 
do  its  fatal  worki    Yet  this  man  is  the  high-priest 
of  justice ;  he  merely  carries  out  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  and  the  mandate  of  the  queen.    AU  this  is  de- 
clamation.   Is  it  so  ?    Is  there  no  logic  of  sentiment  ? 
Is  there  no  symmetry  of  feelings  as  well  as  of  dogma, 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  perpetrating  an 
«rror1     The  sentiment  of  utter  dii^st  which  the 
sight  of  a  public  execution  awakens,  is  its  conclusive 
eondemnation.    It  is  the  undefined  sensation  of  hor- 
ror which  is  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a  mon- 
ster.   The  moment  that  the  awards  of  justice  go 
beyond  the  point  at  which  humanity  can  say,  reluc- 
tantly but  heartily,  Amen !  they  destroy  their  own 
efficiency,  and  visibly  weaken  the  rampart  which  so- 
ciety is  interested  in  throwing  up  to  resist  the  inroad 
of  crime. 

We  pass  by  a  variety  of  arguments  which  might  be 
urged  against  the  practice  of  capital  punishments, 
and  beff  the  readers  attention  to  one  onlv.  There 
cannot  DC  a  doubt  that  it  operates  as  an  obstacle  to 
conviction  in  all  cases  where  the  evidence  is  not  of 
the  most  conclusive  kind,  and  hence  in  mAoy  where 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  guilt.  Take  the 
.  following  fiusts: — During  the  years  1846  to  1853, 
-586  persons  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  murder. 
Of  these  no  less  than  376  were  acquitted,  76  were 
disposed  of  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  only  134  were 
convicted.    Even  of  these  no  less  than  CI  received 


pardon  or  commutation  of  the  extreme  sentence, 
leaving  only  73  on  whom  the  law  was  actually  car- 
ried into  effect ;  that  is,  out  of  586  committals,  only 
73  were  capitally  punished.  Compare  these  results 
with  what  nappened  in  reference  to  a  different  dasa 
of  indictments,  those  for  housebreaking,  for  example. 
During  the  same  time  4792  persons  were  committed 
on  this  charge ;  of  these  only  828  were  acquitted,  two 
were  found  insane,  and  3962  were  convicted.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  circumstances  and  the 
same  rules  of  evidence  are  found  in  both  cases ;  how, 
then,  are  we  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  results? 
A  short  time  since  Sarah  Newton  was  acquitted 
of  murder  at  Hertford,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence.  To  one  of  the  jurors  on  this  case  a 
gentleman  remarked,  that  they  had  returned  verdicts 
of  ^'  guilty  "  in  secondary  cases,  on  far  less  satisfactory 
evidence  than  that  which  had  been  adduced  against 
Newton.  What  was  the  reply  ?  "  Oh,  but  you  surely 
would  not  hang  a  man  on  the  same  evidence  that 
would  transport  him !"  Why  not  ?  The  humanity 
of  the  juror  gave  the  true  answer,  but  it  was  one 
which — grantmg  the  expediency  of  capital  punish- 
ments—no argument  could  sustain.  During  the  as- 
sizes which  have  just  closed  there  were  32  commit- 
tals for  murder.  Of  these  no  less  than  15  were  acquit- 
ted, 14  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  only 
two  were  convicted— two  out  of  32.  *  These  facts 
lead  to  the  inevitable  inference  that  a  larger  prO' 
portion  of  murderers  escape  puniehmeni  than  any  other 
class  of  criminals.  The  offence  which  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  guarded  against  is  the  least ;  and  scores  of 
persons,  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  revolting  crime 
of  feloniously  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
are  turned  loose  upon  society,  invested  by  a  jury's 
verdict  with  the  character  of  innocence.  What  can 
be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Bring  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity into  harmonv  with  a  bad  law  1  This  is  im- 
possible. Nothing  then  remains  but  to  reconcile  the 
law  with  humanity,  and  thus  spare  society  the  dis- 
grace and  the  risk  of  beins  compelled  to  receive  baok 
again  into  its  bosom  culpnt«  who  have  stained  them- 
selves with  the  darkest  crimes. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  legion  of  crimes  besides  mur- 
der were  punishable  with  death.  Thousands  have 
been  swung  on  the  scaffold  for  stealing  a  sheep  or  a 
horse,  or  for  acts  of  larceny  which  are  now  visited  with 
various  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  older  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  will  recollect  one  poor  fellow  who 
was  hanged  at  Newton  Heath  for  stealing  a  few  yards 
of  calico  from  a  bleaching  croft.  These  penalties  were 
then  thought  necessary ;  now  we  look  back  upon  them 
with  shame,  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  But  mur- 
der, it  is  said,  is  a  crime  of  a  unique  character.  It  is 
unique  only  as  standing  at  the  furthest  reach  of  crime; 
as  involving  more  malevolence^  more  turpitude  of 
character,  and  more  peril  to  society.  It  differs  from 
other  crimes  merely  in  degree.  Granting  that  no 
penalty  short  of  death  can  fully  equal  its  enormity — 
though  it  may  well  be  ax^ed  that  perpetual  imprison- 
ment is  fiu*  more  terrib^ — does  it  belong  to  man  to 
punish  crime,  or  only  to  repress  and  prevent  it?  The 
murderer  will  not  escape  a  murderers  doom ;  of  this 
there  is  no  danger;  but  what  is  our  province?  Let 
this  question  to  pondered  in  a  spirit  of,  we  will  not 
say  Cimstian  charity,  but  of  Onristian  knowledge, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  The  laws  of 
Moses  visited  murder  with  death,  but  they  did  the 
same  with  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sab- 
bath. In  the  school  of  a  greater  than  Moses  we  have 
surely  learned  a  different  lesson.  For  ourselves  we 
are  convinced  that  Christianity  is  as  much  opposed  to 
capital  punishments  as  it  is  to  the  slave  trade ;  and 
though  Doth  exist  in  lands  wMoh  are  reputed  Chris-  ^ 
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tiaiij  the  coexistence  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot,  in 
the  natare  of  things,  continue.  We  have  jret  to  apph^ 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  onr  criminal  prcK^- 
ure.  In  old  times  it  was  purely  heathenish ;  we  have 
now  reached  the  twilight ;  but  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  profound  wisdom  and  pore  beneficence 
of  religion  will  fully  iiTadiate  such  dark  sodal  ques- 
tions ;  tlien,  if  not  before,  the  scaffold  will  form  a  part 
of  the  barbarous  lumber  of  past  ages,  and  the  hang- 
man will  exist  only  as  one  of  those  hideous  visions  <^ 
infiuic^y^  which  are  smiled  into  shadows  by  the  de- 
vdoped  and  cultured  man. 


1 


••THE   OOSPSL   rLAJT    OF    SALVATION." 

To  f^e  Editobs  of  Tun  British  ritiEND. 

DsAR  FaifiXDS^ — We  may  occasionally  trace  the  in- 
tnMluotion4MBongst  Friends  of  a  style  of  expression 
«&  reli|pouB  sal^cts,  which  savours 'more  of  the  phra- 
Mology  onrvent  with  professors  of  other  denomina- 
UoDa,  than  of  the  simple  and  scriptm'al  language 
^4^P^  lonnerly  by  members  of  our  Sociel^.  One 
aaoih  mode  -of  exj^ression  is  that  under  which  the 
humbling,  y€t  joyfiiL  experience  of  ihe  pArdoniag 
love  of  God,  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  is  spoken 
of  «A  an aoceptaaoe  of  "^  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation." 
Zhere  is  bat  one  name  given  under  heaven  whereby 
men  oaa  be  saved;  and  although  it  was  not  until 
the  fiilncnn  of  tiioe  was  come  mt  ^  God  sent  forth 
His  SoB«  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
to  a«deem  them  that,  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
night  jseoeive  the  adoption  of  sons,*'  and  that  a  more 
abundant  effusion  of  the  Spirit  mi^ht  be  beetowed  on 
them  that  believe  on  Him,  yet  this  name  was  given 
also  to  our  first  parenta,  after  their  transgi^ession,  as 
ihe  pNBBiifled  seed  of  the  woman,  which  should  bruise 
the  aarpentVi  head.  There  was  not  only  pardon  offered 
thKMighHiro,  but  also  poiver^  that  they  and  their  de- 
floendants  mi^t»  through  Him,  become  the  children 
of  God.  The  goapel  was  preached  unto  Abraham  be- 
foie  the  law^  as  it  was  also  to  the  Israelite^  of  whom 
it  is  written,  '^  Th^  drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  that 
followed  them,  and  that  Bode  was  Christ;"  and  again, 
after  rsJbrring  to  the  provocation  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  warning  whidi  may  be  derived  thenoe,  Paul 
ga^  **For  ttttto  us  was  the  goapel  preached,  as  well 
w  iioto  them;  but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit 
diom,  not  being  mixed  wkh  taith  in  them  that  heard 
it.'*  2a  the  ^ypes  and  offerings  of  the  Moeaic  law  the 
Son^f  God  WM  shadowed  ibrtti;  His  outward  coming, 
««fferii^{%  and  death,  and  His  spiritual  kii^om»  were 
the  theme  of  prophetic  strains ;  ao  that^  in  all  ages  <^ 
the  world,  from  the  fall  to  the  present  time,  we  may 
ngard  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption  as  ''liim 
firat,  Him  iaa^  Him  midst,  and  without  and;"  at  the 
•ame  time  rBverently  acknowledging  that  the  bright- 
Bees  of  the  goapel  did  not  ahiae  forth  in  its  fall  lustre, 
witil,  in  \&  prepared  body.  His  soul,  aoooixliug  to 
the  gaMieus  pntpoee  of  the  Father,  was  made  an 
ofi^niw  £]r  aim. 

No  Joubt  the  phrase, ''  Gro^pel  plan  of  advation,** 
« 'vsed  in  much  aiaoerity  by  some  on  whose  hearts 
the  Sternal  Spirit  has  eeided  the  oonaoliagdeclaration, 
''Thy  sins  are  foc^ven  thee.**  Still,  there  is  a  mitt 
aarnnudingthis  mode  of  spealring  and  writing,  which 
eon^ierto  not  with  the  eleameas  and  fulness  of  the 
salvation  which  is  offered  to  m.  The  tenn  has  been 
awd  ky  ao  manir  (not  of  onr  Society)  to  denote  that 
mam  wm^  be  mved  Uuroi^  a  belief  in  all  that  the 
Swriosr  has  douefior  us — widunU  iM^Mart  from  that 
trae  &ilh  in  whieh  snl^eotion  is  yieldea  to  the  power 
of  His  life  and  Spirit  wiikm  as,  creatii^  the  new  mal^ 
that  on  this  aooonnt  alone  its  ad<^tiun  by  na,  who 
pntes^^wtsr  spiritnali^yia  fitf- from  being  desinhla 


Besides  which,  it  appears  derqjatory,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  Divine  Giver  and  gift,  to  speak  of 
the  eternal  salvation,  of  which  Christ  iB  the  author, 
as  a  ^  plan^  of  redemption,  when,  in  order  to  be  par- 
takers of  its  benefits,  we  must  receive  Him  in  the  wmt 
of  His  spiritual  ooming;  must  accept  Him  as  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Spirit,  God  over  afl, 
blessed  for  ever.  The  apostles  treat  the  sacred  4Kib- 
ject  in  a  very  different  manner.  They  testify  of  the 
f'ather*s  love  in  sending  His  Son  into  Ihe  world,  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;  that  ^'God,  who  is  riuoh  in 
mercy,  for  the  ffreat  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  ouickened  us  tqgether 
with  Christ  (by  grace  ye  are  savea),  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together,  and  made  us  sit  togetlier  in  heavenly 
placea  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  in  ages  to  come  He  mi^rt 
show  forth  the  exceeding  ridies  of  His  grace  in  Sm 
kindness  towards  us  through  Christ  Jesus;  £or  by 
grace  are  ye  -saved  through  faith;  and  thmi  ttot  if 
yow9dve»;  it  is  the  gift  of  God/* 

Kamestly  desiring  that  these  few  remarks  may  aot 
hurt  any  tender  mini,  but  may  conduce  to  discoura^ 
the  use  of  a  phrase  wliich,  to  xelj  apprehaasion,  is  fiw 
from  conveying  the  views  of  Friends  on  this  io^oiiattt 
subject,  I  remain,  with  lov^  jour  friend, 


THE  LIF£  OF  0R.  TOTTirO.  BY  TOE  D£A^  OF  ELT. 

to  ikt  EoiroBs  ^  Tax  Baitua  Faikbs. 

EsTBBKU)  Fbicnds, — I  have  biely  been  rssdiag  th» 
Lift  of  Tk^mat  Tounff,  MJ)^  F.£JSL,  dsc^  by  Oeorga 
Peaoook,  I>S>^  &cl,  te.«  Dean  of  £ly,  and  as  it  «on±u|is 
some  paasms  whioh  1  thought  of  intsiest  to  mf%at 
Society,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  giv^theoEi  m 
place  in  your  columns. 

Before  commencing  tiw  nacntive,  it  may  be  jieedM 
to  presuae  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  senti- 
ment  and  fbim  of  frxpressifloi  of  seme  of  these  <»- 
tracts;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  is  odiled 
by  an  Xpisoopalian,  and  addressed  to  flie  gtmm 
readeTi  cather  than  to  the  religkras  body  to  wideh 
eariy  tt&  Br.  Yomg  belonged,  we  shall  be 
to  asake  ^e  aHowanoe  isr  anything  we  ^ 


*"  Dr.  Thsnas  Yoimg,  the  snbjeet  of  iht  foilowi^ 
loir,  WQss  botn  st  Milverten,  in  Scsnni  sstahh^^  «n 
the  13th  -of  Jane,  1773.  He  was  the  4ds0t  «r 
diildren  of  Thomas  and  Sssah  Yoong;  iik 
whose  maidsn  name  was  ZHvns,  wasths  nsfti 
Biehaid  firscUsshy,  a  ph3rmcian  of  gswt 
Lendsn.  His  psrenia  were  both  maashsn  nC 
Society  of  Frieods,  ooeapyiag  a  imijaa^iihit  atatina  in 
the  Buddie  la^s  of  fife.  They  were  strict  ohaemnan 
of  the  priBeiples  of  HuAr  sect,  in  which  thsirsiiiUbsn 
were  very  caffeftdfy  edoostod,  and  the  eUfest  son  np. 
pears  te  hawe  adcfitad  in  kas  eorliar  yean  all  tM 
diaracteristie  obserfraaioes  and  tsaefes  ef  the  Sooiety, 
though  he  aftetwaida  ^bandansd  tt.  8onM«f  thosn 
prinopks  whieh  raoognine  the  immedbile  ininanoa  of 
a  Sspreme  IstelUgeaeeasa  goide  in  liha<irdinary 
duct  of  life,  are  not  a  little  calculated,  when 
periy  rmlafced,  to  ennourage  feelings  sf  self^oonfidenoe 
and  pride  in  ihe  abhievement  of  infealledtmd  ns  w«il 
of  moral  triumphs;  and  it  waa  to  the  epeortioa 
these  eariy  xmpveasums  tlwt  Dr.  Yoonff  was 
tomad  in  after  life  to  attriknte, in  mo^^kk  di^ien, 
the  fennatiDB  of  those  habits  of  petseamanns  isi  !». 
bsnring  to  Qon^osr  every  diftenhy,  homey 
dabke  it  mitfht  i^pear  to  be,  bv  which  hs 
markably  aatingeishsd,  and  wineh  snahlad 
from  his  boyhood,  to  work  out  his  own 
with  little  nnpanrit  nssistanos  or 
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i»  SomuoBaeiMK^  and  ki  v«ft  1k»tu^  bgr  ht»  oooft- 

the  Mkotm  iMDMidmto  fwa  of  kwriMwln,.  Pr.  BsMU^Bb^r, 
&  eumuBBteiMe  vlueb.  aMBOt^  a»  wU  W  awi^.  tl» 

S^aaa  idefc  of  tiiftttfcajBMiw  af  Aa^Mifltteaae  awy  be 
gi^itiMKad  fraa  tiia  ftxUowiag'  paiayaphy  im  a  li^btar 
widraaaacL  ^jr  Sn  AradEMy  to  U»  naphaw;.  tiuft 
aiMiut  tWaga  af  suttocoL 

'^  llaeQik«b  feiwll  tke  iBWt  ri^  ^MT wko  ow  beiaaoiMNr 
agiujtttraniarl)  woaidin  700,  ^ih*  flMm  n  aU  tiiaqpi 
to  aet  yousaall  a^v»  trdnMonr  hnDUHulgr^  aaani  moaa 
moofitroTis  or  reprehensible  than  it  might  be  to  ^km 
generality  of  mankind.  Yonr  pnuiarjr  almit  abatain- 
ing  from  the  use  of  suf^,  on  aoconnt  of  the  Negro 
trade,  in  any  one  else  would  be  altogether  ridiculous, 
but  as  long  aa*tii^iiAqii»  of  yearnnui  kaaps  firee  from 
spiritual  paida»  ot  tea  mvA  ftaacua^oft !»  your  f»- 
culity  of  acquiring  languages,,  which  are  but  the  drosa 
of  laiowledge,  you  may  be  indulged  ul  such  whims, 
tin  your  mind  beooisnes  enlightened  with  more  reason.*' 

"  In  the  spring  of  1794^  when  proceeding  from  Ox- 
ford on  a  Tisit  to  his  friendis  in  the  west  of  EixgUnd, 
lie  passed  throu^  Bath,  where  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  drinking  the  waters,  under  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Brocklesby,.  by  wh«m  he  was  oammissioned  to 
make  inquiriiBS  of  his  local  medical  abtendiGuit  respect- 
ingr  the  state  ofhis  patient's  health.  The  duke,^  who 
had  heard  of  h is  iiu|uirieS).  requested  to  sea  him..  The 
fbUowing  letter  gjfves  a.  £viMHirabIa  impression  of 
Toun^'s  maimers  and  aoayersatijoo: — 

«Bm^  JRiy  3ih,  179C 

*Mt  dear  Doctor,,— I  naed  not  wtfte  much  abeut 

xnysell^  as  your  nephew,,  who  cBiied  with  me  yesterday^ 

•  will  give  you  a  good*  account  of  my  healths    I  have, 

'  however^  still  returns  of  headach%,  and  my  I^gs  eon- 

tinae  very  week, 

'  Bat  I  must  tell  you  how  nuach  pleased  we  all  were 
trSth  Mr.  Tbaog,  I  really  never  saw  a  Toang.  man 
more  pleasing:  and  eBjzaging.,  He  aaem&to  have  air 
reaxfy  acquired  much  Knowledge  ist  most  branchesi 
and  to  be  stndfoua  of  obtainiBg  more ;  it  ccmies  out 
without  aS&sist^tt,  on.  all  snb|ect8  ha  taiks  upon.  He 
is  very  cheerfiil  and  easy,  without  swumtng  aoythmg, 
and  even,  on  the  peculiiudties  of  his  dress  and  (^^laker- 
iism  he  tslked  so  reaaonfibly,  t^t  we  cannat  wish,  him 
to  alter  himself  in  any  one  particular,  hx  short,  I  end 
aa  I  be^a,.  by  assarine  you  that  the-  dm^hesa  ami  I 
are  quite  charmed  wiiui  aim,,  and  shaDi  be  hji^py  to 
renew  ouv  aequainiance  with  hiia  when  wa  reJaum  to 
Loudon^ — I  am^  yours,  moat  sineerely^ 

^  Pr.  Brocklesby.  '  Bichvond,.  &C.'' 

**  TowardEk  the  latter  end  of  August  he  paid  visits— 
amongst  otlier  friends  of  hia  unci's — to  Dk.  Herschel 
of  Slough,  Mr.  Burke  of  Beafflnsfield,.  and  to  the  Duke 
of  BicEmond,.  at  Goodwood.  The  duke,  who  was 
then,,  and  had  been  for  some  tima^  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  was  confirmed  upon  this  second  visiifc 
in  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  before  expressed  of 
hia  manners  and  atlalniB^irts^  »nd  offei^  htm  l^ap- 
liiMntmeii#  of  Ms  private'  secretary,  whic^  waa  aib  that 
time  vacant" 

In  a  1fftttf>y  *A  Kla  TifiAfliAi>  whiAh  wa&  written  on  the 
occasion,,  ha  says-^'*  I  have  very  lately*  refrtsed  the 
pressing  ofler  of  a  situation  which  would  have  been 
the  most  &vourable  and  flattering  introduction  to 
palitiisak  Hfe  that  a  young:  vum  in  my  eirenoaataaeas 
eanld  daaiva.  I  might  haara  Hwd  sfe  a  dnka'a  taUe, 
with  a  sahurroii  £&9^  a-yaar,  as  his  saomtaEy,  aad 
with  hopas  Of  &nx>sa  laerfliftisre  iqp^MniilniteBt  ift  atahoat 
tinsi    1  abaold  hiKva  baen  m  an  agroaabto  ^ 


h»¥a  had  Uttftaui^eb  toaftoAy^a  litany,  a  lahoaa^ 
tory,  and  philoaophical  apporatoa  al  my  aervioa;  and 
I  vaa»at  aahamfid  ta^aJl^  m(f  regacd  finr  anr  Society 
aa  a  pviaci^  seaaopi  &t  my  not  aecapiing  tha  fr(^ 
ipoaal'' 

It  would  hara  baaoa  wall  fi»r  Youag  i£  the  snixifc 
wliiob  diatated  thia  ahaapMlDoa  of  fotuna  and  mma 
for  tha  aika  of  ons  veligiotta  Sodety,  hod  baea  nainr 
tatned  tar  tha  last  But,  alaai  for  humaa  aonstiuicuK 
We  soan  find  him  pvcfiaKiBg  to  aJbandon  the  prinoipLsa 
In  whieh  ho  had  been  traiittd  and  edneated,  to  enter 
wiih  aividity  ikUa  tha-  plaaaoaea  of  tha  woild.  It 
wonjd  hava  haau.  aa  intvaatiBf  study  to  have  tracecl 
tba  moldvea  y^hkk  lad  tha  aubieet  of  this  mamoijr  to 
adopt  aodfc  aa  apparcubly  abodaa  chaage ;  sad,  pc«- 
haf%  BWBfr  af  tiia  UUera  mittaii  about  this  timie  ta 
some  of  his  private  friends  might  have  thrown  soma 
light  upoft  tae  iniiWTV  batf  ▼sty  few  of  theaet  are  to 
be  fonad  in  the  aarsative.  The  woik  bemff'  designed 
for  general  perusal,  the  editor  probably  did  not  eattr 
sider  thaaa  of  saffidant  iatarest  for  publicatioD.  The 
iMrtoriiiln^  thsra&ve^  te  eoable  the  reader  to  form  a 
eorreet  judgmant  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr. 
Yooj^g  araextieaiiely'  wsanty,  impartiag  somewhat  of 
a  fragmaiitary  fisrm  to  this  eommunieation;  but  I  diA 
not  feel  satia&ed  to  pasa  the  book  by  without  aona 
aotiee  of  this  kind 

la  veroaing  the  following,  paragraph,  yomr.readem 
will'  ooaerye-the  sAroag  testimony  b<Mma  by  the  Deaa 
to  the  expedieaey  of  our  Society  vataimag  ita  d&s^ 
tingusahing.  escteraal  pec«l]aritia%  aa  a  barrier  agaiaal 
^ar  inttodaction  o£  n^reater  eviia^  and  an  iadiipenaabia 
requirement  to  praamre  the  integrity  of  oiir  priaoi* 
pioi.  Sutik  santiJHettts  aa  thaaa  ara  an.  important 
taithaony  from  without: — 

**  fiahad  raaolvad,  before  quitting  London  for  £di»- 
bmrgh,  t»  give  up  some  of  the  external  chaBaetaristiea 
a£  &e  Quakers^  thea(e^  in  conespondtng  with  hie 
fiamiiy  and  membefs  of  the  Society,  he  eon^iied  tha 
usual  towm  of  addrsaaine  them.  He  feared  the  taaia 
of  hIa  motiiar,  to  whom  he  waa  tandarly  attadied,  and 
wbe  olaaf^ — as  is  very  aommenly  the  ease  witLfomalai 
of  her  aeet — to  the  oatward  marks  of  meakBerahip>  aa 
paaseBBiiig  idl  the  sanetiona  of  religioa«  It  rmS^ 
aafpeasv  ia  fiMt,  that  the  gavb  and  phnaeolagy  A 
Q^usera  can  long  stirvive  eztenuve  intereoaraa  with 
Htesary  and  fefined  society ;  bat  in  paanai^  the  ee&* 
▼eiitiaisal  boniidanes  which  aapajrate  thems  vqbl  other 
aact^  tifeey  sometimae  abandon  the  peculiar  nttgieaa 
doctvinas  in  which,  they  have  beea  brought  t«^  wilia> 
oat  adoptnnft  thoaa  of  the  Eatablished  CJiaray  or  of 
tiie  sect  with  wfkich  they  afterwards  appear  to  caosk* 
Bfranuato^  Sueh  changes^  therefore,  are  apt  to  gm 
rise  id  chfloges  d  hypoeri^  when,  they  are  net  fully 
earned  Qu/b»  or  of  iafioeUty  and  a  ralaxation  of  marafii 
wheifelAey  are  so,,  and  which  ave  unhappily  not  always 
wi^bont  foi»idation«>  From  the  first  of  these  ehar)gsa 
YoTO^  did  not  akogssther  eso^-  wh«m.  he  joined  is 
tibe  ionoeant  pleaaares  of  society,,  though  he  still  ra^ 
taiaed  Ids  predilection  for  the  other  grei^  and  dia^ 
tingmshkig  principles  of  the  QaaJcers — their  stead]^ 
hamaaity,  aim  loff^e  of  peaee  and  order,  and  the  geneaal 
parity  ot  their  moral  contkict;  Such  pcineipfeai  eoit- 
tinaed  to  make  them,  in  Ills  judgment,  in  spite  ef 
IBW^  Idiat  wae  absurd  and  unreasonable,  the  moat 
reapeotable  of  all  sects,  and  the  best  suited  for  a  man 
ef  truly dSgndifiedand  philosophical  tarxk  ff£  mind.  BM 
he  speedily  found  that  the  total  change  of  habits- and 
aasoeiaitiQBai  whldi  foUdwed  the  abandonment  oi  ex- 
ternal communication,  with  them,  leads  sdmost  invari* 
ably,,  as.  is  nearly  always  the  case,  to  total  and  per^ 
maiamt  sepazBitioa  from-  them.  So  neeesaary,  in  nict^ 
as  all  ezperienee  shows,  are  forms  and  discipliQe  to 
^rateot  tna  inte^ity  of  special,  reli^bous,  and  et^er 
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eommnnities  from  the  dktarbiDg  effects  of  the  fashions 
mnd  opinioiis  of  the  world. 

**  The  result  would  have  appeared  to  have  followed 
in  Young's  case  even  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  tmm  he  probably  had  ever  ventured  to  antici- 

gate.  He  mixea  largely  in  society,  not  merely  amonest 
is  fellow-students,  but  amongst  the  professors  of  we 
universitv,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city 
and  neighbourhood  proverbial  for  hospitality.  He 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  took  lessons  upon  the 
flute,  and  thoroughly  mastered  the  theory  of  the  one, 
and  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  the  other,  though 
he  was  not  naturally  gifted  with  a  musical  organizsr 
tion.  He  took  private  lessons  in  dancing,  and,  what 
constitutes  a  not  less  serious  offence  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect^  he  repeatedly  attendra  perfonnances 
at  the  theatre." 

From  a  sketch  of  the  habits  and  character  of  Dr. 
iTounff  when  at  the  university,  by  one  of  ite  tutors,  I 
give  tne  subjoined  paragraph. 

''He  seldom  gave  an  opinion,  and  never  volunteered 
one.  He  never  laid  down  the  law  like  other  learned 
doctors,  or  uttered  apophthegms,  or  sayings  to 
be  remembered.  Indeed,  like  most  mathematicians 
(though  we  hear  of  abstract  mathematics)  he  never 
seemd  to  think  abstractedly.  A  philosophical  fact, 
a  difficult  calculation,  an  ingenious  instrument,  or  a 
new  invention^  would  engage  his  attention ;  but  he 
never  spoke  of  morals,  of  metaphysics,  or  of  religion. 
Of  the  last  I  never  heard  him  say  a  word;  nothing  in 
fiivour  of  any  sect,  or  in  opposition  to  anv  doctrme ; 
at  the  same  time,  no  sceptical  doubt,  no  loose  asser- 
tion, no  idle  scoff  ever  escaped  him." 

Alter  various  adventures  at  home  and  abroad; 
sharing  in  the  festivities  of  Gordon  C^tle,  music, 
dancing,  and  deeivstalking ;  continentel  travelling, 
alternating  with  the  dose  pursuit  of  scientific  and 
literary  investigations  of  a  varied  kind,  we  arrive  at 
the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Young,  tiins  de- 
picted by  his  intimate  friend,  Hudson  Gumey. 

*'  In  the  very  last  stage  of  his  complaint,  in  the  last 
lengthened  interview  with  the  writer  of  the  present 
memoir,  his  perfect  self-possession  was  displayed  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner.  After  some  informa* 
tion  concerning  his  aflSurs,  and  some  instructions  oon« 
ceming  the  hieroglyphic  papers  in  his  hands,  he  said 
that^  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation,  he  haid  taken 
the  sacramente  of  the  church  on  the  day  previously; 
that  whether  he  should  ever  partially  recover,  or 
whether  he  were  rapidly  teken  off,  he  could  patiently 
and  contentedly  await  the  issue ;  that  he  thought  he 
had  exerted  his  faculties  through  life  as  far  as  they 
were  capable  of,  but  for  the  last  eight  years  he  had 
been  careful  of  straining  them  to  more  than  he 
thought  they  could  compass  without  injury ;  that  he 
had  settled  all  his  concerns ;  that  if  his  health  had 
been  continued  to  him,  he  might  have  looked  forward 
to  the  prolongation  of  much  that  was  to  be  enjoyed ; 
but  that  though  he  was  in  no  other  suffering  than 
that  of  great  oppression  and  weakness,  still,  that  if 
life  wexiB  continued  in  the  stete  he  then  was  of  in« 
ability  to  any  of  his  accustomed  employments,  he 
could  hardly  wish  it  to  be  protracted.  His  illness 
continued  with  some  slight  variations,  but  he  was 
gradually  sinking  into  greater  and  greater  weakness, 
till  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Mav,  when  he  expired 
without  a  strngirle,  having  hardly  completed  his 
fifW-sUth  year.*'*  8  /         F 

That  Dr.  Young  was  a  peculiar  man,  and  apparentlv 
d^yoid  of  much  religious  sensibility,  I  thinlc  is  suffi- 
ciently evident;  a  correct  mondist  rather  than  devout 
Christian,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  pronounced 
upon  his  general  character  by  the  Dean. 

''To  sum  up  the  whole  with  that  which 


all  requirement  Dr.  Young  was  a  man,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  upright^  kind-hearted,  blameless. 
His  domestic  virtues  were  as  exemplary  as  his  talento 
were  great.  He  was  entirely  free  from  either  envy 
or  jealousy,  and  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  others 
engaged  in  the  same  lines  of  research  with  himself, 
was  constant  and  unbounded.  His  morality  throucrh 
life  had  been  pure  though  unostentetious.  His  rui« 
gious  sentimento  were  by  himself  stated  to  be  liberal, 
tiiough  orthodox.  He  had  extensively  studied  the 
Scriptures,  the  precepte  of  which  were  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  his  mina  from  his  earliest  years,  and  he 
eyidenoed  the  fitith  which  he  professed  in  an  unde- 
viating  course  of  usefulness  and  rectitude." — ^Yonr 
friend,  X. 

nth  Month,  ie5& 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 
To  the  EDiTORfl  of  Thb  Bairna  FtfiSKD. 

Dear  Friends, — In  regard  to  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  received  a  lithographed  circular,  signed 
by  Geo.  W.  Alexander,  Henry  Kichard,  and  Joseph 
iiarrett,  explaining,  on  behalf  of  the  Voluntary  School 
Association,  that,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  the  two  nor- 
mal schools,  one  male  and  the  other  female^  which  they 
have  attempted  to  establish,  will  have  to  be  given  up 
at  "  Christmas."  You  probably  may  have  seen  this 
circular ;  being  a  small  contributor  to  their  funds,  is 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  had  one  sent  me. 

I  have  often  questioned  the  expediency  of  coing  to 
the  expense  of  establishmente  of  this  sort,  ^en  the 
principles  of  the  Voluntary  School  Associatioii,  the 
importence  of  which  induced  the  promoters  to  with- 
draw their  support  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Societv,  and  establish  a  separate  onpanization, 
are  apparently  so  little  either  appreciated  or  under- 
stood. It  would  have  been  bettor  to  have  devoted 
their  funds  to  a  dissemination  of  right  principles; 
when  these  became  more  appreciate^  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  support  might  then  nave  been  ffiven  to  them. 

Friends  continue  to  be  large  oontnontors  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  and  not  oxdv  so,  but 
they  are  in  many  places  actively  engaged  as  collectors, 
and  as  promoters  of  British  schook.  There  must,  1 
think,  be  something  wronff  here ;  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society  doubtless  is  now  a  large  participa- 
tor in  government  monev,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  you  do?  And,  if  aid  is  granted,  they 
will  be  required  to  conform  to  certain  conditions,  and 
what  these  are  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  many 
Friends  withdrew  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Socie^  a  few  years  ago,  and  estebliahed  the  Volun- 
tary »chool  Association;  they  must  have  had  good 
reasons  for  doing  so,  but  not  strong  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  it  would  seem,  to  induce  a  great 
roigority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  to  follow  their  steps. 

Can  you  enlighten  me,  or  your  readers  generally,  on 
this  question  ? — With  love,  I  remain  your  affectionate 
friend,  T.  D. 

[Any  of  our  oorrespondente  who  mav  ba  able  to 
supply  the  information  here  desired,  shall  have  ready 
access  to  our  columns. — Eds.  B.  F.] 


BUSINESS    OPENING    IN   DUBLIN. 
TV  the  Editoes  qfTnm  Bbitibh  Frikmd. 

Dbab  Friends, — ^There  appears  to  be  an  opening  in 
this  city  for  au  active  energetic  Friend,  who  knows  his 
business,  and  who  poasesses  a  moderate  capital,  to 
engage  as  a  bookseller,  stationer,  and  account-book 
manufSMstorer.  We  have  no  IViend  here  in  that  trade. 


2d  Manik,  1866. 
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and  there  are  many  of  vm  would  be  glad  to  enooorage 
one  who  profeBses  with  ua,  to  undertake  that  line  of 
bnsineas.  Yon  ma,^  ffive  my  name  and  addreea  to 
any  inquirer  who  miffht  be  diapoeed  to  entertain  the 
subject. — Your  frieno,  M.  M. 

la  Month,  2Zdj  1866. 

'  ■■ 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SHOLAND,  flwm  the  Aeoeasion  of 
James  11.  By  Tbomas  BaaiaeTOR  MACAViaT.  Tola.  III. 
and  IV.    liondon:  Lohomams  it  Co. 

Thssb  yolumee  extend  to  oyer  sixteen  hundTed  pages, 
and  the  reader  who  shall  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
perusing  them,  must  be  possessed  of  no  small  stock  of 


that  yirtue  for  which  Job  was  remarkable.  Large, 
howeyer,  as  is  the  work,  the  ground  trayelled  oyer  in 
the  history  of  our  oounby  is  o£  yery  small  extent^  the 
yolumes  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  rei^pi  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  leaye  off  before  its  expiry.  WhUe 
many  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  are  those 
whidi  are  comprehended  in  small  compass,  this  his- 
tory appears  laooriously  spun  out,  and  sayours  yery 
much  of  what  is  usually  termed  book-making ;  so  that, 
but  for  the  fiiscinations  of  the  author^s  style,  it  would 
ye^  speedily  become  of  small  repute. 

William  of  Orange  is  Macaulay's  great  idol,  hence 
there  are  almost  no  bounds  to  his  admiration ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  James,  the  fitther-in-law  of  Wil- 
liam, is  proportionabl^  diseeteemed,  and  all  who  in 
any  degree  eyinced  either  fiiyour  or  friendship  for 
James,  are  visited  with  the  special  yituperation  of 
this  author.  Not  for  one  moment  would  we  be  held 
as  in  any  measure  &youring  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pelled monarch.  We  deny  not  that  William  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  king;  nor  are  we  about  to 
call  in  question  the  blessings  to  our  country  which 
sprang  firom  his  reign  and  t£it  of  his  successors ;  but 
for  all  that,  we  cannot  but  disapproye  of  the  malig- 
nant spirit  manifested  by  Macaulay,  in  the  direction 
which  we  haye  aboye  inmeated. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  obseryations  from  the 
manner  in  which  T.  B.  Macaulay,  in  his  preoedinff 
yolumes,  calumniated  William  Penn;  and  although 
he  must  haye  been  well  aware  of  the  exposure  and 
thorough  refutation  of  his  aspersions  of  the  character 
of  that  mat  and  good  man,  nere  we  haye  the  offence 
repeated,  and,  if  possible,  with  greater  manifestation 
of  maleyolence.   Because  Penn  was  an  attached  friend 
of  James,  our  author  yents  his  spleen  against  him  in 
the  most  immeasured  terms,  charginff  him  with  the 
most  disingenuous  and  dishonest  oononet^  of  plotting 
against  the  goyemment  of  William,  &&,  &c.    Nor  is 
he  content  inth  abusing  William  Penn,  but  he  must 
also  attack  his  brethrNi  in  reliinous  profession.    Of 
Qeorge  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
writes  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms,  denounoinf^ 
him  for  his  alleged  ignorance,  yulgarity,  and  ianati- 
eism,  and  using  othM*  depredatory  terms  regarding 
him.    He  attempts,  it  is  true,  to  make  amends  in 
some  sort  lor  his  yitupemtion  of  Qeorge  Fox,  by  a  few 
rather  commendatory  remarks  on  the  Society  at  large, 
and  acknowledges  that  William  Penn  and  Robert  Bar- 
day,  being  educated  men,  were  not  obnoxious  to  the 
injurious,  false,  and  unjust  charges  which  he  leyels 
against  the  reputation  of  George  Fox,  whose  charao- 
ter,  it  is  weU  known,  was  highly  appreciated  both  by 
Barclay  and  Penn. 

Of  the  oonduct  of  T.  B.  Maoaulay  as  respects  the 
diaracter  of  William  Penn,  we  ahall  say  notbing  frir- 
ther  at  present,  haying  reason  to  belieye  that^  before 
long,  there  may  be  an  anthoffitatiye  statement  pub- 
E4ied  rehOiye  to  the  salyeet    Am  regards  Gkioige 


Fox,  we  may  here  quote  what  has  often  been  made 

SubUc,  the  testimonies  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
w  T.  Coleridge,  parties,  to  say  the  least,  as  capable  of 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  worth*  both  as  a  man 
and  a  writer,  as  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  (^rge  Fox*s  Journal 
"  is  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  and  imtmetive  nor- 
rativ€$  in  the  vorldf  which  no  reader  of  ccnnpetent 
judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer.** 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  LUeraria^  VS'^' 
in^  of  George  Fox's  JounSal^  obseryes: — "There 
exist  folios  on  the  human  understanding  and  the  na- 
ture of  man,  which  would  haye  a  fiur  juster  claim  to 
their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  iS^  in  the  whole  huge 
volume  there  could  be  found  a»  muehfulneee  of  heart 
and  intellect,  as  bursts  forth  in  a  nngU  eentenee  cf 
George  Fax.'' 

We  may  cssdnde  this  notice  of  these  yolumes  by 
obaerring,  in  justice  to  the  respected  publishers,  that, 
like  all  we  works  which  issue  under  their  auspices, 
they  are  first-rate  as  regards  typography,  paper,  and 
general  upgetting;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  we 
could  not^  in  consdenoe^  write  more  approyingly  of 
the  author's  spirit  and  temper. 


THE  LIDRART  OF  BIBLIOAL  LITERATURE ;  beins 
a  Bepontory  of  Information  on  Oeographioal,  Hictorioal, 
Biographioal,  Soientifio,  ArobAoIogioU,  and  Literary  Sub^ 
jeots,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  S^ptares.  Yolame  the 
Third.    London:  WxLUAic  FaxxMAH.    1855. 

The  preyious  yolumes  of  this  work  haying  been  re- 
oeiyea  with  all  but  uniyersal  approbation,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  saymuch  in  commendation  of  the  one 
now  before  us.  We  may  obeerye,  howeyer,  that  it 
has  yery  seldom  fidlen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a  book 
with  more  unmixed  satisfiiction,  and  hence  we  haye 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers.  The 
writer  conyeys  his  yiews  m  a  style  at  once  attractiye, 
concise,  and  dear,  and  they  are  well  elucidated  by 
maps  and  eneray infls.  Aa  a  repository  of  information 
rejecting  the  Blue  narratiye,  we  regard  it  as  ex- 
ceedingly yaluable,  to  young  persons  in  particular, 
but  rMoers  of  any  ace  may  also  read  it  with  adyan- 
tage.  The  object  and  design  of  the  work  is,  like  that 
of  the  sublime  Milton,  to 

**anert  Eternal  ProTidonee, 
And  jneti^r  the  ways  of  Qod  to  nan;'* 

and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  it  all  success. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  present  yolume  are : 
—«roriy  Years'  life  in  the  Wilderness:— I.  From 
Sues  to  SinaL  II.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh.  IIL 
From  Kadesh  to  theplains  of  Moab.  The  Climatology 
of  Saered  Lands.  Tne  Temple  of  Solomon :  its  Erec- 
tion, Architecture,  and  Dedication.  Its  VicisBitades 
and  Destruction.  Jewish  Sects:  their  Origin,  Early 
Forms,  and  Services.  Athens:  or.  What  Paul  Saw 
and  Whom  He  Met  when  He  Visited  that  City.** 
Each  of  these  topics  is  handled  in  an  able  and  inte- 
resting manner.  The  work,  withal,  is  well  got  up. 
Not  only  is  it  pleasing  in  its  aspect^  but  so  cheap,  also, 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  almost  the  narrowest  means. 

Where  all  is  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  select;  but,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  auth<M*,  we 
quote  the  fidlowing: — 

THE  Kliro  or  VOAB  AHD  THE  PBOFBBr  OF  BAAU 

In  the  hiffhlands  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  cii4- 
liMitioni  ana  the  seat  of  the  brighter  as  well  as  the 
darker  soienee  of  the  age^  there  dwdt  a  necromancer 
of  high  repute^  a  jwophet  of  Baal,  the  diyinity  uniye^ 
sally  worshipped  in  the  whole  region.  His  word»  in 
general  estimation^  was  renstless.  Blessed  were  they 
on  whom  he  pronounoed  a  blessings  and  euieed  we»e 
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llm-otturlio&lieproiioiiiioedaoiirae.  His  :blMd£  «rtB 
»Ba  saagieal  pniotiow  bad  gained  Inm  'wvattii,  pMHien, 
«Dd  MDOvn.  Thronghoot  Westani  Asia  his  imme 
yiftm  attend  with  respect  and  fear.  It  ^w  *whiBpei>ed 
as  a  menaoe  to  children;  it  ky  «■  aspdl  on  the  hewte 
«f  tbe  djing;  aand  even  the  bravest  heroes  tnmedpale 
^9^n<»n8eioa8gaiitaiticnfaBfeed1^ediead'word.  WfhAl 
■mat  not  be  1^ efficacy  «£  that  word  on  Iflm^!  In 
thla  aasnrauce  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  aare«fnnd  x€ihe 
swarming  myriads  who  covered  Lis  lauds,  filled  his 
towns,  oonsumed  his  substance,  and  even  threatened 
'his  very  existence,  resolved  to  try  whether  Balaam^ 
■enchantments  could  not  ^Ebctthst  for  ^nhich  prodcnce 
And  prowess  had  alike  proved  nugatory.  With  that 
view  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Balaam,  entreating  the 
magician  to  hasten  to  the  JTordara,  in  order  to  otter  « 
wiuiering  imprecation  on  the  Hebrews,  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  effect  to  the  request,  he  induced  Mi- 
dian  to  concur  therein.  Eldeis  of  Midian  snd  dders 
of  Moafa,  accordingly,  hastened  to  Fethor^  in  Memape- 
tazBoa^  healing  ample  presents  whsvewith  to  sopport 
their  applioation. 

The  dealer  in  rdigions  deceits  was  iprapared  lor 
their  coming,  and  had  his  tale  Tsady.    He  weald  take 
a  night  for  solemn  consnltation.    suit  whom  Bhoold 
I  he  consult?  •  Baal  ?    An«nswer  from  such  a  quarter 
might  be  suspected,  and  could,  at  aov  r0te,have  l^itle 
power  over  Israel.    lA  however,  Jehovah  wm  snade 
to  appear  as  inclining  Balaam  to  tsurse  Istael,  then 
would  Balak  be  effectually  served,  and  the  cheat  mi^t 
act  banefuUy  on  his  dreaded  enemies.     Thus  Baal's 
servant  would  in  truth  acoempliiAi  Baal's  woiic,  and 
earn  from  the  king  otf  Moab  a  debt  of  obligation  too 
large  to  be  paid.    The  night  came,  and  with  tlie  mffitt 
its  silence,  and  with  the  silence  inmost  reflection. 
fVom  that  reflection,  by  the  aid  of  God's  Sprit,  oon- 
sdenee  was  bom  in  Balaam.    Hecoe  a'div^isien  in  the 
astrologer's  soul— a  division  between  Baal  and  J«Aiovfth 
— ^the  lie  in  progress,  and  4^e  rising  troth.    The  divi- 
eion  ended  in  a  conflict;  and  in  the*nnAtioos«Bd  the 
consequences  of  that  conflict,  as  ovemiM  by  Ifhe  Hffty 
Spirit,  is  found  the  'histeiy— ^e  found  the  psydielogical 
•explanation  of  this  most  gnipfaie  and  most  ined'notive, 
^et  little  understeod  episode.    Daring  the  wvkfliingB 
and  the  meditations  of  that  trevMed  night,  and  just 
when  Balaam,  as  we  may  sunpese,  wns  poMing  his 
&l8e  answer  into  seemly  weras,  he  ^t  moved  and 
agitated  in  spirit;  and,  lifiber  sinidty ^cMtings,  as  of 
evil  against  good,  and  hght  against  darkness,  he  heaptit 
^.the  very  depths  of  has  soul  a  piercuup  voice,  wUch 
made  all  nis  bones  to  quak^  and  which  saiAJ^  '^  Tkaa 
9halt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  cams  .the 
people^  for  they  are  Ueased"  (NunuxxiL  LSI).  The  OrsBt 
Bemg  whom  Balaam,  for  his  own  neiiniouB  pmsasss, 
had  iux>fessed  to  oonsult,  had  apokien  Bnasked,  and 
avenged  his  awn  honour.    Pale  and  trembling,  the 
artM  man,  overcome  hj^  stronger  power,  appeared 
nn  the  morning  before  the  pitineely  embassy^  and  de- 
clared the  faot  that  Jehovah  forbade  him  to  00. 

When  Balak  received  the  .answec,  he  oisceRned 
therein  nothing  but  a  feint.  It  was  only  Jehovah  that 
Md  given  th^  prohibition.  Excellent  devise!  A 
iricher  bribe,  borne  hy  more  honourable  hands,  vi^uld 
•soon  deten4tne  the  waverer*  The  £s»rQier  stratagem 
is  repeated.  Balaam  retires  into  secrecy,  half  won 
over  to  the  true  God.  In  this  state  of  mind  a  condi- 
tionai  permission  is  given  him ;  be  mipjlirt  go,  provided 
hft  ^'^nt  not  to  cunie  Israel,  and  would,  in  lill  hie  said, 
«ttec  only  ^bat  Qod  put  into  his  nmuth. ,  The  aexft 
morning  he  prepares  mr  Ms  journey.  iBiit  as  he  pK»- 
pares,  he  reflects :  "^  Those  art  gotgeeus  jxreseBts!  those 
ar.e  splendid  piwmiaes !  this  is  an  Sisnonrable^seoDt ! 
^Imit  whatt.am,  I  gcong,  then,  eipressly  to  Boltifyail 
Jikkt  I  ^An  I-rrtli&'IP»Kti  profhet  «f iBsEsly  'rfaoM  &me 


i8lramtheriF0rtothe'8ea,«ndfrefm  Amrait  to  lifana 
— an  I  about  to  <flpeak  the  words  «f  JFcAiovah,  Hhe 
<fivimty  ef  this  new  And  hated  saoe,  the  invaders  erf 
these  lands]    No;  I  ge,  %mt  I  go  for  my  ewtKends.** 

The  resolution  was  clearly  seen  by  Him  who  i«ads 
the  heart.  As  Balaam  rode  on  his  way  westward,  he 
4)aiae  mie  a  amxbw  gerge,  vwen  hcMre  him  xoss  n 
celestial  presence,  hemming  his  way  with  a  drawn 
sword.  The  ass  on  wiiieh  be  rode,  sensible  of  the 
hinderance,  turned  aside  into  4^  by-paUi,  and  so  reached 
ano^npkoe.  The  blind,  delt»h  man,  befooted  witti 
Ids  own  cunning,  beat  1^  -ass,  but  bedt  in  vain,  fihe 
entered  an  artificial  patth  formed  through  a  vine- 
gn^,  hwving  a  <inAi<«n  either  sida  Thsn,  again,  tthe 
«nmud  showed  met*  sense  tihan  her  master,  beosming 
nnunriiniis  Uifniiiliiiii  nf  lilm  my  si  111111111  y  |iiiiiwmiii  A 
third  resiStaBDe  ^sas  made  to  Balnun%  pogisssin  a 
FeA  narrower  voad.  To  pass -wss  impnssihiQ,  jwt  the 
blind -seer  tmned  net  hack.  Vfas  am,  mndde  4»  afl- 
vnnce,  £^  befijre  ih%  wfwietmg  pdwnr.  The  ifisniwl 
tion  was  rqMud  by  hlewa.  ufln  a  veiee  wnsiisnsd, 
''  What  have  I  done,  Khot  then  hast  nmittsn  me  tbiee 
thnesT  ''Thou  hast modEedme,"  was Briaam's reply. 
But  as  he  uttorsd  that  seikly  he  was  thereby  .aiwakened 
te  malities.  What!  dnUer  than  the  ixmU  baaet  he 
iT>de?  OansodenocaalBepordead?  Jfeteeetheliand 
of  Grod  opposing  has  wicked  pnqMel  *Wlef,  tenokl 
even  theke  is  the  aqgei  ef  lus  pnsonoe,  all  i^ittexing 
with  celestial  J^^ht,  etandingnnii  toockingnpthewny, 
and  fflrrlaiming,  *"  WheiMfogre  hast  thea  snntteattune 
ass  these  thme  times  i  BdK^  I  wnat  oat  to  mith- 
stand  thesi  beeause  4kj  mij^-m  jm^wuMm  darfma  me: 
and  t^  am  saasr  bm,  and  tanieattDm  nse  these tlnae 
times:  nnlem  she  imd  tnrned  fiponine,  smelyaitfw  I 
had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alrve.  And  Babam 
eaid  unto  the migel  of  the  Lard,  I  haire  mnnad;  new 
theBrefore,if  it  displease  thee,!  will  getmehaok  agmn. 
And  the  aogel  of  the  Lord  said  uniD  fiakam,  Qo  W9th 
the  men:  bat  eidy  the  ward  that  I  shdll  speak  -nate 
thei^  that  thou  ahait  ^Maak." 

Thu%bennd  in  tmm«e,the  Adas  psophet  wentan 
his  way,  and  was  mel^la^g  before  ifes  teBmaatioa,  hf 
BMak,  whoae  imethsw  ei^psmess  fiir  his  prwieeliad 
taken  him  te  the  oenfiwB  of  his  doniinroa 
to«astainlusamhsaBadaKa,if  naedfid,and 
the  neoKomanoai'a  itepa.  The  meetmg  wm  not 
£m)U»7.  Bkdok  MFwaflhed  Bakam  wiAi 
and  4eli^,  and  Balaam  laprnted  to  JUdak  that  he 
eeidd^Qwakeniyas  henught  be  directed  hy  S&ohiDL 
fiewevar,  as  the  king  had  the  pvephet  in  Ihia  Imada, 
and  the  pesfhei  did  Jiot  leliiae  te  not,  Balaam  haa- 
teaed  te  take  the  steps  he  Judged  nqaisile  for  the  ida- 
iivery  «ef  the  enam.  aihe  two  knnisd  to  the  mcmsi^ 
oftiiecamp  oflsBBeL  'Vhisaehnii^itB'onaMtmdesaeBs 
to  hewrcA.  They  rose  upwanA,  nat  to  bear  -ihb  ear 
eense  ef  ^nnifle  to  the  Ibiner  flf.a(ll  <tliingii,  bat  to  bear 
the  incenm  of  liaman  hdeaasHts  te  the  cnM9l,aBngn}- 
n«ry«  and  lustM  £aid.  IBnif  weve'^'theh;^  phMoaaf 
BaaL**  Fxom  one  of  theae-efaonld  1^  eunse  fbe  fm»- 
nomiped.  Tfaeaoeehoold  Baal  hmd  his  jfierylhuaii^ 
bolt;  and  elvike- widi  insiaiit  doom  the  dliirinli|y  of  Ab 
impious  intndem,  b?  whom  he  was  net  woariiippBd, 
batsetatnan^  Of tiiBae<poUnfcBd.haighta^tbatesm 
was  seketod  which  gape  the  Aitteit  view -of  the  acmin 
of  IsmeL,  for  a  eight  of  -  Aair  teeming  jnynads  iwaald 
addfiiietQtiieprQphat'simpnsaatians.  Gtasthasdedbad 
^heights -seven  tdtsrsismoke  sndAme  with.aeiMnihiil- 
toks  and  asven  sams.  fidt  adiem  is  tbeaeer  ?  Ijo^. 
he  comes,  bearing  the  message  of  Jehnw&h.  Bahdc  mm- 
oeivefl  him  with,  xtvaning  (heart,  for  ha  hahaaes^at 
the  nanie is  oaiy a .eevsr.    Then  Balaam. 


^  f>K>m  Ihs  eceemfti  of  Baafl  tlw  CM  df  tfie  eArlli 
^fathehoeamethsteoplstlieaari^dtrrom  ehsirhlsth; 
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The  rays  of  liis  fore  on  his  people  have  shone ; 
They  are*  his,  and  as  his  they  snnll  still  *  dwell  »IoB«;' 
Though  theif  nee  siatl  be  penKd  to  the  eavth's  nCtoioee  tfiid, 
With  the  ocean  of  nations  its  stream  shall  not  blend. 
Who,  O  Jaeob,  ean  count  half  the  tribes  thou  dost  lead? 
As  the  dust  of  the  earth  is  thy  numl»erlcss  seed. 
May  the  death  of  the  righteous,  0  Bnlak,  be  mine. 
And  The  swn  of  my  life  as  serenely  decline !" 

Hot?  can  we  describe  the  varjrini*  passions  of  the 
disappointed  monarch,  as  word  after  word  fell  on  liis 
lijilf  incrednloiis  ear  ?  At  length,  recovering  self-pos- 
session with  difficulty — 

"  Prophet  !'•  the  kitir^  iri  an^cr  cried, 

And  gtKsp'A  hY4  bri^e  sword's  glittering;  hiU, 
Nomryet  bare  Balak's  power  defied 

Whose  blood  this  shai'p  blade  has  not  spilt, 
or  all  the  priests  thou  art  the  first 
1'hat  d'ar'd  to  bless  whom  I  hare  cursM.'*' 

Balak,  however^  had  not  abandonend  hope.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  unwise  in  so  placing  the  prophet  as  that 
he  might  survey  those  formidable  myriads ;  if  &e  him- 
self was  conscious  of  fearing  them,  the  Sight  might 
well  disturb  the  soul  of  a  priest.  Tlie  experiment, 
therefore,  was  tried  a  second  time,  on  a  spot  whence 
only  the  outskirts  of  the  armies  could  be  seen.  Again 
the  intended  curse  pix>ved  a  blessinj^;  and  what  a 
blessing! 

"  Arise,  king  of  Moab,  and  silently  hear 

The  voice  of  thy  servant,  of  Balaam,  the  seer ; 

•  Ood  is  not  a  man,'  that  his  word  should  deceive; 

What  his  lips  hwvo  deelnred  his  own  arm  shaH  oehieve ; 

For  firm  as  this  mountain  that  looks  o'er  Ihe  plnifiii 

Ills  purpose  immutably  steadfhst  rtimatna. 

His  Spirit,  now  prompting,  forbids  me  to  curse; 

lie  has  bless*!],  and  I  cannot  liis  blessing  reverse. 

His  eye,  that  befaoMeth  the  heart,  dotli  not  see 

Obdurate  inrqaity,  Israel,  in  thee! 

The  God  of  thy  fathers,  on  whom  tbev  relied. 

Is  still  present  With  thee,  thy  strength  and  thy  ^ide. 

And  the  mountains  and  valleys  far  eohoin^  ring 

With  the  shout  of  a  host  that  proclaims  him  thy  King. 

Against  Jacob  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer  ihil, 

^o  enchantment,  0  Israel,  o'er  thee  shall  prevail : 

As  a  lion,  by  slnmber  refreshed,  in  his  might 

Goes  forth  from  his  lair,  then  shalt  rise  to  the  fight, 

Xor,  till  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  blood  of  thy  foes. 

From  the  feast  of  the  battle  lie  down  to  repose  I" 

Twice  disappointed,  Balak  had  yet  a  resource. 
There  was  the  thrice  sacred  mount,  Baai  Peor.^  Surely 
Baal,  worshipped  on  that  summit  by  licentious  rites, 
so  dear  to  him,  woidd  there  put  forth  his  power.  The 
needful  sacrifice*  burned  up  toward  the  *'king  of 
heaven,"  when 

"  Dire  rase  in  Balak's  bosom  rose. 

Trembled  his  lips,  and  shook  his  frame ; 
Gasping,  he  cried — *'  Curse  me  these  foes, 

Or  through  this  all-devouring  fiame 
■Shall  instant  nass  tby  body.  Seer, 
To  Molooh,  who  is  worshipped  here !" 

All  in.  Tain,  however.  BaUam  now  felt  himself 
wholly  overpowered -'by  Jehovah.  Therefore  he  went 
not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but 
he  set  his  face  towurd  the  wilderness,  and  uttered  a 
burdeiiy <Hr  a  p«yi^6ti<^  poemystill  more  honourable  to 
Israel : — 

"  How  Lovely>  0  Jaeob,  thy  tents  where  they  stand. 
Spread  forth  as  the  measureless  vales  of  the  land ; 
As  gardens  by  rivers  whose  waters  dre  clear, 
When  covered  with  blossoms,  tby  dwellings  appear; 
Like  sweet  flowering  aloes  in  b^nty  thev  rise. 
Like  eedsffs  ihat  lift  their  taill  heads  to  tne  skies ! 
As  the  waves  of  Uie  sea,  without  limit  or  end. 
Thy  reign  o'^  the  nations  shall  widely  extend. 
O  I  blcsa'd  be  the  man  who  has  blessed  thee  first. 
Bat  whoso  shall  curse  thee,  himself  shall  be  cnrs'd."  • 


*  Baal  Poor;  the  second  word  allndestothe  hxstful  crimes 
perpetrated  in  the  worship  of  this  form  of  the  general  sun- 
j!od,  designated  Baal — that  is,  Master  ot  Lord;  who  also  had 
the  name  of  Holoch— that  is,  king,  king  of  the  yisibie  uai« 
verse,  the  huming  and  wnmh^g  son* 

t  Xom,  zziii.  and  xxir. 


Thue  was  man's  evil  design  against  Israel  overm(«d 
by  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  and  even  a  false  pro- 
phet was  compelled  to  give  testimony  to  Jehovah^and 
foretel  the  glorv  of  his  chosen  people.  The  heathen 
monarch  bumea  with  vexation  and  anger.  The^sooth* 
saver  was  disappointed  equally  with  the  kiaff.  Wrath- 
ful  with  each  otner,  they  were  even  more  deeply  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  for  as  tliey  were  its  authors, 
80  was  it  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  intended. 
Vain,  however,  was  their  discontent.  The  blessing 
was  irrevocable.  Thus  does  God  make  the  wrath  of 
man  to  pmise  him. — Pp.  89-94. 

TnE  FLOWERIKa  PLANTS  AND  FERKS  OF  GREAT 
BUITAIN  ;  an  Attempt  to  Classify  them  according  to  theif 
Geognostie  Relations.  A  Pnpcr  rend  before  the  British 
Assoehttion  fbr  the  Advanoomeiit  of  Science,  at  the  Twenty^- 
fifth  Annnal  Meeting,  OIa0;;ow,  l^tftf:  With  Atiditions. 
By  ionv  GiLDKBT  BAVsn.  lx>ndon :  W.  &  F.  O.  Gash,  6, 
Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  Sold  by  W.  Pamplix,  Frith 
Street,  Soho  Square.    1835. 

>r  has  ever  been  an  interesting  study  among  soioB- 
tific  botanists,  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  the  dia* 
tribntion  of  the  various  species  of  plants  over  the  snp- 
£Me  of  the  earth  is  regulated.  The  effects  of  <dimate 
and  altitude  have  long  been  generally  acknowledged^ 
and  the  inquiry  now  is,  whether  there  may  not  be 
others,  whick  may  be  called  secondary  causes,  which 
exercise  an  inflnence,  more  or  less  powerful,  in  limit- 
ing their  dispersion.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  an 
important  contribution  to  thia  interesting  branch  of 
sdenoe,  and  evinces  much  care  and  research  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  furnish  accurate,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  complete  data^  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
reader  might  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  intelligent 
decision  on  the  theory  which  he  advocates. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  species  of  plants  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  geological  character  of  the 
country,  or,  more  accurately,  upon  the  kinds  of  rocks 
which  prevail  in  its  various  districts.  The  different 
rocks,  he  argues^  ^  principally  by  reason  of  their  me* 
chanical  properties,  exercise  an  influence  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  secondary  only  to  that  of  climate^  which 
it  modifies,  and  by  which  it  is  modified  ]>erpetuailv  ;** 
and  that  '^  every  species  possesses  essentially  its  (ma- 
racteristio  special  range  of  lithological  adaptability,  in 
the  same  way  that  each  possesses  its  characteristic 
special  ran^  of  climatio  aoaptability.'* 

He  divides  the  various  geological  formations  into 
two  great  classes,  which  he  names  Dysaeogeruyus  and 
JSngeogenous,  the  former  beine  the  hard  rocks,  which 
absorb  moisture  readUy,  and  furnish  dry  stations; 
rocks  oontainins  limestone  constitute  tiie  principal 
portion  of  this  dajBs.  The  other  class  consists  of  those 
which  are  of  a  softer  nature,  abrade  easily,  and  yield 
a  sandy  or  clayey  soil,  of  a  damper  character  than 
that  of  the  other  class.  The  principal  constituents  of 
this  class  are  the  sandstones,  ffranite,  and  gneiss.  The 
surface  of  our  island  he  diviaes  into  six  zones  or  divi- 
sions^ two  of  which  belong  more  or  less  decidedly  td 
the  first  class,  three  to  the  second,  and  one  of  an  inter- 
mediate or  mixed  character.  The  nature  and  boun- 
daries of  these  are  briefly  described,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  pamphlet  is  mostly  occupied  with  lists  of 
the  plants  indigenous  to  our  island,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
adduced  as  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  advo^ 
cated. 

The  theory  is  not  altogether  a  new  one,  several 
attempts  having  previously  been  made  to  classify 

Slants  according  to  their  litholoffical  relations,  bat 
itherto  without  much  success;  and  if  does  not  appear 
to  US  that  our  author  has  been  successful  in  estabush- 
ing  its  truth,  either  by  his  arguments,  or  by  the  lists 
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which  he  addaces  in  support  of  his  yiews.  Indeed) 
these  lists  seem  to  ns  to  confirm  our  opinion  that  the 
range  of  species  is  very  little,  if  at  all  affected  by  the 
litholoffical  character  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  Tliis 
we  shafi  endeavoar  briefly  to  show.  In  the  pamphlet 
there  are  given  thirteen  lists  of  species,  mclnding 
those  which  have  been  introduced  and  partially  natu- 
ralized; but  the  distribution  of  these  having  been 
regulated  more  by  accidental  than  by  geolo^cal  causes, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  ns  of  any  value  m  deciding 
the  question.  These  ex61uded,  there  remain  nine 
lists,  containing  in  all  1315  species;  of  this  number, 
the  list  of  "ubiquitous  species,  which  do  not  appear 
to  exhibit  a  particular  preference  for  either  dysgeo- 
genous  or  engeoffenous  stations  "  contains  699,  or  con- 
siderably more  uian  a  half  of  the  whole  number,  and 
if  we  add  to  it  the  lists  of '' maritime,"  containiug  90, 
''(Hibeniian  and  Samian,"  37,  and  ^' local  or  dubious," 
69,  which  we  think  cannot  be  said  to  be  restricted  by 
lithological  adaptations,  we  have  915  species,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  oi  the  entire  number  of  tne  native  plants 
enumerated  by  our  author,  in  the  distribution  of  which 
we  find  no  evidence  of  the  tinith  of  his  theory,  and  we 
consider  this  a  fatal  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
^  every  species  possesses  essentially  its  characteristic 
special  range  of  lithological  adaptability." 

But,  it  may  be  ar^ed,  there  are  still  400  species,  in  the 
distribution  of  which  we  may  recognize  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  limitation;  so  that,  though  the  theory  may 
not  be  applicable  to  all  plants,  it  is  still  applicable  to 
a  considerable  proportion.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
of  what  these  400  species  consist  Assuming  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  authoi's  datay  we  find  75  "suodysgeo- 
genous,"  and  69  "subenogenous"  species,  which  only 
exhibit  a  parttalily  for  the  particular  districts,  but 
which,  it  18  remarked,  "will  most  likely  be  found, 
when  more  complete  information  respecting  their 
distribution  is  procured,  to  range  more  correctly  in 
some  of  the  other  classes."  These,  then,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  yet  doubtful,  being  subtracted,  leave  only 
236  species,  which  are  claimed  as  certainly  obeying 
the  law  of  special  adaptability:  viz.,  92  species  "exhibit- 
ing a  deciaedly  narked  preference  for  disgeogenous 
districts,"  and  65  austral  and  79  boreal  species,  which 
exhibit  the  same  preference  for  engeogenous  districts. 

We  have  hitherto  assumed  the  accuracy  of  our  author^s 
dasBification;  we  may  however  remark,  that  in  i*egard 
to  many  of  the  species  contained  in  the  last-named  nsts, 
we  are  disposed  to  ouestion  the  propriety  of  their  be- 
ing placed  there.  We  refer  to  such  species  as  Gera- 
niwn  ianguinium^  HdiarUkemum  vvlgare,  &a,  in- 
cluded in  the  dysgeogenous  list,  but  which,  botanical 
authorities  tell  us,  are  widely  diffused  through  the 
country,  and  some  of  which  we  have  often  found  in  our 
authors  engeogenous  districts.  The  remaininff  species 
are  almost  exclusively  the  rarer  kinds,  and  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  whole  number  of 

Slants  indigenous  to  our  island.  In  regud  to  the 
istribution  of  these,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
climate  and  accidental  causes  have  had  more  influence 
in  the  limitation  of  their  range,  than  any  special  litho- 
logical adaptability  by  which  they  may  be  supposed 
to  be  governed. 

A  KKW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND:  CitU,  rolitical,  and 
Eeclesiattical.  By  O.  S.  Poulton.  London:  Wiluam 
FaiCMAir,  60,  Fleet  StrMt.  1866. 
To  those  who  can  spare  but  little  time,  and  yet 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  their 
country,  this  volume  is  truly  a  desideratum  aWy  *nd 
judiciously  supplied.  The  author  has  well  dwp«*y«<l 
his  powen  of  condensation,  and  yet  has  not  failed  to 
render  his  history  lively  and  interesUng;  and  although 
comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of  between  700  and 


800  pages,  he  has  yet  so  arranged,  "  that  prominence 
might  DC  given  to  those  facts  and  matters  which  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  life 
of  this  country.  Battles  by  the  sword,"  says  our 
author,  in  his  preface,  "  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
arts  and  arms,  and  the  follies  and  vices  of  kings,  no 
more  comprise  the  history  of  a  country,  than  a  de- 
scription of  merely  the  physical  powers  of  a  man 
gives  a  just  and  adequate  idea  of  his  entire  being." 

In  the  depai'tment  of  the  work  which  regards  eccle- 
siastical matters,  he  has,  in  writing  of  George  Fox 
and  his  fellow-believers,  evinced  a  very  different  spirit 
from  Macaulay.  George  Fox  is  mentioned  in  respect- 
ful terms ;  his  own  sufferings,  and  those  who  were  con- 
temporary with  him,  for  their  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  are  adverted  to  in  a  commendatory 
strain ;  ana  as  refi;ards  William  Penn,  he  styles  him  a 
philanthropist  who,  "  by  station  and  fortune,  by  emi- 
nent virtues  and  superior  attainments,  was  fitted  to 
adorn  any  position.  As  a  contrast  to  the  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  William  Penn  by  Macaulay,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  in  alluding  to  the  par- 
tiality of  James  II.  "  for  the  Friends,  and  especially 
for  their  noble  advocate,  William  Penn,"  remarks : — 
"  It  could  not  be  that  he  (James)  thought  they  would 
assist  him  to  bring  back  Popery  to  lingland,  for,  of 
all  the  religious  sects,  the  Friends  were  the  farthest 
removed  from  Popery ;"  an  answer,  this,  at  once  brief 
and  truthful,  to  the  calumnies  of  Macaulay  about 
William  Penn  plotting  in  favour  of  James  as  the  sap- 
porter  of  the  Bomish  religion. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW.  A  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Bo- 
cial  Proven  and  General  Literature.  No.  XIII.  Janu- 
nrj,  1856.  Olasffow:  SconiBB  Tempbbixci  Lkaoub.  Lon- 
don: UouLSTON  £  Stonsmah  and  Wiluam  Twbrdib.  Edin- 
burgh: JoBiiBTONB  A  HuRTBR  and  J.  DicaeoN.  Manchester: 
WiixtAU  Brbuhbb.    One  Shilling. 

We  think  the  "  League  "  has  not  put  forth  a  bettor 
or  more  interesting  number  than  the  present;  and  we 
cannot  but  desire  ite  extensive  diffusion,  as  being  emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  social  improvement. 

VERSES  TO  MART  WRIGHT,  of  Leeds,  on  Completing 
her  100th  Tear.  Price  One  Penny.  Leeds:  Jabb  Jowbtt, 
Camp  Lane  Court,  Water  Lane. 

HAviya  known  the  subject  of  these  lines  from  our 
earliest  years,  we  feel  pleasure  in  calling  the  reader^s 
attention  to  them.  The  versification  is  good,  every- 
thing like  creaturely  exaltation  is  avoided,  and  the 
venerable  centenarian  is  declared  to  be,  what  she  has 
been  and  yet  is,  only  so  by  Divine  grace.  The  verses^ 
we  cannot  doubt,  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 

DISCUSSION  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Lewes: 
A.  Morris,  Fost-Offloe.  London:  W.  *  F,  O.  Casd. 
Jjrixbton:  A.  Wallis.    Price  Sixpence. 

This  is  declared  to  be  a  Aill  and  impartial  report 
of  ^e  public  discussion  on  Capital  Punishment,  held 
at  Lewes  in  the  lOth  Month  last,  between  J.  I.  Don- 
lop,  Independent  minister  of  that  place,  and  our 
friend,  Alfred  H.  Dymond,  of  London;  certified  to 
be  accur»to  by  the  short-hand  writer. 

We  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  i*eaders.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  ably  handled ;  our  sympathy  and  con- 
viction go  with  A.  H.  Dymond,  and  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  deatll  punishment ;  and  we  opine  that  all 
Friends  will  agree  with  us  herein. 


Be  watehful  of  trifles,  for  they  make  up  the  sum^  of 
human  things,  and  organize  those  little  springs  which 
move  the  great  ones  of  our  existence. 


2d  Month,  1856. 
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Palestinb. — The  whole  of  that  nniqiae  portion  of 
the  earth  known  as  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  Turkey.    It  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans  for  many  centuries.   This  land  is 
one  of  deep  interest  to  all  believers  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  for  nearly  every  event  recorded  in 
those  inspired  volumes  took  place  within  its  sacred 
circumference.    It  was,  and  is,  the  land  of  prophecy. 
Jew  and  Christian  alike  hold  the  land  of  Palestine  m 
the  deepest  veneration.    There  is  no  laud  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  so  sacred  to  the  Jew  as  Judea.   Here 
Abraham  purchased  a  grave  for  Sarah.    Here  angels 
came  in  embassies  of  mercy  to  mankind.    Here  stood 
the  temple,  which  was  consecrated  by  fire  from  heaven, 
Gind  in  which  the  Deity  visibly  manifested  his  glory. 
Here  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom.    Here  he 
ministered,  and  suffered,  and  died.    From  this  land 
he  ascended  to  the  throne  of  his  mediatorial  kinodom. 
Here  apostles  preached,  and  martj^rs  bled.    It  is  the 
land  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  judges  and  of  kinss, 
of  holy  men  and  an  incarnate  God.    It  is  a  land  m- 
teresting  alike  in  its  glory  and  its  desolation;  and 
many  look  to  it,  from  aJl  uie  regions  of  the  globe,  as 
designed  yet  to  be  the  scene  of  stupendous  wonders, 
and  the  centre  of  an  unrivalled  dominion.    Here 
comes  the  Jew  to  mourn  the  departure  of  the  sceptre 
from  Judah ;  or  hither  are  brought  his  sons,  that  they 
may  rest  in  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat.    Here,  too, 
comes  the  Christian  pilgrim,  that  he  may  bend  over 
the  spot  where  Christ  was  bom,  or  muse  in  the 
garden  of  his  bloody  sweat,  or  ascend  the  mount 
where  he  g&ve  up  the  (^host.    The  term  ^  holy  placei^' 
signifies  the  churches  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  over 
the  spots  where  the  principal  events  in  our  Savioui^s 
history  took  place.*^  There  is  the  grotto  of  the  nativity, 
the  holy  sepmchre,  &c.  In  all  these  churches  have  been 
erected  shrines,  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  bow. — G.  Thampson^i  Anti-War  Speech. 
A  Gekthms  Pbilakthropibt. — ^The  island  of  Bona 
is  a  small  and  very  rocky  spot  of  land,  lying  between 
the  isle  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  of  Applecross,  and 
is  well  known  to  mariners  for  the  rutfijed  and  dan- 
gerous nature  of  its  coast.    There  is  a  famous  place 
of  refuge  at  its  north-western  extremity,  callea  the 
^*  Muckle  Harbour,"  of  very  difiicult  access,  however, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  easier  entered  at  night  than 
during  the  day.   At  the  extremity  of  this  hvperborean 
solitude  is  the  residence  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  lonely 
cottage  is  caUed  ^f  the  lighthouse,''  from  the  fact  that 
she  usually  keeps  a  lamp  burning  in  her  little  window 
at  night.    By  keeping  this  light,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  opefiy  a  strange  vessel  may  enter  with 
the  greatest  safety.    During  the  nlent  watohes  of  the 
night)  the  widow  may  be  seen,  like  Noma  of  the 
Fitful  Head,  trimming  her  lamp  with  oil,  fearful  that 
some  frail  bark  may  perish  through  her  neglect ;  and 
for  this  she  receives  no  manner  of  remuneration — it 
is  pure  and  unmingled  philanthropy.    The  poor  wo- 
man's kindness  does  not  rest  even  here,  for  she  is 
unhappy  until  the  benumbed  and  shivering  mariner 
comes  ashore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  recruit 
himself  at  her  glowing  and  cheerful  fire,  and  she  can 
seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  any  reward. 
She  has  saved  more  lives  than  Davy's  belt,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  to  the  underwriters^    This  poor 
creature,  in  her  younger  days,  witnessed  her  husband 
struggling  with  the  waves,  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
remorseless  billows —  •. 

"  In  light  of  home,  and  friends  that  thronged  to  lave." 
This  circumstance  seems  to  have  prompted  her  present 
devoted  and  solitary  life,  in  which  her  only  enjoyment 
is  doing  good. 


Love  of  Hom& — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  dreary,  desolate,  and  barren,  and  of 
high,  bleak,  mountainous,  and  picturesque  countries, 
seem  more  atteched  to  their  native  land  than  those 
whose  homes  are  in  more  favoured  sections  of  the 
world.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  equality  of  righte  is  more  general  in  countries 
like  the  former.  Luxury  has  not  ite  influence,  because 
it  cannot  enervate  the  rich,  whom  nature  thus  makes 
physically  the  eouals  of  the  poor,  whilst  these  latter 
seem  instinct  witn  a  spirit  which  the  mountain  heighte 
of  their  country  are  particularly  calculated  to  foster ; 
and  their  robust  constitutions,  invigorated  by  climb- 
ing the  heighte  and  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  everlasting  hills,  increase  this  same  spirit,  by 
heightening  the  buoyancy  and  elevating  the  tone 
of  mind,  and  giving  it  that  elasticity  which  perfect 
health  imparte,  and  in  which  independence  finds 
those  conditions  requisite  for  maintenance  and  per- 
petuity. 


In  reference  to  Births,  Jfarriagee,  and  DecUhij  eome 
mieapprehemian  prevailing  that  we  expect  a  fee  for 
the  insertion  of  such  notices^  toe  wish  it  to  be  dearly 
understood  that  we  continue,  as  we  have  always  done, 
to  insert  such  notices  gratis, 

N»TH  Month,  1855. 

11th.  At  Dublin,  Dinad,  wife  of  Jonas  Barton  Wordoll,  a  son; 

who  was  named  WilJiflm  Henry. 

Twelfth  Mokth,  1855. 
2d.  8u8Axvin,  wife  of  Edwin  Standing,  of  Crawley,  Sussex, 

a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Alice. 
27th.  At  One  Ash,  Rochdale,  the  wife  of  John  Bright,  M.P., 

a  daughter. 
81st.  At  Broken  Scaur,  near  Barlinffton,  Anh,  wife  of  .HVil- 

liam  Jones,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Uerbert. 

First  Momtr,  185C. 
Ist.  At  Sheffield.  Mabia,  wife  of  Daniel  Doncaster,  a  son. 
2d.    At  Ingleby  Cross,   Yorkshire,  Mabt,  wife  of  Joseph 

Smith,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Alfred. 
6th.  At  Darlingten,  Susait,  wife  of  John  Morse  Sparkes,  a 

son ;  who  was  named  John  Burtt. 
17th.  AtJSheffield,  Eueabeth,  wife  of  William  W.  Albright, 

a  daughter;  who  was  named  Anna  Maria. 
10th.  At  Lune  Terrace,  Skerton,  near  Lancaster,  Mabt* 

wife  of  Samuel  Pickard,  a  son ;  who  was  named  James« 
21st.  Maria,  wifcof  Itobert  Collier  Driyer,  Highbury  Grange, 

a  son ;  who  was  named  Robert  Manning. 
27th.    At  Lisburn,  Ireland,  Elizabkth,  wife  of  William 

Bicbardson,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Samuel. 
26th.  At  1,  Upton  Villas,  Stratford,  near  London,  Jamb,  wife 

of  James  Barringer,  a  son. 

iRarriagrf. 

First  Morth,  1856. ' 

1st.  At  Beekfoot,  near  Allonby,  William  Dodosor,  of  Wig- 
ton,  chemist,  to  Sarah  Abioal,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Bceby  Saul,  of  Carlisle. 

I6tb.  At  Thomton-le-Clay,  Thomas  CoRiiie,  grooer,  of  York, 
to  Mart,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Clark,  of  Sheriff-Uut- 
ton,  Yorkshire. 

BealVfi. 

SscoRn  Month,  1855. 

9th.  At  Castlemaine,  Australia,  John  Mbtcalvb,  late  of  Bii^ 
mingham.  He  was  interred  at  the  cemetery  there,  on  the 
lOih  of  the  same.  J.  M.  went  out  to  Australia  two  or  three 
years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  Watwiokshire  North 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  an  attender  of  Birmingham  meeting. 

EienTB  Morth,  185A. 

17th.  At  his  residence,  near  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  after  a  week's  illness,  in  his  56th  year,  Hbrrt 
Palmkr,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Palmer,  formerly 
of  Sibford. 

Twelfth  Morth,  1855. 

4th.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Headingly,  near  Leeds,  Johr 
Hewitsor,  in  his  74th  year. 

20th.  Aged  42,  Mart  Arr,  wife  of  Thomas  Dibb,  grocer, 
Leeds. 
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freedom.  They  are,  indeed,  the  uncoDstraiDed,  forest- 
like growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  free  com- 
mnmties.  If  the  ideas  by  which  they  are  held  to- 
gether be  purely  moral — if  they  aim  at  melioration  of 
man's  inner  life — their  connection  with  law  will  be 
slight  and  indirect ;  they  will  bear  with  them  their 
own  laws — their  influence  will  pervade  the  nation  in- 
dependently of  legal  furtherance  or  protection.  If 
they  are  expressly  political,  and  embodied  in  definite 
measures,  their  agitation  is  simply  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  canvass  the  parliament  of  the  nation,  that 
its  majority  may  have  its  decrees  registered  in  the 
lesser  parliament,  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  com- 
mits its  work.  If  they  are  partly  moral  and  partly 
legislative — if  in  one  aspect  they  are  the  former,  and 
in  itfiother  the  latter,  or  if  at  one  stage  of  progress 
they  are  mainly  or  entirely  the  one,  and  at  another 
mamly  or  entirely  the  other — it  becomes  of  sreat  im- 
portance to  define  their  relative  aspects  and  bearings, 
and  confusion  of  these  will  assuredly  produce  irrele- 
vant opposition.  Of  associations  united  by*  ideas 
purely  moral,  our  religious  societies  furnish  the  best 
examples ;  of  the  second  class,  the  Com  Law  League 
is  the  classic  instance ;  and  the  third  is  perfectly  re- 
presented by  association  on  behalf  of  temperance. 
Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  these  associations, 
their  grand  method  must  be  the  same.  They  are  the 
fi;rowth  of  freedom,  and  by  their  nature  are  allied  with 
beautiful  and  gentle  influences ;  they  have  arisen  in 
an  age  when  intolerance  has  been  dethroned,  and  when 
the  influence  of  force — the  natural  ally  of  intolerance 
— on  the  human  mind  has  been  pronounced  a  great  and 
pernicious  mistake;  their  necessary  and  essential  mode 
of  operation  is  to  shed  around  their  animating  ideas 
so  dear,  so  strong,  so  winning  a  light,  that  men  will 
of  free  consent  embrace  them;  the  single  term  by 
which  we  designate  their  method  is  moral  sucuion. 
It  is  our  hope  that  these  associations  will  be  found  to 
present  the  auspicious  solution  of  a  sublime  problem 
in  human  history — whether,  in  the  broad  day  of  free- 
dom, the  better  will  prevail  over  the  worse,  and  the 
soft  smile  of  the  light  prove  more  mighty  than  the 
wrath  of  the  tempests  We  frankly  and  emphatically 
avow,  that  if  an  opponent  can  trace  in  any  develop- 
ment of  temperance  an  introduction  of  despotic  ele- 
ments, he  has  so  far  brought  a  valid  objection  against 
it;  and  we  declare,  with  equal  boldness,  that  every 
fiiond  of  the  cause  who  has  opened  his  mind  to  any 
insidious  advances  of  the  old  spirit  of  despotism  or 
intolerance,  has  harboured  a  traitor  that,  if  not  cast 
out,  will  bring  ruin  on  the  whole  enterprise.  Every 
step  gained  by  moral  suasion  is,  so  far  as  method  \b 
concerned,  a  step  gained  by  light  upon  darkness,  and 
every  recurrence  to  compulsion,  every  stolen  march, 
every  desire  or  endeavour  to  move  without  the  assent 
of  the  individual  will  in  the  individual  case,  and  the 
national  will  in  that  of  the  nation,  is  a  departure  from 
our  original  and  essential  principle. 

The  evil  of  drunkenness,  against  which  temperance 
association  directed  its  efforts,  is  of  a  nature  peculiar 
to  itself.  In  its  relations  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  evils,  and  to  decide  the  leading  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  it,  a  comprehensive  idea  of  this 
complication  must  be  formed.  Drunkenness  acts  in 
three  ways— as  a  moral,  a  physical,  and  a  social  evil. 
If  YOU  confound  the  moral  with  the  social,  you  may 
find  yourself  demanding  law  to  efiEect  a  direct  change 
in  the  moral  life.  If  you  overlook  the  social  in  the 
moral,  you  may  deny  to  law  its  application  to  cases  so 
plainly  social,  that  your  denial  can  be  pressed  to  a 
negative  of  any  province  for  law  whatever.  If  you 
omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  aspect, 
you  will  always  be  falling  into  some  mistake  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  reforming  influences;  if 


opposed  to  the  movement^  you  will  exult  over  reac- 
tions, which  are  matters  of  course ;  if  favourable,  you 
will  be  disappointed  at  finding  an  appetite  defy  you 
for  years,  which  has  been  securing  its  position  in  the 
blood  and  brain  of  men  for  centuries.  We  beg  the 
reader  to  bear  these  various  aspects  of  drunkenness 
carefuUjr  in  mind. 

In  other  ages  partial  efiTorts  had  been  made,  even  in 
European  countries,  to  control  intemperance,  but  their 
action  had  been  restricted,  and  their  influenoe  limited. 
It  was  within  our  own  century  that  an  organization, 
animated  by  such  free  principles  as  we  have  indicated, 
commenced  on  a  large  scale  its  nncompromisiug  and 
exterminating  attack.  On  the  methods  adopted  in 
this  attack,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

In  pursuance  of  the  grand  aim  of  persuading  na- 
tions to  rescue  themselves  from  drunkenness,  the  action 
of  temperance  associations  has  been  direct  and  indi- 
rect. In  their  direct  efforts  are  comprehended  all 
those  means  which  have  been  taken  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  drunkenness,  and  all  those  a|>- 
peals  by  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  awdcen, 
and  set  in  hostility  to  the  evil,  the  higher  moral  nar 
ture.  In  the  indirect  efforts  are  included  all  those 
which  have  been  directed  to  the  supply  of  such  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment  as  may  satisfy  and  entertain  the 
mind  hitherto  dependent  upon  intoxicating  stimu- 
lants. 

If  the  full  sweep  of  this  scheme  of  operations  is 
contemplated,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  how  the 
temperance  reform  has  already,  to  a  great  extent,  led, 
and  may  still  further  lead,  to  other  reforms  of  wide 
and  benignant  influence.  The  very  difficulty  of  the 
reform  in  question  necessitates  its  alliance  with  other 
beneficent  changes.  When  the  energy  of  the  great 
Teuton  nations,  which  has  been  wastea  and  debased 
through  intoxication,  is  set  free— when  that  yearning 
after  enjoyment  which  urges  the  mind  to  baneful  ex- 
citement is  turned  from  its  wonted  channel — it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  danger  of  an  overwhelming  reac- 
tion will  ensue,  unless  new  and  engrossing  objects  are 
presented.  This  truth  can  never  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  advocate  of  temperance. 

We  must  glance  at  what  moikl  suasion  has  done 
in  the  single  depaiiiment  of  spreading  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  drunkenness. 

Living,  as  we  all  do,  in  our  own  little  circles,  an 
evil  which  nationally  is  of  fearful  magnitude,  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  be  overlooked  or  underrated.  Facts 
have  now  become  familiar  as  household  words,  which 
in  former  times  were  unknown  and  unlmagined.  There 
are  few  men  who  are  not  now  fully  aware  that  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  national  cala- 
mity; that  a  thousand  baleful  streams  are  continuaUy 
issuingjfi^om  it,  and  bearing  abroad  unnumbered  woes. 
Drunkenness  is  now  no  longer  an  unseen  and  un- 
known destroyer.  His  ministering  angels  are  named 
and  marshalled  around  him — disease,  poverty,  nn- 
cleanness,  madness,  crime.  We  know  what  we  pay 
for  our  cherished  pest ;  we  know  what  haggard  and 
agonized  countenances  may  be  pictured  as  ever  look- 
ing towards  us,  while  we  stir  up  our  flagging  mirth 
with  the  wine  cup.  "  It  is  impossible,*'  says  a  writer 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  strongly  opposed  to  total 
abstinence,  *^  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  drunkenness. 
The  more  we  examine  its  effects,  the  deeper  is  our 
impression  of  the  frightful  misery  it  causes,  of  the 
degi-adation,  the  waste  of  life,  the  waste  of  money  it 
entails.  Nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
British  Isles  may  be  traced  to  the  public-house.  Fa- 
mily life  is  cut  up  by  the  roots,  men  become  worse 
than  brutes,  women  so  lose  themselves  as  to  be  little 
better  than  fiends,  under  the  fatal  influences  of  the 
glass  of  ale  or  gin.    The  money  spent  every  year  in 
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iotoxicatisg  drinks  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the 
nntioual  revenue.  Schools,  churches,  meeting-houses, 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  libraries  are  robbed  of  half  their 
good  fruit  b*y  the  passion  for  stimiilants,  which  stifles 
the  love  of  wisdom,  of  piety,  and  duty.  Drunkenness 
is  the  curse  of  Englana— a  curse  so  great  that  it  far 
eclipses  every  other  calamity  under  which  we  suffer." 
It  is  much  to  have  such  a  declaration  from  a  quarter 
60  authoritative  and  impartial  It  is  much  that  the 
thouglitfiil,  benevolent,  conscientious  man  is  brought 
of  necessity  to  ponder  the  question,  whether  really, 
with  such  a  series  of  consequences,  intoxicating  liquor 
is  a  necessity  of  civilization  ;  whether,  after  all,  that 
brighter  mantling  of  the  national  smile,  that  enhanced 
exuberance  and  elasticity  of  national  sociality,  which 
is  all  that  the  opponent  of  abstinence  can  even  plead 
on  behalf  of  his  precious  beverages,  might  not  be 
nobly  bartered  for  the  truly  beneficent  smile  of  real 
and  peaceful  joy,  the  summer-like  dispensation  of 
richest  blessing,  shed  into  a  thousand  families,  drying 
the  tears  in  a  thousand  eves,  bringing  balm  and  heal- 
ing to  countless  sick-beds,  which  would  undeniably 
and  infallibly  accompany  the  total  cessation  of  drunk- 
enness? If  these  words  meet  the  eye  of  any  man 
disposed  to  treat  the  arguments  of  abstainers  as  chi- 
merical, or  to  expatiate  on  the  hardship  of  making 
the  good  suffer  for  the  bad,  the  strong  for  the  feeble, 
we  earnestly  entreat  him  to  pause  and  consider. 
Weigh  drink  in  the  balances;  weigh  it  honestly,  with 
nil  its  advantages,  with  all  its  ills,  and  pronounce 
whether  it  is  not  wanting.  Put  in  all  that  prized 
conviviality ;  put  in  even,  if  neither  medical  autnority 
nor  the  testimony  of  experience  will  convince  you, 
that  measure  of  relief  which  you  believe  drink  alone 
can  impart  to  the  weary;  set  then,  in  the  other  scale, 
an  expenditure,  strictly  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  exceed- 
ing the  national  revenue;  add  the  loss  accruing  to  the 
national  wealth  from  interference  with  industry  and 
the  moral  deterioration  of  the  national  character — 
elements,  as  Mill  will  tell  you,  entering  with  equal 
certainty  into  an  estimate  of  national  resources  as 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  existence  of  coal ;  fling 
in  the  criminal  expenditure,  fling  in  gallows,  hulks, 
and  transportation  vessels;  still  heap  the  pile  with  those 
losses  and  woes  which  can  be  summed  by  no  arith- 
metic— the  tears  of  broken-hearted  wives,  the  cries  of 
perishing  children,  the  wrecks  of  noble  intellects; 
higher  yet  let  it  go,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  men 
and  women  brought  to  death  by  the  drunken  negli- 
gence of  railway  oflicials,  and  the  pale  corpses  of  those 
drowned  through  the  carelessness  of  drunken  cap- 
tains; go  then  for  years  through  locietv,  collecting 
results  of  the  ravages  of  drunkenness,  ana  bring  them 
all  to  increase  a  heap,  more  high  and  more  ^astly 
than  those  pyramids  of  bones  reared  on  the  field  of 
Morat  or  by  the  gates  of  Damascus.  Which  scale 
ascends  ? 

We  deem  it  of  importance  to  remark  here,  that 
there  is  nothing  negative  or  exclusive  in  the  work  of 
temperance  reform,  in  the  operations  of  moral  suasion; 
it  is  a  positive  and  a  comprehensive  work.  Whoever 
contributes  to  the  statistics  of  drunkenness — whoever 
j)roduces  one  thrill  of  horror,  or  a  single  momentary 
recoil  at  the  relation  of  its  effects — acts  so  far  with 
us;  for  the  history  of  our  movement  repels  the  charge 
of  fanaticism;  and  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great 
end,  we  value  all  sound  and  harmless  means. 

But  though  we  can  honestly  make  this  declaration, 
we  cannot  lay  at  the  feet  of  hasty  and  prejudiced 
clamour  the  fruits  of  long  and  stem  experience.  We 
cannot  consent  to  pronounce  a  national  resolution  of 
no  importance;  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  defence  of 
the  pledge. 

What  is  the  pledge  ?    The  question  requires  to  be 


put  by  abstainers  as  well  as  by  others.  The  pledge^ 
first  of  all,  is  a  result.  It  is  the  seal  of  moral  suasion. 
It  ia  not  a  talisman,  by  which  a  man  can  transform 
another,  or  an  amulet,  by  which  he  can  preserve  him- 
self; whei^  it  is  of  real  value,  it  is  the  ratification,  de- 
liberately and  determinedly  pronounced,  of  a  convic- 
tion arrived  at ;  it  is  a  declaration  that  argument  and 
hesitation  are  past,  and  that  the  knocking  of  tempta- 
tion will  bo  listened  to  no  more.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
solemn  and  important  act  It  is  a  resolution  publicly 
announced;  and,  beyond  question,  he  who  makes  this 
public  declaration  stakes  so  far  his  reputation  for 
manliness,  persistence,  and  general  strength  of  char 
racter.  That  this  is  the  essential  nature  of  a  tempe- 
rance pledge  will  be  clearly  evinced  as  we  proceed  to 
answer  the  objections  which  here  begin  to  crovdupon 
us.  Meanwhile,  we  would  urge  upon  abstainers  one 
great  lesson.  Let  them  never  relax  the  efforts  of 
moral  suasion.  Men  may  rail  and  revile  as  they 
please;  but  the  task  of  turning  their  fellows  from 
the  evil  to  the  good  is  gratuitous  and  irksome.  To 
listen  to  flippant  and  thoughtless  journalists,  one 
would  think  tne  social  reformer  had  the  most  easy 
task  in  the  world,  and  was  supported  in  its  perform- 
ance by  unspeakable  pleasures;  but  the  history  of 
each  great  agitation  proves  that  the  fact  is  precisely 
the  reverse.  To  lay  aside  their  harness,  if  they  ben 
Ueved  their  God  and  their  conscience  sanctioned  the 
act,  would  be,  to  many  a  wearied  advocate  of  tempe- 
rance, like  a  release,  to  the  pallet  or  the  camp-fire, 
on  the  evening  of  Inkermann.  The  delicate,  half- 
expressed  sneer,  the  polite  and  all  but  imperceptible 
insinuation  of  mental  weakness,  the  derision  of  the 
leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  are  ill  to  bear.  But  the 
laying  aside  of  their  harness  is  precisely  that  to  which 
temperance  reformers  cannot  look  forward.  They 
must  not  trust  to  a  pledge;  they  must  not  put  confi- 
dence in  a  law;  they  have  but  to  study  the  nistory  of 
the  cause  in  America  to  learn  that  it  is  in  the  perpe- 
tual strength  and  vicacity  of  the  knowledge  and  con- 
viction that  drunkenness  is  an  intolerable,  incalculable 
evil,  that  safety  will  lie.  From  moral  suasion  there 
can  be  no  retrogression  until  the  burning  appetite 
leaves  the  national  fi-ame,  and  the  sorrow  of  drunken- 
ness becomes  a  ghastly  remembrance  of  the  past. — 
Scottish  BevieWy  No.  XIII. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


QUAKERISM  NOT  EVANESCENT,  BUT  ENDURING. 
For  The  Bbitish  Fkisnd. 
(Continued  from  page  80.) 
''If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin; 
but  the  Spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness."  *'  If 
ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  thej'  are  the  sons  of  God."  Thus  clearly 
does  the  apostle  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  new  birth; 
and,  were  there  nothing  further  in  connection  with 
these  passages,  they  sufliciently  indicate  that  suffering 
and  faithfulness  unto  death  must  be  the  accompani- 
ments of  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt nature,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  But 
we  have  line  upon  line  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume for  our  instruction  in  this  resx)ect;  and  here 
also  the  inspired  writer  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt, 
when  he  addts,  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if 
children,  then  heira ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we 
may  be  also  glorified  together."  Outward  bonds  and 
imprisonments  for  conscience'  sake,  those  tests  of  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  kln^,  have  ceased,  now  that 
uberty  of  conscience  is  not  infringed  by  the  laws  of 
the  state;  though  persecution  in  a  form  painful  to  the 
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latural  feelinss  still  attends  many  who  take  up  their 
u  ossy  and  walk  in  a  narrower  way  than  that  which  is 
irodden  by  their  deai^est  earthly  connections— a  suf- 
fering for  the  cause  of  truth  that  brings  its  hundred- 
fold reward  in  this  world,  and  m  that  which  is  to 
3ome  life  everlasting !  Yet  the  comforting  and  sus- 
taining presence  of  Him  who  was  with  the  three 
children  in  the  furnace  that  was  heated  seven  times 
oaoro  than  its  wont,  is  often  so  sensibly  manifested, 
for  the  help  of  those  who  are  rejected  and  persecuted 
ctf  men  for  His  name's  sake,  that  this  test  of  love  and 
obedience  to  the  Most  High  may  be  less  tr}'ing  to 
faith  than  those  spiritual  probations  for  the  reduction 
of  self,  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Lord  walk  in 
darkness  and  have  no  liffht,  because  the  Beloved  of 
souls  is  withdrawn  from  their  view. 

There  are  sorrows  connected  with  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  which,  as  received  in  humble 
resignation,  become  ministers  of  the  Lord  that  do  His 
pleasure,  tending  to  the  promotion  of  His  glory  in  the 
subjection  of  the  natural  will,  and  the  mortification 
d£  that  disposition  that  delights  in  ease.  Thus  are 
they  auxiliaries  in  His  hand,  which  prepare  the  wav 
for  the  arising  and  increase  of  the  pure  light  and  liie 
in  the  heart  There  are  bereavements  of  a  deeplv 
afflictive  character,  which,  as  a  sword,  pierce  throu^n 
Uie  tenderest  affections  of  our  nature;  when  the  ob- 
ject intertwined  with  our  brightest  eartbly  hopes  and 
enjoyments,  forming  a  part  of  ourselves,  and,  in  many 
instances,  associated  with  our  earnest  aspirations  for 
heavenly  good,  is  removed  by  a  stroke^  merciful 
though  severe;  showing  us  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
[ill  happiness  proceeding  from  secondary  causes,  and 
that  only  in  Him  who  is  supremelv  worthy  of  all 
adoration,  to  whom  the  whole  neart  should  belong,  is 
unchanging,  unalloyed  bliss  to  be  found.  These  keen, 
deep  ffriefs  are  frequently  blessings  in  disguise,  dis- 
pensea  by  the  sovereign  hand  of  One  ^^  too  wise  to 
en',  too  good  to  be  unkind  ;*'  who  will  not  give  His 
glory  to  another,  nor  suffer  the  spot  of  idiHatry  on 
those  whom  He  would  make  His  children.  Some  of 
the  strong  cords  that  bound  the  spirit  to  the  earth 
are  thus  broken ;  whilst  the  meek  recipient  of  a  hea- 
venly Father's  chastening  is  given  to  behold,  as  the 
eye  is  directed  unto  Him,  infinite  love  and  mercy 
ruling  over  all,  and  receives  from  Him,  who  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the 
balm  of  true  consolation.  Under  such  dispensations, 
how  often  does  the  compassionate  Redeemer,  by  the 
drawings  of  his  Spirit,  mvite  the  mourner  to  open 
wide  the  door  of  the  heai*t  unto  11  im  !  These  ai*e  a 
few  of  the  tribulations  incident  to  mortality;  they  are 
the  common  lot  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam, 
and  are  undoubtedly  to  be  i*egarded  as  amou^  the  all 
things  that  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  But  there  are  suflferinga  entirely  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  that  belong  to  the  work  of  regeneration,  and 
arc  essential  to  the  I'efinement  and  purification  of 
those  who  desire  to  be  of  the  broken,  the  humble,  and 
the  poor  in  spirit,  with  whom  He  who  inhabits  eter- 
nity condescends  to  dwell,  "to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.'* 

The  siflstance  of  the  things  typified  by  the  shadowy 
forms  of  water-baptism,  and  the  outward  bread  and 
wine  (which  rites  are  indeed  no  part  of  the  new  co- 
venant dispensation,  and  are  therefore  justly  rejected 
by  Friends),  must  be  pressed  after,  and  realized  in 
tlie  experience  of  all  who  would  uphold  the  stan- 
Jard  of  true  Quakerism.  Let  none  making  a  pro- 
fession of  truth  be  content  with  anything  short  ot  its 
ictual  possession,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  may  each 
>ne  seek  to  be  cleansed  from  all  impurities  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  through  subjection  to  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Uoly 


Ghost.  The  one  saving  baptism  of  the  one  Spirit  is 
inseparable  from  the  one  faith^  the  one  body,  and  the 
one  hope  of  our  calling.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary; for  by  and  through  it  we  are  brought  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  **  one  Lord,  and  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who,"  as  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  faith- 
ful in  his  day,  "  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all."  Without  it,  none  can  be  the  servants  and 
followers  of  a  crucified  Redeemer.  Yet  some  may  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  ready  to  fear  that  discourage- 
ment may  result  to  the  tenderly  visited  youth,  from 
the  apprehension  that  inward  trials  await  them  in 
the  spiritual  path ;  but  surely  it  is  undesirable  for 
any  to  take  so  superficial  a  view  of  religion,  as  to 
imagine  that  a  constant  flow  of  sweetness  and  conso- 
Lation  will  be  their  portion  in  walking  in  the  narrow 
way.  It  is  not  thus  that  any  will  attain  to  the  en- 
durance of  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  not  thus  that  fellowship  with  His  sufferinffs, 
and  a  being  made  conformable  to  His  death,  will  be 
realized.  The  love  of  ease  is  so  congenial  to  the  un- 
renewed nature,  and  so  fatal  in  its  effects  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  the  church, 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  safe  to  stir  up  all  to 
faithfulness  in  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ; 
and,  foi-asmuch  as  Christ  has  suffered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  to  arm  ourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind : 
for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 


sm. 


The  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  testified  of  Him, 
"  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  He  spoke  also  of  operations  comparable  to 
those  of  the  axe  being  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  and 
of  the  winnowing  fan ;  each  of  which,  in  the  Divine 
hand,  should  perform  its  office  of  laying  low  and  pre- 
paring for  the  consuming  fire  the  root  and  branch  of 
evil,  and  of  thoroughly  purging  the  floor  of  the  heart. 
The  language  is  that  of  comparison,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  uie  possessor  of  truth  shows  that  the  work  of 
the  Lord  thus  represented  is  no  allegory,  but  a  living 
reality,  which  leads  the  obedient,  through  suffering, 
into  the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  ever 
take  away.  Burial  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death 
is  preliminary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  His 
resurrection.  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into 
his  death  ?  Therefoi'e  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
we  also  should  walL  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  abo  m  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion," 

And  here  the  word  of  admonition  may  not  be  un- 
suitably offered  to  the  youthful  mind  to  guard  against 
the  perusal  of  fiction,  employed,  as  some  profess,  m  the 
sei*vice  of  religion.  The  cause  of  truth  can  never  be 
promoted  by  anything  contrary  to  its  own  nature; 
falsehood  or  facts  "  embellished  by  fiction  cannot  act 
for  the  Lord,  but  against  Him,  for  light  must  always 
be  opposed  to  darkness.  The  temple  of  God  has  no 
agreement  with  idols  or  imagery,  and  the  false  im- 
pressions produced  by  such  publications  militate 
against  the  worship  and  the  work  of  the  Most  High, 
lliere  are  highly-wrought  narratives  and  essays,  in 
which  the  imagination  of  the  writer  invests  the  charac- 
ters describeo,  and  the  duties  recommended  or  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled,  with  an  ideal  excellence  and  a 
glow  of  colouring  that  are  totally  at  variance  with  sober 
reality,  and  with  the  operations  and  effects  of  Divine 

g-ace.    The  visitations  of  the  Almighty  are  in  all 
ithfulness  to  man;  as  submission  and  oo-operation 
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with  them  are  yielded  on  the  part  of  the  visited  mind, 
the  spiritaal  eye  is  effectually  opened  to  perceive  the 
perfect  holiness  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  depravity  and 
deceitfolness  of  the  unregeuerate  heart,  in  the  humbling 
sense  of  which  the  language  of  Job  can  be  feelingly 
adopted,  ^  I  have  heara  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee,  wherefoi*e  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

There  is  a  warfare,  the  weapons  of  which  "  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  thi-ongh  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds ;  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ."  And  this  warikre  is  pecu- 
liarly an  inward  one ;  the  imaginations — the  things 
that  are  high  and  lifted  up— are  not  they  among  the 
foes  of  our  own  hearts,  which  war  alike  against  our 
true  happiness  and  against  the  kingdon^  of  the  Mes- 
siah ?  Nor  can  rest  and  peace  be  knoWn  until  the 
thoughts  are  subjugated  to  the  obedience  of  Him  who 
goeth  forth  from  conquering  to  conquer.  The  battle  is 
the  Lord's ;  by  no  strength  or  ability  of  our  own  can 
the  least  degree  of  victory  be  obtained  over  His  and  our 
spiritual  enemies;  it  is  meet  and  necessary,  then,  that 
we  should  be  broken  into  pieces  before  Him ;  that  his 
fire  and  the  sword  of  his  Spirit  should  do  their  work 
in  and  upon  us ;  that  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  should  be  discerned;  that  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  the  joints  and  the  marrow,  should  be  divided 
asunder  by  the  quick  and  powerful  Word  of  God. 
When  thus  humbled  and  reduced — feeling  the  depth 
of  our  poverty  and  misery,  and  our  need  of  such  a 
Redeemer — then  do  we  learn  that  it  is  His  arm 
(not  our  own),  which  brings  salvation.  Under  all  these 
conflicts  and  baptisms,  there  is  no  cause  for  dismay  to 
those  who  are  faithful  in  making  covenant  with  the 
Lord  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  will,  for  He  is  faith- 
ful who  hath  promised ;  and  (to  use  the  word^  of  an 
ancient  soldier  in  the  Lamb's  warfare)  "  by  his  bap- 
tism, and  through  the  heavenly  oj)eration  of  his  Spirit, 
if  thou  hast  faith  in  Christ's  name,  thou  shaft  be 
[united]  to  Him  in  everlnsting  righteousness.  Salvar 
tion  shall  be  brought  to  us,  and  eternal  life  bs  be- 
stowed upon  us;  even  that  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  he  will  give  to  every  poor  mournful 
soul  that  submits  to  His  blessed  wiU,  and  believes  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  a  faith  of  our  own 
making,  nor  a  garment  of  our  own  embroidery,  but 
that  which  the  Lord  hath  given  to  us.  0  happy 
man  or  woman  that  obtains  this  gift  of  God !  O  wno 
will  not  lose  their  lives  for  this  everlasting  life  V 

These  remarks  have  been  written  under  yearnings 
of  spirit  tliat  the  tenderly-visited  youth  in  our  religi- 
ons Society,  may  yield  their  hearts  unreservedly  to 
the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  so  that 
they  may  be  not  only  of  the  calledy  but  of  the  chosen 
and  the  faithftd,  who  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  leads  them.  For  to  these  the  Most  High  will  ap- 
point a  place  and  a  name  within  the  church  better 
than  that  of  sons  and  of  daughters  in  a  birthright 
capacity,  an  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

Nothing  short  of  diligent  obedience  to  the  pure 
leadings  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  mani- 
fested to  the  soul,  can  make  this  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure.  This  is  the  only  way  to  glorify  the  Father, 
and  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise.  "Unto  every 
one  of  ns  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  gift  of  Christ;"  in  the  faithful  and  humble  co-' 
operation  with  which  preparation  is  witnessed,  and 
qnalifications  are  bestowed,  for  usefulness  in  the 
church,  in  subjection  to  the  Divine  power,  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  system  of  doctrines  acquired  by 
stady  and  the  exercise  of  the  natui'al  understanding — 
a  inere  literal  knowledge  of  the  truths  recorded  in  the 


Sacred  Scriptures — a  storing  up  of  past  experience  in 
the  memory  (the  manna  of  yesterday),  in  the  place  of 
seeking  for  daily  bread,  will  not  avail  to  make  true 
ministers,  elders,  or  overseers,  nor  yet  one  of  those 
hidden  stones  in  the  Lord's  house,  which^  though  not 
conspicuous  to  human  sight,  are  acknowledged  by 
their  Master,  and  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  things  pertaining  to  his  precious  cause.  No ! 
there  is  not  one  stone  or  vessel  in  ih^  spiritual  edifice 
which  has  not  been  prepared  and  fitted  for  its  place 
through  submission  to  almighty  power.  And  now, 
as  formerly,  the  same  preparation,  qualification,  ap- 
pointment, and  preservation,  must  be  experienced  by 
all  who  would  have  a  place  and  a  name  in  His  house, 
and  within  His  walls. 

'^It  is  no  man's learningnor  artificial  acquirements — 
it  is  no  man's  riches  nor  gi*eatness  in  this  world — ^it  is 
no  man's  eloquence  or  natural  wisdom — that  makes 
him  fit  for  government  in  the  church  of  Christ,  unless 
he^  with  all  his  endowments,  be  seasoned  with  the 
heavenly  salt,  and  his  spirit  subjected,  and  his  gifts 
pass  through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
praise  and  honour,  that  so  self  be  crucified  and  bap- 
tized in  death,  and  the  gifts  made  use  of  in  the  power 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  him.  And 
when  this  great  work  is  wrought  in  a  man,  then  all 
his  gifts  and  qualifications  are  sanctified,  and  they 
are  made  use  of  for  the  good  of  the  body,  whicn 
is  the  church,  and  are  as  ornaments  and  jewels, 
which  serve  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  all  who  are 
partakers  of  the  same  Divine  fellowship  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  and  thus  come  many  to  be 
fitted  and  furnished  to  good  works,  which  are  brought 
forth  in  their  due  seasons  for  edification  and  building 
up  the  weak,  for  repairing  the  decayed  places,  and  also 
for  defence  of  them  that  are  feeble,  that  hurtful  things 
may  not  come  near  them.'' 

Word»  fitly  spoken,  and  in  due  season,  how  good 
they  are !  So  is  it  with  the  exhortations  of  our  early 
Friends  addressed  to  the  grathered  body.  The  fresh- 
ness of  life  is  in  them ;  ii.  Uiat  life  they  are  to  be  read 
and  U17DERST00D,  and  are  applicable  to  after  genera- 
tions. Of  this  character  is  the  preceding  extract,  from 
an  epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp  to  *^  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world."  Is  it  not  suggestive 
of  coimsel  and  instructfon  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  talents  and  mental  acquirements  of  the  rising 
generation  in  our  Society  have  elicited  anxious 
thought  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  right 
employment  in  the  service  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  ?  How  great  soever  may  be  the  gifts  of  in- 
tellect— the  comprehensive  mind,  the  powerful  under- 
standing, whether  strong  to  conduct  extensive  com* 
mercial  enterprise,  to  dive  into  the  hidden  meaning 
of  controverted  passages,  or  fathom  the  depths  of 
learning  in  the  dead  languages,  to  grapple  with  the 
intricacies  of  science,  or  to  take  part  in  the  great 
moral  and  social  questions  of  the  oay — aU  must  pass 
through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  whole  burnt-offering 
to  Him  before  they  can  be  used  to  His  praise,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind — ^a  lesson  to  parents,  and  to  the  youth  of 
riper  age,  to  take  heed  to  the  kind  of  building  that  is 
raised  upon  the  mental  powers;  seeing  that  all  which 
is  compai-able  to  wood,  hay,  or  stubble^  cannot  bear 
the  action  of  the  fire  without  being  destroyed.  It  is, 
therefore,  unwise  to  attempt  to  erect  a  finbric  with 
materials  which  cannot  endure  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  judgment  and  the  Spirit  of  burning.  The 
natural  abilities,  whether  smaller  or  greater,  must 
pass  through  this  purifying  prooess  ere  they  can  bear 
tlie  inscription  of  ^*  Holiness  to  the  Lord !" 

There  have  been  those  skilled  in  the  learning  of  their 
day,  who  have  had  to  become  as  little  children  in  the 
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school  of  Chriatj  there  to  lay  down  all  their  acquired 
knowledge  and  natural  ability  at  His  feet,  becom- 
ing fools  for  His  sake.  They  have  learned  there 
of  a  Teacher  infinitely  greater  than  Gamaliel,  and 
have  been  prepared,  as  polished  instruments  in  his 
hand,  to  do  his  bidding.  There  have  been  qualified 
and  anointed  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord,  who, 
with  minds  of  a  medium  order,  have  lacked  the  aids 
and  polish  of  education,  and  valiant  have  they  been 
in  the  work  and  w^ufare  of  truth ;  and  there  have 
been  those  of  a  decidedly  inferior  grade  of  under- 
standing, who,  through  subjection  to  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  inwardly  revealed,  have  been  made  eminently  in- 
strumental, as  sub-shepherds,  in  feeding  and  watering 
the  flock  of  Christ,  and  have  been  wise  to  win  souls 
unto  Him.  What  can  we  say,  then,  but  that  the  work  is 
the  Lord's,  and  that  the  glory  must  be  His  alone?  He 
is  pleased  to  choose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise, "  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen;  yea^ 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence." 

( To  be  continued.) 


aEMINISCEKOES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

(Continutd  from  page  30 i.  Vol.  X) 

OccASiofTAL  want  of  health,  many  pressing  engage- 
ments, and  various  circumstances  combined  have  come 
in  the  way,  to  prevent  me  furnishing  a  succession  of 
the  "Beminiscences"  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1850,  the  last  notice  of  whicli  I  find 
in  your  volume  for  1852,  page  303. 

I  now  purpose  to  resume  the  pleasure  of  again  con- 
tinuing to  re-travel,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  remaining 
portion  of  my  journey.  As  I  write  it  out  from  the 
rough  notes  and  memoranda  made  at  the  time,  I 
will  forwiurd  you  the  manuscript,  leaving  you  to  de- 
cide whether  it  be  sufficiently  interesting,  or  at  all 
worthy  a  place  in  your  columns. 

My  last  left  me  in  one  of  those  beautiful  floating 
palaces  peculiar  to  the  Western  world,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  nearly  half-way  between  New  York  and  Al- 
bany. I  concluded  with  an  allusion  to  the  combina- 
tion of  mountain  and  river  scenery  as  being  grand 
and  picturesque.  The  land  in  many  places  slopes 
gradually  ana  beautifully  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  more  frequently  the  high  and  precipitous  banks 
hide  the  country  on  each  side ;  but  I  was  informed 
that  on  both,  especially  on  the  Jersey  side,  the  laud 
was  very  good,  and  the  farms  productive.  In  general, 
where  we  could  see  the  fields  of  grass,  they  appeared 
parched  and  brown.    Those  that  looked  frean  and 

Cn  were  the  exceptions ;  but  tlie  extreme  heat  and 
^  continuance  of  dry  weather  must  be  taken  into 
account  The  Indian  com,  with  its  feathery  tassels, 
made  a  very  pleasing  variety  in  the  landsoape. 

After  passing  Low  Point,  New  Hamburg,  Hamp- 
ton, Marlboro*,  and  other  villages  on  the  bai^s  of  the 
river,  we  arrived  at  Foughkeepsie,  about  70  miles 
from  New  York.  This  town,  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1735,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  having  several  beautiful 
churches,  and  a  large  college^  built  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athena  The  location  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  rising  ground,  is  one  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
oommanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  river  and 
surrounding  scenery.  Its  population  is  over  12,000 
and  its  trade  considerable,  having  around  it  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  country. 
The  town  is  known  to  many  in  EngUnd  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Davis,  called  the ''  Poughkeepsie  Seer,"  a  re- 


markable clairvoyant,  who  professes  to  have  seen 
almost  iJl  things,  and  to  have  learned  nearly  all  the 
great  secrets  of  tlie  universe,  whilst  under  some  kind 
of  mesmeric  influence,  which  has  enabled  him,  al- 
though entirely  uneducated,  to  write  a  book,  almost  as 
large  as  the  Book  of  Mormon,  giving  a  detail  of  his 
discoveries. 

Having  travelled  about  100  miles  up  the  Hudson 
river,  we  approached  the  far-famed  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. They  form  a  background  on  one  side  the 
stream,  rising  to  a  height  of  4(K)0  to  5000  feet,  whilst 
on  the  other  side  are  wooded  slopes  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  alternating  with  cliflfe  crowned  with 
trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage.  This  locality  has 
become  a  favourite  resort  in  summer,  a  sufficient 
elevation  being  obtainable  for  coolness  during  the 
hottest  weather. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  the  viUage  of  Cat- 
skill,  coached  aud  other  vehicles  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  passengers  to  the  mountains  and   back 
again,  enabling  those  who  were  inclined  to  visit  the 
water- falls  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  much  celebrated. 
At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
river,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  principal  monn-. 
tains,  known  as  the  '^  Table  Rock,"  is  '^  The  Mountain 
House,**  a  large  hotel,  where  parties  enjoy,  in  the  re- 
laxing heat  of  summer,  all  the  fireshness,  the  coolness, 
and  tiie  delightful  breezes  of  more  temperate  climes. 
In  front  of  the  hotel,  which  is  140  feet  long,  is  a  piazza, 
extending  the  whole  length,  supported  by  a  colonnade. 
A  few  feet  from  the  building,  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands  terminates  in  a  fearful  precipice,  from  the  brow 
of  which  one  feels  impelled  to  start  back  in  uncon- 
trollable alarm.     "In  the  rear  peaks  rise  in  every 
direction,  and  far  away  in  the  distance,  all  covered 
with  luxuriant  foliage.    No  desci'iption  can  do  justice 
to  the  almost  illimitable  prospect  m  front.    Standing 
upon  the  piazza  or  the  rock,  you  seem  to  have  left 
the  earth,  and  to  be  gazing  from  some  ethereal  height 
down  upon  the  world  And  its  concerns.    You  see  no- 
thing above  or  around  you — all  is  below;  even  the 
clouds  wheel  and  roll  in  fleecy  grandeur  at  your  feet. 
Forests,  meadows,  harvest  fields,  plains,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  cottages,  villages,  and  cities  are  in  every 
direction.    A  deep  repose  seems  to  have  settled  upon 
the  world.    No  sound  reaches  you,  except,  perhaps, 
the  rattle  of  the  thunder  from  some  distant  hill,  or 
the  sweet  song  of  the  mountain  biixl  upon  the  tree 
beneath  you.** 

Near  this  *' mountain  hoaso"  are  the  Catskill 
Falls,  formed  from  the  outlets  of  two  lakes,  a  mile  in 
length,  about  2000  feet  above  the  Hudson.  In  the 
summer  there  are  three  falls,  at  other  seasons  only 
two,  the  water  bounding  over  the  first  ledge,  and 
falling  on  the  second.  When  tlie  water  is  abundant, 
it  pours  down  its  volume  180  feet,  the  first  fall,  and 
within  a  short  distance  takes  another  plunge  of  about 
80  feet^  aud  then  follows  the  dark  windings  of  the 
ravine  to  the  valley  of  the  Catskill. 

The  Catskill  Mountains  were  our  companions  for  i 
some  distance,  presenting  themselves  to  view  as  we 
travelled  along  the  river  for  30  or  40  miles.    Tlieir 
summits,  sometimes  shrouded  in  douds,  presented  a 
sight  exceedingly  magnificent 

After  passing  the  village  of  Catskill,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  which  is  nearly  120 
miles  north  of  New  York.  Hudson  is  a  thriving 
place,  built  principally  on  a  hill,  rising  60  feet  above 
the  river,  commanding  a  fine  prospect.  At  the 
landing  are  several  warehouses,  and  the  numerous 
steamera  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  vicinity  afforded 
evidence  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  existing  in  this 
locality. 
We  lost  ao-ne  of  our  passengers  at  this  place,  who 
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were  going  by  railway  to  New  LebanoD,  aboat  36 
miles  distant.  New  Lebanon  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
medicinal  springs,  ^ud  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitore 
from  all  directions,  some  to  enjoy  the  romantic  scenery 
of  the  neighourhood,  and  others  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  its  waters.  The  spring, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet 
deep,  dischar^ng  near  its  source  sufficient  water 
to  turn  a  mill.  The  temperature  is  *I2°  Fahrenheit^ 
which,  being  near  summer  beat,  renders  it  delightful 
for  bathing.  It  is  tasteless,  pure  as  crystal,  inodor- 
ous, and  soft,  and  is  deemed  beneficial  in  internal 
obstructions,  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  affections 
generally. 

This  spot,  which  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley, 
suiTounded  by  cultivated  hills,  presenting  a  varie- 
gated and  pleasing  scene,  is  also  noted  as  being  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  Shakers,  a  religious  commu- 
nity practising  celibacy,  and  alike  remarkable  for 
their  mode  of  worahip,  and  the  singular  order  and 
economy  of  their  domestic  concerns.  The  society, 
which  here  numbers  about  600,  owns  3000  acres  of 
excellent  and  highly  improved  land.  There  are  three 
or  four  other  settlements  of  them  in  America,  but 
their  whole  number  is  supposed  to  be  not  more  than 
4000  to  6000.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  in- 
dustiy,  order,  and  neatness.  Their  property  is  all  in 
common;  and  as  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  is 
one  of  their  fundamental  principles,  their  establish- 
ments somewhat  resemble  monastic  institution&  The 
sect  is  kept  up  entirely  by  proselytes,  and  to  the  un- 
fortunate, to  widows,  orphans,  and  i)erson8  who  know 
not  how  to  gain  their  livelihood,  tlie  Shaker  settle- 
ments afford  an  asylum,  and,  as  Conder  justly  ob- 
serves, ''to  others  of  fanatical  temperament  their 
tenets  may  present  an  attraction.'' 

Setting  aside  the  peculiar  religious  belief  of  the 
Shakers,  the  great  pryiciple  of  mutual  co-operation 
by  which  they  are  oounci  together  is  well  deserving 
our  consideration.  Buckingham  adduces  them  as 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  that  such 
co-operation  is  more  productive  of  advantage  to  a 
community  than  competition,  of  which,  he  says,  their 
history  furnishes  an  irresistible  proof.  **  As  far,"  he 
observes, ''  as  the  history  of  the  Shakers  can  establish 
the  fact^  it  has  certainly  shown  that  where  property 
is  held  in  community,  and  not  individually,  the  dis- 
position to  bestow  it  in  works  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence to  others  is  greatly  increased.  And  that  the 
property  itself  is  better  managed;  for  accumulation 
and  preservation,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  watched 
the  progressive  advancement  which  this  society  has 
made  in  the  augmentation  as  well  as  improvement 
of  its  possessions,  and  in  the  neatness,  order,  and 
perfection  by  which  everything  they  do  or  make  is 
characterized.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that,  over 
all  the  United  States,  the  seeds,  plants,  fruits,  grain, 
cattle,  and  manufactures  furnished  by  any  settlement 
of  Shakers,  bear  a  premium  in  the  market  above 
the  ordinary  price  of  similar  articles  from  other 
establishments.  There  being  no  idleness  among  them, 
all  are  prodtictive;  there  being  no  intemperance 
among  tliem,  none  are  destructive;  there  being  no 
misers  among  them,  nothing  is  hoarded,  or  made  to 
perish  for  want  of  use ;  so  that  while  production  and 
improvement  are  at  their  maximum,  and  waste  and 
destruction  at  their  minimum,  the  society  must  go  on 
increasing  the  extent  and  value  of  its  temporal  pos- 
sessions, and  thus  increase  its  means  of  doing  good, 
first  within,  and  then  beyond  its  own  circle." 


W.A. 


(To  h€  ewttnued,) 


PAPER,  PENS,  AND  INK. 

It  is  the  last  steps  in  any  process — the  last  words  in 
any  book  or  in  any  address — that  are  generally  re- 
membered best  and  thought  of  most.  It  is  on  the 
finishing  artist,  and  on  the  finished  work,  that  all  the 
honour  is  heaped  and  all  the  praise  is  lavished. 

What  cares  the  fashionable  young  lady  about  the 
various  processes  through  which  her  gay  attire  has 
passed )  If  the  flowing  robe  and  the  streaming  rib- 
bons with  which  she  is  bedecked,  only  satisfy  her 
fancy  or  her  judgment,  by  the  beauty  of  their  pat- 
terns, the  variety  and  harmony  of  their  colours,  and 
by  the  fineness  of  their  textures;  without  bestowing 
one  thought  on  the  "raw  material,"  or  on  its  spin- 
ners, weavers,  printers,  or  finishers,  she  sallies  forth 
in  her  newest  garb,  to  be,  for  a  day,  the  astonishment 
of  her  neighbours,  the  envy  of  her  rivals,  and  the 
pride  of  her  admirers.  TVhat  cares  she  about  the 
plants,  the  animals,  or  the  minerals  laid  under  embargo 
to  furnish  the  fabric  or  the  colouring  of  her  dress  ? 

How  few,  when  any  piece  of  manufacture  is  put 
into  their  hand,  or  is  brought  under  their  observation, 
bestow  one  thought  on  its  orif^in  or  on  its  history ! 
What  cares  the  admirer  of  that  engine  of  gigantic 
power,  or  of  that  chronometer  of  such  wondrous  ar- 
rangement, whence  the  iron  of  the  one,  or  the  more 
precious  metals  of  the  other  were  dug,  or  by  whom 
they  were  fused  ?  If  the  engine  have  but  the  deside- 
rated propulsive  power,  and  the  chronometer  the 
wished-for  accuracy  of  movement,  it  matters  little  to 
the  onlooker  by  what  processes,  or  by  whom,  the 
hidden  ores  or  the  precious  stones  of  the  earth  came 
to  take  their  present  form,  and  to  be  fitted  for  their 
present  work. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink. 
They  have  been  overlooked  and  undervalued.  All 
the  honour,  all  the  praise,  all  the  talk  is  bestowed  on 
the  printing  press,  and  on  the  printed  volume.  The 
fame  of  the  "art  of  printing,"  and  of  the  "published 
volume,"  has  swallowed  up.  in  addition  to  their  own, 
the  honour  due  to  their  ancestors  and  sustainers. 
We,  of  course,  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
printing-press.  Its  merits  can  hardly  be  overvalued, 
it  unquestionably  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  among  the  foremost  inatertal  instruments  of  civili- 
zation and  of  social  progress  within  the  reach  of  man. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  wonderful— some- 
thing almost  marvellous,  in  the  "power  of  the  press.'' 
A  writer  for  the  Times  sits  down  to  his  desk  at  mid« 
night,  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink  before  him,  and  de- 
termines to  oust  a  ministry  from  power.  His  "ready 
pen"  quickly  transfers,  in  glowing  hmguage  and  in 
Drilliant  metaphor,  his  tumultuating  thoughts — to 
paper.  In  but  a  few  short  hours  after  the  "tnoughts 
that  bum"  had  been  flashed  forth  by  this  solitary 
writer,  they  have  become  the  property  of  a  million 
and  more  of  readera,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
almost  every  other  newspaper  of  the  day,  and  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  The  ministry 
reels;  it  gets  a  second  blow,  and  staggers;  a  third  is 
dealt  against  it  by  the  same  unsparmg  hand,  and  it 
topples  and  falls. 

^ut,  alas !  that  which  sprung  up  so  fast,  and  that 
spread  so  far  so  soon,  withers  and  dies  almost  as 
swiftly.  The  sheets  that  to-day  are  so  impatiently 
looked  for,  and  which  are  so  greedily  read,  are,  to- 
morrow, burned,  thrown  into  the  dust  pan,  or  are 
made  to  serve  as  wrappers  for  fish,  poultry,  and  game. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  after  all,  the  pi*ess  is  a  mei*e  hanger-on  on  the 
skirts  of  others — a  mere  copyist.  It  is  not  associated, 
as  paper,  j^ens,  and  ink  must  be,  with  the  intellectual 
labours  of  the  writer  whose  works  it  is  employed  in 
printing.    The  thinking  is  all  done  before  its  services 
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can  be  of  any  avail.    It  .is  the  finisher  of  a  process; 
but  is  that  any  reason  why  all  mention  of  its  ante- 
cedaitB  should  be  omitted  1  Gigantic  as  are  the  powers 
of  the  press,  what  gave  birth  to  it — ^what  sustains  it? 
The  printing-press  was  first  made  really  valuable — 
movable  types  being  then  first*  introduced — by  John 
Guttenberg,  in  Mayence,  in  the  year  1450,  or  thereby. 
The  world  had,  somehow  or  other,  got  on  pretty  well, 
min'us  a  printing-press,  for  some  6600  yeai^.    This 
giant  bantling— this  huge  supplanter  of  dusty  manu- 
scripts and  of  illuminated  missals — is  thus  but  405 
years  of  age.    Truly  it  has  not  much,  in  point  of  age, 
to  boast  of.    How,  but  for  paper,  or  materials  super- 
seded by  it,  and  pens  and  ink,  could  we  have  nad 
such  ample  histories  as  those  we  now  possess  of  pre- 
ceding ages  handed  down  to  us  ?    By  what  means  do 
we  come  to  know  how  it  fared  with  our  early,  our 
jog-trot  ancestors  1    How  do  we,  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  day,  know  so  fully  and  so  well  what  were  the 
ideas,  and  what  the  motives  that  stirred  and  moved 
to  action  the  men  who  were  abroad,  while  the  world's 
sun  was  but  emerging  from  that  chaotic  darkness 
whence  it  sprang? 

The  Bible  and  the  classical  writers  would  have 
written  or  sung  to  little  purpose,  had  the  preserva- 
tion and  transmission  of  their  works  to  our  times  de- 
pended on  the  labours  of  the  printing-press.  Even 
yet,  the  printing-press  has  no  such  frequent  custom- 
ers, no  such  steady  supporters  as  these.  The  Bible 
and  the  classical  writings,  excepting,  j)erhaps,  our  in- 
ntmierable  and  enormously  circulated  periodicals, 
form  the  staple  commodity  whence  the  printing-press 
derives  its  chief  nourishment.  It  has  not  exhausted, 
and  it  probably  never  will  exhaust,  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  manuscript  writings,  the  growth  of  some  3000 
years,  that  exist  in  the  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
literary  depositories  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  second 
Alexandrian  fire  (a.d.  642),  500,000  manuscript  vol- 
umes were  consumed— taking  six  months  to  do  it! 
What  "food  for  the  press"  these  would  have  formed ! 
Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  vast  im- 
portance of  writing  materials.  Timothy  was  ordered 
to  bring  "the  books,"  but  "e»pecia/l7/  the  parchments^ 
Paul  would  have  been  verv  glad  to  have  had  his  books 
seeine  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  reader ;  but  seeing 
that  he  was  also  a  writer  and  an  author,  he  must, 
by  whatever  means  and  at  whatever  risk,  get  Yd^ parch- 
ments— parchment  being  in  Paul's  day  what  linen- 
rag  pi^per  is  in  ours — the  principal  writing  surface  in 
use.  Wanting  writing  materials,  Paul  might  have 
preached  well  to  the  people  of  his  own  day,  but  we 
would  have  missed  a  report  of  the  sermons  in  our 
Bible. 

Man,  as  a  thinking  and  speaking  animal,  no  doubt 
stands,  as  all  philosophers  and  all  divines  allow,  upon 
an  elevation  not  reached  to  by  any  other.  But  it  is 
when  vou  add  a  third  characteristic — not  so  often 
alluded  to  by  either  the  philosopher  or  the  divine — 
that  of  a  writing  animal,  that,  apaHfrom  what  revela^ 
Hon  tells  you,  you  assign  to  man  his  true  position  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Man  we  would  describe  and 
distinguish  as  a  thinking,  a  speaking,  and  a  writing 
animal 

The  possession  by  man  of  the  thinking  powers 
o/ofw  would  be  of  little  service  to  him  as  his  brother's 
keeper.  Thought  is  bestowed  on  man  that  he,  with 
it,  may  glorify  his  Maker  and  serve  his  brother.  If 
I  but  possess  reason  and  liberty,  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper,  whether  I  own  the  obligation  or  not.  But, 
even  possessing  these,  if  I  lack  the  power  of  speech, 
what  service  can  I  render  him  ?  Though  I  possess 
and  enjoy  these  gifts  of  God,  if  I  have  not  the  power 
of  communicating  my  ideas  or  desires  to  other  men 
than  those  with  whom  I  come  into  personal  contact, 


how  very  limited  would  be  the  range  of  my  useftil- 
ness?  Once  more;  though  I  possessed  the  gift  of 
reason,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  ai't  of  writing, 
and  lacked  the  materials  to  write  with  and  upon,  the 
utility  of  the  first  two  would  be  greatly  circumscribed! 
that  of  the  last  would  be  altogether  gone.  But  He 
who  bestowed  the  greater  gilts  hath  bestowed  the 
lesser.  I  possess  a  thinking  mind,  a  speaking  tongue, 
transcribiug  fingers,  and  I  have  at  my  command 
paper,  and  pens,  and  ink. 

The  power  of  thought  and  the  faculty  of  speech, 
were  bestowed  on  man  in  Eden.    The  ai't  of  writing, 
at  least  of  writing  alphabetically,  was  not  given  to 
man  till  some  2500  years  after  his  birth.     It  was  not 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  world's  history 
that  he  acquired  any  very  suitable,  convenient,  or 
accessible  writing  surface  at  all.     Why  this  delay  1 
With  very  many  individuals  the  faculty  of  thought 
itself  is  well  nigh  lost,  even  to  themselves,  if  they 
want  the  means  of  chaining  and  fixing  it  down  to 
some  given  topic.     It  is  with  all  such,  only  when 
they  get  the  writing  instruments  into  their  grasp  or 
beneath  their  eye,  that  they  can  think  to  any  good 
purpose  at  all.    Many  of  the  lower  animals  possess, 
in  various  degrees,  faculties  similar  in  hind,  though 
vastly  inferior  in  degree,  to  the  thinking  and  speak- 
ing powers  of  man.    They  have  all  got,  more  or  less, 
the  faculty  or  gift  that  we  term  instinct;  many  of 
them  possess  it  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  man. 
But  besides  and  beyond  possessing  instinct,  very  many 
of  them,  by  their  docility  (teachability),  give  indicar 
tions  of  their  possessing  a  still  higher  faculty — a 
faculty  that,  if  not  reason,  is  certainly  closely  allied 
to  it  in  kind.    Why  do  we  call  the  dog  sagacious,  the 
fox  cunning,  and  the  horse  and  the  elephant  docile  ? 
Surely  it  is  just  because  they  severally  give  evidence 
of  possessing  facultie.s  analogous  to  those  mental  cha- 
racteristics of  man,  that  we  distinguish  by  the  appel- 
lations of  sagacity,  cunning,  and  docility.    The  act  of 
remembering  any  given  thing  {hat  is  naat,  by  man,  is 
surely  a  mental  act.    We  know,  tnen,  how  very 
^^  strongly  memory  exists  in*  many  animals.    We  aU 
know,  too,  how  unerringly  the  birds  of  passage  take 
their    periodic  flights  at  the    appropriate  seasons. 
They  are  certainly  "wise  in  their  generation,"  whether 
they  be  reasoning  animals  or  no.    We  also  know  that 
almost  every  animal  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of 
communicating  its  joys,  its  fears,  and  its  wants  to  its 
fellows.    But  nob  one  of  them  all  possesses  the  art  of 
writing,  and  thus,  though  their  reasoning  powers  may 
enable  them  to  avoid  dangers,  and  to  "improve  their 
opportunities ;"  and  though,  by  their  several  modes 
of  intercommunication,  they  can  convey  their  fears  or 
their  hopes  to  brethren  within  earshot  or  eyesight, 
they  can  do  no  more.    Their  electric  telegraph  carries 
no  farther  than  does  their  voice  or  their  eye.    Still 
farther :  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals of  their  fellows  ana  of  their  masters,  acquired 
during  their  longest  lifetime,  dies  with  its  possessor, 
and,  not  accumulating,  the  animal  of  to-day  is  not  a 
wiser  or  a  bette]>informed  one  than  were  his  ancestors 
when  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  in  the  ark  of  Noah. 
They  have,  like  their  betters,  their  histories  and  their 
family  annals,  but  they  don't  read  the  one  nor  write 
the  other,  and  so  they  can  boast  of  neither. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses,  in  writing, 
an  ever-accumulating  store  of  knowledge.  The  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  one  age  are  conveyed  down 
the  stream  of  time  to  all  future  ages,  by  means  of 
written  documents  or  of  printed  volumes.  Thus,  the 
man  of  this  age  has  at  his  command  the  fruits  or  re- 
sults of  the  labours,  researches,  inventions,  and  specu- 
lations of  all  his  ancestors. 
What  would  history  have  been,  had  writing  mate- 
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rials  been  withheld  from  man  1    Tradition,  with  all 
I  its  omissions,  exaggerations,  and  misreadings,  would 
{  have  been  our  only  substitute  for  the  truthJral  mann- 
Bcnpt.    On  what  would  the  philosopher  have  fed — 
whereon  have  philosophi-^d — had  there  been  no  accu- 
mulations of  almost  illegible  manuscripts  andof  mustj 
volumes  1    The  discoverer  in  mechanics  might  have 
fared  better.    His  discoveries,  orally  communicated 
to  those  who  assisted  him  in  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution, would  readily  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  from  one  generation  to  another — gather* 
ing^  improvements  on  the  voyage. 

By  means  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  the  missionary 
labouring  among  a  savage  people— **  our  correspond- 
ents "  of  the  press  in  every  quarter  of  the  fflobe— 
are  enabled  to  communicate  to  their  church,  their 
relatives,  or  their  employers,  the  progress  of  the 
mission.  It  is  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  that  the 
"editor**  concocts  his  brilliant  "leaders"  and  his  "able 
articles." 

It  is  ^th  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  that  statesmen  sign 
the  articles  of  war  and  the  treaty  of  peace — ^with  oue 
"  stroke  of  the  pen  "  unmuzzling  the  dogs  of  war,  and 
with  another  giving  wing  to  the  heralds  of  peace. 

Where  would  Britain's  commercial  greatness  have 
been,  but  for  the  possession  of  writing  materials? 
Without  our  day-books,  our  ledgers,  and  our  cash- 
books,  where  would  have  been  our  trade?  How 
limited  would  have  been  the  field  of  enterprise, 
bounded  by  personal  communication  and  by  bar- 
ter? 

How  unsocial,  too,  would  the  want  of  writing  ma- 
terials have  rendered  man  ?  We  are  of  a  wandering, 
as  well  as  of  a  social  nature.  The  nearest  relat^ 
friends  separate,  in  course  of  years,  to  immense  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Wanting  writing  materials, 
the  wanderer  would,  in  course  of  time,  1^  forgotten 
by  the  friends  he  left  behind ;  and  these  in  turn  would 
be  forgotten  by  the  wanderer  himself.  But,  possess- 
ing paper,  pens,  and  ink,  we  can  hold  intimate  com- 
munion with  our  friends  and  relatives,  though  half 
the  globe  lie  between  them  and  us. 

By  means  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  the  orator  bur- 
nishes his  orations,  the  lawyer  his  pleas,  and  the 
clergyman  his  sermons ;  by  their  means  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  man  of  science  can  pursue  their  investi- 
gations into  and  upon  mind  and  matter.  It  is  on 
paper  that  the  artist  sketches  the  rough  design ;  on  it 
the  map  designer  records  and  notes  the  results  of  his 
varied  observations,  whether  conducted  at  sea  or  on 
land.  Even  when  our  pen  is  a  galvanic  one,  when 
our  writing  fluid  is  an  electric  one,  and  when  our 
writing  sunace  is  a  disc  of  porcelain,  of  silver,  or  of 
brass,  *^ paper,  pens,  and  ink"  cannot  be  dispensed 
with ;  their  use  must  precede  and  foUow  that  of  the 
battery,  the  rod,  and  tne  indec. 

By  means  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  we  can  carr^  a 
tiiousand,  or,  if  need  be,  a  million  of  pounds  sterlmg 
on  our  persons  as  easily  and  as  safely  as  we  could  one 
pound  or  a  hundred ;  whereas,  were  we  compelled  to 
convey  the  same  amount  in  sUver  or  in  gold  on  our 
persons,  not  only  would  the  physical  ability  be  want- 
ing, but,  supposing  that  we  could,  we  would  be  all  too 
listble  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  daring  robber  or 
the  sturdy  highwayman;  whereas,  with  but  •* pro- 
mises \a  pay,"  cheques,  or  "  I O  U's,"  on  our  persons 
and  in  our  pockets — while  the  golden  masses  thereby 
represented  lay  secure  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank — we 
would  escape  unsuspected  of  our  wealth ;  or,  if  sus- 
pected and  robbed,  the  robber  would  find  that  he,  not 
us,  would  be  the  chief  loser  by  the  transaction ;  for, 
should  he  attempt  to  pass,  and  so  render  available 
liis  iU-gotten  gear,  he  would  very  quickly  be  favoured 
Hritli  a  change  of  lodging,  food,  raiment,  and  climate, 


that  would,  in  all  probability,  be  vastly  more  novel 
than  pleasant. 

la  bat  few  of  the  above  cases  can  the  printing-pr«fl9 
render  much  assistance  to  man.  Hence  the  value 
and  importance  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  irrespective 
altogether  of  their  being  the  only  means  tnrough 
which  the  printing-press  itself  has  any  existence. 
It  is  by  means  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  that  the  "food 
for  the  press"  is  prepa^.  It  is  b^  paper  and  ink 
that  the  food  so  prepared  is  disseminated  amongst 
thepeoples  of  the  earth. 

How,  again,  we  would  ask,  and  by  what  means,  do 
we  come  to  know  so  much,  and  so  well,  of  the  olden 
times ;  when  earth  and  air,  and  sea  and  sky,  and  sun 
and  moon,  and  stars  that  twinkle  and  stars  that 
don't,  were  young  and  in  their  prime?— IVom  The 
Association,  or  Young  MerCs  Magcaine,  Glasgow, 
Part  IV. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  lYESTERN  TURKISH  HI89IOK  AID  SOCIETY 

AND  THE 
AMXBICAX  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIOXEBS  FOR  FORCIOX  If  18810X8. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Empire^  is  so  con- 
firmatory of  what  appeared  on  this  subject  in  our 
last  number,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  its  inser- 
tion : — 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  controversy  has  been 
raging  for  some  time  past  between  certain  prominent 
frienos  of  the  slave  in  this  countiy  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Young,  of  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  relative 
to  that  pro-slavery  institution,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  former  society  is  an  auxiliarv  of  the 
latter ;  hence  its  supporters  are  undoubtedly  affording 
encouragement  to  the  pro  slavery  religion,  and  the 
spurious  Christianity  of  the  United  States.  Slavery 
never  possessed  a  more  stalwart  and  unscrupulous 
advocate  than  that  American  Board,  which  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Young  is  representing  to  be  sound  on  the  slavery 
question.  Does  he  imagine  that  the  anti-slavery  party 
in  this  country  will  tolerate  his  Jesuitical  statements  ? 
or  that  the  religious  public  will  be  gulled  into  coun- 
tenancing a  society  which  is  steeped  in  pro-slavery 
guilt  ?  Tne  reverend  gentleman  having  been  annoyed 
oy  the  outspoken  speeches  delivered  at  the  Leeds 
anti-slavery  meeting,  has  addressed  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  ani  Foreign 
anti-slavery  Society,  which,  together  with  that  gen- 
tleman's reply,  we  have  been  requested  to  pubush. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence : — 

'*  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Sooibtt, 
"  7,  Adah  Street,  Adblpbi,  Jan.  18, 1856. 

"Sir^ — In  this  month's  number  of  the  Anti-Slaveri^ 
Reporter,  I  find  an  account  of  a  meeting  in  the  school- 
room of  Belgrave  Chapel,  Leeds  (copied  from  the  local 
journals),  at  which  Mr.  Parker  Pillsbury  made  some 
very  unwarrantable  attacks  on  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  and  also  on  this  Society,  because  of  its 
support  of  the  missions  of  that  board  in  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

'*  I  can  only  repeat,  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  Anti'SUivery  Reporter,  that  the  com^ttee  of  the 
Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society  cannot  recognize  their 
responsibility  for  all  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Board  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  still  less  its  proceed- 
ings in  past  years  in  missions  to  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 

"  They  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  encourage  the  band 
of  faithful  missionaries  sent  by  that  board  to  Turkey, 
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in  the  department  of  native  agency,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  the  Lord  has  granted  to  their  labours 
such  evident  tokens  of  His  approbation  and  blessing; 
but  to  charge  the  society  with  supporting  American 
shivery,  because  most  of  the  missionaries  were  born 
Americans,  is  so  foolish  and  unreasonable  an  objection, 
that  they  are  surprised  tliat  it  could  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  any  candid  mind.  . 

**  With  equal  reason  might  the  JBritUh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  be  held 
up  to  public  reprobation,  because  they  intrust  to  those 
same  missionaries  the  circulation  of  large  editions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  of  religious  books  and  tracts. 
Surely  it  is  not  by  such  attacks  that  shivery  in  Ame- 
rica will  receive  its  death-blow,  nor  will  the  abolition 
cause  be  promoted  thereby. 

"As  you  have  given  a  full  report  of  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury  at  the  Leeds  meeting,  I  trust  to  your 
sense  of  justice  to  insert  the  inclosed  reply,  and  remain, 
your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  *'Cuthbert  G.  Young,  Sec. 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter!* 

'^27,  New  Broad  Street,  Jan.  19, 1856. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of 
the  18th,  with  its  iuclosure. 

"  You  ask  me  to  insert  the  latter  in  the  Reporter, 
because  I  introduced  in  our  January  number  a  report 
of  a  meeting  at  Leeds,  at  which  Mr.  Pillsbury  made, 
as  you  assert,  'some  very  unwarrantable  attacks  on 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,^  and  on  your  society; 
and  because,  as  I  presume,  you  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  your  reply  satisfactorily  disposes  of  those 
charges. 

"  1  hold  a  totiUy  opposite  opinion. 

"  I  have  myself  advanced  similar  charges,  and  am 
not  only  prepared,  when  opportunity  shall  offer,  to 
renew  them,  but  to  challenge  you  or  any  one  else  to 
controvert  them. 

**  I  charge  the  American  Board  with  being  a  pro- 
slavery  organization;  with  sustaining  a  pro-slavery 
policy ;  with  teaching,  through  its  missionaries,  a  pro- 
slavery  gospel,  and  tlierefore  an. an ti christian  Chris- 
tianity. I  do  not  charge  it  only  for  what  it  has  done 
in  yeai's  past,  but  for  what  it  is  now  doing ;  aud  I 
cannot  permit  you,  however  dexterously,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  policy  of  the  board  is  at  this  present 
time  more  honest  with  regard  to  its  action  against 
slavery  than  it  was  in  times  past,  when,  I  presume, 
even  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of  the  board  as  you 
are,  would  not  have  had  the  temerity  to  maintain  that 
that  policy  was  deserving  of  the  support  of  anti-slavery 
Christian  men  aud  ministers. 

"  Tt  is  not  my  province  to  give  currency  to  attacks 
on  individuals,  as  I  must  do  were  I  to  insert  in  the 
Reporter  your  letter  to  the  Leeds  Mercury,  On  some 
points,  which  I  consider  vital,  I  differ  widely  from  the 
gentleman  whose  name  you  have  mentioned.  He  is 
well  able  to  defend  himself  and  all  his  assertions;  as  yon 
would  find,  I  do  not  doubt,  had  you  the  courage  to 
meet  him  openly,  and  discuss  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween you.  I  will,  however,  say,  that  in  the  present 
instance  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  the  allegations 
he  has  made  against  the  American  Board,  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  which 
I  have  been  collecting,  with  some  assiduity,  since  I  ac- 
quii^d  the  conviction  tliat  youi*  zealous  defence  of  that 
pro-slavery  organization  is  made,  with  ample  means 
at  your  command  of  ascertaining  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  statements  you 
publicly  make. 

"  For  the  third  time  I  challenge  you— in  the  friend- 
liest spirit— to  meet  me;  and  either  publicly,  or  in 


the  presence  of  an  equal  number  of  the  members  of 
our  respective  societies,  discuss  the  points  on  which 
we  differ  so  widely. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Western  Turkey  Missions  Aid 
Society f  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  ever  been  charged 
with  *  the  responsibility  for  all  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
Ainerican  Board  in  all  parts  of  the  worid.*     So 
sweeping  an  accusation  would  not  only  be  unten- 
able, but  absurd.    I  entertain  the  conviction  that 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  your  committee  abhor 
and  abominate  slavery  as  much  as  I  do.    They  only 
do  not  see  how  the  patronage  and  support  they  are 
giving  to  a  society  which  has  identified  itself  with 
one  01  the  most  notorious  pro-slavery  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  does,  in  fact,  do  more  to  sustain  the 
loathsome  institution. they  have,  many  of  them,  so  elo- 
quently denounced.    They  ought  to  know,  neverthe- 
less, that  slavery  in  America  is  upheld  entirely  by  the 
sanction  given  to  it  by  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions in  that  country,  and  by  the  Bible,  Tract,  and 
Missionary  Associjotions,  which  agree  with  th«n  in  the 
origin,  nature,  and  object  of  the  institution;  and 
knowing  this,  they  ought  to  feel  that  they  compro* 
mise  not  simply  their  anti-slavery  principles,  but  the 
purity  of  their  Christian  principles,  by  connecting 
themselves,  in  any  way,  with  those  denominations  ana 
associations.     By  so  doing  they  help  to  make  slavery 
and  its  defenders  respectable ;  but  this,  Sir,  is  what  you 
are  doing,  and  what  you  are  making  your  society  do. 
"  With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  membei-s  of  your 
committee — with  sentiments  towards  some  of  them 
approaching  almost  to  veneration — I  charge  the  as- 
sociation with  whicli  they  are  more  immediately  iden-* 
tified  with  inconsistency.    If  good  is  to  be  done  in 
Western  Turkey,  let  it  be  through  agencies  uncon- 
taminated  with  slavery.    Let  your  society  cast  away 
the  American  Board  and  the  unutterable  abomination 
it  fosters ;  let  it  declare,  even  at  the  cost  of  self-stulti- 
fication, that  it  disapproves,  not  only  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  but  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in  relation  to 
it;  let  it  even  take  to  itself  the  missionaries  the  board 
has  in  the  East,  on  condition  of  their  renoimcing  their 
connection  with  it,  or  let  it  send  out  missionaries  of 
its  own,  or  those  whom  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation would  gladly  furnish  for  such  a  work :  let 
it  do  this,  and  the  controversy  will  cease.    Nay,  such 
an  act,  and  for  such  reasons,  would  render  an  immense 
service  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  United  States, 
for  it  would  teach  the  American  Board  and  the  religi- 
ous denominations  that  sympathize  with  its  policy, 
that  the  anti-slavery  of  British  Christians  is  active, 
not  passive,  and  so  susceptible  on  the  score  of  its  in- 
tegi'ity  and  purity,  that  it  shrinks  from  contact  with 
any  and  with  every  institution,  organization,  or  in- 
dividual that  tends  to  prop  up — either  by  material 
aid  or  by  its  policy — the  dreadful  system  which  has 
been  branded  as  accursed. 

**  As  you  allude  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  I  would  remind  yoii  that  the  committee  of  that 
society  did,  on  our  representation,  consider  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  refuse  to  receive  Mr.  Prime,  who  had  been 
sent  over  here,  as  the  delegate  of  the  American  BibU 
Association,  to  attend  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
former  society  in  1853.  It  did  so  because  Mr.  Prime 
was  a  pro-slavery  minister,  and  represented  a  pro- 
slavery  body ;  and  I  am  of  the  very  decided  opinion, 
that  both  it  and  the  other  society  you  mention,  are 
inconsistent  in  selecting  as  agents,  for  the  distribution 
of  their  Bibles,  &c.,  the  missionaries  connected  wuth 
the  American  Board.  It  would  be  far  better  to  send 
special  agents ;  and  I  am  not  by  any  means  so  certiiiu 
that  they  would  not  adopt  the  same  opinion  were  the 
committee  to  look  at  the  question  from  an  anti-slavery 
point  of  view. 
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^Although,  Sir,  in  your  estimation,  slavery  in  Ame- 
rica will  not  receive  its  death-blow  from,  and  the  abo- 
lition canse  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  attacks  to 
wliich  you  allude,  namely,  against  pro-slavery  organ- 
ization and  those  who  foster  them;  let  me,  on  the 
other  hand,  assure  you  that  abolitionists  do  not  con- 
sider slavery  will  ever  be  overcome  by  the  course  you 
recommend.    Yon  would  make  it  respectable;  we 
would  hold  it  up  to  execration.     You  would  dally 
with  it ;  we  would  trample  its  life  out.    You  would 
leave  it,  as  you  imas;ine,  to  destroy  itself;  we  believe 
it  to  be  incapable  of  suicide,  and  would  therefore  con- 
demn it  to  the  extreme  penalty  without  a  moment's 
delay.    You  would  make  it  the  companion  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women ;  we  would  exhort  them  to  cast 
it  out  from  amongst  them,  as  they  would  a  viper.  You 
would  confine  youraelf  to  declaiming  against  it  in  the 
abstract ;  we  would  have  men  and  women  not  only 
denounce  it,  bulf  act  against  it  vigorously.    In  fact. 
Sir,  you  do  not  understand  what  slavery  really  is,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  terminated. — Par- 
don my  candour,  and  believe  me,  yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  "L.  A.  Chamerovzow. 

"  To  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Young." 
— I^rojn  the  Empire,  January^  26, 1856. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES. 


The  following  was  excluded  from  our  last  by  want 
of  room : — 

In  this  period  of  triumph  Moses  had  to  prepare  for 
death.  It  was  a  hard  task.  How  delightful  to  have 
seen  bis  people  safe  within  the  natural  fastnesses  of 
that  land  to  whose  borders  he  had  brought  them. 
But  such  was  not  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  will  of 
God  was  snureme  with  Moses.  He  who  had  been 
obedient  in  all  things  up  to  this  hour,  would  be  obedient 
still.  And  so  has  he  lived  in  the  sight  of  God,  that 
now,  when  his  hour  is  come,  he  has  few  things  left  to 
do.  The  chief  is  simply  to  lay  down  his  life  in  com- 
pliance with  God's  command.  First,  however,  he 
must  number  the  people.  This  is  done ;  and  their 
number  is  found  to  be  601,730 — nearly  tlie  same  as 
when  they  left  Sinai,  and  nearly  the  same  also  as  when 
they  quitted  Egypt.  During  the  whole  wanderinff, 
life  had  just  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  bv  death. 
More  could  not  have  been  expected ;  so  much  would 
have  been  wholly  impossible,  but  for  supplies  of  food 
given  immediately  by  the  hand  of  Grod.  The  trans- 
ference of  half  a  million  of  adult  males  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Joi^n,  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  it- 
self a  stupendous  miracle,  presupposing  miraculous 
agency  on  the  largest  scale,  and  of  very  long  conti- 
nuance. For  such  a  result,  what  are  called  natural 
means  are  absurdly  insufficient  You  must  eitlier 
deny  the  journey,  or  admit  the  miracle.  But  to  deny 
the  journey  is  an  historical  impossibility,  since  the 
journey  is  the  foundation-fact  on  which  are  built  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the 
Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Another  preliminary  duty  which  Moses  had  to 
perform  was  the  selection  of  his  successor.  The  choice 
fell  on  Joshua,  already  distinguished  for  his  fidelity 
and  valour.  How  disinterested  an  act !  How  rare 
such  self-abnegation !  How  far  above  the  ambition 
of  ordinary  great  men  does  Moses  stand !  He  thinks 
of  obeying  God  and  serving  Israel,  not  of  perpetuating 
a  name  and  founding  a  dynasty.  In  this,  the  very 
bloom  of  his  people's  good  fortune,  when  they  hold 
nations  under  their  hxmd,  and  liave  received  honour 
from  a  hiost  unwilliug  tongue,  Moses  calmly  and  un- 
pretendingly resigns  his  supremacy  into  the  hands 


of  one  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  may  depart  hence,  and 
be  seen  no  more  on  ^urth. 

The  last  important  transaction  was  a  review  of 
God's  mercies,  and  of  Israel's  transgressions.  How 
rich  and  numerous  the  one — ^how  dark  and  repeated 
the  other !  The  gratitiide  with  which  the  former  are 
recited  is  equalled  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  the 
latter  are  renuked.  The  endurance  of  that  rebuke  by 
the  now  triumphant  myriads,  proves  not  only  the 
reality  of  Gods  goodness  to  Israel,  but  also  the 
thorough  excellence  of  the  character  of  Moses.  From 
no  false  tongue,  from  no  simulated  piety,  from  no  in- 
consistent life,  would  the  Hebrows  nave  borne  those 
severe  reproaches,  those  cutting  taunts,  those  harsh 
rebukes.  Wh^  aro  not  stones  raised  to  stone  him 
who  speaks  with  a  freedom  which  a  Balaam's  wish 
could  not  have  surpassed,  and  which  would  have 
richly  gratified  even  a  BaJak's  hate?  Nay,  rather 
might  it  be  asked,  how  has  that  life  been  preserved 
these  forty  years,  amid  that  inconstant,  murmuring, 
and  jmssionate  multitude  ?  By  its  integrity,  by  its 
reli^ous  elevation,  by  its  nearness  to  God,  and  by 
God's  nearness  to  it.  The  study  of  the  life  of  Moses 
is  a  euro  for  scepticism. 

At  length  came  the  end.  Moses  looked  on  the 
plains  of  Moab :  they  were  covered  with  his  childron, 
the  armies  of  the  living  God,  whom,  with  God's  aid, 
he  had  brought  up  oiit  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
taught,  and  guided,  and  led  even  to  this  spot ;  and 
thero  now  they  stood,  propared  to  cross  the  nver,  and 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  given  them  of  God. 
Moses  looked  on  and  said : — 

"  None  like  unto  the  God  of  Jesharun ! 
Wl40  ridcth  upon  the  heavens  for  thy  help. 
And  in  his  excellency  on  tho  sky. 
The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge. 
And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms; 
And  he  shall  thrast  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ! 
Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone; 
The  fountain  of  Jacob  upon  a  land  oi*  corn  and  wine; 
Also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew. 
Happy  thou,  0  Israel ! 
Who  like  unto  tljee,  a  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 

The  shield  of  thy  help, 
And  the  sword  of  thy  ezceiloney !" 

These  were  the  last  words  of  that  man  of  (Jod — ^the 
last  earthly  words  of  him  by  whose  lips  Divine  wis- 
dom has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.  Having 
uttered  them,  he  gently  went  up  to  "the  top  of  Pisgah, 
that  is  over  against  Jericho,"  and  having,  with  Divine 
aid,  carried  his  yet  undimmed  eye  over  the  promised 
land,  from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south,  he 
fell  asleep  thero  in  the  land  of  Moab.  And  so  a  cloud 
comes  up  over  the  closing  scene.  In  the  land  of  Moab 
he  died,  not  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Alas  !  the  dark- 
ness of  that  one  act  of  distrust  falls  and  covers  him  as 
he  departs  this  life.  God  is  faithful  to  his  threaten ings 
no  less  than  to  his  promises.  And  this  servant,  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  now  bewail  for  thirty  days,  ere 
yet  they  take  up  the  ark  and  traverse  the  Jordan — 
this  servant  of  God,  so  honoured  by  his  Master,  yet 
fell  short  of  the  fuU  stature  of  the  perfect  man— an  * 
elevation  reached  only  by  Him  before  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  as  well  as  angels  and  archangels, 
bend  the  Knee. 

The  universitv  of  On,  the  passage  of  the  "Red  Sea, 
the  foot'  of  Horeb,  the  regions  of  Kadesh,  Mount  Hor, 
the  plains  of  Moab — these  spots  mark  so  many  epochs 
in  that  great  life  which  now  ebbs  out  gently  there  on 
that  summit— a  life  of  singular  power,  originality,  and 
holiness,  but  most  distinguished  for  high  and  pure, 
nay,  unparalleled  disinterestedness.  Deny  that  Moses 
was  specially  the  servant  of  God,  and  you  only  add 
point  and  emphasis  to  his  human  excellencies.  A 
liberator,  a  lawgiver,  a  general,  a  patriot^  a  hero,  a 
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sage ;  he  raised  a  body  of  slavea  into  a  nation  of  free- 
men—surpassing Lycurgus  in  wisdom,  Alfred  in 
administrative  skill,  Cromwell  in  efficiency,  and  Wash- 
ington in  patriotism.  But  his  career  transcends,  as 
well  as  comprises,  the  ordinary  possibilities  of  human 
existence,  and  becomes  explicable  only  then  when  we 
recognize  in  Moses  the  praphet  as  well  as  the  deli- 
verer, the  servant  of  God  no  less  than  the  benefactor 
of  his  nation*  Illustrious  patriot !  where  among  men 
shall  we  look  for  thy  equal  ?  And  in  religion  thine 
is  the  distinction  to  stand  second  to  the  Divine  Author 
of  the  gospel,  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. — 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature, 


Jubentle  zsepartment* 


The  £aole  and  the  Infant.— A  Swiss  peasant, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  had  taken  up  his 
summer  quarters  in  a  mountain  cottage,  and  was 
depasturing  his  flocks  on  one  of  the  rich  Alps  which 
overhang  the  Durance.  The  oldest  boy  was  an  idiot, 
about  eight  veal's  of  age ;  the  second  was  five  years 
old,  and  dumb ;  and  the  youngest  was  an  infant  It 
solhappened  that  the  infant  was  left  one  mornine  in 
cbiai^  of  his  brothel's,  and  the  three  had  i*amblea  to 
some  distance  from  the  cottage  before  they  were 
missed.  When  the  mother  went  in  search  of  the 
little  wanderers,  she  found  the  two  elder,  but  could 
discover  no  traces  of  the  babe.  The  idiot  boy  seemed 
to  be  in  a  transport  of  jov,  while  the  dumb  child  dis- 
played every  symptom  of  alarm  and  terror.  In  vain 
did  the  anxious  parent  endeavour  to  collect  what  had 
become  of  the  absent  infant.  The  actions  of  the 
elder  boy,  and  the  agitation  of  the  younger,  explained 
nothing. 

The  day  and  night  wore  away,  and  no  tidings  came 
of  the  lost  child.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  parents 
were  pursuing  their  search,  an  eagle  flew  over  their 
heads,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  idiot  renewed  his  acts 
of  transport,  and  the  dumb  boy  clung  to  his  father 
with  shrieks  of  horror.  The  dreadful  truth  then  burst 
upon  their  miuds  that  the  miserable  babe  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  that 
the  half-witted  elder  brother  was  delighted  at  his  get- 
ting rid  of  an  object  of  whom  he  had  become  jealous. 

On  the  morning  in  which  the  tragical  occurence  had 
taken  place,  an  ^pine  hunter 

"  Whose  joy  was  in  the  wilderness — ^to  breatbe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountaiu's  top," 

had  been  watching  near  an  eagle's  seat,  in  the  hope  of 
shooting  the  bird  upon  her  return  to  her  nest.  The 
hunter,  waiting  in  all  the  anxious  perseverance  of  a 
true  sportsman,  beheld  the  monster  slowly  winging 
her  way  towards  the  rock  behind  which  he  was  con- 
cealed. Imagine  his  horror  when,  upon  her  nearer 
approadi,  he  heard  the  cries  and  distinguished  the 
figure  of  an  infant  in  the  bird's  fearful  grasp.  In  an 
instant  his  resolution  was  formed — to  ffre  at  the  bird 
at  all  hazards  the  moment  she  should  alight  upon  her 
nesty  and  rather  to  kill  the  child  than  leave  it  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  horrid  devourer.  With  a  silent 
prayer  and  a  steady  aim,  the  mouutaiueer  poised  his 
rifle.  The  ball  entered  the  eagle's  heart,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  gall.-uit  hunter  of  the  Alps  had  tlie 
unutterable  delight  of  suatching  the  child  (which  had 
received  no  vital  injury)  from  the  nest^  bearing  it 
awav  in  triumph,  and  restoi-iug  it  to  its  em-aptured 
mother's  arms. — Adviser. 


the  western  states  of  America,  had  a  little  son,  on 
whose  mind  he  was  daily  trying  to  make  impressions 
that  would  form  his  life  according  to  the  Bible.  He 
taught  his  little  boy  to  avoid  sin,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  sinners.  He  carefully  guarded  him  against 
the  popular  and  fashionable  vices  of  the  day.  Nor 
did  ne  tire  in  his  work.  He  knew  it  was  by  little 
and  little  that  he  was  to  make  lasting  and  strong 
impressions  upon  the  mind  of  his  son. 

A  short  time  since  this  &,ther  left  his  son  with  a 
friend  to  spend  a  few  weeks.  The  sentleman  with 
whom  he  was  left  was  pleased  with  nis  chai^  and 
did  all  he  could  to  render  the  little  fellow  happy  and 
contented.  One  day  he  carried  him  to  a  neignbour- 
iug  village,  to  see  a  circus^  at  a  fair,  without  telling 
the  child  where  he  was  going.  The  boy  went  cheer- 
fully along,  and  was  very  happy,  and  much  pleased 
with  his  ride.  The  gentleman  took  him  into  the 
indosure  under  the  canopy,  and,  getting  a  good  seat^ 
placed  the  child  by  his  side.  The  little  fellow  looked 
around  liim  upon  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  gazed 
upon  the  large  canvas  covering  spread  over  him;  and 
then  turning  to  the  gentleman,  he  inquired,  ^*  What 
is  this  ?  where  am  1 7" 

The  gentleman  i^eplied, ''  This  is  a  eircui^  or  show." 

"A  circus  at  a  fairf  said  the  little  boy;  "then  I 
must  go  out ;  for  £either  says  a/oiV  it  a  had  place" 

''Wait,''  said  the  gentleman,  '^and  you  will  soon  see 
some  fine  horses,  and  some  finely  dressed  gentlemen, 
and  the  clown,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  them.** 

''No,  no,^  said  the  child;  I  cannot  stay,  I  mnst  go 
out,  and  go  away  from  here,  for  finther  says  it  is  a  bad 
place,  and  not  fit  for  little  boys." 

The  gentleman  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  boy*a 
conscience;  but  nothing  would  do,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  him  out  and  carir  him  home. 

This  was  a  noble  boy.  The  little  fellow  did  exactly 
right.  He  determined  to  obey  his  fiither.  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right" — 
ChvUPe  Companiim, 


A  NoBLB  Boy. — A  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  one  of 


Girls'  NAMjsa — The  name  of  Anna  is  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  means  cracious.  Well  would  it  be  if 
every  little  girl  who  bears  this  name  were  of  a  holy, 
pious,  and  gracious  temper  of  mind. 

JSleafiory  called  Eleanore  in  French,  comes  from 
the  Saxon,  and  signifies  all-fi*uitful.  Those  who  bear 
this  name,  then,  should  be  fruitful  in  good  qualities — 
sweetness  of  temper,  love,  kiudness,  and  piety. 

Emnia  is  from  the  German,  and  means  tender  and 
affectionate,  or  one  who  carefully  nurses  or  watches 
over  another.  No  girl  need  have  a  better  name,  and 
all  who  have  it  that  are  careless,  unkind,  aud  cruel, 
have  reason  to  blush  every  time  they  are  called 
Emma. 

Gertrude  is  from  the  German,  and  different  signi^ 
fi cations  have  l>een  given  to  it  by  different  people. 
The  best  among  them  is  that  of  all  truth.  Gertrudes 
should  love  truth.  s|}eak  truth,  practise  truth,  and 
be  followers  of  that  gracious  Saviour  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  aud  the  life. 

Grace  signifies  favour.     It  comes  from  the  Latin, 
and  is  a  favourite  witli  many ;  nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  iU  sound  and  its  sense  being  both  of  them ' 
agreeable. 

Ilden  is  of  Greek  origin.  It  has  different  mean- 
inga,  such  iis  an  allurer,  a  seizer,  a  pitier.  If,  reader, 
your  uuiiie  is  Helen,  allure  all  you  can,  seize  every 
opportuulty  of  doing  good,  and  pity  all  that  suffer  aud 
sorrow. 

Jsahely  which  in  French  is  Isabelle,  and  in  Spa- 
nish Isabella,  signifies  oiive-complexioned,  or  brown. 
There  is  a  silvery,  bell-like  music  in  the  name,  which 
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goodness. 


attractive,  and  which  has  made  it  a 
with  the  poets. 

is  from  tne  Hebrew,  and  means  praising, 
from  being  a  common  name;  but,  let  our 
what  they  noay,  we  should  always  have  our 
the  attitude  of  praising  God — in  grace  and 

The  Ix>rd  w  erermore  the  same ; 
Biessy  pnJM,  and  magnify  bis  name. 

3fargar€tj  which  signifies  a  pearl,  has  a  Latin  origin ; 
and  tlie  French  for  daisy  is  Marguerite.  Maigaret, 
then,  may  be  a  pearl  or  a  daisy,  as  she  chooses;  or  she 
may,  if  she  will,  mingle  the  beauty  and  purity  of  both 
iu  her  life  and  character,  and  thus  prove  herself 
worthy  of  the  name  she  bears. 

Martha  is  from  the  Hebrew,  meaning  bitterness, 
though  few  parents,  perhaps,  have  this  present  in 
their  memoiy  when  they  give  this  name  to  their 
children.  Depend  upon  it,  Marthas  are  no  more 
bitter  in  their  temper  than  those  whose  names  have 
quite  a  different  signification. 

Mary,  said  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all 
female  names,  is  from  the  Hebrew  also.  It  signifies 
exalted.  It  is  a  name  celebrated  because  it  was  borne 
by  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Matilda,  the  meaning  of  which  is  noble,  or  stately, 
is  from  the  Greek.  It  is  well,  while  tastes  differ  so 
much  as  they  do,  that  there  are  so  many  names  to 
choose  out  of. 

Miranda  comes  from  the  Latin,  signifying  admired. 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  name.  To  be  admired  is  a  plea- 
sant thing,  but  it  should  be  for  good  and  useful  quali- 
ties. A  pretty  face  or  form  ^one  has  but  a  poor 
claim  to  admiration. 

Xaney  is  thought  to  spring  from  the  same  source 
as  Anna  and  Hannah  ;  and  the  meaning  of  all  these 
names  is  kind,  or  gracious.  The  Nancies  of  the 
world  are  numerous :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  city 
and  the  country,  in  high  life  and  low  life ; 

And  hardly  could  the  quickest  fancy 
Inrent  a  blither  name  than  Nancy. 

Phcebe  has  a  very  choice  and  happy  meaning—  light 
of  life.  Many  a  Phoebe  is  ignorant  of  this.  How  sad 
for  any  one  bearing  a  name  meaning  the  light  of  life, 
to  be  as  a  dark  shadow  to  those  around  her. 

Rose,  from  the  Latin  word  Bosa,  a  rose,  calls  up  in 
our  memory  much  that  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  such  as 
garden  arbours  and  lovely  flowers.  Boaabel,  in  the 
Italian  ;  Bosabella  is  from  the  same  I'oot,  meaning 
fair  or  beautiful  Hose.  Bosalie  belongs  to  the  same 
happy  family.  Ro9e  et  lis  is  the  French  for  rose  and 
lily,  two  lovely  flowers.  Rosalind  is  a  beautiful  name; 
linda  is  the  Spanish  for  neat,  or  elegant  And  then 
tlie  name  Bosamoud  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mond, 
perhaps  comes  from  the  German  mund,  tlie  month  ; 
so  that  Eosamond  may  mean  rosy  month;  or  the 
name  may  come  from  the  Spanish,  rosa-monteSy  Vose 
of  the  mountnins,  the  peony. 

Viola,  a  violet,  is  from  the  Latin ;  but  let  it  come 
from  where  it  may,  it  is  a  lovely  name.  The  sweet- 
breathing  violet  reminds  ua  of  the  country,  of  pure 
air,  of  fresh  breezes,  of  green  fields  and  mossy  banks; 
and  it  should  also  remind  us  of  Him  who  has  strewn 
our  path  with  flowers,  given  us  his  holy  Book,  and 
mercifully  conferred  upon  us  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  hope  of  glory. 

Every  girl,  be  her  name  what  it  may,  should  think 
much  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  Hardly  can  any  of  us 
think  too  much  of  Him  "who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
to  sins,  shoiild  live  unto  righteoaanesB,"  and  who  *^i8 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him"  (Heb.  vii.  25). — Child's  Companion, 


Or  WHAT  Use  ark  the  Birds  ?— Welcome  to  the 
birds.  Their  glad  notes  are  heard  in  the  garden  and 
among  the  forests.  Birds  not  only  dress  oeautifuUy 
and  sing  sweetly,  as  if  they  were  only  made  to  adorn 
the  trees  and  please  our  taste,  they  are  of  use  also. 
They,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  a  work  to  do.  They 
help  to  take  care  of  the  grain  in  the  field  and  the  fruit 
on  the  trees. 

A  feiw  years  ago,  in  one  part  of  the  oonntiy,  the 
birds  were  looked  upon  as  great  robbers;  the  fanners 
said  that  they  took  of  the  oats  and  com  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  their  share.  The  farmers  sowed,  and 
they  reaped.  Every  wan  that  could  be  used  was  soon 
at  work  in  shooting  the  birds. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  the  crops  were  well  nigh 
eaten  up  by  a  creat  army  of  worms.  Nothing  comd 
stop  them.  What  eoiddhe  done  ?  Who  would  help 
the  farmer  to  save  his  crops?  Who  but  his  best 
friends,  the  birds  ^  They  came  to  his  aid,  and  soon 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  woi*ms,  and  by  their 
help  a  great  part  of  the  orops  was  left  to  the  harvest. 

So,  in  America,  the  rice-birds  were  thought  to  be 
altogether  too  busy  in  some  of  the  plantations  in  Caro- 
lina. The  planters  declared  war  against  them,  and 
were  resolved  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  This 
they  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing,  when  a  greater 
enemy  came.  Worms  swarmed  in  all  directions,  eat- 
ing every  young  shoot  that  peeped  from  the  earth. 
The  birds  were  allowed  to  come  back,  and  nobody 
were  so  glad  to  welcome  them  as  the  planters,  it 
was  found  that  rice  cannot  be  cultivated  without 
their  help. 

How  thankful  should  we  be  that  God  has  given  us 
the  birds  to  be  our  fellow-labourers;  and  the  labourer 
is  surely  worthy  of  his  hire.  Why  grudge  him  his 
pay]    Why  cheat  him  of  his  work  and  reward? — Ibid. 

WHO  MADE  THE  FLOWERS  t 

UoTHKR,  who  made  the  pretty  flowers 

Tlukt  hlossom  everywhere  ? 
The  daisicii,  and  forget-me-nots, 

And  violets  so  fair  ? 

Who  made  the  golden  buttercups. 
That  in  the  meadows  grow. 

The  briffht-eyed  little  innocents, 
And  lUies  Xrhite  as  snow  ? 

Who  made  the  wild  red  columbines, 

And  fiii'd  each  tiny  cup 
With  honey,  which  the  little  bees 

80  dnin:ily  sip  up? 

Who  made  the  fragrant  clover  fields. 
That  drink  the  summer  showers? 

It  must  hare  taken  very  long 
To  make  so  many  flowers. 

Mother,  who  keeps  the  flowers  alive. 

And  clothes  them  every  day  ? 
Who  watclies  over  them  by  night. 

To  keep  all  harm  away  7 

'Twas  God,  my  child,  who  form'd  the  flowers 

So  exquisitely  fair. 
And  they,  with  all  his  hand  hath  made, 

His  kind  protection  share. 

He  forni'd  each  leaf  and  opening  bud, 

With  skill  bo  nice  and  tme. 
And  iraTe  to  some  a  golden  tint. 

To' some  a  -violet  hoe. 

Cod  shields  the  tender  flowers  by  night, 

And  cares  for  them  by  day ; 
He  giveth  to  each  diflercnt  plant 

Its  beautiful  array. 

He  sends  the  soft  refreshing  rain. 

The  gentle  summer  showers. 
And  light,  and  air,  and  falling  dew 

He  giveth  to  the  flowers. 

'Tis  the  same  God  who  form*d  the  flowers 

Makes  my  sweet  ohild  his  care ; 
Then  daily  raise  thine  infant  heart 

To  him  in  gratofol  prayer.  J. 
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FitiEUDS  Trayelung  in  tue  Ministrt. — Sophia 
Alexander  and  Sarah  Forster  are  still  engagedVlsit- 
ing  the  familieB  of  Uardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  the  request  of  Sophia  Alexander,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  1st 
Month,  at  Bootle,  two  miles  from  Liverpool ;  also  one 
at  West  Derby,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the  7th  ult.,  and 
another  on  First-day  evening,  the  lOtli,  in  a  large 
room  (belonging  to  the  Methodist  Society)  in  Bath 
Street,  near  the  Docks.  The  meetings  at  Bootle  and 
Bath  Street  were  principally  for  sailors;  the  one  in 
Bath  Street  was  so  crowded  that  a  great  many  went 
away  who  could  not  get  in,  every  available  standing 
place  being  occupied. 

Our  Friends  have  also  visited  tho  families  of  Liscard, 
Birkenhead,  and  Chester  Meetings;  together  with  tie 
few  families  at  Wrexham  and  neighbourhood,  Ruthin, 
and  Abergelle ;  and  were  expected  to  be  at  Southport 
on  the  20 th  ult,  where  they  intended  having  a  public 
meeting  in  the^evening. 

At  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  15th  ult., 
Bobert  Lindset  returned  the  certificate  granted  him 
about  four  years  ago,  for  religious  service  in  Australia, 
New  Zealandf  South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere,  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of  his  travels 
and  services,  which  have  been  of  varied  character. 

Benjamin  Seeboum  also  returned  Uie  cenificate 
granted  him  for  visiting  the  families  of  Friends  and 
others  in  Leeds  Meeting;  and  Joseph  Thorp,  of 
Halifax,  was  liberated  for  similar  services  amongst 
Friends  and  others  in  his  own  meeting. 

Broughton  and  Gainsborough  Monthly  Meeting  has 
granted  a  minute  of  liberation  to  £uza  Ann  Uopkins, 
for  religious  engagements  in  Derby  and  Nottingham 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  be  accompanied  in  the  sam^ 
by  her  husband.  They  attended  Derby  Week-day  Meet- 
ing on  Fourth-day,  the  27th  ult.,  intending  to  be  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Nottingham  on  Fifth-day ;  to  sit 
with  Friends  ot  Gastle-Donnington  on  Sixth-day  morn- 
ing, and  bold  a  public  meeting  there  in  tho  evening ; 
and  to  be  at  the  usual  meetings  at  Nottingham  again 
on  First-day,  the  2d  of  the  present  month,  with  a  view 
to  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening. 

John  Pease,  of  Darlington,  has  returned  to  his 
Monthly  Meeting  tho  certificate  granted  him  in  the 
10th  Month  last,  which  liberated  him  for  religious 
service  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

EuzA  Malcousom  and  Euzabbth  Greer  are  tra- 
velling with  certificate  from  Clonmel,  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  Friends  iu  the  provinces  of  Leinstcr  and 
Ulster,  and  for  other  religious  service.  They  were  at 
the  last  Monthly  Meeting  in  Dublin. 

Growth  in  the  Truth.— The  query  addressed  to 
Friends  iu  their  Meetings  for  Discipline,  respecting 
a  "  growth  in  the  Truth,**  is  one  which,  they  are  aware, 
it  is  often  found  difiicult  to  auswer  very  decidedly  in 
the  afl&rmative. 


This  circumstance  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider 
as  either  necessarily  or  greatly  indicative  of  a  very 
low  state  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
church.  Were  greater  disparity  apparent  between 
profession  and  attainment,  we  apprehend  less  diffi- 
culty would  be  felt  in  returning  a  correct  answer; 
while  modesty  must  ever  necessarily  forbid  a  too 
favourable  representation  of  our  spiritual  progress. 

Though  the  answers  most  generally  given  to  this 
query  are  of  a  disconraging  nature,  we  have  often  felt 
persuaded  that  were  the  same  query  proposed  to 
other  denominations  of  Christian  professors,  even  to 
the  most  spiritual  among  their  number,  the  replies, 
if  in  strict  accordance  with  truth,  would  be  'very 
similar  to  those  elicited  in  the  meetings  of  Friends. 

By  this  we  by  no  means  wish  that  Friends  should 
build  themselves  up  with  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
so  very  wide  of  the  mark,  because  others  are  equally 
or  more  remote  from  it.  Only  we  believe  it  very  pos- 
sible for  people  to  become  tmduly  discouraged  by 
looking  too  intently  on  the  dark  side  of  things ;  and 
they  may  even  be  tempted  to  indulge  the  supposition, 
that  other  religious  commimities  are  making  greater 
progress  Zionward  than  is  the  case  among  Friends — 
thus  endangering  their  stability,  should  they  be  tempted 
to  cast  away  their  confidence  in  those  more  spiritual 
views  of  Christianity,  by  which  they  ai'e  distinguish- 
ed from  the  great  majority  of  professors.  Our  convio- 
tion  is  strong,  and  deliberately  formed,  that  if  Friends 
ai-e  not  what  they  ought  to  be,"it  would  not  mend,  but 
make  matters  worse,  to  turn  from  their  profession  and 
adopt  another.  The  cause  of  deficiency  is  tiot  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  principles  professed,  but  to  the  want 
qfftdelitt/  to  those  principles. 

While  we  would  neither  encourage  our  friends,  nor 
be  ourselves  forward  to  assume  the  judgment-seat  in 
regard  to  other  professors  of  the  Christian  name — ^be- 
lieving that  every  man  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own 
Master,  and  that  the  Divine  acceptance  is  regulated 
in  accordance  with  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  hath  not  received— yet  we  can- 
not altogether  shut  our  eyes  from  what  is  passing  in 
what  is  usually  termed  the  religious  world  at  large  ; 
neither  is  it  easy  to  avoid  the  formation  of  conclusions 
in  regaixl  to  the  spiritual  progress  which  the  adher- 
ents of  any  particular  denomination  may  be  making^ 
when  taken  iu  connection  with  their  actions  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  society. 

For  example,  if  we  would  ascertain  what  "  growth 
in  the  Truth''  is  making  in  the  church  by  law  estab- 
lished IN  England,  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  uncha- 
ritable to  maintain  that  such  ''growth  in  the  Truth  '** 
must  be  »maU—t\mt  her  progress  as  a  church  has,  of 
late  years,  been  decide<Uy  backwards — at  least  if  the- 
extent  to  whidi  Tractarianism  or  Puseyism  has  mani- 
fested itself  among  her  dignitaries  and  ofilcials  b» 
allowed  to  constitute  a  sufiUcient  test — Puseyism  being. 
Popery,  with  little  if  any  disguise.  To  go  back,  there- 
fore, to  what  she  liad  denounced  and  forsaken  as  corrupt, 
and  that  justly,  cannot  be  called  '*  growth  intheTruth.** 

To  take  another  denomination — the  MsTHODisira. 
Can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  straggles  in  that 
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connection  between  clergy  and  laity — ^between  "  the 
Conference"  and  the  members  at  large— give  any  in- 
dication of  advancement  in  the  truth,  and  not  rather 
of  retrogression  and  of  confirmation  in  error,  inasmuch 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  members  have  had  to  succumb 
to  priestly  domination  1 

In  the  third  place,  to  look  at  the  Established 
Church  op  Scotland,  we  cannot  consider  the  exten- 
sive disruption  which  that  body  sustained  some  years 
ago,  as  proving  the  affirmative  of  our  query  as  regards 
eitlier  of  the  contending  parties.  The  seceding  section, 
styling  themselves  "  The  Free  Church,"  do  not  repu- 
diate, but,  on  the  contrary,  cling  as  tenaciously  to  the 
I  principle  of  an  establishment  as  the  non-seceders— they 
i  simply  disavow  giate  control^  not  state,  poif.    Where, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  either  of  these  rival  churches 
given  evidence  of  "  growth  in  the  Truth  V    No  donbt 
j  the  case  may  be  the  same  with  them  both,  as  among 
I  Friends,  that  individucds  exjjerience  some  advancement; 
I  but  as  churches,  their  separation  from  each  other,  on 
the  gix}uuds  stated,  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  "  growth  in  the  Truth." 

To  take  yet  one  more  case — ^that  of  the  "  United 
pRESBTTERiANs  OF  SCOTLAND."  This,  as  we  may  in- 
form our  readers,  has  of  late  years,  by  unions  with 
sundry  other  denominations,  diifering  little  if  at  all 
in  doctrine,  but  on  some  minor  points  of  discipline> 
become  a  very  numerous  and  influential  body.  The 
union  of  these  different  parties  we  might  be  justified 
in  looking  upon  as  the  result  of  a  "  growth  in  the 
Truth,"  their  conduct  herein  being  confirmatory  of  the 
psalmist's  declaration,  "  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 
Disposed  as  we  may  be  to  think  favourably  of  this 
step  in  their  proceedings,  we  feel  constrained  to  take 
a  different  view  of  a  movement  which  has  lately  sprung 
up — that  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  instrumental 
music  into  thetr  worship,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Organ,  after  the  manner  of  the  Episcopal  and  Homish 
churches ! 

Those  conversant  with  Scottish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, cannot  bat  have  remarked  how  great  were  the 
protestation  and  indignation  of  the  reformers  in  that 
country  against  all  assimilation  to  Prelacy,  not  less 
than  to  Popery.    In  those  zealous  reforming  days,  he 
would  have  been  indeed  a  bold  man  who  would  have 
dared  to  propose  the  retention  in  public  worship,  of 
so  unmistakeable  a  symbol  of  Bomish  and  Episcopal 
corruption  as  the  Oroan  was  then  universally  ac- 
counted.   And  yet^  what  are  we  now  called  to  wit- 
ness ?   Not  the  Church  op  Scotland,  which  professed 
to  be  a  great  reformation  from  English  Prelacy,  bat  a 
large  and  influential  body,  considering  itself  a  re/or- 
fncUioH  even  fi^om  the  Church  df  Scotland,  agitating  for 
the  erection  of  an  Organ  in  their  places  of  worship ! 
We  do  not  mean  here  to  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  either  as  allow- 
able amusement  for  the  Christiiui,  or  as  adjuncts  of 
worship;  having  had  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  go 
pretty  fiilly  into  it.    We  may,  however,  remark,  that 
on  the  occasion  aUnded  to  we  quoted  from  high  autho- 
rity the  assertion  that  the  present  system  of  psalmody 


was  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  dating  little 
more  than  two  centuries.  Assuredly  we  can  find  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  primitive  cburohes  during  the  diiys 
of  the  apostles.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  sympa- 
thize in  some  measure  with  those  among  the  "  United 
Presbyterians "  who  stand  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  instrumental  music  into  the  woi*ship  of  their 
churches,  because  of  its  depai-ture  from  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  practice  of  their  predecessors,  we  do 
not  look  upon  the  promoters  of  that  scheme  as  more 
remote  from  Scripture  example  and  authority  than 
their  brethren.  For  if  anything  so  purely  mechani- 
cal, and  therefore,  of  necessity,  formal  and  lifeless,  as 
the  vocal  psalmody  commonly  in  vogue,  can  be  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  New  Testament  worship, 
we  cannot  possibly  discover  any  good  and  sufficient 
objection  to  an  adjunct  calculated  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem, viewed  as  a  purely  mechanical  and  ceremonial 
performance. 

In  the  review  which  we  have  instituted  of  these 
four  ecclesiastical  bodies,  we  have  not  thought  it 
needful  to  gbince  at  the  conduct  of  individuals  in 
their  capacity  as  mcmbei*s  of  civil  society.  Had  we 
done  this  we  should  probably  have  had  as  little  diffi- 
culty with  our  query.  We  have  rather  preferred 
confining  the  review  to  the  public  acts  of  the  respec^ 
tive  denominations,  in  their  capacity  as  churches; 
and  in  reference  to  the  body  last-named,  we  think 
thero  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  having 
given  little  evidence  of  a  "  growth  in  the  Truth,"  by 
the  movement  among  them  for  the  introduction  of 
instrumental  music  into  their  public  worship. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  the  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  right  progress 
for  Friends  to  go  over  to  any  of  these  denominations 
that  have  passed  under  review ;  and  not  rather  that 
these  should  come  over  to  Friends,  if  they  would 
demonstrate  their  making  sound  spiritual  progress  ? 
We  wotild  not  have  it  hence  inferred,  that  there  can 
be  no  advancement  on  the  part  of  these  without  the 
consummation  hero  hinted  at;  but  we  are  bold  to 
maintain  that  the  nearer  they  or  any  other  professors 
come  to  Friends,  the  greater  and  more  unmistakeable 
would  be  their  "  growth  in  the  Truth." 


Thb  apprehended  War  wpth  Ameiiica.  —  Our 
leaders  will  no  doubt  recollect,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
dispute  with  the  United  States  respecting  the  Oregon 
question,  friendly  international  addresses  pa&sed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and,  it  is  believed,  exeroised 
a  salutary  effect  on  public  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  dreaded  rupture  of  the  ties  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  America  at  the  present  time,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  again  excited  the  same  laudable  feeling 
of  lively  Christian  interest  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
ternational peace ;  and,  in  consequence,  Friendly  and 
Fraternal  Addresses  to  our  Americjin  brethren  are 
being  promoted  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

We  give  below  those  from  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow.   In  the  former  city  we  learn  the  measure  is  be- 
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ing  carried  out  iu  a  very  spirited  manner ;  the  Lord 
Provost,  tlie  City  Councillors,  the  Ministers  of  Reli- 
gion of  all  denominations,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  having,  during  the  last  few  days,  adhibited 
their  signatures.  In  Glasgow,  the  work  is  only  just 
commenced,  and  we  trust  our  civic  authorities,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally,  will  evince  a  similar  ala- 
crity in  this  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  peace  in 
other  places,  the  movement  may,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  be  instrumental  in  effectually  discour- 
aging the  war  spirit 

FRIENDLY  ADDRESS 

FROM  TUB  INnABITAlTTB  OF  EDIKBUftOH,  TO  TII08B  OF  BOSTOIT, 

MA8SACBUSBTT8. 

We  have  heard,  with  deep  regret,  of  a  growing  mis- 
uuderatanding  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  our  own ;  and  feeling  apprehensive  that  if 
the  points  in  dispute  are  not  speedily  adjusted,  the 
misunderstanding  may  terminate  in  an  open  rupture, 
we  have  deemed  it  right  to  address  you  as  an  influen- 
tial part  of  the  Union,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have 
a  tendency  to  preserve  that  peace  between  the  two 
nations^  in  which  the  wellbeing  of  both  is  so  inti- 
mately concerned. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  similar  misunderstanding  on  the  Oregon  question, 
friendly  letters  were  exchanged  between  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  those  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  deprecating  a  resort  to  hostile 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  point  in  dispute ; 
and  as  we  believe  these  were  not  without  influence  in 
bringing  about  a  pacific  settlement,  we  are  induced  to 
adopt  a  like  course  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  it>  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  corresponding  happy  result. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than 
that  of  two  great  nations,  sneh  as  yours  and  ours — 
united  as  they  are  in  the  bonds  of  near  relationship, 
and  by  the  powerful  ties  of  a  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other— being  involved  in  the  awful  consequences 
attendant  upon  war,  which  in  this  case,  more  especi- 
ally, would  not  only  be  a  gross  outrage  to  humanity, 
but  the  most  grievous  scandal  to  the  pure  and  peace- 
breathing  gospel  professed  by  both. 

We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  you  as 
brethren  in  relationship,  and  fellow-professors  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the 
toleration  for  a  moment  of  any  attempt  to  settle  this 
or  any  other  political  difference  between  the  two  na- 
tions by  an  appeal  to  arms.  We  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  introduction  into  a  recent  treaty  of  a 
clause,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  all  future  dis- 
putes on  that  question  should  be  settled  by  reference  to 
a  third  party,  and  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  prevent  the  pursuance  of  a  similar  course. 

Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  express  an  earnest  hope, 
that  this  truly  wise  mode  of  settling  international  dif- 
ferences will  be  adopted  in  the  present  case,  and  that 
thus,  both  to  our  own  beloved  country  and  to  yours, 
in  the  true  welfare  of  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest, 
may  be  preserved  the  inestimable  blessing  of  peitce. 


TO  THE  INRABITAXTS 

OF  IDE  CUT  OF  BOSTON,   UNITED  STATES, 

We,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  address 

ourselves,  with  fraternal  feelings  and  best  wishes. 

We  are  the  friends  of  peace.  We  worship  the  God 
of  peace.  We  profess  a  religion  which  proclaims  peace 
on  eai-th,  and  good-will  to  men.  Recognizing  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  our  hearts  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world.  We  look  forward  with  hope  and  J07 
to  the  time  when  the  righteous  and  merciful  Governor 
of  the  nations  will  break  the  bow,  and  the  sword,  and 
the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make  men  to  lie 
down  safely. 

Regarding  war  as  a  dire  calamity  and  sore  judg- 
menty  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  concern  that 
we  look  on  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  We  are  constrained  to 
express  wonder  that  peace  between  these  two  coun- 
tries  should  ever  be  in  peril.  We  cannot  allow  oar- 
selves  to  entertain  the  thought,  that  the  amicable  re- 
lations that  have  so  long  and  happily  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  are  to  cease— that  peace  is  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  assure  you,  that  the  affection  which  the  people 
of  this  country  entertain  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  cordial  and  sincere — that  they  cherish  no 
sympathy  with  any  section  of  the  newspaper  press,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that,  by  their  tone  of  irri- 
tation, would  recklessly  imperil  the  continuance  of 
peace.  As  one  man,  they  deprecate  every  .word  and 
act  that  would  cause  a  collision  of  governments  to 
issue  in  a  collision  of  peoples,  and  plunge  the  two 
countries  into  sanguinary  strife. 

We  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  many  advantages 
which  both  countries  enjoy  from  the  continuance  of 
peace— how  it  has  fostered  and  extended  their  eom> 
mercial  enterprise,  enlarged  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  and  raised  them  to  a  height  of  material  pros- 
perity unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.  Mu- 
tually benefited  by  the  interchanges  of  commerce, 
which  peace  between  the  two  countries  has  made  so 
necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  both,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  would  inflict  a  sad  blow- 
on  social  prospeiity  and  the  development  of  national 
resources,  by  the  disruption  of  that  amicable  inter- 
course which  has  been  signally  to  both,  nations  the 
parent  of  blessing. 

War  with  any  people  we  deplore.  We  do  not 
lightly  estimate  its  evils.  We  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  very  thought  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  is  revolting  to  o«r 
sympathies,  and  afflictive  to  our  hearts.  Bound  to 
each  other  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship — speaking  the  same  language — cherishing 
the  same  historical  associations — ^and  professing  the 
same  religion — the  people  of  the  two  countries  are  one 
in  all  that  unites  and  distinguishes  nations.  A  war 
between  them  would  be  a  fratricidal  contest — a  hein- 
ous wickedness.  A  war  of  brethren — ^it  would  be  an 
outrage  to  humanity ;  a  war  of  professors  of  religion, 
it  would  be  an  awful  insult  and  dishonour  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.     It  becomes  brethren  to  live  in 
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peace— it  becomes  professors  of  Hxe  gospel  to  be 
peace-makers,  to  breathe  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to 
exemplify  the  principles  of  his  gospel  of  Peace. 

Permit  us,  then,  to  appeal  to  you,  for  the  sake  alike 
of  humanity  and  religion,  that  you  join  with  us  in 
our  endeavours  to  preserve  uninterrnpted  the  peace 
that  subsists  between  the  two  countries ;  and  what- 
ever political  differences  may  arise  between  us,  to 
seek  their  solution  by  peaceful  arbitration.  Only 
thus  can  international  disputes  be  amicably  settled, 
and  the  two  countries  be  secured  in  the  blessings  of 
a  durable  peace. 

Deeply  attached  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
—  consciously  aware  that  our  future  history  as  a 
people  must  link  itself  yet  more  closely  with  theirs  in 
the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — our  prayer 
is  for  blessings  on  them;  and  it  shall  be  our  constant 
and  earnest  aim,  as  it  is  our  sincere  petition  to  the 
throne  of  God,  that  we  may  have  unbroken  peace 
with  them. 


That  both  cities  should  have  concluded  to  address 
the  Bostonians,  was  entirely  an  accidental  circum- 
stance ;  it  is  not  without  precedent;  and,  while  some 
may  be  of  opinion  that  the  course  adopted  should  have 
been  different,  it  may  yet  not  be  without  advantage, 
evincing,  as  it  does,  the  high  estimation  in  which  l^e 
citizens  of  Boston  are  held  in  the  chief  cities  of  Scot- 
land. 


Letter  upon  Qttakbrisv,  or  Trxtth  and  Error. 
— A  duodecimo  volume  thus  entitled,  and  of  somewhat, 
more  than  100  pp.,  has  reached  us  just  as  we  are  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  consequently  too  late  to  admit 
of  particular  comment  this  montlu  We  fectl,  however, 
that  we  cannot  omit  this  passing  notice  of  it,  just  to 
say  that  as  the  Letter  appears  in  some  degree  to  owe 
its  origin  to  The  British  Friend,  we  shall  probably 
examine  it  more  minutely  in  an  early  number. 

From  the  preface  we  find,  that  some  strictures  which 
we  inserted  some  considerable  time  ago  upon  The 
Achill  Herald,  had  been  replied  to  by  the  editor  of 
that  paper.  This  reply,  it  appears,  he  expected  we 
should  republish,  out  of  courtesy  for  his  insertion 
of  our  strictures. 

We  have  to  state,  that  we  were  not  before  aware  of 
our  having  been  thus  noticed  by  the  Herald,  neither 
the  editor  nor  any  of  his  readers  having  favoured  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  journal,;  which,  having  no  circula- 
tion in  our  locality,  we  had  no  chance  of  otherwise 
seeing. 

The  author  of  the  above  Latter  upon  Qnakerism 
then  complains  of  The  British  FrieJid,  that  **it  re- 
mained silent,  merely  giving  a  laudatory  notice  of  a 
good  lady  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  a 
Mrs.  Stevens,  who  frequently  gave  religious  lectui-es 
in  public  assemblies.  Mr.  aS'angle  (the  editor  of  The 
Achill  Herald),  of  course,  regai-ded  this  as  very  short 
of  a  tair  reply." 

As  ali-eiwiy  stated,  we  never  knew  of  what  Tlie 
Achill  Herald  had  done,  and  hence  "the  laudatory 
notice"  above  referred  to>  could  not  be.  meant  as  **a 


fair  reply."  But  if  the  editor  of  the  Heraid  will  yet 
be  so  kind  as  furnish  us  with  the  copy  of  his  journal 
containing  what  he  copied  from  ours,  together  with 
his  own  remarks  on  the  same,  we  shall  know  better 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  and  till  then  we  cannot  justly  be 
aocnsed  of  having  given  anything  "  very  short  of  a 
fair  reply." 

In  our  next  we  may  have  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  give  our  readers  some  insight  into  the 
contents  of  this  said  LeUer  upon  Quakerism, 

The  Scottish  Affirmation  Act. — ^An  esteemed 
correspondent,  writing  ns  in  reference  to  the  notice  on 
this  Buhject  in  our  last,  says,  *'But  it  is  not  observed 
that  the  Act  is  limited  to  '  any  Oourt  of  Civil  Judi- 
cature.'* 

"  The  second  section  gires  power  to  the  Queen,  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Act '  to  all  or  any  (other)  Court  in  Scotland.'  This 
extension  has  never  yet  been  made;  so  in  criminal 
courts,  including  police  courts,  no  such  exemption 
exists.    This  should  be  seen  to." 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Act  referred  to 
by  our  correspondent  above: — 

"  II.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  majesty,  from  Time 
to  Time,  by  on  Order  in  Council,  to  direct  that  all  or 
any  part  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
ail  or  any  Court  or  Courts  in  Scotland;  and  such  Order 
shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Clerk  or  other  Officer  of  the  Court  or  Courts  therein 
named  respectivelyy  and  shall  be  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Gazette,  And  within  One  Mouth  after 
such  Order  shall  have  been  so  notified  and  published, 
such  Provisions  shall  extend  and  apply  in  Manuer 
directed  by  such  Order;  and  any  such  Order  may  be 
in  like  Manner  from  Time  to  Time  altered  and  an- 
nulled." 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  our  cor- 
respondent that  the  extension  he  alludes  to  is  being 
applied  for,  viz.,  that  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases, 
parties  conscientiously  declining  an  Oath  shall  beat 
liberty  to  give  an  Afhrmation.  ^  Petitions  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  course  of  signature  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  on  this  subject,  and  will  shortly  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  Wc  would  recommend  to  Friends 
in  their  different  localities^  to  lend  their  aid  cheerfully 
and  energetically  in  this  movement,  to  obtain  for  others 
the  privilege  so  long  enjoyed  bv  our  own  members. 
The  untiring  zeal  and  iudcfatigable  exertions  of  some 
individuals  belonging  to  other  religious  communities, 
iu  promoting  this  cxtenbion  of  rehgious  freedom,  are 
worthy  of  cdl  commeudation;  and  will,  we  trust,  be- 
fore long,  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 


General  Mkstino  of  Hb&bfobdshire,  Wobcbs- 
TERSHiBifi,  AND  Wales. — In  the  account  of  the  Times 
and  i'laces  of  holding  Meetings,  published  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  there  is  an  error  in  the  statement  of  the 
places  of  holding  two  of  the  General  Meetings,  and  in 
the  times  of  all  three.  It  should  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 

JSpring, — Second  Fifth-day  in  4th  Month,  at  Wor- 
cester;  viz.,  10th  of  4th  Month,  at  10. 

Summer, — ^Third  Fourth-day  in  7th  Month,  at  Coal- 
brookdole ;  viz.,  16th  of  7th  Month,  at  1 1. 

Autumn. — Second  Fifth-day  in  10th  Month,  at 
Hereford ;  viz.,  9th  of  10th  Month,  at  ^  past  10. 
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LETTERS  TO  EDWARD  ASH.— No.  V. 

For  The  British  Fbiend. 

Respected  Friend, — The  "  Church  Order  and  Eco- 
nomy "  of  the  Society  of  Friends  I  find  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  thy  Jifth  letter.  The  principle  on  which 
Friends  liave  proceeded  in  this  matter  thou  believes 
to  be  a  sound  one,  because  of  their  not  endeavouring 
exactly  to  imitate  the  order  of  the  primitive  church; 
but  seeking,  under  the  guidance  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  provide  for  the  church's  wants,  as  these  became 
successively  apparent.  The  soundness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, thou  conceives,  is  attested  by  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  Society's  church  order  and  discipline. 
Nevertheless,  it  has,  in  thy  view,  some  objectionable 
or  defective  parts;  and  it  becomes  my  business  in 
this  letter  to  examine  how  far  thy  chai-ges  are  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  parts, 
apparently,  is  that  of  Friends  regardingall  the  children 
of  members  as  being  themselves  members  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  and  continuing  them  as  such  till 
the  hour  of  death,  provided  they  do  nothing  that  sub- 
jects them  to  church  discipline,  and  consequent  ex- 
clusion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  6f  primitive  prac- 
tice in  cases  of  this  sort,  it  affords  us,  thou  asserts,  no 
help  in  the  one  before  us;  since  Ve  find  nothing  in 
Scripture  that  shows  us  in  what  light  tlie  children  of 
believers  were  then  regai*ded  in  respect  to  church- 
membership.  This,  thy  assertion,  is  one  which  I  am 
not  altogether  pre])ared  to  receive.  We  all  know 
that  what  is  termed  a  '*  household  "  usuallv  contains 
children  and  young  persons.  Now  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  whole  households  being  baptized;  and  if  they 
were  all  fit  subjects  for  baptism,  can  the  children  or 
young  persons  of  such  members  have  been  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  themselves  members  of 
the  church  ? 

In  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  the  unbelieving  husband  being  sancti- 
fied by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieviug  wife  by  the  hus- 
band, "e^o,"  he  adds,  "icere  your  children  unclean^ 
but  now  are  they  kdyP  From  this  I  consider  we  are 
warranted  to  conclude,  that  primitive  pnictice  is  more 
in  favour  than  condemnatory  of  the  view  of  Friends 
in  this  matter,  and  clearly  disproves  thy  assertion, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  sliow  us  in  what 
light  the  children  of  believers  were  regai'ded  as  re- 
spects church-membership.  The  soundness  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Friends,  consequently,  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  judged  of  on  other  grounds.  However,  we 
may  consider  the  validity  of  thy  objections  to  that 
course.  The  first  of  these  is  its  giving  *'  to  member- 
ship in  the  church  of  Christ  too  passive  and  negative 
a  character,  and  makes  no  sufficiently  definite  attempt 
to  realize  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  Christian  church, 
namely,  that  of  a  company  of  true  believera.'*  But 
what  more  "passive  and  negative"  now  than  in  pri- 
mitive times,  when,  accord mg  to  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  the  children  were  not  unclean^  hut  holyf  If  we 
could  reasonably  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  community  composed  entirely  of  children,  then  there 
might  be  room  to  doubt  how  fiir  they  could  realize 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  or  a  company  of  true 
believers;  but  the  proportion  of  children  in  primitive 
times  most  probably  differed  nothing  from  what  it 
beans  in  our  day  to  the  number  of  adults,  and  cannot 
affect  now  more  than  fA^n  the  general  character  of  a 
church. 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony  of  Paul  respecting 
children,  even  in  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  he  adduces,  it  may  be  safely  admitted  that  the 
church,  strictly  so  called,  was  niaifdy  composed  of 


true  believers;  so  also  in  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
though  children  of  members  are  themselves  regarded 
as  members,  yet  neither  the  parents  believe,  nor  are 
the  children  encouraged  to  believe,  that  any  man  can 
be  in  Christ  who  is  not  a  new  creature — who  has  not 
put  on  Christ,  not  simply  by  assuming  the  profession 
of  His  name,  but  by  being  ingrafted  into  his  nature. 

Thy  assertion  respecting  Friends  having  been  ori- 
ginally, like  the  primitive  church,  a  c(»umunity  of 
persons  associated  together  by  the  exercise  of  personal 
conviction  and  choice,  is  what  cannot  be  disputed; 
but  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  what  thou  further 
maintains,  that  the  nominal  members  which  abound 
among  Friends  are  the  natural  result  of  the  course 
which  the  Society  pursues  with  regard  to  children. 
Were  birthright  membership  abandoned  to-day,  there 
might  be  mere  nominal  members  to-moiTOw,  since,  if 
any  man  abide  not  in  Christ,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch  that  is  withered.  It  is  not  by  the  nctive  and 
positive  system  of  church-membership,  which  thou  art 
desiroas  of  substituting  among  us,  that  the  church  is 
to  be  preserved  a  company  of  true  believera  in  Christ 
The  cnild  or  youth,  from  whose  years  we  might  not 
expect  an  active  and  positive  profession,  may  without 
it  DC  more  a  member  of  Christy  though  not  recognized 
by  the  church,  than  many  in  it,  seeing  the  possibility 
now,  as  well  as  in  primitive  times,  of  forsaking  our  first 
love;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  most  uncharitable, 
if  not  indeed  an  unfounded  aspersion  on  thy  part,  to 
say  that  there  are  some  members  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  *'  who  do  not,  even  nominally,  share  in  itB 
belief,  or  so  much  as  hold  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
ffospel." 

Passing  over  thy  statement  as  to  the  vindication 
which  Friends  have  offered  for  the  course  they  have 
adopted  in  this  matter,  I  come  to  the  opinion  which 
thou  puts  forth  in  regard  to  that  course  being  unfii- 
vourable  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  young,  by 
depriving  parents  of  a  strong  motive  for  "  endeavour- 
ing so  to  train  up  their  children  as  to  make  them 
desire  and  seek  for  admission  into  the  church,  and 
taking  from  the  children  themselves  a  most  important 
one  for  pei'sonal  decision  in  the  great  matter  of  re- 
ligion." 

Were  it  the  case,  to  any  extent,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  not,  that  either  parents  or  their  families 
entertained  any  erroneous  ideas  respecting  birthright 
membership,  there  possibly  might  be  room  for  thy 
appi*ehension;  but  even  supposing  ^he  system  in  ques- 
tion were  abandoned,  it  would  obviously  be  as  dWir- 
able  for  pai^ents  to  have  their  children  members  of 
the  church;  and  if  this  could  only  be  purchased  by 
some  active  and  positive  step  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, there  are  few  parents  who  would  not  possess 
sufficient  influence  to  induce  their  children  to  take 
such  a  step;  and  what,  I  ask,  would  the  church  gain 
from  accessions  by  this  method  over  what  now  ob- 
tains? 

In  regard  to  the  personal  decision  which  thou  art 
solicitous  that  young  persons  should  feel  in  the  great 
matter  of  religion,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  believing 
it  would  be  cherished  or  increased  by  the  means 
which  thou  hast  proposed.  Is  this  personal  decision 
not  more  satisfactorily  proved  by  conduct,  than  by  a 
verbal  and  formal  profession  ? 

That  the  Society  of  Friends  does  right  in  retaining 
as  members  the  families  of  such  parents  as  have 
either  resigned  or  been  disowned,  is  more  than  I  am 
required  to  justify.  I  am  aware  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  son  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father ;  still  in  such  cases,  if  the  child  is  snnt  out 
from  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Society,  it  may 
admit  of  doubt  why  it  should  be  retained  in  member- 
ship, especially  if  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
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Besides,  though  diFowDoieni  were  to  be  the  inToltin- 
tary  lot  of  Eiich  familiee,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  the  u1nr.06t  dis- 
position to  auovraget  application  for  reinalattnient. 
To  say  .that  there  is  no  rccm  for  reform  in  any  dirtc^ 
tion,  would  be  going  quite  too  fsLT-^ckanffeSj  at  least, 
if  not  reforms,  have  already  been  made  again  and 
agaiu,  and  more  may  yet  be  neceesaiy. 

It  may,  however,  in  this  connection,  be  remarked 
that  Friends  as  a  body  have  ever  been,  as  thou  art 
well  awai-e,  remarkable  for  the  exercife  of  liberality 
ami  forbearance ;  and  the  benefit  of  these  Christian 
virtues  is  often  ccuepicnously  evinced   in  the  care 
wliich  the  Society  be&tows  on  the  educaticn  of  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  parents  who  have  either  them- 
selves resiled  or  been   disunited  from  the    church. 
By  this  means,  such  children  become  qualified  for 
situations  as  apprentices,  servanls,  &c  ;  and  have  thus 
not  only  been  put  in  the  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
but  in  many  instances  have  subpequcntly  become 
worlhy  members  of  the  body;  neither  of  which  re- 
sults might  have  followed,  but  for  tlie  practice,  which 
the  Society  observes,  of  educating,  where  the  parents 
are  unable  to  do  it,  the  children  cf  disowned  members. 
And  even  in  coses  where  children  have,  through  the 
conduct  of  paients,  been  lemovcd  from  under  the 
Society's  care  and  supervision,  such  young  persons 
are  not  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  membership, 
until,  on  an^iving  at  years  of  majority,  Friends  have, 
by  iuuuirv,  ascertained  that  the  parties  do  not  wish 
to  be  neld  as  belonging  to  the  Society— a  featui-o  this, 
of  our  Christian  economy,  which  has,  I  venture  to 
afiirm,  no  parallel  in  any  other  religious  community. 
I  come  now  to  the  principle  which  thou  Mould  be 
.     satisfied  to  see  adopted  in  regard  to  membership,  viz., 
*^  requiring  nothing  more  from  applicants  (whether 
children  of  membei^s,  I  presume,  or  otherwise)  than 
a  simple  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  a  pui^ 
pose  to  live  as  becomes  his  followers;  together  witli 
satisfactory  evidence,  in  tlieir  p)i*escnt  manner  of  life 
and  conversation,  of  the  sincerity  of  such  profession.*' 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  know  nothing  easier  of 
achievement  than  the  formal  making  of  such  a  profes- 
sion; but  what  advantage,  either  to  the  indiviaual  or 
the  body,  would  accrue  from  such  a  piece  of  formality? 
As  at  present,  satisiactory  evidence  should  be  afforded 
hy  all,  in  their  present  manner  of  life  and  conversation, 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  before  they 
can  be  recognized  as  members  in  unity;  or  be  allowed 
I    to  j^i-ticipate,  to  any  extent,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church;  $o  that  unless  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Utile  more  formality  he  an  improrcmentj  the 
system  which  thou  suggests,  has  no  perceptible  advan- 
tage to  commend  it.  I  observe  thy  strictures  in  regard 
to  birthright  membership  among  Friends,  ''giving  to 
what  ou^t  to  be  regarded  purely  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty  and  beneficence,  very  much  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  right;  and  thus  associating  the  idea 
of  temporal  advantage  with  that  of  membership  in 
the   church  of  Christ;"  and  while  I  think  there  is 
some  cause  for  thy  strictures,  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  case  is  worse  among  Friends  than  in  other  reli- 
gioua  denominations.    It  is  very  cleai',  that  if  these 
bodies  performed  on(y  their  duty  towards  their  neces- 
sitous members,  thei-e  would  be  less  room  for  finding 
fa  tilt  with  Friends,  as  well  as  less  to  be  exacted,  in 
the  shape  of  taxation,  for  the  support  of  those  owned 
by  no  religious  community.    As  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  further 
reform  in  this  particular  direction  is  not  called  for ; 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  sooner  the  complex  and 
e]n.lK>i-Hte  system  of  rules  respecting  removals  and 
ttlements  is  amended  and  simplified,  the  better. 
Sitherto  the  Society's  terms  of  fellowship  have  been 


complained  of  as  too  uide  in  some  directions;  thou 
gives  us  next  thy  opinion  that  they  are  too  narrow  in 
others.  ThcLe  i  elate  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
such  as  marry  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  to  ecclesiastical  imposts,  and  plainness 
of  dress  and  language.  The  peculiar  views  of  Friends 
on  these  poinis,  thou  says,  do  not  appear  to  thee  to 
be  so  plainly  dictated  by  Christian  truth  and  holi- 
ness as  to  justify  the  Society  in  making  compliance 
with  its  rules  a  condition  of  full  unity  and  brotherly 
confidence,  much  less  one  of  church  membership!  Now, 
I  am  far  from  questioning  thy  right  to  hold  such  an 
opinion;  but  I  feel  sure  that  thou  cannot  expect  that 
the  simple  expression  of  it  cai)  suffice  to  convince  any 
one  that  thou  ait  right,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
wrong,  on  all  these  point  &  To  remind  thee  of  thy 
own  words,  thou  art  aware  that  the  principle  on  whicn 
the  Society  has  noted  in  the  adoption  of  lules  for  the 
government  of  its  members,  is  not  that  of  endeavour- 
ing exactly  to  imitate  the  primitive  church,  but  that 
of  seeking,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
provide  for  the  church  s  wants  as  these  become  suc- 
cessively apparent.  Now  it  seems  that  thy  opinion, 
as  above  quoted,  in  reference  to  what  are  known 
cmongst  Friends  as  mixed  marria^s,  as  also  regard- 
ing ecclesiastical  imposts,  and  plainness  of  dress  and 
language,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Friends  have 
not  known  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  provid- 
ing, as  they  have  done,  in  these  cases.  Which  is  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken — thou  or  Friends?  Let  the 
reader  judge. 

I  come  next  to  another  admission  of  there  being 
much  ill  the  Society's  general  economy  that  appears, 
to  thee  to  be  tinily  excellent.,  as  prefatory  to  accusiuff 
it  of  some  serious  defects.  Were  it  not  that  I  should 
unduly  lengthen  this  letter,  I  should  quote  thy 
charges  against  Friends,  but  I  feel  persuaded  that 
any  one  who  peruses  thy  letters  must  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  supposed  defects  are  nowise  attri- 
butable to  the  Society's  .system  of  church  order  and 
economy;  but  so  far  as  thei*e  are  defects,  they  proceed 
from  individual  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, or  want  of  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  flock. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  which  I  am  now 
replying,  is  taken  up  with  thy  opinion  upon  ecclesi- 
astical imposts.  Ibis  is  obviously  too  intricate  a 
question  for  thee  so  summarily  to  dispose  of  as  by 
two  paragraphs,  as  well  as  one  to  which  no  adequate 
justice  could  be  done  by  as  brief  a  reply.  Thou  con- 
fesses to  uniting  in  objection  against  all  such  imposts, 
and  to  bearing  an  open  and  faithful  testimony  against 
them;  yet  the  refusal  to  pay  them  does  not  appear 
to  thee  a  Christian  duty ! 

Thy  position  that,  ''in  civil  society,  every  man  holdis 
his  property  in  virtue  of  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  society,'^  may  be  sound  enough  as  far  as  dvil 
matters  are  concerned ;  but  whem  civil  society  pre- 
sumes to  legislate  in  matters  relating  to  conscience, 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  text  which  thou 
quotes  in  support  of  tliy  position  is  of  no  value,  except 
in  reference  to  civil  things.  What  are  "  the  things 
which  are  Caesar  s  ?*  If  we  hold  our  property  subject 
to  the  laws  of  civil  society,  do  we  not  hold  our  liberties 
equally  in  subjection  to  those  laws?  and  we  may, 
therefore,  be  as  legitimately  deprived  of  the  one  a^ 
of  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  language  of  an  apostle,  when  he  said,  "  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  The  laws  of  civil 
society,  in  his  day,  prohibited  him  from  a  certain 
course  of  action ;  according  to  thy  reasoning,  he  should 
have  obeyed  these  laws.  This  to  me  seems  an  awk- 
ward dilemma  for  thee  to  have  placed  thyself  in;  and 
I  am  sure  thou  cannot  be  surprised  if  I  should  prefer 
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aoquiescing  in  the  apostle's  judgment,  rather  than  in 
thine.  That  the  Society's  peciuiar  mode  of  bearing 
testimony  against  tithes,  &c^  has  made  little  progress, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  other  denominations  do  not 
generally  understand  what  a  testimony  is,  beyond  its 
being  a  mere  theory — when  the  hearing  of  it  involves 
inoonveniency,  imprisonment,  or  pecuniary  loss,  they 
succumb,  and  leave  their  testimony  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

That  the  payer  of  an  impost  has  nothing  to  do,  in 
his  character  cf  a  payer,  with  the  question  of  the 
rightfulness  of  the  Jaws,  or  of  the  objects  sought  to 
be  attained  by  these  laws,  I  consider  a  most  untenable 
position,  fitter  for  the  meridian  of  Bussia  than  for 
English  ears. 

The  question  whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  r^ 
fusal  to  pay  any  kind  of  legal  impost  is  a  Christian 
duty,  so  as  to  justify  the  making  of  it  a  condition  of 
church  fellowship,  is  what  thou  art  more  desirous  of 
pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  Friends,  than  even 
thy  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  above  given ;  and 
thy  reason  for  so  pressing  the  question,  appears  to  be  a 
consideration  for  such  as  nave  no  conscientious  scruple 
against  paying  such  legal  imposts ;  because  some  of 
these  refuse  payment,,that  they  may  not  offend  their 
fellow-members,  thou  would  no  longer  have  such  re- 
fusal made  a  condition  of  church  membership.  Now 
there  is  an  injunction  in  Scripture,  that  the  **  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infiimities  of  the  weak ;"  but  the 
course  thou  proposes  would  be  something  different — it 
would  be  equivalent  to  making  all  weak  alik&  In- 
stead of  fii*st  ascertaining  our  Christian  duty  in  any 
emergency,  thou  would  have  eyery  one  left  at  liberty 
to  comply  or  not,  as  he  chose,  with  what  the  laws  of 
civil  society  required.  "Where  would  Christianity 
have  been,  and  where  the  Society  of  Friends,  for 
restoriug  it  to  original  purity,  had  such  a  course 
been  pursued?  I  nave  only  room  to  add,  that  the 
alienation  towards  Friends,  which  those  feel  who  do 
not  understand,  or  are  unfaithful  to  their  profession, 
is  what  the  Society  cannot  possibly  help;  the  standard 
of  Ti*uth  cannot  be  altered  to  suit  human  blindness 
and  infirmity ;  and  if  such  as  are  here  alluded  to  are 
not  of  Friends,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  continue  with  them  ?  Do  they  not  go  out,  that 
it  may  be  manifest  they  are  not  </  us  ? — I  remain, 
thine  sincerely,  Mentob. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   FRIENDS'  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  1855. 

In  again  presenting  a  report  to  their  friends,  the  com- 
mittee may  state  that  they  feel  encouraged  in  the 
belief  that  the  school  has  obtained  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, from  the  regularity  of  attendance,  as  well  as  the 
perseverance  manifested ;  the  average  for  the  whole 
year  having  been  fully  equal  to  the  previous  one. 

The  present  number  of  scholars  on  the  register  is 
forty-three,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five, 
and  that  of  teachers,  four;  average  age  of  scholars, 
twenty.  Some  of  those  at  present  in  attendance  ai*e 
of  a  more  advanced  class  than  we  had  at  the  opening. 

We  have  pleasure  in  reporting  favourably  of  the 
library,  which  has  been  in  active  circulation  (a 'dona- 
tion of  ten  volumes  of  Chambers's  MitcdUmy  has 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  catalogue).  The 
number  lent  out  during  the  year  has  been  271,  out  of 
a  list  of  60  volumes. 

The  evening  school,  held  once  a- week,  continues  to 
be  much  appreciated  by  many  who  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  learning  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy. The  average  attendance  has  been — of  scho- 
lars twenty-four,  and  teachers  three. 

The  committee  are  particular  in  refusing  admittance 


to  those  who  are  attending  or  have  recently  attended 
other  schools  in  the  town,  always  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  young  men  who  are  awakening  to  the  fact  of 
the  advantages  they  are  deprived  of  from  deficient 
education,  to  which  class  their  efforts  have  been  from 
the  first  more  especially  directed. 

In  our  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  school  that  was  started  in  consequence  of 
ours,  which  is  still  kept  up ;  but  the  one  commenced 
by  tne  Established  Church  was  discontinued  early  in 
the  year.  The  conunittee  feel  indebted  to  those 
Friends  who  have  so  kindly  aided  in  this  undertaking, 
and  hope  to  receive  their  continued  liberal  support, 
to  enable  them  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 
— Signed  on  behalf  of  the  oommitt^, 

Francis  Bmith. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  BARLOW,  OF  EDINBURGH. 
"Wb  quote  the  following  from  the  North  British  Agri- 
cvlturut  of  Januai'y  30th,  1856.      It  did  not  reach 
us  in  time  to  be  incorporated  with  the  obituary  notice 
in  our  last  publication. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of 
John  Barlow,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  instant,  at  No. 
1,  Pilrig  Street.  About  a  month  ago,  he  was  seized 
with  what  seemed  a  rheumatic  attack,  which  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  spinid  affec- 
tion. After  some  weeks  of  intense  suffering,  his  sys- 
tem yielded  to  the  pressure  of  excruciating  pain,  and 
the  virulence  of  the  nervous  attack,  which  the  ablest 
medical  skill  failed  in  subduing. 

John  Barlow  was  bom,  on  the  20tli  September,  1815, 
at  the  Oak  Farm,  Chawley,  Cheshire,  wnich  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  about  200  years. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  early  evinced  a  strong  love 
for  animals,  and  the  cows  of  his  father's  dairy  became 
more  particularly  the  objects  of  his  special  studv. 
This  youthful  predilection  doubtless  influenced  his 
choice  of  a  profession,  and  tended  to  induce  him  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  obtaining  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  domesticated 
animals.  In  1842,  Mr.  Barlow  joined  the  Edinbui^h 
Veterinary  CoUege  as  a  student — no  doubt  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  that  veterinary  school,  and  its 
distinguisned  founder,  Professor  Dick.  After  attend- 
ing two  sessions  at  the  college,  he  obtained  his  diploma, 
having  been  the  most  distinguished  student  of  the 
course.  The  following  session  he  acted  as  demonstra- 
tor, and  in  1845  was  appointed  assistant  professor  and 
Lecturer  on  Zootomy — ^including  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  domesticated  animals. 

Since  then  his  career  has  been  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished. He  early  saw  that  the  veterinary  art 
had  not  acquired  in  this  country  that  honourable 
position  to  which  it  is  entitled.  He  felt,  and  iustly 
felt,  that  little  had  been  done  to  enlighten  and  edu- 
cate the  public  mind  as  to  the  relation  iu  which  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  science  stood  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  domesticated  animals — suffer- 
ings more  or  less  the  result  of  man*s  ignorance  and 
man's  cupidity.  He  knew  that  in  Fnmce,  and  in 
several  of  the  Qerman  states,  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  veterinary  art  had  long  existed,  and 
that,  consequently,  institutions  for  the  dissemination 
of  veterinary  knowledge  were  liberally  supported  by 
the  res))ective  governments,  while  in  this  countrv, 
althouffh  possessing  the  most  highly  improved  breeds 
of  all  the  domesticated  animals,  no  national  provision 
had  hitherto  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  vete- 
rinary art    Thu^  however,  only  stimulated  the  zeal 
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with  which  he  £cvj>lit  to  cd\rrce  to  its  due  pceitkn 
an  art  "wliicb  is  alike  iutiiEately  «EECciated  with  the 
interests  acd  feelirgs  of  civilized  huraauity.  He 
knew  that  the  diseciDiEaticn  of  ki:cwlc('ge  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fetiuctuial  foinoaticn  and  jhyeiolcgy  of 
the  domesticated  rniicals  wrs  a  coble  calliDg,  acd 
he  humbly  erdeavourcd  to  sdvacce  that  kncwleC'ge. 
Too  enlightened,  active,  and  i  ntii  irg  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  fa&t,  Le  zealously  etdcavoured 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  tLcfe  sciences  hearing  on 
the  reterinaiy  ait.  When  the  c'aily  ]al  eur  of  teach- 
ing was  finished,  he  begr.n  the  frcEecuticn  of  his  own 
studies.  No  investigation  bearing  en  phvsiolcfiy 
was  too  irkecnie  not  to  commacd  his  careful  study. 
He  directed  to  the  pui-suit  the  whole  powers  of  a  cul- 
tivated, discerning,  and  energetic  mind.  Enthusiastic 
m  his  profession,  11  e  infueed  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  desire  for  improvement  into  his  pupils,  by  whom 
hia  loss  is  deeply  felt. 

For  seveial  years  Mr.  Earlow  has  been  engaged  in 
a  work  upon  the  anatcmy  of  the  horiey  and  the 
amount  of  labour  he  undertook  in  carrying  out  in- 
vestigations bearing  en  structural  foimation,  made  him 
in  an  eminent  degree  an  acccmplished  micrcscopist. 
His  career  hcs  closed  before  the  ccropleticn  of  a  work 
so  much  required  by  the  professional  student. 

It  was  to  his  pen  that  our  readers  were  indebted 
for  most  of  the  articles  in  the  veterinary  columns  of 
this  journal.  The  notices  were  presented  in  a  style 
as  popular  as  was  consistent  with  a  description  of  the 
diseases.  The  service  rendered  to  the  owners  of  the 
animals  respecting  which  information  was  sought, 
must  have  been  of  very  consideiable  value;  while  to 
the  general  reader  much  practical  infoimation  was 
conveyed  in  a  plain,  ccnci&e,  yet  lucid  manner,  and 
must  have  tended  to  dififuse  a  wider  Appreciation  of 
the  benefits  which  a  more  general  disseminaticn  of 
sound  principles  and  practices  in  the  veterinary  art 
is  calguiated  to  bestow  upon  agriculture. 

John  Barlow  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  career  has  ever  been  marked  by  the  principles 
which  distinguish  that  bcdy  of  professing  Chris- 
tians. Modest,  gentle,  and  unassuming  in  his  man- 
ners, he  obtained  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Moral  worth,  and  a  delicate  8uscei)ti- 
bility  towards  the  feelings  of  others  secured,  to  him 
the  warm  attachment  of  a  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

In  the  death  of  John  Barlow,  veterinary  science  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  enlightened  teachers,  and  one  of 
its  most  zealous  students. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  communications  from  professional  gentlemen, 
whose  opinions  will  have  an  European  weight,  and 
are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  estimate  we  had 
formed  of  the  deceased. 

Professor  Simpson  writes: — 

*•  In  reference  to  your  inquiries  about  Mr.  Barlow, 
allow  me  to  state  that  I  think  it  will  be  imnossible 
for  you  to  give  him  too  high  a  character,  for  his  cha- 
racter was  indeed  of  a  very  high  order,  both  intellec- 
tuaily  and  morally.    He  was  wonderfully  informed 
on   many  of  the  most  intricate  modern  questions  in 
anatomical  science ;  and  I  seldom  or  never  conversed 
'witb  him  on  such  questions  without  deriving  much 
inibxmation  from  his  conversation.    It  often  appeared 
to  ise  that  he  was  a  man  destined  to  advance  and  ele- 
vate veterinary  medicine;  and  we  must  all  deplore 
his   loss,  the  more  so,  as  he  has  been^ removedj^from 
among  us  while  scarcely  yet  in  his  prime.    I  believe 
that  all  who  knew  him  well  respected  him  deeply,  not 
lefc^s   for  his  amiability  and  kindliness  of  heait,  than 
lor  his  gi-eat  talents  and  lu'gh  intellectual  cast  of  mind." 
<Jobn  Qcodnr,  Profeflsor  of  .Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 


versity, ard  Convener  of  the  Veterirary  Department 
of  the  Highland  Society,  writes : — 

"  The  detection  of  the  precise  nature  of  a  disease  or 
injuiy  is  in  almost  eveiy  case  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminaiy  to  its  successful  treatment.  Tiiis  diagnosis 
is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  de- 
partment of  the  healiug  art.  It  is  jeculiarly  so  in 
veterinaiy  medicine,  as  the  prnptiticner  can  derive  no 
:n.mediate  iufcimaticn  ficm  his  patients.  He  is  al- 
together dependent  en  the  signs  and  symptoms  mani- 
fested, but  nicre  especially  on  a  minute  and  careful 
ccmpariscn  of  them  with  the  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  animal.  Unprejudiced  by  the  feelings 
and  suppositions  of  his  patient,  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tised veterinaiy  surgeon  is  not  apt  to  be  led  astray  in 
his  diagnosis ;  but  with  his  eye  or  hand  on  the  part 
afiecteo,  silently  detei  mines  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"A  kuowledge  of  structure  and  function  is  there- 
fore of  paramount  importance  in  veteriuary  practice, 
and  the  abilitv  of  the  veterinary  practitioners  in  any 
countiy  may  ce  at  once  aEcertained  by  the  character 
of  its  schools  of  veterinaiy  anatomy  and  physiology. 

"The  attention  paid  to  those  subjects  in  our  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College,  has  been  from  the  first  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  its  reputation  and  succeFs. 

"  Professor  Dick,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Barclay, 
and  unitirg  in  himself  anatomical  knowledge  and 
diagnostic  tact,  has  all  along  laboured  to  instil  into 
his  pupils  these  combined  essentials  of  practical  ability. 

*'The  peculiar  professional  attainments  of  our 
friend,  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Barlow,  were  the  re- 
sult of  very  remarkable  ability,  regulated  and  fos- 
tered during  the  period  he  had  spent  as  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  He 
entered  on  his  professional  studies  with  a  good  pre- 
liminary education,  and  with  talents  which  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  his  future  career.  "When  the  in- 
crease of  the  school  rendered  necessary  a  division  of 
labour  in  teaching,  Mr.  Barlow  was  selected  to  lec- 
ture on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  superintend 
the  dissecting  room.  He  fulfilled  the  difficult  and 
responsible  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him  in 
a  manner  which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  Veterinary  College  and  its  import- 
ant objects.  He  had  acquii'cd  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  domestic  animals,  together 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  general  physiology ;  and 
having  all  alonff  continued  to  make  nimself  familiar 
with  the  rapidly  accumulating  information  in  these 
departments  of  science,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  a 
course  of  instruction  which,  in  character  and  extent, 
was  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  corresponding 
courses  in  our  schools  of  medicine.  His  talents 
and  acquirements  were  highly  appreciated  in  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  He  co-operated  with 
distinguished  members  of  the  school  in  physiological 
investigations,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  questions  in  the  Physiological  Society 
of  the  University.  The  writer  of  this  notice  having 
had  the  advantage  of  continued  communication  with 
him  regarding  their  common  science,  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  precise  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  animal  structure  and  function,  and  to  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  kept  himself  on  a  level  with 
their  progicss.  Mr.  Barlow  was  a  fluent  lecturer — ^a 
quiet,  film,  kind,  and  attentive  teacher — and  was  con- 
sequently greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his 
pupils.  We  need  scai'cely  allude  to  the  loss  his  death 
nas  produced  to  our  veterinary  school.  The  loss  to 
veterinary  medicine  generally  (a  subject  so  impoitant 
in  an  economic  point  of  view)  is  even  greater.  For 
some  time  past  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  a  text-book  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals.    Had 
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he  lived  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  he  would 
have  produced  a  work  of  a  kind  matly  wanted  in 
this  countrv.  We  possess  no  work  in  the  English 
language  which  can  oe  compared  to  the  works  on  the 
anatomy  of  tlie  horse,  &c.,  by  the  professors  in  the 
veterinary  colleges  of  France,  but  particularly  of  some 
of  the  German  states.  Had  Mr.  Barlow  been  spared, 
and  permitted  to  continue  his  labours,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  removed  this  anomaly,  and  conferred 
a  great  boon  on  all  interested  in  the  health  and  con- 
dition of  our  domestic  animals." 

Dr.  T.  W.  Gairdner,  with  whom  Mr.  Barlow  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms,  thus  writes  us: — 

"  My  first  ncquaiutauce  with  Mr.  Bnrlow  was  formed 
some  years  since,  at  the  Veterinary  (Allege,  where  I 
had  often  occasion  to  seek  information  from  him  on 
points  of  comparative  pathology.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  brought  into  such  a  connection  with  him  with- 
out admiring  the  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  which 
entered  into  all  his  laboui-s.  In  his  own  department 
he  was  always  well-informed,  and  even  (without  the 
least  pretension  or  dogmatism)  an  original  thinker, 
who  rarely  failed  in  forming  a  decided  opinion,  where 
the  matter  admitted  of  it.  His  opinions,  however, 
were  always  stated  with  a  moderation  and  care  which 
showed  that  they  M'ere  only  advanced  after  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  display  of  his  knowledge 
was  distasteful  to  him ;  and  although  his  inform<ition 
was  always  yielded  up  readily  to  a  friendly  question,  it 
was  nirely  put  into  such  a  shape  as  to  appear  to  claim 
anything  for  himself.  These  qualities  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  frequent  the  Physiological  Society,  the  meet- 
ings of  which  he  regularl}'  attended,  much  more  as  a 
hearer  than  a  speaker;  and  I  have  often  been  con- 
scions  that  this  subordination  of  his  scientifice  ambi- 
tion to  the  desire  of  learning  and  aiding  the  inquiries 
of  others  was,  as  regards  the  result,  a  misfortune,  since 
it  led  him  to  pass  over  matters  of  great  importance 
— and  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  trouble 
—  so  lightly,  that  in  a  leibs  congenial  audience  his 
words  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  very 
reserve  which  he  imposed  on  himself  gave  an  addi- 
tional value  to  everytning  that  he  said.  The  slightest 
afiirmatiou  of  a  truth  was  in  him  to  be  respected  as 
much  as  the  most  dogmatic  assertion.  The  habitual 
guard  which  he  maintained,  not  over  his  words  alone, 
but  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  prevented  much 
of  that  self-deception  to  which  even  good  men  are 
liable;  and  he  would  as  studiously  have  avoided  the 
appearance  of  a  hollow  or  treacherous  friendship  as 
he  did  the  over-statement  of  a  fact  or  an  opinion.  To 
say  that  such  a  man  was  greatly  loved  wherever  he 
was  thoroughly  known,  is  to  say  what  necessarily 
foUows  from  a  character  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so 
unselfish.** — ^f'orth  British  Agriculturist 


been  no  need  of  this  congress — (cheers) — and  war,  in 
Christendom,  at  least,  and  thus,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
world  besides,  had  existed  only  as  a  foul  blot  upon 
the  history  of  the  past.  The  pulpit  has  been,  in  part, 
recreant  to  its  trust.  Men,  whose  lips  should  nave 
echoed  the  strains  of  the  angels'  song,  making  the 
earth  vocal  with  the  note  of  peace  thus  proclaimed — 
who  should  have  been  employed  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  of  war,  and  trampling  out  the  fire  of  their 
smouldering  ashes— have,  instead  of  this,  too  often 
fisinued  the  languid  spark,  and  exasperated  the  pas- 
sions that  have  filled  the  earth  with  carnage  and 
misery.  Too  often  the  soldier's  coat,  if  not  literally, 
yet  in  spirit,  has  been  thrown  over  the  preacher's 
gown.  To  me  it  jdways  has  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  aifecting  and  revolting  spectacles  on  earth, 
to  see  Christianity  dragged  to  the  drum-head  to  con- 
secrate the  yet  unstained  banners,  and  made  to  seek 
the  benedictions  of  the  God  of  peace  upon  the  sym-' 
bol  of  slaughter.  It  is,  however,  only  the  work  of 
its  ministers,  while  Christianity  stands  by,  bl ashing 
and  weeping  over  the  deeds  which  are  done  in  her 
name.  Doubtless,  those  men  are  conscientious  in 
this  sanction  given  to  error;  and  to  be  conscientiously 
wrong  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  aberrations  from 
what  is  right.  Where,  Sir — in  what  page  of  its  own 
records—  does  Cliristianity  sanction  war  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  modem  warfare  ?  Is  it  in  the  angels'  song  at 
the  birth  of  Christ — *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men?'  Is  it  in 
the  benediction  promised  by  our  divine  Lord  on  the 
peace-makers?  Is  it  in  his  command  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  when  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn, 
without  resistance  or  revenge,  the  other  to  the  offen- 
der? Is  it  in^the  apostle's  injunction  rather  to  suffer 
wrong  than  in  a  litigious  spirit  to  seek  redress,  even 
before  a  civil  tribunal  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  in  the  whole 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  strange 
that  Christianity  should  have  been  eighteen  centuries 
delivering  its  lessons  in  our  world,  and  that  men 
should  be  so  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  duties  as  to 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  war? 
(Cheers.)  It  is  this  propensity  to  hostility,  on  the 
part  of  so  many  who  profess  it,  that  has  alienated  so 
many  from  it,  and  fostered  the  infidelity  of  the  age. 


THE  CLEnOT  AND  THE  WAR. 

Few  men,  professing  any  regard  to  morality,  pretend 
to  find  any  authority  for  war  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  before  the  present  war  commenced,  ministers  of 
Christ's  peaceful  gospel,  in  hundreds,  declared  their 
belief  in  the  principles  of  peace.  In  support  of  this 
statement^  a  few  quotations  may  be  given  from  a 
speech  delivei*ed  in  Exeter  Hall,  by  J.  Angell  James, 
of  Birmingham.  After  some  observations  on  the  com- 
parative influence  of  the  pres?  and  the  pulpit,  he  ut- 
tered the  following  noble  truths : — 

"When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  preachers  are  every  week,  and  have 
been  through  a  Jong  succession  of  ages,  speaking  to 
millions  and  millions  of  people,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  had  the  pulpit,  in  every  place  and  in 
every  age  of  ita  existence,  done  its  duty,  there  had 


How  often  are  we  met  with  the  taunt  that  Cliristen- 
dcm  has  been  as  deeply  involved  in  this  dreadful 
practice  as  the  pagan  and  Mahometan  nations.  We 
deplore  the  fact,  but  we  deny  the  inference  that  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  New  Testament" 

After  a  few  more  suitable  observations  in  continua- 
tion of  the  same  subject,  Mr.  James  appeals  directly 
to  his  ministerial  brethren,  thus: — "Honour  be  to 
you,  my  brethren,  for  this  act;  and  honour  to  our 
holy  religion;  we  are  in  our  right  place  in  being  here, 
blending  our  efforts  with  those  of  other  men.  And 
what  is  our  business  here?  To  record  our  protest 
against  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  and  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  ap])ealing  to  the  sword  for  the  setr- 
tlement  of  international  disputes,  instead  of  pacific 
arbitrators  and  negotiation :  to  assert  the  progress  of 
a  newer  and  better  sentiment,  and  to  give  Ourselves 
afresh,  to  promote,  by  the  influence  of  the  pulpit, 
the  glorious  work  of  perpetual  and  universal  peace. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  could  now  almost  ask  you  to  rise 
and  thus  pledge  yourselves  to  this  labour  of  love."* 

Upon  this  more  than  200  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
of  various  denominations,  including  eminent  profes- 
sors of  colleges,  and  delegates  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  rose,  thus  pledging  themselves  to  the 
principle  of  universal  peace.  How  noble  the  scene ! 
How  worthy  of  the  men !     Your  committee  cannot 
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add  anything  by  way  of  lengthened  remark,  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  snch  a  noble  manifestation  of 
Ohriistian  excellence.  Biit  they  cannot  fail  to  ask, 
Where  are  these  honoured  brethrcn  now  1 

How  different  the  reception  Dr.  Hal  ley  met  with  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ck>ngregntional  Union  this  year ! 
How  unseemly  in  those  reverend  warriors,  who  could 
see  nothing  in  the  venenible  man — nothing  in  the 
majesty  of  the  truths  so  beautifully  expressed — to  re- 
strain the  demon  of  war  then  raging  in  their  sancti- 
fied and  otherwise  peaceful  breasts,  and  to  induce 
them  to  respect  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
the  liberty  of  fraternal  remark.     But  even  in  that 
assembly  there  were  a  few  master-minds  seen  rising 
above  all  the  rest,  as  the  sun  rises  above  every  star, 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace,  and  in 
dignified  calmness  to  rebuke  their  junior  and  less 
enlightened  brethren.    All  honour  to  Dr.  Halley  for 
his  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  manliness  shown  to- 
wards the  truth  and  its  opponents;  but  shame  to 
those  who  behaved  themselves  so  unseemly  as  to  ad- 
vocate war  in  an  assembly  of  Christian  ministers. 
How  powerful,  in  some  minds,  is  the  love  of  worldly 
applause!     What  will  not  many  sacrifice  in  its  at- 
tainment!    How  different  this  scene  from  Exeter 
Halll    Where  can  we  find  the  cause?    Peace  was 
then  popular ;  war  now  is ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  iu  these  facts. 
I )      But  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  change 
not  with  the  uncertainties  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 
They  are  like  their  Author — they  change  not.    Have 
not  the  teachers  of  Christianity  apprehended  the  im- 
mutability of  moral  lawl    Can  they  finnly  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  atonement  without  first  realiz- 
ing the  ideii  of  the  ri^teous  and  unalterable  claims 
of  moral  government.     "  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away" — all  material  things  may  change — "but  one 
jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
till  all  be  fulfilled."    But  it  may  be  that  some  of  these 
belligerent  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  were  not 
at   the  Exeter  Hall   meeting  of  1851,  and  are  not 
bound  by  any  pledges  there  given.    Just  a  word  to 
them,  and  to  those  who  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
them.     We  find  this  all-teaching  fact  in  God's  Book : 
**  Bat  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying. 
Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great 
!   wars ;  thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  unto  my  name, 
/ 1   because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  eailh,  in 
I     ray  siglit."    This  passage  is  self-evident.    It  shines  in 
i  I  its  ow^n  lisht.    This  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  was 
,' ,  not  permitted  even  to  build  a  house  for  his  worship, 
j  •   because  he  had  shed  blood.    Is  it,  then,  acceptable  to 
j  j  Jehov^ah  for  these  gentlemen  to  minister  in  the  ser- 
[  /  vice  of  the  God  of  peace,  who  give  their  approval  to 
I   one  of  the  most  horrid  wars  that  ever  cursed  man- 
;|  kind? 

How  painful  for  Christians  to  contemplate  the  loss 
of  one  sinner  who  has  had  his  full  time  of  trial  in  this 
ivorldy  bnt  how  much  more  so  to  think  of  thousands 
hurried  to  the  bar  of  God.  How  will  the  advocates 
of  Tvar  answer  their  Lord  '*  when  he  maketh  inquisi- 
tion for  blood  r*  We  write  these  sentences  with  deep 
sorroTv  of  heart,  and  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  men 
Tve  love,  but  whose  sentiments  on  the  war  question 
'we  deplore. — Report  of  Margate  Auxiliary  Peace  JSo- 
cieCy, 
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IMPORTANT  SUaGESTION. 
7«  the  Editors  qfTnn  British  Fuiknd. 

Fribnds,— On  reading  Lindley  Murray's 
^oliixne.  The  Power  of  Religion  on  tki  Mind,  I  have 


often  regretted  that  a  second  series  of  this  interesting 
and  instructive  work  has  not  been  brought  out.  The 
biographies  and  autobiographies  of  many  eminent 
men  of  the  present  century,  as  statesmen,  philanthro- 
pists, and  literary  celebrities,  would  furnish  auiple 
materials  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  work.  The 
names  of  Metcalf,  Arnold,  Scott,  and  others,  may  be 
cited  in  illustration,  and  I  would  suggest,  through  the 
medium  of  your  publication,  whether  some  Friend, 
with  the  requisite  ability  and  leisure,  would  not  find 
it  a  pleasing  and  profitable  employment,  to  compile 
such  a  work  as  a  continuation  of  the  previous  labours 
of  Lindley  Murray,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  expresses 
it,  **  of  exciting  serious  reflections  on  the  unsatisfying 
and  transitory  nature  of  temporal  enjoyments,  and  to 
promote  a  lively  concern  for  the  attainment  of  that 
feUcity  which  will  be  complete  and  permanent.*' — 
Yom*  sincere  friend,  X. 

2d  Month,  1856. 

THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Dritish  Fuiexo. 

Dear  Friends,— The  letter  of  T.  D.,  on  the  "  Edu- 
cation Question,"  in  your  last  number,  and  also  in  that 
of  11th  Mouth  last  year,  has  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  feel  disposed  thus  to  notice  them,  although  I 
have  not  seen  the  lithographed  circular  to  which  re- 
ference is  made,  signed  by  Friends  whom  I  respect. 

I  feel  a  decided  religious  testimony  against  what  are 
termed  ** state  churches,*'  and  against  all  interference 
by  the  civil  power  in  matters  purely  religious ;  and  I 
know  there  are  things  wherein  "  Friends,"  differ  from 
other  religious  professors,  in  which  I  desli*e  we  may 
be  faithfully  pres'erved  by  consistency  of  practice. 
But  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  inconsistency  in 
members  of  our  religious  Society  being  ^'  promoters 
of  British  schools,"  where  government  aid  and  in- 
spection are  attendants,  although  T.  D.  '"thinks  there 
must  be  something  wrong  here."  When  I  am  ao  con- 
vinced, I  will  leave  the  wrong,  but  for  the  present 
may  say  that  for  about  twenty-five  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  British  schools,  and  that  expe- 
rience,  in  different  localities,  has  convinced  me  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  snch  a  measure,  wherein,  as  regards 
operation,  I  have  not  yet  perceived  any  compromise 
principle. 

The  British  school  of  this  town  would  probably 
have  been  closed  but  for  this  useful  provision — ^so 
also  at  Warviugton,  Bolton,  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries, and  elsewhere;  yet,  adopting  this  means,  I  can 
state  on  behalf  of  the  Stockport  British  school,  it  will 
7102^  bear  comparison  with  most  in  usefulness  and 
effective  working.  Our  building  being  considered 
suitable,  we  have  to  raise  by  voluntary  subscription 
annually  £30^  and  this  puts  us  in  possession  of  legis- 
lative aid,  the  conditions  of  which  are  so  simple  and 
free,  that  I  think  no  conscientious  Friend  can  well 
object  to.  My  only  regret  often  is,  that  this  measure 
does  not  apply  more  largely,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  so  ^r^o^Ty  needed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  our  esteemed  friends  who  estab- 
lished the  '*  Voluntary  School  Association"  had  t/ieir 
good  reasons  for  doing  so;  but  I  am  not  8un>ri8ed  to 
see  their  efforts  abortive,  however  highly  I  may  ap- 
preciate such  efforts,  and  the  principle  fiH>m  which 
they  proceed ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  ecisting  state  of 
things,  I  believe  them  not  practical  for  sustaining  the 
existing  necessities  of  education.  Beligiously  to 
educate  is  not,  I  think,  rightly  in  the  province  of  the 

civil  power ;  but  seeing  the  neglected  condition  of  so 

many  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  much  public  money 
is  expended  in  penal  establishments,  I  tnink  some  of 

it  would  be  rightly  and  more  appropriately  used  in 
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the  civil  and  secular  instruction  and  moral  training 
of  such  a  class  of  the  community.  The  subject  is  a 
diffuse  yet  interesting  one,  giving  rise  to  much  con- 
flicting sentiment.  For  myself,  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  briefly  as  I  could,  to  convey  my  honest  convictions, 
and  am  disposed  calmly  to  consider  the  reasoning  of 
any  who  honestly  differ  ^dth  me. —Concluding,  your 
sincere  friend,  John  P.  Milker, 

Stockport,  2d  Month,  21«^,  1856. 

To  the  Editors  of  Ths  Bbitisd  Fbisnd. 

Dear  Friends, — Perhaps  the  following  facts,  taken 
from  authorized  sources,  may  serve  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  your  correspondent  T.  D.,  in  your  last 
number. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  funds  voted  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  year 
1853-4  was  £250,658,  IBs,  3^^,  of  which  the  expenditure 
on  Church  of  Endand  schools,  was  jei65,824,  Ss.  Sd. 
Cost  of  inspectorship,  something  short  of  £30,000. 

From  'Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council,  1854-5. 

Total    expenditure  of   funds  voted 

byparUament, £326,436    7    Q\ 

Expenditure  on  Church  of  England 

schools 209,871    3    7 

Expenditure  on  British  and  Foreign 

schools, « 31,681    4    8i 

Expenditure  on  Wesleyan,  Boman 

Catholic,  and  Workhouse  schools, 54,475    4  lOJ 

Cost  of  inspectorship 30,443  14    6 

The  Independent  and  Baptist  bodies  withdrew 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  some 
years  since,  and  receive  nothing  from  those  grants. 
The  number  of  inspectors  of  schools,  including  some 
four  or  five  assistant-inspectors,  is  thirty-four.  Their 
salary  is  £800  each,  with  travelling  expenses.  Twenty 
of  the  number  are  clergymen.  The  entire  system 
forms  the  strongest  barrier  to  any  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state,  set  up  in  our  times.  Every 
national  school  has  appointed  for  its  superintendent 
the  clergyman  of  the  district.  The  school-master  is 
no  longer  the  superintendent  of  his  own  school.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  education  of  the 
people  will  in  time  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  The  Queen's  inspectors  are  appointed  with 
every  circumstance  calculated  to  give  them  authority 
among  the  people.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
the  Ttmas  of  June  30th,  1855:— 

**  At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  20th  day 
of  June,  1855.  Present,  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

"  Her  majesty  in  council  was  this  day  pleased,  on  a 
representation  of  the  Right  Honourable  tlie  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  appoint 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Ronald  Grant,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  one  of  her 
majesty's  assistant-inspectors  of  schools.'' 

The  commissionei*s  appointed  by  parliament  to  in- 
quire into  the  educational  charities  of  the  kingdom, 
state  in  their  report,  that  those  funds,  if  economically 
and  properly  administered,  would  be  sufl^cient  for  the 
education  of  all  the  classes  of  the  community. 

If  Friends,  when  solicited  to  subscribe  to  tho  funds 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  were  to 
protest  against  that  body  receiving  any  of  the  question- 
able fhnos  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education — 
which  is  a  new  element  in  the  constitution,  and  now 
about  to  have  a  vice-president  appointed,  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  attention  of  tho  public 
would  be  directed  to  the  right  administration  of  our 
educational  charities.  The  case  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  much  of  the 


property  and  funds  left  for  the  "  education  of  the 
people"  is  expended. 

That  institution  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  institutions  in 
Europe.  It  possesses  200,000  acres  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  Its  revenues  amount  to  ^£64,000  a- 
year,  and  will  be  jei00,000  a-year.  That  revenue  is 
thus  disbursed: — The  provost  receives  £3500  a-year; 
each  of  the  seven  senior  fellows  receives,  on  an  average, 
;£1800  a-year,  &c.  If  right  names  were  given  to 
things,  this  is  not  the  education  of  the  pcopU,  but  the 
pensioning  of  the  wealthy  and  learned  for  life, — 
Yours,  &c.,  H.  R. 

GEORGE  FOX   VERSUS  MACAULAy. 
To  the  Editors  o/Thb  Bkitish  Friend. 

Esteemed  Friends, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  hand  down  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  mo- 
tives and  actions  of  those  who  have  exercised  an  iuflu- 
ence  on  their  own  and  succeeding  ages,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delibei-ate  violation 
of  this  duty  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  character, 
or  rather  caricature,  of  George  Fox,  which  T.  B. 
Macaulay  has  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  so-called  History  of  England,  It  is 
evident  that  this  writer  has  strong  prejudices  against 
our  religious  Society,  and  probably  smai*ting  under 
the  exposure  of  the  false  and  injurious  charges  he 
broucht  against  William  Penn  in  the  former  part  of 
his  history,  he  takes,  or  rather  makes,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  himself  by  calumniating  Geoi^ 
Fox  and  the  early  Friends. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these  charges  brought 
against  George  Fox,  and  in  doing  this,  we  should  re- 
member that  in  judging  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
those  who  lived  then,  we  should  make  allowance  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age;  and,  according  to  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
at  that  time  "  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  and  were, 
in  every  comer  of  the  realm,  refuting  and  reviling 
each  other."  Is  it,  therefore,  matter  for  surprise,  that 
some  of  the  eai*ly  Friends,  partaking  of  this  spirit, 
disgusted  with  the  fonnalism  and  hypocrisy  around 
them,  and  imbittered  by  persecution,  should  have  said 
and  done  some  things  which  cannot  be  approved  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  accusation  brought 
against  George  Fox  of  having  "  a  perverse  temper,'* 
unless  it  refers  to  his  unswerving  firmness  in  utteriug 
his  convictions,  and  his  consistent  maintenance  of 
them  throughout  the  severest  trials  and  persecutioua; 
and  blind  indeed  must  he  be  who,  in  reailing  hi8tor>'', 
cannot  see  that  civil  and  religious  iiberty  have  becu 
founded  and  strengthened  by  men  of  such  "  pervei-se 
temper"  as  George  Fox. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  that  George  Fox  had 
only  "  the  education  of  a  labouring  man,"  and  that  ho 
wrote  "gibberish,"  it  may  be  remarked,  that  persjn- 
cuity  of  style  and  correctness  of  orthography  were 
very  rare  at  that  period,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  state  papers,  and  the  writings  of  many  who  maJo 
much  higlier  pretensions  to  literary  excelleuce  than 
George  Fox.  I  would,  however,  call  attention  to 
many  of  George  Fox*s  writings,  and  his  Letter  to  the 
King  of  Poland,  as  proofs  that  they  deserve  a  better 
name  than  '^  crazy  epistles."  And  it  woidd  be  as  fair 
to  jud^e  T.  K  Macaulay,  as  a  historian,  by  his  un- 
founded attacks  upon  William  Penn,  as  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon  George  Fox  from  the  unfair  quotations 
made  by  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

The  eminent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who,  in  his  judi- 
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cial  capacity,  was  frequently  brought  into  contact  with 
the  early  Friends,  on  being  urf^  to  administer  the 
oath  to  George  Pox  to  detain  lum  in  prison  as  a  dan- 
gerous man,  said  **  he  had  indeed  heard  such  reports 
of  him,  but  he  had  heard  many  more  good  reporU  of 
him^  and  ordered  him  to  be  freed  by  proclamation. 
In  speaking  of  Friends,  in  his  book  of  the  Nature  of 
True  Religion^  Sir  M.  Hale  says,  "  They  are  sound  in 
most,  if  not  all  the  important  doctrines  and  practices 
of  Christianity;"  and,  if  requisite,  "a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses "  might  be  quoted  in  favour  of  George  Fox  and 
the  early  l^ends,  some  of  whom  even  T.  B.  Macaulay 
could  not  deny  to  be  competent  and  impartial  authori- 
ties. At  the  memorable  trial  of  George  Fox  at  Lan- 
caster, which  took  place  In  1662,  upon  an  indictment 
of  eight  cfaai^ges  of  blasphemy,  when  forty  priests  were 
present,  attempting  to  sustain  these  charges,  the  evi- 
dence proved  so  insufficient,  that  he  was  nonourably 
acquitted  upon  all  points;  and  Justice -Benson,  the 
Mayor  of  I^ncaster,  and  many  others,  were  that  day 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Friend's  principles.  In  reliir 
tion  to  this  affair,  Gerard  Oroese,  the  historian,  says 
"  that  these  charges  were  so  completely  refuted,  that 
it  was  apparent  they  who  invented  them  were  wicked 
men,  and  they  who  believed  them  were  fools.'* 

As  regards  the  case  cited  by  T.  B.  Macaulay  of  a 
Friend  having  "  walked  naked  through  Skipton,"  the 
individual  in  question  was  only  divested  of  his  upper 
garments. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  country,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
ever  been  the  steady  and  consistent  supporters  of  civil 
find  religious  liberty,  and  that  for  a  Ions  period  they 
maintained  many  of  these  questions  ainqte-kanded,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of  tne  communitv; 
Aud  in  studying  the  character  of  Geo^e  Fox,  it  will 
1)6  found  that  this  man,  whose  intellect  T.  B.  Macaulay 
describes  as  being  '*  too  much  disordered  for  liberty, 
iind  not  sufficiently  disordered  for- bedlam,"  was  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  he  anticipated  many  of 
the  social  reforms  that  nave  subsequently  taken  place. 
George  Fox  wrote  and  spoke  strongly  against  capital 
punishments  for  theft  and  other  minor  offences,  in 
ffivonr  of  prison  discipline  and  reformation,  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  against  many  other 
abuses  that  have  since  been  modified  or  reformed. 

I  trust  a  more  able  pen  than  mine  will  enter  more 
fiilly  into  this  subject,  and  hope  that  this  vindictive 
attack  upon  George  Fox  will  induce  the  members  of 
our  Society  and  others  to  stud^  the  character  of  this 
great  and  good  man;  and  if  this  is  done  in  a  fair  and 
candid  spirit,  I  am  sure  that  none  will  approve  the 
calumnies  of  T.  B.  Macaulay. — I  am,  respectfully, 

id  Month,  19fA,  1856.  E. 


THE  FIRST  QUERY. 
j  To  the  Editors  of  Tnx  British  Fribxd. 

'     Esteemed  Friends, — ^With  much  respect,  and  ap- 

'   proval  of  the  manner  in  which  most  subjects  in  your 

'  '   monthly  journal  are  treated  by  you,  and  for  the  li- 

\  I    beralily  with  which  articles  sent  for  insertion  therein 

are  dealt  with,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  notice  one  signed 

A.  H.,  in  the  10th  Month,  1865,  folios  249  and  260. 

I  think  it  savours  strongly  of  the  censorious  and 

j    contentious  character,  and  not  even  allowing  a  writer 

to  explain  his  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  two,  that  may 

perhaps  not  be  so  well  constructed  as  they  might  have 

1    been,  but  yet  not  likely  to  mislead. 

1        Had  A,  H.  obtained  through  you,  my  consent  to 

1    Ilia  having  my  name  and  address,  it  would  have  been 

readily  given ;  and  had  he  then  written  me  direct,  I 

^W'ould  nave  answered  him,  I  trust,  in  a  Christian 

Bpirit 


My  continued  wish  is,  that  Friends  generally  will 
ponder  the  first  query,  and  see  if  it  cannot  be 
amended,  by  leaving  out  the  words  **and  do  they 
avoid  all  unnecomin^  behaviour  therein.'^  and  substi- 
tuting therefore  ^anddothey  endeavour  to  hold  them 
with  due  reverence  and  solemnity." 

The  proper  channel  of  procedure  is  said  to  be  by 
proposition  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  thence  to  the  Yeariy  Meeting,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  change ;  and  I  trust 
amongst  all  our  Monthly  Meetings  there  will  be  at 
least  one  or  more  which  may  send  forward  such  pro- 
posal.— I  am,  sincerely  yours,  W.  M.  C. 

KiKOBTON-oir-THAUES,  2d  Month  26<A,  1856. 

Elvvx^th  Mortb,  1855. 
5th.  At  Banbridjore,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Halliday,  a  son;  who 
wa«  named  William  Alfred. 

TwRLFin  MoxTSL  1855. 
17th.  At  Worooeter,  Charlotte,  wire  of  Thomas  Thomasson, 
of  that  city,  a  daoghter;  who  was  named  Ellen. 

First  Moxtr,  1856. 
80th.  At  Great  Bardfield  Hall,  Essex,  ELixiBsra  Ajiir,  wife 
of  Henry  Smith,  a  daughter. 

BlCOMD  MOKTH,  1856. 

24th.  At  Exeter,  Esther  Maeia,  wife  of  Thomas  Sparkes,  a 
son. 

marHaarf. 

Becokd  Montr,  1656. 
2d.  At  Stoke-NcwiD^'ton,  Samuil  Palubr.  of  St.  John's  Wood 

nnd  Beadini^,  to  Mart  Jans,  second  daughter  of  Joseph 

Marsh,  of  Manor  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  near  London. 
5th.  At  Chichester,  Datid  Brooks,  of  Street,  Somersetshire, 

to  Carounb  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Smithy 

of  Chichester. 
7th.  At  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  JonH  Elus,  of  Leicester,  son  of 

Robert  Ellis,  to  Anns  Maria  Uackbtt,  of  Liskeard. 
20th.  At  Tcaland,  Michael  Pjckard,  farmer,  of  Conder 

Bank,  Quemmore,  near  Lancaster,  son  of  Joseph  Pickard, 

Skerton,   Lancaster,  to   Hahnab,  daucbter  of  the  late 

James  and  Ilannab  Brunton,  of  Yealand. 
•..  At  Horsham.  Arthur  Clark,  third  son  of  Joseph  Clark, 

of  Southampton,  to  Ellbx  Maria,  second  daughter  of 

George  Bax  Holmes,  of  Horsham,  Sussex. 

Statu. 

Twelfth  Moxth,  1855. 

10th.  William  Drswett,  of  Rochester,  aged  about  70. 

First  Mo2itb,  1856. 

19th.  At  Low  Leighton,  near  New  Mill,  John  Swutdells, 
aged  69. 

29th.  At  Halifax,  aged  50,  Hannah,  wife  of  BaTid  Binns. 

Second  Month,  1856. 

8th.  At  Leominster,  ajg;ed  nearly  19,  Anna  Maria,  daugliter 
of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Alexander,  late  of  Bath. 

9th.  At  Ipswich,  aged  77,  Mart  Datxt,  widow  of  Thomas 
Darey,  formerly  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 

11th.  At  Reading,  of  rapid  consumption,  aged  23,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Pardon.  Thus,  within  4|  years, 
have  the  five  children  of  those  dear  Friends  been  remoTod. 

14th.  At  61,  Lupus  Street,  Pimlico,  London,  aged  20  years 
and  nearly  8  months,  Charles  Ehwin  Psckotbr,  youngest 
son  of  Charles,  and  only  child  of  Henrietta  Pecko?er,  after 
a  short  illness,  of  little  more  than  fiye  days. 

This  dear  youth,  in  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  his  studies 
for  the  surgical  profession,  fell  a  victim  to  a  puncture 
recctred  at  a  povt  mortem  examination — so  slight,  as  to 
bo  thoui^ht  of  no  consequence. 

Of  irreproachable  life,  modest  and  retiring  manners, 
yot  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  relied  on  no  self- 
ri^btcousness;  his  cry  bein^  that  of  the  publican  alone. 
His  bereared  parents  humbly  trust  that,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  his  spirit  is  at  rest  in  one  of  the  many  man- 
sions prepared  for  those  who  Ioto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Be  ye  use  ready;  for  in  an  hour  when  ye  think  not>  the 
Son  of  man  cometh." 

16th.  Suddenly,  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
niece,  William  Ball,  of  Allonby,  late  of  Manchester,  aged 
about  68. 

18th.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  George  Danson, 
Cecil  Street,  Green  Heys,  Manchester,  in  his  85th  year, 
Isaac  Wright,  formerly  of  Harerhill,  Suffolk. 

This  dear  Friend  was  one  of  the  JLnt  scholars  at  Ack- 
worth  School;  and  was  the  oldest  one  liriog. 
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I9rii.  At  Neath,  where  ho  had  reecDtly  resided,  Joel  Lkait,  an 

elder,  in  his  77th  year. 

The  removal  of  this  dear  Friend  iras  Tory  unexpected. 

He  had  been  ill  a  few  days,  but  appeared  a  little  iroproTing; 
^  when,  after  bein;;  np  a  short  time,  on  lyin^r  down  a  faint- 
ing fit  came  on,  from  which  he  did  not  revive,  but  quietly 

passed  away — Adding  another  to  the  oft-repeated  call  to 

sarrtvors,  "*  Bo  ye  also  ready." 
S2d.  At  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  Sarah  Ruxdill,  a  minister, 

affed  02,  widow  of  Samuel  RundcU. 
...  At  Ipswich,  aged  24,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert 

and  Esther  Ward. 
2dd.  Elizabeth  Bbowx,  of  Houghton,  near  Huntingdon,  aged 

87;  an  elder. 
27th.  At  Wellingham,  Lewes,  Sabah,  wife  of  John  Hickman, 

aged  70;  an  elder. 
26tri.  Euilt,  daughter  of  Joseph  and   Sarah  Kitching,  of 

Leeds,  aged  2i. 

*«*  BevlevB,  Notices  to  Conespondentu,  aad  a  vtriety  of  other  Articles, 

left  over. 

WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Baby 
Linen  and  Friends'  Uonnet^making  Rusinoss. 
Apply  to  A.  <b  M.  EpiioXDaow,  No. ,  7»  Stone  Well,  Lancaster 

WANTED,  by  a  Person  who  can  be  well  re- 
commended, a  SITUATION  as  HOUSEKEEPER 
or  COMPANION. 

Address,  A.R.,  care  of  W.  A  F.  0.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgato 
Street  Without,  London. 

ANTED,    by  a  Yonng  Woman   Friend,  i 

aijcd  2T,   a  SITUATION  as   HOUSEKEEPER,  I 
COMPANION,  or  to  Wait  in  a  Shop.    References  can  bo  ' 
obtained  from  her  last  situation,  where  she  has  lived  two 
years;  or,  a  previous  one  five  years. 

Address,  E.  M.,  116,  West  Bar,  Sheffield. 

ANTED,  by  a  Friend,  a  SITUATION  as 

.  ,      COMPANION,  or  COMPANION  and   HOUSE- 
KEEPER to  an  elderly  Friend,  or  in  a  Family.    Advertiser 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
engagement  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Aodress,  A.  A.,  care  of  the  Editors. 

ANTED,  at  Wigton  School,  after  the  Mid- 

summer  Vacation,  a  suittble  Friend,  as  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT and  HEAD  TEACHER  of  the  Boys'  School,  to 
fill  the  Situation  now  held  by  F.  H.  Rous,  who  has  intimated 
his  intention  to  leave  about  that  time. 

Also,  a  Suitable  Woman  Friend,  as  HOUSEKEEPER,  in 
place  of  B.  G.  Rous. 

Apply  to  Wilson  Ronixsov,  Whinfellhall,  Cockcrmouth, 
Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

Brookfield,  2d  Month,  27tb,  1856. 

ANTED,  at  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL, 

IRELAND,  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  Situations  of 
SUPERINTENDENT  and  TEACUliIR  in  the  Boys'  School. 

For  particulars  respecting  Salary  and-  Duties,  Ac,  apply 
to  Jamih  N.  RicHABDSoif,  Lissue,  Lisbum. 

Brookfield,  3d  Month,  27tb,  1866. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 
TION as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS  in  a  Friend's 
Family. 

Apply  to  L.  R.,  care  of  Gkoros  Pickabo,  Mansfield,  or 
E.  Ki.xosLKT,  High  Street,  Hitchen. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON. 

WANTED,  on  the  1st  of  the  7th  Month  next, 
a  Woman  Friend,   as  ASSISTANT  MATRON  at 
the  Rktbeat.    A  knowledge  of  Housekeeping  required. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Jonx  KitcniKO,  the  Retreat. 
York. 
York,  2d  Month,  21st,  1856. 

TO  CONFECTIOirEES. 

WANTED,  for  a  Young  Woman,  a  SITU  A- 
TION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  where  she  might 
also  make  herself  useful  in  domestic  affairs.  Can  bo  well 
recommended  from  a  similar  situation. 

Apply  to  EnTriy  Harris,  Albion  Terrace,  Albion  Street, 
Birmingham. 

XJ     HALL,    CoKFECTioNGR,    Ghurch    Street, 

-^  -*-  •      Guisborough,  Yorkshire,  will  be  in  Want  of  an 
APPRENTI012,  the  middle  of  6th  Month  next. 

YOUNG  FRIEND  is  desirous  of  meeting- 

with  a  SITUATION  as  GOVERNESS  in  a  Friend's 
Family,  or  as  TEACHER  in  a  School. 

Address,  A.  D.,  care  of  C.  CBOSFivLn,  Hill  Street,  Stoke- 
upon -Trent. 

YOUNG  FIIIEND  is  desirous  to  obtain  a 

SITUATION  as  HOUSEKEEPER  in  a  Small  Family. 
Reference  given  and  required. 

Address,  C.  T.,  John  Ardrvws,  Frederick  Street,  Bunder- 
land. 

"minted,   a   SITUATION  in  a  Friend's 

^  ^     Family,  for  an  Active  Youn^  Person,  between  16  and 
16  years  of  nge.    She  would  be  willing  to  make  herself  gene- 
rally useful,  either  in  a  Shop,  in  taking  charge  of  Children, 
in  Needlework  and  domestic  duties. 
Address,  E.  M.,  39,  Grosrenor  Road,  Pimlieo. 

LFRED  WOOD,   DftAPER    and  Giiocer, 

Holmfirth,  is  in  Want  of  an  APPRENTICE. 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  GROCERS. 

WANTED,   an  ASSISTANT,  in  a  Retail 
Tea  and  Grocery  llusiness. 
Apply  (with  references)  to  John  Rowntrve,  Sc.nrborough 

T1/"ANTED,   a  SITUATIO;!^   for  a  Young 

^  *  Woman,  about  21  years  of  ago,  of  Active,  Energetic 
Habits,  and  not  afmid  of  exertion,  either  to  mnko  herself 
useful  in  a  family  of  children,  or  superintend  and  assist  in 
the  household  of  a  Friend  requiring  help  in  any  way,  as  from 
an  elder  daughter. 
Address,  A.  0.  B.,  Box  11.  Ptst-offlce,  Whitehaven. 

ANTED,  in  the  Glotliing  Business,  &c.,  a 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 
Apply  to  TuoM AS  Knioht,  Market  Hill,  Ualdon,  Essex. 


WANTED,  a   Middle-Aged  FemjUe,  either 
Friend  or  not,  as  UPPER  SERVANT;   whoso 
duties  would  be  to  wait  upon  and  read  to  an  Invalid  Young 
Man.  and  assist  in  plain  sewing  for  the  family. 
Address,  A.  C.  11.,  Box  |1,  Post-offioe,  Wbttebaven. 


TO  PABENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

IN  a  Friend's  Family,  near  London,  BOARD 
and  RESIDENCE  are  offered  for  a  Young  Femalo 
Friend,  who  may,  if  required,  pursao  hor  education  with  the 
daughters  of  the  family. 

For  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  to  8.  L.,  at  113,  Bi&hops- 
gate  Street,  Without. 


P&EPABATORY  BOABBIFO-SOHOOL   FOB  THE 
GHILBBEir  OF  FBIBIID9,     . 
CONDUCTED  BY  8.  A  S.  D.  HILTON, 
52,  Clabsvce  Squabb,  BaiauTCt. 

S&  S.  D.  H.  haying  Remored  to  a  more 
*    Commodious  House,  wish  to  inform  their  Friends 
that  they  have  Vacancies  for  a  few  more  Boarders. 
Terms  and  References  uj^on  application. 

ABYANTAOSOUB  OPBHnrO  FOB  A  BOABDIKO- 

BCHOOIi 

T  UCY  WESTCOMBE,  having  concluded  to 

-*-^    give  up  her  School  at  Worcester  at  the  approaching 
Summer  Vacation,  is  willing   to  communicate  with  any 
Friend  desirous  to  succeed  her. 
Worcester,  2d  Month,  26th,  18M. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  24,  is  in  Want  of  a 

SITUATION  with  a  Woollen  Draper,  Hattor,  oi- 
General  Draper.    • 
Addresa»  W.  6.,  Edwabd  West,  Woollen  Draper,  Warringtoa* 

WANTED, 

FOR  a  StouT,  Active  Bov,  aged  17  years*  a 
SITUATION  A|  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Gr^ery^ 
Drapery,  Ironmongery,  or  an  other  Business,  whero  active 
habits  may  be  eequired. 
Apply  to  J.  R.,  oaro  of  the  Editors. 


jt^ 
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T.  B.  HACAVhATB  DBSCEXPTlOa  OF 

0£ORGE  FOX. 
For  Tbb  Bbxtish  Frizkv; 
H  Bu  lUA&DXjkT  htm  long  beea  cttl^hraifid  for  a 
Idgiity  pt^oiHd  gtyU  of  innriliQig^  tmA  this  w^  kKve 
been  a  prfnerpal  esinfr  of  tbe  pofmlaritf  that  hk 
works  haxe  obtained.    To  tbose  whose  general  read- 
iog  is  Gonfinfid  to  tlie  Hgbt  and  supeificial  pnblica- 
tmoB  ol  the  day,  as  woU  aa  to  some  who  ba^re  not 
lenuro  lor  icManl^  tken  may  be  ■nuaethiig  Tery 
attractiTe  in  pasmgHghtly  earer  tbepages  of  a  wiitar 
wbo,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Erely  imagmatfon, 
strikes  off  his  sketches  with  a  bold  hand.    In  some 
oases  i^e  outline  may  be  pkaai^g;  in  others,  Its  singu- 
lairiy  bvteqns  dMnaeter  is  ealenlated  i»  exdte  con- 
tempt and  derinon.    StiDjtoacertainolasaof  zettdeiB 
all  this  may  afford  aantisement.    But  te  be  aimued  fs 
not  an  that  the  ingennotis  or  deep-thinking  etndent  of 
history  rsqiures  m  a  production,  the  professed  object 
of  whose  author  is  *'  to  reeord  the  real  life  of  a  natioBj' 
In  the  minds  of  svcii,  the  questioiL  will  be  laised — 
^  Is  this  pictnre-namtiTe  tme  ?  are  its  rq^resentatUms 
of  facts,  motires,  and  characters  drawn  correctly,  and 
presented  la  their  appropriate  colours  V    If^  after  an 
impHrtial  eawmination,  1i>e  answer  should  be  in  the 
nega^v^  tiie  adYentitions  aids  e£  style  will  be  pewei^ 
less  to  eounterbalanee  the  d^ects  of  JKhtfteatioB. 
Hiaory  is  wanted,  and  not  a  modS€eation  of  truth 
blended  with,  fiction  and  sarcajsm.    The  true  elements 
of  a  nation's  greatness— -the  moral  and  religions  prin- 
ciples winch  form  the  basis  of  a  nation's  real  goodr— 
should  claim  the  serious  esnsidantioft  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  a  faithful  historian.    The  Mae  should  be 
si/led  from  the  tme,  and  a  inoral  lesson  be  offered  to 
posterity  from  the  records  of  the  past.    "Wanting  the 
qualifications  foit  such  a  delii^eation  of  events,  prin- 
ciples^ and  oharactets,  the  piotorial  writer  of  hietofey 
cannot  rank  higher  in  his  professaon  than  as  a  painter 
who  invests  his  subjects  with  imaginary  beaufy,  and 
"whose  Bghts  and  shades  are  not  true  to  nature;  or  as 
a  caricaturist    It  is  in  this  latter  character  that 
T.  B.  Haeaulay  appeam  in  Idie  sketch  which  he  has 
given  erf  Qeoi^ge  Fox,  an  analysia  of  whieh  will  auffiee 
to  illuiitrate  these  remarka 

At  the  very  commencement,  we  hare  a  speeimeB  of 
exaggerated  description  coutiuned  in  the  compass  of 


fewo  woideL  Wheik  tie  govenHBeni  messengers  were 
n  search  of  IfiUfaoa  I^ran,  to  apprehend  hna  fer  al- 
leged coBoplxcity  in  a  piot  against  the  re^roiBg'  mo*- 
narchs,  **  he  was  attending,*  writes  T.  B.  >&ca»lay, 
**'  a  remarkable  ceremony  at  some  distance  fh>m  his 
heme.  An  event  had  occurred,  which  an  hLstoriaa, 
wlkoM  objeoi  it  is  t»  leeovd.  the  real  li£tola  aatioq, 
ought  not  to  pass  unno4ieed.  Whibi  Lenden  waa 
agitated  with  the  news  that  a  p?ot  had  been  dis- 
ooveredyGeergeFox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
died''  Who  that  knows  the  xoode  of  burial  in  use 
among  Prieada^  chaaaetemed  ae  it  is  by  simplicity 
and  the  absence  ef  eereninM  and  iweadu,  we«]d 
think  that  this  ^remarkable  ceremony"  wa«  the  Vk- 
terment  of  George  Fox?  Yet,  aecon^ng  to  the  his- 
ierian,  ao  it  was ;  how  far  the  terms  he  has  used  qok- 
vespocid  with  WiUiaona  PeBn'edesc]:iptioo  ef  the  simpfe 
but  solemn  pvactiee  of  tlM  Frieods  of  thai  day  also,  in 
the  interment  of  their  dead,  may  be  seen  \m  his  re- 
marks uikder  that  head,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  journal 
ef  George  Foou  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  touch  on 
the  desF  feeliiag  under  which  his  fellow-profesaors  and 
labourers  in  the  tmih  wooUL  follow  the  zemaiiw  of 
''the  founder  of  the  sect  ef  Quakets"  to  the  grwe, 
and  there  consign  them  to  their  parent  earth,  since 
there  may  be  occasion  to  recur  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  tewarda  the  dose  of  this  article. 

In  the  siHiteiiee  immediately  following  the  preced- 
ing extract,  T.  B.  Macanlay  statsa:  '^  More  than  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  €Feoige  Fca  began  te  see  vi- 
sions uid  to  cast  ou£  devils.**  The  historian  may  find 
in  the  New  Testament  C^-ots  ii.  17, 16)  the  apostle 
Peter  quoting  the  prophecy  of  Joel  aa  being  fulfilled 
under  1^  gospM  dij^nsation*,  which  fulfilfMot  is 
not  fimited  to  the  day  of  Pentecost;  for  akhough  the 
gift  of  toQguee  has  ceased,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be 
.^poured  out  upon  aUJksK  They  who  receive  and  obey 
ita  naaifestations  are  spiritually  enlightened  to  look 
beyeiMl  the  transitory  things  of  time  to  the  afwful 
re^ties  of  eternity,  and  to  see  the  necessi^  of  a  com- 
plete change  and  renovation  of  heart  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  an  admission 
into  that  kingdonx  into  whic^  nothing  that  is  impure 
can  ever  oiter*  Thoughts  and  practioes  which  they 
had  not  before  eonsidared  sinful  are  now  soeti  to  be 
transgressions,  that  act  as  a  Ihich  deud  between  €M 
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and  the  soul.    Such  are  brought  low  in  their  minds, 
hnmblj  seeking  for  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  renew- 
ingi  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — a 
state  the  worldling  cannot  comprehend,  but  often  ridi- 
cules, as  he  woula  also  any  intimation  of  the  truth 
and  ioYS  of  salvation.    The  world  regards  such  views 
as  visionary — ^in  short,  as  fanatical  delusions.     Tet 
^  where  there  is  no  vision"  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  thisir  everlasting  peace,  the  people  must  perish. 
But  to  return  to  the  prophecy  quoted  hj  Peter: 
''And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  Qod, 
I  wHi  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shiJl  prophesy,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams:  and  on  my  servants  and  my  hand- 
maidens I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ; 
and  they  shall  prophesy."    There  are  spiritual  reali- 
ties,  and  there  are  spiritual  perceptions,  to  which  those 
reaUties  are  made  Known.    To  this  Paul  bore  testi- 
monv  when  he  wrote:  Tor  God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  Btdne  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fllory  of  God  m  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."    George 
Fox  was,  Hke  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  an  oto- 
dient  beUever  in  Siese  inshinings  of  Divine  light  on 
the  heart ;  all  his  mental  exercises  tended  to  settle 
him  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  in  unity  with  the 
apostle's  dedaxtttion,  *'  If  anv  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.''    A  few  quotations  irom 
his  Journal  will  show  the  nature  of  the  truths  that 
were  impressed  on  his  mind,  "  as  he  sought  heavenly 
wisdom  and  knowledge  from  the  Lord,  relying  whollv 
on  him  alone."    "  The  Lord  opened  to  me  tluit,  if  all 
were  believers,  then  thev  were  all  bom  of  God,  and 
passed  from  death  to  life,  and  that  none  were  true 
oelievers  but  such ;  and  tnou^h  others  said  they  were 
believers,  they  were  not"    This  was  in  reference  to 
the  Qommonly  received  opinion  that  aU  nominal  Chris- 
tians are  believers.    He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  esteemed  them  above  all  books ; 
vet  he  saw  that  men  might  read  in  them  of  God,  and  of 
his  dear  Son  our  Redeemer — of  sin,  and  the  opposition 
of  sinners  to  the  Almighty — and  meanwhile  be  igno- 
rant of  the  workings  of  transgression  in  themselves, 
because  they  had  not  come  to  that  life  and  Spirit 
which  gave  the  Scriptures  forth.    They  could  con- 
demn (%Sn,  Esau,  and  Judas;  ''but  when  these,  who 
were  so  much  taken  up  mth  finding  fault  with  others, 
and  thought  themselves  clear  from  these  thinira,  came 
to  look  into  themselves,  and,  with  the  light  of  Christ, 
thoroughly  to  search    themselves,  4hey  might  see 
enough  of  this  in  themselves ;  and  then  the  cry  could 
not  be,  It  is  he  or  they,  as  before;  but,  I  and  we 
are  found  in  these  conditions."    The  march  of  refine- 
ment has  made  rapid  strides  since  then,  and  there 
is  greater  polish  of  manners  at  this  day ;  still,  if  we 
prefer  the  tilings  of  this  world  and  selfish  gratifica- 
tions to  the  love  of  God  and  the  gift  of  his  grace, 
are  we  not  bartering  the  heaven^  birthright  for 
that  which  is  comparable  to  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
esteeming  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  of  less  valuer 
than  the  fleeting  treasures  and  pleasures  of  time  and 
sense)    And  how  can  any  be  made  sensible  of  theirs 
fallen  state  and  condition  but  through  the  strivings  i 
and  influences  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  wmdh  is  given  to/ 
reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness^  and  of  judgd 
ment? 

But  we  meet  with  something  more  decisive  still,  as 
to  his  "  visions,"  in  a  subsequent  page  of  his  Journal: 
"  I  saw  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  was  a  propi- 
tiation for  all,  and  enlightened  all  men  and  women 
with  his  Divine  and  savmg  light,  and  that  none  oould 
be  a  true  believer  but  ^o  believed  in  it  I  saw 
that  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  had 


appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal, 
lliese  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help  or  man,  nor  by 
the  letter,  Uiough  they  are  written  in  the  letter ;  but 
I  saw  them  in  Sie  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and 
by  his  immediate  Spirit  and  power,  aa  did  the  holy 
men  of  God,  by  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
written.  Yet  I  had  no  slight  esteem  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  they  were  very  precious  to  me."  No 
doubt  it  would  seem  presomptuoos  to  the  historian, 
as  it  might  to  many  others,  tnat  Qeorg^  Fox  should 
assert  that  he  saw  these  things  in  the  light  and  by 
the  immediate  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Redeemer;  but 
a  knowledge  of  tne  wovds  descriptive  of  godliness  and 
of  the  state  of  the  redeemed,  will  never  introduce  any 
into  the  condition  so  described ;  they  must  have  the 
potper  of  godliness,  and  that  is  to  be  obtained  only 
through  uie  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  dwelling  in  the 
heart,  and  through  a  living  and  walking  in  that  Spirit 
The  Seriptures  of  the  Kew  Testament  fully  eonobo- 
rate  thia 

There  is  a  sight  and  sense  of  heavenly  joys,  as  also 
of  thin^  to  come  in  connection  with  time,  which  has 
been  given  on  some  occasions  to  those  who  dwell  in 
near  communion  with  the  Lord.    Some  have  had  a 
premonition  of  impending  danger  or  sorrow  to  them- 
selves; others,  wholiave  mourned  in  secret  over  the 
sins  of  a  people  or  a  nation,  have  had  a  view  and 
feeling  of  woe  prepared  by  the  Almighty  on  account 
of  such  transgression.    Instances  of  prospective  sights 
and  of  presmt  sympathy  with  those  under  trial,  wnen 
deprivoi  of  outward  communication,  and  widelv  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  space,  can  be  specified  as  navmg 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.    And  if  we  query  respecting  these  things,  what 
can  be  said  of  them,  but  that  they  are  not  at  the  con- 
trol of  mortals,  ndr  does  the  life  of  a  Christian  consist 
in  them-^that  God:  sometimes  condescends  in  this 
way  to  His  deeply-exercised  servants,  who,  like  Abra- 
ham, endeavour  to  walk  before  him  in  perfect  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  heart  ?  That  they  are  not  the  ofifopring 
of  imagination  is  evidenced  by  their  fulfilment  Ir  they 
have  been,  told  to  others  before  the  event  has  proved 
their  truthfulness,  the  realiasation  must  be  confirma- 
tory to  the  faith  of  more  than  the  individual;  if  tiiey 
have  not  been  communicated,  but  have  been  hidden 
in  the  heart,  and  pondered  deeply  there,  not  less  strik- 
ing to  the  person  in  whose  experience  they  have  oc- 
curred will  the  fulfilment  appear.     The  -reader  of 
George  Fox*s  JaumeU  will  see  there  a  narration  of 
some  cases  of  this  kind.    That  they  are  strange  and 
unaccountable  to  human  reason,  does  not  invalidate 
the  certainty  that  He  who  made  the  mind  can  have 
an  access  to  it  infinitely  nearer  than  that  of  any  finite 
friend.    But  these  things  are  by  no  means  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  work  of  Divine  grace;  if  they  were, 
they  would  be  more  oonatantlv  and  generally  wit- 
nessed; neither  are  they  cause  for  exaltation  to  those 
who  have  had  such  manifestations.    The  indispens- 
able elements  of  true  religion  are  the  gift  of  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  his  light  and  Holy^iri^  which  are 
ofiered  to  the  accM>tance  of  all.     Without  seeking 
sights,  signs,  or  revelations  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
it  IS  the  privilege  and  the  dutv  of  the  real  believer  to 
know,  with  the  oeloved  disciple,  that,  "if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light  we  have  fellow^ip 
one  with  another,  and  the  bfooa  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

There  have  been  serious  characters  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  those  also  who  have  yet  been  in  an 
unrenewed  state  of  mind,  who  have  had  z«markable 
warnings  and  monitions,  b^  dreams  or  otherwise.  An 
incident  of  the  kind,  resultmg  in  a  striking  providen- 
tial deliverance  from  death,  happened  to  D.  l^ennan 
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in  17d3y  «ad  m  related  in  TwinMi  and  Bennetfa 
Journal  of  Vt^^4Mffei  tmd,  Travn*, 

And  now,  as  to  his  casting  oat  devils.  George  Fox 
speaks  of  a  distraiH^d  woman  whom  he  saw  at  Mans- 
field Woodhonse,  nnder  the  «fyre  of  the  doctor,  who 
was  then  trying  -to  bleed  her.  In  acoordanee  with  the 
usual  treataient  of  the  insane,  she  wae  bound,  and 
manv  nersons  were  holding  her  by  violence.  "  I  de- 
sired them,"  he  observes,  ^  to  unbind  her,  and. let.  her 
alone,  for  they  could  not  touch  the  spirit  in  her  by 
which  she  was  tormented.  So  they  uzuKrand  her,  and 
I  was  moved  to  speak  to  her,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  bid  her  be  quiet  and  still ;  and  she  was  so. 
The  Lord's  power  settled  her  mind,  and  she  mended, 
and  afterwards  she  received  the  Truth,  and  continued 
in  it  to  her  death.  The  Lord's  name  was  honoured,  ^ 
to  whom  all  the  fflory  of  his  works  belongs."  Here 
this  divinely  taught  man  was  illuminated  on  a  point 
to  which,  of  later  %/Mr»  only,  has  ameliorating  atten- 
tion .  been  in  degree  effectually  directed.  The  usage 
to  which  unhi^^y  maniacs  have  been  subjected  by 
their  fellow-mortals,  haa  been  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Fetters  and  other  galling  restraints,  personal 
chastisement,  degrading  punishments,  and  cruel  ne- 
glect, have  rankled,  like  so  many  barbed  darts,  in  their 
already  wounded  minds ;  the  inflictors  6f  these  cura- 
tive (1)  outrages  apparently  ignorant  that,  by  sudi 
means,  "  they  could  not  touch  the  spirit"  by  which 
the  insane  were  tormented,  but  were  fearfully  stimu- 
lating the  malady.  Were  there  any  marks  here  of 
that  constitutionally  diseased  mind  which  T.  B.  Mao- 
aulay  would  wish  his  readers  to  believe  Qeorae  Fcac 
possessed)  Instead  of  this,  there  was  the  mmd  in- 
structed to  behold  things  in  their  true. aspect,  and  an- 
ticipating posterity  by  more  than  a  centu^  and  a  half, 
in  discarding  the  empl^rment  of  violence  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  deranged.  He  was  instrumental  in  quietr 
ing  her  wandering  and  heated  imagination,  directing 
her  to  Him  who,  to  the  tempest-tossed  spirit,  yet 
speaks  the  language  of  "  Peace,  be  still  S"  It  was  his 
mission  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  In  the  fear  and  dread  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  he  was  often 
led  to  reprove  sinners  for  their  evil  courseci,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced /md  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  ways.  Through  the  same  power,  those  who 
were  intent  on  doing  him  bodily  harm  were  frequently 
overawed  in  the  secret  of  their  souls,  and  Uieir  widted 
designa  remarkably  frustrated.  In  fine,  in  directing 
the  people  to  the  li^ht  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  illumi- 
nating and  quickenmg  their  consciences,  he  was  emi- 
nently instrumental  m  overthrowing  the  domination 
of  the  prince  of  darkness ;  for,  as  in  the  time  that  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  it  is  the 
work  of  his  Spirit  in  the  heairts  of  its  obedient  recipi- 
enis,  to  expel  thence  all  uncleanncss  and  eviL 

*^  He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave 
deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper.*'  Thus  far 
Macaalay  as  to  his  temper;  but  what  say  those  friends 
who  knew  him  intimately  ?  William  Penn  says : "  He 
was  of  an  innocent  life,  no  busy  body  nor  self-seeker, 
neither  touchy  nor  critical ;  what  fell  from  him  was 
very  inoffensive,  if  not  very  edifying.  So  meek,  con- 
tented, modest,  easy,  steady,  tender,  it  was  a  pleataore< 
to  be  in  his  compimy.  He  exercised  no  authority 
but  over  evil,  ana  tliat  everywhere  and  in  all,  but 
with  love,  compassion,  and  long-suffering.  A  meit 
merciful  man,  as  ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to  take  or 
give  an  offence.  Thousands  can  truly  say  he  was  of 
an  excellent  spirit  and  savour  among  them,  and  be- 
cause thereof,  the  most  excellent  spirits  loved  him  with 
an  unfeigned  and  unlading  love.^  That  he  was  i  un- 
daunted in  reproving  sinners,  without  respect  of  |»]v 
sons,  admits  not  of  question.    The  immoial  and  per- 


secuting ruler,  who^  instead  of  wprening  vice,  saffered 
the  virtuous  to  be  o^^ressed ;  the  hypocritical  profes- 
sor, the  unjust  judge,  the^  who  professed  to  be  shep- 
hei^  of  the  flock  of  Chnst,  btit  who  fed  themselves 
and  dotbed  them  with  the  wool,  but  fed  not  the  flock 
— these,  however  high  their  worldly  station,  would 
receive  from  him  the  merited  rebuke  and  warning  to 
repent.    But  this  was  no  proof  of  pervernty  of  tem- 

g»r,  else  might  the  holy  and  apotless  Bedeemer,  that 
ivine  exemplar,  in  whom  awelled  the  fulness  of 
heavenly  love,  seeking  to  gather  all  unto  God,  be 
stigmatueed  in  like  manner,  for  he  reproved  hardened 
transgressors  in  terms  characteristic  of  tiieir  sin.  In 
the  sev^teenth  centuzy  there  waa  not  that  blahdness 
of  speech  And  manner  that  distinguishes  general  in- 
tercourse now — ^when  not  often  do  those  in  the  hiffher 
cirdes  of  life  hear  the  words  of  truth  addressed  to 
them  on  their  state  of  mind  and  conduct,  morally  and 
religiously  considered.  In  that  time  there  was  un- 
doubtedly much  coarseness  of  lan^ruage,  mingled,  in 
some  instances,  with  a  peculiar  scripture  or  sectaxian 
phraseolog;^ ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  habits  of 
the  age,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  from  all  that 
was  u>w  or  abusive  George  Fox  was  exempt  The 
evidence  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Ellwood,  to  his  deport- 
ment, is  this :  ^  Graceful  he  was  in  countenance,  manly 
in  personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous  in  conversa- 
tion, weighty  in  communication,  instructive  in  dis- 
course, free  from  affectation  in  speech  or  carriage ;  a 
severe  reprover  of  hard  and  obstmate  sinners ;  a  mild 
and  gentle  admonisher  of  such  as  were  tender  and 
sensible  of  their  failings ;  not  apt  to  resent  personal 
wrongs;  easy  to  forgive  injuries;  but ssealouslv earnest 
where  the  honour  of  God,  the  prosperity  of  the  truth, 
the  peace  of  the  church,  were  concerned ;  very  tender, 
compassionate,  and  pitiful  he  was  to  all  that  wei« 
under  anv  sort  of  affliction ;  full  of  brotherly  love,  fiill 
of  fieitherly  care ;  for,  indeed,  the  care  of  the  diurches 
of  Christ  was  daily  upon  him,  the  prosperity  and 
peace  whereof  he  studiously  sought."  Was  George 
Fox  perverse  when  he  persevered  with  holy  conMancy 
and  firmness,  notwithstanding  persecution  and  the 
prohibition  of  magistrates,  in  preaching  in  different 
places,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doc- 
trine old  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  tne  apostles, 
but  new  to  a  people  who  had  not  long  been  emanci- 
pated from  the  shackles  of  .a  blinding  superstition? 
If  he  was,  then  were  sonie  of  the  first  messengers  of 
the  gospel  wron^  when  they  replied  to  the  prohibit- 
ing rulers  of  the  Jewish  council,  "  Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  Was  he  ac- 
tuated by  perverseness  when  he,  as  well  as  other 
Friends,  suffered  long  imprisonments,  and  was  pre- 
munired  for  refusing  to  take  judicial  oaths,*  in  obe- 
dience to  Christ's  command,  J'  Swear  not  at  all?'*  If 
he  was,  then  is  compliance  with  the  Redeemer's  in- 
junctions sheer  obstinacy;  then  were  the  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times,  in  the. ten  persecutions,  and 
the  martyrs  in  Mary's  days,  who  refused  to  swear, 
alike  obstinate ;  then  is  a  shade  cast  over  those  fruits 
of  enlightened  judgment  and  tolerant  views — the 
legislative  enactments  of  William  III.  and  George  I., 
by  which  the"  affirmation  of  Friends  was  legalized ; 
and  those  also  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  granting  the 
same  liberty  to  persons  in  other  denominations  who, 
for  conscience'  sake,  object  to  take  an  oath.    In  this 


*  The  attontioB  of  the  readsr  is  requested  to  page  17,  vol. 
il.,  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  last  edition,  where  is  recorded 
the  noble  teitimony,  "  I  am  a  Christiao.  and  Christ  com- 
mands me  not  to  sw^ar;"  also  to  pp.  S9-85  of  the  same 
▼olame,  ia  which  the  mistakes  and  evils  resulting  from 
jadieial  swearing  are  strikingly  illustrated. 
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ettoiigkto  iSUi,  tfast  fall  wisWiAaaiiifig  ia  baMlBytWK 
tknoiiy  tol^w  Tivth,  aad  pfiimt  i»  miibnttg  for  H; 
tint  he  VM  SMtlwr  to  be  .inm  Jnr  tii»  wocUfs  &iro«r, 
iior  cletemd  b^  its  ftrwfiii.  Tbw  oould  bo  Fegard 
,\Hfth  pity  bk  miigmdMl  iponeeatorsy  u4,  m  in  the 
i3JMie  of  tinsa  irtion  Jw^noe  fltnfYsy  kunted  t»  aud- 
l^i^sat  him,  andiffs  tbe^ 'yioleftoo  and  onAnkge  with 
kmm,  looking  in  io^e  at  the  cotfOBuX  sviferuig 

kieh  be  naderventf  ^fev  I  was,"  wad  be,  ^'m  the 
Uve  of  God  tothen  all  that  bad  Mraeeated  me**  Thus 

^  fUd  he  se&Be  Olmir  GramMUra  pvodfered  efttcfftain- 

3' ent,  who,  when  he  heavd  of  ity  maHurked :  "  Now  I 
eithere  fe  a  pe^le  riaea  attd  oome  mp>  lh«t  leauiot 
is  either  witii  nfte,  hoiufan%  ofleei^  ov  pbiow ;  bnt 
ail  vther  aecta  ataSC  people  I  oao*** 

1^  DiWne  gv*^  George  Fox  waa  whad  be  waa — 
prepared  «ad  fViniiafaedio  all  good  worka,  and  ferthe 
s^rriee  of  the  L^d,  in  poblialang  is  ««bitau»  the  pre- 
oiow  troth,  dedarad  by  Christ  himaelf :  '^  If  h  written 
in  tfie  pn^pheta,  And  au  thy  diildren  afad!  be  tangbtof 
God.  Every  man,  therefore,**  were  the  worda  <yr  o«r 
Bedeemer,  ^that  hath  heard,  and  bath  learned  of  the 
Failier,  oonjeth  nnio  me.**  Not  fjKnn  the  wiae  of  t3ua 
world,  the  powerful,  or  the  learned,  £d  our  Saviour 
ch<H^  h»  apoatlea ;  for  ^e  preaehing  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaveh.  needed  not  aneh  eactraneooa  aid.  Some 
whom  hc3eleeted  to  bear  hia  mesaage  were  fiahermen, 
called  from  the  purauit  of  their  earthly  avieeationa  to 
^read  the  goapd  net;  and,  like  their  Maater,  their 
outward  station  waa  one  that  waa  deapiied.  He  stSI 
makea  choiee  of  bia  inatrnmenta  in  the  tim^  the  way, 
and  from  the  rank  in  life  that  to  him  aeeme  meet,  aitd 
it  retaatns  to  be  tme,  that  from  the  moutha  of  babea 
in  litiinan  wisdom,  his  praiae  ia  perfected.  Of  audt 
wak  Qeorge  Fox,  in  relation  to  whom  William  Penn 
wntea:  "  Many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  humble 
tljankMneaa  to  tiie  Lord,  that  he  did  not  ohooae  any 
of(  the  wise  and  learzksd  of  thia  worid  to  be  the  flnit 
messenger,  in  our  age,  of  hia  blessed  troth  to  men ; 
but  that  he  took  one  that  waa  not  of  high  degree  or 
elegant  speeeh,  or  learned  after  the  way  of  this  world, 
that  hia  message  and  work  he  sent  him  to  do  misht 
come  with  less  sn^ieion  or  jealousy  of  human  wiactom 
and  itLtH*eBt,  and  with  more  forte  and  cleameaa  tipon 
the  eoiNicseneea  of  thoae  that  aincerely  aon^ht  the  way 
ef  truth  in  the  love  of  H*'  '^  And  hia  ministry  and 
writin^^i  ahow  that  they  am  frc«a  one  that  waa  not 
taught  olt  man>  nor  had  learned  what  he  said  by  study. 
Nor  werf  they  notional  or  apeeulatire,  bnt  eenaibie 
and  pnict£c!al  trutha,  tending  to  converaion  aasd  reg»- 
neratioi^  and  the  setting  up  ef  the  kingdom  of  Gkh! 
in  the  heiurts  of  men ;  and  the  way  of  it  waa  hia  work/' 
Moat  gladly  and  willingly,  then,  ia  it  conceded  that 
he  waa  not  an  "educated"  man;  but  it  does  not  ne- 
ceaaariiy  follow  thence,  that  in  yielding  to  the  teach- 
ings and  guidanoe  of  the  Spirit  of  CSiriat,  in  the 
fnmlment  of  his  mission,  he  waa  either  morally  or 
intellectually  on  a  level  with  Ladowiok  Mugcleton 
or  Johanna  Southoote.  It  ia  not  necessarily  to  be  in- 
forred  thence,  that,  limited  as  may  have  been  the  in- 
struction he  reoeived,  it  waa  not  beyond  that  ''of  a 
labouring  man.'*  It  may  not  be  irMle'vant  to  the 
sabjeet,  nor  unjust  to  the  labouring  dasaea  of  1694  and 
1640,  to  Buggeat  that,  in  the  absence  of  statistical  in- 
formation on  thia  poin^  a  vary  low  estimate  moat  be 
formed  as  to  the  eaueation  thia  part  of  the  population 
Would  rceaiva.  Thia  opinion  ia  eoBbfirmod  in  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  vrhcU  has  been^  even  recently , 
amidst  aU  the  educational  advancement  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurr  in  our  own  &vouied  land.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  a  very  few  years  aince,  to  meet  with 
a  large  number  of  the  agnamtiiral  p^ulation  of  the 
lower  dass  who  could  not  even  vaadyand  a  far  gaaatar 


wh»  aoiM  not  iu«  t&a  pen  ftar  «mr  pwipoaa 
more  intelligible  than  fhaif  ^S  amxing  their  nun  to' 
a  oerttficate^or  a  naoey  noaipt,  in  juact»p<^rition  with 
thairnaaae  wriMen  by  another  hand.  Nor  were  tha 
focoltiea  of  obaarvation  and  oompanaofn,  in  many  in- 
ataneei^  nfvek  move  developed,  ainoe  IHr  made  the 
iMml  to  aall  torth  m  them  thoae dewnant  powera.  If 
audi  waa  ^bm  eaae  bk  the  commencement  of  thia  een- 
tm-y,  what  can  be  expected  from  1690  ?  How  Kttle 
the  immd  of  Gpeorga  Fox  waa  in  uniaon  with  fhia  atate 
of  Iftdnga,  in4U  be  easfly  ahown,  premising',  in  the  lan- 
guage of  CMvper,  that 

**  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  finom  being  oae^ 
Hareoft-^JmcaBoeomiectTOD.    Knowlec^  dwaltv 
In  iMade  aepMe  with  tbeogfafes  of  ether  nea; 
WkdMB  ia  anada  aitmive  to  thair  aanb 
Koewledgc^  a  ra4»  ai^ivftlaya  nna^ 
The  mere  naleriala  with  whiefa  wiadam  baiidi^ 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  f  laoe,^ 
Dees  bat  eneanber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Kaawledce  it  aveod  that  he  haa  leaaaed  so  aiaefa; 
ViaiomM baaiUa  that  ha  k 
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&BJanfn,  toakad  ad  iN?B  a  tedtBc^c^gfeal  point  of 
view,  ia  paradoxieatlyremailmbla  aa  at  onee  the  moat 
eaduring  and  the  BM>at  periafaaibie  of  roefea.  One* 
half  of  ita  indvitrial  apphcationa  the  only  one  whidx 
we  are  to  look  at  this  evenittg — dep^ida  upon  ita  en- 
dnringBeaa;  the  othw^— whidi  wm  oeenpy  na  next 
aveaii^f — dspenda  npoin  ita  peiuAableneaa.  BTo  hffla 
are  mora  grand  and  pietuieaque  than  htlls  of  gnnite. 
They  Mfl  titair  ataleiy  headi^  aa  we  aee  in  tbue 
mountain  peaka  of  Arraa,  high  up  Into  tlie  dear,  cold 
atr,  and  iwr  neither  Kghtnzng  nor  atorm.  No  hilla 
better  deaerva  ^e  name  wmch  the  Hebrew  poeta 
loved  to  give  to  mighty  monntam*— the  everlasting 
hiUa.  TiMy  are  everlaatifig  in  the  aenae  of  enduring 
aa  cenipaved  with  the  duration  of  man  or  hia  worka. 
In  the  lapae  ef  46D(^  yaara,  naAion  after  nation  haa 
baaa  apoiiad  of  the  earthly  immortality  whidi  it 
promiaed  itad^  and  only  reuca  more  momvfut  that 
oblivion  reveal  that  it  ever  exiated.  Babylon  haa 
fidte,  yiuavoh  ia  a  hei^  of  nitn%  Thebea  a  city  of 
nranmiea,  Athena  anej^esa  akeleton.  Home  an  in- 
habited a^icddire,  Jeruaalem  a  thrieoHruiottd  temple 
— aU,  ao-fiur  aa  aaan  made  ^em,  are  but  the  apectral 
ahadowa  of  what  they  were ;  but  if  a  map  of  Arran 
had  been  made  4000  yea»  ago,  it  would  in  all  its 
gveat  foaturea  npreeent  what  Amn  iis  now.  Nay,  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  if  Noah  covdd  return  among 
ua,  he  might  ahow  ua  the  venr  valley  in  Mount 
Ararat  where  the  Ark  reated.  Efowever  that  may  be, 
if  we  look  to  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  or  Egypt,  so 
£u:  as  their  natural  foaturea  are  ooncemed,  and  com- 
pare the  deacriptiona  of  them  which  have  oome  down 
to  U9  from  remote  timea  with  the  preaent  condition  of 
their  beat  known  regions,  aoeh  aa  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  the  moontaina  round  Jvuaalem,  the  hills  about 
Athena  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  the  difference 
ii  acarcely  appreciable,  provided  we  always  exdode 
fram  oonaideration  the  effect  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
eafioaa,  which  ia  in  troth  exceptional,  and  tiiat  of 
man,  which,  after  all,  goea  for  very  littie. 

The  granite  hills  are  everlaatinff  alao,  aa  tried  by 
atandaKls  which  can  find  no  place  for  a  thing  so  fleet- 
ing aa  a  generation  of  men.  Napdeon  told  his  sol- 
diera,  in  the  plMna  of  Egypt,  that  for^  centnriea 
look^  down  on  them  frora.  the  aummita  of  the  F^^- 
mida;  but  the  atones  of  the  Pyramida,  which  are 
older  bpr  unoonnted  oentuHea  thao  Adam,  were  not 
bom  whea  there  were  granite  mountama  hoary  with 
afgei    And  w»  mxf  peaaibly  form  a  fiuntly  imperfoct 
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eoDeepiioo:  of  Hke  aAiiqiiity  of  aoom  of  tboBe  ixmIdb,  if 
ve  ooBsiier  thai  ia  aU  probsbiiity  m«rt  tiuui<eao  of 
tba  stara  are  youngitf  titan  th«|r.  JLt  aU  ovteliite, 
dnriiig  inoaiciilable  periods  l3iey  Kkto  ffmed  into  ^he 
abyaMB  of  spaoe ;  and  ^b»  aughtieati  parinM^  of  Hie 
•visits  of  Hie  uuiTerae  weve  not  tnuttaotea  till  anl- 
liona  of  years  after  those  ancient  tumKtdka 
wpfn.  thflu:  brows  tiieir  <ere^rns  -of  aBOw; 

Tkeiy  an  <everiaatiog»  katfy,  ia  tko  WBBa^if 
iag  thenselTas  ia  the  only  «uy  created  thinga  oaa, 
▼ie.,  by  the  birth  of  ssceesaiTe  floneralioits;  ao  l^at, 
viukt  eertain  of  the  gtmaite  hilk  are  mniBagiaably 
eld,  others  hat«  ansea  fron  the  fertile  depths  below 
withm  gaoiegioafly  recent  tsmes^  aad  bare  witaaated 
at  least  the  oktm  of  the  historic  period,  aad  the  hurt 
staceB  throagh  whieh  the  eaith  paased  before  It  was 
made  ready  £>r.  maa. 

Bat  wiiat  have  ^icae  relatioas  of  gnittitte  rodcs  to 
do  with  teohaek^  and  indaslriai  aoteacef  They 
affect  it  thas: — The  eadaDriagaees  of  ikB  graaite 
Bio^talBS  bckaoB  to  the  Uocks  oat  oot  of  theai,  down 
eventotheaaia&stfragaitfaits.  No  aMterial,  aooord> 
iagly,  is  ao  saitable  lor  baildiogs  or  erections  which 
flt«  to  he  T«ry  huting.  TheairtcsBnwt  aothiag  ««t 
of  giaaiite  hetoeka;  niin  CMt  dissolve  nothing  oivt 
of  than ;  nvna  evoa  atay  flow  la  graaHo-becb  for 
anies  withamt  oeaabig  to  be  80fl>-~»^  uaimpregnated 
with  saline  naaMec.  SVxtst  baa  little  power  to  snlit 
theooa ;  tlieir  coaipoiieai  partidea  are  beuad  togeftner 
by  a  strong  cabesion;  plants  do  not  readily  grew  on 
them  ;  thc^  remain  aaaiacoleRDfed  for  i^s.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  hava  the  obefisksof  the  aadent  figypttans, 
standing  still  like  detached  peaks  of  gnmtte  faiJls. 
Those  obelisks,  not  ooly  l)enieath  tha  aeretie  atmo- 
sphere of  JSgypt,  but  after  traaafeaenoe  to  the  oapitahi 
of  Western  iad  Korthem  fiorope^  display,  aaenced, 
anbkmftsd  oTanytheliianigtyphios  whiA  were  cat 

SKjn  theai  ^kne thoasaad  yearaik^  la  tlM  British 
mean  auMt  presaat  hxw  piobably  seen  gnoMe 
sarcophagi  and  colossal  figures,  which  might  have 
ooBde  from  the  senator's  hand  yesterday*  Those  sood 
qualities,  howarer,  aia  neesssactly  aeoempamed  ^  a 
oocseaponding  difficalty  in  qaanTiag  and  carnng  the 
stone,  aad  tibois  a  lai^  demand  is  made  oa  t^  ia- 
gaaiuty,  enteiprise,  skill,  and  patience  of  the  stoner 
oiitter.  Into  this  I  wiM  not  mianteily  eater;  but  you 
can  readily  aadefatand  that  the  employmeat  of 
gunpowder  to  blast  granite  rooks;  the  slow  pvoeess 
of  boring  holes  in  tham;  the  tedious  driving  of  wedges 
iato  these  holes ;  the  xoii^her  diasstags  by  heavy 
haHanets;  thesawiags  into  slabs  by  grMt  iron  saws 
driven  by  steam;  the  pratraoted  poltshiBg,  hj  moving 
the  slabs  over  each  other;  the  employmmit  of  swift 
tisraing-latbes,  and  spedal  iraa  tools,  to  give  l4e  last 
hooches  to  carved  suz&oas— iacfaide  a  great  techno- 
lo^peid  doB»Hi|  aad  involva  a  mnltitade  of  «pd^ 
cations  of  science  to  art  The  stoae*4BaBon  of  Uiis 
acHHitry*  Uio  hawor  and  osrver  of  these  ro^ed,  in- 
tractable, stuhbom  rooks,  is,  as  Hagh  M^n*  has 
ahown  as  by  piaoGpt  and  exaaapie,  a  vary  noble 
epedmaa  of  the  iadustrial  ama,  aad  all  ^he  more  so 
tliat  he  too  eften  SkUb  a  aacrifloe  to  hta  haid  lahoar, 
aad  dies  yOBBg  ia  yaaxa,  haviaff  Hved  oaly  loag'onoogh 
to  oarve  his  own  tomhateae.  Xet  hkn  be  tlionshtftiiiy 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hardest-wroiaght  of  Imra-wortc- 
iag  men»  whom  xndaslnal  seieBoe  hopes  yet  to  save, 
by  Uie  sahstitation  of  macAuneiy  lor  bodtly  tebtnir, 
ftcoA  that  slow  self-^marder  which  is  too  often  insepar- 
able &v>m  has  calling.  'What  the  nataiie  of  his  work 
ia  you  will  bcBtappreoaita  by  the  reoords  «f  ear  Hght- 
b^ttssa.  Our  wests  aa  li|^tto«Ma  are  all  delightfol 
raadiBg--«aoh  as  Stasaten's  itewrd  of  Me  Bwdino 
V*  ^  Sddytitm  Liahtham^  the  4f\i»  StevMfson^ 
Jbe0ord^/th$  MmitSmjf  ^  ^  BM  Mook  Liffht,  and 


his  lioa'a  vary  dnaati«  aad  plotarasgae  dffiseriptloB  af 
lbs  KghAowa  of  Skerrfvore.  It »  hmiy  Wftb  af 
gBaaita,aad  tba  nodM  of  qQanyingairti  ihahfaniag 
that  atoM  aia  iasidDntaHy  bat  Miy  given  ia  ^ts 
wsrk,  aad  coaaeoted  with  lbs  atrlkiag  story  of  tbe 
biDtding  «l  tha  mat  tiaithem  baaoea^-^Ai 

»▼  ^w^^^wa'w  JH^^Vwaaa^VW|  AQrVPaVH^a/  ^rW% 
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No  Roman  uqnednct,  eitlier  as  to  sixe  or  utility,  caai 

S' ve  the  fhintest  idea  of  the  aqnednct  of  Solani.  It  is 
tree  miles  in  leagth;  carries  ti)«  wtftcfr  of  tiie  canal 
'Serosa  a  vaBey,  «ct  an  devittion  of  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  level ;  crosses  a  good-eized  rircr,  cm  a  bridge 
fif  fifteen  arches,  fiach  having  a  span  of  fifty  feet :  and 
is  protected  thronghont  by  masonry  walb^  and  has 
bathing  or  watisriag  places  of  the  same  materiial  on 
tho  water  side^  fbr  tire  convanienee  of  the  people. 
Few  sights  are  more  elevating  than  tbe  view  of  Ibis 
aqnednot  from  the  government  fonadry.  "The  river 
flowing  under  Ibe  canal^  and  tbe  canal  seeming  to 
issue  from  tbe  foot  of  ttie  monntains;  the  snowy 
range  viewed  in  tbat  ptire  and  nnc^nded  atmosphere; 
the  smoke  issuing  from  the  furnaces,  and  tbe  busy 
sontid  cf  tbe  steam-engine;  the  elegant  college  icf 
-civH  engineering,  which  is  to  contain  a  library,  a  mn- 
I  seum,  a  printing-press,  and  everything  that  can  iil- 
struct  natives  in  a  department  for  which  tbey  axe 
w^  fitted;  the  elegant  cSinreh,  and  the  nnmerous 
hcmses  of  the  resi^ut  functionaries  connected  wltb 
the  college,  i^  canal,  and  the  woricshops ;  the  reset- 
voirs  of  water,  formed  by  the  excavation  of  esurth  for 
tbe  milfions  of  bricte  coasmned  in  mftklng  Ibe  aqne- 
dact;  those  two  enormons  Hons  wbi(b  terminate  the 
work;  ^  this  forms  a  picture  gladdening  to  the 
heart,  -conpled,  aa  it  must  ne,  vrith  natural  raections 
oa  tbe  sterling  advantages  of  such  works ;  and  witb 
the  kaowledge  Ibat  on  tbe  spot  now  aliv«  with  the 
seand  of  wheels,  foruaces^  and  mechanics,  there  was 
not,  at  tbe  commencement  of  operations,  so  mxich  as 
a  small  native  vRiage.— /Va«er^«  Magazine, 

sows:  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  LIFE  A^D  COSTYINCB- 
MENT  OF  THOMAS  STOUT. 

Havuvo  finished  oar  coBoeras  at  fVUnbnrgh,  w«  w«nt 
into  a  ferryboat  at  Iiei^  oa  the  6th  ^iay  of  tbe  sanfe 
aaoMth,  aad  arrived  at  Kinghora,  and  next  day  to 
Onpar,  tfarongh  which  Thonms  Rudd  went  witb  the 
same  message  as  at  Bdinborgh,  and  Jt)hn  Bowstead 
aad  I  weHt  wjfib  him.  The  people  >caine  forth  as  bees 
from  a  shaken  biv«,  so  that  the  streets  were  qvAekHf 
filled.  W«  w«at  fthvcMa^  tbe  tewn  unmolested,  and 
came  back  near  the  place  where  we  begaa«  Then  caaie 
two  of  tbe  bulie's  officers,  ia  red  dcSfaiDg,  and  snm- 
moned  1%amas  Badd  to  appear  before  him,  wfakb  he 
did,  aad  the  baiKft  laqaiired  by  what  authority  or 
pewar  be  piaachod  ante  that  peopSef  Thomas  «n- 
swerad,  by  the  authority  4tf  the  Word  of  God  aigh  iti 
bis  heart,  by  which  a  necessity  was  had  upon  him,  as 
it  is  written,  ''Oat  of  the  abumlaace  of  the  heart  the 
aafcnttb  speaketh,  snd  a  good  maa,  oat  of  the  good  trsa- 
sore  «(f  his  hearty  hrte^th  forib  good  things." 

The  baiHe  b^ng  a  ntodorate  maa,  aad  tremUlag  a 
Uttto  whilst  he  axomined  Thomas  Badd,  though  ia 
the  presenoeof  anay  of  the  people^  did  not  detain biai 
bag,  but  dhaahaed  him,  withal  tbe  least  rebuke  or 
scurril^,  after  which,  and  a«hfert  exiM>rtation  to  tbe 
people  by  JcAa  1lGWSt«ad,and  some  fow  words  to  tbem 
by  aqrself  (bolag  tbe  firA  I  had  o^fw  aiMend  in  a 
pMie  viaBMi),  wo  departed  theaos,  tbe  mo  oAcaas^ 
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and  a  multitcide  of  the  inhabitants,  very  lovingly  oon- 
ducting  UB  out  of  town  to  a  green  hill  a  little  without, 
directing  us  the  way  we  inquired  after,  with  great 
respect.  And  when  we  were  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  gone  from  them,  the  tender  love  of  Truth  being 
much  manifested  in  us,  we  were  constrained  thereby 
to  look  back,  when  w%  saw  the  multitude  still  stand- 
ing on  the  hUl  looking  after  us,  and  that  love  flowed 
towards  them  as  from  an  open  fountain,  in  the  sense 
whereof  we  were  tendered  and  broken,  and  yearned 
towards  ^em  as  a  young  man  towards  his  beloved, 
when  he  takes  his  journey  from  her  for  a  season. 
There  will  be  a  tender  people  there  in  time. 

We  went  to  Dundee  the  same  day,  where  Thomas 
Budd  likewise  preached  through  ike  streets,  John 
Bowstead  and  I  going  along  with  him.  No  incivility 
was  there  offered  to  us,  save  only  that  a  soldier  took 
Thomas  Budd  by  the  arm,  and  bid  him  be  silent;  but 
Thomas  Budd  not  regarding  him,  he  offered  no  fur- 
ther violence.  Being  come  quite  Uirough  the  town  in 
that  service,  the  Lora  dropped  his  peace  upon  us,  and 
we  went  on  in  great  joy  and  comfort  in  his  sood  pre- 
sence, being  lovingly  directed  on  our  way  by  one  of 
the  inhabitants.  l!he  fields  of  Dundee  are  not  yet 
full  ripe,  but  in  due  time  there  may  be  a  plentiful 
harvest 

On  the  22d  of  the  12th  Month,  as  we  came  near 
Elgin,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  began  secretly  to  work 
in  uSy  and  when  we  came  to  the  town  we  went  to  an 
inn  to  refr-eeh  ourselves,  where  we  had  not  drank  till 
Thomas  Budd  became  concerned,  as  at  other  places, 
to  go  throuffh  the  streets  with  the  same  message  as 
before;  and  John  Bowstead  and  I  having  a  fellow-feel- 
ing of  our  friend's  concern,  went  into  the  streets  with 
him.  Once  we  went  through  the  whole  town,  and  as 
we  came  bv  the  ffuard  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  where 
was  part  of  a  reffiment  of  dra^(oons,  the  officers,  stirred 
up  by  the  PresDyterian  magistrate^  stoppled  us,  and 
aMcing  us  some  questions,  ouled  us  Jesuits  in  disguise, 
adding,  that  if  we  did  not  instantly  retire  to  our  quar- 
ters and  r^resh  ourselves  (for  so  much  liberty  they 
would  seem  to  allow  us),  and  so  depart  the  town,  a 
drum  should  be  sent  after  us;  but  John  Bowstead 
beinff  bold  at  that  time  answered,  that  he  would  hope 
for  better  evidence  from  them  of  that  Christianity 
thev  professed,  than  to  offer  to  drown  tJie  voice  of 
such  as  were  sent  of  God  to  warn  people  to  turn  from 
evil,  with  the  noise  of  drums ;  but  some  cried  out, 
''They  deserve  to  be  hanged,"  and  others  had  other 
hard  speeches  against  us.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we 
went  on  with  our  oonoem  by  the  guard  again,  and  at 
about  forty  yards*  distance  fit>m  that  plaoe^  Thomas 
Budd  spidce  some  words  to  the  people  (by  way  of  tee- 
timony),  who  were  very  numerous,  and  more  quiet 
than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  en- 
couragement they  had  from  the  example  of  the  soldiers 
and  magistrates. 

And  after  Thomas  Budd  had  done,  John  Bowstead 
began  to  speak  to  the  multitude,  ana  forthwith  came 
sevond  soloiers  from  the  guard,  by  orders  from  their 
officers,  and  took  us  all  into  custody,  and  imprisoned 
us  in  the  guard-house  among  the  soldiers,  wnere  we, 
for  a  short  time,  were  mockd  and  scoffed  at  by  them; 
but  they,  seeing  our  patience  and  innocent  behaviour, 
soon  b^pi^  to  draw  near  us,  and  excuse  themselves, 
saying,  they  did  not  imprtaon  us  <^  their  own  accord, 
as  having  anything  against  us  or  what  we  were  con- 
cerned in,  but  being  commanded  by  their  officers,  Uiey 
could  not  but  obey;  and  the  coriwral  of  the  guard 
seemed  much  ooncemed  at  our  imprisonment,  and 
sorry  for  us ;  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  multitudes  of 
your  friends  in  Ireland  at  their  public  meetings  with- 
out interruption,  aad  never  knew  of  any  ill  they  did ; 
and  why  might  not  you  have  had  liberty  to  do  that 


which  you  think  your  duty  here?  But  our  offioers 
cannot  help  it,  for  they  are  put  upon  it  by  the  Pres- 
byterian magistrates.  Some  of  the  soldiers  became  so 
kind  that  they  sent  for  ale  for  us,  though  we  requested 
them  to  forbear  it,  ye<^  seeing  the  reality  of  their  kind- 
ness in  their  way,  we  tast^  a  little  of  their  drink, 
which  pleased  them. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  power  of  the  Lord  began 
to  increase  in  us,  and  we  opened  several  truths  of  the 
gospel  among  the  soldiers,  as  the  Lord  opened  them 
in  US)  and  gave  us  utterance ;  and  they,  standing  with 
their  backs  towards  the  door,  in  the  meantime  came 
the  officers  and  some  of  the  magistrates,  as  also  the 
lord  of  the  town,  who,  when  they  neard  what  we  were 
upon,  they  were  more  earnest  to  put  us  out  of  the 
ffuard  than  before  they  were  to  imprison  us  therein ; 
but  we,  finding  that  the  Lord  haa  wrought  our  li- 
berty, and  ounelves  being  above  them  in  our  spirits 
and  that  power  that  wrought  in  them,  we  were  not 
hasty  to  go  out,  but  remained,  discoursing  those  things 
which  were  upon  us,  till  the  offioers  came  behind  u% 
and  in  a  manner  forced  us  out  before  them. 

Then  I  called  Lieutexumt  Drummond  aside,  he  be- 
ing the  chief  officer  present,  and  gave  him  to  under* 
stand  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  imposed  upon  him, 
for  it  did  not  belong  to  the  military  officer,  but  to  the 
civil,  to  intermeddle  with  matters  of  that  import 
Howbeit)  we  parted  with  thedi  in  kindness;  but  witlml 
they  commanued  that  we  should  depart  the  town,  and 
speak  no  more  to  the  people;  and  would  have  had  us 
promise  so  to  do^  as  conditions  of  our  liberty,  before 
they  absolutely  released  us.  John  Bowstead  answered, 
that  if  we  could  have  gone  throuffh  the  town  in  peace 
with  the  Lord,  without  doing  his  command  to  the 
people,  we  should  not  have  been  their  prisoner^  and 
therefore  could  not  make  any  bargain  with  them ; 
nevertheless,  through  the  secret  overruliDff  power  of 
the  Lord,  they  set  us  at  liberty.  All  praise  and  re- 
nown be  given  to  the  name  of  our  God,  who  liveth  for 
ever.    Amen. 

But  we  were  not  above  ^fty  yards  troai  the  guard 
till  Thomas  Budd  sounded  again,  and  so  we  went  to* 
wards  the  east  mte,  and  before  we  came  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, John  Bowstead  preached  to  the  peo^o- 

From  thence  we  went  towards  the  west  gate  (Thomas 
Budd  proclaiming  his  message),  and  in  the  way  a  Pres- 
byterian priest  Ml  in  with  us,  and  walking  behind 
John  Bowstead,  put  a  young  man  upon  moving  some 
dispute  with  him;  and  Bobert  Qerrard  and  I  being  a 
little  behind  them,  observed  the  priest  and  his  design, 
and  went  up  to  him,  to  wait  his  proposal  to  J^m 
Bowstead ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  asked  me  by  what 
authority  Thomas  Budd  went  through  the  town  with 
that  message  7  I  answered  that  his  question  was  not 
proper  to  me,  since  the  man  himself  was  present,  but, 
said  I,  ''Thou  thyself  seems  to  be  a  teacher:  by  what 
authority  dost  thou  preach  f 

**  We,'^  said  the  pnest,  "  have  an  external  call  and 
an  internal  call"  '<  Where  there  is  a  call,*'  said  I, 
"  there  must  be  a  voice  to  give  that  call ;  this  call,  thou 
eavest,  is  within :  what,  therefore,  is  this  in  thee  which 
calls  thee  to  that  office  7^*  Upon  this  the  priest  de- 
Urarred  a  little,  and  began  to  tremble  (for  the  binding 


ppose  us  lor  preaching  tne  power 
dbd  virtue  of  that  light  which,  bv  thy  own  assertion, 
is  able  to  qualify  for  the  gospel  minisby  ?  But  withal, 
do  not  thou  belie  the  grace  of  Qod  in  saying  it  hath 
called  thee  unto  that  office,  when,  in  truth,  it  hath  not; 
and  beware  how  thou  pretends  to  preach  the  light  as 
the  foundation  of  thy  mitiistry,  lest  thoir  bring  thy- 
self under  the  denomination  of  a  Quaker.*'  Thus,  by 
virtue  of  that  light  lextorted  a  testimony  to  the 
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from  him  wlio  came  to  oppose  it)  and  the  work  of  it 
inns. 

The  priest  being  under  this  cireumstanee,  John 
BowBtead  cried  aloud  to  the  people,  saying,  '^  Observe 
the  confusion  of  your  fiabjlonish  teacher;*'  and  then 
opened  several  of  their  errors.    Bat  the  priest's  fami- 
likn,  seeine  him  ont  of  oonntenanoe  and  m  oonfasion, 
I  would  gladly  have  had  him  ont  of  the  crowd  in  which 
we  were  environed,  and  some  were  observed  to  weep; 
others^  being  affironted  at  their  priest's  oonfiudon, 
threw  dirt  in  my  face,  which  reflected  back  on  his; 
upon  which  he  seemed  to  smile,  expecting,  'tis  like,  to 
be  rescued  from  the  just  hand  of  lYuth  by  the  power 
and  industry  of  the  stoners  and  bedirters  among  his 
hearers,  from  whom  he  alleged  his  outward  call. 
Then  said  John  Bowstead,  '<  Art  thou  a  minister  pre- 
I    tending  a  call  by  the  lieht  of  Qod's  grace,  which 
f    teaches  to  deny  all  ungodtiness,  and  yet  canst  laugh 
at  wickedneaa,  and  see  also  the  fruits  of  thy  teaching 
amonff  thy  hearers,  who  thus  offer  violence  to  stran- 
gers r  ^  Upon  which  a  party  from  the  outside  of  the 
crowd,  in  a  body  pressed  into  the  middle  of  them 
where  we  were,  and  so  drove  the  priest  quite  out  to 
the  other  side,  and  awav  he  ran.    Then  John  Bow- 
stead  cried  aloud  alter  him,  "The  hireling  runs,  be- 
cause he  is  a  hireling ;"  and  after  some  exhortation  to 
the  people,  we  went  towards  our  inn,  Thomas  Budd 
proclaiming  his  message. 

No  more  violence  was  offered  us,  save  only  that  a 
soldier  threw  a  piece  of  hard  dirt  from  the  guard- 
house among  us,  which  fell  upon  Bobert  Gerrard's 
shoulder,  but  did  not  hurt  him  much.  The  rage  of 
Satan  being  overruled  by  the  blessed  power  of  God 

ito  whom  l^  praise  and  glory  for  evermore),  the  inha- 
)itants  of  Elgin  became  very  cahn,  and  we,  finding 
the  concern  to  cease  in  us,  went  to  our  quarters.  But 
the  concern  returning  on  Thomas  Budd,  and  reaching 
me  likewise,  we  went  out  together  towards  the  west 
gate,  where  ha  delivered  his  message,  without  any  op- 
position from  any  person,  by  word  or  deed.  So  we 
returned  to  the  inn  to  our  oompanious^  and  after  re- 
fr^hment  we  departed,  in  the  jnatifyinff  preseneeand 
peace  of  the  Lord,  and  want  forward  wtt  evening  to 
Forres;  the  whole  time  spent  in  Elgin,  as  aforesaid, 
being  about  three  hours. 

At  Forres  we  lodged  at  an  inn  kept  by  Bailie  Scott, 
who,  together  with  his  wife  and  family,  entertained 
us  with  friendly  respectb    The  next  morning,  being 
the  24thy  we  went  through  this  town  (Thomas  Budd 
doing  his  message,  as  at  other  times),  but  no  violence 
was  offered  b^  any.    And  that  day  one  Williun  Fal- 
coner, a  relation  of  David  Falconer,  came  to  see  us. 
He  was  an  Episcopal  priest,  and  had  been  displaced 
some  time  before  oy  tne  Presbyterians.    He  was  a 
oomely  person,  and  of  an  affable  temper,  and  I  asked 
him  why  they  had  turned  him  out  ?    He  replied  that 
it  waa  for  the  original  sin  of  Episcopacy.  They  objected 
nothing  af;ainst  his  morals^  and,  K)r  the  maintenance 
ot  his  family,  he  would  have  conformed ;  but  his  &ther 
having  been  a  bishop,  they  would  not  trust  him,  lest 
£pifi€X)pacy  should  nave  become  hereditary  in  him. 
But  more  of  him  hereafter. 

The  same  day  we  went  forward  to  Old  Nairn,  where 
we  were  concerned,  and  Thomas  Budd  warning  them 
to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  unto  the  Lord,  they  gave 
OS  full  demonstration  there  was  need  of  it,  by  throw- 
ing* dirt  And  trash  at  us.  and  using  bloody  speeches. 
But  the  liord  preservea  us  from  their  evil  by  his 
blessed  truth,  me  greatest  good,  unto  whom,  for  the 
riches  of  his  ^Sbwer,  be  honour  everlasting.    Amen. 

From  Old  Nairn  we  went  to  Nairn,  where  part  of 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  were  quartered ;  and  Thomas 
Hudd  delivering  his  message  as  at  other  places,  many 
of  them  followed  us  through  the  streets  very  soberly, 


one  of  whom  (a  corp<M*al  as  I  remember),  so  soon  as 
he  had  seriously  obaerved  us  and  heard  the  message, 
held  up  his  hand,  and  stretching  it  towards  the  peo^e^ 
gave  strict  orders  that  neither  soldiers  nor  others 
should  in  any  way  molest  or  interrupt  us,  whi^  ao- 
oordindy,  was  observed,  for  all  were  very  peaceable 
toward  us.  And  as  soon  as  Thomas  Budd  had  donsi 
a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  town's-people  followed  us 
to  the  door  of  our  inn,  and  there  being  out  stairs  as- 
cending to  an  upper  room,  John  Bowstead  stood  upon 
the  same,  and  preached  a  considerable  time  to  them, 
they  generally  oehaving  with  friendly  gravity,  with 
tears  gushine  into  several  eyes ;  and  tne  testimony  of 
truth  went  fredv  and  openly  towards  them.  And 
though  the  Lord  had  not  hitnerto  opened  my  mouth 
in  a  testimony  (so  as  to  be  termed  a  minister)  of  words, 
yet  my  heart  was  frill  of  the  word  of  life ;  and  the  love 
thereof  went  towards  the  people,  as  it  were,  unre- 
strained, as  it  had  done  towards  many  others  of  that 
nation  in  that  visit. 

{To  1$  iomtuMnd.) 


WHY  I  LEFT  THE  ASYIL. 

I 

BT  SUHU  BUBUTT. 

I  BBB  it! — you  would  ask  me  what  I  have  to  say 
for  myself  for  dropping  the  hammer  and  taking  up 
the  quill,  as  a  member  of  your  profession.  I  will  m 
honest  now,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I  was 
transposed  from  the  anvil  to  the  editor's  chair  by  the 
genius  of  machinery.  Don't  smile,  friends,  it  is  even 
so.  I  had  stood  and  looked  for  hours  on  those  thought- 
less, iron  intellects — those  iron-fingered,  sober,  supple 
automatons — as  they  caught  up  a  Dale  of  cotton,  and 
twirled  it,  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  into  a  whirlwind 
of  whizzing  shreds,  and  laid  it  at  my  feet  in  folds  of 
snow-white  cloth,  ready  for  the  use  of  the  most 
voluptuous  antipodes.  They  were  wonderful  things,* 
those  looms  ana  spindles — but  they  could  not  spin 
thou^to ;  there  was  no  attribute  of  Divinity  in  them, 
and  I  admired  them  nothing  more,  lliey  were 
excessively  curious,  but  I  could  estimate  the  whole 
compass  of  th^  doing  and  destiny  in  finger  power ; 
so  I  went  away  and  left  them  spinning— cotton. 

One  day  I  was  tuning  my  anvil  beneath  a  hot  iron, 
and  busy  with  the  thought  that  there  was  as  much 
intellectual  philosophy  in  my  hammer  as  in  any  of 
the  enginery  a-going  m  mo<^m  times,  when  a  most 
unearthly  screaming  pierced  my  ears :  I  stepped  to 
the  door,  and  there  it  was — ^the  great  Iron  Horse. 
Yes,  he  had  come^-looking  for  all  uie  world  like  the 
great  Dragon  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  harnessed  to 
half  a  living  world,  and  just  landed  on  the  earth,  where 
he  stood,  brayinff  in  surprise  and  indignation  at  the 
"  base  use"  to  which  he  had  been  tum^.  I  saw  the 
gigantic  hezaped  move  with  a  power  thai  made  the 
^rUi  tremble  for  mUea.  I  saw  the  army  of  human 
beipgs  gliding  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  over  the 
iron  track,  and  droves  of  cattle  travelling  in  their 
stables,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  toward 
the  city  slaughter-house.  It  was  wonderfiiL  The 
little  busy  bee-winged  machinery  of  the  cotton  fac- 
tory dwindled  into  insignificance  before  ifci  Mon- 
strous beast  of  passage  and  ISurden !  it  devoured  the 
intervening  distance,  and  wedded  the  cities  together ! 
But  for  ite  furnace  heart  and  iron  sinews,  it  was  no- 
thing but  a  beast,  an  enormous  aggregation  of  horse 
power.  And  I  went  back  to  the  for^'  with  unim- 
paired reverence  for  the  intellectual  philosophy  of  my 
hammer. 

Passing  along  the  street  one  afternoon,  I  heard  a 
noise  in  an  old  building,  as  of  some  one  puffing  a  pair 
of  bellows.  So,  without  more  ado,  I  stepped  mj  and 
then,  in  a  comer  of  aroom,  I  saw  the  ehtf-dceuvre  of 
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9JI  th«  nuueliiDMy  that  has  evtr  be«n  invtotod'  tinea 
tho  birth  of  Tubal  Cain,  In  iU  comtvuctian  it  "vaB  90 
ainple  and  maftsnramg  as  a  chetse  preas.  It  "frent 
irit  A  a  leYer--^  viib  a  lever,  loager,  strongev  tbao  tkai 
with  vMch  Archimedes  piWised  to  lift  tbe  wcnrld 

'^  It  is  a  pdntiiig-iurees,  said  a  boj  standiag  hy  tlis 
ink  tr«Q|^»  with  a  carsksa  tmrban  of  bvo^ii  p^pw  9U 
his  head.    ^  A  printing  prts  I "  I  queried  munxigly  to 
mpelfl    ^  A  prmtiiij;  press  1  whait  do  you  printl    I 
a&Ked.    **  Fxintl"  said  tho  boy,  staring  at  me  doubi>- 
fulhf;  ^  why,  we  print  thoughts.**    ''  I^mt  thoughts  \ " 
I  wwly  repealed  after  him ;  aikd  We  stood  looking 
fcr  a  mouent  at  each  other  in  mutual  adaoiration ; 
he  in  the  absence  of  an  idea,  and  I  in  pursuit  of  oner. 
Bat  I  looked  at  him  in  the  hardest^  and  he  kit  another 
ink-onark  on  hia  forehead,  from  a  pathetic  motion  of 
his  1^  hand  to  quicken  his  a{^[)relvsnsion  of  hbmean- 
ing«    "^  "W^hy,  ^es»^  he  reiterated,  in  a  tone  of  fopeed 
oonfidenc^  aa  if  passing  an  idea,  which,  thoi^b  having 
been  current  a  hundred  years,  might  stilk  be  e<Ain* 
terfeit,  for  all  he  could  show  on  the  Epot,  *'  we  print 
thoughts,  to  be  sure.**    **6iit,  my  boy/'  I  asked,  in 
honest  soberness,  **what  are  ihonghts,  and  how  can 
you  get  hold  of  them  I**    **  Thongtits  ate  what  come 
out  of  pecole's  mind,"  ho  fojdied.    ^  Get  hold  of  them, 
indeed]    whyi  minds  am't  nothing  you  eanget  hold 
of,  nor  thoughts  either^    All  tho  minda  that  ever 
thouf^t,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  minds  ever  made, 
woulon't  make  a  ball  as  big  as  yoor  fist.    Mind%  they 
say,  are  just  like  air ;  you  canSl  see  them ;  they  don't 
make  any  noise,  nor  have  any  oolour;  they  don't  weigh 
an^thin^.    Bill  Deepcut,  the  ^ion,  says  that  a  man 
weighs  just  as  much  when  his  mind  has  gone  oat  of 
him  as  he  did  belbre*    No»  sir,  all  tbe  minda  that 
ever  Uved  would  not  weigh  an  ennee  troy." 

^'Thenhowdoyoapiintthau^tar  I  asked.  ^If 
minds  are  thin  as  air,  and  thougnts  thinner  still,  and 
n^ke  no  noise,  and  have  no  substance,  aimd%  or  eolewr, 
a^nns  like  the  winds,  and,  more  than  the  wiadsi  use 
anywhere  in  a  moment— sssnetimss  in  heaven^  and 
^roetiuups  on  earth,  and  in  the  walsM  under  the 
ear^— hnw  oan  yon  get  hokl  of  them  t  how  can  ym 
see  them  when  caught^  0^  show  theas  tootiiersi' 

Esekiel'a  eyes  grew  kiaunous  wilh  a  new  idea,  and, 
pushing  hia  ink-xoUer  nrondly  astoas  the  melsllic 
page  of  tlvft  nevipapsr,  he  replied,  ^'Thoushts  wock 
anduralk  in  things  what  uiske  traeks;  and  we  take 
them  txacks  and  stamp  theaa  on  papes,  er  iroi^  wee^ 
^onsi,  or  what  90L  This  is  the  way  we  print 
th<M;^tk    Don't  yon  andsrstaadi " 

Xh»  pressman  let  so  the  lever,  and  looked  inlsr- 
VQiptivdy  at  Eiakiel,  h^gianing  at  the  saleh  on  his 
stnu^ess  hrojgsni^  and  fekla^^g  an  wilh  his  eye  to 
the  tup  of  the  boy's  brawn  paper  latf  cap.  Sniuel 
O0<s»pKehended  tha  Sdiatfj  of  his  ittustratien,  and 
wiping  his  hands  on  his  tow  afBoa»^adnally  assessed 
an  attitude  of  earnest  exposition.  I  ga^ra  htm  an 
eiieoani|iing  winh»  anda»  ha  was*  oil 

''Thoughts  stake  tracks,'^ h^contiagied  iSBpiessivily> 
as  if  evolving  a  new  phaes  of  the  i«lea  by  repeating  it 
slowly,  ftssuig  we  assented  la  lUi  proposiliea  as* 
quiringlT,  he  stepped  to  the  type  easey  iHth  hmejra 
6j^  aJsioatehing^  apva  as»  *^Thioaghts  make 
tjmk^*'  ha  wpeatet^  armagii^ in  histeit  iMmdaasesa 
or  two  of  metal  slipe»  '^and  with  thass  have  teftters 
we  csn  take  the  exaet  impseaHon  ef  avaigp  thaaght 
that  ever  weat  oat  oi  the  heart  of  a  haMsnsMtt;  aad 
we  can  print  it  tM>**— giving  the  inked  ft>na  a  blov  ef 
tcUunph  with  hia  fat  ^-wa  sms  psi^t  il  %m^  giva  as 
pap^pr  snd  ink  enou^  till  the  great  round  esrth  is 
hsaketad  aronnd  withaeovaslidof  tfcnMhN^samnch 
like  the  pUem  aa  two  pMs.*  Snskifi  nNnsd  to 
g^w  an  Ofik  at  every  word,  and  the  hsaioadr 
B|an  k«iked  iot  at  him  and  th^  1^  Ikn 


evident  asteubtinent.    ''Tslkaboatthe 
for  ever!"  exclaimed  tbe  boy,  pointing  patroniaineiy 
at  the  ground,  as  if  mmds  worn  lying  there  incapaole 
of  immortality  until  the  printer  reached  them  a 
helping  hand,  "why,  the  world  is  hrimM  of  liae^ 
brighti  industsious  thoughts,  which  would  have  been 
dead^dead  aa  a  atones  if  it  hadn't  been  fbr  boys  like 
mo,  who   have  run  the  ink-roUeis.     Inonortali^, 
isdeed!  why  people's  vnuds,"  he  oentiBued,  with  h» 
imaginatiou   dimbing  into  the  pro&neW   sublime' 
^  people's  minds  woumn't  be  immortal  if  'twasn^  ftv 
the  printers--at  any  rata,  in    this  hen  pbmstafy 
bnrying-grovnd.   WeaietheohapawhatmaanfiMfcure 
immortality  for  dead  men,*  he  sniijoined,  e^PI«>g  ^^ 
pressman  gtadouslv  on  the  shoulder.     Ine  latter 
took  it,  as  if  dnbbed  a  knight  of  the  le^on  of  honour, 
lor  the  boy  had  put  the  mystenss^  his  profession  in 
sublime  apocalypse: '^  Give  us  one  good  hsalthv  nund,'* 
resumed  Esekiel,  <"  to  think  Ibr  us,snd  we  wQlfanndh 
a  deaen  worids  as  b^  as  this  with  thoaghts  to  <Nrdee. 
Give  us  audi  a  man,  snd  we  will  insure  his  life;  wa 
will  keep  him  alive  ibr  ever  amasg  the  hvteg.    He 
csnH  die,  na  way  yon  oan  fa  it,  when  once  we  have 
touched  him  with  these  heie  bits  of  laky  pewter. 
He  shant  die  nor  sla^.     We  will  keep  his  mind  aft 
woi^  on  all  the  soinds  that  live  an  ^e  earth,  and  all 
tlie  miwk  that  shall  eome  to  live  hsss  sa  lo^  sa  tha 
world  stands."  * 

**£ieldel,''  I  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  reverence, 
''will  you  print  my  Noughts  tool" 

*^  Ym,  that  I  will,'*  he  xep&Ml,  <"  if  yon  wffi  tHhik 
aame  of  the  right  kind."    "*  Tea,  that  we  wiU^*  echoed 

the  pressman. 
And  I  went  home  and  thought^  and  Esekiel  haa 
~  my  "^thoui^  trades'^  ever  sinee. 


QfTAWwnmif  HOT  ETAKESCBKT,  BUT  t3SI>V9XBfB. 
I^r  Tax  Bsiwsa  Famsa. 

"TKom^  be  stia,  Christ  maal  hs  hoaoaredr 
tha  messsge  (as  rdated)  which  a  ne»»  wss  eoai 
sionod  te  3elivar  in  the  ftonHiea  of  Fkieadsef  Dsep 
Bluer  and  New  Gaiden  MonthW  Ifeetum,  and  H 
some  other  meetings  of  North  Gsrolina,  IMfera  tha 
Soeiety  of  Tvien^  in  America  had  MhetaUd  their 
sdnvua.  A  brief  hut  eompehensiva  messsge;  Ml  of 
ifsritual  inalractioa,  ana  bearing  evidence  of  tha 
Divine  asoree  fiuaa  whidi  It  swiaated— a  watei^ 
wead  remaricahly  sdspted  to  msny  stales  andstagea 
of  trial  snd  praring  to  which  the  body  eranyef  Hn 
camilitaent  parts  may  he  sufcjeeted 

In  the  sUenca  ef  tha  cae^^rely  wffi  and 
Chimt  iahonoaied^in  thstHeearriSB  en  His  own 
and  oreatas  in  naswer  man  tha  srind  that 
with  Him  in  fear  and  liemMing,  acrowj^gto 
daaa  parpoae  of  God,  who  wocketh  in  Bis  pe|^  both 
t  to  wid  and  to  do  of  hm  good  plsasnaa  Wshol^ 
iMIhiiSB  snd  reiisiag  irem  oar  awn  worksi  ho 
it  make  tha  soul  as  a  weaned  ehihi,  whose  heavt 
hnagh4l»  amr  eyas  klfyl  ndtlwr  does  It  encvrii 
in  great  matten,  or  in  thin^  tea  Mgb  ftw  it;  bert^  in  a 
measareoftlmhopelimtisaotssen,  Ushagasga  is, 
"^Let  kvsal  hope  in  tbe  Lord,  ^crns  heneefoseh  and 
ibr  aver  saom."  Here  m  the  tiwe  dsnml  ef  se^  Ika 
taking  up  of  the  «kity  efom^  and  Ihttawiiv  tlM  LesA 
IntimesoftraJ^IaswIt  tends  to  tha  ptesssvarioat  at 
the  meek  aad  gentla  apiril,  the*  jndgea  nothing 
faia  the  nght  &se,  bns»  ^vM  las  caaM  in  titehs 
of  an  Almightv  Fhlher,  waHa  for  the  ri^leoM  jndg- 
sasa\  and  Ibr  bhn  to  sepamts  bctwtea  the  psariona 
and  tha  vile!    When  tha  gtesa  and  glersMss  Bigk 

of  tha 
thendssathsha^ 


(I- 
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ov  yiimqiiilfij  mt^  «ar<^kEeMk»iitiif  tbwu.  Voir 
jwt  wry»  tfi»  iwaX  aad  i»^  A>r  g<mk  gf  GeoueFtx 
and  hi»  jiniirntu  fattowM^lwpwwfa  <>»  gtwfMj^Ww 

PBffHMBff  In  Alwiii*  ^idiMnaliflHi  aiaa  *&a  MUM  ^  Tmlh  1' 

arete  ^iM  «imI  ))7  Iwij,  tp JMnwiylwh  <8n^  iniwiMm  .fa 
wldfk  fliw  MmIii  bad  400^  Chiw>   ,»  temstl^  Ae 

the  ligkitaiid  iHiiliiMparf to JUaPdre  gpirimaBttA  of 4^«  I  aw»  UMKtM«i««liiii^  ih^vwrid.  Heie  we  Juvire^itidk-  " 


pnwtoL  Ae  ia  the  tottfie  eiecM  ly  R(nlMno»*'taiere 
iMwoeitor  hmmBBj  aer  »z<  aor  aogr  ^ool  <etr  irro 
hewd  in  iJie  JiofOM  whik  II  'ww  i&  biiildiBg,'*  eo  la 
thelieert  vliielL  hemmtB:9JaBmfhif»lSb6hoftS»AmeXi 
ia,  alLlfcttt  is  ef  the  eutli  antfi  keqip  idknoe  befiare 
Hia,  >ead  Has  ADini  «Pfli3Bi  be4  eUowed  k»  prejMe  His ! 
•£o  k  It  with  emery  trae  jnd  idi*ind|r  dMiiltoed 
^eellvaatlDf  iheMMter  JD  thende^  ^Ufanim  aosMltdj 
to  fear  AtA,  thra^  ^the  -laifiatlifiifaMeB  ctf  mmj  te 


^ly  is  dqpsrfted  ften  our  teeeli'ae  wm  it  la  jth6 
tunes  of  pureariky griandfH.theenfiiimrnt ttrtromeatt 
xnllhellmBelMttAiartheBpieediqgctf  thefoipdia 
its  tree  and  jrlkaHaiwi  hi^i^rtaflaa  m^  pmily;  eo  will 
it  be  in  tImeB  yet  to^on^  thro^g|i  the  cMitlaaad  ta* 
teaaioa  el  bsamil/  l«re  iwd  mmmf,iut  Ged  ia  able 
teraiaeix^aafima  tfav  atones  cff  the  aaiA*  cfaUdcea 
laite  £utbnd  Abrahaasj^aad  hs^pOTPsraod  Zrath  jfaaU 
be  exalted  overall. 

How  grievooal^  did  <3aal  aad  Ibe  ixMle/cf  Israd 
de|>art  woaa  fbis  state  of  aabjeddaD.  ana  obedieaee, 
whea  they  eebeUed  .aoHnat  ilhe  eK|ttiaa  ^oovaMbd  of 
the  LoYdyiaapadag  the  beatfOf  tho  flhesaii»>of  ^H^  oxsa, 
of  th6ialUB0l^and-the  knaba»aBd  all  wt  was  ipMd, 
to  offer  ja eacBiQee uato  HSai, whoao, bgr iibiaaat» they 
dsflboaooaed.  ^'Jiatk  ti»  ImA  m  mat  deligbt  iu 
bax!iit-afiiBfii^.aiid  aaerifiees  jss  kk  oM^iag^he  Toace 
oftheLozdl  3)eboldl  ^obiQrSasbetAer^tbaaiaasriioe^ 
aad  to  hosrhanthap  ih»  ht  ^mm^T  ^a«  thoxoiNNaof 
adninisteasd  b/  £saaudl.  13ia  -^  aad  ikhe  jpsfwes 
ma^  be  iitter^  dsatzoifed'anthQlit  doidA  or  besitatkliy 
for  it  1b  ctvideat  they  aae  altegether  wortMsas ;  bat 
the  aeeauDg^  good — that  in  ihe^miiid  whloh  J^peiav 
loiReljT  ia  aapeot  aad  libefy  -to  be  seavioeaUe  m  the 
Isoras  oaoM^-iatiiHit-thia  be  Soregone  aad  xeadered  use- 
Jbfsl  Wheiewithalri«U  we  a|)piaar  before JBimI  Thus 
•haoo  3nny  iioaried-;  and.  gnHsBg  wiaT  to  i^aaaaiag, 
have ioot eatreaderod  to destractiaa» by Iteswovd of 
the  Bpiotf'that  whkh  should  haip«  pedshed  by  this 
swora.  Shad  have  the^fr  l^led  to  offer  -tlB.aaerifies 
thai  the  Most  Highrreqdirse— abrokeaaad  a  eoatrite 
heart.  JfiTot  frooi  .the  stomB  of  an  enenqy,  ihoweTer 
piattsBde  ib  appsaauOe^  are  lbs  tiffian^gsixaadB  unto 
God  to  lie  broiig^  hot  ftom  the  spirit  svaawed  by 
Ghaist.  Xheieeksofiihe  traedEsrseliteyaOtthQBeof 
the  Amaftekitaa,  should  have  fimtishsd  theaaoriisss 
send  boiaboffKingB  toa  the  occasion 'uadar  sonsidefar 
tlon. 

And  irath  ngaid  tsailest  womhip,  h«re  aet-soaie 
of  fatar  yean  iMeatenpted  to  befieire  iimt:tknmnmr 
aea  atjae  aiuiniBtry'that  8halibrEQg.nianiD.tii8  haow- 
Mge  offtfae  syeriaatiiig  Tmlh,  even,  as  it  is  .ia  Jesas ; 
forgetting  that  it  is  in  this  snefiee  the  true  fii%  which 
inast  pMtde  thr.spsahiagfwHh  the  toogve  toedificar 
tion  aad  "to  ^e  BnuaSiof  the  great  aam^  burns  wpoa 
'ttr altaar  of  i4e>heattJ  HsikssnainisterB  laeeivethelr 
message  freaathe  lord,  and  ddliver  it  ia  tha'fpcriaisss 
of  life,  th^  eanaot  haptisie  the  people^  or 'the  patjoms 
to  whom  AeygOy  into  .the  mime  (or  power]  of  the 
JPatiieE,  aad  of  tfaa  fion^and  <tf  the  ludy  iAotH,  Is 
there  a  deOdosoy  of  truly  qualified  aadandiatedmss- 
aeagen^  to^tan  ^  aad'fto  in  -tta  eaafhiat'the  THs^iiSD 
«»miTwaal,!to-MPSadi  tthe  pMaduagitfaat'CHnrkit  b^his 
fipirit  woaldanfl  theaa^  The  oaose  of  sadh  deficisany 
isaot  toibe^aBBBd^oarhe^nagsilease  before  Him, 
endeawMiyuiytu  ■dgawfaaaruttto  Him'before  wse  ^eak, 
hnl^-tottwwaBt^tf'entin  dedioatioa  of  hfartto'^e 
Jjord. 

The  Miaiiaislili  fsaihidtshmeift,  the  eonBttng-house, 
the  pafsaft  ^IfmmMh,  of  sdeaos,  or  <tf  case,  ecotfonail^ 
to  the  world,  aad.a  lessening  iitto  its  sfirit,  have 'pre- 
Fonted  maay  «noBg  as  -fiMan  >fll^g  l^oee  stations  in 
the  church  which  i^signaai  iHssd  ronld  have  allotted 


mgoyiteMeihai  eamestnaw  iaapaeadipg  Ihe  tCpotfi 
Isaot  iwdy  ooii|Nitible  with  silont  wombip<»  bat  is  its  , 
aeault  as*  isasnmiiaaisasai.    Tho  fKMasr'Of  th»  JUaid, 
without  words,  so  melted  the  spiidts  of  oar  eariy 
Jaiends  ia  their  awotiny  4br  waashifft  that^  having 
this  tolls  the  -Sffowmaad  My  of  their  iiasopibliet^  JAn 
Baasfenb  eould  writf^  ^Ol  the  joy,!tbo  pleasum,  aad 
tlM  l^ost.Might<with  whadi  «ur  heartB  wove  ovor-  ' 
jcoaieiaaaytimsain^eiivveveaaataodhdl/asaembUos.  | 
How  weto  onr  huaHNi  jnalted  M'Wio^ sm  our  soals 
poured  out  as  ^water  beftMPO  the  Idpid.  aad  <our  apUfts  I 
sa«i]^  teakiaoeaae^.aad  aigwh»off«ed  np  unto  the  j 
Lond  aa  aweet  iaosnsa^  «Asn  ao<  awom^  oa^waMlTsGin 
ta.mw  mmmitljf  km.bmm^  Mmd/   And  tbea^did  ^e 
Lord'dsfiabt  to  cfMse  dMM  into  lua^;ai4su»  and  wa^k 
iaJbho;niid8t  of  thp  beds  of  spices.;  and  he  eanaedttho 
aoHhwaad  to  aaahe,a«wi  the  souih  wind  tp  bbw 
upsa  his  ipasdoa^aad.  the  plsasant  showsas  to  dssoand, 
for  the  jttiioihiiiv  af  Jas  teadsr  ptoats,  that  tboy 
;M4ght  MOW  MtU  more  and  mora.    Aad  laow  mi^ 
tham  wt  .bad  kuaspi  the  Ajght  of  .soaroar  aeM  the 
jejtftd Miaroiqg seaft»tasanad<ng to  that aaskm^eiipe- 
aianoe  of  J>asid*'  (jai. jupui&).    Maoh  of  ithis  wiBibe 
mfltaphoffieal  iaagnage.tothMe  whohnae^ot  i^arood 
4^ the  Lord ;  aortiy^risiit  tbat^ye  ha^^noib  eeen,  nor 
ear  .hoards  aei^har  ^baith  it  jSnteced  into  >the  ihiavi  of . 
tbe.nit«ml(»aa  to  «oi»c^o-tho  ^{ood  thii^^  wh»fh  | 
God  'hsth  rnspaaidy  sMa  In  this  ataie  oT  beiiU)  &r  j 
these  that  lomihiB ;  bnt  thetaaiil*whi<d^'thnaigC  His  , 
l0V]ng4EiDdiieea.lias  been  aMide,.at  ssaaon^-as  awell 


■iMilan,.M  that  enron  the-wildaiaans  hwvo- 
am  bkasoBMd  M  "the  jBoas^'srinknoW'tiia  way, 
'fte  wo]Jc,JHifl^bertraBtfogniii|g>power  iby  whuhtthese 
<hingaatowipnAfc>  »JohaBumyeatgqirtiBHiis:  f'Thas 
urowingaptD  nis  a^eaisnce  of  the  igoednsM  criPthe 
Ldrd,^  and  of  'the  raweetBaM,;glQvy,  asS  lezedllenuy'of 
his  poiser  ta  ear  asaon  ibliwi,  wegMw!i&.slMngth-aad 
4md  iur  uarjuMiiaga  anwaaduasasv'  "^d  vvalutd  the 
bcfeKit  rtiienef  moaa  4haa lany^arldiy  gain;  yaa,  It' 
saaaiiatMMaarmorothaaoastaBfRfhilsd^fm  aad^us 
vountfaiuinft  w«  grew  moss  ssra  mofO  tote  aaxiaito-  \ 
ataadiBg  <eC  DMm  -tbinga  aad  'hewvonly  mystttiss,  1 
tlwoogh  Hm  'Openings  of  4Sie  power  which  mtm  ded^^ ' 
anaagst  oii^  whioh  uvyeuAi  swestly  in  x>xxt  hetrtEl 
which  mdtad  ua  )iaoie  and  moM  unto  God,  «nd^fci4h; 
ua  togstfasrinrtbe  peiSsdt  lionA  Of  lovss  of  Mdwehtp, 
aad  mambemhip ;  ao4hatwa'beoamo  a  body-eompsift, 
laiade  up  of 'many  «i«nllbera,  whexoof  OfadA  >biiiieSif ; 
:beeamB:tha  head;  wte^waawlft  us,  sad- did  rule  over ; 
.as,  aai^  toMMr,  govs  gills  unto  us,  bjr  i^ich  we  ottme  ' 
stai  to  bo  eaUk^ad*;  and  woie  -tether  opened,  that ; 
we  might  aaawer  theend  foirwliiohhe  had^rsiaed  w 
w,aad  hadao^  blessed  us  aad  sa]i€tifiedwstbnra|^ 
;falBiwordirhioh^dwel]adiaoursoidB.'*  ^fiothut many, 
through  ;^ihiroor  of  ^God,  p<9W  hi  ^ir  ^ftj^  2ai 
had  thei? -iifoiftbs  (Vetoed,  ^d  thttsbecaihe  in^tm- 
ieneiits  in  the  Lerd'ii  fesnd  to  bear  *#itnetes  tlnto  thfe 
wortd,  of  ti»'d^  df  the  Lorii  which  wife  b^ken  ft>t<b  I 
again,  ev«ti  of  the  grei^  and  notable  day  ^oel  httfl 
pSraidiesiod  d^  and  PMter  bore  ^witness  tinto ;  and  ifftb 
they  were  sent  to  be«ri»itneSS  againtHr  the  %or!d  lunft 
itsevll  deeds,  with  all  the  false  t^tigfoms  iHth  i^e|^ 
aMaUNidhad  counted  Utelnsolvss  In  tit^dktknsillB'tMd 
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aposUsy  whidi  had  spread  over  them,  bs^  now  wave 
seen  and  disoorered  by  the  light  and  day  of  Qod.** 

The  membera  of  the  liYing  body  are  one  in  Chriety 
and  holding  by  Him,  the  Head,  all  ha^e  nonrishment 
minifltered  from  Him  by  joints  and  bands,  being  truly 
knit  t<wether,  and  inereasing  with  the  increase  of 
God«  The  gilts  which  they  reoeive  from  Him  are  to 
the  edification  of  the  body,  and  for  the  ffathering  of 
others  into  Uie  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherof ;  but  these 
gifts  are  subordinate  to  the  hearenly  Griyer,  ih^  i^ 
to  be  used  in  His  will  and  time.  His  messengers  are 
not  to  run  but  as  and  where  they  are  sent,  for  in  His 
ehnreh  everr  knee  must  bow  to  Him,  and  every 
tongue  "confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  ^ory 
of  God  the  TVither.*' 

We  may  profitably  revert  to  the  experience  of  those 
bright  sons  of  the  morning,  and  from  their 'exercises 
in  the  way  and  work  of  Truth,  gather  instruction, 
'  tendinff  to  settle  us  on  the  pure  and  ancient  founda- 
tion of  Quakerism,  and  to  show  us  that  Mejr  are  of 
the  circumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  ^irit,  and 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh.    From  the  previous  extract  we  have  learned 
in  what  state  of  mind  they  were  when  gifts  in  the 
ministry  were  bestowed  upon  them — how  all  within 
them  was  brought  into  suDJection,  and  melted  under 
the  Divine  power.    Of  their  ministrations  we  have 
this  record,  nom  ^e  pen  of  one  who  had  long  sought 
the  path  of  peace  and  deliverance  from  si»riUial 
death  and  darxness;  in  this  despised  way  he  found  it^ 
himself  having  once  contemned  the  instruments  com- 
missioned to  declare  il    **  O  how  did  the  Lord  pros- 
per them,  in  ntherinffhis  scattered  wandering  sheep 
mto  his  fold  <h  rest !    How  didtheir  words  drop  down 
like  dew,  and  refresh  the  hungry,  thirsty  souls !    How 
did  they  reach  to  the  life  in  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered, raising  up  that  which  lay  dead  in  the  grave,  to 
S've  a  living  testimony  to  the  living  voice  of  God  in 
em!  •  .  .  ;  O!  the  breathings  and  meltings  of 
soul — the  sense  of  the  living  presence  of  God — the 
subjecting  of  the  heart  unto  theljord — ^the  awakening 
of  and  giving  strength  unto  his  witness — the  fidling 
down  ami  WMkeninff  of  the  powers  of  darimess—the 
dear  shiniii^  of  the  li^^t  of  life  in  the  heart,  and  the 
sweet  ruaiung  of  the  pure  streams  thereof  into  the 
enlivened  soujs,  which  hath  often  been  known  and 
sealed  to^^  from  the  powerihl  appearance  of  God  in 
their  ministry !  Indeed,  when  I  have  considered  these 
and  such  like  things  in  m^  hearty  and  narrowly  marked 
them  in  my  converse  with  them,  I  have  been  often 
forced  to  ay  out  concerning  tiiem,  Trufy  Mere  u  man 
v€ry  wak  <md  conUmptibUy  bui  €od  ver^  alorunti  and 
paierfkUJ*    Their  first  appearance  was  oespicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  woridly  wise;  but  as  thev  abode  in 
humittty  and  feithfulness  to  Him  who  had  called 
theniy  keeping  low,  and  dwelling  in  the  life  that  is  hid 
with  Chnst  m  God,  their  gift  in  the  ministry  was. 
•nlaiged,  and   they  were   eminently  endued  w^t^i 


others  seeing  it,  might  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory 
and  the  strength  that  are  His  due.    His  love  was  to 
Indians,  Turin,  and  all  mankind.    In  his  expressive 
language  he  exhorts  Friends  who  had  emigrated  to 
America,  **  Keep  your  own  plantations  in  your  own 
hearts  with  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  uiat  vour 
own  vines  and  lilies  be  not  hurt    And  in  all  maces 
where  you  do  outwardly  live  and  settie,  invite  all  the 
Indians  and  their  kings,  and  have  meeting  with  them, 
or  they  with  you;  so  that  vou  may  make  inward  plan- 
tations with  the  light  and  power  ci  God  (the  goqi^), 
and  the  grace,  and  truth,  and  Spirit  of  Christ;  and 
with  it  you  may  answer  the  li^ht,  and  truth,  and 
Spirit  of  God  in'the  Indians,  their  kings^  and  peopto; 
and  so  by  it  you  may  make  heavenly  plantations  in 
their  hearts  tot  the  Lord,  and  beget  them  to  God, 
that  they  may  serve  and  worship  Him,  and  spread 
His  truth  abroad."    One  of  his  closing  epistolary 
labours  was  a  letter  to  all  Friends  in  we  ministry 
everywhere,  charging  those  ''to  whom  God  hath  nven 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  who  travel  up  and  down 
in  it,  Mo  not  hide  your  talent,  nor  put  your  light 
under  a  bushel,  nor  cumber  or  entangle  yourselvea 
with  the  affiurs  of  this  world.'    For  the  natural  sol- 
diers are  not  to  cumber  themselves  with  the  world, 
much  less  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  who  are  not  of  this 
world;  but  are  to  mind  the  riches  and  glory  of  the 
worid  that  is  everlasting.    Therefore,  stir  up  the  gift 
of  God  in  you,  and  improve  it;  do  not  sit  down, 
Demas-like,  and  embrace  this  present  worlcL  that 
will  have  an  end,  lest  ye  become  idolators.    Be  va- 
liant for  God's  truth  upon  the  earth,  ond  spread  it 
abroad  in  the  daylight  of  Christ,  you  who  have  sought 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousneiBS  thereof, 
and  have  reonved  it,  and  preached  it,  which  'stands- 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'    As  able  ministers  of  the  opirit,  sow  to  the- 
Spirit,  that  of  the  Spirit  ye  may  reap  life  everlasting.. 
Go  on  in  the  Spirit,  ploughing  with  it  in  the  purify- 
ing hope;  and  threshing,  with  the  power  and  Spirit, 
of  God,  the  wheat  out  or  the  chaflT  of  corruption,  in 
the  same  hope.    For  he  that  looks  back  mm  the 
spiritual  plough  into  the  world  is  not  fit  for  the 
spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  not 
like  to  press  into  it,  as  the  nithful  da    Therefore, 
vou  that  are  awakened  to  righteousness,  and  to  the> 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  keep  yourselves  awakened  in 
it;  then  we  enemy  cannot  sow  his  tares  in  your  field; 
for  truth  and  righteousness  is  over  him,  and  before 
he  was.    My  desires  are,  that  all  may  ftdfil  their- 
ministry  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  committed 
to  them;  and  then,  by  the  blood  (or  life)  and  testimony 
of  Jesus,  you  will  overcome  the  enemy  that  cfpipoaes. 
i%i  within  and  without*' 

These  extracts  are  a  decided  answer  to  any  who- 
may  think  that  it  is  ^  the  genius  of  Quakerism  *  to> 
be  spiritually  idle,  or  indifferent  to  the  eternal  welfare- 
of  others;  uid  who,  thinking  thi%  weold  desire  to 


heavenly  wisdom;  so  that  it  was  said  of  them  that    modify  our  meetings  for  worship,  so  as  to  admit  of 


thev  abundanUy  surpassed  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
both  of  the  world  and  of  other  professors  of  religion,.' 
But  the  f^iifry  <A  their  ministiy  was,  that  all  that,  was 
of  man  was  laid  low  in  the  dust^  and  the  "Miiuster 
of  the  sanetoary.  and  of  the  traa  tabemade.  whidi 
the  Lord  pitdied,  and  not  man,"  was  truly  fflorified; 
for  thev  preached  Him  in  His  fnlneai^  ana  having 
taken  the  minds  of  the  people  to  Him  as  their  Ligh^ 
their  Teacher,  and  their  Bedeemer,  they  were  caieful 
to  UavetAem  there/  For ''man  is  but  a  vessel,  wherein 


some  mixture  which  is  not  in  unison  with  waiting 
flinffly  and  trul^  upon  God  Every  good  and  every 
peneet  gift  continues  to  come  from  Him;  but  they  are 
only  the  poor  in  spirit  whom  He  mUtiBeB  ^aith  the 
Bread  of  life — the  rich  and  the  full  are  semt  empty 
away«  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  seek-  it  from 
Him  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraidetli-  not;  and  if 
he  seek  it  in  feitii,  he  will  assuredly  receive  it  from 
the  Divine  hand.  But  if  any  have  loved  and  served 
idols  (covetousness,  or  any  other  sin),producing»dvy^ 


the  life  may  appear  or  disappear  at  pleasure;  and  the    neas  and  barrenness  of  soul,  let  them  not  chaige  these 


I^rd  is  not  engaged  to  maxe  use  of  man  in  His  ser- 
vice, further  than  He  seeth  good." 

The  epistles  of  Geoive  Fox  ^w  his  great  zeal  and 
care  that  Friends  should  let  th^  light  shine^  so  that 


I 


things  upon  the  Truth,  or  think  that  the  fenlt  liea  at 
the  door  of  Quakerism,  pure  and  uneompaowsing',  as 
it  was  maintained  by  our  ancient  worthies* 

(IbteMMteiMdL) 
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AKTI-BLATEBT  ITXUS. 

'  A  Slays  Ltbsratkd  oh  Bbitibh  Soil. — ^The  brig 
'Tovng  Afnenett,  Oaptain  Boi^en,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
cently arrived  at  SaTanna  la  Mar,  Jamaica,  haviiiff  on 
board  a  slave  steward,  named  Anderson,  who  said  he 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bobinson.    On  airiving  in  port 
the  eaptain,  it  is  said,  knowing  that  if  the  slave  landea 
on  British  soil  be  wonld  become  free,  took  great  pains 
to  keep  him  on  board,  and  to  prevent  commnnioatidn 
with  BSj  one  on  shore.    A  letter,  however,  says  that 
by  eome  means  the  report  got  wind,  and  tiie  inhabi- 
tants beeame  twribly  excited.^  The  people  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  manned  tneir  canoes,  and 
made  for  the  brigantine.    Five  stalwart  nesroes  first 
boarded  her  by  main  foree,  and  seizing  the  uave,  bore 
bim  off  in  triumph.  The  only  magiatntte  who!took  any 
aetiverpart  in  the  affiur  was  Mr.  Jnstioe  R  F.  Thomas, 
wbo  at  the  beach  received  the  liberated  man  with 
these  words:  *'  Are  yon  a  free  man  or  a  slave  ?"    **  I 
am  a  slave,"  was  the  reply.    <*  Then/*  said  Mr.  T.,  '^in 
the  name  of  Her  Maiesty  the  Qoeen  I  now  dedare 
that  yon  are  free  and  at  liberty,  having  landed  on 
British  soil." 

SiupLX  Makhood. — ^Amons  the  many  tme  words 
uttered  by  that  great  and  good  man,  Gerrit  Smith,  we 
select  the  following,  so  fitting  to  the  present  day  and 
I  age : — **  We  have  men  tancht  to  hallow  certain  days, 
and  times,  and  seasons,  and  to  regard  as  sacred  honses 
and  ceremonies,  while  we  have  forgotten  man,  and 
what  he  is.  We  do  not  marvel  that  to-day,  with  all 
onr  sacred  places,  oiir  holy  days,  onr  houses  of  God, 
oar  chTiroh  organizations,  and.  religions  teachers,  we 
have  3,000,000  of  onr  countrymen  clanking  their 
chains,  smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  driver,  and 
ranked  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall  The  world  is  in 
a  sad  condition,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  man,  for 
his  mere  manAoocf,  shall  be  held  in  honour.  So  long 
as  man  must  be  rich,  or  learned,  or  polished,  or  the 
subject  of  some  other  attraction,  in  order  to  be  valued, 
so  long  will  the  worid  be  filled  with  wrong  and  wretch- 
edness. A  larffe  proportion  of  the  human  fiunDy  have 
but  their  manhood.  If  this  shall  Aiil  to  recommend 
them,  how  shall  the  prospect  of  a  better  condition  ever 
dawn  upon  them?  The  pride-begotten  distinctions 
of  society,  which  men,  in  the  church  as  well  as  out^ 
cherish  so  jealously,  fiikd  no  warrant,  no  countenance 
whatever,  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  not  for  learned  man,  nor  rich  man,  nor  white 
man,  that  He  came  into. the  worid  to  die.  It  wcufor 
man.  With  him  txtnk  was  of  no  more  account  tnan 
obBeurity, '  It  was  the  Saviour's  own  religion  which 
taught  the  poet  that '  rank  is  but  the  ffulnea's  «tomp, 
the  man's  the  gold.'  We  are  requirea  to  have  infi- 
nitely more  regard  for  man  than  for  all  the  appendages 
of  man,  even  of  that  man  who  is  the  greatest  favour- 
ite of  forttme.  And  when  God  teadiea  us  t^t,  in  the 
great  trial-day  of  character,  he  will  avenge,  as  a  direct 
wrong  to  himself,  the  wrong  done  to '  one  of  the  least 
of  men,*  be  therein  teaches  us  how  great  in  his  sight 
is  the  yalue  of  simple  manhood.'^ 

VALtTABLB  IhVSHTION  BT  A  CotOtTBEI)  MaV^ — The 

^hiladeipkia  Sun  says,  Aaron  Boberts,  a  coloured  man 
in  that  dty,  has  invented  a  most  valuable  aid  io  the 
fire  departm^it  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  a  telescope,  oc^pjing  a  very  small  space  when 
cloaedy  but. capable  of  being  extended  to  a  height  of 
some  sixtv  feet,  by  means  of  concealed  cogs.  Above 
this  is  a  branch-pipe^  made  flexible,  ai^  woriced  in 
any  direction  by  chains  reaching  to  the  ground.  The 
machine  ean  be  run  into  a  narrow  alley,  or  any  con- 
fined ^>aoe,  and,  by  attaching  a  hose  to  a  fire-plug,^ 
the  wrmter  will  be  forced  to  the  top,  and  thence  directed 


at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  Complete  safety  is 
thus  afforded  to  the  firemen,  and  instant  applicauon 
may  be  made  to  any  part  of  a  burning  builaing.     " 

DION  OF  Pboorsss. — One  thousand  Sunday-school 
teachers  from  Boston  have  been  in  New  York  several 
days  of  this  week,  on  a  visit  to  the  public  institutions 
of  the  dtv,  and  ror  the  purpose  or  meeting  and  con- 
sulting with  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  x^ew  York 
and  Brooklyn.  On  Tuesday  morning,  1700  children 
from  Uie  orphan  asylums  were  assembled  to  meet 
these  Boston  teachers  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
inflates  of  the  Coloured  Oiphan  Asylum  were  ad* 
mitled  with  the  rest;  and  Dr.  Smith  made  an  address, 
in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  histonr 
and  progress  of  the  institution.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Smiln 
sat  aown,  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Boston,  the  chairman,  quickly 
sprang  upon  the  platform,  and  shouted — **  CStisens  of 
Massachusetts!  oo  you  believe,  fix)m  the  specunea 
that  has  just  left  the  platform,  that  the  adult  coloured 
population  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  T 
"Yes!  TesT  resounded  fi-om  every  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, followed  by  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

Cbxteltt— 8iAV£  HsBoisK. — A  correspondent  fur- 
nishes the  following  sad  details  of  Soutnem  cmelty 
and  slave  heroism : — "  In  November  last,  while  on  a 
tour  in  the  Southern  States,  on  account  of  my  busi- 
nees  connections  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  H— W— -^  in  Wavne  County, 
Mississippi,  a  negro,  for  some  trifling  offence,  as  pre- 
tending sickness,  was  sentenced  to  twentjr-five  lashes 
on  the  bare  back,  to  be  riven  at  the  plantation,  in 
presence  of  his  wife  and  all  the  other  slaves.  He  was 
tied,  hand  and  foot,  in  a  most  painful  manner,  in 
a  dark  hole,  called  the  ^  black  hole,"  until  the  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  which  was  done  in  the  most 
inhuman  mannex*.  After  an  attemp^  though  only 
for  appearanco  sake,  to  cure  his  wounds,  he  was  m- 
missedto  the  field  in  a  miserable  condition.  In  about 
a  week  he  was  stronff  enough  to  avail  himself  of  an 
oppoi*tunity  offered  nim  to  escape;  and,  talcing  no 
clothing  but  what  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  he  went 
to  a  large  swamp  in  the  vicinity,  and,  in  about  two 
hours,  he  heard  the  horrid  baying  of  bloodhounds,  or, 
as  they  call  them,  ^  negro  dogs."  After  most  terrible 
agony  for  forty-^ight  hours,  and  the  slightest  possible 
chance  of  escape,  he  was  left  alone— 'and  then  com- 
menced his  trials.  In  a  state  the  most  inhuman  in 
the  Union,  with  no  friends  to  assist  him,  nor  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  I  met  him.  I  gave  him  a  suit  of 
clothes,  some  money,  and,  by  dint  of  concealment  in 
the  daytime,  and  only  travelling  at  night,  he  passed 
through  Kentucky,  and  arrived  in  the  land  oi  free- 
dom— ».€.,  on  the  borders  of  Ohio — in  January,  1865.. 
The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  his  feet  horribly 
frosted,  his  clothes  torn  to  shreds,  but  his  heart  was 
uplifted  by  the  hope  of  liberty.  Meeting  some  kind 
friends,  as  they  always  do  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  work- 
ing manfully,  in  a  secret  place,  to  obtain  money  to  go 
to  Canada;  and  by  this  time  he  is  well  on  the  wa]r,.or 
1  y  ould  fear  to  expose  his  whereabouts.    I  have  since 

ti^ard,  from  a  friend  of  mine,  that  his  wife  received 
en  lashes  for  aiding  in  his  escape.  He  is  detmnined 
to  make  enough  money  to  buy  his  faithful  wife,  and 
both  live  in  a  free  state,  where  slaveholders  and  blood- 
hounds are  not  the  boast  of  the  community." 

DiscHARoBD.— Harriet  Barritt,  Fanny  Bndth,  Isaac 
Qoodwin,  and  J.  W.  Thomas,  who  were  in  jail  for  being 
in  the  state  without  license,  were  whipped  and  dis- 
charged,—^. Louis  Mirror. 

Shame  on  Missouri!  ''Whipped  and  disehar^^'' 
for  the  crime  of  being  free  men  and  women. — Chicago 
Jot*maL 

If  these  free  negroes  had  gone  to  Illinois,  and  if  the 
laws  of  that  State  had  been  executed,  they  would  have 
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TSB  IMllIMH  FKIBini. 


iwmntihifiy  aided  V/  a  cnywd  of  citiaeiift.'— ifafiMM^ 


JiMT,  fS^  wa^  fiusl  that  BanM  BKntt^nimy 
fiodtk  Immb  UoodwiiL  and  J.  W.  IHiomai^  won 
tntttedia  tiMvaaMTMcribed,  iaatettoce  stem, 
lad  ragged  reality  tluui  all  the  atmnp^oni- 
that  ef«r  flomdered  la  rheUvical  nad.    ^Diey 

I  aelDBd  to  ahoar  their /MMqM>fCvia  Miso&ri;  and 

ae  Sjb&f  had  noa^  they*  irare  throva  ioCo  jRvon. 


hmnee  of  anj  tiaa  wjater;  and  Ihal^  though  the  ob- 
ject cf  his  leetnre  waa  to  prove  the  aba<diite  neoearitr 
«f<ia<&MlBtioaef  OaUMomlw        


alao 


thej  warn  aooained.  aad  then  drhren  fbith 
rikc  ISRow;  Atutria  aever  Ad  aaj^nv 
em^  barbareaa,  tytaankal,  deepoHoa^ 
_ja  this.  The  Spcuish  laqvuStioii  ^waa 
■maiigpant  in  its  spiriJL  8ach  flMla  shoidd 
4th  of  July  jnbtktiQiis^  and  tiiey  aheidd 
B  oar  jniads  ^th  the  inportaaoe  of  la- 
_  ^  to  abolish  slaveiy  trheserer  Vl  can  be  done. 
Baauiui  or  fiuLTaax.— Two  daves,  one  a  yonng 
'  BMBi,  and  the  otiier  a  jont^^  manied  vo- 
enuttieipated  bjr  the  wfU  of  their  iBsater, 
senihs  since,  in  Yii^^ta.  He  ieft  them  a 
hyf^jand  other  propertgr*  A  law  of  Vu^gioia 
imeidaa  that  a  shsra  who  is  set  free  ninst  Umm  tSie 
aMs  walhia  a  j«azv  or  be  sold  aigaui  into  elaverr — 
the  pa»liaiii  iiaamy  90119  to  the  state.  Hie  nan  lias 
to  tlM n«rth« and araared  his  freedom;  the  wo* 
'lasbaad  and  chfldren  in  bondage^ 
if  she  aeoares  her  freedom, 
i  the  49eIebn1aon  of  the  1st  of  Angniili 
hs  Daiasiare^  Ohia  aix  aUiwe — a  man  and  his  wife 
fittU  dularsB — who  had  arrived  in  the  plaos 
that  verf  dai^  were^alcen  to  the  oharehy  and  pttoed 
a  sen.  Daring  tiie  meeting,  a  cleivymaa 
akifoantand  touching  remarks^  andthea 
4bsw  the  eaitam,iiot  only  in  langiiw,  but  in  realftr, 
"l^n^  said  he,  ^ is  a  apecioien  of  thefrmts  of  the 
infinua^alem  of  davstyl"  A  fitfher,  aniher, and 
*«r  cUMMv  who  had  bean  all  Aeir  lives  de^aded 
ta  Aa  swditisii  of  chrttetls!  The  andienoe  were  sar- 
ffised  wdl  horror-stvkken.  Many  eyes  were  filed 
with  taewB  The  andianoe  than  vei^  generoosly  ooi>- 
trihirted  aonsyanoogh  to  fwy  thcnr  way  to  the  Foaaift 
CB^  sndaeai  them  on  tiieir  way  anoiciqg.  This  in- 
eadsnt  aw  £ad  rdated  in  the  Ohio  ColunSian,  18S5. 

liBBnaa  jracnc  Habbikt  Boohxii  9rowa.— ^Oorold , 
aity  is  waasaaUy  snimated  this  winter.  Ckaeimllyso 
■aapsatahiyatnpidandaleepy,  it  has  this  winter  started 
hite  an  onwaoted  lifik  Xectnres  abooad,  and  an 
arowded ;  and  tiie  open  is  said  never  to  have  drawn 
anah  ML  and  hmlliaat  hooses.  The  oonrse  of  joiti- 
davaiy  lastares  in  the  Tremont  Temfile  has  been 
wanderfiilly  wnoranrf^d.  mckets  have  been  sold  at  a 
pwiainm,  and  the  halt,  which  aoato  shoot  900Q,  has 
f  nil  sHy  besn  as  fiiJl  as  It  eonid  be  packed.  It  is  n 
■Btioes.lds  thity  aboot  theas  leotiire%  that  «31  the  moia 
daeidaritiaaiiess»  and  ontspoken  e^qwessious  of  fceling, 
aask  m  mat  wove  celled  nltr^  have  been  listened  to 
wiHi  theitrsatast  aathasiasm  iNew,  maoe  Kessath 
waa  m  fiaatsn,  have  we  aeen  a  whole  house  sawing 
witti  a  gasatar  enthaaiasm  than  4nriQg  some  of  deee 
111  SI  at  ua  The  Isctores  do  not  «o  anii%  seem  to  nre- 
dnof  Mbig,  as  to  devdope  that  which  exists.  On 
this  Bofajaot  the  whole  air  seems  tobediafged  — 

snnsJMii  ssems  to  he  only  thi 
rhi^  it  flashes  into  expressioi-.  .. 
and  moat  notiOBi^e  &ct»  Oiat  Wendell 
^Uin  wha  in  other  d^s  was  coasidsted  almoat 
haM^h  attsntun^  as  m  disaifaaiasr  and  a  **«^*nfn, 
haa  dnwn  one  of  the  largest 


ftr  thsi  fiwt  by  aMzflnitiiw 

~   laas  mitftery  af  the 

Aa  in  tiia  tfassa  ef  Xaithsr 

aoqdht  taasvamp  the  mjghtj 

.  of  the  annasd  ino^sassnt  4if  aDeiaty— W 

ta  lartiier  aupsthuman  i^flbs  <rfpsBaBi^  inftsi- 

and  amaner,  ao  now  mssiy  aeek  to  hlind 

ta  ths  great  phsngw  in  Ihs  1  iimshbi^,  W 

it  ta  theaaateriasTpawarafaft  mdindaM. 

the  ■       ■ 


af<dd,hy 


liahlninaB 

mi  SiiAT 

aat  and  atanaiag  tbsir 

wiltam  i^pMM^  is,  that  Iha  tids 
iy,  and  wiili  aesiirfieai  lagalar- 
iHsr.  Evnnr  yew  ^fka  it  lii|hBr.  Whs*  onoewnaaattsd 
Ultnisai,  ia  near  eaha,  nrnveaid  balaaf  ;  and  the  laat 
and  ultimate  extreme  of  the  most  nnoon^ronusiiig 
aholitianiats  is  now  looked  in  the  ftee  wiUi  a  aerioos 
aeratiiur.''  Bodtn^  Feb.  %  ISXUL—AnHriSUnerf  FUat. 
^Theproceeds  of  the  kte  Anfa-SRavary  Baanr  at 
Boafeon  amounted  to  ^FbVR  TBOuaAim  8ix  HwinMBi 
JLXD  Tan  DouuxaJ^'-'MiH-Slcufery  BtoMdard. 


K=S 


9ftI«tKAi:.   AVD   SKLSCTEA. 

THB  BWAUMHirS  BSTimr. 

rjte.  aiaalsy  oinerves,  that  the  tiais  M*  arrival  sfUiese  biidi 
wfiieh  visit  Bn^laail^  after  spendioK  their  winter  in  wanner 


b  liicls.  aawevv;  aasMdav  So  tka 

Afrtt  1 1  M  said  fte  be  t^  aadiait 
wksa  ths  eliiwBSv  aivaUsv  has  keaa  oTusrvwd^  t^s; 
ataasrUar,  aa4  vbm  awifti  later,  ia  oomii^ 

Waueonst  weleome. iMSher'd  alcsmar! 

Jle  V  tbe  aoa  bi^  Kataro  anila; 
Bafe  anaved,  and  firee  froai  daagei^ 

Weleeaw  to  our  tdoearfng  iils; 
WU  twitter  ea  aiy  lew)/ 


Bsoh  aism  ike  raeeJieBted  pesof 
Of  tine  duit  erer  flaeto  a«vl 

Foad  afeaashne.  find  of  al 


JBven  tcansient  stecme  tl^  j<^  iavsle. 

In  fiureat  ■eaaoat  of  the  year: 
What  makes  thee  seek  a  nMer  eliaief 

1l7kat  Mda  Ibee  abna  tbe  «iali7  gal»f 
bnaw'at  Haa  thj  dtyaitlM  liaief 

«aU!  waad'ioaa hivdihail, ewaUsi^lisill 


Dhaa  aiyriadaofthe  fentheKd 

ISM  gift  disioe,  aeaM  a|Murk  ftv , 

Th^^uidea  Uv  flU^t  from  plaos  to  pUos ! 

BUn  freelj  seme,  sUD  ftwsly  go. 
And  UMaangs  er»wa  tl^  lirroaB  %rtar:' 

Jto  Uht  wide  flight  maetaoladalir^'' 
JUanrwA*  BKaaei^ger  of  ^riag! 
Wtk»  Tamrtk  Btokfat. 


**  Cait  ihj  Veai  epon  the  wstsrC 
Sow  ia  faHh  the  little  eseds 


lUAahe  riohana  wtUithaMr; 
nriak  that,  when  to-auMTOW  dawaatfi. 
ttsed-dsM  mar  he  thine  ae       ^^ 
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"  Ca^t  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

8ew  im  ftkh  the  lUtto  *eed; 
'Wind  a«l  4roi^ht»  and  taia  and  sonsiua* 

'  Still  each  other  shall  succeed* 
In  the  morninsf,  in  the  erenlnjf; 

Scfttter  stiU  «itU  btuateens  haai  ;      L 
Her»  aad  ^ere,  some  im^in  forgotieo* 

Germinates  in  fruitful  land. 

••  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters^* 

Sow  in  tkith  the  little  seed: 
Be  of  ^reat  results  expectant, 

F&r  the  hanrest  is  decreed. 
Itow  then  kaowMl  Mt  tiM>  issnv^ 

Now  thou  mvst  confide  in  God ; 
Be  can  cause  thy  work  to  prosper^         Z 

0«idiii|»  all  erents  for  good. 

**  Ciasi  thy  bread  upon  the  wmtera^' 

Sow  in  fiuth  the  little  seed; 
0!h  an  unseen  Messfng  hiillows 

8oas»  nnibeii^Hyf  word  or  dee^ 
God  ahaU  gire  the  sweet  r^isinif 

After  many,  anxious  days ; 
And  thine  cTerlastinsr  anthem 

Shall  de«Ure  tba  Maater^a  ynm-. 


t» 


THE  virw  EXO»lT?r. 

Br  fire  and  eloud,  aerosrthe  desert  sandy 

And  throopfh  the  parted  waives* 
JVom  their  long  bondage*  with  an  oatatreichiod  boadt 

God  led  the  Bebfew  sIatcs  ! 

Dead  as  the  letter  of  the  Pentatencb, 

As  Sgypt'to  statWM  eokU 
la  the  adytQiix  ef  the  Sacred  Book 

Now  stands  that  marrel  old.'  * 

"  Lo,  God  it  great!"  the  sfmple  Moslem  says. 
We  seek  the  ancient  datcv 
Turn  the  dry  scrotU  and  make  that  liriBg  phnuM 
A  dead  one r  **'Ood  tE^ov  great  ?* 

Md,  like  the  Coptic  Bsenka  b^  ]i«ua%  w«fis»-   - 
We  dnan  of  weada«e  paal» 


Taene  a»  the  tales  the  wandering  Arab  tell«» 

&eh  drowsier  than  the  last. 
Ofboh  and  blind!    AJbore  #he  P3ftaa^d^ 

KtiwIehBa  once  more  that  bAn^» 
And  tranced  Bgypt»  firom  her  steny  Ude,  ]. 

Flings  back  her  reil  of  sand. 
And  moming-snttlfen  MDmnen,  sft^png^,  vafts^ 

Andb  Uatenias  l«r  bie  KUe^ 
O'er  Amnion's  grave  and  awful  risage  bseaka 

A  sweet  and  Eiiman  smHe. 
Vet,  as  befsve,  witb-bailf  aad  fire^  an«  eali 

Of  death  for  aatdniglit  grartSk 
But  in  the  stillness  oTthe  noondny,  foU 

The  fetters  of  the  staree. 

No  longer  through  the  Red  Sen,  as  ofold,  * 

The  bo«inea  waHi  dc3r*ihod ; 
Thiaafk  human  heart^oy  lovo  of  Himr  controjlw^ 

Itans  now  that  path  of  God!— TFAfttf«r. 

BmUKETT  AT  BOMS^ 


That  hearts  were  nd^  and  eyes  were  wet; 
Forgotten-^how  could  I  ibrgett 

.]  woold  noi  cheek  th»aeb]y.good4 
Who,  joy-diffttsing,  widely  roam; 

Bat  I  wonid  whisper,  if  I  oenld. 
Look  round,  for  there  are  wronjfs  at  home; 

And  veims,  (hangh  bat  frehle^  eaU 

On  Hearen — on  thee— on  me— on  alL 

Dost  thou  not  hear  their  cry  f    To  Thee, 
Who  heara  the  lightest  plaint  ef -woa 

That's  borne  across  the  distant  sea. 
Can  their  appeal  be  rain  ?    Oh,  ito  I 

Then  diibt  bak  want  some  toagae  tn  say; 

Griefs  Sana  are  her%  aad  thasa  aie  Unty*. 


l9e«o«a  aad  I  leice  the  niad 

Vhoae  warm  and  generous  thoughts  embraoa 
The  common  int'fests  of  oar  kind, 

Thraigk  tioera  loag  ttadc.  and  eactih'a  wi4a«a«a^ 
Mni^  like  the  ^oriena  gad  of  day. 
Sheds  o>r  the  wof Id  its  liring  ray. 
1  watch^  wM  throbbing^  heart,  the  seat  f 

Wluaa^att^iMarparatiBg  plan 
Can  taach  a  milUon  soak  te  feel ' 

For  all  thaf  s  man"!!— Ibr  ail  thaft  man  T 
And  erwy  hanaa  tilke  blaad. 
lathonofhrotbMrandofiviend^  { 

rre  teaireUed  many  a  oonntry  far, 

Thivagh  Finhind's  wild,  or  AfHoli  strand; 
And  there  went  with  ma,  like  a  stan 

Tba  glory  efmy  naiire  land ; 
A  star,  whose  light,  where'^cr  I  trod, 
Seened  bkuihig  with  the  tnitha  ef  CM. 
But  eamatiiiMW  sadneti  eanf^arl^daielA 

Witkia  my  heart.    'Twaa  proud  to  b^ac  • 

Vjr  coonti7*h  name :  bat  oh !  I  fblt 

^IhafiiiitT.iarii  wtiaiiliAtiMinft 


A  FAinLUA  IFISTLG  TO  MT  G001>  FRIBHV 
G.  C ,  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISSVSNTS. 

"  Hk  who's  convinced  against  his  wiU, 
Isof  the  same  opinion  stilt:*' 
Then  hoar  eaa  I  mj  ova  iet  (all, 
Who  stilL  am  not  convinced  at  all  f 
By  all  I  yet  from  Scripture  draw. 
Lots  beat  falflla  the  Moa^ik  Law  I 
And  heooe  it  seems  to  me  a  fiicfik 
To  hanff  it  an  immoral  act  / 
In  spile  of  all  that  thine  discloeee^ 
Of  earlier  cede  than  that  ef  >iesee« 
Though  I  have  little  arguing^skill, 
I  would  go  back  e'en  earlier  still ; 
When  CaiB«  in  Uratrieidal  strif<^ 
First  took  his  brother  Abel's  lift»  ■ 
The  God  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
la  bia  saee,  ^/|e  and  tary  taev 
80  ihr  frcMD  chunuajp  blood  for  btoe<l^ 
In  mercy  by  the  culprit  itood; 
And  in  the  righteott»  aeateaee  passedf 
That  merQy*a  maalle  seakd  bfm  eaat; 
Aind  wheresoe'er  the  murderer  trod,k'       -  - 
An-  exiled  wanderer  fh>m  his  G^d, 
llQwe^ertbeftatetasdamii^itfe^  ' 
Commaadednmn  hiaUAa  ta ^asal  \ 

To  me  this  single  fhcb  outweighs 
The  law  of  Uoser  kiter  days : 
That  law,  for  these  ta  whom  'twaa  gip«a^  ** 
Was  sacred  as  xroicefrom  bearenT 
Iftttt  since  the  gosperk  la^  of  lore 
Wae  pMiaaigaMd  frona  above^ 
To  nuf  «•  niaio  as  nooftdogr  li^ht*. 
Its  mercinil  forglvltig  rite 
Forbidaatl  wha  beasatk  ft  JIva, 
To  take  the  life  they  cannot  gnut 

So  solemn  is  ibis  faii^  to  met 
1  hoid  that,  man,  whoe^  he  be, 
Ttei  dposia  his  DsUiMF-aaa  to  da^ 
A  murderer  in  the  Christian's  eye  I 
And  ihough  I  owe  t»  none  a  grudge, 
la  eif^  ftkw^  both  Jaok  Kaleh  and  i«d|^ 
When  these  bare  dene  aUL  they  eaa  4o» 
Are  in  their  turn  but  murderers  too; 
Idack  of  the  dift^ronce  is  eemprieed 
la  theics  beiag-aM«nrfer  UgtdUed! 
By  the  same  role  I  turn  away, 
JHwaeted^  fl*eia  the  battl«4bay, 
Aaa  wtiti  iaMiaativa  basffor  swi 
All  laurels  lor  the  here  won— 
^^  By  Marlborough  or  by^  Wellington; 

BaeiBiag  ail  war,  in  reasea's  eye^ 
I  But  heartless*  wboiesole  butcbeiy ! 

I^ch  Is  the  creed,  my  good  old  friend; 
In  which  I  trust  my  life  to  end; 
Blow  long  eur  antiafarhitiaa  lair 
May  be  allowed  to  glat  its  maw, 
Witbrareueas  taeta,  and  bleodv  fk^r» 
Aad  baaMitldr  nuMItet^Haaig  1  Haag;  OUf? 
Being  no  prophet^  but  a  poet, 
I  cannot  guess,  far  toss  6an  kno«r  it; 
Bat  ia  B»  fisith*.  er  sMO  or  lni% 
Xhat  bitfbarou:!'  law  nuiat  ftsuA  ita  ibta; 
And  h€n^i>en  cordk  no  longer  prUtd^ 
Like  rack*  and  tAttm6«ser««0s  be  de^isetf*** 
BJesgiaod  and  ioatked^  aa  geJi^wMt  kiaef    • 
Oi  darker  agea  the  disgraqe; 
But  case  to  moles  and  tmta  awa|; 
la.  tba  bMad  tighk  al  gitspnl  day  I 

BaanABD  Bab^SPS 
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FRinnM  Traybllino  in  thb  Mikistrt.— At  Kings- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Croydon  on  the 
90th  qH^  Thomas  and  S.  £.  Chalk  were  liberate<}  to 
attend  the  Qnarterlj  Meeting  of  Sussex,  Sarrey,  and 
HantSy  and  some  meetings  within  the  compass  of  that 
Qoarteriy  Meeting ;  also  to  sit  with  tJie  fiuniiies  of 
Friends  at  Brighton. 

Gboroe  Cormish  obtained  a  certificate  from  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  18  th  ult.,  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings of  Derby,  Bakewell,  and  some  parts  of  York- 
shire; to  sit  with  Friends  in  Bradford ;  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Stockport;  and  to  hold  meetings  with  young  Friends 
as  way  may  open. 

Lucr  Harris  attended  the  said  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Truro,  oo  her  way  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  having 
heexi  lilMirated  by  her  own  Monthly  Meeting  (Wilt* 
shire)  lor  religious  service  in  those  islands.  She  was 
accompanied  l)y  her  sister,  Sarah  Alexander. 

Isaac  Sharp, 'of  Middlesborough,  has  received  a 
minute  from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  liberating  him  to 
visit  the  families  of  Friends  in  Middlesborough  Par- 
ticular Mieeting,  and  for  such  other  service  as  may  be 
required  of  him  within  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

Sophia  Alexakoer  had  a  public  meeting  in 
Frienda'  I>ay-school,  Hackina  Hay,  on  First-day 
evening,  the  2d  ult.,  for  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
the  First-day  school;  on  Fourth-day  evening^  the  6th, 
a  public  meeting  at  Ashton;  and,  we  believe,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  at  Manchester  on  the  I^t-day  foUowing. 
She  attended  the  examination  at  Penketh  School  on 
Sixth-day,  the  21st. 

Joseph  and  Euza  Axv  Hopkiits  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Mansfield,  on  Thinl-day,  the 
.  4th  of  last  month ;  had  a  public  meeting  at  Heanor, 
ia^the  evening;  a  public  meeting  at  Bake  well  on 
Foorth-day  evening,  the  Monthly  Meeting  thero  on 
Fifth-Jay;  and  a  meeting  with  Friends  and  others  at 
Cheaterfield,  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th,  which,  we  believe, 
completed  their  engagements  in  that  quarter. 

HsvRT  Hopxnrs,  of  Scarborough,  has  obtained  the 
approval  of  Pi^ering  Monthly  Meetings  and  IZ^^rk 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  attend  the  ensuing  Yeady, 
Meeting  in  Dnbliu,  and  for  other  religious  serviees  in 
Ireland. 

Robert  Likdsbt,  of  Brighouse,  was  at  the  Quar- 
teriy  Meeting  held  at  Leads,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
Third-  Month,  and  returned  the  certificate  granted  to 
him  four  years  ago  for  religious  service  in  Australia^ 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  &c,  and  gave  an  interest- 
ing aooonnt  of  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  compa- 
nion, Fbbdsric  Maokix. 

BiCHARD  Ebtbbbrook  has  been  liberated  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  East  Division  of  Cornwall, 
to  visit  the  meetings  c^  Friends  in  London  and  iNGd- 
diesez. 


JoHK  YxABDLHT  is  engaged  in  religious  service, 
among  '  fViends  and  others,  in  Gloucestershire  and 
WiHakire  Quarterly  Meeting. 

LifonnatiQn  readied  us,  just  as  we  were  about 
going  to  press,  that  Priscilla  Green,  of  Saffix)n- 
Walden,  has  received  a  certificate,  liberating  her 
for  religious  service  on  the  American  continent. 


The  Friendlt  Addresses  to  America. — ^We  inti- 
mated in  our  last  that  these  interesting  documents 
were  in  course  of  signature,  both  In  this  city  and  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  it  now  aflbrds  us  sincere  pleasure  to 
report,  that  in  both  cities  they  were  signed  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  by  a  number  of  the  magistrates,  town 
councillors,  and  justices  of  the  peace ;  by  a  numerous 
body  of  ministers,  comprising  almost  every  religious 
denomination,  and  by  many  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  of  the  citizens^  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  give,  in  our  next,  a  reply  to  the  addresses,  recipro- 
cating the  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  friendship 
which  were  conveyed  to  our  American  kindred,  and 
that  the  result  of  such  epistolary  intercourse  will  be 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two 
countries,  and  dissipate  that  feeling  that  would  desire 
to  embroil  them  in  international  strife  and  bloodshed. 


The  ''Achill  Herald." — Li  consequence  of  the 
.comments  which  we  made  last  month  upon  a  work 
entitled  A  ZeUer  upon  QiKtierism,  we  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  editor  of  the  above  journal  should 
see  what  we  said  in  reference  to  him.  We  therefore 
posted  him  a  copy  of  our  paper,  and  he  has  since 
kindly  fUmished  us  with  what  we  wanted  hini  to 
supply,  accompanied  by  a  letter  for  insertion  in  our 
pages.  Our  space,  however,  for  the  present  number, 
having  been  all  previously  anticipated,  we  are  obliged 
to  postpone  his  communication  till  our  next,  as  well 
as  his  reply  to  our  vindication  of  certain  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  Friends,  which  he  had  assailed  in  a  review  of 
Sarah  Greer's  «  Story "  of  her  life. 


Episcopalians  and  Methodists.— It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  we.  lately  read,  in  a  metropolitan 
journal,  of  a  sdieme  now  afloat  for  the  union  of  these 
two  denominations.  The  movement  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Churchmen — as  the  adherents  of  state- 
endowed  establishments  are  wont  to  style  themselves — 
though  it  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Methodist 
dexgy  have  expressed  themselves  anxious  for  Epis- 
copal ordination.  We  are  nqt  without  our  misgivings 
as  to  the  early  realization  of  this  scheme,  notwith- 
standing John  Wesley  is  stated  to  have  had  no  in- 
tention to  separate  from  the  State  church.  We  have 
a  pretty  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  opposite,  and  yet  in  some  measure 
kindred  systems;  but  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  at 
present  to  express  that  opinion. 

**  Unity "  is  said  to  be  strength.  We  admit  it  to 
be  so ;  but,  unhai^ilyi  it  may  be  of  a  kind  productive 
of  evil  instead  of  good ;  and  we  confess  we  are  more 
apprehensive  of  the  former,  than  hopefrd  of  the  latter 
resulting  frxmi  the  proposed  junction.    Qrave  as  are 
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our  objections  to  Methodism — though  its  doctrines 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  profession  of  Friends 
than  those  of  most  other  denominations — we  should 
yet  be  sorry  to  see  an  organization  which  has  been  so 
extensiydy  nsefol,  trammel  itself  by  an  alliance  with 
a  State  church.  We  shall,  accordingly,  feel  interested 
in  watchicg  the  progress  of  the  movement. 


I 


A  PonrnsD  Keplt.— One  of  the  most  remai*kable 
replies  we  remember  ever  to  have  heard,  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Oulton,  a  London  barrister.    Some  one  in  his' 
hearing  used  the  hackneyed  sarcasm,  that  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  there  is  but  a 
paper  wall.    "  True,'*^  said  he,  *»  but  the  whole  Bible 
is  printed  on  it" — Efiglish  Paper. 
<  If  the  legitimate  influence  of  Christianity  be  in- 
creasing in  any  community,  if  a  larger  number  of 
individnal  minds,  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  mass, 
be  broQi^t  under  the  power  of  its  principles  and 
motiyeSi  a  thousand  causes  of  evil,  which  no  legislation 
could  rMofa,  will  be  continually  reprised,  and  all  the 
elements  of  personal  virtue  and  of  public  prosperity 
will  receive  a  sensible  accession  of  strength.    Hence 
the  enlightened  philanthropist,  in  contemplating  the 
progress  of  human  affBors,  will  fix  his  eye  upon  moral 
rather  than  physical  causes,  and  will  Iook  for  the 
results  he  most  desires  to  accomplish,  less  from  any 
new  arrangement  of  the  mere  material  interests  of 
society,  thim  from  the  silent  progress  of  those  great 
principles  which  act  directly  upon  the  minds  and 
characters  of  men. — Congregational  Magazine, 

OxTR  houses,  hnds,  cattle,  and  substance  should  be 
possessed  and  used  to  His  (God's)  glory ;  and  a  portion 
dedicated  immediately  to  the  support  of  His  worship, 
and  to  promote  His  cause,  is  acceptable  to  Him,  if 
d(me  with  a  constant  and  wiDing  mind,  and  in  pru- 
dence and  equity.  But  He  neither  approves  of  tnose 
who  grudge  His  servants  their  support,  nor  of  those 
who  injure  their  families,  and  perhaps  their  creditors, 
by  an  imprudent  or  ostentatious  profusion  in  these 
respects ;  nor  yet  of  those  who  rashly  enfi;age,  and  in- 
constantly retract  their  engagements. — Thomaa  Scott. 
Natiovs  and  individuals  who  predicate  their  safety 
on  resistance  and  war,  must  hold  themselves  in  con- 
tinual readiness  fbr  the  bloody  conflict ;  and  hence  the 
painfhl  and  molancholy  fact,  that  probably  one-half 
of  the  whole  mass  of  human  exertions  is  directed  to 
the  art  of  killing  and  injurinir  men. 

Thsiui  is  a  moral  rectitude  fabricated  in  human 
wisdom  which  is  beautiful  to  the  natural  e^e,  seizes 
on  the  passions,  and  draws  from  a  superficial  judg- 
ment an  inconsiderate  approbation  of  what,  perhaps, 
when  it  is  scrutinized  into,  has  sprung  from  a  love  of 
popular  applause,  and  tends  to  settle  those  who  are 
active  in  it,  in  a  rest  and  enjovment  of  the  wor)^  of 
thmr  own  handi. — Sarah  Grubb,  the  elder. 

Properties  of  Glass. — ^It  is  a  curious  fiict^in 
science,  that  glass  resists  the  action  of  all  acids  except 
the  fluoric :  it  loses  nothing  in  weight  by  use  or  t^e ; 
it  is  more  capable  than  all  other  substances  of  receiv- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  polish — if  melted  several 
times  over,  and  properly  cooled  in  the  furnace,  receiv- 
ing a  polnh  almost  nvailing  the  diamond  in  brilliancy. 
It  is  capable  of  receiving  the  richest  colours  produced 
from  gold  or  other  met^lic  colouring,  and  will  retain 
its  onnnal  brilliancy  of  hue  for  ages.  Medals,  too. 
imbedded  in  glass,  can  be  made  to  retain  their  original 
purity  and  ^>pearance  intermitptbly. 

Party  spirit  envenoms  and  contracts  many  hearts, 
separates  many  families,  divides  many  societies,  un- 
dermines real  religion,  incapacitates  for  sweet  oom- 
mnnionwith  God,  and  encourages  self-confidence  and 
other  evil  psssions. 


THOMAS  GODFREY  FOWSB, 
or  cLomiuu 

Hk  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, possessing  considerable  suavity  of  manner,  which 
made  his  company  attractive  and  pleasing;  and  he 
was  generally  esteemed  for  his  strict  integrity  and 
uprightness^  and  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  emplojen 
by  whom  he  was  valued  and  respected.  But  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  decease  he  did  not  appear 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  or  to  be  a 
decidedly  religious  character;  of  the  importance 
whereof  he  seemed  convinced  by  an  occurrence  which 
he  describes  in  some  memorandums  left  behind  him, 
fh>m  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  They 
were  commenced  in  much  weakness  of  body^  and  he 
remarks,  "left  with  his  beloved  sister,  Susanna;  the 
perusal  may,  under  Divine  ProvidenoCj  be  a  comfort 
to  her  when  I  am  called  away." 

'' Seeondrday,  3.7th  o/  9th  Month,  1841.-~My  heart 
swells  with  gratitude  to  a  most  merciful  Creator  for  His 
kind  preservation  of  me  this  day,  who  am  still  a  very  re* 
beUious  child  of  His.  I  went  out  to  take  an  airin|^  in 
a  Bath  chair ;  when  I  had  ^ne  but  a  short  distaooa,  H 
upset,  and  threw  me  heavily  to  the  ground,  but  Hie 
holy  ann  so  sustained  me^  that  I  was  not  in  the  ieeai 
hurt  About  eight  months  ago,  as  I  was  passing  a 
horse  that  was  finding,  he  suddenly  turned  his  head 
round,  which  came  violent!  v  against  mj  fmoe,  bv  which 
I  was  thrown  to  the  eround,  and  on  rising,  with  assist- 
ance, found  my  shotuder  was  dislocated.  Aow  I  am 
convinced  that  this  was  intended  in  mercy  for  my 

good,  as  the  Lord  never  needlesslv  afflicted  the  chU- 
ren  of  men.  From  the  effects  of  this  fidl  I  never  per- 
fectly recovered.  Now,  to  show  His  goodness,  He 
hath  withdrawn  the  rod  for  a  season,  for  whidi,  I 
trust,  I  vQaa.  truly  thankful.  O !  my  kind  and  merciful 
Creator,  enable  me  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  sin. 

"  I  feel  great  love  for  the  members  of  our  Society, 
partiedlarly  fc»r  the  youth ;  some  of  them  have  plunged 
into  the  follies  and  pleasures  of  this  widced  world. 
But  by  [the  Lord's]  great  mercy  extended  to  me,  I 
hopie  I  have  been  at  length  enabled  to  see  the  wicked- 
ness of  my  wavs.  Neiwer  the  youth  nor  I  had  any 
excuse ;  we  had  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, often  ringing  in  our  ears  by  most  worthy  instru- 
ments in  the  Lord's  hand ;  but  we  did  not  profit  by 
their  advice,  our  hearts  were  so  hardened. 

^*  Third'day. — I  felt  comforted  this  morning  to  find 
that  I  was  enabled  last  night,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
same  state  of  mind,  to  address  the  Lord  in  mental 
supplication;  but  letting  other  thoughts  into  my  mind, 
I  De<9une  restless,  and  could  take  no  sleep. 

'^  Fowrlh-day.-^l  was  truly  thankful  for  having  en- 
joyed a  good  n^t's  sleep ;  the  Lord  is  more  merdftil 
to  me  than  I  deserve,  for  which  I  hope  I  am  thankfuL 
I  am  now  enabled,  on  retiring  to  bed,  to  offer  up  a 
petition  to  Him,  the  author  of  all  good. 

*^  Fifthrday.—  l  experienced  this  day  the  tender 
mercies  of  Ae  Lord.  What  are  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life  to  those  of  eternal  happiness ! 

*^  Sixth-day.^l  believe  I  am  every  day  enjoying 
fresh  proofs  of  the  Lord's  love  towards  me.  Be  *so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  sent  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  Itfe.'  0  the  happiness  I  now  en- 
joy [compared]  to  what  I  did  formerlv :  the  fear  of 
death  then  marred  my  ei^joyments,  but,  blessed  be  His 
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never  was  stronger  in  mind,  for  Mrhich  I  am  truly 
thankful.  What  love  I  bear  to  the  youth  of  our  meet- 
ing !  and  hope  I  may,  ere  long,  see  some  of  them  stan- 
d*rd-bearers. 

^  Firtt-day. — I  continue  veiy  weakly,  bnt^  thanks  to 
a  moet  merciful  Father,  through  the  merits  of  a  blessed 
Redeemer,  vho  shed  His  blood  for  me,  and  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  I  am  strong  in  heart ;  and  I 
tmst  I  ean  calmly  look  on  the  pro^>ect  of  death.  I 
«n  satisfied  with  the  Lord's  will. 

"  Second-day.-^  I  trust  that  every  day  I  am  favovred 
to  e2|)er3ence  a  growth  in  the  truth,  fur  which  I  can- 
not be  too  thankful  to  a  most  merciful  Creatoi*,  who 
has  been  looking  down  with  compassion  on  me  during 
the  whole  course  of  my  life;  but  I  slighted  His  love 
tiy  very  lately.  My  body  continues  very  weak,  but 
I  am  enabled  to  surrender  aH  into  His  bands. 

**  Third-day. — Mv  heart  still  flows  with  love  and 
gratitude  to  a  most  Kind  and  merciful  Creator,  for  hav- 
ing tiiken  away  a  heart  of  stone,  and  given  me  a  heart 
of  flesh.  I  hope  I  shall  never  foi'get  &is  loving-kind- 
ness bestowed  on  me;  and  I  can  say,  *0  giw  thanks 
uBto  the  Lord,  lor  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 
'  Hbw  great  was  His  love,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  u&' 

*^  Fourtkrday, — I  trust  I  am  this  day  iaronred  with 
tlie  overshadowing  of  the  "Loft^B  Divine  merc^.  If 
the  world  ^ould  formke  mey  I  have  a  oomforter  that 
stidceth  closer  than  a  brother ;  for  ever  blessed  bo  U  is 
hsly  name.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  siMiier,  but 
that  all  shouki  return,  repent,  and  liva 

*^Fifthrday.^yf9  had  an  awful  instance  iast  night 
of  the  suddenness  of  death,  which  occurred  in  the  case 

o£  £ C^ — ,  jun.,  who  resided  with  her  aged 

mother,  a  riiort  distance  from  this  town,  A  short 
titto  ago  1^  was  walking  in  her  garden,  whea  riie 
feU,  by  which  her  leg  was  broken ;  but  this  was  Bot 
the  cause  of  her  death;  it  was  a  snasm,  which  took  her 
off  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  She  exclaimed,  Merey ! 
mercy !  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  was  extended  to  her. 
No  one  would  have  imagined  that  her  pavent  (aged 
over  ninety  years)  would  be  left,  and  her  daughter 
takes,  who  was  her  prlneipal  assfBtaacsk  O  how  iiH 
scrutahle  are  the  ways  of  the  Loid,  and  His  judgments 
past  ifaiding  out 

^/8)ij^-<^.~Thisday  wm  appointed  for  the  Toutlw* 
Meeting.  I  had  not  been  at  one  for  several  years. 
AHkough  stitt  very  d^eate,  1  was  anxious  to  attend 
i^  and  wus  enabled  to  offer  some  advice,  and  in  so 
dobiff  gave  them  an  aoconnt  of  my  many  bnokslidin^ 
I  told  them  'I  was  brought  up  aoeordiug  to  the  prm« 
c^pies  of  oiir  Society.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  yeiurs  I 
WB&flAnt  to  Ballitore  School,  and  remained  there  until: 
tl»  rebelliDn  faroke  out.  O  what  agony  I  felt  on  heat- 
ing flf  the  rsbeb  apfiroaching  iS»  town.  I  fenced 
thev  would  mnider  me^  and  I  was  afraid  of  going  to 
heU.  They  eame  in,  Iwt  did  not  iuijure  any  of  us. 
When  the  rebellion  was  over,  my  fiither  sent  for  me^ 
and  in  passing  through  Carlow,  I  was  struck  with  the 
desolation  of  war.  I  went  to  school  for  another  yeiy:, 
and  was  then  put  apprentice  to  Abraham  mid  Joseph 
Jadcson,  who  i^  a  watehful  eare  over  me.  They  had 
ft  wooUen  factory,  which  is  a  most  demorafiziog  place, 
Uie  tradesmen  being  in  the  habit  of  singing  immoral 
songfiL  X  learned  moat  of  them^and  afler  awhile  took 
pleasure  in  siuf^ng  them.  I  resided  with  Abraham 
Jackson,  who  was  married  to  Anne  Broadhead,,  a 
minister  in  good  repute.  She  often  gave  me  ffood  ad- 
vioe»  which  was  counterbalanced  by  the  baa  habits 
I  imbibed  at  the  ihctory,  where  I  served  five  years. 

^I  went  to  Pablin»  to  improve  myself  in  the>  busi- 
ns0s^  but  got  too  kind  and  indulgent  a  master.  1  "haA 
been  in  Dublin  but  a  fow  days,  when  I  got  a  fashion- 
aUscoatmade.  Kowlanaaware thattheeat ofthe 


coat  makes  no  difference  in  the  sight  of  the  AlmightyK 
who  only  looks  at  the  heart ;  but  my  change  of  coat 
had  a  sorrowfhl  effect,  as  it  enabled  me  to  go  and  see 
theatrical  representatioas,  which  I  got  very  fond  ti 
attending.  lalsQ  attended  card  partiesi  Previous  to 
going  to  Dublin  I  never  saw  a  play»  neither  did  I 
know  how  to  play  at  cards ;  I  wi  not  even  know 
their  names.  I  now  plunged  info  many  vices.  These 
bad  practices  were  all  in  conseauoice  of  channng  my 
coat,  for  I  alwavs  had  a  great  love  for  good  Friends, 
and  would  not  have  appeared  at  those  places  of  dissi- 
pation with  a  plain  coat.  Mv  master  was  entirely  too 
indulgent  to  me.  and  allowea  me  to  stay  out  till  a  lato 
hour  at  night,  ^hile  in  Dublin  I  generally  attoided 
meeting  on  a  Urst-day  morning,  but  I  don't  recollect 
ever  attending  in  the  evening.  I  often  heard  advica 
from  most  worthy  ministers  of  our  ."society,  but  still  I 
did  not  leave  off  the  evil  of  my  ways.  I  remained  in 
Dublin  about  two  years,  inSul^ing  in  the  follies  ol  the 
times,  when  I  got  a  situation  in  ClonmeL  Shortly 
after  I  came  down  I  was  aflllcted  with  the  hip  Tlinesim^ 
a  very  painful  disorder.  I  bore  my  sufferings  with 
patience,  and  appeared  to  the  world  to  be  much  better 
than  I  was.  Although  the  Loixi's  hand  was  often  laid 
heavy  upon  me  in  love,  still  I  returned  Blnx  no  gra* 
titude. 

"'About  eight  months  ago  I  was  suddenly  thrown 
down,  when  my  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  I  have 
never  since  perfectly  recovered  the  effects  of  thA.  falL 
I  am  positive  it  was  in  mercy  the  Lord  dealt  witk 
me.  Not  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  taking  an  airing  in 
a  Bath  chair^  when  it  overturned,  and  I  was  thrawn 
to  the  ground ;  but  the  Lord's  holy  arm  so  sustainad 
me,  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  hurt ;  and  it  wan 
gratitude  to  Him  at  this  time«  at  last  took  i^wa^  mj 
stony  heart,  and  gave  me  a  heart  of  flesh.  Since  th«a 
I  have  been  in  the  happiest  state  of  mind.  Whila 
inducing  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world  my  mind  waa 
never  wholly  at  ease;  the  fear  of  death  was  always  in 
my  thoughts,  as  I  knew  what  would  be  my  fate  if  I 
was  suddenly  cut  off.  My  dear  and  beloved  joutkt 
I  hope  you  will  take  warning  by  my  sad  example^ 
and  refrain  from  your  evil  practices^  Our  Soeie^  is 
at  present  at  a  very  low  ebi>;  the  enemy  of  all  oood 
has  made  great  havoc  amongst  us  *,  he  goetk  about 
like  A  roariQg  lion,  seeking  whom  hn  may  de  vouc;  Tbi» 
labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyajrd  are  very  few,,  in  n 
few  years  they  wiU  be  taken  from  works  to  rewards^ 
and  who  have  we  coming  forward  to  reflaoa  thenil 
But  the  Lerd»  iu  his  own  time^  may  raise  up  other 
servants  to  replace  them.. 

*'*  I  suppose  there  are  none  present  wlio  hnv^  not 
heard  of  the  parabU;  of  the  rich  man  and  Uie  ^oor 
man.  They  died,,  and  Lazarus  waa  carriod  lata 
Abraham's  bosom;  the  rich  man  descended  into  h^ 
and  in  torment  saw  Laxarus  in  Abraham's^  bosMV 
and  requested  that  he  might  dip  hb  fin^Qor  in  water 
to  .eool  ms  tongue,  but  was  told>  between  us  and  js« 
there  is  a  great  gulf^  so  that  one  cannot  pass  to  thn 
othei;.  Dives  then  requested  that  Lazarus  mighi^  bn 
sent  to  his  brethren  to  warn  them.  Abraham.  sai4 
They  have  Mosea  and  the  prophets:  lot  theax  k#ajr 
themu  Nay>  Father  Abrahamw  but  il  one  were  sent 
from  the  dead,  they  would  believe  him,  Xf  th0jr 
beHeve  not  Moses  nor  the  piophetsi.  neither  wUl  they 
be  persuaded  though  one  came  from  the  dead^**  MjF 
dear  friends^  you  have  Moses  and  th«  prq^tsi.  abo 
one  sent  from  the  dead.  You  have  now  no  exeuse  fbc 
following  your  evil  wa^  any  longer.  Tou  hare  Jiad 
Une  upon  line  and  precept  i4)ou  precept,  within  tfteas 
walls,  from  most  worthy  servanto  in  the  Lord's  vini* 
yard.  Hy  beloved  youth!  turn  from  the  evil  of  youjr 
wi^s ;  mnny  of  you  think  you  may  indulge  vouraelvea 
in  the  pleasures  of  this  llTe,  and  that  it  wul  \k  tisM 
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jean;  but  l&oir  db  yo«  Viiovr  b«t4fti*yMi  na^^ 
wnMiolrcrfM  ««ttgrittihesddst«f  7««r  «n;  and 
lahai  ^iilt  Iticii  ««v«it  ya«f  To«  Mm  kad  aa&jr 
tiwfUl  waa^k%  Imt  bone  More  tfferild&g  Huoi  Hm  ^ne 
yeatertay,  lalMtt  m  Movad  atetar  imui  takaft  sway, 
almaalititbBt^rinklitigcfaiicrfa.  flhe  had  jtril  Hia 
VMPBFtoasfllaiiaylCecsey!  marcsjl  ivtiidh,  I  trart,  4ha 
mmI  i&  hia  aaeny  ednanad  tio>araicB  n&t* 

'^^  I  nnraaft  dMnLanditi  arfiart  Itee  addrnaed  the 
dear  jMttJi  agan.  Ineiiti«&adtlialfcperiia|»Iah<ra)d 
iMnnt  aee  aome  af  Clwir  fiicea  acaaB.  I  waa  auraM 
oaM  <€  Ihaan  aw<>e  te  Hie  baMt«f  phiyteK  at 
aaid  advlaed  tkeai  t»  Wvm  Dmm  wben  &ey 
beaae.  I  aaid,  *  I  aaa  eonviiieed  jom  irfIL  haTe 
jeaeeiasao  deiag.  I  very  IhUe  Iboq^  a  lew 
ilagra ago  I:iAu>ald  be^iablad  to  stand  mp  in  BMetiog, 
«aii  Ha  oftr  my  k/Me  advloe;  iMit  tlw  Xanfa  power 
ia  as  gread  over  am  at  IftiB  tnae,  ^at  I  eomd  mot 
refrain  from  givias  a^  adviea.  It  ia  im  great  lore  I 
ad&reai  5^011,  aadliope  wiut  I  Ini^  aaid  may  amk 
dtmrnftk  yMff  hearta.' 

^nrM  day.— -Tfaoagh  atffl  ^laealdy,  and  <ildered  hy 
mf'T^kymcnsB.  to  keep  ike  kene,  I  eoald  not  ooBaeiit 
te  veaumi  at  boin«y  aa  I  Miered  I  kad  a  omimaal- 
cKltaitoiieriDitoiikafVieBdaofeiiir  meetlBg.  Skortly 
after  «  IViebd  had  asppficated  the  IteeiM  of  graoe  on 
behalf  af  file  Fnenda  «f  tf^  loaetiBtg,  I  atood  op,  a&d 
aaid  it  waa  an  awful  thing  to  dialurb  the  aokmmty  of 
tba  aaeetittg;  I  wiahed  whaiahe  had  aaid  Aoald  make 
«B  hupraaaien  ea  thrir  adnd»— put  fiiem  m  nind  of 
the  naeartanaty  af  tfane;  OKlgaye  tfaeai  sti  awftd  in 


^  f%»wJ  tMaf,—l  i0SS^taMmmr9tfW9tkfy,  aad  aif 
■■M  onucuiiy  er  WMWiiogeoBaiwafi 


' 


ISA  the  lataf  llthKairtli,  whmkepeaeefhHTTerigned 
hkiapnittafiBai  who,  w»  hmUy  troaly  had  prdpamd 


it  fear  an  admiarion  into  e^neriairtiBg  nit    fie 
aged  ahovl  ifty«ght  yeanL 

He  ^nopmeiXy^  ipoke  with  thsakAJaeai  of  ^e  alfeep 
ilaaiWto  waamg  in  whidi  kewaa  attended  and  piwidea 
for  in  hia  illnesai  and  expreaaed  much 
tfwaa' «te  imre  diAarantly 


nusrmoNT  ftCBrscrcro  oxobcx  tot* 


in  GhiwUaa  Idatoiy,  ilBoe  ike 
days  of  ita  Diriae  founder,"  a^a  the  Ammmd  Mtviam 
and  HUtory  of  Literature,  mfliie  free  from  apot  er  afeain 
than  that  ^  UeoigB  Fox.  It  ianotleaaahaiirdtopro- 
aounoe  him  insane  trom  hia  writinga,  than  it  would 
he  to  pronouBQ^  Cromwell  &  fool  from  hia  (yeeohaa 
By  their  actions  they  are  to  be  judged.  No  fonn  of 
dvil  poUty  ao  nuexc^ytional  in  its  means  aad  «iid-HM> 
beantifiil  in  all  its  parts-^so  peHeet  asa  whole— has 
ever  been  imagined  in  phUosophieal  romance,  or  nro* 
poeed  in  theory,  as  this  man  canoeiyec^  aataUiuad, 
and  reduced  to  practice.** 


atBAOB,  in  the 


ofS 


-,  Jan.,  aad  aaid, 'I 


I  aavB 


feel  great  synipadihy  ibrthe  aged  panait,  and  trast  she 
will' 10^  far  ooBimt  where  mne  it  is  to  he  Ibnnd.  I 
alaa  ieel  aympatfay  for  Ike  brother  and  idster  of  the 
deoaaaed.  I  nope  the  Lord,  in  His  grettt  mercy,  W9i 
locdL  down  npon  those  who  are  taungmshiDg  on  a  bed 
ctf  aickaeaa,  and  enable  them  to  see  the  siBlUlneaB  of 
flin;  as  that,  ksfcre  ^ey  depart,  they  may  have  a 
wc^HSTOtmded  hope  of  tiiflir  sms  beiog  blotted  out* 

'"i^S«««&H2ay.--Veryweakai body,  bat  I  trust  stroiw 
in  hope  that,  throiq^  the  metits  ef  a  emcifieid 
Svri/yat,  I  shall  soon  be  enjoying  h»pi^neaB  in  the 
x«adma  of  bliai,  wheve^ie  wi»ed  oeaae  mm  tronWng, 
aad 'flie  waaty  are  at  teat 

''^j^Mky.— Alt^Ottgh  wry  weak  in  bodjr,  I  was 
enabled  to  attend  our  meeting  for  wo:  ship  this  morn- 
ing. O  hcHW  many  times  lia;««  I  mgleotod  my  duty 
ia  thki  Yeipeot.  Oa  retaming  home  I  foand  mymf 
very  weak,  more  so  than  1 9Wt  felt  kef(»« ;  but,  tha^s 
t(»  aa  ali-mevriM  Creator,  I  tnist  and  h<^  that  I  cm 
trwly  aay,  H}  «death,  i4iere  is  thy  stingt  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  TiOtory  1  Thanlcsbe  to  Ocd,  w1k>  giveth 
tm  tim  yiotory  throng  our  Lard  aad  Saviour  Jesus 
ChffiSt*  The  impresdon  on  my  mind  art  present  is, 
tkatlAallsiiryrvecsilyafswd&jw;  hot  ail  reata  in 
the  kandb  of  a  most  awretfat  Saniom^ 

^Sisf(Mbtsf.^l  IM  gt«ttt  bodily  weskneaa,  a^d  dif- 
Hurtly  of  braathing.  but  I  can  truly  aay,  *1ke  Lord  is 
l^aoA,  and  his  mer<y  eadnreth  for  ever.' 

**  SiKMMtkrdmy* — ^whait  vecoanpeaae  «an  we  make  to 
wnrgiaat  Creator  Ibr  oie^g  vp  kis^nly  Son  to  die 
tfae  amat  erart  death,  «yea  the  deatk  of  the  «ro8s ! 

'<' l^lMNkiyA-The Lord  in hss  goedneas  is  rtitl  ex-. 
tMiiagyameny  towards  me;  what  can  I  vsadsr  to 
Ska  for  an  has  banelAs  bestowed  on  m^,  an  wmorthy 
vassivar  t  Ify  weakaam  f>f  body  still  -oeatkmes,  and 
4iBMi^^  brai^Uag,  bi;^  I  liNi  qnlte  hupy  and 
vai%aed  tn  my  Band.  ^Crod  4!Mimiendelih  ffis  love 
to  WB^  ia  that  while  we  were  ycA  sinners,  OluM  died 
ran?. 
"^AvaNKtfMa^.— I  m^ofiA  cpMt  sfee^  tor  wkidi,  I 

1  * 


jPWTn  BaiTisa  T'EISwd. 

bean  VMry  aaoek  iaapramed  wilk  Aa 
psftiaent)  aad  tri^  excsttMit  adviosaaar 
tained  In  iSie  fcAlowing  epkAle;  and  IR10  preaant  ap- 
peals to  me  to  be  a  time  when  the  presentatdoa  of  it 
to  Priandi^  throagh  the  medium  of  this  journaS, 
may  he  at*aadsd  a^tb  adfaaMiga  to 


iTobn  Boper  Joined  the  Society  of  9Viends  Quumjk 
I  conviaoement;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was 
also  oouvarted  to  the  trath  as  it  is  in  Jesoai  He  be- 
came an  aooeptable  ministsr  af  the  nosps],  tiaasllad 
from  hoaas  ia  tka  aaereiae  of  km  muMry;  a^d,  in 
aMtion  to  other  aerviosa,  waa  faatiealariy  iaahpa- 
mental  in  heafiag  aome  diif erences  where  his  kt  was 
cast.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  aad  eon- 
tasted aitnation  of  his  mind;  and,  from  the  -date  of 
Ite  paomnt  pieoe>  it  most  have  been  at  this  pemad 
that  he  wrote  the  toUowing  earnest  and  a&3laaaate 


tnay 


''To  Partite,  GwM/rdiane,  VeeA  cf /Vwatf isi^  said  eOL 

tonoemed  in  the  KdmetUitm  ef  Touik,  rwysolBa^ 

Drea  and  Addreee, 

*  It  haiHh  been  my  bnrinem  to  inqoire  wilh  laqiMav 
tudity  into  the  particuhui^  which  appeaxad  in  the 
language  and  aj^parei  of  the  people  called  Qnakers, 
.and  whi<^  was  at  first  highly  disgostfiil  to  my  mind. 
I  have,  neverthelesB,  in  this  imjuiry ,  found  ila  oti^n^  J 
not  in  caprice  and  htrmonr,  but  in  stability  and  wis-  ^ 
dam;  their  language  being  consonaat  with  the  redes 
of  propriety  and  grammar,  and  the  partaenlarity  of 
thetf  areaB  only  a  happjr  consequence  of  freedom  from 
the  tyrannic  commanas  of  fasnion,  which  are  obeved 
only  by  those  who  have  not  sumelent  fertitode  to  deSV 
the  censure,  sneers,,  and  ridicule  of  its  fantastic  ad- 
mires.   

«<  When  apparel  is  once  so  formed  as  best  to  answer 
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its  intentiOD,  it  beooniM  an  instMiea  of  stability  and 
wisdiDm  'not  to  'change  it^  either  in  colour  or  aU, 
inerely  from  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  or  an  order 
issuea  out  of  the  Chamberlain's  office.  Hence  arose 
the  particularity  of  their  dress,  the  flactnating  tides 
of  fashion  having  left  them  as  the  sea  does  the  clifTs, 
not  as  objects  of  ridicule  in  the  estimation  of  the 
judicious,  but  as  monuments  of  stability  and  modera- 
tion in  dress,  well  becoming  a  people  professing  god- 


h 


"  Something  of  this  kind  seems  aimed  at-  by  the 
deiiQr;  witness  their  uniform  refusal  to  wear  ruffles, 
as  woU  M  the  invadable  cut  and  colour  of  their  cano- 
mcaJs,  by  which  they  are  in  measure  restricted  from 
Vatying  their  dress  aooordin^  to  the  fashions,  and  are, 
in  that  respect,  more  particular  and  more  distin- 
guished than  the  Quakers. 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  the  particularity  of  dress, 
so  much  complained  of  and  ridiculed  in  the  people 
called  Quakers,  is  a'  consequence  of  wisdom,  not  weak- 
ness; of  moderation,  and  not  madness;  truth  having 
commanded  them  to  stand  still,  as  noble  testimooy- 
bearers  against  the  commands  of  the  tyrant  fashion; 
and  as  witnesses  of  freedom  fh>m  that  instability  and 
>  trouble,  that  vanity  and  vexation  which  its  followers 
so  laigely  partake  of. 

''Dear  friend^!  stand  fiist,  then,  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  yon  free;  and  be  not 
entangled  with  this  yoke  of  bondage,  nor  ashamed  to 
appear  in  the  regimentals  of  the  glorious  Captain  of 
our  salvation;  by  which  we  are  understood  to  acknow- 
ledge. Him,  and  Him  only,  to  be  our  leader,  our 
teacher,  and  our  commander.  Quard,  carefully  guard 
the  inexperienced  youth  under  your  care  or  within 
vour  influence,  from  any  deviations  in  dress  or  address 
m>m  his  well-known  orders  and  directions;  that 
whenever  they  are  seen  to  speak  or  write,  it  may  be 
manifest  they  ar»  enlisted  under  his  command,  to  fight 
^iritnally  under  his  banner,  which  is  love.  This  will 
be  an  outward  defence  around  them;  it  will  prevent 
many  things  being  expected  from,  or  required  of  them 
bjr  others,  which  the  customs,  mhions,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  nation  demand. 

^  This  will  many  times  awe  and  silence  the  ignorant 
and  licentious,  in  whose  company  they  must  at  times 
uiiavoidably.be;  it  will  build  a  separation  between 
them,  prevent  associations  with  them,  and  cause,  on 
both  sides,  as  speedy  a  retreat  from  each  other  as 
possible ;  tiiereby  aaminiBtering,  a  deliverance  firom 
that  evil  communication  which  corrupts  good  manners. 

"  Whoever  is  ignorant  of  this  must  yet  be  blind,  or 
cannot  see  afiur  off;  but  much  worse,  more  shameful, 
and  more  dreadful,  must  the  situation  of  those  be  who 
do  see,  and  yet  do  not,  like  faithful  Abraham,  com* 
mand  their  children  and  their  household  after  them; 
but,  either  from  a  foolish  inattention  or  a  cruel  indul- 
lience,  suffer  them  to  sell  their  regimental^  and  ai^>ear 
m  the  world  stripped  of  that  defence  which  they  would 
afford  them,  and  which  eveir  subordinate  officer  knows 
will  inan^  times  hinder  urom  playing  the  coward; 
ttom  joining  with  rebels;  and  prevent  desertion; 
since  so  smiQl  a  part  of  their  dress  as  only  the  cock- 
ade^ though  so  insiffnificant  in  itself  would  detect  a 
deserter  in  every  vSlage. 

"  Against  all  thii^  it  nath  been  fallaciously  objected 
by  formalists,  who  m  heart,  though  not  in  dress  are 
departed  from  God,  that  these  things  are  but  as  leaves, 
ana  not  fruit;  and  that  when  their  children  are  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  age,  they  will  find  that  sap  in 
tliemselves  which  will  always  nrodnoe  this  necessary 
appearance.  But  will  not  tnis  desirable  end  l>e 
greatly  promoted,  and  much  more  easily  obtained,  by 
obeying  the  direction  of  one  much  wiser  thim  sudi — 


*  Train  up  a  phild  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  jaot  depart  from  it.' 

«  Under  the  similituae  of  leaves,  as  well  as  of  regi- 
mentals, di*ess  and  address  demand  your  serious  at- 
tention. Everv  sood  tree  is,  indeed,  known  by  its 
fruit ;  but  yet  before  the  fruit  appears,  its  leaves  will 
proclaim  its  specie%  awaken  our  hopes,  and  invite  our 
culture,  to  diff  round,  to  dung  and  guard  its  early 
shoots  from  the  fox,  the  ass,  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest;  and  as  the  leaves  are  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction, preservation,  and  perfection  of  the  fruit, 
whoever  suffers  the  leaves  to  be  plucked  off  the  young 
plants  committed  to  their  care,  exposes  them  to  in- 
jury, to  disregard,  and  destruction,  even  from  those 
whip  would  not  or  durst  not  have  annoyed  them.  Let 
not,  then,  the  stripping  the  tender  plants  of  their 
leaves  ever  be  esteemed  a  matter  unworthy  the  im- 
mediate regard  of  an^ ;  since  the  good  Husbandman 
will  punish  such  unwise  and  inattentive  labourers,  if 
not  orive  them  out  of  his  vineyard. 

''The  Holy  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Most  High 
was  pleased  to  ffive  many  particular  commiands  and 
injunctions  to  his  own  eminently-favoured  people, 
the  Jews ;  such  as  forbidding  them  to  sow  their  vine- 
yards with  a  diversity  of  seeds,  ploughing  with  an  ox 
and  ass  together,  wearing  a  linsey-woolMy  garment, 
marring  the  comers  of  their  beards^  or  printing  any 
marks  of  mourning  on  them  for  their  dead ;  prohibit- 
ing divers  sorts  of  meats,  by  appointing  a  differenoe 
between  what  they  should  esteem  clean  or  unclean 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes ;  commanding  frin^  and  a 
ribband  of  blue,  not  for  ornament,  but  distinction,  to 
be  put  upon  the  borders  of  their  garments  through- 
out all  their  congregations  (Num.  xv.  38). 

''We  find  various  other  particular  injunctions,  in  all ' 
which .  the  finger  of  Divine  Wisdom  will  sufficiently 
appear^  upon  considering  that  these  people  were  chosen 
by  Qod  above  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  idolatrous  nations  to  place  his  name 
among.  They  were,  Uierefbre,  oommanded  not  to  serve, . 
or  even  to  tiuniicn  the  names  of  their  gods,  neidier  to 
kt  it  be  heard  out  of  their  mouths  ^Exod.  xxiiL  13). 
'Neither,'  saith  the  Lord,  'shalt  tnou  make  mar- 
riages with  them ;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give 
unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto 
thy  son ;  for  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  follow- 
ing^ after  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods'  (Deut. 
vii.  3). 

'*  A  unifonn  obedience  to  these  thincs,  with  all  the 
statutes  and  judgments  commanded  them,  must  un- 
avoidably build  a  partition  wall,  and  cause  them  to 
dwell  alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nattons ; 
that  they  might  not  learn  their  ways,  intermarry  with 
them,  nor  do  after  their  abominations, 

"From  the  pointings  of  the  same  Divine  finger  have 
arisen  not  onfy  plainess  of  speech  and  plainness  of 
dress,  but  sundry  particular  injunctions  to  us  as  a 
people;  amongst  others,  a  dear  testimony  agupst 
sw^^ring,  war,  and  fiffhtings;  also  against  receiving 
or',  paying  tiUies,  and  all  ecclesiastical  demands; 
agaihst  swearing  on  any  oodasi<m,  by  any  sort  of  oath 
whitsoever;  a  perfect  forbearance  to  practise,  or, 
either  by  word  or  motion,  to  promote  in  others  the 
evil  bordensome  ceremcttv  of  drinking  healths;  a 
well-prounded  refusal  to  address  anj  wiUi  the  flatter^ 
ing  tides  of  reverend,  worshipful,  sir,  madam,  Ac;  to 
Sttbaeribing  themselves  servants  to  others,  or  conq^i- 
menting  them  either  in  speech  or  writing,  with  the 
terms  master  or  mistress,  genendly  abbreviated  with 
the  consonants  Mr.  and  Ittrs.,  where  no  such  relation 
subsisted.  Hence  arose  also  the  testimonies  against 
taking  dflT  the  hat,  to  sitting  or  standing  with  the  head 
unoovered,  in  honour,  respect^  or  submission  to  any, 
whether  fiither,  master,  inagistrate,  or  king ;  reserving 
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that  aa  an  ezteraal  proof  of  oar  da(;  in  preaching, 
and  in  public  sapplicationB  to  the  King  of  kin^  only; 
to  expressing,  either  in  conversation  or  writing,  the 
days,  months,  and  times  by  the  usual  terms  which 
idolatry,  heathenism,  and  Popery  have  invented  and 
afl^ed  to  them,  such  as  May,  Monday,  Michaelmas, 
and  the  like. — See  a  printed  epistle  from  the  Meeting 
for  SnfFerinffs,  explaining  the  origin  of  all  such  terms, 
dated  the  6th  of  7th  Month,  1751.— By  our  testimony 
in  these,  amongst  other  thinss,  we  have  always  been 
distinguished  a^  a  people,  ana  on  account  of  then^  our 
noble  ancestors  sunered  the  noon-day  heat  of  persecu- 
tion. 

"As  a  continued  confirmation  that  these  are  not 
'cuimingly  devised  &bles,*  but  are  produced  by  the 
secret  touches  of  unerring  wisdom,  we  see  those  who 
turn  from  the  men-made  teachers,  to  the  true  Shep-' 
herd,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  all  bear  the  same  testimony; 
all  point  as  directly  the  same  way  as  touched  needles 
to  the  north  pole ;  and  although  to  the  eye  of  na- 
tural wisdom,  the  cock  of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the 
form  of  a  cap,  or  most  of  the  above  particulars,  may 
appear  as  insiffnificant,  and  as  little  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  the  yoking  of  an  ox  with  an  ass  to  tne  plough, 
the  wearing  of  a  linsey-woolsey  garment,  or  the  eating 
of  swine's  nesh,  might,  by  the  same  eye,  appear  to  the 
Jew ;  yet  the  spiritual  eye  can  see  the^  are  all  merci- 
fully designed,  oy  infinite  wisdom,  to  build  a  separation; 
to  form,  %ough  by  such  despicable  briars  and  thorns, 
a  hedge  that  pricks  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  an  im- 
|>roper,  unsafe  communication,  ass6ciation,  and  inter-, 
marrying  with  those  amongst  whom  we  dwell ;  who, 
though  called  Christians,  fi^m  their  profession  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  from  acknowledging  that  he  did 
come  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate,  yet  either  know 
not,  or  believe  not  that  he  is  come,, as  the  beloved 
apostle  emphatically  expresses  it,  'in  the  flesh*  (1  John 
iv.  S\y  that  IS,  spiritually  4n  their  hearts'  (^  Cor.  xiii.  5). 

''Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  are  not  these  things  so ] 
Awake,  arise,  and  shdke  yourselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth !  O  ye  fathers,  mothers,  masters,  and  mis- 
tresses, guardians  of  children,  and  governors  of  youth! 
see  the  importance  of  your  trust ;  watch,  diligently 
watch  over  and  guard  their  inexperienced  steps. 
Suffer  them  not  to  snim  this  crown  of  thorns,  or  break 
down  this  prickly  hedge,  mercifully  designed  for  their 

f  reservation  and  glory.  0  ye  fathers  and  mothers  in 
srael  1  ye  ministers  and  elders !  manifest  yourselves 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. Ye  delegated  shepherds,  see  that  your, 
children,  and  the  sheep  under  your  care,  have  the  ex- 
temid  mark  of  the  true  Shepherd,  equal  to  the  distin- 
guishing, significant  ribband  of  blue,  commanded  to 
be  put  upon  the  true  Israel  of  God,  throughout  all 
their  generations.  Carefully  repair  and  uphold  this 
apparently  despicable  and  thorny  fence,  both  to  pre- 
vent the  sheep  from  straying,  and  the  wolves  fi'om 
taking  them  out  of  the  fold;  so  may  ye  acquit  yotrf- 
selyes  as  good  shepherds,  as  well  in  these  as  in  yet^ 
more  important  commands  of  truth;  that  when  j^he 
chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  may  receive  a  crown 
of  glory.  So  ardently  Wisheth,  so  prayeth,  your 
•fiectionate  friend,  "  ^'^"''  "^'^"•" 


of  ymith,  health,  aad  ■trength,  by.  dedioai- 
ing  your  hearts  unto  Him*.  'Kiss,'  {tje.  obey)  'ifao 
Son,  least  he  be  angry,  and  so  ye  peri^  from  the  right 
way'  (Ps.  ii  12,  Cranraer's  translation).  Be.  not 
ashamed,  or  in  any  matter  deny  Him  before  men,  lest 
'  He  also  be  ashamed  of  and  deny  you  before  his  Father 
and  the  holy  angels.'  Fear  not  man,  but  fear  God ; 
reverence,  obey,  and  acknowledge  Him  in  all  your 
ways ;  in  public  and  in  private ;  in  oompany  and  alone ; 
remembering  that  He  is  ever  present,  and  sees  ail 
^^hings;  that  there  is  nothiuff  oone  in  secret  whidi 
Vill  not  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house  topo. . 
^  "  Bring,  therefore,  all  your  deeds  to  tii»  L«|^%  thai 
IS,  to  Christ  the  true  Light ;  see  that  they  will  bear  the 
lights  and,  if  necessary,  the  juat  inspection  of  all  men ; 
that  no  thought  may  be  encouraged  in  your  hearts, 
no  words  escape  from  your  iipa,  nor  any,  the  most 
secret  act  be  committed,  for  wnich  you  would  have 
just  cause  to  blush^  were  they  seen  written  on  Your 
foirehends*  So  will  ye  indeed  become  children  of  the 
Light,  Boaa  and  daughters  of  the  Most  High,  instru- 
ments prepared  for  ever  to  inhabit  the  new.  Jernsalen, 
to  join  the  momiiM^  stars,  which  sing-  together,  and  all 
the  BOOS  of  God,  who  shout  for  joy. 

*JoHir  Ropm." 
"^SliffMy  abridged  frwn  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1616. 
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THB   POtLOWlKQ  WAS  ADDED  AS  A  POSTSCRIPT. 

**Toihe  Youth  of  bath Sejm, 

*Drarlt  Beloved  Yotrrn,— Ye  flowers  and  plants 
of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting  I  Ye  joy  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  hope  of  the  future  generations— for  whom 
my  soul  travails,  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you— remem- 
ber now  your  Creator,  offer  unto  Him  the  morning 


The  following  lines,  extracted  from  the  excellent 
and  valuable  journal  of  Job  Scott,  may  not  be  an  un- 
appropriate  sequel  to  the  preceding  address;  the  writer 
therefore  ventures  to  revive  them,  participating  in  a 
feeling  of  ailboiionate  interest  with  others  wl|Ofn  they 
may  concern. 

'  Job  Sootr  oh  PiAimrxas  or  Apparxl,  &c.- 

''The  Lord  taught  me  that  men  generally  r^y  too 
much  on  external  performances,  and  thus  guarded  my 
mind  against  thinking  too  mnchx^fAuv  thing  outward. 
He  opened  my  understanding  to  behold  my  duty  in 
regard  to  outward  plainness ;  that' a  plain,  decent,  and 
not  cQstly  drees  and  way  of  living  in  all  things,  was 
most  agreeable  to  true  Christian  gravity  and  self- 
denial  ;  that  rich,  showy,  or  ffaudy  dress,  house,  food^ 
or  frimiture^  fed  and  fostered  pride  and  ostentation, 
robbed  the  poor,  pleased  the  vam,  and  led  into  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  care,  toil,  and  solicitude  to  obtain 
the  means  of  this  way  of  life  and  appearance ;  that  it 
could  not  afford  any  true  and  solid  isatis&otion  but. 
must  unavoidably  divert  the  mind  frt>m  inward  fool- 
ing watchfulness,  retard  the  work  of  mortification  and 
true  self-denial,  and  facilitote  unprofitable  sssociation 
and  acquaintance  with  such  as  would  rather  alienate 
the  affections  from  God  than  unite  the  soul  to.  Him.    . 

"Thus  instructed,  I  bowed  in  reverence;  and  as -it 
became  from  time  to  time  necessary  to  procure  new 
clothing,  I  endeavoured  to  conform  my  outward  ap- 
pearance in'  this  re^ct  to  the  <fictates  of  truth,  in 
which  I  found  true  peacft  and  satisfaotion.  Also  he 
testructed  me  to  use  the  plain  Scripture  language^ 
THOU  to  one,  and  Tou  to  more  than  onsu 

''The  cross  greatly  offended  me  in  regard  to  these 
things.  This  of  language,  in  particular,  looked  so 
trifling  and  foolish  to  the  worldy-wise  part  in  me,  aiid 
the  fear  of  the  "world's  dread  Umgh'^^so  powerfully 
opposed  it,  that  it  was  very  hard  and  trying  to  my 
natural  will  to  give  up  to  this  duty.  .  I  thought  if  my 
right  hand  would  excuse  my  obmpHanoe,  I  ^nld 
gladly  sacrifice  it,  or  yield  it  up  rather  tl^m  give  up  to 
use  such  a  despised  language,  and  submit  to  be  laugned 
at;  as  viewing  religion  coneemed  in  such  things  as 
these.  This  may  seeim  incredibliK  to  aome,  but  .it  is 
true,  and  as  fresk  with  me  as  almost  any  past  exerdae. 

"  This  exercise  beset  me  day  and  night  for  soma  time. 
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utMoh  I  Jted  iMi^r  flon»»M  Midi  bitter 
filiniiiTil  maar  i  iwunn,  aM  grwtlj  viihad  mom  ia^ 
irtitato  «^  be  MOBftoil  initaad  6f  Ae  tliiNr  «g«d 
for;  botBa  who  called  ma  ialio  tfce  p«rfoniiaBO» «f 
iUm  Iboifldi  4bii^  ibflfisb  to  thm  ^rarid's  wkdcM, 
TnAMneioadTplflaMd  tn  Aowmt^wiAimdM^Me 
naH,  A«t  £•  vonU  choMe  lus  nonfittJiimMtf; 

■Miids  of  mia,  nor  ten  tlvQaaada  of  riTera  of  ofl, 
woold  by  anr  maasia  aasver  inaftead  of  hiaieyiiriiifi 
If  be  called  for  m  WMkor  fooliabatbaiiff  Mtbe  warde 
thou  aadiiMtoaaiii^lepeaaiiyiaatoadof  yoM^aoUuBtg 
«kaof  ayaidMfttetiiigwoiild  do  inafeeadof  it;  te  'the 
iiKdiainieaa  of  God  k  wiacr  thaa  men.* 

*Lat  nose  dimrte  ibe  groaad  with  OBnanyotcfcea, 
Mor  eoafcr-witb^ahaad  bibod,leat  iianna»  Aywiy 
^  dagisf  mvaU  ihim^  tbay  /s«  ijtf  itttfe  mJ  /Mf. 
Fer  be  aaaoied,  O  tfaon  wriUef  tbeLond!  tbon  eajMt 
sever  beoooie  liia  efteam,  imiean  tliaa  obey  bia  eatt, 
andooBMOut  ef  all  becalla  thee  tean.  lftbitt«it 
mntJmiAfkl  in.  tk$  UtOe,  tbou  iriiifc  aok  be  aada  rmhr 

^'Perbapaieirwiil  beliere  tbe  fidnaaa  of  hmnafy 
joy  which  sprang  ia  my  baapia,  aa  a  <rril  apring  of 
living  v»teta»  after  my  giving  up  in  fidthf illness  to 
tiyanqniaitaaa.''  W. 


ftSKorxsoxircxs  ow  tue  m^isiat  of  the  x«a.xe 
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It  tfl  important  liiaft  our  da^y  inSk  in  Hfc  dbottid  be 
one  of  great  easitian  ud  oinBwnapeetipQ^  4bat  ve  may 
^ow  £9rtb  tbepcaue  of  Him  wbo  bath  eailed  UB,aad 
who  vonld  bavetu  *e  bebii^  attd  nrlfto  aato  bim-> 
aei£ 

fieon  after  I  took  my  seat  atnong  yam,  tbe  language 
that  paaasd  tbrDngb  toy  mind  vm,  **  w  hat  a  eompaa j 
of  kinga,  what  a  &tk  of  prieata  ^ronld  yen  be  in  ibis 
town,  if  yea  were  £utfatid  to  tbe  manifeatatione  of 
besvenly  k>T«  to  yoar  aeala  !'*  for  I  do  believe  Hiene 
are  tboae  near  paeaent  wbo  bave  beea  remarknbly 
Tiaited,  botii  by  tbe  itnaediaie  toaebea  <£  Divine 
graoa,  and  by  tfcie  diapeomtiona  of  providential  regard 
towards  ycm  in  what  yon  ba^w  beard  eotivniNl^, 
*iHierAy  yon  baira  been  iavsled  to  wajk  in  newaem 
efJile.  <),tbiaAewiiawi)emof  liie,wbMrehiioldl2iu^gs 
are  pasaed  away,  aad  aU  thtngi  are  beeome  new,  awl 
aUlbinnofOod! 

You  bava  been  planted  tad  watered  iMpua  and 
again;  and  at  timaie^  wbea  dins  Bweaubbwria  eom- 
pany,  tbe  Levd^  feve  batb  been  eateaded  towards 
woa,  and  la  ao  fiaw,  not  only  to  tbe  end  of  this  meet- 
ing, but  by  that  leva  wbacb  aatenda  to  tbe  ends  of 
the  earth.  ^  Come  nato  me,  all  ye  ends  •of  the  earth, 
mad  be  ye  aarod.**  Aad  there  are  thoee  wbo  oaa  tes- 
tify  that  the  Lcrd^a  aerviee  is  «ie  of  peitfect  teedoa^-:- 
tbat  be  knot  abard  maoter,  but  that  be  mabetb  bia 
^iaciptea  tee  iadee4  and  enables  them  to  W2&1]l  ia  tfie 
glortocia  l^Mvt^  of  «be  aona  of  GML 

I4oMlyb^e««tbsttheliard  batb  ibowa,  wHii 
.great  elearnea%  to.aome  wbo  are  mow  bere,  what  be 
moold  have  them  to  be,  Mnr  tbem  no  kager  beat- 
tate,  but  let  Ibe  time  past  aamoe;  and  for  the  time  to 
come,  maQT  greatsr  dalmnee  and  de^otednem  mark 
thabratMao  Idmt  tbe  IiodPa  wvab  am/ go  forward 
within  them;  and  tbosigb  bia  rei{ttirings  may  aoften, 
and  hmnble,  aad  eontrifee  thm^  yet  tbe  r  will  fifid  tbe 
mvianderaf  their  own  wiUaaato  bia  wiuia  tbe  wiiy — 
tbe  abma  way-~«f  paaoe  and  aalo^. 


Wb  eopy  tbe  foBowii^  &>m  the  ConKrioac— Thla  baa 

been  a  grot  digr  for  mofban^  aa  by  laweataWabedt 
at  tbe  cnSjj^tened  tpwn  of  Kealb«  eij^  milea  fimn 
tbe  metropolia  of  Sontb  Walea.  Ibave  read ofaeia- 
nres  lor  dion^-ntea,  but  aever  witneeaed  tbe  dla- 
gnatay  proeeedii^  tM  to-day.  Two  pnlicnmna,  ae- 
companjod  by  two  men  of  tbe  aioat  iltby  appearaooe, 
entered  the  ahop  of  Hr.  Hibberi^  paaaing  uiroa|^  to 
the  parlour,  seized  {or  iQg^ly  roU^d  lAr,  HIbbeit  of) 
a  handsome  aoia»  valnea&irt  £7,  ft»r  tbe  saltry  aam  of 
a  few  sbillinga.  They  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Kenway^i, 
and  took  away  two  aaetai  «f  4aar,'aad  from  theaee  to 
other  reqieetajble  booaea;  and  ia  every  eaae  took  ooa- 
slderably  more  ttiaa  ihe  yalae  of  the  legal  robbery. 

A  laxge  number  of  wananta  are  atill  to  be  execntfid, 
and  gteat  w31  be  the  praiae  of  paraon  Griffilbs  aod 
bia  generona  cburchwardena.  O  abame!  that  tbe  re- 
lifiion  of  our  Lord  diould  be  junoftaaed  by  men  capable 
01  such  aotiona^  and  better  will  it  be  for  tbem  and  tbe 
reli^on  they  profess  if  they  at  onm  lay  aude  anr  pre- 
tension thereto.  What  a  atnmbli^g-block  to  doubteiap 
and  cause  of  scof&ng  to  unbeUeversI  And,  fortber, 
while  this  is  being  enacted,  bHls  are  atuck  up  announo- 
ing  Lent  Sermons/ ff  Let  me  refer  tbem  pUms  men 
to  our  Saviom's  words  (Blatt  zxiii^ 

The  churcb«ate  contest  at  Neath  has  ceded  &rftL 
a  spirit  of  malignity  and  feelings  of  hatred  amoQg  tbe 
inhabitants,  tbat  win  not  be  extiz^guisfaed  for  y^^xs- 
It  may  be  ^fon^  to  some,  bat  to  a  man  of  feefiog  it 
la  no  smalt  matter  to  see  our  ne^bours*  dweBlnff  ca- 
tered and  their  goods  levied  upon  and  nemoved  for 
payment  of  aa  oppressive  and  unjust  tax. 

On  Monday  week  the  house  oi  Mr.  Jonathan  'Keea 
was  entered,  and  bis  gooda  aeized  and  remove<^  amHat 
demonstrations  of  hostile  feeKng  on  ^e  part  of  a  ]ai;ge 
number  of  the  inbabitants,  that  cannot  and  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Orders  for  payment  of  iAtei.Afe 
being  served  right  and  le^  farther  levies  will  be 
made ;  and,  supposing  a  rttpeotMe  aucticmeer  can  be 
found,  and  purcnaaers  to  btiy,  tbe  money  ^^iD  be  real- 
iaed. 

But  wbat  then  f  Say  iEbat  paprment  t^  Che  rate  v^ 
be  obtained,  the  steeple  repaired,  the  cbur«^  ami 
church  rails  painted,  the  parson*s  aurplioe  washed,  &e^ 
I  would  ask.  Is  there  anything  tbat  the  cfatoxb  can  do 
to  atone  for  all  this  t  I  JEear  not  The  object  bas  been 
«iined,  but  (as  it  ap|i)ear8  to  me)  at  a  fearful  cos(t^  and 
tne  responaibilily  most)  and  will  nltiamtdy  fiA  ob. 
the 'rignt  parties. 

The  Swansea  and  StaiMrgan  MercSd^  mittS^g  of 
the  cbnreh-rafce  aoieares,  says: — About  l2o*clo^dD. 
Monday  lasl^  crowda  aaaem bled,  on  the  fui  the  oF^a- 
peetation  that  the  goods  of  Mr.  Jonathan  IteeSy  a 
member  of  the  Sodety^  Friend^  liad  one  of  ^e  eld- 
est and  most  respected  inhabitants  of  Neath,  were  to 
be  seized.  The  popolar  antlc^tionproved  but  too 
trua  At  12  i/docK  superintendent  Worman  and  bSa 
<Acers  entered  the  •dwe&Ing  of  the  stanch  ''oldL 
Quaker^'  accompanied  by  two  porters.  Theaoene  waa 
indesciibable—hundreds  Of  persOne  were  assemlied  bx 
Queen  Street  near  Mr:  Itees*  resadenoe,  alid  on  Ae 
apl>earance  of  the  ezecutorB  of  the  law,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  their  xHmmM^  tatak,  tbe  aoeae  waa  beyond 
description.  On  this,  aa  on  previous  occasions,  portera 
were  hired ;  bat  they  evidently  did  their  work  moat 
reluctantly.  The  trophies  borne  off  lirom  Mr.  fiees* 
dwellmg  wars  Ibar  am-«bmfs.  Them  the  portera 
carried  for  aomedislanQe,  amid  the  gibm  and  bootinsa 
of  the  crow^  aoeompanled  by  tbe  jorag^off  of  piatma 
and  small  .frons.  On  reachij^  tiie  market  jgate^  tbe 
porten  fainy  abandoaed  their  load,  in  pure  diijguirt. 
^t  leait  bw  an  hour  now  cSs^d  before  tbe  ^oiiee 
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!  ttwld  find  ftOT  parfy  to  coavej  th»  aeued  goods  to 
tlheir  destiBftUpo.  Tha  fnnutur^  taken  firota  Mr. 
Ba^'  premise  ware  six  obainy  aonie  handBoma  diak 
Qovara,  M»d  a  copper  tea  kettle.  Thay  must  be  aoLd 
bjr  auctkm,  bo^t  tha  diffiouHj  will  ba  to  find  an  ano- 
tMAaer,  aa  we  ha^e  been  nionnad  that  loore  than 
'^ema  aaan  of  buainesa''  in  that  line  haa  pcMuitiTely  re- 
i«Bad  to  bai^a  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Let 
the  auetion  eooie  whep  it  ntaj,  wa  ex|»eot  a  rich  aceneL 
[At  our  latest  advice,  no  auctioneer  conid  be  had.«^ 

UTTERS  TO  SJ^WARD  ASH.^lCa.  TL 
Ftr  Tiis  Bameq  Faianix. 
SxsivnEQ*  FuEin>,>-The  iriewB  a(  the  Seciet jr  of 
Friends  in  xegsid  to  Chriatiaa  lift  and  cenTvimitiaD^ 
beoigihekMitoinaofwinoh  It  waa  the  design  of  t^ 
seven  lettefs  to*  veaA,  i  find  diaonased  in  the  sixth  of 
ike  seiies,  wkick  eomaa  now  nndsr  review. 

It  woold  be  diflfeuh  ibr  the  SMst  devoted  member 
of  ow  feiigioeai  Soeiaty  to  aet  focth  more  clearl  v  what 
Frienda  haive  ever  held  to  ba  the  oachangeable  rale 
Ibr  the  foUowers  of  Ghriat,  in  all  the  circiimalaDoea^ 
relations^  and  afiEhhn  of  Iife^than  thoa  hast  done  in 
the  two  opening  para^prapha  ef  thia  tlnr  aiscth  lettev. 
The  eomprekenasve  reqmrings  of  ^b»  Bivine  lanv,  in 
thoTiew  ^Friends,  axa said  bpr  thee  to  have  origi- 
nated **^  that  noble  teatiinoa  v  whidi  theg^  have  so  staad" 
fifeatty  borne  againat  war,  slavery,  and  oatha;  avowing 
it  te  be  their  sotemn  oalling;  aa  diaoiplea  of  Christy 
not  only  to  keep  themaehree  fne  mm  grosa  ains, 
bvt  alee  to  av^  aB  paarticipation  in  the  /rivQlaft9 
amitut/uHts  and  kurtfkl  frieaimru  cf  ik€  vow/  10  be 
simpie  and  ffratm  in  their  dapwrtmewt,  circwiupeet  in 
thmr  eeacAMt,  mmctpt  and  irim^ul  in  ihrir  lanffuag$, 
plain  in  their  oMire^  modmctte  aiui  sdf-deni/dMff  in  M 
and  thcNft  eontinnea^  ^jft  khu  in  eeehingt.io 
Mu  nde  Ha  the  nartieular  mtbjeeU  cf  km^age^ 
;r,  and  diiee^  Aat  FViende  eame  te  adopA  tkme 
etstemaf  peeMiritiiBe  hy  lakiek  thof  have  aheam  heen 
die^inj^aMhedf^romther^oftheeemmtMtyJ*  itgivea 
me  «hKei»  pleaaove  eovdsa&y  to  nnita  with  thee  in 
what  I  blow  qnoted  abavCk  •*  ^^  Aa  in  what  imma- 
diately  Iblfow^  via. :  ^  Far  fife^  leoardiag  aneh  thinga 
aa  nnwovthy  die  aittenAkm  of  a  Ouriatian  ehnrdb,  or 
findlnff  teh  with  the  Soetety  o^  Fiiemfti  fov  dwelling 
iipo»  wem,  I  eoold  wish  that  tM  foUDwam  of  Ghriat 
ware  more  geaenJly  alive  to  the  importanee  of  madc- 
ing  everything,  howaver  seemingly  small,  in  their 
da^  wa&t  aaneng  men,  bear  tha  manitot  hn^iesa  of 
thew'  hot&y  oaUiii&  and  of  their  aepanl&im^froin  an  nft- 
go^y  world.*^ 

Aa  I  have  a2vead|y  y  nted»  whaib  move  eonkl  aity 
^tod,  howe<vev  aearona  ibr  the  ooBalateni  auppect  of 
o«ir  variona  teetimoeiea^  aiivanoa  in  Ibvonr  of  them  I 
Yet,  etrnng^  IQ  say,  thou  aefeeCs  eertain  of  thasa  teat^ 
laonieftlbr  animadveraieii^!    It 


thosi  art  '^kh- 
oKiied^  to  think  thsA  the  peouliar  preminenee  whioh 
the  Seoietf  gfivea  in  ita  ^'Qoariea*'  to  the  sabjoet  (d 
phuuiees  ef  spee^  behaviour,  and  ap^rel^  eine^iilg 
It  ont  ^^^on.  »tt  other  parii  of  a  valig^e«a  Mft  and  con- 
vetaati^,  aa  if  it  were  ef  chief  hnportaoae  amouff 
tXem,  haa  had,  antit  umst  have  an  i^)nrtoaa  tendenoyJ^ 
The  teaaen  ibr  thy  opinion  ia  apparently  thia,  via^, 
that  enpetienoe  ahowa  it  ia  fiir  easier  to  many  pev- 
aom^  to  praetkia  external  peculiarilies^  eepecMftUy  if 
long  aeeuatomed  to  them,  than  to  exercise  modnra- 
lion  And  self-^veatraiirt  in  the  parsuit  and  aeqmaiition 
of  weaM^  to  fovbeajr  ael^iadnlgeaoe^  and  psaatise 
boneiiaeaoe'  in  itause,  or  taengagein^  kboriona  tmd 
aetfdenying  eibvta  ft>v  the  good  ei  othamw'^  By  way 
oT  reply  to  ^hia  1  wonl4  in^  hMjuirc,  if  the  eiraua^ 
stance  of  auoh  beti^  Ike  result  ef  expaiience  ia  anj 
valM  eondmiMitien  of  what  eammit  Udemtd  ia  Se> 


right  and  good  in  ike  abMract,  I  voitaia  to  reapond 
it  assuredly  ia  not ;  though  I  am  ready  to  conleBs  that 
a  stringent  exemplification  of  one  duty,  to  the  neglect 
oianother-'it  may  be  more  imfhortant— justly  su^cta 
the  defaulter  to  the  oondemnaUon  prononneed  by  our 
Holy  Redeemer  upon  those  in  his  tune  who  were  scru^ 
pulonsly  exact  iu  pairing  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cumin,  and  yet  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  '<  Thete;*  added  ha,  ""ovifhi  ya  te  hem  done;"  as 
a  matter  of  positive,  paiamount  duty ;  still,  the  sama 
authority  ia  equally  exnlieit  r^pvding  the  other— aatf 
to  luave  them  undom.  Let  ua  not  invalidate  one  great 
principle,  because  individuals  impexfectly  understand 
or  naglect  otheva. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  to  observe  that  thy  ex-* 
pccsaion^  *^$inghng  ent  the  aobject  of  pkdnness,"  &c., 
nxnat  obviouaW  tend  to  mislead  those  who  are  Strang- 
era  to  our  ''Quaries."  Such  persona  could  not  but 
imagine  ''that  all  other  parts  of  a  religious  life  and 
canversatmn"  were  bmroaid  the  aoope  of  those  Queries 
to  ascertain*  It  is,  of  eouree,  unnecessary  to  inform 
Friends  that  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth  than  sneh  a  sng^KMitioft.  For  the  benefit  of 
stra^gera^  however,,  it  ma^  be  rigjht  to  observe  that 
thia  ^  plainmwa  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  f4)parel,''  so 
far  Irom  being  ^  singled  out  a#  ef  chief  imjporiaTice^^^ 
forma  only  a  minor  and  conchioinff  member  of  on^ 
qnery,  ia  a  seriea  of  eighteen/  ail  rearing  ot^  «  rdi^ 
giette  life  and  eonveneation/  It  ia  true  the  expression 
**religioua  life  and  conversation,'*  does  not  occur  in 
more  than  ene  quary,  still  it  ia  not  less  trne  that  tha 
other  sevautean  are  aa  intimate^  connected  with  the 
piromotion  of  a  r»ligi<ma  life  and  oouveiisatvDn ;  so  that 
I  can  scarcely,  coneeive  a  grosser  misrepresentation 
than  this  aesectien  of  ihlne,  that  Frienda  '*  eingU  aui 
^i9mee9  of  $pee<^  ^Aotaowr,  atid  ^ppmrel^  aa  of  ehief 
importanee,'*  The  next  point  of  attack  I  find  is  the 
pecoliaritiea  themaelvea;  aad,  hitgiti^fi^  with  the 
Societv'a  modes  of  speech  and  language,  thou  ad- 
mita  that  soma  of  thm  aaem  plainly  to  thee  to  rest 
on  a  solid  fowidation;  fivr  axmnde^  ihe  avoidance  of 
unmeaning  oompliraenAary  expressi^v^  and  theaa 
titles  ami  epithets  whidk  eaaton^  hm  attaahed  to 
oiiaea  in  the  ohuroh  ef  Christy  as  weH  aa  many  of 
those  aiiiixed  ta  civil  rattk  and  offioa  But  thou  can* 
net  say  the  same  of  aome  other  peauUaritiesi  such  as 
the  refidsal  to  naa  the  plural  number  i*  addressing  a 
siagla  jfersoa,  and  that  of  the  epiihettt  "Mr."  and 
Mrs.,^  sm^  whatever  ideaa  of  flatlejvy  or  compliment 
may  have  been  originally  sasortatod  with  these  modes 
of  speakings  have  long  since  disai^peared  in  tlveir  all 
bnat  ^  universal  employment  V\  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  thing  aa  '*  a  distinction  without  a  diffeieafee,**  and  I 
must  suppose  this  to  be  aneh  a  eaaa;  for  I  cannot  eon- 
ceiva  how  there  ahould  be  any  difference  perceptiblo 
to.  tk«a  between  the  one  set  of  pecuHaritiea  and  tha 
othAT— how  there  should  ba  '^  a  solid  foundation ''  for. 
the  refusal  of  certain  unnieaniag  and  cmnj^imentary 
expresaioiMvand  ma  cauae  for  the  avoidanfoe  of  certain 
other%ei|«attytM0iM(im>^,  «>Ur#t^/W>  and  complimeur . 
tary— since  what  "nalyarsal  emplisyinent*'  has^donja 
fbtr  the  laUer^  it  cannot  but  be  snppoaed  to  havo 
eiioted  Ibr  the  fermm>  Thus  thy  mode  ef  judging 
of  a  praatica  ia  regolated  by  soma  SMi>posed  effect  cj 
^  univenal  empfa>yBMnt»"  and  not  by  Its  acoordancy 
with  Seripture  precept  mid  example  ;  aod  thon  would 
8orii|de  to>  subscribe  thyself  tha  '^obedient  humble 
servant**  ef  any  maa^  and  yet  wewHd  have  m>  heeiti^ 
tiM.iiiaddimsui«  him  by  the  titto  of  ""  Sir^  or ''  Mi». 
ter!*^  Wherein,  X  wotud  aak  thee„  is  the  tihraao 
"  obadieAt  servaiat  **  more  wimeaping  and  compiimen- 
taiy  tbam  «*&«;'  '^Miahev;*  or  ''MietctssV  £xcept 
wh!e#e  the  rehtlmiXiliip  im^Uad  teaUy  exiats,.  they  ara 
aUr  worsa  thA  nameantng  •aA  oaB^mmiisUry*  they 
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are  untruthful;  and  surely  it  most  be  a  torturing  of 
Christianity  to  make  it  justify  what  the  commonest 
morality  condemns.  Hitherto  there  has  been  some 
mmblance  of  argument  adduced  for  thy  differing  from 
Friends,  but  I  am  ready  to  feel  ashamed  at  having  to 
notice  the  miserable  trifling  and  sophistry  which  thy 
attempted  defence  of  the  fashionable  style  of  address 
displays. 

Neither  is  thy  remark  upon  the  numerical  method 
of  distinguishing  the  clays  of  the  week  and  the  monthe 
of  the  year,  at  aU  to  the  purpose.  The  origin  of  these 
names  thou  asserts  is  altogether  forgotten.  Are  they 
not,  therefore,  of  heathenish  extraction;  and  are  nu- 
merical names  not  vastly  preferable,  even  were  there 
no  Sciipture  example  for  employing  them  ?  It  seems 
thou  hast  no  objection  to  Friends  adhering  to  their 
sound  and  scriptural  practice  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  but  only  that  they  should  adopt  the  cor- 
rupt fashionable  style  in  their  mingling  with  others  I 
How,  let  me  ask,  is  light  to  spread  if  hid  under  a 
bushell  Reform,  to  be  understood  and  appreciated^ 
must  be  exemplified, 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  thy  next  topic — that  of 
dresB.    As  well  as  on  the  questions  we  have  just  been 
considering,  I  find  thee  heartily  approving  of  the 
principle  of  Friends  in  regard  to  apparel,  vise.,  that  as 
Christians  we  are  called  to  bear  a  practical  testimony 
not  only  against  gaiety  and  costliness,  but  also  against 
the  ever-varying  chanses  and  caprices  of  fashion.    It 
is  also  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
^t  with  thee  that  so  little  is  done  in  this  way  by 
the  generality  of  Christian  professors.  Wherever  thif 
testimony  is  Dome,  thou  says,  "^  its  effect  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  produce  some  decree  of  singularity;  aud/' 
thou  continues,  *^  surely  the  humble  and  self-denying 
followers  of  a  crucified  Lord  ought,  in  this  particular, 
as  in  their  whole  manner  of  life  and  conversation,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  vain  and  self-pleasing  chil- 
dren of  this  world/'  Could  a  Fox,  a  Penn,  or  a  Barclay 
have  advocated  the  Society's  testimony  to  better  pur- 
pose than  in  the  above  quotation  from  thy  sixth  let- 
ter?   I  believe  not.    Consistency  with  thyself,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  impossible  for  thee  to  arrive  at; 
as,  after  justifying  the  principle  by  which  Friends 
profess  to  be  rej^ulated,  tnou  informs  us  of  thy  being 
unable  to  sae  that  the  Christian's  testimony  against 
the  continual  changes  of  fashion  requires  him  always 
to  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of  attire !    This  appean 
to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  auifoble.    Friends  have 
never  adhered  inviolablv  to  Uie  same  mode  of  attire 
in  every  particular,  neither  do  they  believe  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  are  regulated  requirss  them  to  do 
so.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  changes  which 
many  under  our  name  have  made  have  invariably 
been  improvements;  in  so  far  as  they  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  so,  change  is  justifiable;  but  i  cannot  assent  to 
thy  proposition  that  '^the  true  principle"   in  the 
matter  is  ^^not  only  to  make  sucn  changes  as  are 
plainly  recommended  by  oonveiiienee,  but  also  to 
adopt,  in  a  general  way,  whatever  has  become  the 
settled  costume  of  the  country,  provided  it  be  not  in 
itself  objectionable."    This  appears  to  me  a  destroying 
with  the  one  hand  what  the  other  had  shortly  before 
built  up.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  in  what  thou  pro- 
vides lor  tiie  costume  of  the  country  being  in  itself  un- 
objectionable. But  when  will  that  happy  day  dawn  in 
which  Fashion  will  cease  to  instigate  to  ever-varying 
'Changes,  and  a  display  of  her  caprices  ?    There  may 
•often,  possibly,  be  nothing  in  itself  ol^ionable  in  the 
fashion  of  tiMiav,  but  why  change  for  the  fashion  of 
to-morrow  f    The  changes  are  certainly  not  so  innu- 
merable that  they  can  never  be  all  introduced.    So 
that,  if  the  plain  recommendations  of  convenience  had 
been  the  chief  object  in  the  vaiying  fiauriiions,  there 


Would  lon^  ago  have  ceased  to  be  any  neeesaity  for 
such  a  testimony  as  Friends  have  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  bear  in  the  case.  Besides,  if  the  "  ever- 
varying  changes  and  caprices  of  fashion "  are  to  be 
testified  agaii^  I  should  like  to  know  how  that  point 
can  be  accomplished  on  thy  principle  ?  Indeed,  there 
is  an  absurdity  in  the  very  terms — **  settled  eoetume  of 
the  cowUryJ*  How  can  there  be^  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  "settled  costume  "  and  **  ever-varying  changes 
and  caprices  of  &shion  1 " 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  am  desirons  to  add  one 
word  as  to  the  phrase  by  which  'die  dress  of  Friends 
is  stigmatized — ^^  peculiar  costume."  If  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Society  proceeds  is  a  sound  one,  as 
thou  so  fully  admits,  the  peculiarity  which  it  produces 
is  in  no  wise  a  reproach.  If  that  principle  forbids  the 
adoption  of  "  the  ever-varying  changes  and  caprices 
of  fiishion,"  it  must  of  necessity  produce  eingwarity. 
But  whether  is  more  to  blame — ^he  who  testifies 
against  any  given  wrong,  or  he  who  perpetrates  that 
wrong  ?  Our  dutjr,  therefore,  in  this  and  every  other 
matter,  is  to  satisrjr  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  which  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct^  imd 
not  be  deterred  from  oanying  it  ont  because  it  may 
make  us  appear  singular. 

In  reply  to  the  fiiult  which  thou  finds  with  IViends 
for  making  the  adoption  of  certain  peculiarities  a  con- 
dition of  church  fellowship  or  religious  unity,  I  may 
remark  that  I  conceive  thee  to  be  entirely  mistakon 
as  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  measure.    In  thy  view, 
'4t  must,  as  a  matter  of  prindpla,  alienate  many  who 
might  be  a  real  strength  to  the  Sode^."    Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  Boch  as  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  hear- 
ing  a  psactical  testimony  against  so  palpable  an  evil  as 
^  the  ever-varying  changes  and  caprices  oC  fiwhion/* 
could  impart  stre^^  to  a  body  in  the  upMding  of 
more  important  branches  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty  f   I  say  it  is  most  improbabto;  and  I  mnab  also 
most  decidedly  dissent  from  thy  opinion  that  Friinids 
would  more  effectually  commend  their  truly  valuable 
testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicily  in  the  sight 
of  their  fellow-Christians,  by  conforming  themselves  to 
such  practices  as  are  manifestly  dictated  by  it,  tlum 
by  adhering  to  what  appear  to  the  great  balk  of 
serious  and  spirituaUy-mindad  pMsons  ''as  needless,  if 
not  unreasonable  singularitioa!*  ^ch  language  as  this 
I  could  easily  excuse  if  coming  from  any  one  a 
strauffer  to  what  thou  terms  the  Society *s   "truly 
valuable  principle  "  in  regard  to  dress;  but  lif  I  had  nc^ 
already  had  sufficient  to  astonish  me  in  these  thy  seven 
letters,  I  might  well  be  amazed  at  thjr  giving  utter- 
ance to  such  a  sentiment  tm  the  foregomg.     To  what 
practice,  let  me  inquire,  dea»the  said'^tnily  valuable 
principle'*  manifestly  dictate  Friends  to  confine  them- 
selves, as  dietind  from  what  the  great  bulk  of  swioua 
ai|d  spiritually-minded  persons  look  npon  "as  need- 
ier, ir  not  unreasonable  angularities  ?"    li^  as  I  have 
already  said,  singularity  be  the  necessary  result  of  a 
principle,  the  faulty  if  such  it  be,  is  not  with  the  sin* 
gnlarit^  but  with  the  cause  producing  it.    Prove  first 
the  principle  itself  in  question  to  be  unsound,  and 
then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  abandoning  it,  and  re- 
scuing ourselves  from  what  is  to  many  so  painfully 
obnoxious— peculiarity.     Till  this    proof   is  forth- 
coming, however,  Friends  mustlbe  content  to  be  more 
or  less  peculiar;  and  if  they  must  be  reproached  on 
that  account,  it  cannot  but  lie  unjustly — a  conviction 
of  which  will  be  found  a  sufiiclent  support. 

While  approving  of  tJie  practice  of  Friends  in 
regard  to  mourning  apparel^  thou  tak«  the  opp<»v 
tunity  to  condenm  their  mode  of  conducting  funerals, 
because  they  do  not  read  the  Bible  on  these  occasions, 
any  more  than  in  iheir  meetings  for  worship;  and 
thou  oondudea  thy  sixth  letter  with  expressing  thy 
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flentimeiits  on  fart  days,  eodesiastioal  and  ciTil.  Bat 
on  thiB^  as  well  as  the  previous  matter  nnder  dis- 
dusion,  it  remains  for  thee  to  prove  the  principle 
which  re^^tes  the  Society  to  be  erroneoos,  before 
thou  can  jnstly  blame  their  conduct  as  the  resolt  of 
that  principle.  This  thou  hast  not  attempted;  it  is 
therefore  nnnecessaiy  for  me,  in  the  meantime,  fdrther 
to  notice  thy  opinions  on  this  qnestion. 

The  other  practical  sabjects  of  which  thon  hast  yet 
to  speak  being  deferred  to  another  letter,  I  must 
likewise  defer  my  reply  to  a  future  opportunity, 
remaining  thine  sincerely,  Mcvtob. 


Cor»0|)Qntientr« 


THB  SOCISTT  OF  FRIENDS,  AND  THE  SCRIPTURS& 

To  th§  Editobs  of  Tbs  Bbitxib  Fbibmo. 
DxAR  Friskds, — In  common  with  many  others  of  our 
reli^ous  proftesion,  I  am  very  desirous  that  our 
Society  should  continue  to  maintain  its  right  place 
in  the  professing  church,  in  the  holding  of  souna  and 
scriptural  views  regarding  the  Hmy  Scriptures. 
There  are  dangerous  errots  afloat  in  the  world,  point- 
ing two  ways,  as  to  the  position  and  estimation  in 
which  the  Scriptures  should  be  held.  One  party, 
free-thinking  and  infidel  in  its  tendencies,  womd 
lower  the  inspired  writings,  and  fritter  away  a  belief 
in  their  authenticity  by  endless  doubts  and  questiour 
ings  of  philosophical  and  philological  reasonings. 
When  the  knowledge  that  such  views  are  advocated 
is  forced  upon  the  mind,  one  cannot  but  feel  how 
hap^7  are  the^  who,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  aclmowledge 
tiie  aolr  Scriptures  as  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  Another 
section— a  very  large  portion  of  Christian  professors- 
give  to  the  words  of  €rod,  as  contained  in  the  Saerod 
V  oluzne,  the  title,  the  attributes^  and  a  share  of  the 
honoor  belonfliug  to  Him  whose  **  name  is  culled  the 
Word  of  Qod,"  whom  the  armies  in  heaven  follow. 
The  Word  that  '^  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  di« 
viding  asunder  Si  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints 
and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,**  in  whose  sight  every  creature 
is  manifested,  is  often  misconstm^  to  mean  the  in- 
spire declarations,  history,  and  prophecy  spoken 
and  given  forth  in  old  time  by  holy  men  of  Qod,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  We  have 
those  who  were  once  as  bone  of  our  bone  in  Society 
membership,  afeserting ''  that  the  Bible  is  now  the  sole 
anthoritative  source  of  that  [Divine]  truth."  If  so, 
we,  who  are  authorized  \ij  the  promise  of  the  Saviour 
in  believing  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  lead  us  into 
all  truth,  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  were  the  dis- 
ciples, who  were  comforted  by  the  bodily  presence  of 
the  Itedeemer.  Tet  He  said,  ''  It  is  expeoient  for  you 
that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  ffo  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  wUl  send 
him  unto  you.'* 

The  definition  of  '^sonroe*'  is  given,  as  "spring,  foun- 
tain-head, or  first  produce  ;*'  now,  we  cotud  scarcely 
suppose,  were  there  not  painful  evidence  to  the  fiict, 
that  any  could  be  so  spiritually  blind  as  to  assert  that 
the  Bible  is  now  the  sole  authoritative  *' fountain- 
head"  of  Divine  truth.  Surely  the  Spirit,  from  which 
the  Scriptures  proceeded,  is  above  them,  and  is  as  ne- 
ces8ai7  ndw  as  ever  in  order  to  their  right  interpre- 
tation; as  witness  the  diflferent  glosses  and  construe- 
tiona  which  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  have 
reo^ved  from  different  professors  of  religion-r-Papist^ 
Protestant,  Oilvinist,  &o.  The  Supeme  Being  is  the 
alone  source  of  Divine  truth,  and  witl^out  the  guidance 


of  His  Spirit--the  immediate  presence  and  authority 
of  Christ  in  His  church — all  would  be  a  perfect  Babel. 

With  regard  to  the  Scriotures,  we  cannot  move  on 
firmer  eround  than  that  taken  by  Barclay,  that  they 
are  "  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  foun- 
tain itself;"  and  by  William  Penn,  also,  who,  with  our 
early  Friends,  held  the  Bible  in  high  esteem,  ^*  The 
Scripture  is  as  the  letter  or  epistle  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  men ;  but  for  that  reason  'tis  not  the  Holy  Ghost, 
nor  to  be  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  us ;  nor,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  preferred  before  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
bless  God  for  the  Scriptures;  we  read  them  with 
comfort  and  advantage;  and  they  are  profitable  to 
th^  perfecting  of  the  man  of  God,  through  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  the  Spirit  The  Scriptures  declare  the  things 
of  Gk>d ;  but  cannot  work  them  in  the  man :  the  Spirit 
.only  can  do  that;  for  which  cause  we  honour,  exalt, 
and  prefer  the  Spirit,  as  that  which  fulfils  the  Scrip- 
ture; and  invite  all  to  receive  it,  that  it  mav  make 
people  spiritual,  for  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life  and 
peace." 

Should  you  consider  my  remarks  suitable  for  inser- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  British  Friend^  I  may  be  in- 
duced to  forward,  at  a  future  time,  some  considerations 
on  the  question,  so  tr^gly  agitated  in  some  quarters, 
as  to  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  holding  our 
meetings  for  worship. — ^Your  friend,  . 


W.  MA60N,  M.A.,  AND  FRIENDS. 
To  ths  Editors  of  Tri  Bsinsr  Fbishd. 
Dbab  Fbisndb,— The  following  remarks  on  Friends, 
made  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  upwards 
of  sixty  years  ago,  in  York  Cathedral,  having  come 
under  my  notice,  I  think  them  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, and  send  them  you  for  that  purpose,  if  you 
can  find  them  a  ^mer  in  The  British  Friend.  The 
remarks  are  extracted  from  ''A  Discourse  preached 
in  York  Cathedral,  January  27, 1766,  on  .the  Slave 
Trade,  by  W.  Mason,  M.A.,  Precentor  and  Canon 
Kesidentiary  of  York.  2d  Edition."  The  discourse 
being  printed  '^  by  request  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
Milner,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor,  and  inhabitants  of  York,** 
we  may  infer  the  opinions  expressed  were  in  unison 
with  their  own. — Yours  very  truly, 

Wiusosr  Armistead. 
Leeds,  ^  Month,  I4th,  1856. 

After  speaking  of  the  rise  of  Friends,  ^whom  the 
dissolute  court  of  Charles  II.  had  called  by  an  oppro- 
brious name,"  Mason  goes  on  to  say,  "  1  mtve  yet  the 
boldness  to  assert  that,  as  good  subjects  and  good 
citizens,  their  conduct  has  long  made  them  respectable. 
The  discreet  management  of  their  own  poor  has  made 
them  an  object  of  emulation.  It  is  true  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners  and  of  their  deportment  mav 
incur  the  contempt  of  the  falsely  polite,  and  the  ridi- 
cule of  frivolous  and  unfeeling  fashion;  yet  such 
ridicule  and  such  contempt  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
eonlStotedly  bear,  if  they  can  only  gain,  what  is  surely 
i&dyt  due,  that  attention  to  the  example  they  have 
set^'  which,  desi»sing  every  idle  prejudice,  may  lead 
all  denominations  of  Christians  heartily  to  concur  in 
that  righteous  cause  which  they  began  disinterestedly, 
have  pursued  steadily,  and  seem  to  proceed  in  success- 
fully; insomuch  that,  did  the  sobriety  of  their  sect 
sufi^r  them  to  glorify  themselves  before  men,  they 
might  say,  with  honest  confidence, '  We  are  employed 
on  a  godly  matter,  a  matter  in  which  he,  whom  the 
Papacv  has  called  the  most  Christian  and  the  most 
CathoUo  £^g>  might  be  proud  to  join  us."* — ^pp. 
20-22. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAMS  A^D  FRIESTDS. 
r«  tke  Emtoiu  V  Tm  BuntB  FftuxD. 

Esteemed  Friestds,— The  inclosed  testimony  to  onr 
Society,  from  a  distinguished  Welsh  clergyman,  I 
thonght  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  may  briefly  state 
it6  origin.  A  short  time  mnoe  Rowland  Williams 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  conUined  sen- 
timents opposed  to  the  views  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
and  a  sharp  controversy  arose  in  the  Carmarthen 
Journal  on  the  subject.  It  is  from  one  of  his  letters 
that  I  copied  the  extract,  viz.  :— 

"The  Quakers  who,  of  all  sects,  have  laid  least  stress 
on  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  most  on  its  spirit,  have 
mostof  all  justified  the  gospel  by  their  works  ;  whereas 
the  Judaizing  worshippers  of  the  letter,  who  mak« 
the  Bible  a  polemic  banner,  and  value  ttie  casket 
more  than  the  heart,  have  shown  least  of  Christianity 
in  their  life  and  manners.  This  verdict  of  experience 
should  convey  its  lesson." 

Professor  of  Sd>rtw,  Lampeter  ColUffe,  South  Wales. 

The  views  expressed  respecting  Friends  much  sur- 
prised some  of  his  clerical  brethren,  especially  ema- 
nating from  such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  col- 
lege." 

If  those  who  are  without  are  thus  constrained  to 
speak  4>f  the  precious  principle  of  .Truth,  surely  it  be- 
hoves Friends  not  lightly  to  esteem  their  privilage,  in 
being  thus  led  iubo  the  Teoeption  of  its  important  doc- 
trines.— Your  friend  sincerely,  ^-  P* 

%d  Mcwth  7M,  1856. 


•    BEVELATIOX  VII. 
'  JRr  «ll«  BeifoBs  of  Tm  Bmiisir  Fimiro. 

Respected  Fbiends, — In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Re- 
velations we  read  that  one  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
tliotisand  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  sealed  in  their 
for^eads;  that  is,  twelve  thousand  out  of  every  tribe. 
Perhaps  some  of  yonr  corre^ndents  can  kindly  ex- 
plain why  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  excluded,  and  that  of 
Mauasses  is  substituted. — ^Yours  resx>ectfully, 

T.R. 


16itWa«i. 


DEAR  BRBAB  AND  WASTED  GRAIN.  ALeotQni,de« 
livered  at  ItrisloU  by  Tnouks  Oieeot,  Fellow  of  the  Sta- 
tistical  6ooic(j.  London:  William  Twudxs,  337.  Straod. 

Tois  able,  highly  interesting,  and  infommtory  leotnre, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  circulation  among  the  work- 
ing-classes. The  statistical  tables  with  which  the 
aathor  illustrates  his  subject,  ars,  in  our  opinion,  of 
great  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  produoe  a  telling  effaei 
apon  woiiing-iiMiu  Hence  we  are  led  eanwstly  to 
desire  ite  eztemife  diffusion  among  that  useM  class 
of  the  community.  Did  oar  space  permit,  we  mi^t 
extract  largely  from  the  paiiq>hlet;  but  we  can  only 
afford  room  for  the  following  :-— 

''I  eamot  see  that  the  ntseriM  iHiioh  Borroand  m 
have  any  other  origin  than  onr  own  foUtee  and  iiees* 
The  table  of  nature  is  npread  by  a  liberel  hand,  and  is 
free*  like  all  the  gifts  of  Oed,  for  aaoeptanoe  or  njee- 
tion.  If  there  is  deartk  in  one  leaaoo  it  is  eompe«- 
•ated  by  abnndanoe  in  another,  so  that  forethosght 


and  frttgidity  weald  eqoAlne  <he  previsieny  jmd  feesp 
want  frra  the  doer.  The  working^ctesses  orast  m( 
eneenimge  the  erronecnis  idea  that  any  <^  the  evils 
nhioh  amiet  their  eondition  are  bi^ond  ttmr  own  con- 
trol. The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  hiq«ire  mte  tiie 
natore  and  t^  sourees  of  the  e^il  which  aftiete  then, 
and  tibat  ittqniry,  if  earnestly  eondiMHedt  wmM  eein^ 
the  remedy.  But  it  is  net  to  them  alone  that  tiie  afK 
peal  must  ki^  made;  the  whole  bnlk  of  the  people  are 
laboimn^  under  a  gveat  delnsion  as  to  the  nelinre  Of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and,  la  Ihot,  as  to  Hie  iniaeaos 
of  the  drinking  system. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  great  question  of  the  dai^,  and 
therefore  I  am  here.  Tliere  are  many  things  in  the 
aspect  of  the  times  wfaioh  look  ihrefatening  and  por- 
tentous. Five  ye*ars  ago  I  was  exceedingly  hopeful. 
I  met  with  unmistakeame  evidence  thatpauperiBm  and 
crime  were  decreasing — our  social  condition  was  one 
of  rapid  improvement--and  there  were  many  cheering 
signs  of  intellectual  progress  and  moral  adt^aneement. 
I  must  say  I  have  lost  a  portion  of  the  hope  which 
strengthened  me — I  see  mftny  indicationfl  t^f  weakn^^ 
many  tilings  that  inspire  dismay,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  absence  of  high  ti^nt  wad  h!gh  motive  in  tbe 
men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this  eoantry  arc  com- 
mitted, bnt  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  ts  a  mora! 
stamina  in  the  people  that  will  redeem  the  faults  and 
demerits  of  their  rulers.  I  must  confess  thivt  1  am 
sometimes  disposed  to  share  the  melancholy  feeling 
with  which  Tacitus  described  the  deeay  of  patnottsm 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  among  ma  Roman 
people.  Is  it  possible,  I  am  induced  to  a^k,  that  oiir 
mission  is  accomplished,  and  that  the  age  of  decrepi- 
tnde  is  ooming  upon  xk%  f  If  eo,  the  desire  of  luxary 
will  grew  stronger,  and  corruption  and  vice,  its  con- 
itant  attendants,  will  iocreaso.  The  pomp  and  glitter 
of  idle  displar  will  supersede  the  useful  and  the  truly 
hereie,  aud  tnese  are  sufficient  in  the  present,  as  tliey 
have  been  in  the  past,  to  sap  the  strength  of  empires, 
and  convert  them  into  deserts.  If  we  eonsuU  tho 
history  ef  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  the  men  who 
fostered  institutions,  encouraged  art,  and  who  opened 
the  paths  to  trade  and  commerce,  were  men  of  hardy 
minus  and  simple  habits ;  the  men  who  have  destroyed 
stales  gare  themselves  up  to  efFennnate  indnlgeDce. 
If  we  can  subdue  intemperance,  I  despair  not.  It  will 
redeem  the  wealth  that  is  now  wasted — but  it  will  do 
more.  We  seek  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  spread 
education  among  our  people — to  cultivate  a  narc^y 
fiptrit  of  hiquiry,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  led  away 
by  delusion  after  delusion,  to  tlieir  infinite  cost  and  in- 
eonvenienee.  But  I  see  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drink  keeps  open  a  mtmber  of  seminaries  for  training 
the  people  in  vicious  habits,  far  more  numerous  and 
influential  than  all  our  schools  for  teaehtng  the  opposite. 
This  intemperanee  is  a  fearfol  disease,  aftcting  every 
ramification  of  tho  body  politic,  _^ 


8APONATn-t»A^!rBMT;  t5r,  tho  History  ^  Joseph.  By 
Thorhlkt  Smith,  Miniatop;  and  Author  of  S&^ih  Af»<ca 
DeUn^atsd,  &e.  JmidoB:  Wnxux  FaoniAa,  HO,  fleet 
Street    1850. 

This  is  another  of  those  really  good  and  valuable  works 
recently  issued  by  THIliam  Freeman.  It  did  not  reach 
us  in  season  to  be  adverted  to  in  our  last;  and  even 
now,  sooh  is  the  crowded  atate  of  o«r  ooiUimn%  that 
we  regret  rorj  mndi  we  oan  offer  bat  a  brisf  aottto: — 
^It  was  once  thonght,"  says  the  author  in  hts  pre* 
fibos,  "  ^at  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  a»eient  na- 
tions of  the  earth  would  tend  to  invalidate  the  tmtli 
of  tome  «f  the  namstives  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tores,  aiid  ft«m  this  qnttw  infidelHy  ftoiidked  herself 


ic: 
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with  many  of  the  aneows  vhicb  shft  aimed  at  Christi- 
atkity,  thkkking  that  abe  could  thus  give  it  a  mortal 
wo«B(L  BiBtmodcnireaea»^|nBDyea»ontbeeoiLtrarj, 
that  profane  and  sacred  history  are  perfectly  harmo- 
niotts ;  iritness,  fbr  example,  the  recent  diBooYeries  on 
the  sites  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  And  Egypt's  tes- 
timony ta  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  hj  no  meana  of  a 
doulitful  character ;  bot^  aa  Heagitenbiny,  HavemiekL 
Osbum,  and  other  writers  have  shown,  dear  and 
unequivocal." 

In  harmony  with  these  obaervMfioikiy  Thoml^  Smith 
has  brought  out,  in  the  present  work,  an  amoont  of 
proof  on  thissabjee*^  replete  with  interest^  and  withal, 
to  the  Christian  reader,  instruelive  and  confirmatory. 
To  the  attention  of  young  men,  especially,  who«b:eady 
love  the  Bible,  the  author  oamaMnda  the  vohime^  and 
herein  we  cordially  unite.  While  from  this  we  would 
not  have  it  inferred  that  we  s^ipcove  of  every  senti- 
me&t  or  opinion  advanced  by  the  writer,  we  must  say 
that  we  eafceem  very  highly  this  effort  of  his  pen  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young,  and  trust  he  will  be  encou- 
raged to  proceed  with  his  intention  to  prepare  a  similar 
volume  on  the  histoiy  o£  Moaea^  '^a  narrative,"*  he 
jastly  remarks,*' still  more  important,  in  some  respects, 
than  that  of  Joseph.** 

From  the  volume  before  us  we  would  gladly  extract 
at  some  length.  In  the  present  number,  however,  we 
can  only  affoid  space  for  what  fotiows : — 

"  Pharaoh  and  hty  courtiers  acknowledg|^  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Hebrew's  counsel  (in  reference  to  the 
fiimine),  and  now  the  moment  is  at  hand  when  Joeeph 
is  to  step  into  that  exalted  station  for  which  Provi- 
dence had  destined  him  firom  hk  early  youth.  '  Cvi 
we  find  8u<^  a  one  as  this  is,'^said  the  monarch  to  his 
servants,  ^  man  in  whom  th^  Spirit  of  (rod  is  ?'  But 
what  meant  the  king  by  this  exporeasion  1  Did  he  know 
God  1  Wa»  he  not  a  worshipper  of  Ba,  Kneph,  and 
Phtaii  2  Yes ;  but  it  is  possible  that  his  confidence  in 
hia  own  gods  had  been  somewhat  shaken,  and  that, 
having  heard  Joseph  speak  of  Elohim,  he  recognized 
him  as  the  inspirer  of  nis  servant.  .  And  now  he  re- 
solves that  this  man — this  stranger — this  Hebrew — 
shall  be  ruler  in  the  land  of  E^ypt.  '  Forasmuch,' 
said  he  to  Joseph, '  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this, 
there  is  nooe  so  discreet  and  wise  as  tho«  art ;  thou 
Shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  aooocdtng  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled ;  only  in  the  throne  will 
I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Jo-ioph,  See,  I  have  set  thee  this  day  over  all  the  land 
of  E^ypt*  (Gen.  xlL  39.  41}. 

^' 'Thou  hast  gntnted  me  Hfo  and  favour,"  said  the 
patriarch  Job,  'and  thy  visitation  hath  preserved  my 
BI)irit.'  With  ecjoal  propriety  might  Joseph,  at  this 
moxuent,  have  gi^ea  utterance  to  the  sentiment,  for 
DOW  lie  saw  the  doud  breaking,  and  the  light  begin- 
ning to  shine  upon  his  path.  And  that  his  spirit 
glowed  with,  gratitude  to  bis  deliverer  who  can  doubt  ? 
In  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  he  would  conceal  his  feel- 
ings, but  when  he  found  himself  alone,  and  not  a  pri- 
soner, but  a  ruler  and  a  prince,  they  would  burst  forth 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  who 
had  honoured  him  so  greatly  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

"  And  now  *  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his 
neck.' 

•-•  •Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,'^is  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  How  greatly  dkl  he  hon- 
our Joseph?    Joseph  had  hoBAOred  hun,  amd  nov. 


having  for  ten  yeais  laantiriiMd  lA  fidelity,  the  time 
was  come  when  he  should  be  raised  from  tne  dungeon 
to  a  position  next  the  throne. 

**  Strange  nftoat  have  besA  the  vunMons  of  Joseph 
at  this  time^  raised  to  h^acMir  aa  he  was  so  suddenly. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  genius  can  adapt  itself  to 
the  varied  circumstances  of  lifo.  There  is  a  true  no* 
biUty  about  it»  so  that,  without  embaicassmeDt,  it  can 
pass  aionoe  {rata  the  lowliest  to  the  most  exalted  state, 
it  can  sustain  the  trials  of  a  prison;  it  can  be  athoma 
anidst  the  qpleadoara  of  a  ooort 

^  To  thepe  events  the  martyr  Stwhen  referred  in 
his  celebrated  addrcsa  to  the  Jew%  when  he  aaicL  ^And 
the  patriarcha^  moved  with  envy,  sold  Josepn  into 
Egypt ;  but  God  waa  with  him,  and  delivered  aim  out 
of  all  his  afflietioo%  and  save  him  &vo«r  and  wisdom 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  £S^;ypt^  and  he  made 
him  ii^vemor  over  i^gypt,  and  all  his  noose.'  Stephen 
saw  in  the  history  of  Joseph  a  type  of  the  history  of 
Christy  who,  though,  n^ected  b^  his  own  people,  waa 
accepted  and  honoured  l^  the  Gentiles ;  and,  dwelling 
on  taese  facts,  and  others  similar  to  them,  the  nobla 
martyr  intimated  that  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  Jews  of  his  own  age  had  been  disfilayed  by  their 
ftkthers  firom  the  earnest  times.  It  is  in  this  light  (mlv 
that  his  memorable  speech  can  be  understood,  and, 
viewed  in  this  light,  it  uluetratea  the  connection  which 
safasiatft  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  corroborates  the  opinion  which  has 
already  been  advanced,  of  the  typical  character  of 
JosHih's  hbtory. 

''We  are  not,  however,  to  look  either  here  or  else- 
where for  minute  resemblances  between  Joseph  and 
Christ ;  for  if  we  do^  we  shall  be  led  into  the  extrava- 
ganees  of  some  of  the  ancient  aUsgorista  Typical 
theology  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  aeifloace^  and  requires  to  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  care.  Whilst  the  studoat  of  the  Bible  should 
be  anxioua  to  discover  the  real  conneotion  that  sub- 
sists between  one  portion  of  Scripture  and  another, 
he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  hia  guard  against 
beiag  led  away  by  mere  fitacdful  analogies,  and  ahould 
cultivate  that  sobriety  oi  mind  which  Is  essential  to  a 
right  i^q^rdbensiou  of  the  truth.** 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  work  is  well 
got  up,  and  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  represen- 
tation of  *•'  One  of  the  Gateways  of  the  Great  Temple 
of  Camac.** 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  RICHARD  OLARIDGB.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Tetter,  Exhorting  to  Faitbfalness  and  Obedience 
to  the  Lonk's  Re^uirings.  By  R.  €•  Maaohester:  Jamxs 
Butob,  Oidhun  Btreet. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  tract,  and  its  ex- 
tensive circtdation  among  Friends  at  thew  present 
time  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  attended  with  benefit; 
and  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  it  can  be  had 
for  Qd.  per  dozen,  we  doubt  not  many  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of 
Truth  at  a  small  expense.  It  is  well  adapted  for  in- 
closing in  letters  to  correspondente  everywhere^ 


L: 


AK  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MEMOIRS  AND  WRIT- 
INGS OF  JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY.  Bf  Wiluam 
HoDOSOX,  Jun.    Fhiladclphift,  18£;6. 

Wb  believe  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
ever-blessed  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  to  those  who 
wish  information,  and  desire  to  see  the  matter  ably, 
andy  we  'Uiij^^  unanswerably  bandied,  the  work  be- 
fore us  will  be  perused  with  natisfcdian. 
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THE  BRITISH  FRIEND. 


*A  Motiih^  1856. 


vatittie^. 


How  aalatary  and  sweet  is  the  correction  of  the 
Almighty,  when  acoompanied  with  the  infinitely 
precious  teaching  of  that  Spirit  of  truth,  whose  title, 
^  The  Comforter,"  is  justified  by  the  joyful  issue  in 
which  his  sharpest  issues  and  rebukes  in  due  time 
terminate !  But  how  long  shall  our  pernicious  and 
poisonous  dross  oleave  to  us !  Terrestrial  air  Will  be 
too  gross  for  us  to  breathe  when  we  cease  to  need 
God%  instructing  rod  and  refining  furnace.  We,  who 
stand  up  to  convey  salvation  to  others,  need,  for  their 
sakes,  a  double  portion  of  purification,  and  conse- 
quently of  chastisement,  tiowever,  the  Work  of 
awakening  sinners,  of  drawing  them  to  Christ,  and 
building  them  up  in  him ,  with  allits  pai  nful  appendages, 
will  by  and  by  abundantly  commend  itself  to  all  who 
have  been  uprightly  engaged  in  it,  though  they  should 
learn  ever  so  much  bv  experience  of  tue  meaning  of 
those  apostolical  words,  **  We  are  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  distressed/'  &c. — Letters  of  Dr.  Love, 

In  divine  condescension,  and  with  fatherly  care 
Ood  leads  men.  There  is  not  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day,  and  of  fire  by  nighty  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
the  wilderness  wanderers ;  but  the  absence  of  a  visible 
symbol  of  the  Divine  leader's  presence  does  not  in- 
volve the  absence  of  the  invisible  Guide.  Strangely, 
mysteriously,  but  safely,  are  Christian  men  conducted. 
Their  personal  experience  is  a  record  of,  and  a  com- 
mentary upon,  the  fidelity  of  Him  who  is  bringing 
^many  sons  unto  Aory^^-Struggleefor  Life. 

The  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  world 
amoimts  to  three  thousand  and  sixty-four.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  profess  more  than  one  thousand 
different  religions. 

What  exonerates  the  church  called  Christian,  at 
the  present  day,  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ  ? 
Have  they  procured  a  new  dispensation  to  redtty  to 
retaliate,  to  kill,  to  mingle  in  all  the  bloody  contests, 
the  Wild  projects  of  ambition,  which  agitate  the  ele- 
ments of  society?  Ahis!  Christianity  assuredly  pre- 
sents to  the  world  a  far  different  exterior  from  what 
it  did  in  the  primitive  church,  when  Christiana  did 
not  refisl  injury  by  vioUhce^  nor  milage  in  war. 


13irt»f. 

First  Moxtii,  1856. 
80th.  At  nuddersflold,  IIanxah  Ja.nb.  wife  of  Arthur  Thomas 
Palmer,  a  too;  who  w&a  named  Joseph  Sdward. 

Scooivo  BJoiiTn,  1860. 
7th.  At  Sqmmer  Hill,  near  Bakewell,  Mart,  wifo  of  Heory 

Dowmmn.  Jun.,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Sophia. 
10th.  At  Ilaokney,  near  London,  Awxa,  wifo  of  WUliam 
K.iinbyp  a  son. 

"^•.i^^  *'*I?^'  Bri«*ln  Street,  DnbliD,  Euiabstu,  wife  of 

William  Malone,  a  daughter:  named  Ellen. 
20th.  At  Woodsido,   near  Darlington.  Mart,  wife  of  John 

Ilarns,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Bcrtlia, 

ToiBO  Mo2iTn,  1856. 

M.  Carolixs,  wife  of  William  Lloyd,  Castlc-Donnimrton.  a 
son.  * 

6th.  KuiABBTir,  wifo  of  Joseph  Webster,  of  Darlington,  a 

son;  who  was  named  Joseph  UradT. 
18tb.  At  85,  Sommerford  Orove,  Stoke-Xowington  Road. 

London,  Jaxs  Wtx.xs.  wifo  of  John  Bollis.  a  daughter; 

who  was  named  EmiJ/  Jane. 
aOtb.  At  Warrington,  Louisa,  wifo  of  William  B.  Heath,  a 

son;  who  was  named  Wilfred  U.argraTe. 
...  At  Ipswieh,  Maru,  wife  of  George  Uorsnaill,  a  danghter; 

who  was  named  Ilenrietia. 
Wth.  At  Warrington,  Ar.t,  wife  of  Edmund  Robiason.  a 

daughter;  who  was  named  Emilr. 
28tb.  At  Warrington.  llAxxAn,  wife  of  Edward  Wott.  a  son: 

who  was  namsd  Edward. 


fBiUXXitL%t%. 

TniRo  Moxth,  1856. 

19th.  Oboroi  Dtmond.  of  Birmingham,  son  of  John  Bjmond, 

of  Exeter,  to  Ellsx,  daughter  of  Thomas  Soathali,  of  Bir> 

mingham. 
26th.  At  Bishop- Wearmottth,  Edwabd  Backoocsb,  jun.,  to 

KATnARixB,  onlj  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Mounsey. 
27th.  At  Lancaster.  Artudr  Clark,  son  of  Isaac  Clark,  of 

Lancaster,  to  Mart,  danghter  of  James  and  the  late  Mmtj 

Hall,  of  Uest  Bank,  near  Lancaster. 

BratlS. 
Eienrn  Moxrn,  1855. 
6lh.  Kear  Melbourne.  Australia,  Rged  81,  Avsa  Mabu  8ba- 
jf  AX,  wife  of  Joseph  John  Wells. 

TwiLPTii  Moktr,  1855. 
19tlk.  At  Islewortb.  Riobard  Kidd,  aged  about  78. 

Sbcoxo  Moxtii,  1856. 
6th.  At  her  residence,  Mouut  Radford.  Exeter,  aged  71, 

Sarah  Bparkbs,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Sparkes. 
9th.  At  Bradley,  near  Sltipton.  Elus  Towvbkd,  aged  73  years, 

a  quiet,  unassuming  Friend,  whose  end  was  peace. 
14th.  At  Ilcnsingham.  near  WhitehaTen,  aged  13  months  and 

1 4  days.  Maroarbt  Jakb.  daoeliter  of  Isaac  and  Jane  Bragg. 
27ib.  At  Bi«bop« Auckland,  Axx  xaxsox,  aged  about  68,  widow 

of  Joshua  lanson. 
28th.  Aged  90.  Aqxbb  Hadwbx,  of  Kendal,  widow  of  Isaao 

Had  wen. 
29th.  At  LiTcrpool,  aged  81.  Mart  Gillait,  widow  of  the  lato 

Samuel  Gillan.  of  Dublin. 

Tninn  Moxth.  1856. 
4th.  At  Aodley  Place,  Blackburn,  aged  7  years  and  4  months, 

Sarah  Martha,  daughter  of  Richard  and  EUen  Sbackleton. 
9th.  At  the  residence  of  her  son.  r.t  Otterbum.  Axx  SnAOKLB- 

Tov,  aged  56,  late  of  Airton,  near  Settle. 
Idth.  At  Shelton,   Staffordshire,   Carouxb  Enirn,  infant 

daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  RandalU 
21  St.  At  Bedford,  near  Moy,  in  her  83d  year,  Sarah  Bar- 

CROPT.  widow  of  John  Barcroft,  of  Lisburn. 
ller  suTTiTing  relations  haTc  the  comfortable  hope  that, 

through  redeeming  lore  and  mercy,  she  was  prepared  for 

the  soleom  change. 
32d.  At  Manchester,  Nathaxibl  Cabo. 

.,'^**^*JJ!®''*"*  oircuUr  and  minute  were  issued  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  Uio  Total  and  Immediate 
LcgislatiTe  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  TrafBo.  Offices 
41.  John  Dalton  Street.  Manchester  :—**  My  Dear  Sir —I 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  fulfil  the  instructions  laid 
upon  me  by  our  ExeeutiTe  Committee,  by  forwarding  to 
you  a  notification  of  the  loss  we  hare  sustained  in  the  de. 
cease  of  our  treasurer,  Nathaniel  Card,  Esq. 

"  lie  had  been  for  kome  time  in  bad  health,  and  on  Satnr- 
da J  last  passed  awav  from  among  ns.  peaceably  and  with 
great  oomposure.  Ills  last  wishes  were  associated  with 
the  success  of  our  great  cause.— Most  truly  yours. 

"Samubl  Popb.* 

mXUTB    or    SPBCIAL    XXBCDTITB    COMlflTTBB. 

Adopted  unaninum$ly,  Martk  24, 1856. 

•«  That  this  Committee,  haring  heard  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  deocase  of  Nathaniel  Card,  tbo  treasurer  of 
the  AJliance.  dc«ire  at  once  ^o  express  their  svmpatbr 
with  his  mourning  family,  and  to  record  their  own  sense 
of  bercaTemcnt,  in  the  loss  of  a  beloTed  fcllow-labourer. 

"Owing  Its  origin  to  his  philanthropy,  and  much  of  its 
progress  to  his  deroted  and  self-denying  seal,  the  Aixiakcb 

15  itself  a  monument  to  Nathaniel  Card. 

*•  His  name  will  be  historicalljr  associated  wkh  the  ercat 
cause  which  he  loTcd,  while  his  true  goodness  and  priTato 
worth  hare  embalmed  his  memory  among  bis  friends  •*         ' 
27th.  At  Warrington,  Emilt,  infant  daughter  of  Edmund  and  , 
Ann  Robinson.  I 

29th.  EBBjitBiBB  SBAOBLiiroif.  of  MoODO  CotUge.  near  BalU- 
toro,  county  Kildare,  agod  72. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Tyson.  Jun.,  Baltiroore.—Tbanks  for  his  letter,  and  lor 
the  iiiformation  it  conreyed,  which  was  relioTing  to  the 
psrties  on  whoso  behalf  bo  so  kindly  made  inquiry. 

b.  W.^The  poetical  effusion  ho  refers  to  has  lepeatedlr 
appeared  in  print  in  Uiis  country.  ".f«»m7ui7 

J.  T — The  extract  next  month. 
,»^w    r*r'.u".'  ^^  M"  *''**pl*'  *'  unavoidably  deferred  till  our 
Mnd '  ^       ^^  *"  ****  P^P'^'ion  of  P*rt  ae- 

fl^?  wffiiS'  ^/wjfwol  -Apply  to  Joeeph  Smith,  Oxford 
Btroet^  W niteeiiapel,  London. 
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CHIEFLY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTEEESTS  OF  THE  SOCIBTT  OP  FRIENDS. 
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CAPITAL   FUNISnUSNTS. 
For  Tn  BanMB  Fuura. 

Capital  PmnsHimrr  ia  a  vecf  nice,  and,  at  thesams 
thne,  a  very  diflicalt  snhject  for  legialatora  to  legis' 
late  npoD.  Much  debatable  grousd  can  be  gone 
over  on  both  uda  of  this  delicate  qnwtiMi,  and,  &■ 
IS  argument  goes,  tlie  udea  an  naarlj  eqnmL  I 
would,  howeTer,  entfrtam  iny  adheaion  to  the  opinion 
of  not  a  few,  that  capital  punishment  or  the  paniah- 
ment  of  denth  for  crimes  committsd,  onght  ia  no 
to  be  Naorted  to;  and,  with  all  rei^act  to  the 
apprehonaioDB  of  others,  I  will  stata  ray  eonvictions 
tiieicon,  and  beg  JeaTs  to  anbmit  thaia  to  their  oonai- 
deration,  that  IVntb,  which  is  eternal,  may  gnide  na 
both,  and  conqner  over  mind,  and  bring  evai;^  thonght 
'  snbjection  to  her  mild  and  gentle  away. 
.  Ct^piial  pitnithtaMtU  an  obftctioHabli  m  any 
ooM,  beemue  man  dtprivei  kitf^am  cf  A*  lift  kt  cait- 
jl  ffiwe—la  take  away  life  is  Uia  mont  mponsiMs 
art  of  tho  creatnre,  Biid~onght  never  to  be  endnrod. 
The  art  supposes  Divine  omuiBcience.  It  oasumea 
judgment  without  mercy.  Death  is  made  tiie  laat 
eal,  and  agiunat  iriiiah  then  k  no  riaiag  Of. 
Crimea  tX  various  degrees  ahoald  hare  varioua  de- 
grees of  pumBbment;  but  death  is  not,  and  seldom  can 
be  considered  a  pauiahment  Death  is  the  certain 
lot  of  all  men,  and  to  deprive  a  orlmiual  of  lib  ia  Cody 
shorteDing  his  moTtal  enstoiee — not  pnnirthig  him 
ttx  hia  crimes. 

It  is  sometimes  an  easy  matter  witAi  a  prejudiced 
person,  "clad  in  a  little  taief  authority,"  to  anm  up  a 
se,  and  adjudge  it,  and  dien,  in  a  grave  and  scdemn 
tone,  doom  the  hapicn  cnlprit  to  the  penalty  of  tha 
gibbet.  It  may  be  the  deUnqnent  at  the  bar  is  a 
felon  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  who  haa  lost  tha  respert 
due  to  himself  and  to  society— has  broken  oU  law,  and 
.  lonao  upon  his  fellow- mortals  with  a  dagger  in 
hia  band,  and  acted  the  part  of  tlie  midnight  anaanain 
It  may  be  he  is  a  fiend  in  human  ah^te,  Uoated  with 
erimc^  and  thoa  rendered  abooxions  to  civilized  man, 
who  is  in  dread  and  danger  from  hia  mtrestrained  and 
nngoTeFTuable  passions.  But  ia  ho  not,  on  this  very 
ount,  more  aa  objert  of  pity  and  of  commiseration  1 
I  is  loathsome  in  lua  own  Ngbt,  dogiaded  and  cle- 
b«oed  In  the  wght  of  otlMsm.  What  a  sad  apeetaole  is 
this!      To  ranove  it  from  public  view  is  deeirable 


bnt  to  aanihilate  by  the  rope  or 
die  guillotine,  te  bad  in  prineii^e  and  eondnefve  to  no 
good  in  practice,  tt  is  lilie  l^isladve  revenge~-the 
lofty  power  of  the  good  over  the  bad— the  vengeance 
of  authority — and  the  delegated  pride  erf  the  free  over 
the  bonded  slave  trf  eorupt  and  rtdons  passioua. 
n.  Capital  ptmitkmeMt  am  oigMtiiyitabU  in  any 
'Je,  beeavK  men  are  vUerly  at  fatdt  who  addttee  th« 
practice  of  the  Old  TettametU  ehureh, — Under  the 
Jewish  theocracy  the  rule  or  law  was  universal 
against  eiverydeviator  from  the  Divine  mind — against 
the  witch — against  tha  SaUiath-fareaker—against  the 
oovetouB  man — agunst  the  rebel  t«  parental  authority 
equally  as  against  the  murderer.  The  announcement 
was  imperative,  and  admitted  of  no  discretionary 
po«er  tu  dw  <L«ut«d  judge.  The  vioUtor  of  Divine 
law  was  inatMitly  eoDHgnea  Va  tii«>k  No  advocate 
aonld  plead  hia  i«teaar,  and  if  any  aueh  were  tauai, 
he  was  iumiediately  clnsaed  with  the  condemned. 

What  an  imposing  proof  we  have  presented  to  us  of 
the  absolute  nature  of  Divine  law,  and  of  tbe  direful 
amMqueneee  of  breaking  it,  in  Joshua  vii — A  certain 
msa  named  AjAm  eovated  a  goodly  Babylonian 
garment,  and  900  shekris  of  silver,  and  a  wedge 
of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight  among  the  spoils  of 
Jericho.  He,  his  sons  and  bta  daughters,  his  oxen, 
his  asaea,  his  sheep,  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had,  along 
with  the  Blver,  tbe  gold,  and  the  goodly  Babylonian 
garment,  were  oonstgned  to  one  common  fire,  and 
bnmed  to  sshes.  The  eseeotiou  of  this  sentence  was 
on  the  moment  of  conviction.  Bepeutance  was  too 
late.  They  were  stoned  with  stones,  and  then  con- 
sumed by  the  flame.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tbe 
just  Jndge  of  human  artions  acted  in  oprightneas,  in 
troth,  and  in  mercy.  The  oSender  was  self-condemued. 
He  knew  hia  duty  to  Qod  and  to  hia  fellow-aojoumer 
to  the  land  of  promise,  bnt  he  did  it  not.  He  became 
an  object  of  Divine  disj^eaenre.  He  bad  bronght  a 
■ad,  eakmity  upon  the  tribes.  They  were,  in  couae- 
qnenee  of  bis  sin,  stopped  in  their  progress.  They 
fell  before  their  enemies.  Mourning  and  disappoint- 
ment seized  every  one  of  them  j  and  when  tho  man 
who  had  been  the  cause  was  discovered,  the  sin  could 
not  be  removed  without  the  death  of  the  sinner. 
But  what  part  had  the  tons,  or  the  daughters,  or  the 
oxen,  or  the  ssaes,  or  the  sheep  of  Actum  in  the  art 
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of  oovetonsness  ?  No  one  can  tell.  Yet  they  were 
consigned  to  one  oommon  pile.  The  guilt  of  the  head 
of  the  fiiimily  descended  to  every  member.  The 
passive  and  unoffending  cattle  were  placed  in  the 
same  category,  and  treated  as  equally  guilty.  They 
were  his,  and  that  was  enough.  Sin  was  brought 
home  to  their  master,  and  the  whole  household  suffer. 

From  these  considerations,  where  is  the  man,  or 
the  class  of  men,  who  could,  for  a  moment,  presume  to 
be  invested  with  the  high  prerogative  claimed  and 
maintained  by  the  Hebrew  judge?  Who  would 
adjudge  condemnation  equally  to  the  son  as  to  the 
father,  for  the  sin  of  the  latter  ?  or  who  would  cast 
the  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  the  asses  into  the  same  scale? 
None  would,  and  none  could.  Now  and  for.  ever 
eveiy  man  is  judged  for  his  own  sin,  and  the  inappli- 
cability to  our  code  of  laws  of  this  painful  history  is 
at  once  apparent  and  conclusive.  The  nature  ^d 
design  of  the  Jewish  economy,  in  its  legislative  enact- 
ments, in  its  mlers"— whether  as  priests,  or  prophets, 
or  kings,  or  princes — were  all  typical  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  altogether  different  in  its  spirit  and  ten- 
dency, in  its  application  and  injunction.  The  moral 
remains,  but  the  practice  is  inimicaL  '^  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee, 
and  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast 
it  from  thee,'"  convey  to  us  the  amount  of  the  rigorous 
and  severe  law  imder  tlie  old  dispensation — death  to 
the  evil  passions,  instead  of  death  to  the  sinner — 
arraigning  the  mind  before  the  judge,  and  listening 
to  the  condemnation  pronounced,  and  cutting  off  the 
sin,  in  lieu  of  cutting  off  the  head. 

IIL  Capital  punuhments  are  obfeeiionalie  in  any 
case,  because  they  do  not  deter  the  vncJted  from  a  tv- 
newal  of  their  wickedness. — No  sooner  is  a  public  exe- 
cution announced,  than  thousands  of  thousands  flock 
to  the  spot  to  witness  the  deed.  The  vicious  principle 
of  revenge  is  fully  satiated,  and  a  thrill  of  horrid 
satisfaction  vibrates  thn»ih-the  ignorant  crowd. 
To  disappoi^i  -efats  Batisfaction,  and  to  destroy  the 
desire  of  sudi  low,  degrading,  and  brutal  feeling, 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  executive  of  our  country. 
Among  the  many  others  who  cluster  around  the 
erected  gibbet,  to  witness  the  fatal  drop  which  ushers 
the  con<kmned  into  eternity — sad  and  strange  to  tell — 
the  noted  thief  is  of  the  numbec.  His  eye  greedily 
fixes  upon  his  prey,  and,  while  the  revolting  scene  is 
progressing,  he  is  adding  to  his  store  of  ill-gotten  gains. 
Man,  in  many  respects,  though  civilized  and  improved 
bv  education,  is  savage  in  his  nature  and  ferocious  in 
his  character,  and  needs  all  the  power  of  restraint  and 
the  persuasion  of  principle  to  surmount  them;  and 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  to  induce  their  latent 
operation;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  exciting 
scene  of  a  public  execution  fosters  the  worst  of 
passions,  and,  like  seed  sown  on  a  roeky  soil,  bears 
thorns  and  briars  in  abundance,  so  the  prevention 
of  such  sights  might  lead  to  a  cure,  or  at  least  to  a 
modification  of  the  mental  hallucination  and  mistaken 
practice  of  any  good  coming  to  society  from  them. 

Our  penal  code  is  at  the  present  day  happily  on- 
dergoing  revision.  The  principles  of  the  laiv&med 
Draco  are  now  disputed  and  denied.  He,  in  his  wis- 
dom, judged  every  crime  as  alike  heinous,  and 
awarded  the  same  punishment.  With  him  every 
crime  was  capital,  and  the  defaulter  suffeved  death. 
But  now  few  or  none  of  the  many  crimes  which  men 
commit  are  so  judged;  yea,  even  manslaughter  is 
banishment,  and  none  but  aggravated  cases  ofmurder 
have  the  sentence  of  deatK  And  why  is  sJl  this? 
Because  the  public  feeling  is  against  the  gallows,  and 
desires  to  divert  the  mi^d  mm  it  to  a  better  and 
more  rational  mode  of  punishment. 

We  are  in  a  great  measure  creatures  of  imitation. 


and  more  especially  the  young;  and  to  some  the  power 
of  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  to  present  any  object, 
either  of  a  good  or  bad  quality,  the  imitative  &culty 
will  almost  immediately  produce  a  duplicate.  This 
is  equally  true  mentally,  morally,  and  pnysicaJly;  and 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  distressing  consequences 
of  public  executions,  is  that  the  young  have  been 
found  to  imitate  in  their  own  persons  what  they  have 
seen  done  to  others.  "  Let  us  play  at  hanging,*'  say 
little  sportive  urchins;  and  not  a  few  innocents  have 
died  in  the  game.  Besides  the  young,  the  old  and 
the  middle  aged  have  been  no  less  aff^ted  after  the 
ghastly  show  of  a  public  death.  Private  suicides  are 
too  notorious  to  escape  observation.  The  supreme 
dignity  of  man  is  lost  sight  of— his  mangled  remains 
consigned  to  a  felon's  grave-^ew  or  none  to  shed  a 
tear  of  sympathy  over  his  fiite;  and  the  despairing, 
the  drooping,  the  distressed,  and  the  forlorn,  foolishly, 
wickedly,  and  irretrievably  plunge  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity,  and  do  to  themselves  what  they  have  wit- 
nessed as  done  to  others.  Hence  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  abrogating  altogether  the  cause  which 
produces  such  humbling  effects,  and  resorting  to  an 
act  of  retributive  justice,  which  will  bring  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  guilty,  and  which  will  serve  as  an 
effectual  preventive  in  others. 

lY.  Capital  punishments  are  ohjectionaJble  in  any 
case,  because  man  in  his  primeval  state,  without  judge 
or  jury  either  to  try  or  condemn  the  assailant  upon 
innocent  life,  wcu  not  consigned  to  death, — God  himself 
was  then  Judge  supreme.  Man  was  then  amenable 
to  Him  alone  for  all  his  actions.  There  was  then 
no  other  witness  to  human  deeds  than  the  omniscient 
One.  And  yet  we  find  the  murderer  of  a  brother, 
when  accused,  condemned,  and  consciously  made 
guilty,  dismissed  firom  the  bar.  He  had  a  mark  put 
upon  him.  He  was  known  by  that  mark  wherever 
ho  went.  It  was  indelible.  No  human  power  could 
obliterate  it.  He  was  recognized  by  idl  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  as  the  murderer  of  a  brother;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  of  his  proved  guiltiness  and 
known  character,  a  woe  is  pronounced  against  the 
man  who  may  lift  up  his  avenging  hand  against  Cain. 
The  words  are  peculiar: — "  And  the  Lord  said.  Who- 
soever slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him 
sevenfold.*'  The  mark  put  upon  Cain,  while  it  desig- 
nated his  murder,  protected  ms  person.  No  man  was 
allowed  to  take  vengeance  upon  him.  He  walked 
abroad  under  the  shield  of  his  mark.  Though  known 
as  a  murderer,  he  was  spared  his  life,  but  destined  to 
be  a  fuffitive  and  a  vagabond.    He  was  not  even 

Eunished  with  solitary  confinement  He  suffered 
aunted  remorse  under  the  eye  of  his  fellow-men;  and 
when  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  him,  he  in- 
wardly felt  how  justly  he  deserved  it ;  and  his  roam- 
ing from  country  to  country  was  a  public  intimation 
of  the  fugitive  state  of  such.  His  presence  served  as 
an  admonition  to  all  onlookers,  and  warned  them  of 
his  condiGrn  and  noted  punishment. 

I  would  not  presume,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
to  descant  upon  the  very  many  and  complicated  texts 
of  Scripture  that  insist  upon  retributive  justice,  and 
assign  the  manslayer  to  instant  death.  The  summary 
and  imalterable  law  contained  in  these  Divine  words, 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  bt  man  shall  his 
BLOOD  BB  BHSD,"  embody  within  them  a  truth  of  the 
j;reatest  possible  interest  and  importance.  The  law 
IS  imperative,  and  admits  of  no  delay.  **  By  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,"  intimates  witness-bearing,  trial, 
and  condemnation.  ''Blood  for  blood," ''An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  was  the  invariable 
procedure  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  While  the 
sublimity,  the  weighty  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  text 
remain  in  full  force,  it  is  not  only  questionahle  to 
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follow  the  letter  of  the  words  now,  but  highly  neces- 
sary to  take  a  more  mercifal  view  of  human  delin- 
anencies.  "  He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy 
toat  hath  showed  no  mercy,  and  mercy  rejoiceth 
against  judgment,"  seems  to  be  the  rule  and  the 
guide,  and  which  ought  to  be  paramount,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ^*  blood  for  blood"  and  ''tooth 
for  tooth"  system. 

However,  as  this  particular  scripture,  ^'WkoM 
theddeth  matCs  bloody  by  man  shcdl  Ai>  blood  be  shed^^ 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  treating  on  this  subject,  I 
would  venture  to  make  one  or  two  deductions  from  it. 

Ist.  To  what  nation  was  the  law  applied  ?  To  the 
Jewish,  and  to  the  Jewish  alone;  and  whose  whole 
code,  though  literally  practised,  had  a  spiritual  beai^ 
ing  and  application. 

5^.  Who  was  to  be  the  avenger?  God  himself, 
through  the  medium  of  some  instrument  raised  up  to 
do  His  will.  And  where  is  the  erring  mortal  to  be 
found  who  could  assume  such  a  high  prerogative? 
Yea,  does  not  the  Scripture  testify,  ^  Y  engeanoe  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

3d.  Why  is  the  term  blood  so  specially  used? 
Doubtless  because  blood  alone  could  satisfy  Divine 
justice,  and  expiate  for  sin  conmdtted. 

If  these  three  questions  were  enlarged  upon,  and 
illustrated'  by  *' comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spirituak,"  the  inist  which  has  been  made  to  obscure 
the  Divine  light  resting  on  the  text  would  be  cleared 
away,  and  a  radiance  would  issue  from  it  which  would 
enlighten  many  a  dark  mind  which  gropes  at  noon- 
day. 

In  fine,  the  high  destiny  of  man  and  his  reciprocal 
duties  are  involved  in  this  question.  To  understand 
our  mutual  obligations  and  our  sympathies  to  erring 
humanity  arigh^  would  do  mudi  to  alleviate  our 
rigorous  exactions  as  recompenses  for  the  violation  of 
law.  Stem  justice,  arrayed  in  all  the  dignity  of  injured 
virtue,  should  ever  be  maintained  when  punishing  an 
offender;  yet  it  is  possible  to  obtain  her  rights  with- 
out brutalizing  the  feelings  and  outraging  the  passions; 
and  the  time  will  come  '^en  a  brighter  day  will  be- 
hold no  such  scenes,  and  when  ^  hanging  bv  the  neck 
till  dead "  will  be  a  sentence  never  heard  from  any 
bench.  May  that  day  soon  dawn—  may  every  success 
follow  the  attempts  to  inform  the  public  mind — and 
may  all  men  feel  and  act  toward  each  other  as 
brothers  of  one  common  family,  bound  together  by  the 
bonds  of  love,  of  oompassion,  and  of  sympathy,  not  less 
than  of  truth,  of  honour,  and  of  integrity. 
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FRIENDS: 
THSIB  ORIGIN,  DISTIKQUI8HIKQ  PRIKCIPLES, 

AND  PRACTICES. 

{OontinMed  fnm  page  9.) 

Eldxbs.— I  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  the 
reader  must  have  observed,  that  certain  persons,  called 
elders,  watched  over  those  who  came  forward  in  the 
ministry,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  proper  qualification  or  call;  I  shall  now  state 
who  the  elders  are,  as  well  as  more  particularly  the 
nature  of  their  office. 

To  every  particular  meeting  certain  elders,  both 
men  and  women,  sometimes  more  in  number  and 
sometimes  less,  according  as  persons  can  be  found 
qualified,  are  appointed.  These  are  nominated  by  a 
committee  appomted  by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
coxnunction  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Quar^ 
terly  Meeting;  and  as  the  office  annexed  to  the 
name  of  elder  is  considered  peculiarly  important  by 
the  Society,  particular  caz6  is  taken  that  persons  of 


clear  discernment,  and  such  as  excel  in  the  spiritual 
ear,  and  such  as  are  blameless  in  their  lives,  are  ap- 
pointed to  it.  It  is  recommended  that  neither  wealth 
nor  age  be  allowed  to  operate  as  inducements  in  the 
choice  of  them.  Indeed,  so  much  care  is  required  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  this  office,  that 
if  persons  perfectly  suitable  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
meetings  are  to  be  left  without  them. 
It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  elders,  when  ap- 

Sointed,  to  watch  over  the  ^iritual  authority  and 
octrine  of  young  ministers,  and  also  to  watch  over 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  ministers  generally,  and 
tenderly  to  advise  with  such  as  appear  to  them  to  be 
deficient  in  any  of  the  qualifications  which  belong  to 
their  high  calling. 

When  we  consider  that  every  religious  society  at- 
taches a  more  than  common  respectability  to  the  per- 
son who  performs  the  sacerdotal  office,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  supposing,  whenever  a  minister  may 
be  thought  to  err,  that  many  otfhdim  who  are  aware 
of  his  error  will  want  the  courage  to  point  it  out  to 
him,  and  that  others  will  excuse  themselves  from 
doing  it,  by  saying  that  interference  on  this  occasion 
does  not  belong  more  immediately  to  them  than  to 
others.  This  institution,  therefore,  of  elders,  fixes 
the  office  on  individuals.  It  makes  it  their  duty  to 
watch  and  advise.  It  makes  them  responsible  for 
connnunications  not  spirituallv  authorized,  for  un- 
sound doctrine,  and  for  the  bad  conduct  of  their 
ministers.  And  this  responsibility  is  considered  as 
likely  to  give  persons  that  courage  in  watching  over 
the  ministry  which  they  might  otherwise  want. 
Hence,  if  a  minister  among  Friends  were  to  preach 
without  proper  spiritual  authority,  or  unaounoly,  or 
to  act  inconsistently  with  his  calling,  he  would  be 
generally  sure  of  being  privately  spoken  to  by  one  or 
more  of  the  elders. 

13iifl  office  of  elders,  as  &r  2is  it  is  concerned  in 
advising  ministers  x^e  iLa  jKoepel,  had  its  foundation 
laid  by  George  Fox.  Many  perscns^vrKo.  «neaged  in 
the  ministry  in  his  time  are  described  by  him  as 
''having  run  into  imaginations,  or  as  having  gone 
beyond  their  measure;**  and  in  these  cases,  whenever 
they  should  happen,  he  recommended  tiiat  one  or  two 
Friends,  if  they  saw  fit,  should  advise  with  them  in 
love  and  wisdom.  In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
evil  seems  to  have  increased;  for  as  the  Society  spread, 
numbers  pressed  forward  to  become  gospel  ministers. 
Many  supposed  that  they  had  a  call  from  the  Spirit, 
and  rose  up  and  preached,  and,  in  the  heat  of  their 
imaginations,  delivered  themselves  unprofitably.  Two 
or  mree  persons,  also,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, rose  up  occasionally,  and  spoke  at  the  same 
time.  Now  this  was  easily  to  be  cu>ne  in  a  religious 
society  where  all  were  allowed  to  speak,  and  where 
the  qualifications  of  ministers  were  to  be  judged  of 
in  part  by  the  truths  delivered,  or  ratiier,  where 
ordination  was  no  mark  of  the  ministry,  or  where  a 
human  appointment  of  it  was  unknown.  For  these 
reasons,  tnat  mode  of  superintendence  which  had  only 
been  suggested  by  Qeorge  Fox,  and  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  mdividuaJs,  was  perfected  into  an  establish- 
ment, out  of  imperious  neoeasitv  in  after  times.  Men 
were  appointed  to  determine  between  the  effects  of 
Divine  inspiration  and  human  imagination;  to  judge 
between  the  cool  and  sound,  and  the  enthusiastic  and 
defective;  and  to  put  a  bridle,  as  it  were,  upon  those 
who  were  not  likely  to  become  profitable  labourers 
in  tiie  harvest  of  the  gospel  And  as  this  office  was 
rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  principle  that 
''no  ordination  or  human  appointment  could  make  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,"  ao,  the  same  principle  con- 
tinuing among  Friends,  the  office  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day. 
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It  devolves  upon  the  elders,  agsin^  as  a  second  branch 
of  their  duty,  to  meet  the  ministers  of  the  church  at 
stated  seasons,  generally  once  in  three  months,  and  to 
spend  some  time  with  them  in  religious  retirement 
It  IS  supposed  that  opportunities  may  be  afforded  here 
of  encouraging  and  strengthening  young  ministers, 
of  oomforting  the  old,  and  of  giving  religious  advice 
and  assistance  in  various  ways;  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed,  at  any  rate,  that  religions  men  cannot  meet  in 
religious  confer^ioe  without  some  edification  to  each 
other.  At  these  meetings  queries  are  proposed,  rela- 
tive to  the  oooduct  both  of  ministers  and  elders,  which 
they  answer  in  writing  to  the  Quarterlv  Meetings  of 
mjjiisters  and  elders  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the 
ministers  and  elders  thus  assembled,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  their  duty  to  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  exhortation  of  one  another  for  good. 
They  can  make  no  laws,  like  the  ancient  synods  and 
other  convocations  of  the  clergy,  nor  dictate  any 
article  of  faith.  Neidier  can  they  meddle  with  the 
government  of  the  church.  Friends  allow  neither 
ministers  nor  elders,  by  virtue  of  their  ofiice,  to  inter- 
fere with  their  discipline.  Every  pr^osition  of  this 
sort  must  be  determmed  upon  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  1^  the  body  at  large. 

WoBfiHiP. — As  no  person,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duonbers  of  this  Society,  can  be  a  true  minister  of  the 
gospel  unless  he  feels  himself  called  or  appointed  by  the 
spirit  o(  God,  so  there  can  be  no  true  or  effectual  wor- 
dbip  unless  it  come  through  the  aid  of  the  same  Spirit. 

The  public  worship  of  God  is  usually  made  to  oox^ 
sisi  of  prayer  and  of  preaching. 

Prayer  is  &  solemn  address  of  the  soul  to  God.  It 
IS  a  ■^^*"""  confession  of  some  weakness,  or  thanks- 
nving  for  some  benefit^  or  petition  for  some  fisivour. 
But  friends  consider  such  an  address  as  d^fuived  of 
life  and  power,  unless  it  be  spiritually  conceived. 
Fat  the  spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities.    For  we  know 


(Matt.  X.  19;  Acts  L  4),  as  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  do.  lliey  endeavour  to  be  calm  and  ocMn- 
posed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall 
say.  They  endeavour  to  avcnd,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  activity  of  the  imagination,  and  everything  that 
rises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus 
brought  to  be  passive,  and  the  spiritual  fiiculty  to  be 
disencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to 
the  ^iritual  language  of  the  Creator.  They  believe 
it  their  duty  (to  spedc  in  Friends'  langna^)  to  main- 
tain the  "Watch,  by  preserving  the  imagination  from 
being  carried  away  by  thoughts  originating  in  man; 
and,  in  such  watch,  patientlv  to  wait  for  the  arising 
of  that  Life  which,  by  subduing  the  thoughts,  imar 
ginations,  and  desires  of  man,  produces  an  inward 
silence,  and  therein  bestows  a  true  sight  of  his  eon- 
dition  upon  him,  giving  him  to  discern  his  frailties, 
to  feel  his  spirit  humbled,  his  spiritual  wants  supplied, 
and  acceptable  worship  to  prevail  in  spixit  and  in 
truth.  If,  during  this  vacation  fix>m  all  mental  ac^ 
tivity,  no  impressions  should  be  given  to  them,  they 
say  nothing.  If  impressions  should  be  afforded  to 
them,  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain 
equally  silent  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  impressions 
are  given  to  them,  wiUi  an  impulse  to  utterance^  they 
deliver  to  the  congregation,  as  fiiithfully  as  they  can, 
the  oc^ies  of  the  several  images  whidi  they  conceive 
to  be  painted  upon  their  min&. 

This  utterance,  when  it  manifests  itself  is  resolv- 
able into  prayer  or  preaching.  If  the  minister  en- 
gages in  prayer,  he  kneels,  and  the  whole  company 
rise  up,  and  &e  men  with  the  minister  take  off  their 
hats,  that  is,  uncover  their  heads  (1  Cor.  xL}.  If 
he  preaches  only,  they  do  not  rise,  but  remain  upon, 
their  seats  as  before,  with  their  h«iida  oovored.  l*he 
jveacher,  however,  uncovers  his  own  head  upon  this 
occasion,  and  stands. 
There  is  something  aingnlar  in  the  maanerin  whidi 
not  what  we  shonCi  pray  for  as  va.  ««i^t.    But  the  I  Friends  deliver  themselves  when  they  preach.      Jn 

"  ' •       •  ^"'  ^^ — ^^' —  *~ '^^ '  the  beginning  of  their  discourses  they  fsneaJiy  utter 

their  words  with  slowness — indeed,  with  a  Bk>wne88 
which  sometimes  renders  their  meaning  almost  unin- 
telligible to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of 
delivery;  for  seoonds  sometimes  elapse  between  the 
soundBng  of  short  sentences  or  single  words,  so  that 
the  mind  cannot  easily  carry  the  foist  words  and  join, 
them  to  the  intermediate,  and  connect  them  with  the 
last.    As  they  proceed,  they  communicate  their  im- 

Eresstons  in  a  brisker  manner;  till,  at  length,  getting 
eyond  the  quickness  of  ordinaiy  deliverr,  they  may 
be  said  to  utter  them  nmidlv.  At  this  tune  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  much  afliected,  and  even  agitated 
by  their  subjcMsi.  This  method  of  a  very  slow  and 
deliberate  pronunciation  at  first,  and  of  an  accelerated 
one  afterwards,  appears  to  me,  as  fiu*  as  I  have  seen 
or  heard,  to  be  univerBal;  ibr  though  undonbiedly 
some  may  make  less  panses  between  &e  introductory 
words  and  senteness  than  otiien^  yel  all  begin  dower 
than  thejr  afterwards  proceed. 

This  singular  custom  may  be  probably  aeoouuted  ibr 
in  the  following  manner.  Friends  certunfy  believe 
that  the  Spirit  <h  God  furnishes  them  with  impressions 
on  these  ooeaaions,  but  that  the  description  of  these 
is  left  to  themselves.  Hence  a  fidthfm  watch  must 
be  kept,  that  these  may  be  delivered  to  their  hearers 
oonformabhr  to  what  is  delivered  to  them.  But  if  so, 
it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  be  more  watchful  at 
the  outset,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensionsL  as  it 
were,  of  these  impressions^  and  of  their  several  ten- 
dencies and  bearipgSi  than  afterward8|  when  such  a 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  obtaineo.  Or  It  may 
be  that  ministers  who  ^  whoUy  unprepared  to 
TOoach,  have  but  a  small  view  dT  the  subset  at  first 
Benoe  they  speak  slowly.    But  as  their  views  are 


itqfjf  jMkkctb  mtercession  for  us,  with  groan- 
mm  whict  cannot  be  uttered"  (Bom.  viiL  2Q. 

Jneaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  address  of  man 
to  men,  that  their  attention  may  be  turned  towards 
Qodp  and  their  minds  be  prepared  for  the  secret  and 
hfl^ivenly  toudies  of  his  Snint.  But  this  preaching, 
again,  cannot  be  efbctually  performed*  unless  the 
Smrit  of  God  accompany  it  xhos  Paul,  in  speaking 
01  himself,  savs, '' Aud  my  speech  and  my  preaching 
were  not  wita  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  i&  Spirit  and  with  power,  that 
your  fidth  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  tha  power  of  God'  (I  Cor.  ii.  4.)  So  Friends 
believe  that  no  word%  however  excellent  which  men 
mtkj  deliver  now,  will  avail,  or  will  produce  that  fiuth 
which  is  -to  stand,  except  they  be  aooompanied  by  that 
power  which  shall  demonstrate  them  to  be  of  God. 

Hence  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society  that  the 
whole  worship  of  God.  whether  it  oonust  of  prayer 
or  of  preachinflL  must  be  sxiiritoaL  Jesus  Christ  has 
alao^  taey  say,  left  this  dedaration  upon  record,  that 
*^  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thev  that  worship  him  must 
wofship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (Jotai  iv.  24). 
By  worshippinff  him  in  truth,  they  mean  that  men 
an  to  wonni])  nim  only  when  they  feel  a  right  dis- 
poaition  to  do  it^  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ju4ge, 
mm  their  own  internal  feelings,  to  be  the  manner 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  then  signifies. 

For  these  reasons,  when  they  enter  into  their  meet- 
ioffi  they  use  no  lituigy,  or  form  of  prayer.  Such  a 
form  would  be  made  up  of  the  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
Neither  do  they  deliver  any  sennons  that  have  been 
previous^  conceived  or  written  down.  Neither  do 
thay  begin  their  asrvioe  immediately  after  thcTare 
seated.    But  when  they  sit  down,  they  wait  in  ailenee 
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Ni]Ai)g>ed»  their  speech  becomes  quickened,  and  their 
IbelingB  become  interested  with  it 

Aninst  the  preaching  of  Friends  an  objection  is 
nsoSly.made  by  the  wond,  namely,  that  their  minis- 
ters generally  d^ver  their  diaooorses  with  an  nn- 
pleasant  tone.  Bnt  it  may  be  obeerred  that  this, 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  defect^  is  by  no  means 
eonfined  to  this  Society.  Persons  of  other  religions 
denominations,  who  exert  themselyes  in  the  ministry, 
are  liable  to  the  same  charge.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  difference  between  the  accent  of  Friends 
•ad  that  of  the  speakers  of  the  world,  may  arise  in 
the  difierenoe  between  art  and  natore.  The  person 
who  prepares  his  lectmre  for  the  lecture-room,  or  his 
sermon  tor  the  pulpit,  studies  the  formation  of  lus 
sentences,  whidi  aire  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain 
modulation  of  the  voice.  This  modulation  is  artificial, 
for  it  is  usually  taught.  The  members  of  this  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  prepare  their  discourses, 
nor  vary  their  voices  purposely  according  to  the  rules 
of  art  The  tone  which  comes  out^  and  which  appears 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it,  is  never- 
theless not  unnaturaL  It  is  rather  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing which  nature  imposes  on  anyviolent  exertion  of 
the  voioe,  to  save  tne  lunffs.  Hence  persons  who 
have  their  wares  to  cry,  and  this  almost  every  other 
minute  in  the  streets,  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  tone. 
Hence  persons  with  disordered  mngs  can  smg  words 
with  more  ease  to  themselveB  than  they  can  utter 
them  with  a  similar  pitch  of  the  voice.  Henoe  women 
Friends,  when  they  preach,  have  generally  more  of 
this  tone  than  the  men,  for  the  lungs  of  the  female 
are  generally  weaker  than  those  of  the  other  sex. 

Against  tiie  sermons  of  Friends  two  objections  are 
usuwy  made^  the  first  of  which  is,  that  they  contain 
but  little  variety  of  subject  Among  Dissenters,  it  is 
said,  bat  more  particularly  in  the  Establishment,  that 
you  may  hear  fifty  sermons  following  eadi  other, 
whei-e  the  subject  of  each  is  different  Hence  a  man, 
ignorant  of  letters,  may  collect  all  his  moral  and  rell- 

S' ous  duties  from  the  pulpit  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  this  variei7,  it  is  contended,  is  not  to  be  found 
among  Friends. 

That  there  is  less  variety  in  the  sermons  now  under 
eonsideration,  than  in  those  of  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  But  such  variety  is  not  so  necessary  to  Friends^ 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  their  education,  as  to  others.  For  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  I  have  explained  before,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  if  duly  attended  to,  is  a  spiritual  guide  to  man, 
and  that  it  leads  him  into  idl  truth;  that  it  redeems 
him,  and  that  it  qualifies  him,  therefore,  for  happiness 
in  a  future  state.  Thus,  an  injunction  to  attoid  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  supersedes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  aeoessi^  (tf  detailing  the  moral  and  religious  I 
obligations  of  individuals.  And  this  necessity  is  still 
further  snperseded  by  the  consideration  that,  as  all 
the  members  of  the  Society  can  read,  they  can  collect 
their  Christian  duty  from  the  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  ministers;  or,  that  they  can  col- 
lect those  duties  for  themselves,  which  otnera,  who 
are  illiterate,  are  obliged  to  collect  from  the  church. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  their  discourses  have 
generally  less  in  them,  and  are  occasionally  less  con- 
nected or  more  confrised  than  those  of  others. 

It  must  be  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  the 
ministers  among  Friends  are  often  persons  of  but 
little  erudition,  and  that  their  principles  forbid  them 
to  premeditate  on  these  occasions,  that  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  the  same  logical  division  of  the  subject, 
Or  the  same  logioEd  provings  of  given  points,  as  in  the 
sermons  of  those  who  spend  hours,  or  even  days 
together,  in  composing  them. 

With  respect  to  the  apparent  barrennessi  or  the 


little  matter  sometimes  discoverable  in  their  sermons, 
they  would  reply,  that  God  has  not  given  to  everj 
man  a  similar  or  equal  gift.  To  some  he  has  given 
largely;  to  others  in  a  less  degree.  Upon  some  he  has 
bestuwed  gifts  that  mav  edify  the  leuned,  upon  others 
such  as  may  edif^  the  illiterate.  Men  are  not  to  limit 
his  Spirit  by  their  own  notions  of  qualification.  Like 
the  wind,  it  bloweth  not  only  where  it  listeth,  but  as 
it  listeth.  Thus,  preaching  which  may  appear  to  a 
scholar  as  below  the  ordinary  standard,  may  be  mora 
edifying  to  the  simple-hearted  than  a  discourse  better 
delivered  or  more  eruditely  expressed.  Thus  a^ain, 
preadiing  which  may  be  made  up  of  hif  h-soundiuff 
words,  and  of  a  medianical  manner,  and  of  an  affectea 
tone,  and  which  mav,  on  these  accounts,  please  the 
man  of  Iftaming  and  taste,  may  be  looked  'upc»i  as 
dross  by  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  or  acquirements. 
And  thus  it  has  happened  that  many  have  left  the 
orators  of  the  world  and  joined  the  Society  of  fViends, 
on  account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  discourses  which 
they  have  heard  among  the  former. 

With  respect  to  their  sermons  being  sometimes  less 
connected  or  more  confused  than  those  of  others,  they 
would  admit  that  this  might  apparenUy  happen,  and 
they  would  eaplain  it  in  the  following  maimer.  Their 
ministers,  they  would  say,  when  they  sit  among  the 
congregation,  are  often  given  to  feel  or  discern  the 
spiritual  states  of  individuals  then  present,  and  some- 
tmies  to  believe  it  necessary  to  describe  such  states, 
and  to  add  such  advice  as  these  may  seem  to  require. 
Now,  these  states  being  fr^uentiy  very  different  frxMn 
each  other,  the  description  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
sn  abrupt  transition  irom  one  to  the  other,  may  some- 
times occasion  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  their  dis- 
courses on  such  occasiona  Friends,  however,  con- 
sider all  such  discourses,  or  those  in  which  states  are 

described,  as  among  the  most  efficacious  and  useful 
of  those  deilimuO, .  ,. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  otth»  —mnnm  of 
Friends,  there  are  circumstances  worthy  of  notice 
with  respect  to  their  preachers.  In  the  first  place, 
they  always  deliver  their  discourses  with  great  seri- 
ousness. They  are  also  singularly  bold  and  honest, 
when  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  the  censure  ^ 
the  vices  of  individuals,  whatever  may  be  the  riches 
they  ei\joy.  They  are  reported,  also  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  to  have  extraordinary  skill  in  dis- 
cerning the  internal  condition  of  those  who  attend 
their  ministry;  so  that  many,  feeling  their  advice  to 
be  addressed  to  themselves,  have  resolved  upon  amend- 
ment in  the  several  cases  to  which  their  preaching 
seemed  to  be  applied. 

As  I  am  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  ministers, 
I  will  answer  one  or  two  questions,  which  I  have 
often  heard  asked  concerning  it 

The  first  of  these  ii,  Do  the  members  of  ^Jiia  Socielj 
believe  thai  their  ministers  are  uniformly  movec^ 
when  they  preach,  by  the  Spirit  of  Godf 

I  answer.  They  believe  they  may  be  so  moved^  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  so  moved.  They  believe  also 
that  they  are  often  so  moved.  But  thev  believe  a^^ain, 
that  except  their  ministers  be  pecuUarly  cautious, 
and  keep  particularly  on  their  watch,  they- may  mis- 
take their  own  imaginations  for  the  agency  of  this 
Spirit  And  upon  this  latter  belief  it  is,  in  part^  that 
the  office  of  elders  is  founded,  as  before  described. 

The  second  is,  As  there  are  no  defined  boundaries 
between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  revelation  of  God, 
how  do  Friends  know  that  they  are  favoured  at  any 
particular  time^  either  when  they  preach,  or  when 
they  do  not  preach,  with  the  visitation  of  this  Spirit, 
or  that  it  is,  at  any  particular  time,  a  resident  wuhin 
them? 
Bichard  Claridge,  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman 
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of  the  Church  of  Eiiglftnd  in  the  last  century,  but  who 
gave  tip  hiB  benefices,  and  joined  in  membership  with 
this  Society,  has  said  a  few  words,  in  his  Tractatus 
Hierographictu^  upon  this  subject,  a  part  of  which  I 
shall  transcribe,  as  an  answer  to  this  latter  question. 

"Men,"  says  he,  "may  certainly  know  that  they  do 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  with  that  faith  which  is 
unfeigned,  and  by  which  the  heart  is  purified;  for  this 
faith  is  evidential  and  assuring,  and,  consequently, 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  certain.  Now  they,  who  cer- 
tainly know  that  they  have  this  knowledge,  may  be 
certain  also  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them; 
for  'he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  the 
witness  in  himself  (1  John  v.  10) ;  and  this  witness 
is  the  Spirit;  for  *  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness* 
(1  John  V.  6);  of  whose  testimony  they  may  be  as  certain 
as  of  that  faith  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  to." 
'  Again :  "  They  may  certainly  know  that  they  love 
the  Lord  above  alL  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 
For  the  command  implies  not  only  a  possibility  of 
knowing  it  in  general,  but  also  of  such  a  knowl^ge 
as  respects  their  own  immediate  concernment  therein, 
and  personal  benefit,  arising  from  a  sense  of  their  con- 
formity and  obedience  thereunto.  And  seeing  they 
may  certainly  know  this,  they  may  also  as  certainly 
know  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth  in  them,  for 
'God  is  Love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him'  (1  John  iv.  16).  And  4f  we 
love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is 
perfected  in  us ' "  (I  John  iv.  12).  In  the  same  manner 
ne  ffoes  on  to  enumerate  many  other  marks,  from  texts 
of  Scriptnre,  by  which  he  conceives  the  question  may 
be  determined. 

'  Friends  conceive  it  to  be  no  more  difficult  f(»r  them 
to  distinguish  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than 
for  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  Every  such  candidate  is  asked, 
^  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  toiaka  »ipo»  tq«  ^^  office  and  ministra- 
tioirr^  The' answer  is, "  I  trust  so." 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Friends*  preaching,  by  an  extract  from  Francis  Lam- 
bert, of  Avignon,  whose  book  was  nublished  in  the 
year  1516,  long  before  the  Society  oi  Friends  took  its 
rise  in  the  world.  "Beware,"  says  he,  "that  thou 
determine  hot  precisely  to  speak  what  before  thou 
hast  meditated,  whatsoever  it  be;  for  though  it  be 
lawful  to  determine  the  text  which  thou  art  to  ex- 

Sound,  yet  not  at  all  the  inteipretation;  lest,  if  thou 
oest  so,  thou  takest  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  which 
is  his;  namely,  to  direct  thy  speech,  that  thou  mayest 
preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  void  of  all  learning, 
meditatioui  a^ul.  experience,  and  as  if  thou  hadst 
studied  nothing  at  all,  committing  thy  heart,  thy 
tongue,  and  thyself  wholly  unto  his  Spirit,  and  trust- 
ing uothipg  to  thy  former  studying  or  meditation, 
but  saying  to  thyself,  in  great  confidence  of  the 
IMvine  promise,  The  Lord  will  give  a  word  with  much 
power  unto  those  that  preach  the  gdspeL" — Clark$an*8 

ANECDOTES 

07  laOKAB  SCATTSSeoOD  AKD  HIS  TIliBS. 

( Continued  from  page  37.) 

About  the  time  that  Moses  Brown  became  a  membei' 
of  the  rellgtous  Society  of  Friends,  he,  under  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  liberated  all  his  slaves.  From  this 
time  he  became  a  consistent  and  fervent  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  suffering  humanity,  earnestly  desiring  to 
see  slavery  abolished,  and  the  prejudices  of  caste  done 
away.  He  acknowledged  the  black  man  as  his  brother, 
entitled  to  all  the  ]>rivileges  of  humanitvi  and  an 
equal  participator  in  its  responsibilities,    maoj  white 


men  in  that  day,  as  in  this,  although  afraid  to  deny 
that  the  negro  race  was  of  the  same  common  parent- 
age with  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet  thought  tnem  to 
have  become  so  desraded,  that  no  equality  was  to  be 
allowed  them  in  rae  common  afiGurs  of  life.  .  They 
deemed  and  treated  them  as  unsuited  to  mix  in  sociid 
intercourse  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men;  they 
carried  their  prejudices^  yet  further,  and  were  not 
willing  to  receive  them  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
when  qualified  and  prepared  by*  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  preach  in  his  name  and  power. 

.  As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  prejudice,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  riven.  It  was  told  by  Miayah 
Collins,  whilst  in  Philadelphia  on  a  religious  visit 
Belonffin^  to  a  meeting  ot  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends,  in  New  England,  was  a  coloured  man,  re- 
spectable as  a  citizen,  and  diligent  in  his  religions 
duties.  On  this  fiiithful  disciple  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
pleased  to  confer  a  rift  in  the  ministry  of  the  ffospel, 
and  he  was  frequently  led  to  labour  in  the  meetu^  he 
belonged  to.  This  was  more  than  some  of  the  prej  udiced 
ones  could  bear.  They  were  perhaps  unable  rightly 
to  judge  under  what  authoritv  the  words  were  spo- 
ken— Snd  it  is  possible  they  did  not  desire  to  examme 
that  matter— but  to  have  a  black  man  appear  as  a 
religious  teacher  or  instructor  amon^  them,  quali- 
fied or  not  qualified,  thev  were  not  willing  to  submit 
to.    He  might  be  one  of'  those  to  whom  the  Master 

fave  spiritual  bread  which  he  had  blessed,  to  distri- 
ute,  but  then  he  was  "guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured 
like  their  own,"  and  therefore  thev  oonduded  they 
would  hot  receive  his  testimony. .  "Yon  will  not  re- 
ceive my  testimony,"  said  he  to  some  who  had  csiled 
to  inform  him  of  their  determination ;  *^  then  I  am 
authorized  to  tell  you,  that  no  testimony-bearer  shall 
arise  amongst  you  whilst  the  present  heads  of  your 
meeting  are  living."  This  nrophecy  of  the  coloured 
man  was  strictly  fulfilled,  oixty  yean  rolled  by,  and 
all  who  had  stood  in  opposition  to  him  were  removed 
by  death,  before  a  gift  m  the  ministry  was  conferred 
on  any  one  in  that  meeting.  Micajah  CoIUds,  narrat- 
ing the  anecdote,  said,  "  I  was  the  first." 

About  forty  years  aoo,  James  Alfbrd,  a  coloured 
man,  of  clean  me  and  Blameless  conversation,  made 
application  to  a  meeting  not  far  distant  from  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  received  into  membership.  One  of  tiie 
members  of  that  meeting,'  strongly^  influenced  by  the 
prejudice  of  colour,  was  very  much  opposed  to  such 
a  request  being  granted.  Whilst  the.  case  was  unde- 
cided, he  met  James  Alford,  and  commenced  a  con- 
versation with  him.  He  told  James  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends  called  for  perfection ; 
and  then,  with  contempt  and  bitterness,  added, 
"What  does  thou  know,  of  perfection,  James?"  .  In 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  James  made, 
in  his  answer j  a  beautiful  confession  of  the  Quaker 
doctrine  on  that  subject .  "1  cannot  m^  much  .of  p&c- 
fection — but  I  think  I  have  been  convinced  of  that 
which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  lead  .to  perfection.'* 

James  Alford  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  true 
great  genius  was  not  his,  but  integrity  and  Christian 
philanthropy  were  distinguishing  trails  iii  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  honest  whilst  a  slave^  he  was  iaithfhl  as 
a  domestic,  he  was  correct  and  praiseworthy  as  a  man, 
he  was  humble  and  sincere^hearted  as  a  Christian. 
After  a  life  of  many  vicissitudes,  the.  eveniiig  of  his 
tla^  was  passed  in  outward  comfort^  enhanced  by  aii 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  Lord  his  presei^er.  '  Hia 
sun  set  in  brightness,  and  .the  evidence  afforded  his 
friends  of  his  preparation  for  a  happy  etettiity,  miti- 
gated in  some  degree  the  soitow  for  his  loss. : 

WlUiam  Williams,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Uiis  city, 
told  the  .following  significant  dream. ;  Piling  his 
travels  through  Virginia  on  one  occasion^  whilst  he 
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UuT^iug  ibr  the  pight  at  the  house  of  a  memher 
of  the  Society  of  FrieniS,  a  coQTenaiion  aroee  respect- 
ing admitting  coloured  persons  into  membership. 
TVilllam  maintained  that  if  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  had  brought  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  and  into  tme  ^pel  nnion  of  faith  and  prao- 
tioe,  man  ahonld  receive  them  as  brethren  and  sisters 
ia  religions  oommnnion.  Such  were  his  views,  bat 
he  stood  alone  in  the  company ;  his  very  companion 
"Was  so  much  nnder  the  evil  influence  of  prejudice, 
that  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  against  him.  It 
10  likely  that  the  companion  felt,  even  during  the  die- 
cussipn,  some  doubts  of  the  position  he  had  taken,  ai^i 
probably  had  some  compunctioas  visitings  of  inward 
repro<^  afterwards.  If  so,  it  may  in  part  account  for 
a  dream  which  he  had  during  the  nighty  which  so 
forcibly  arrested  his  mind,  that  awaking  soon  aftec  it 
occurred,  he  could  not  forbear  disturbing  William,  to 
relate  it  to  him.  He  thought  that  the  room  in  wluch 
they  were  reposing  was  brought  before  him,  and  that 
he  and  William  were  lying  there  in  bed.  Everything 
seemed  just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  evening,  except 
that  over  their  heads  two  holes  appeared  in  the  wall, 
through  which  the  night  air  was  rushing  in,  heavy 
and  damp,  upon  them.  Whilst  he  lay  looking  thought- 
fully at  ttMse  holes,  the  door  opened,  and  a  coloured 
woman,  of  a  very  beautiful  appearanoe,  came  into  the 
apartment.  She  had  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  under 
the  arm  on  that  side  she  carried  a  bundle  of  dirty 
rags.  In  the  other  hand  she  held  a  dean  white  pil- 
low. She  approached  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which 
"William  lay,  and  after  looking  on  him  with  a  kindly 
smile,  she  placed  the  white  pillow  in  the  hole  behind 
him,  so  as  effectually  to  screen  him  from  the  night 
air.  When  this  was  done,  she  walked  round  to  the 
side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  dreamer  lay,  and  gased 
for  a  while  on  him  with  displeasure  and  sternness ; 
she  then  stc^^ed  the  hole  over  his  head  with  the 
dirty  ^aga.  This  kind  office  performed,  she  slowly 
retired,  i^tving  alternate  glances  of  approving  kindness 
to  Wilhom,  and  of  displeasure  to  the  companion. 
This  dream  had  such  an  effect  on  the  dreamer,  that 
he  assured  WUliam  he  should  never  again  oppose 
coloured  persons  being  received  into  membership 
amongst  raends. 

In  early  life  Moses  Brown  had  been  a  member  of  a 
freemason's  lodge,  but  left   it  soon  after  he  was 
brought  under  serious  conviction,  and  felt  bound  to 
walk  consiatently  with  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  on  the  4th  of  the  Tenth 
Month,  175S,  was  made  secretary  to  the  lodge  in  the 
Twelfth  Month  following,  and  continued  to  fill  that 
appointment  until  the  year  1768,  when  he  withdrew 
from  all  attendance  at  their  meetings.    In  his  93d 
year  he  wrote,  ''If  any  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
why'  I  left  the  lodge,  I  may  state,  that  about  that 
time,  I  became  more  engaged  after  improvement  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  its  Divine  precepts,  than 
for  the  sooial  companv,  precepts,  or  work  of  the  lodge, 
80  it  used  to  be  called;  believing  that  the  benevo- 
lence, the  charity,  the  enjoyments,  and  usefulness 
which  Christianity  affords  to  its  votaries,  are  much 
more  precious,  valuable,  and  .worthy  to  be  sought 
after  and  enjoved,  than  all  that  attends  the  masonic 
syatem.**    "About  five  years  after  I  left  the  attend* 
SDce  of  the  lodge,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  whose  discipline  was  and  is  against  the 
member  ik  our  religious  Society  joining  in  the  meet- 
ings or  public  entertainments  of  those  called  free- 
muons."      ''It  has  Ions  been  known  that  Friends 
have  been  opposed  to  all  oaths,  secret  combinations, 
and  public  parades — well  knowing  that  the  vanity 
and  exaltation  of  the  human  heart  are  to  be  sub- 
dued or  diecked." 


The  evil  effect  of  joining  masonic  lodges  has  been 
witnessed  by  many  members  of  the  Societv  of  Friends. 
I  could  tell  of  one,  hopeful  in  youth — a  child  of  pious 
parents — at  times  appearing  as  a  minister  with  ac- 
ceptance whilst  yet  an  apprentice,  who  joined  a  lodge, 
lost  his  religious  sensibihty,  his  moitd  integrity,  and 
won  for  himself  a  reputation  peculiarly  unenviable. 
I  once  saw  a  young  Friend  come  to  a  religious  meet- 
ing in  a  country  place,  with  a  silken  badge  of  masonic 
membership  ostentatiouslv  displayed  on  the  breast 
q€  his  coat  It  wsa  the  da^  after  one  of  their  cele* 
brations,  and  perhaps  the  nbbon  was  worn  as  a  bra- 
vado, to  show  the  overseers  and  concerned  Friends 
what  he  had  dared  to  do,  in  opposition  to  advice  and 
discipline.  It  was  but  a  few  months,  if  indeed  one 
had  passed,  before  the  body  of  this  young  man  was 
carried  to  the  grave-yard  near  that  meeting-house, 
attended  by  relatives  and  friends,  weeping  in  shame 
and  agony.  He  had  taken  his  own  life ;  he  had  gone, 
in  the  desperation  of  his  wickedness,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  doings. 

Moses  Brown  having  cleared  his  own  hands  of  the 
iniquity  of  holding  his  feUow-men  in  bondage,  was 
prepared,  as  the  Lord  led  him,  to  labour  availingly 
to  mduce  those  who  still  held  slaves  to  give  them 
their  freedom. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  committees  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Meeting  for  Suffering  of  New 
England,  appointed  at  different  times  to  petition  those 
in  authority  in  the  states  of  Bbode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  pass  laws  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
their  respective  territories.  In  the  Twelftih  Month, 
1783,  he,  with  five  other  Friends,  presented  an  address 
to  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  on  this  subject 
The  paper  thus  concludes : — 

"  We  are  sensible  the  slavery  of  the  negro  is  not  an 
evil  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  the  present  day;  but  the 
late  public  calamities  and  afiiictions  have  tended  to 
open  the  eyeo  ^  the  people,  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  oppression  which  has  T)ecm  MMrcised.  It  may 
thereiore  remain  a  national  evlL  with  aocuiimlatpd 
guilt)  if  measures  are  not  seasonaoly  taken  to  provide 
for  their  redress. 

"  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  those  we  represent, 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  take  their  afflicting 
situation  into  serious  and  weighty  consideration, 
and  enact  such  law  or  laws  in  that  respect  as  you  in 
your  wisdom  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  shivery. 

"  As  it  has  pleased  the  allwise  Disposer  of  events 
again  to  favour  this  country  with  the  restoration  of 
peace,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  embrace  the  present 
opportunity,  and  make  this  application  to  you  in 
behalf  of  personal  liberty,  earnestly  desiring  that  the 
gratitude  [of  our  citizens]  may  be  manifested  by  suit- 
able acts  of  justice — that  the  general  joy  may  not  be 
longer  interrupted  by  the  sighs  of  those  who  yet 
labour  under  bondage— that  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
the  gift  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  mankind  by  nature, 
may  no  longer  be  withheld  from  any  of  our  feUow- 


men. 


On  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  legislature,  who  prepared  a  bill 
in  accordance  therewith.  That  bill  being  reported  to 
the  House,  was  referred  to  the  session  to  be  held  in 
the  following  Second  Month  for  action.  When  it 
came  up  for  discussion,  the  Friends  who  signed  the 
memorial  were  present,  and  were  allowed  to  offer 
vocally  their  reasons  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  produced.  Although  a  majority  of  the  membera 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Miode  Island,  were  opposed  to  slavery  in  any 
form,  yet  the  commercial  men  bein^  by  self-interest 
set  powerfully  at  work,  exercised  an  influence  adverse 
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to  the  bill  as  originally  framed.  The  bill  as  passed 
has  a  preamble,  in  which  the  rigbt  of  all  men  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  first  set  forth, 
followed  by  the  declaration,  that  the  holding  men  in 
slavery,  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  law  and 
unrestrained  custom  was  prevalent, ''  is  repugnant  to 
this  principle,  and  subversive  of  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind-—the  great  end  of  all  civil  government* 

It  then  provides,  that  no  one  bom  in  that  state, 
"on  or  after  the  Ist  of  March,  a.d.  1784,  shall  be 
deemed  or  considered  as  servant  for  life,  or  slave." 
"  AnH  whereas  humanity  requires  that  children  de- 
clared free,  as  aforesaid,  remain  with  their  mothers  a 
convenient  time  from  and  after  their  birth;  to  enable 
therefore  those  who  claim  the  services  of  such  mothers 
to  maintain  and  support  such  children  in  a  becoming 
manner,  it  is  further  enacted,  that  such  support  and 
maintenance  be  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  towns 
where  these  reside  and  are  settled.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  respective  town-councils  may  bind  out 
such  dbildren  as  apprentices,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
their  support  and  maintenance  at  any  time  after  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  one  year,  and  before  they  arrive 
to  their  respective  ages  of  twenty-one  and  eighteen. 
And  whereas  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  assembly 
that  such  children  be  educated  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  due  and  adequate  satis- 
faction be  made,  as  aforesaid,  for  such  education  and 
instruction.'* 

After  providing  for  an  examination  to  compel  the 
respective  towns  thus  to  pay  for  the  education  of  these 
children,  the  bill,  to  encourage  owners  to  manumit 
their  slaves,  provides  that  au  set  at  liberty  under 
forty  years  of  age,  shjUl,  if  at  the  time  of  their  eman- 
cination  sound  in  body,  be  supported  by  the  public  as 
otner  paupers  when  they  require  aid.  This  bill  was 
passed  "February  26th,  1784,"  by  bothhotuBos  of  the 
I^;is]atur&  The,..sain^  ^oj  they  also  resolved  that 
the_  Jaw -of  r7T4r  permitting  slaves  from  Africa  who 
had  been  ofTerea  for  sale  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
found  no  purchaser  there,  to  be  sold  in  the  colony,  be 
repealed.  ''And  tliat  for  the  future  no  negro  or 
mulatto  slave  be  brought  into  this  state  to  be  dis- 
posed of  or  sold,  under  any  colour  or  pretext  what- 
ever, any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrar^y  any- 
wise notwithstanding.'' 

The  part  of  the  original  bill  which  the  "  commer- 
cial influence"  succeeded  in  getting  erased,  was  one 
prohibiting  any  vessel  clearing  out  of  their  ports  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves.  At  that  time  Newport 
had  the  dishonourable  distinction  of  being  the  place 
of  fitting  out  of  most  of  the  "  American  slavers." 

{Tob€  Ciwtinued.) 


tHE  TACTICS  OP  TEMPERAKCE. 

(  Gontumed  from  pa^e  63.) 

The  two  grand  objections  to  the  pledge,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen,  are  these:  first,  that  it  is  ethically 
wrong  in  any  body  of  men  to  bind  themselves  to- 
gether by  an  oath;  second,  that  by  so  doing  the  free- 
aom  of  the  moral  nature  is  impaired. 

When  the  nature  of  the  temperance  pledge,  as  we 
expound  it,  is  fairly  considered,  the  first  objection  is 
found  simply  to  vanish.  We  refuse  entirely  to  accept 
the  term  oath  as  descriptive  of  the  pledge;  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  resolution;  it  is,  if  ye  will,  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  vow ;  but  it  is  not  an  oath.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  resolution  and  an  oath?  An 
oath  always  implies  a  positive  obligation  incurred  to 
a  second  party — a  resolution  is  a  matter  between  a 


man  and  his  own  conscience.    The  difference  is  in- 
dubitable, and  of  the  last  importance.    We  can  eibail^ 
exhibit  it  in  illustration.    Suppose  yon  argng.  with  Ik 
man  on  the  subject  of  a  certain  vice ;  vap^fi^.  you 
convince  him  that  it  is  of  fearfully  penuaous  ten- 
dency, cursing  him  and  making  him  a  curse ;  let  the 
result  be  that  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  is  aam- 
moned  to  an  effort,  and  he  vows  in  j^rour  presence  that 
he  will  once  and  fbr  ever  burst  his  bondaga    Sup- 
pose now  that  the  person  in  question  is  to  be  trusted 
Dy  yon  on  an  important  embassage,  and  yon  are  as- 
sured that  the  security  of  your  interestB  require  the 
complete  abandonment  of  his  vice;  and  suppose  4hat| 
as  a  condition  of  his  appointment  to  transact  your 
business,  you  require  and  procore  from  him  an  oath 
of  its  abandonment    Would  not  tbe  crime  of  break- 
ing the  oath  be  diflerent  from  that  ci  breaking  the 
vowl    We  do  not,  be  it  remarked,  allese  that  no  eia 
would  be  committed  in  the  last  case;  but  tbe  whole 
matter  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  distinction.   A  man 
who  breaks  a  vow  demonstrates  either  weakness  of 
moral  nature  or  incapacity  ci  inteUeetnal;  the  oonsir 
deration  he  devoted  to  the  subject  was  insofScient,  or 
he  is  unable  to  resist  what  he  knows  to  be  temptation; 
and  all  this  must  affect  an  estimate  of  his  diaracter. 
But  a  vow  IS  a  concluBi<»i  arrived  at  after  a  certaiu 
investigatioB;  it  is  by  its  nature  changeable:  an  oaCh» 
as  an  oath,  binds  a  man  irreversibly.    A  Boinan  Osf^ 
tholic  priest  signs  the  Canons  of  Trent,  and  vows  to 
be  true  to  his  order;  a  Presbyterian  clergymen  signe 
the  Confession  of  Fiuth,  and  promises  to  follow  no 
divisive  courses:  but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
changes  his  theological  opinions, and  leaves  theohnrch, 
is  thought  by  no  sensible  man  to  have  broken  an  oath, 
and  a  Presbyterian  clergymen  who  adopts  strange 
doctrines  and  releases  himself  from  his  vows,  is  uni- 
versally reckoned  an  honest  man.    LuUier  broke  the 
vows  of  an  Augustine  monk  when  he  married,  but  if 
he  had  given  a  promise  to  the  pope  to  visit  Some,  he 
would  have  done  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life.    And  we 
make  our  appeal  to  all  history,  whether  every  age  has 
not  furnished  instances  both  of  individual  vows,  like 
that  of  Fbul  when  going  to  Jerusal^n,  and  of  eonir 
mon  bonds  uniting  men  in  a  c(»nmon  object    Ex- 
pressly or  implicitly,  every  association  must  have  audi 
a  bond;  but  m  each  case  the  assent  must  be  voluu^ 
tary.    Does  any  one  imagine  that  an  intelligent  ab- 
stainer would  consider  a  man  capable  of  taking  tiie 
pledge  who  soberly  and  conscientiously  believed  that 
oy  indulgence  in  drunkenness  he  benefited  hiniself 
and  his  fellow-men  ?    The  temperance  pledge  is  the 
public  declaration  of  a  body  of  men  tmit  they  have 
resolved  to  abandon  spirituous  liquors;  if  you  assail 
it,  you  attack  the  essential  characteristic  of  every 
creed,  bond,  and  formula  by  which  freely  assocJatsd 
men  are  bound  together. 

But  the  spirit  of  this  objection  meets  us  again  as 
we  consider  the  second  argument  It  is  alleged  that 
the  moral  nature  of  man  is  constrained  and  en<uuigered 
by  the  pledge.  '^  A  man  who  takes  a  pledge  against 
drunkenness,"  says  the  writer  in  tiie  WetttiMuter  Ji^ 
view,  from  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  '*  does,  in  facty 
make  a  law  for  himself.  He  trusts  to  an  external  en* 
actment:  his  physical  drcumstancss  are  not  changed; 
his  moral  nature  is  as  weak,  his  mind  as  unfbmed  as 
before;  but  he  has  fettered  himself  by  an  ootwaid 
tie— appealing,  like  ail  laws,  partly  to  his  oonscieneei 
partly  to  his  fear  of  the  omnion  of  others — and  he  trusts 
to  this  tie  to  keep  him  m  the  straight  path.'*  After 
what  we  have  said,  we  do  not  conuder  it  in  any  de* 
gree  a  presumptuous  remark,  that  this  can  be  de- 
spatchea  in  a  single  word.  The  pledge  is  a  ruuk;  if 
we  were  correct  in  this  assertion,  the  whole  ai*gumeat 
has  already  collapsed.    A  very  important  revohitioa 
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hoB  'been  vronght  in  the  yiews  and  sentimenis  of  the 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  take  the  pledge — that 
revolation  by  which  intellect  and  will  have  been 
brought  to  decide  that  drink  must  entirely  be  put 
away— and  when  he  takes  the  pledee  he  merely  steps 
forward  before  all  men  to  declare  that  this  revolution 
has  been  wrought.    It  is  rather  too  bad,  in  the  most 
j>rejudiced  arguer,  to  make  moral  suasion  pass  for 
simply  nothinff.    Our  defence  of  the  pledge  is  con- 
summated when  we, turn  to  this  critic^  and  diallenge 
him  to  indicate  aa;^  way  in  which  moral  reformation, 
either  in  the  indiyidual  or  nation,  is  wrought^  in  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  except  by  precisdy  such  a 
resolution  as  that  of  which  the  pledge  is  the  seal. 
Resolves,  it  is  tnie,  are  broken;  the  power  of  adher- 
ence to  resolution  is  a  main  test  of  character;  but  a 
resolution  must,  nevertheless,  continue  the  great  bond 
by  which  a  man  secures  moral  advances,  and  marks 
hid  progress  from  vice.    It  is  powerless  when  alone; 
if  rashly  formed,  it  will  be  rashly  broken;  but  when 
it  is  the  seal  and  crown  of  moral  suasion,  it  cannot  be 
assailed  without  putting  in  peril  the  whole  fabric  of 
practical  ethics.    It  is  lamentably  true  that  appear- 
ance rules  the  world;  it  is  a  fact,  as  sure  as  it  is  dis- 
astrous, that  with  all  their  boasted  love  of  freedom, 
men  rivet  chains  of  deception  upon  their  own  limbs, 
and  that  the  links  in  those  chains  are  almost  always 
words.  Let  the  word  "  Pledge"  be  set  aside  altogether; 
let  the  thing  it  represents  hs  contemplated ;  let  it  be 
viewed  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  revolution  in  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will;  let  it  be  regarded  as  the  ban- 
ner which  unites  and  centralizes  a  party;  above  all,  let 
it-  be  considered  as  that  which,  under  some  name  or 
other,  perpetually  re-appears  in  human  history  when 
men  league  themselves  together  to  impress  any  great 
idea  upon  the  human  mind :  then  we  snaLI  apprehend 
no  danger  from  its  most  severe  and  searching  analysis. 
But  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  temperance  reibrm 
which  has  of  late  emei*ged  into  peculiar  prominence, 
and  which  evokes  a  more  determined  and  angry  op- 
position than  any  other.    It  is  alle^d  that  the  pro- 
moters of  temperance  have  changea  their  ground — 
that  they  have  been  led,  step  by  step,  **  to  abandon 
confideuce  in  appeals  to  the  moral  feelings  of  men,  and 
the  alteration  of  their  physical  circumstances,'*  and 
that  now  they  place  "  their  whole  trust  in  legisla- 
tion."   The  words  quoted  are  again  from  the   West- 
tninsUr  Beview,  and  they  are  surely  a  remarkable  and 
startling  instance  of  the  fairness  lor  which  a  man  or 
a  party  may  look  in  public  controversy.    We  have  to 
meet  the  assertions,  not  with  argument,  but  denial. 
The  supporters  of  the  temperance  movement  have 
not  abandoned  confidence  in  appeals  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  unfair  to  temperauce  reformers  as  a  body 
to  designate  them  even  as  putting  confidence  in  legis- 
lation ;  and  to  say  that  any  part  of  that  body  trusts 
solely  in  the  power  of  law,  is,  so  for  as  we  have  ever 
heard,  a  complete  misrepresentation.    But  we  shall 
endeavour  to  deal  more  manfully  with  our  advert 
saries  than  they  deal  with  us.    We  shall  endeavour 
to  reach  those  of  their  arguments  which  have  the 
mofit  plausible  a|q>earance  of  strength. 

We  frankly  and  broadly  avow  the  principle,  that 
the  province  of  law  lies  not  within  but  without  the 
man—is  not  moral  but  civlL 

We  regard,  as  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  pro- 
mulgating a  law,  the  free  voice  of  the  nation. 

Moral  suasion  can  act  without  law,  but  law  can  come 
into  operation  only  in  connection  wiUi  moral  suasion. 
We  do  not  yet  expressly  declare  the  function  which 
we  believe  law  to  possess  in  relation  to  temperance ; 
we  think  we  shall  more  perspicuously  and  forcibly 
enounce  our  theory,  when  we  have  overset  certain  ob- 
jections which  stand  in  its  way. — {To  he  continued.) 


EBlCIKISCBirOSS  OF  A  TI8IT  TO  THB  UHITKO 

STATES. 

(Continued  from  page  61.) 
A  BKCXNT  traveller  in  the  United  States,  Francis 
Wyse,  Esq.,  in  his  work  on  Americdf  its  RealUie*  and 
JResources,  after  a  pretty  minute  description  of  the 
Shakers,  concludes  with  the  following  suinmary: — 
**  These  people  are  of  a  peaceable  and  most  indus- 
trious turn.  By  patient  industry  alone,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  features  of  a  dark  and  unpro- 
ductive wilderness  into  a  rich  pasturage  and  thriving 
farms.  They  live  in  common,  each  with  his  particular 
duties  assigned  to  him,  and  without  individual 
property  b^^  recognized  in  the  community.  The 
entire  Uibour  is  in  some  useful  calling,  and  in  the 
pursuit  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  talent  of  each,  for 
the  general  good;  while  tne  profits  derivable  from 
their  joint  exertions  are  carried  to  the  credit  of  their 
general  account.  Celibacy  is  strictly  enjoined,  though 
some  digressions  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  community,  have  sometimes  occurred 
within  the  sanctuary  of  their  simple  retreat.  The 
study  of  medicine,  and  of  the  diseases  and  complaints 
incidental  to  the  human  system,  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  their  leisure  occupation — the  culture  of  medici- 
nal herbs  and  simples  of  all  kinds  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  their  time.  A  laboratory  is  attached  to 
each  establishment,  while  their  prescriptions  for 
almost  every  ailment  incidental  to  our  weak  mortalil^ 
are  put  up  m  neatly  assorted  packages,  and  sold  by 
agents  of  Shaker  medicines  in  almost  every  town  and 
city  of  the  republia  They  are,  to  take  them  all  in 
all,  and  apart  from  their  religious  observances,  as  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  and  peaceable  a  body  of  citizens 
as  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States." 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  especially  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  I  was  struck  with  the  frequent  dis- 
play in  shop-wintiowa  of  articles — chiefly  turned  wood, 
pails,  and  basket-work — labelled,-  **  F«oxn  the  Shaker 
Settlements.'*  Though  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  any  of  these  settlements,  I  travelled  some 
distance  with  a  man  who,  for  many  years,  had  been 
one  of  their  members.  He  gave  me  some  most  inter- 
esting particulars  as  to  their  rise,  progress,  and 
practices.  Though  of  pure  English  origin,  they  are 
at  present  only  known  to  the  world  as  an  organized 
society  in  the  United  States;  and  from  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  their  tenets,  their  observances,  and 
very  unusual  mode  of  worship,  they  claim  more  than 
a  cursory  notice. 

The  traveller  previously  quoted  from  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Shaker  settlement  at  New  Lebanon  in  1837, 
being  anxious,  as  he  says,  to  judge  from  personid 
notice,  rather  than  from  vague  and  colour^  state- 
mei  ts  made  to  us,  of  a  people  whose  sincerity  and 
extinled  benevolence  and  cnarity  all  must  acknow- 
ledge— whose  unobtrusive  and  peaceable  conduct  all 
must  admire,  however  wild  and  repulsive  their  re- 
ligious notions,  or  absurd  their  form  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship may  appear  to  those  instructed  in  the  observance 
of  another  beliefl 

Several  pages  of  Wyse's  work  on  America  are  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  this  visit  to  the  **  Shakers;"  but 
the  most  graphic  description  of  the  practices  of  this 
singular  people  is  civen  by  Buckingham,  who  also 
paid  them  a  visit  Being  so  much  interested  myself 
xnits  perusal,  I  cannot  rSfrain  from  giving  at  least  a 
condensation  from  his  account : — 

"  We  arrived  at  the  village,"  he  says,  ^  about  half- 
past  ten,  just  as  the  community  were  assembling  for 
worship,  and  saw  several  lines  or  files  of  males  and 
females,  walking  in  pairs,  through  the  fields  towards 
the  place  of  meeting.    We  entered,  with  them,  the 
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pUee  of  wonhip,  wfaich  was  •  plain  room,  of  about 


~ 


Belves,  as  weir  as  the  strangers  who  came  to  see  them. 
Every  part  of  the  building  or  room  was  in  the  utmost 
perfection  of  cleanliness,  and  not  a  speck  or  particle  of 
dust  or  dirt  was  anywhere  visible. 

"For  the  strangers  a  number  of  benches  were  placed, 
to  accommodate  about  200;  and  there  were  fully  that 
number  of  visitors,  from  the  neighbouring  country 

S resent.  Of  these,  the  males  had  to  enter  by  one 
oor,  and  the  females  by  another;  and  each  to  remain 
separate  during  the  service.  Of  the  Shakers  who 
jomed  in  the  worship,  there  were  about  100  males, 
and  100  females.  Tnese  entered  also  by  different 
doors,  and  ranged  themselves  on  benches,  in  oblique 
lines  from  each  end  of  the  room,  till  they  nearly  met 
each  other,  when  the  space  between  the  front  row  of 
each  sex  was  triangular,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being 
the  place  from  whence  the  speakers  addressed  the 
assembly  on  the  floor.  The  constantly  widening 
space  caused  by  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  two  front 
rows,  left  an  opening  by  which  all  the  strangers,  who 
came  as  spectators,  could  see  the  persons  and  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  joined  in  tne  worship  clearly 
and  distinctly. 

**  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a  white  shirt, 
collar,  and  white  cravat,  loose  trowsers,  and  large 
waistcoat  of  a  deep  maroon-coloured  stuff,  like  camlet 
or  bombazine.  The  waistcoat  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
cut  of  the  court  dress  used  a  century  or  two  ago 
— sinf^le-breasted,  with  a  deep  waist.,  cut  away  dia^ 
nally  in  front,  and  with  long  low  pockets.  The  waist- 
coat was  not  buttoned,  but  hun^  loose,  showing  the 
entire  front  or  bosom  of  the  sliirt,  and  no  coat  or 

i'acket  of  any  kind  was  worn,  so  that  all  the  men  were 
iterally  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 

**  The  dress  of  the  women  was  entirely  white  j  the 
gown  was  long  andl  uarnaw,  nnd  the  waist  short,  the 
sleevesi  i%iitr'the  bosom  plain,  and  all  attempt  at 
gracefulness  of  form  or  decorative  ornament  scru- 
pulously avoided.  A  small  clear  muslin  handerchief, 
or  cape,  was  worn  over  the  shoulders  ;  and  a  cap  of 
dear  muslin,  fitting  closely  to  the  face,  with  long  de- 
scending lappets,  covered  the  head;  while  the  hair 
was  put  up  m  the  plainest  manner,  and  almost  entirely 
concealed  from  view.  On  the  left  arm  each  female 
bad  a  white  napkin,  neatly  folded,  and  hanging  over 
the  arm ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  congregation, 
notwithstanding  its  singularity,  was  impressive,  from 
the  puritv  and  simplicity  of  their  costume. 

"  The  first  half-hour  of  the  worship  was  passed  in 
a  profound  silence ;  the  men,  as  they  entered,  step- 
ping as  lightly  as  possible  across  the  floor,  to  hangup 
their  broad-brimmed  straw-hats  on  the  wall :  and  the 
women,  as  they  entered,  disposing  of  their  plain 
straw-bonnets,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  then  taking  their  seats;  the  eldest  of 
each  sex  occupying  the  front  rows,  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  the  younger  filling  up  the  benches  behind 
them,  and  some  sitting  on  the  ground. 

''At  the  end  of  this  half-hour,  one  of  the  male 
elders  rose,  which  was  the  signal  for  forming  in  ranks; 
when  the  benches  were  removed  by  the  parties  who 
sat  on  them,  and  ranged  close  to  the  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  the  central  part  of  the  room  clear.  The  lines 
were  then  formed,  the  men  standing  in  rows,  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  women  at  the  other,  the 
front  ranks  of  each  nearly  meeting  in  the  centre. 

"  One  of  the  elders  then  addressed  the  worshippers 
as  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  and  spoke  for  about  five 
minutes.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  was,  that 
^they  ought  all  to  rejoice  at  having  the  privilege  to 


meet  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way  without  in' 
terruption,  and  at  the  still  greater  privil^e  of  beins 
amouK  the  number  of  those  who  were  especially  callea 
of  Grod  to  come  out  from  the  world,  and  to  put  aside 
ungodliness  and  all  worldly  lusts.  They  were  engaged 
in  the  work  of  (Jod,  and  not  in  that  of  the  world,  and 
their  happiness  consisted  in  knowing  and  doing  his 
will 

"The  first  speaker  was  followed  by  a  second,  who 
expressed  nearfy  the  same  sentiments  in  other  words; 
and  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  body 
sang  together  a  short  hymn,  of  which  I  could  only 
catch  the  first  verse,  which  was  thus: — 

<  0 !  the  precious  work  of  God- 
It  is  pure !— it  is  pure ! 
I  will  rejoice,  and  lift  mj  voice, 
To  serve  the  Lord  for  ever  more." 

"The  singing  was  loud  and  harsh,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  harmony,  and  the  air  was  rude  and  wild. 
Not  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  congre^tion 
joined  in  this  exercise,  though  there  was  no  particular 
body  as  a  choir  to  whom  it  was  restricted;  out  every 
one  seemed  to  pay  the  most  devout  attention. 

"Another  elder  then  stepped  into  the  front,  and 
addressed  the  strangers  present.  He  said  that  it  was 
very  much  the  custom  for  strangers  to  come  and  visit 
them  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  rarely  came  on  any 
other  day ;  and  as  there  were  undoubtedly  some  pe- 
culiarities in  their  worship,  it  was  more  than  probaole 
that  curiosity  was  the  leadins^  motive  that  brought 
us  there.  To  this  they  offered  no  impediment,  for  as 
thef  were  not  ashamed  either  of  their  opinions  ot 
practices,  but  rather  rejoiced  in  them,  they  did  not 
close  their  doors  against  any  persons,  but  wiliingfly 
admitted  and  accommodated,  as  far  as  their  space  and 
means  would  allow,  all  who  chose  to  remain,  provided 
they  were  silent  and  respectful ;  and  when  they  found 
they  could  not  be  both,  it  was  desirable  they  should 
withdraw. 

"He  said  the  world  regarded  them  as  madmen 
and  fools,  but  so  did  the  world  esteem  the  early  Chris- 
tians. They  knew,  however,  that  they  were  sober 
and  sincere ;  and  the  only  difference  between  them- 
selves and  the  world  was,  that  the  people  of  the  world 
continued  still  to  see  things  as  through  a  glass,  darkly, 
while  God  had  called  them  out  of  the  world,  to  see 
things  with  all  the  fulness  of  the  brightest  day ;  and 
that  when  our  eyes  were  opened  (for  a  day  would 
come  in  which  each  would  receive  a  call,  and  by  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  call  his  future  destiny 
would  be  settled),  we  should  look  back  upon  the  things 
of  the  world,  just  as  they  themselves  now  did,  as  be- 
ing nothing  but  a  heap  of  vanities  and  emptiness.^ 

{To  be  eontinvtd.) 

QtJAKKRISM  NOT  EVANESCENT,  BUT  ENDURING. 

For  Thb  BaiTisn  Fbibno. 

(  Continued  from  poft  00.) 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  Our  early  Friends 
had  a  deep,  practical,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  this 
truth.  They  bad  been  drawn  from  following  human 
guides  in  religion,  and  from  listening  to  the  cry  of 
"  Lo,  here  is  Christ,*'  in  this  outward  observance,  or 
"  Lo,  he  is  there,"  as  treated  of  in  some  eloauent  dis- 
course abounding  in  speculative  notions  on  his  truth' 
and  kingdom.  They  had  found  the  true  Teacher, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  had  been  privileged  to  sit  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight;  they  had  submitted  to 
those  fiery  baptisms  in  which  the  chaffy  nature  is 
consumed.  They  had  received  gifts  for  the  edification 
of  the  church  from  Him  who  ascended  on  high,  and 
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led  captivity  captive;  and  they  were  careful  to  move 
in  His  authority,  and  to  witness  for  themselves  that 
when  He  pntteth  forth  his  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them.  They  knew  that  none  could  have  a  part  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord,  but  those  to  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted of  Him  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  who  are  not 
only  sensible  of  the  call  to  preach  m  His  name,  but 
who  wait  for  Him  to  appoint  their  particular  service 
as  to  time,  place,  matter,  and  expression — ^in  short,  to 
lead  them  into  it,  and  endue  them  with  all  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  its  discharge,  and  this  from 
service  to  service,  in  the  freshness  of  Divine  life  and 
power;  so  that,  great  as  were  their  diligence  and 
earnestness  in  labouring  for  their  h^venly  Master  in 
the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  they  went  not  forth 
except  at  His  command. 

In  a  living  remembrance  of  the  valiants  in  the 
Lamb's  warfare,  who.  in  his  day,  had  been  removed 
from  works  to  everlasting  rewards,  William  Penn 
says: — "  And,  indeed,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  must 
and  does  keep  its  analogy  and  agreement  with  the 
birth  of  the  Spirit;  that  as  no  man  can  inherit  the 
kinp^dom  of  God  unless  he  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  so  no 
ministry  can  beget  a  soul  to  God  but  that  which  is 
from  the  Spirit.  For  this,  as  I  said  before,  the  dis- 
ciples waited  before  they  went  forth;  and  in  this  our 
elder  brethren,  and  messengers  of  God,  in  our  day, 
waited,  visited,  and  reached  to  us.  And  having  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  let  none  ever  hope  or  seek  to  be  made 
perfect  in  the  flesh.  For  what  is  the  flesh  to  the 
Spirit,  or  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  And  if  we  keep  in 
the  Spirit,  we  shall  keep  in  the  unity  of  it,  whicn  is 
the  true  bond  of  fellowship.**  Thus  was  their  zeal  in 
spreading  abroad  thQ  knowledge  of  the  everlasting 
Truth  kmdled,  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar. 
Their  lips  were  opened  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  the 
Ijord,  and  to  speak  of  his  wondrous  works  to  the 
children  of  men. 

Would  that  all,  under  our  profession,  at  the  present 
time  sufliciently  knew  and  considered  these  things! 
Would  that  all  were  desirous,  and  engaged  to  add  to 
the  weight  of  our  religious  meetings,  by  contributing 
their  portion  of  living  exercise,  that  the  portals  of 
the  immortal  soul  mav  be  lifted  up  to  admit  the  en- 
trance of  the  King  of  glory,  so  that  it  may  be  filled 
with  His  presence !  Instead  of  looking  for  some  sub- 
stitute to  occupy  those  which  should  oe  the  hours  of 
true  waiting  upon  Grod,  there  would  be  a  uniting  in 
the  blessed  experience  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee."  This  is  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  messengers  would  be  raised  up  from  amongst 
us— prepared,  qualified,  and  anointed  messengers — to 
preach  unto  those  yet  afar  off,  the  pure  gospel  of 
Christ,  unadulterated  with  any  mixture  of  human 
reason,  or  any  of  the  inventions  of  man. 

There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  dwelling  on  these 
truths  at  this  time,  because  of  the  floating,  superficial 
views  on  our  mode  of  worship,  which  occasionally 
reach  the  ears,  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  found  in  this  despised  way  all  that  their  spirits 
need — ^the  living  Bread  and  the  Water  of  Life  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  God — an  almighty,  all- gracious 
Saviour  and  Teacher,  to  bring  salvation,  and  to  speak 
to  their  every  spiritual  condition — a  Teacher  which 
shall  not  be  removed  into  a  comer  any  more !  How 
shall  these  who  have  found  Him,  and  partaken  of 
living  substance,  turn  aside  from  that  which  they 
have  oeen  favoured  to  taste  and  see  of  the  immediate 
goodness  and  presence  of  God?  How  shall  they 
forget  that  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  is  a  ^  quiet  habita- 
tion—a tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down;  not 
•ne  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither 
fihatl  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken?*'    For  ^*  there 


the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with 
oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  For 
the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lora  is  our  lawgiver,  the 
Lord  is  our  king;  he  will  save  us.**  Blessed  for  ever 
be  His  holy  name,  that  a  remnant  is  preserved  to 
whom  this  communion  with  Him  is  precious,  who 
worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus 
— the  aesire  of  whose  soul  is  "  draw  us,  and  we  will 
run  after  thee.** 

From  the  slight  sketch  which  has  been  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  George  Fox  and  his  contem- 
poraries laboured  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
spiritual  apathy  and  indolence  in  the  vineyard  of  our 
own  hearts,  or  in  that  of  the  church  and  the  world, 
form  no  pai't  of  true  Quakerism,  neither  does  that 
activity  belong  to  it  which  has  its  origin  in  self.  This 
is  an  important  distinction,  that  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  would  be  the  disciples  of  Him  who  said, 
''If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  denv  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  The 
newly  awakened  and  inquiring  mind,  not  yet  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  true  Bock — those  who  may  **  see  men 
as  trees  walking** — who  may  perceive  that  there  is  a 
work  to  be  done  in  the  earth  tor  the  Lord,  and  yet  do 
not  see  the  nature  of  the  work,  nor  the  way  and 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  by  which  only  it  can  be 
acoomplished  (whether  immediately  or  instrumentally) 
— these  have  need  to  watch  against  creaturely  acti- 
vity, and  seek  for  that  stillness  of  soul  in  which  He  is 
known  to  be  God.  The  more  fully  our  hearts  are 
subjected  to  the  searching  power  of  the  Light  of 
Christ,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  be  enabled  to  detect, 
to  our  deep  humiliation,  the  subtle  and  insinuating 
motions  of  self.  This  enemy  of  our  own  household 
would  fain  take  part  in  the  things  of  God — like  the 
man  who  appeared  at  the  marriage  feast,  yet  lacked 
the  wedding  garment  in  which  the  guests  were  ex- 
pected to  ba  oEid.  The  need  for  watchfulness  is  not 
diminished  even  after  the  hewt^  Ka«  measurably  com- 
plied with  the  Divine  invitation  to  enter  into  «ovanant 
with  the  Most  High,  and  has  been  favoured  with 
some  glimpses  of  his  beauty;  for,  even  then,  latent 
self  is  renay  to  whisper,  as  did  Agag,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  prophet  softly  and  delicately — "Surely 
the  bitterness  ofdeath  is  passed.**  Oh!  how  the  enemy 
of  souls  operates  on  and  with  this  nature,  until  it  is 
nailed  to  the  cross,  having  passed  under  the  just  and 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  whose  will  it  is,  that 
death  should  be  the  path  to  life— not  only  to  the  life 
of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven,  but  to  that  of 
the  church  militant  on  earth.  Of  course  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Aa patience  is  abode 
in  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  the  mind  is 
illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
the  humbled  disciple  is  led  to  magnify  the  wisdom, 
and  the  mercy  which  ordained  the  path  of  the  re- 
deemed to  be  one  "which  the  vultures  eye  hath  not 
seen :  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it)  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it^' — the  impure,  the  ravening, 
and  the  haughty  spirit  walk  not  therein.  Then  are 
understood  utoae  passages  of  the  Psalmist,  in  which 
he  breathes  hostility  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
and  prays  for  their  annihilation;  as  in  the  language, 
"Let  God  arise, let  his  enemies  be  scattered:  let  them 
aUo  that  hate  him  flee  before  him.  As  smoke  is 
driven  away,  so  drive  them  away;  as  wax  melteth 
before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence 
of  God.*' 

But  when  any  seek  a  more  easy  way  than  the  re- 
nunciation of  their  own  will,  in  order  that  the  Divine 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  they 
forsake  the  paUi  of  the  cross,  notwithstanding  a  pro- 
fession of  mith  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  upon 
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ledge  of  Christ)  yet .- -^ 

it  will  profit  Q8  nothing — all  our  knowledge  and  t>ro- 
fesdou  will  be  but  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  There  is  deep  instruction  in  the  lines  of  ex- 
perience, written  by  Edward  Burrough,  both  before 
and  after  his  full  subjection  to  the  light  and  power  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  soul.  The  daoger  of  soaring 
into  speculation,  far  above  the  wisdom  and  the  witness 
of  God,  through  unwatchfulness,  after  seasons  of  spiri- 
tual refreshment  and  favour,  are  set  forth  as  a  beacon 
unto  others.  He  says  of  himself,  when  about  seven- 
teen yeara  of  age^  **  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  show  him- 
self in  love  to  me,  and  I  had  sweet  refreshment 
coming  in  from  him  to  my  soul,  and  had  joy  and 
peace  m  abundance,  and  openings  of  the  living  Truth 
in  me,  which  the  world  knew  not  of  The  mystery 
of  the  Scriptures  was  something  opened,  which  before 
I  knew  nothing  of;  and  I  saw  many  glorious  things 
in  it>,  which  lie  nid  under  the  letter.  I  was  in  much 
rejoicing  manv  times,  and  sang  praises,  for  I  was 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  darkness,  and  could  say  I 
was  in  the  light.  But  not  knowing  the  cross  of  Christ, 
I  nm  forth  in  my  wisdom,  comprehending  the  mys- 
teries of  God.  Having  a  light  shining  in  me,  I  grew 
up  into  notions,  to  talk  of  high  things;  for  it  was  my 
delight  to  comprehend  in  my  busy  mind.  Thus, 
being  ignorant  of  the  cross,  to  keep  low  in  it^  I  ran 
before  my  guide  up  into  comprehension,  and  then  was 
I  above  many  of  the  priests  and  professors,  and  fol- 
lowed only  to  hear  the  highest  notionists,  that  preached 
high  things.  But  the  fleshly  man  was  at  liberty,  and 
so  I  became  one  of  them  in  their  discoursinffs,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  them  to  know  much.  The  for- 
mer terror  was  gone,  and  I  had  got  up  from  under 
the  judgment — pride  grew  more  tlian  ever,  self-con- 
ceit, presumption,  ana  fleshly  liberty  to  tha  oarual 
mind ;  and  my  delight  wA0^B»xch  In  discoursing,  where 
I  ^ve  holf^-^itanga  unto  dogs,  and  cast  pearls  before 
swme.  Wisdom  was  hid  from  me ;  I  lived  pleasantly, 
for  I  had  the  true  God,  and  the  true  truth  in  my 
comprehension,  which  by  my  wisdom  in  the  Imht  1 
had  comprehended,  and  I  had  the  world  in  my  heart 
Pride,  oovetousness,  and  the  earthly  spirit  ruled,  and 
my  deliffht  was  grown  up  to  that  which  once  I  had 
BO  delight  in,  and  the  beauty  of  things  grew,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  vanished.  Here  I  was  run  from 
my  husband  [Christ  Jesus,  the  Bridegroom  of  souls] 
after  other  lovers,  and  had  left  the  Lord,  my  Maker, 
who  had  so  graciously  made  Himself  manifest  unto 
me.  I  became  darkened,  lost  that  which  I  once  had, 
and  had  in  memory  that  which  before  I  had  enjoyed. 
I  could  tell  of  experiences,  but  they  were  dead  to  me; 
and  something  within  becpan  to  question  how  it  was 
with  me;  for  I  saw  myseff  to  be  ignorant  more  than 
formerly,  and  I  saw  that  I  knew  nothing."  The  ex* 
tract  is  a  lengthened  one,  but  it  is  of  so  serious  an 
import,  as  to  deserve  wide  circulation  amongst  all  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  It  might  serve  as  some  conspicu- 
ous waymark,  to  admonish  travellers  from  wandering 
iato  dangerous  and  forbidden  paUis.  The  true  Ood 
and  the  truth  in  the  comprehenMA,  and  ^e  world  in 
the  heart/  The  preacher  writes:  ''The  thing  that 
hath  been,  it  is  that  whidi  shall  be;*'  and  this  snare 
of  Satan  has  deceived  many  unwatchful  ones  in  all 
generationa  A  prodigal  waste  of  the  portion  of  sub- 
stance given  by  a  heavenly  Father,  has  reduced  many 
since  that  day  to  the  very  extremity  of  spiritual  want, 
until  nothing  has  been  left  them,  bat  the  remem- 
Imnce  of  good  once  enjoyei  and  of  experiences  long 
since  dead.  And  unless  the  neart  be  again  ^oacioualy 
softened  under  the  Divine  hand^  and  the  aosire  in- 


duced to  return  unto  Him,  in  whose  house  there  is 
bruid  enough  and  to  spare,  and  from  whom  there  has 
been  so  grievous  a  departure,  these  will  continue  to 
fe^  on  &at  which  is  comparable  to  husks.  In  what 
a  dreamy  state  do  we  live,  until  we  have  bought  the 
truth,  or  unless,  having  once  bought  it,  we  regard  the 
injunction — "  Sell  it  not." 

In  these  airy  notions,  Edward  Burrough  did  not 
long  continue;  he  was  led  into  the  valley  of  deep 
humiliation — he  bowed  beneath  the  crucifying  opera- 
tions of  the  Lord's  power,  and  mourned  because  of 
his  transgressions.  ''A  day  of  weeping,  mourning, 
and  misery,"  he  says,  ^  and  a  day  of  vengeance  and 
recompense  came  upon  me,  such  as  I  had  never  known. 
One  vial  of  wratlf  after  another  fwas  poured  outl  and 
then  I  separated  from  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  and 
from  all  mv  acquaintance  and  kindred,  and  betook 
myself  to  tne  company  of  a  poor,  despised,  and  con- 
demned people,  called  Quakers."  And  what  was  his 
experience  when  he  bdieved  in,  and  received  the 
truth  as  professed  by  this  people?  It  runs  thus:  **  In 
all  things  we  found  the  Light,  which  is  Christy  which 
we  and  all  mankind  were  enlightened  with,  to  be 
sufficient  to  bring  to  life  and  eternal  salvation ;  and 
that  all  who  owned  this  light  in  them,  needed  no  man 
to  teach  them,  but  the  Lord  was  their  teacher,  by  His 
light  in  their  consciences,  and  they  received  the  holy 
anointing.  So  we  ceased  from  all  the  teacluDgs  of  men 
— ^their  worships,  temples,  and  baptisms—and  from 
our  own  words,  professions,  and  practices  of  religion, 
in  times  before  zealously  performed  by  as;  and  became 
fools  for  Christ's  sake,  that  we  might  become  truly 
wise.  By  this  light  of  Christ  in  us,  we  were  led  out 
of  all  false  wavs,  fiilse  preaching,  and  false  ministry, 
and  met  together  often,  and  waited  upon  the  Lord  m 
pure  silence.  We  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  felt  His  Word  in  our  hearts,  to  bum  up  and  to 
beat  down  all  that  was  contrary  to  God;  and  we 
obeyed  the  light  of  Christ,  and  followed  the  motions 
of  the  Lord's  pure  Spirit — took  up  the  cross  to  all 
earthly  glories;  crowns,  and  ways,  and  denied  our- 
selves, our  relations,  and  all  that  stood  in  the  way 
between  us  and  the  Lord.  We  chose  to  suffer  with 
and  for  the  name  of  Christ,  rather  than  ei^joy  all  the 
pleasures  upon  earth,  or  all  our  former  professions 
and  practices  in  religion,  without  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  God." 

In  the  exercise  of  this  pure  silence,  with  all  fleshly 
motions  and  desires  stilled  and  stayed  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  he  received  an  eminent  gift  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  exercised  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Xiord, 
not  shrinking  before  any  difficulty  or  obstacle  that 
stood  in  his  way.    To  the  hi^-minded,  the  hypocrite^ 
the  formalist,  and  the  rebeUious,  he  was  as  ^  a  son  of 
thunder;"  but  to  the  drooping  follower  of  the  Lamb, 
or  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  "  a  son  of  consola- 
tion."   There  has  been  no  new  way  to  true  usefulness 
in  the  church  developed  in  more  recent  times ;  neither 
is  there  any  other  mode  in  which  we  can  be  taught 
of  God,  but  in  being  silent  before  Him,  that  He  may 
speak  hj  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts.    Were  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  introduced  into  our  meetings 
for  worship,  this  would  not  be  a  waiting  upon  Ood, 
that  all  our  supplies  might  be  received  from  Him,  the 
inexhaustible  Fountain;  seeing  that  the  busy, reason- 
ing nature  might  find  food  for  its  restless  activity 
on  subjects  for  meditation  thus  presented  to  it — a 
ver^  different  state  from  drawing  near  unto  God,  to  ex- 
penenoe  of  His  goodness  and  mercy  in  and  throHgh 
the  oommonion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    A  precious  testi- 
monj  has  been  given  to  Friends,  to  bear  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God, 
Christ  Jesus,  by  whom  all  things  were  made;  who, 
throqghout  all  ages  of  the  churchy  condescends  to  mani- 
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feat  himself  to  lya  dlsciplefi,  by  HU  Spirit^  as  ^  the 
Word  nigh  ia  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart." 
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^  Plain  Dasas  and  Lanouaob.— ''They  form  an  out- 
line which,  in  the  preiient  condition  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  world,  we  cannot  spare;  they  serve  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  separatiz]^  us  from  associations, 
amusements,  and  excitements,  which  pull  the  wrong 
way.  They  are  a  check  on  our  naturM  tendenciea  to 
flippancy  and  vanity,  and  a  bridle  on  our  idle  ton^fues. 
They  are  our  waj  (amon^t  other  analogous  things) 
of  openly  conSessmf;  our  Xord,  and  of  showing  our- 
selves  to  be  on  His  side;  and,  above  all,  thev  are 
humbling;  and  humiliation  is  that  which  we  all  dhiefly 
want." — Memoirs  of  Joseph  Johai  Qtumey. 

Macaui^t  and  thx  Quakxbs. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury  says: — "Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
oountninen  seem  to  be  so  ashamed  of  their  compa- 
triot^  Uiat  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  apologixa  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  for  claiming  any  kindred  with 
them  for  their  detractor.  It  is,  however,  a  curious 
£Eiet  that  Mr.  Macaulay*s  grandfkther,  Thomas  Mills, 
who  kept  a  booksellei's  shop  in  Bristol,  was  a  Quaker, 
but  that  he  failed  in  his  business,  and  (as  is  always 
done  when  a  Quaker  lails  from  dishonesty  or  other 
improper  conduct),  he  was  turned  out  of,  o?  'dia- 
owne<v  by  the  society.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  as  he 
continued  up  to  his  death,  in  1820,  to  attend  at  their 
chapels,  and  to  wear  the  garb  of  the  society.  His  shop 
and  business  were,  on  his  failure,  taken  by  the  well- 
known  Joseph  and  Amos  Cottle.  His  daughter,  Selina 
Mills,  married  Zachary  Maoaulay,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  historian." — London  Daily  Morning  Star, 
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▲V  INTOOATION  TO  THB  SPIRIT  OF  PSAOE. 

BT  WfftUAM  ITOKKlk 

Com  over  the  monotaio,  come  over  the  sea, 
ThoQ  first-born  of  hearen,  thou  pride  of  the  free; 
CooM  fre«h  on  the  morotng.  with  wings  of  the  dove, 
Afld  strew,  ia  thy  pMisge,  the  blessings  «f  iove. 

Apyeer  Id  thy  rmdUaoe.  thoQ  angel  of  light. 
And  ehase  from  ereetaoa  the  gloom  of  the  night ; 
Disperse  the  thiek  shadows  that  over  us  sotmcU 
And  be  to  all  nations  as  lifh  from  the  dead. 

Drire  back  to  their  oaTems  the  dark  hosts  of  deaths 
And  scatter  the  forces  of  war  with  thy  breath ; 
Proclaim  to  the  world  a  new  era  begun, 
And  ieC  it  be  lasting,  as  light  from  the  san. 

In  bread  open  day  show  the  scroll  of  the  dead» 
Aad  let  it  oy  heroes  and  monarebs  be  read ; 
And  give  them  to  blosh  for  the  ffailt  of  the  hour 
That  made  war  and  bloodshed  the  "  halanoe  of  power*" 

Amy  to  their  Tision  the  sonls  of  the  siain. 
With  heart-broken  widows  and  orphans  in  train ; 
Tear  off  the  disguise  from  th<>ir  * 'glory  "  and  pride, 
And  ask  what  they  show  for  the  men  who  hare  died. 

Before  them  exhibit,  in  ruin  and  fire, 
Come  Kertoh,  with  the  woe  of  the  maiden  and  sire ; 
Then,  pointing  to  wealth  spent  in  battle  and  flame. 
Demand  what  they  give  in  retttni-4>ot  a  name! 

Peaelaim  that  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead 
Will  •*  make  raqnisition  for  blood  "  they  hare  shed ; 
Tet  pass  from  their  doom  the  dark  judgment  in  store. 
When  sorrow  constrains  them  to  '*  learn  war  no  more*" 

Thus  come,  gentle  peace,  fix  thy  reign  upon  earth. 
And  bring  the  slad  day  of  the  world  s  second  birth. 
**  The  bow  in  the  douds,"  when  the  thunder-storms 
Be  tho«  to  oreatiott,  sweet  spirit  of  peaoe. 

ApHl  17»  1809. 


Thx  Achjll  MiasroKABT  Hxrald.— The  name  of 
thla  journal  we  expect  most  be  strange  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers.  For  their  information  we 
therefore  quote  the  following  description  of  it  from 
Mitchell's  Newspa'per  Press  Directory: — 

'"AchiU  Misfionary  Herald*  Published  on  the 
last  Monday  of  each  month,  prioe  6s.  per  annum. 

^•OoBserTative.^EBtabliabed,  July  31, 1837. 

^'CiztMilatfla  through  all  the  principal  t^wns  in 
Great  Britain  and  irsland«  and  partially  in  Pans, 
Bourdeaux,  Brussels,  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  Calcutta^  Madras,  China,  New  York,  and 
Quebec. 

*^  AdToeatea  the  interesto  of  the  Church  of  Ea^ 
land ;  and  holds  no  fellowahip  with  Popery  or  Vnar 
tarianisTn. 

"^  Pbopribtor— The  Bar.  Edward  Nangle.— Ptf&- 
^M&er — Mr.  Greorge  Awe." 

The  occasion  for  our  having  again  to  notice  this 

periodical,  was  explained  in  our  number  for  3d  Month; 

andy  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last^  we  have  received  a 

communication  from  the  Editor,  which  we  now  laj 

before  our  resdeni: — 

"  To  the  Editois  of  Taa  BBim  Fsmin* 

^SiBS^ — ^I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  a  oopy 
of  »#  ^firOui  iV-MiicJ  Iw  this  month,  in  whkh  ^ 
a  reference  to  a  correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween ua  so  far  back  as  1852.    In  a  notice  which  I 


pablished  in  my  paper,  the  AchiS  Herald,  of  a  book 
which  made  Ita  tou.— >K>m  nt  that  time  (Quakerism, 


u 


ortk§  3i$ry  of  nw'Life)^ I  took  occejnom  w liotiee some 
Bactleulara  in  uie  religioui  system  of  the  Sodetr  of 
IViei^  which  seem  to  me  repugnant  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  Scripture.  After  two  months  you 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  me,  vindicating  your  prin- 
eiples  from  my  etrictures,  every  word  of  which  I  pub- 
lished with  a  rejoinder,  in  which  I  expressed  a  hope 
Uukt,  in  the  spirit  of  lur  play,  you  would  publish  tne 
statements  on  both  sides  of  the  queatian,  and  thus 
enable  your  readers  to  form  a  judgment  for  them- 
selves on  the  fiaerits  of  the  controversy.  I  confess  that 
I  waa  much  dissppointad  to  find  that  mr  expecta- 
tiona  were  not  realised  Too  now  plead  as  ;^our 
excuse  that  ^on  never  saw  my  rejomder.  This,  I 
must  admit,  is  a  satisfactory  reason  for  what,  if  un- 
explained, woold  seem  like  an  attempt  to  present  a 
one-^ided  statement  to  your  readers;  at  the  same  time, 
I  asnat  in  eaadour  say,  that  it  does  seem  strange  that 
when  you  took  tl^e  trouble  to  write  me  a  long  and 
elaborata  letter  m  publication  in  the  Herald,  you 
ahoold  never  have  oonoemed  yourself  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  I  published  it  in  my  paper ;  and  even 
if  I  neffleoted  to  send  yon  a  copy,  yon  surely  oonld 
readily  nave  procured  one  by  the  same  means  that 
you  obtained  the  number  which  contained  my  notioe 
of  Mra,  GrwBT^B  book,  and  my  stricturoa  upon  Quak- 
erism. 

''In  con^>lianae  with  the  request  expressed  in  the 
last  number  of  ^our  paper,  I  now  inclose  the  article 
which  appeared  m  the  AchiU  Herald  for  August,  1852. 
It  contains  your  letter,  with  my  reply,  and  it  seems 
to  my  judgment,  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
«dsal  with  it'  satis&etmly,  will  be  to  pubUsh  the 
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whole,  with  any  snpplcinflntal  TeonrkB  which  you 
m^y  think  to  be  called  for.— I  lun,  Sirs,  your  fidthful 
servant,  *' Edward  Nakqls." 

«  Skreek,  March  20, 1856." 

The  only  point  calling  for  remark  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  is  the  anthor^a  dinatialaction  at  our  never  cpn- 
ceming  ourselves  to  discover  whether  he  had  pub- 
lished the  letter  we  addressed  to  him,  insinuating 
that  we  could  as  readily  have  procured  the  copy  of 
his  journal  containing  that  letter,  as  we  did  the  pre- 
vious number  which  gave  us  occasion  to  address  him. 

We  may  observe,  in  reply,  that  it  was  to  an  un- 
known correspondent  we  were  indebted  for  the  first 
Bight  of  the  AehtU  Herald,  so  that  we  could  not  know 
to  whom  to  apply  for  any  subsequent  numbers ;  be- 
sides, we  thought  it  was  the  very  least  we  could  ex- 
pect of  the  Editor,  that  he  would  himself  furnish  us 
with  thatnumber  of  his  journal,  in  which  he  published 
our  letter  and  his  own  reply.  We  acknowledged  his 
curtesy  and  liberality,  in  first  offering  his  columns 
to  any  Friend  who  might  choose  to  vindicate  the 
Society  on  the  doctrinal  points  which  the  Editor  had 
assailed ;  and  we  trusted  the  same  disposition  would 
lead  him  to  supply  us  with  what  he  could  not  but 
believe  we  were  desirous  to  receive — a  course  which 
we  have  always  followed,  and  one  which,  among 
brethren  of  the  broad  sheet,  is  pretty  uniformly  ob- 
served as  the' dictate  of  honour. 

When  we  add  further,  that  looking  at  the  chatao- 
ter  of  the  fferaid-^ihe  interests  it  designs  to  serve, 
and  its  place  of  publication— those  conversant  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  part  of  the  empire 
will  be  little  surprised  thftt^in  Piwbyterian  Scotland, 
and  ia  thM-h«r  jirin^pAleitgr^an  Episcopalian  journal 
should  have  been  found  >nBaewhat  difi&oult  of  aooess. 
We  mention  these  things,  simply  to  exonerate  our- 
selves from  any  want  of  attention  and  respect  to  a 
fellow-editor ;  as  well  as  to  show,  that  if  we  had  been 
afraid  of  his  arguments*  we  should  not  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  hare  again  sought  to  know 
them  with  a  view  to  their  refutation. 

"Thx  SoasTT  OF  Friends  and  tbbib  FtJXciTLta, 
'*  Some  of  dor  readers  may  recollect  that  we  pub- 
'  lished  in  our  number  for  March  last,  a  review  of  a 
book  entitled  Quakerismy  or  the  8tor^  of  my  Life; 
and  while  we  candidly  stated  our  opinion  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  held  up  to  unmerited  obloquy 
in  that  book,  we  did  not  witnhold  an  expressicm  of 
our  strong  conviction  of  the  unseriptnral  character  of 
the  pecuhar  tenets  of  that  respectable  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  invited  any  member  of  the  Society 
who  considered  our  arguments  unsound,  to  engage 
with  us  in  a  friendly  controversy:  We  are  glad  to 
.find  that  our  invitation  has  been  accepted.  The 
editor  of  ne  British  Friend  has  published,  in  the 
last  number  of  his  jperiodical,  a  long  letter  in  reply  to 
our  remarks,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  trans- 
ferring to  our  pages.'* 

Here  follows  our  letter,  which,  as  it  appeared  in  our 

own  columns,  we  need  pot  again  insert    Our  readers 

can  judge  of  our  arguments  by  the  remarks  here 

elicited : — 

/'The  first  peculiarity  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends, 
which  the  editor  of  The  British  Friend  endeavours  to 
justify,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  their  public 


religious  assemblies.  Notwithstanding  what  our  cor- 
respondent has  said  about  Jewish  practice  being  no 
precedent  for  Christian  worship^  we  do  think  th&t 
the  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  prea<ming  on  the 
text  which  he  read  (Luke  iv.  21-83](  does  prove  that 
the  Scripture  should  be  read  and  expounded  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  his  followers,  and  that  the  8vst&- 
matic  abandonment  of  such  a  practice  is  anyming 
but  indicative  of  reverence  for  Him  who  has  left  us 
an  'example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps.' 

''We  must  remind  our  correspondent  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewish  ehnrch,  which  was  then  the  church 
of  God,  and  which  pmctioe  received  tiie  sanction  of 
our  bleteed  Lord's  example,  was  no  part  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  ceased  to  be  obligatory  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

"It  is  true  we  have  no  direct  command  on  the 
subject — it  would  seem  to  be  needless ;  for  it  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that  even  human  nature,  in 
its  wildest  vagaries  and  eccentricities,  when  brought 
under  Christian  influence,  would  ever  dream  of  exclud- 
ing that  book,  which  contains  fhe  record  of  the  dis- 
courses and  works  of  Christ  and  His  inspired  apostles, 
from  assemblies  gathered  for  promoting  the  edificar 
tion  of  His  disciples. 

"  We  need  not  notiee  what  our  ocorespondent  has 
stated  as  to  the  practice  of  Friends,  with  reference  to 
the  private  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  that  is  quite 
beside  the  point  at  issue  between  us ;  but  we  do  fear> 
lessly  asseri^  in  opposition  to  what  our  friendly  cor- 
respondent insinuates,  that  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  religious  assembhes  was  not  omy  sanc- 
tioned bv  Christ  himself,  but  adopted  by  dts  im- 
mediate followers.  We  have  a  strikinff  prbof  of  this 
(1  Thees.  v.  27):  'I  charge  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
epistle  be  read  unto  aUthe  holy  brethren.'  3iark 
tne  word  unto  all  -not  by  all;  ^nd  how  could  this 
command,  enforced  with  such  a* solemn  abjuration,  be 
obeyed,  unless  tiio  epistle  was  read  in  the  public 
assembly  of  believers  i  In  this  way  only  could  it  be 
read  to  M  the  holy  brethren.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  pnictice  of  the  primitive 
Christians  with  reference  to  the  apostolic  writings 
(Acts  XV.  30,  31).  We  believe  that  it  is  customary 
among  the  Friends  to  read  the  annual  address  from 
their  elders  in  their  meeting.  We  cannot  see  what 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  excuse  there  can  be  for  such  a 
practical  preference  for  human  above  Divine  compo- 
sitions. Why  should  the  episties  of  their  elders  be 
read,  and  tiie  episties  of  inspired  aposties  be  excluded ) 

"  We  can  prove,  by  most  dear  and  undoubted  testi* 
mon^  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  edifying  practice  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  religious  meet- 
ings was  perpe^iated  in  the  times  succeeding  the 
apostolic  age.  Thu%  Qrigen  wrote  in  the  third  cm- 
tury— 'We  beseech  you  not  to  contedt  yonxBelves  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  tphen  read  in  the  ehurch^^  but 
to  apply  yourselves  to  it  at  home,  and  to  meditate 
upon  it  day  and  night;  for  Jesus  Christ  is  there  pre- 
sent as  well  as  in  the  church,* 

"  Eoually  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine 
as  to  tne  practice  of  Christians  in  his  time : — ^'It  may 
not  suffice  that  you  hear  the  Divine  Scriptures  read 
in  the  churches;  but  in  your  houses,  either  read  them 
yourselves  or  get  others  to  read,  and  do  you  readily 
hearken  to  them.  Bear  the  Divine  Scriptures  read  in 
the  church  as  you  are  wonf,  and  read  them  over  again 
at  home.' 

"  All  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Christians  know  how  such  testimonies  could  be  mul* 
tiplied,  but  the  above  are  quite  sufficient  for  our  par- 
pose.  We  shall  therefore  hasttta  on  to  notice,  briefly, 
the  remaining  arguments  of  our  ooira|K>ndent 
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**  'We  need  hardly  remark  that  we  cordially  concor 
^v^itii.  every  word  which  oar  respected  correspondent 
lias  mrritten  as  to  mere  formal  fip  service,  and  as  to 
tfaie  absolute,  indispensable  necessity  of  the  influence 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  m  order  to  spiritual  worship.  But 
He  aeems  to  confound  privaU  devotion  with  pMie 
%oorskip.  With  reference  lo  the  former, '  vocal  expres- 
sion '  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  with  reference  to  the 
latter,  it  is  indispensable;  and  in  proof  of  this  we 
refer  jto  1  Cor.  xiv.,  and  especially  to  the  very  words 
quoted  bv  our  co'rrespondMit:  'I  will  pray  with  the 
8mrit>:aiia  I  will  j>ray  with  the  understanding  also' — 
the  evident  meaning  of  which  is,  I  will  pray  in  such 
a  planner  as  to  make  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my 
mind  and  heart  known  to  my  fellow-worshippers  by 
the  use  of  intelligible  language.  Without  this  there 
could  be  no  communion  in  worship^  and  communion 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  true  public  worship. 

"  Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  justified  in  excluding  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  their  public  assemblies,  beoiuse  there  is  no  posi- 
tive command,  obliging  them  to  read  them  on  sudi 
occasions.  We  fear  that  if  there  was  such  a  command 
it  would  make  no  difference  in  their  practice,  for  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  other 
peculiarities  of  their  system  are  adhered  to  in  opposi- 
tion to  commands  the  most  explicit  and  stringent. 
We  shall  close  this  branch  of  our  imbject  by  noticing 
the  extraordinary  quotation  made  by  our  correspon- 
dent from  Holy  ^ripture,  in  justification,  of  what, 
in  faithfulness,  we  must  call  their  irreverent  exclusion 
from  public  worship  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  'The 
hoar  oometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God 
is  a  Spirit^  and  they,  that  worship  Him,  must  worohip 
Kim  in  spirit  and  in  truth '  (John  iv.).  We  should 
refer  to  this  passage  to  prove  the  necessity  oif  intro- 
ducing the  Holy  Scriptures  into  aU  our  worship ;  for 
what  18  it  to  worship  Qod  in  spirit,  and  in  trutn,  but 
to  have  our  spirit  within  us  engaged  in  devotion,  and 
tliis  engagement  of  the  spirit  not  to  be  a  va^e  and 
enthusiasticid  sensation,  but  the  work  of  Goas  Holv 
Spirit  stirring  up  the  human  spirit,  through  the  truth 
revealed  to  the  understanding,  that  so  the  whole 
inner  man  mav  be  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Him 
who  gave  us  all  our  powers — and  where,  we  ask,  dave 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shall  we  find  this  truth, 
whidb  IS  an  oosential  element  in  acceptable  worship? 
'Sanctify  them,*  said  our  blessed  Lord,  'through  thy 

truth;  THT  WORD  IS  TRUTH." 

"  Having  now  noticed  every  argument  by  which  our 
correspondent  attempts  to  justify  what  we  must  again 
call  the  irreverent  exclusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  the  public  religious  assemblies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  we  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
'Hiinpoeed  Inward  light^*  as  opening  a  door  to  the 
wiMest  fanaticism.    Our  respected  correspondent  ac- 
cuses us  of  not  deeding  very  cnaritably  nor  fairly  with 
the  Friends,  because  we  left  our  readers  to  infer  that 
they  abandon  the  Bible.    We  have  no  hesitation  in 
iMerting,  wiUi  unmistakeable  ]>lainne8S,  that  the  sup- 
posed inward  Ik^ht  does  as  virtually  supersede  the 
tifaohing  of  the  Bible  as  do  the  ecclesiastical  traditions 
of  Bomanism,  although  the  Papist  is  just  as  vehement 
as  the  Friend  in  disclaiming  the  rejection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  '  In  the  sequel  we  shall  show  this,  when 
ire  oome  to  speak  of  the  rejection  of  the  sacraments. 
Our  correspondent  asks  us — Did  the  lying  spirit  in 
the  prophets  of  Baal  render  the  Spirit  of  ^he  Lord. 
.BpeaaingUirough  the  true  Prophet, not  to  be  dep^dea 
upon]    We  reply,  Certainly  not;  because  the  prophet 
proved  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality  of  his 
uopintion  by  a  miracle  (see  1  Kings  xviii.).    Liet  the 
Fri'sods  jvove  thejtruth  of  their  inward  light,  against 


the  pretensioiis  of  the  White  Quivers,  in  the  same 
manner;  but  not  till  then  can  they  consistently  refer 
to  the  case  of  God's  project  in  justification  of  their 
assumption.  The  Bible  gives  us  a  rule  by  which  to 
try  all  such  pretensions: — ^To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word^ 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them*  (Isaiah  viii.  SX>\ 
The  application  of  this  rule  ^ives  the  Bible  its  proper 
supremacy,  and  the  pretension  of  an  inward  lights 
which  shrinks  from  the  scrutiny  of  this  test,  does  as 
trulv  set  aside  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  Bomanism,  ana  leaves  man  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  wildest  exiravmneiea  of  the 
human  imagination,  as  if  they  were  Divine  verities. 
The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  White  Quaken.  It  is  true  that  tiiose  whoadmit 
the  Bible  to  be  the  test  of  truth,  may  dififer  in  their 
interpretation  of  it;  but  still  they  have  a  common 
standard  to  which  to  appeal— but  the  disciples  of  the 
inward  light  have,  no  common  standard.  The  Drab 
Quakers  have  their  inward  light,  and  the  White 
Quakers  have  theirs;  and  therefore  while  both,  as  we 
believe  and  can  prove,  are  ibllowing  the  vagaries  of 
their  own  fancy,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  thinss, 
that  the  points  d&puted  between  tiiem  can  ever  be 
settled,  because  they  have  no  common  standard  to 
which  to  appeal. 

''We  next  oome  to  'the  appointment  of  Female 
Fteachers.'  In  our  brief  notice  of  this  peculiarity, 
we  nferred  not  to  1  Corinthians,  as  our  oorreHX>n- 
dent  states,  but  to  1  Tim.  ii.  11,  12:--' Let  ^e  wo- 
man learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection;  but  I  suffer 
not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man,  but  to  be  in  silence.'  Our  conrespondent  passes 
by  this  text  without  any  notice  whatever,  while  he 
comments  upon  another  which  we  did  not  quote.  We 
hope  that  in  his  rejoinder  he  will  supply,  the  defici- 
ency. Timothy,  to  whom  tliis  letter  was  written,  was 
appointed  by  the  apostle  w  aogulate  church  matters 
at  £phesus  (chap.  i.  3),  and  the  whole  context  of  the 
chapter  from  which  we  bave  quoted,  shews  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  public  assemblies  of  Christians.  It  is  with 
reference  to  such  assemblies  that  the  apostle  forbids 
'the  woman  to  teach,'  and  he  assigns  a  reason  for 
the  prohibition,  which  invests  it  with  the  character  of 
a  general  rule ;  which  God  indeed  is  not  tied  to,  but 
which  man,  without  special  anthoritv  from  Him,  can- 
not lawfully  violate.  We  freely  acunit  that  women 
were  sometimes  employed  to  prophesv,  but  these  ex- 
traordinary cases,  happening  in  the  miraculous  age  of 
the  church,  do  not  afford  any  just  pretext  for  the  or- 
dinary ministry  of  women,  in  the  face  of  such  a  plain 
prohioition  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  above,  or 
that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  partially  quoted  by  our  corres- 
pondent, and  which  we  oe^  leave  to  cite  in  full: — ^  Let 
your  women  keep  silence  m  the  churches,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak;  but  thev  are  com- 
manded to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law. 
And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their 
husbands  at  home,  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to 
speak  in  the  church  *  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35). 

"  We  are  now  to  notice,  in  the  last  place,  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Divine  ordiuances 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supner.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  need  for  many  words,  for  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  our  arguments,  as 
stated  in  our  review  of  Mrs.  Greer's  boME,  will  find 
that  there  is  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  answer 
them;  nor  is  any  defence  of  the  Friends*  peculiar  views, 
with  reference  to  these  Divine  institutions,  attempted, 
but  that  which  we  had  stated  by  anticipation. 

"  Our  correspondent  teUs  us,  that  there  are  two  bap- 
^ms— the  one  by  water,  which  is  outward,  and  which 
man  can  administer;  the  other  inward,  by  the  Spirit, 
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which  the  Lord  alone  can  dispense.  To  this  state- 
ment  no  -well-instrocted  Christian  can  object  Bnt 
laark  the  folly  into  whidi  our  correspondent  is  be- 
tarajed  by  the  desperate  determination  to  defend  a 
flyttem  which  is  traly  indefensible.  He  admitn  that 
l^ptism  is  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation — ^Matt. 
zxviii.  19,  20  places  this  point  beyond  controversy — 
but  then  he  says  it  is  the  inward  baptism,  which  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Christ  designed  to 
be  perpetual.  What!  when  the  Lord  commanded 
His  apostles,  and  their  followers  in  the  ministry,  to 
the  end  of  this  dispensation,  to  teach  and  baptize  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  did  he  command  man  pro&nely  to  at- 
tempt to  do  what  €rod  has  reserved  in  His  own  power? 
The  aposties  sorely  did  not  so  understand  Him,  for 
they  baptized  with  water  those  who  already  had  the 
inward  b^tism  of  the  Spirit.  Their  dealing  was  wiUi 
the  outwiud  ordinance — the  inward  grace  which  it 
signified  was  dispensed  according  to  Uod*s  sovereign 
pleasure  (John  i.  12, 13).  We  do  earnestly  request 
every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  is  in- 
tenseted  in  this  controversy,  to  read  the  following 
passagea  of  Holy  Scnptnre,  leoording  the  practice  ci 
the  apostles  with  rererence  to  baptism:  Acts  ii.  38; 
ii  41;  viu.  12.  viiL  36;  ix.  18;  x,  47;  xvi  15;  xvi.  33; 
xviii.  8 — and  then  say  what  they  think  of  the  flippant 
assertion  of  our  correspondent: — *  Tb^  practice  of  the 
apostles  goes  for  nothing  beyond  fhmishing  us  with 
proof  of  their  compliance  with  old-estaUisheNi  usage.' 
Why,  had  such  been  their  motive,  they  would  have 
circumeised  their  eonvei-ts  instead  of  baptizing  them; 
but  the  inward  light  which  was  in  them,  taught  them 
that  the  p^n  command  of  their  Master,  *Go  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,*  &a,  should  be 
obeyed,  although  their  obedience  to  it  jeoparded  their 
popularity. 

^  With  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  likewise,  o«r 
6orreBpondentm»lE««xRr  attempt  to  set  aside  the  scrip- 
toml  grounds  on  which  we  asserted  it  to  be  an  ordi- 
nance  of  perpetual  obligation  during  this  dispensation. 
fie  merely  slates,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  teadiing 
ef  Scripture,  that  those  who  have  spiritiud  communion 
with  Christ  in  their  souls  do  not  need  it  Thus  the 
inward  light  of  Quakerism,  on  this  point  also,  is  at 
variance  with  the  inward  light  of  the  apostles ;  for 
they  taught^  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  ncme 
but  those  who  had  inward  communion  in  their  souls 
with  Christ,  were  fit  recipients  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  inward  feeding  of  the  soul  on  Christy  instead  of 
SQperoeding  the  outward  ordinance,  was  the  necessary 
qualification  £[>r  participation  in  it  (1  Cor.  xL  23-32). 

'^  As  we  have  given  insertion,  in  its  unmutilated  ful- 
ness, to  our  correspondent's  letter,  we  trust  that^  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  he  will  publish  our  reply  in  his 
periodical  We  have  dealt  faithfully  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  very  grave  errors  of  the  system  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  but  we  trust  we  have  not  said 
a  word  which  could  be  considered  personally  ofiensive 
to  any  member  of  that  body.  The  intelligent  reader 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  spirituality  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  thefediiig 
which  has  betrayed  the  Friends  into  what  we  must 
call  an  undutiful  and  irreverent  rejection  of  the  plain 
command  of  Christ  and  His  inspired  apostles.  Bnt 
are  the  Friends  consistent  in  their  followmg  out  of 
this  spiritual  impulse)  We  think  not.  We  know 
iM)  denomination  of  Christians  who  are  such  stickers 
for  forms  of  their  own  invention  as  they.  They  will 
hold  no  religious  communion  with  any  but  those  of 
their  own  sect.  No  matter  how  holy  and  spiritual 
the  individual  may  be,  if  he  has  not  adopted  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Quakerism,  he  is  practically  excommuni- 
cated.   And  if  a  member  of  their  own  body,  agreeing 


with  them  in  all  their  doctrinal  views,  were  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  peculiar  costume  and  phraseolocj 
of  his  party,  and  dress  and  speak  like  other  people,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 
We  appeal  to  common  sense— on  what  principle  cam 
the  FViends  justify  this  rigid  adherence  to  eztemal 
peculiarities  of  their  own  devising,  while  they  unaem- 
pulously  reject  the  Lord's  own  ordinances,  on  the  pre- 
tence tiiat  they  are  inoonsistent  with  the  spirituidity 
of  the  present  dispensation  ?  I  qpeak  as  unto  wise 
men — judge  ye  what  I  say." 

We  cannot,  at  present,  devote  more  space  to  this 
subject^  and  must  therefore  defer  rejoinder  till  our 
next 


Lancashtre  and  Chebhiiib  Qnarteriy  Meeting 
was  held  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  and  17th  ult,  and 
was  considered  well  attended. 

The  certificates  of  two  ministers  who  had  been 
liberated  by  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  for 
religious  service  in  distant  parts,  were  brought  before 
the  meeting — women  Friends  being  present — and 
after  much  expression  of  unity,  finally  endorsed.  The 
first  was  for  Joseph  Bdcklet,  of  Manchester,  to 
visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Norway,  and  for 
oUier  service  in  that  land  as  way  may  open ;  the  seoond 
was  for  John  P.  Milneb  of  Stockport,  to  attend 
Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  to  visit  generally  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  attend  to  any  other 
religious  service  which  may  be  required  of  him  dur- 
ing this  engagement.  A  Friend  finom  Norway,  Av dbbs 
EvsRTSOK,  of  Stavanger,  was  attending  the  Quarteriy 
Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  the 
Monthly  Meetings  was  received,  and  tbe  committee 
diechaiged. 

A  report  was  also  produced,  being  an  abridgment  of 
what  had  been  sent  in  by  the  several  Monthly  Meet- 
ings last  quarter,  showing  what  had  been  done  in 
reference  to  the  oversight  of  the  youth,  and  of  those 
not  in  memberahipu  It  was  to  be  sent  forward  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  contiined  no  qwetfic  xeooi»- 
mendations,  simply  affirmed  the  desirablenesa  of  atten- 
tion being  extended  to  these  parties^  but  considered 
it  more  as  an  individual  duty,  than  one  to  be  taken 
up  by  Monthly  Meetings.  Lists  had  been  made  of 
attenders  of  meetings,  but  not  in  membership^  in,  we 
believe,  all  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

A  proposition  was  brought  in  from  Maraden 
Monthly  Meeting,  relative  to  a  difficulty  that  had 
arisen  there,  as  to  whether  '*  shooting**  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  "  vain  sport,'*  a  ''  diversion,^  or  not ;  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  a  subject  for  disciplinary 
proceedings.  The  proposition  tended  rathor  more  to 
raise  the  question  than  to  point  out  a  remedy  fer  the 
difficulty;  it  was  concluded  not  to  send  it  forward, 
especially  as  the  terms  of  the  answer  to  the  query 
from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  would,  it  was  expected, 
bring  up  the  subject  in  the  Yeariy  Meeting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  near  5  f.il,  on  the  Second-day,  a  Friend  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  minuts^  to  the  effect  that  the 
Quarterly  Meetingshould  recommend  to  those  Monthly 
Meetings  that  had  not  aUowed  grftT^-fttones  to  be 
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Brecidd  (tliree  in  number),  to  re-oomider  the  whole 
question  in  a  '^  oool,  ddm,  and  brothecty  manner,''  to 
see  if  nniformity  of  pnetioe  oonld  not  be  bronght 
about,  such  being  desirable,  &c.,  &e.  Other  Friends 
spoke  in  the  same  strain;  but  the  oppodte  viev  was 
taken  by  many,  some  of  whom  showed  that  audi  a 
minute  would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  Monthly  MeetiogB,  and,  although  not  intended, 
it  would  have  that  effect  The  subject  was  not  further 
gone  into.  It  was-said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  recommend^  gra^fr- 
stones;  whereas,  in  point  of  het,  the  minute  of  that 
meeting,  is  of  a  purely  ^permistive  charader^  stating 
in  efiect,  if  Monthly  Meetings  will  have  graYe-^tones^ 
they  must  have  them  as  prescribed  in  said  minute— 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  recommendation. 


MACAtTLAY,  Fox,  AND  PSNK. — ^lu  the  present  num- 
ber we  have  devoted  a  large  space  to  articles  on 
Macaulay's  aspersions  of  Fox  and  Penn.  To  admit 
of  this,  we  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  other  matter 
?re]l  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages;  but  as  the  former 
possess  more  of  present  interest,  we  felt  bound  to 
lay  them  before  our  readers;  and  now  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  ample  vindication  of  the  characters  of 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  from  the  unwarranted 
and  shameful  attacks  of  T.  R  Macaulay,  hoping  we 
may  not  a^in  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  subject 

The  article  from  the  Times,  we  understand  to  be 
written  by  an  elegant-minded,  and  highly-intellectual 
London  barrister.  Of  the  letter  of  William  Howitt^ 
we  need  say  nothing  in  commendation,  his  abilities  as 
a  writer  beinff  well  known;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
these,  and  ower  able  and  lucid  exposures,  in  this 
and  previous  numbers,  of  Macauuiy's  malignity 
against  Friends,  from  whom,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
extract  from  the  London  ^%  Morning  Star,  he  is 
himself  a  descendant,  will  sumce  to  convince  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that*  in  his  aspersing  of  George 
Fox  and  William  Penn,  he  not  only  acted  unworthuy 
of  his  own  reputation,  but  has  utterly  failed  in  his 
object 

We  almost  wish  that  William  Howitt,  in  his  article 
regarding  George  Fox,  had,  instead  of  quoting  William 
Penn^  referred  to  Bancroft's  American  CoUmiee,  as 
shewing  his  opinion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  its 
founders.  Doubtless,  Macaulay  had  a  right  to  express 
his  sentiments  on  both  sul^ects;  and  seems  to  have 
thought,  by  his  dogmatical  way  of  treating  them,  that 
he  was  more  competent  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
than  the  eminent  men  named  by  William  Howitt 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  he  must  leave  others 
to  decide.  The  highly-talented  writer  and  statesnum, 
the  late  American  ambassador  to  this  country,  appears 
to  have  considered  them  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
the  modem  romance  historian. 


Capital  Pumishment. — The  late  horrifying  spec- 
tacle, at  a  public  strangulation  in  the  metropous,  has 
tended  greatly  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  the  commu- 
nity in  «neral,  against  this  relic  of  a  barbarous  age. 
In  anouer  column  will  be  found  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject Our  advertising  d^wrtment  also  contains  ah 
appeal  for  jaid,  from  uie  Sodetv  for  the  Abolition  of 
C^Mtal  Punishments,  which  we  hope  will  be  responded 
to  in  a  liberal  spirit,  in  cmier  tnat^  at  the  present 
juncture,  its  efforts  may  be  sustained  and  increased; 
and  the  eoiuliiet  of  our  noble  queen,  in  extending  her 
prerogative  of  mercy  to  the  wretdied  beings  lately 


under  sentenee  of  death,  angon  enxmiagingly  for  the 
extinction  of  the  inhnma^n  mid  unchristian  system. 

Moenvo  poe  SuFFKUvqa — During  the  past  month, 
this  meeting  has  prepared  a  document  on  liberty  of 
conscience.  It  is,  we  understand,  addrened  to  sove- 
reigns and  those  in  authority,  in  Chtistaan  Statea 
As  a  first  st^  towards  its  oircnlation,  a  denta- 
tion of  the  Meetii^  for  Sufferings,  cousisting  of  our 
friends,  Jobiah  Fobstw,  TaoiCAa  Noetoit,  Joseph 
CooPBB,  and  CoBnurs  H avbuet,  proceeded  to  Paria 
in  order  to  present  the  same  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  ccmgress  recently  assembled  in  that  city. 

But  few  particulan  of  this  service  have  reached  us; 
we  underataod,  however,  that  the  deputation  had  an 
interview  with  eadi  of  the  following  members  of  the 
oonffiess,  viz.: — Lord  Clarendon,  for  England;  Count 
Waiewski,  for  France;  Baron  Brunow,  for  Bussia; 
Baron  liAantueffel,  for  Prussia;  Count  Buol,  for  Aus- 
I  tria;  Count  Cavour,  for  Sa^fiin^?^  and  also  one  of  the 
plenipoteniaries  for  Turkey. 

FEISVSa  TEATELLOrO  IK  TOE  MlEIflrEr.>-SAEAH 

Squiee,  of  Beading^  has  been  liberated  by  her 
Monthly  and  Quarterlv  Meetings,  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  and  for  other  religious 
service  in  Ireland  and  Scotkuad;  and  to  tdce  some 
meetings  on  her  way  going  and  returning.  She  was 
at  Birkenhead  Meeting,  on  her  wav  to  Dublin,  on 
First-day  morning,  the  20th  ult;  and  at  Liverpool  in 
the  evening. 

Gboboe  Cobnieh  has  arrived  at  Bradford,  in  the 
course  of  his  religious  service,  and  was  at  the  meeting 
for  worship  there,  on  First-day,  the  27th  ult 

ErjBABEgH  DouBLEDAT  wss  at  the  Week-day  Meet- 
ing at  Chichester,  on  Fifth-day,  the  24th  ult;  the 
particular  engagement  for  whioi  she  has  been  liber- 
ated, has  not  re^ed  us. 

Sophia  Albxanbse  and  Saeab  Fobstse  have,  we 
believe,  before  tkia,  wound  up  their  fiunily  visit  in 
Manchester  Meeting.  S.  F.  was  enpoAtM  to  return 
home  about  the  22d  of  4th  Month«  First-day,  %hc 
13th,  they  were  at  Stockport  Meeting ;  and  we  under* 
stand  S.  Albxaw dee  was  to  be  at  the  following  pla^s 
in  sucoeasion: — vis^  Second-day  evening,  the  2lBt  Pub* 
lie  Meeting  at  Penketh;  Third-day,  the  28d,  Frandly 
Meeting  in  the  morning,  and  Public  Meeting  in  the 
evening ;  Fourth-dajr,  the  23d,  Morning  Meeting  at 
Leigh — JPublic  Meetmg  in  the  evening;  Fifth-day,  the 
24l£,  aimilar  meetings  at  West  Houghton;  Sixth-day, 
the  26tb,  da  do.,  at  Bowden;  First-dav,  the  27th,  do. 
do.,  at  Morley.  To  be  at  Macclesfield  with  Friends, 
on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  30th,  and  a  Public  Meet- 
ing in  the  evening;  at  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
hdd  at  Morley,  on  Fifth-day,  the  1st  of  the  present 
Month;  the  First-day  following,  to  be  at  Low  Leigh- 
ton,  and  then  to  return  home  for  a  time^ 

For  liberation  of  Joseph  Buckley,  to  visit  Friends 
in  Norway,  and  Johh  P.  Milnee,  those  of  Ireland, 
see  account  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterly 
Meetii^. 

The  mllowing  Friends,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  are  likely,  we  understand,  to  attend  the  Duh-  <  I 
lin  Yearly  Meeting;  viz.,  Bobeet   and  Cheibtixs 
AxiiOP,  £uzA  P.  Guembt,  and  Hevet  Hopkihs. 

The  Moxthlt  Meetieg  of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  is  in* 
tended  to  be  held  on  the  16th  of  *5th  Month,  instead 
of  the  22d,  in  consequence  of  its  occuring  during  the 
sitting  of  Uie  Yearly  Meeting. 

WEsmcoRELAKi)  QuAETBRLT  Mbetikg,  will  be  held 
this  year,  on  Fifth-day,  the  26th  of  6Ui  Month,  in* 
stead  of  the  34  of  7th  Month,  Uie  usual  Ume. 
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DIXON'8  LIFE  OF  PENN.* 
{From  the  TitMs). 
The  time  has  gone  past  at  which  it  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  review  Mr.  Dixon's  L^e  of  William 
Penn,  for  that  work  has  been  received  as  a  satisfac- 
tory biography,  coxnpiled  with  care  out  of  the  best 
material  extant.  In  furtherance  of  his  researches 
Mr.  Dixon  had  the  advantage  of  the  exclusive  re- 
sources of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  interested 
in  the  reputation  of  their  most  distinguished  chief; 
and  he  used  his  materials  and  facilities  with  unques- 
tionable talent.  Not,  however,  on  Mr.  Dixon's  ac- 
count—not on  account  of  Penn,  nor  of  the  quiet  sect 
who  are  zealous'  for  his  fame — but  because  a  more  re- 
cent literary  question  is  involved,  do  we  notice  the 
remarkable  preface  to  Mr.  Dixon's  last  edition. 

This  question  affects  the  character  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  history^  on  a  topic  to  which  we  did  not  ourselves 
advert,  and  suggests  the  still  more  general  discussion 
of  the  obligations  of  a  populai*  historian.  What  are 
his  privileges  as  a  narrator  of  events  or  a  delineator 
of  character  ?  Is  his  zeal  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  his  picture  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  correction? 
If  he  is  exposed  to  the  citation  of  facts  which  may 
contmdict  his  first  impressions,  or  if  he  is  liable  to 
suggestions  which  invalidate  his  conclusions,  at  what 
time  and  in  what  manner  is  he  to  take  cognizance  of 
these  ?  What  is  the  latitude  of  his  reticence  7  The 
question  is  important  in  a  literary  sense,  not  because 
it  verges  upon  the  quarrels  or  amenities  of  authors, 
nor  because  it  may  be  considered  among  the  curiosities 
of  literature,  but  because  it  involves  the  vindication 
of  a  law  of  the  republic  of  letters — the  law  which  pro- 
vides that  its  citizens  shall  enjoy  a  free  conference,  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  communi- 
cations, they  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  consideration. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  is  the  appellant  in  this  in- 
stance. In  the  first  edition  of  his  Memoir  of  William 
Penn  he  was  at  issue  with  Mr.  Maeaulay  on  the  more 
important  charges,  madfi^  by  the  latter  against  Penn, 
in  the  first  t^^nr  volumes  of  his  Bistory  of  England. 
The  questions  between  them  were  questions  of  fact 
rather  than  of  opinion,  for  Mr.  Dixon  adduced  cir- 
cumstances which,  uncontradicted  or  unexplained, 
seemed  to  convict  Mr.  Maeaulay  of  some  important 
errors  or  oversights.  Mr.  Dixon  placed  these  state- 
ments in  a  chapter  by  itself,  which  he  considerately 
withdrew  when  the  popular  edition  of  his  Penn  was 
passing  through  the  press — induced  to  do  so,  as  he 
now  tells  us,  by  the  impression  that  Mr.  Maeaulay 
would  acquiesce  in  what  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
the  common  verdict.  Mr.  Maeaulay,  however,  has 
neither  acquiesced  nor  replied.  He  has  not  with- 
drawn his  charges  asainst  Penn,  nor  condescended 
to  notice  the  facts  adduced  in  his  behalf. 

^*In  the  11th  edition  of  his  History  of  England^ 
bearing  the  date  of  1856,  Penn  still  appears  as  the 
pardon-broker  who  accepted  an  infamous  commission 
irom  the  maids  of  honour — as  the  agent  employed  to 
seduce  Kiffin — as  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  support  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence-^ 
as  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits — and  as  tiying  to  corrupt  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen.  Not  a  word  is  withm^wn. 
No  charge  is  softened.  All  proofs  of  mistake  are 
overlooked.  In  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Hietory  of  England,  the  same  principle  of  incessant 
accusation  prevails.  Every  reference  to  Penn  is 
accompanied  by  an  epithet.  His  conduct  is  spoken 
of  as  '  scandalous,'  his  life  as  '  unfavourable  to  moral 
puiity,'  his  word  as  *a  falsehood.'    Yet,  from  first  to 


*  WiUiam  Penn:  an  JIutorieal  Biography,  founded  on 
FamiUf  and  Suite  Paptn,  By  Hepworth  Dixon.  Kew  edi- 
tion, with  A  preface,  in  reply  to  the  accusations  of  Mr. 
Maeaulay.    London:  Chapman  and  Hail.    1856. 


last,  not  one  fact  inconsistent  with  the  highest  charac- 
ter and  the  purest  principle  is  proved  against  Penn." 
In  consequence  of  this  obduracy,  and  to  sustain  his 
own  presentiment  of  Penn*s  character,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
replied  upon  the  whole  case  as  it  stands  in  the  four 
volumes  now  published.  He  has  thus  (to  take  a 
metaphor  from  Archbold  or  Chitty)  applied  for  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  a  mandamue  should  not  issue  from 
some  literary  Queen's  Bench,  enjoining  Mr.  Maeaulay 
to  make  certain  alterations  specified,  with  reference  to 
Penn,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  history. 

If  Mr.  Macaulay's  charges  can  indeed  be  clearly 
disproved,  it  is  not  material  that  they  are  not  origi- 
nal, and  this  part  of  Mr.  Dixon's  pleading  we  do  not 
heed.  Of  the  charts  there  alleged  to  be  false,  there 
are  eight,  and  the  first  is  the  most  serious — viz ,  that 
Penn  extorted  money  from  the  friends  of  the  Taunton 
school-girls  for  the  benefit  of  the  maids  of  honour.  To 
this  Mr.  Dixon  replies,  there  is  an  error  in  identifica- 
tion. A  Mr.  Penne  did  negotiate,  in  this  case,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  pardon-broker,  and,  as  such,  was  addressed 
m  a  letter  by  Sunderland.  But  this  Penne  was  not  Wil- 
liam Penn,  as  Mr.  Maeaulay  would  have  it,  but  a  cer- 
tain George  Penne,  of  whose  existence,  of  whose  gene^ 
ral  character,  and  of  whose  trafi&ckinff  in  pardons  for  the 
Taunton  rebels,  there  is  sufi&cient  e  vidence.  Mr.  Dixon 
produces  a  memorandum  of  certain  money  paid  to 
George  Penne  by  John  Pinney,  of  Bristol,  in  this  very 
behalf.  He  further  identifies  him  as  a  lottery-broker, 
and  subsequent  applicant  for  a  patent  of  gaming- 
tables in  America;  and  he  leaves  ytr.  Maeaulay  under 
the  imputation  of  having  confused  two  persons  who 
are  entirely  distinct  and  apparently  unconnected. 

The  second  charge  of  Mr.  Maeaulay  is,  that  Penn 
tried  to  seduce  Kiffin,  an  eminent  Dissenter,  into  sub- 
servience to  James's  views  by  the  offer  of  an  alder- 
man's gown,  but  that  he  was  employed  to  no  purpose. 
Mr.  Dixon  retorts  Kifiin's  own  account  of  the  trans- 
action, observing^  that  he  was  a  B^tist,  a  friend  and 
co-religionist  of  I^enn's  adversary.  Hicks,  and  that  he 
had  no  inducement  to  hide  any  worldly  weaknesses 
of  the  insinuating  Quaker.  Kifiin  states  that  he 
went  to  Penn,  not  that  Penn  came  to  him;  that  Penn, 
instead  of  being  employed  by  the  king  or  court  in  the 
work  of  seduction,  was  engaged,  at  the  instance  of 
Kiffin  himself,  in  endeavouring  to  excuse  him  from 
the  appointment;  that  Penn  was  employed  to  no  pur- 
pose, but  not  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  sense,  seeing  that 
'*  the  next  court  day  I  (Kiffin)  came  to  the  com*t  and 
took  upon  mc  the  office  of  alderman."  So  much  for 
Penn's  alleged  attempt  to  seduce  Kifi^,  and  for  the 
simultaneous  allegation  of  its  failure. 

The  third  charge  of  Mr.  Maeaulay  is,  that  Penn,  by 
writing  and  speech,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. As  to  "speech,"  Mr.  Dixon  sets  up  an  alihi, 
Penn  was  never  at  the  Hague  so  late  as  April,  1687, 
the  date  when  the  Declaration  was  first  issued.  He 
was  at  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  toleration  with  the  Prince,  when 
the  Prince  and  Princess  declared  in  favour  of  it  And, 
as  to  letters,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  wrote  any  let- 
ters on  either  subject,  while  Burnet  contains  **  not  one 
word  "  in  support  of  such  an  assertion. 

The  fourth  charge  is,  that  Penn  was  employed  to 
terrify,  caress,  or  bribe  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen;  and 
the  question  is  one  of  construction.  Mr.  Dixon  states 
that  the  Fellows  gave  evidence  to  the  eeffect  that 
Penn's  influence  was  used  in  their  behalf— -not  against 
them;  that  Mr.  Maeaulay  relies  on  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  he  ascribes  to  Penn,  but  which  Penn  did 
not  write;  that,  at  the  last  interview  which  took  place, 
Penn  sportively  suggested  that  Hooffh  might  be  made 
a  bishop;  that  his  suggestion  w»s  understood  aa  sport; 
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and  that  Hough  himself  declared  emphatically,  '*  I 
thank  God  he  did  not  offer  at  any  propoaal  by  way  o^ 
aooommodation.'' 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  Penn's  statement  to  the 
Cooncii.  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  James  restored, 
was  a  falsehood;  and  to  this  it  is  replied  that  Penn's 
statement  agreed  with  his  political  convictions;  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits;  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  order  commanding  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  that  he 
advised  the  release  of  the  bishops;  that  he  pleaded  for 
an  amnesty  to  the  exiles;  that  he  counselled  James  to 
be  content  with  a  toleration  of  his  religion,  and,  ''above 
all  things,  to  be  cautious  in  his  connection  with  France, 
lest  the  country  should  be  discontented;''  that  James 
had  run  counter  to  his  views  in  all  these  particulars; 
and  that,  although,  as  Penn's  guardian  and  friend, 
Penn  might  still  esteem  him  in  his  private  capacity, 
his  statement  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him  restored 
as  king  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  probability. 

The  sixth  charge  is,  that  Penn  told  Lord  Sidney 
''something  very  Tike  a  lie,  and  confirmed  it  by  some* 
thing  very  like  an  oath,"  while  Sidney  never  hints 
that  this  was  his  impression.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
charges  are  to  the  same  effect,  that  he  did  his  best  to 
procure  Jamea*s  restoration  by  means  of  an  invadiug 
force;  and  to  these  it  is  replied  that  the  words  which 
countenance  this  imputation,  and  which  are  applied 
to  Penn  bv  Williamson,  an  obscure  spy,  are  also 
applied  by  him  to  a  number  of  others;  that  William- 
son, professing  to  report  the  desires  of  many  eminent 
persons,  includiug  Penn,  has  reported  them  all  in  the 
same  words;  that  his  testimony  is,  therefore,  properly 
rejected  by  historians;  moreover,  that  the  encourage- 
ments to  invasion,  mentioned  by  Avaux,  were  obvi- 
ooslv  offered  by  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  letter  to  that  effect,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Penn  to  James,  is  imaginary,  and  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  not  even  secondary  evidence  of  its  existence. 

On  all  of  these  points  issues  are  raised,  some  of 
which  can  be  diin)oeed  of— in  some  of  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  decisive.  The  question 
IB  independent  of  the  merits  of  Penn.  He  may  or 
may  not,  as  Swift  avers,  have  "  spoken  agreeably  and 
with  spirif  He  may  or  may  not,  as  Burnet  de- 
scribes, have  had  "  a  tedious,  luscious  way,  that  was 
not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reason,  though  it  might 
tire  his  patience."  But,  at  all  events,  he  could  not 
have  been  at  the  same  time  "a  good  and  a  great  man,'' 
aecordxng  to  Mr.  Dixon,  and  an  extortionate,  seducing, 
intimidating,  simoniacal  scoundrel,  and  perjured  trai- 
tor, according  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  evidence  must 
warrant  an  election  between  such  discrepancies  as 
these,  and  Mr.  Dixon  is  quite  right  in  moving  for  a 
decision.  Mr.  Macaulay  should  come  into  court,  and, 
without  prejudging  the  result,  if  the  authority  lay 
with  OS,  we  would  say,  following  our  legal  metaphor 
— ^Mr.  Dixon,  take  your  rule." 

MACAULAY  XVD  GEORGE  FOX. 
From  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
Wx  direct  attention  to  a  very  able  letter  from  Mr. 
WiUiam  Howitt — ^which  we  publish  in  another  part  of 
our  paper— in  vindication  of  the  character  of  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his 
History  of  England,  We  have  always  regarded 
Cfeoi^  Fox,  notwithstanding  certain  peculiarities  of 
religioiM  belief,  as  one  of  the  best,  and  what  is  more, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  for  acuteness  of  mind,  and  a 
elear  and  conclusive  manner  of  stating  and  defending 
his  views — ^whether  with  regard  to  religious,  moral. 


social,  or  political  points — ^which  England  has  pro- 
duced. We  have  always  regarded  him  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  that  noble  army  of  living  martyrs  to  their 
principles,  of  whom  we  have  happily  so  great  a  number 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Howitt  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  against  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  appears  to  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  deadly 
hostility — for  which  there  must  be  a  cause — to  the 
leading  men  of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  some  of  whom 
have  shed  a  lustre  on  human  nature.  We  could  not 
wish  the  memory  and  character  of  George  Fox  to  be 
in  better  hands  than  those  of  William  Howitt.  He 
will  do  for  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  what 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  so  triumphantly  done  for 
William  Penn.  After  reading  the  exposures  which 
have  already  been  made  of  the  inaccuracies,  and,  we 
fear,  we  must  add,  as  regards  George  Fox  and  William 
Penn,  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
witty  saying  attributed  to  Thomas  Carlyle  respecting 
Macaulay's  work,  acquires  a  force  and  point  which 
we  were  not  in  the  first  instance  disposed  to  ascribe 
to  it  A  friend  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  was  suffering 
from  depression  of  spirits,  asked  the  latter  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  hung  over  his 
mind.  '*Ilead,"  replied  Mr.  Carlyle,  "the  works  of 
Bulwer  or  Thackeray,  or  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
landy  or  any  other  romance." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "MORNIHO  ADVERTISER." 

Sir, — The  attacks  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  recent 
volumes  of  his  History  of  England^  on  the  Covenanters, 
the  Puritans,  and  William  Penn,  have  naturally  called 
forth  indignant  remonstrances  from  those  who  think 
highly  of  those  parties ;  but  the  character  of  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  tho  Society  of  Friends,  has  been 
still  more  grossly  and  unjustly  mnUguoH  by  Mr. 
MaciMilay ;  and  who  has  stepped  forward  to  aefeud 
him?  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  extravagance  of  the 
charge  which  nas  disarmed  it  of  its  force,  and  which 
has  not  induced  even  the  Society  which  maintains 
his  principles  to  come  forward  on  his  behalf.  And 
yet  so  injurious  an  assault  on  a  truly  noble  character 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  if  it  were  in  any 
degree  admitted  to  be  warranted. 

In  about  half-a-dozen  pages  Fox  is  sketched  off  as 
a  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  man  of  disordered  intellect, 
absurd  in  his  tneories,  crazy  in  his  doctrines,  and  talk- 
ing and  writing  "nonsense"  and  "gibberish."  "If 
we  form  our  jud^ent  of  George  Fox,  says  Macaulay, 
*•'  simply  by  looking  at  his  own  writings,  we  shall  see 
no  reason  for  placing  him  morally  or  intellectually 
above  Lodowick  Muggleton,  or  Joanna  Southcote.*'— 
Vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

That,  Sir,  is  the  deliberately  recorded  judgment  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  on  George  Fox.  Can  such  a  judgment 
be  held  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  sound,  impartial,  and 
philosophical  judgment?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
active  and  successful  endeavours  of  the  Friends  in 
Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  to  unseat  Mr.  Macaulay, 
when  they  deemed  him  inattentive  to  his  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  be  the  cause  that  in  his  history  he  falls 
thus  lustily  on  every  Quaker  who  comes  across  his 
path]  If  so,  it  is  a  circumstance  most  pitiably  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity,  and  detrimental  to  the  character 
of  the  historian  for  reliability.  Such  a  judgment  is  a 
gross  insult  to  every  member  of  that  highly  estimable 
Society,  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  fame  and  the  doc- 
trines of  George  Fox  in  reverence.  Is  it  at  all  likely 
that  the  people  of  Fox's  own  times— not  merely  ordi- 
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nary  and  nneducaied  people,  but  judges,  dergymen, 
scholars,  and  gentlemen,  of  aU  parties  and  ranks,  in 
thousands,  would  have  flocked  after  him,  if  he  only 
^talked  and  wrote  nonsense  and  gibberish?*'  Is  it 
likely  that  at  this  lime  of  day,  when  every  man  thinks 
and  inquires  for  himself^  amid  a  blaze  of  intellectual 
light,  that  a  large,  wealthy,  well-educated,  and  acute 
body  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  long  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  general  sagacity,  and  by  their 
active  pursuit  of  moral  and  national  reforms,  should 
still  cling  steadfastly  to  the  steps  and  the  teachings 
of  a  man  who  only  *^  talked  and  wrote  nonsense  and 
gibberish  r*  . 

The  assertion  is  too  preposterous.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  preposterous,  that  I  snail  not  stop  to  iu quire, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  what  were  ''the  talk  ana  the 
writings*^ of  this  man.  Luckily  they  are  still  before 
the  public  in  good  l^ible  type,  and  any  one  may  easily 
learn  what  they  are  in  Fox's  own  Journal,  in 
Se well's  HUtor^  of  the  QuaJters^  in  Barclay's  celebrated 
Apology^  and  m  Thomas  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism.  In  those  works,  the  last  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  reader  would  find  to 
his  astonishment,  if  he  haid  previously  been  so  iU- 
informed  as  to  be  dupable  of  believing  for  an  instant 
the  calumny  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  George  Fox  was 
one  of  the  most  noble,  disinterested,  intellectually 
able,  and  religiously  profound,  and  independent  men 
that  ever  lived.  He  would  very  soon  perceive  that 
the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  and  for  which  he 
suffered  in  his  own  day,  are  become  the  doctrines 
of  almost  every  Christian  church  existing — that  he 
was  an  especial  hater  of  shams  and  sycophancy,  up- 
right, brave,  independent,  and  clear-seeinff — that  he 
seized  on  Christianity  literally  and  substantially— that 
he  saw  it  as  expounded  iu  the  New  Testament^  not 
only  as  a  principle  which  purified  and  renewed  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  soul,  but  which  carried  inevitably  its 
reforming  power  into  every  human  Iaw  and  institu- 
tion. Taking  tlu>  grouud  that  Christianity  taught 
civil  «xxdTe%iou8  liberty,  and  that  its  first  injunction 
was  to  love  God,  and  its  second  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,  he  declared  war  against  every  species  of 
oppression  and  despotism.  He  arrived  at  the  full 
conviction  that  war,  slavery,  and  the  domination  of 
particular  churches  and  creeds,  were  as  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  as  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
Fox  himself,  when  in  Barbadoes,  began  that  crusade 
against  negro  slavery  which  has  iu  our  time  extin- 
guished the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  our  own 
countiT'.  This  doctrine,  perpetuated  amongst  his 
disciples,  made  them  the  instant  and  most  zealous 
allies  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  when  they  opened 
their  successful  campaign  against  this  monster  evil. 

Are  these.  Sir,  the  doctrines  and  influences  of  a  man 
who  only  "talked  and  wrote  nonsense  and  gibberish?" 
Tliat  Fox  was  an  illiterate  man,  he  was  himself  the 
first  to  declare  and  record ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
Mr.  Mac;iulay  should  not  have  seen  that  this  was  a 
part  of  his  real  glory — ^that  being  illiterate  really 
enhanced  his  greatness,  showing  that  it  was  by  an 
inherent  force  of  native  intellect,  not  by  the  advan- 
tages of  learning,  that  he  made  his  way  to  eminence. 
That  which  has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  apostles,  cannot  be  a  legitimate  cause  of  ridicule 
in  George  Fox. 

But  instead  of  taking  the  superfluous  trouble  of  in- 
quiring, at  this  time  of  day,  into  the  life  and  opinions 
of  Fox,  let  us  ask  what  has  been  the  estimate  of  him 
by  men  of  equal  or  superior  mental  calibre  with  Mr. 
Macaulay.  Let  us  place  testimony  against  testimony, 
and  see  what  is  the  resdlt. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biograpkia  Liieraria,  says :— **One 


assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  sngigested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human 
understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would 
have  a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  cele- 
brity, if,  in  the  whole  huge  volume,  there  could  be 
found  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect,  as  bunt 
forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  Georse  Fox." 
.  That  is  the  declaration  of  a  man  aistinguished  by 
the  depth  <^  his  metaphysical  researchefl ;  and,  in  Iub 
ideas  of  religious  and  political  government,  by  nt^ 
means  likely  to  overestimate  Fox. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  his  Eaaays  of  Elia,  deelares  that 
Seweirs  History  of  the  QuaJbers  is  worth  more  than  wJl 
ecclesiastical  history  put  together,  because  we  have  in 
it  so  noble  a  recoid  of  the  noble  prindplea  of  eivQ 
and  i-eligions  life  which  Fox  established. 

Governor  Livingstone,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman,  says: — ** George  Fox  idone  has,  without 
human  learning,  done  more  towards  the  restoration 
of  real,  primitive,  unadulterated  Christianity  and  the 
extirpation  of  priestcraft,  superstition,  and  ridieuloas 
unavailing  rites  and  qeremonieS)  than  any  other  re- 
former in  Christendom  has  wiUi  it** 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  George  Fox's  Journal^ 
that  '4t  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instruc- 
tive narratives  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of  com- 
petent jvdament  can  peruse  without  revering  the 
virtue  of  the  writer." 

And  lastiy,  what  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  Sartor 
ResariHi? — '^This  man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  aiui 
by  trade  a  shoemaker,  was  one  of  those  to  whom, 
under  ruder  form,  the  Divine  idea  of  the  universe  is 
pleased  to  manifest  itself;  and,  across  all  tihe  hails  of 
Ignorance  and  earthly  degradation,  shine  through,  in 
unspeakaUe  awfuluess,  unspeakable  beauty,  on  their 
souls.  Who,  therefore,  are  rightly  accounted  prophets, 
God-possessed.  Mountains  of  encumbrance,  higher 
than  Etna,  had  been  heaped  over  that  spirit;  but  it 
was  a  spirit,  and  would  not  be  buried  there.  That 
Leicester  shoe  shop,  had  men  known  it,  was  a  holkr 
place  than  Vatican  or  Loretto  shrine.  Stitch  away, 
then,  noble  Fox !  Every  prick  of  that  littie  instrument 
is  pricking  into  the  heart  of  slavery,  and  world-wop* 
ship,  and  the  mammon-god.  Thy  elbows  jerk  in  strong 
swimmer  strokes,  bearing  thee  into  lands  of  tlriM 
liberty.  Were  the  work  done,  there  would  be  in  broad 
Europe  one  free  man,  and  thou  art  he." 

Now,  these  testimonies  of  eminent  men  of  our  time 
accord  perfectly  with  those  which  eminent  m«n  of 
George  Fox's  time  have  left  of  him.  We  might  take 
whole  columns,  from  Cromwell  to  Elwood,  the  friend 
of  Milton,  but  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  ainsk 
passage  from  William  Penn:>>"For  in  all  things  he 
acquitted  himself  as  a  man;  yen,  a  strong  man,  a  new 
and  heavenly-minded  man— a  divine,  a  naturalist,  and 
all  of  God  Almighty's  making.  He  held  in  him  the 
foundation  of  useful  and  commendable  knowledge,  and 
cherished  it  everywhere.  Civil  he  was,  beyond  all 
forms  of  breeding.  So  meek,  contented,  modest,  easy, 
steady,  tender — it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company. 
Thus  he  lived  and  sojourned  amongst  us ;  and  as  he 
lived,  so  he  died,  feeling  the  same  eternal  Power  that 
had  raised  and  preserved  him  in  his  hMt  moments." 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  at  once  amazing  and  most  melan- 
choly that  Mr.  Macaulay  can  allow  himself  to  degrade 
the  great  subject  of  a  national  history,  by  stigmatiz- 
ing such  a  man  as  on  a  par  with  Joanna  Southootef 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  is  writing  of  a  mam  before 
unheard  of  and  unknown  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  he 
can,  at  will,  reverse  the  calm  judgment  and  affeoUonate 
reverence  of  the  British  publie,  of  a  oentary  and  a 
halfs  duration?  I  cannot  express  the  regret  with 
which  I  find  so  unfortunate  a  caricature  in  nis  pages 
—regret  not  for  George  Fox,  but  for  Mr.  Macaulay. 
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The  blemish  is  not  left  on  Fox,  bnt  on  the  work  itself; 
and  every  lover  of  the  fame,  of  both  the  living  writer, 
and  the  departed  apostle  of  independent  truth,  will 
abxioosly  desire  to  see  these  few  unworthy  pbges  re- 
placed, in  a  future  edition,  by  an  estimate  more  just 
to  the  dea4,  and  honourable  to  the  historian. — I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.,  William  Howitt. 


T.    B.   MACAULAT*8    DESCRIPTION 

0E0R6E  FOX. 
FmrTn-B  Bbitjsb  Fktind. 


OF 


(ConiinHid/nmpaffe  84.) 
KxTRACTB  from  the  Journal  of  Oeorge  Fox  might  be 
multif^ed,  in  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  his  men- 
tal characteristics,  but  leavincr  for  a  short  space  those 
simple  pages,— in  many  of  which  Coleridge  found  a 
"fulness  of  heart  and  intellect,"  not  discoverable  in 
fbHos  of  an  aspiring  character — their  subject,  the  hu- 
man understanding — we  may  gather  from  William 
Peun  some  insight  into  the  mind  of  George  Fox. 
Penn  says :  —  "He  descended  of  honest  and  suflS- 
cient  parents,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  him  up,  as 
they  did  the  rest  of  their  children,  in  the  way  and 
worship  of  the  nation,  especially  his  mother,  who  was 
a  woman  accomplished  above  most  of  her  degree  in 
the  place  where  s  e  lived.  But  firom  a  child  be  ap- 
pearod  of  another  frame  of  mind  than  the  rest  of  his 
orethren,  being  more  religious,  inward,  still,  solid,  and 
observing,  beyond  his  years,  as  the  answers  he  would 
give,  and  the  questions  he  would  put  upon  occasion 
manifested,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  that  heard 
him,  especially  in  Divine  things."*  And  agaiu,  in 
reference  to  him  in  an  after-period  of  life : — **  I  write 
my  knowledge,  and  not  report,  and  my  witness  is 
tru«,  having  been  with  him  for  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether on  divers  occasions,  and  those  of  the  nearest  and 
moat  exercising  nature,  and  that  by  night  and  by  day, 
by  sea  and  by  land,  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries; 
and  I  can  say  I  never  saw  him  out  of  his  place,  or  not 
a  match  for  every  service  or  occasion.  For  in  all 
things  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man,  yea,  a  strong 
man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man,  a  divine  and 
a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  his  questions  and  answers  in 
natural  things;  that  whilst  he  was  ignorant  of  useless 
and  sophistical  science,  he  had  in  >im  the  oun  ation 
of  useful  and  commendable  knowledge,  and  cherished 
it  everywhere.  Civil,  beyond  all  forms  <>f  breeding 
in  his  behaviour;  very  temperate,  eating  little  and 
sleeping  less,  though  a  bulky  person.*' t 

If  any  are  inclined  to  question  the  soundness  of 
William  Penn*s  judgment  as  to  the  constituents  and 
qualifications  of  a  naturalist,  they  are  referred  to  the 
opening  sections  of  his  Fruits  of  Solitude^  in  which  his 
views  on  education  are  concisely  but  clearly  expressed. 
His  opinions  on  this  important  matter  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  most  enlightened  educational 
writers  of  the  present  time,  and  will  not  suffer  depre- 
ciation from  the  contrast  Their  value  is  intrinsic — 
the  instruction  and  the  training  which  he  had  in  view 
are  adapted  to  the  mind  considered  in  itself^  and  in 
its  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  unfettered  by  the 
trammels  of  deteriorating  customs,  and  th  ^  caprices 
of  fisuihion — md  as  such,  they  are  of  continual  force 
and  application.  The  knowledge  of  things  accom- 
panying that  of  words — the  cultivation  in  youth  of  the 
^natural  genius  to  mechanical  and  physical**  science, 
which  would  be  of  great  use  and  pleasure  to  th  'm 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  life— an  acquaint- 
ance with  ttie  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame,  and  with  the  mind  which  inhabits  it — the 

*  Pdan's  Prefiiee  to  the  Journal  </  George  Fox,  p.  23. 
t  JM.  p.  Si. 


study  of  nature,  looking  through  creation  unto  Him 
who  formed  it,  "for  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen" — these, 
with  other  subjects  of  information  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  obtained  the  advocacy  of  his  pen. 
*•  Finally,"  he  remarks  in  the  seventeenth  parac^raph, 
**if  man  he  the  index  or  epitome  of  the  world,  as 
jihiloaophers  tell  us,  we  have  only  to  read  ourselves 
well  to  be  learned  in  it.  But  because  there  is  no- 
thing we  less  regard  than  the  characters  of  the  Power 
that  made  us.  which  are  so  clearly  written  upon  us 
and  the  worla  [that]  He  has  given  us,  and  can  best 
tell  ua  what  we  are  and  should  be,  we  are  even 
strangers  to  our  own  genius — the  glass  in  which  we 
sh<mla  see  that  true,  instructing,  and  agreeable  variety 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  nature,  to  the  admiration* 
of  that  Wisdom,  and  adoration  of  that  power  which 
made  us  all." 

But  to  return  to  Geoige  Fox.  When  he  was  eleven 
jean  of  age  he  knew  pureness  and  righteousness,  for 
while  he  was  a  child  he  was  taught  of  the  Lord  to  act 
£uthfully  in  two  ways, "  namely,  inwardly  to  God  and 
outwardly  to  man,  and  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all 
things."  His  words  were  to  be  few  and  savoury, 
seasoned  with  grace,  and,  in  like  manner,  temperance  lu 
eating  and  drinking  was  inculcated  and  practised. 
Some  of  his  relations  wished  him  to  be  educated  for 
the  clerical  profession,  but  his  vocation  lay  in  another 
direction :  he  was  to  give  fiwly  of  that  which  he  had 
freely  received,  and  to  draw  the  people  from  a  hire- 
ling ministry  to  Clirist  Jesus,  as  come  in  the  Spirit  to 
teach  His  people  himself.  For  some  time  ne  was 
much  engaged  in  country  business.  In  this  situation 
great  conndence  was  reposed  in  him,  by  his  master,  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  in  the  retrospect  of 
that  period  he  could  say,  *'  I  never  wronged  man  or 
woman  in  all  that  time^  for  the  Lord's  power  was  with 
me,  and  over  me,  to  preserve  me.*'  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  one  of  his  occupations — that  of  tending 
sheep — was  sn  in»i  Bitnilitude  of  the  labour  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  called,  as  a  delecabed  abppherd,  in 
gathering  souls  to  the  fold,  and  cannc  for  the  flock  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep. 

At  nineteen  vears  of  age  he  was  introduced  into 
deep  sorrow  of  heart,  under  a  sense  of  Uie  alienation 
frtnn  the  life  of  God  in  which  so  many  were  living, 
and  that  so  little  of  the  power  of  godliness  was  mani- 
fested in  the  conduct  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
Christian&  Then  commenced  those  spiritual  trials 
and  exercises  of  which  T.  B.  Macaulay  seems  so  in- 
competent to  fonn  a  sound  judgment.  It  was  in  the 
year  1644,  after  George  Fox  had  discontinued  his 
rural  and  business  engagements  under  the  master 
with  whom  he  had  been  temporarily  placed,  that 
Nathaniel  Stephezia,  of  Drayton,  conversed  with  him 
frequently  on  religious  subjects,  spoke  of  him  to  others 
in  highly  spproving  terms,  and  even  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  on  First-days — in  all  probability  as  the  fruit  of 
his  own  meditations — discourse  which  the  youth  had 
hdd  with  him  in  the  cju  se  of  the  week  on  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  religion.  This  was  a  procedure  well 
calculated  to  inflate  an  unwatchful  mmd  with  that 
worst  of  all  pride — spiritual  pride;  but  on  George 
Fox  it  had  a  contrary  effect,  for  he  was  passinff 
through  deep  conflicts  and  baptisms  of  spirit,  and 
humbled  himself  under  the  mighty  hand  or  God.  It 
was  about  this  time,  as  recorded  in  his  memoirs,  that 
*Hhis  priest  Stephens"  asked  him  ''why  Christ  cried 
out  upon  the  cross, '  My  God,  my  €k>d,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  meV  and  why  he  said,  'If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me ;  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
doner*  "I  told  him,"  said  George  Fox,  "that  at 
that  time  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  him,  and 
their  iniquities  and  transgresaions  with  which  he  was 
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wounded)  which  he  was  to  bear,  and  to  be  an  offering 
for,  as  he  was  man,  but  he  died  not  as  he  was  Gk>d ; 
and  so,  in  tliat  he  died  for  all  men,  and  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  he  was  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world-  This  I  spoke,  being  at  tha,t  time  in  a 
measure  sensible  of  Christ's  sufferinss,  and  what  he 
went  though.  '  And  the  priest  said*  It  was  a  very 

good,  full  answer,  and  such  a  one  as  he  had  not 
eard/"  Yet  when  George  Fox  was  fully  turned  to 
the  immediate  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lights 
Life,  and  Eedeepier  of  his  people,  and  under  thoqe 
teachings  testified  against  a  hireling  ministry,  this 
man  became  his  persecutor. 

T.  B.  Macaulay  continues :— **  The  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  were  such  as  could  scarcely'  fall 
to  bring  out,  in  the  strongest  form,  the  constitutional 
diseases  of  his  mind.    .At  the  time  when  his  faculties 
were  ripeuing,  Epiaeopalians,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  and  were, 
in  every  corner  of  the  realm,  refuting  and  reviling 
each  other."    It  is  true  that  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  were  critical  and  momentous.    The  agitation 
and  inapetude  of  a  period  in  which  religious  and 
political  grievances,  with  their  incentives  to  resist- 
ance, were  strangely  commingled,  had  reached  a  cul- 
minating point     A  large  portion  of  the  people  had 
long  been  oppressed  by  a  series  of  tyranni<ad  acts, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.    To  reprove  vice  prao- 
tised  by  those  hix^h  in  authority  was  considered  a 
heinous  crime,  and  was  often  punished  as  such.    The 
strong  arm  of  power  had  been  exercised  in  the  hope- 
less task  of  enforcing  uniformity  in  religious  profes- 
sion, and  the  observance  of  Popish  ceremonies.    Non- 
conformists had  been  persecuted,  under  the  futile  idea 
that  they  must  either  yield  their  convictions  or  be 
extirpated  hj  the  ruling  party  in  the  state.    The 
High  Commission  Court  and  tiie  Star  Chamber. had 
for  many  years  performed  Uieir  part  in  this  work. 


that  he  might  never  have  seen  wickedness  or  vanity ; 
and  deaS,  that  he  might  never  have  heard  vain  and 
wicked  words,  or  the  Lord's  name  blasphemed.  Can 
we  wonder  that  he  turned  away,  soul-weary  and 
griev^,  from  men  who  professed  to  be  the  ministers 
of  the  Great  Physician  who  healeth  all,  diseases,  whio 
was  sent  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  who 
still.poureth  of  the  oil  and  wine  of  his  kingdom  into 
the  wounded  and  cpntrited  spirit,  and  yet  these,  his 
assumed  delegates,  knew  not  how  to  direct  the  tri- 
bulated  one  to  Him  with  whom  is  the  balm  of  heavenly 
consolation ! 

Minds  healthily  constituted,  and  in  the  entire  posr- 
session  of  their  best  and  brightest  faculties,  but  tully 
awakened  to  the  Import  and  utterance  of  the  query, 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?'  have,  since  then,  be«i 
frequently  stigmatized  as  insane.  But  by  whom  is  this 


. 


evocHttice  oi  me  cruelty  and  t^nny  practised  by  those 
courts.  ^  But  on  no  politico-religious  ground  did 
Quakerism  arise.  The  moving-spring  of  that  remark- 
able revival  of  ancient  and  primitive  Christianity  lay 
in  obedience  to  ^'  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation, and  hath  appeared  to  all  men  "  (Titus  il  11). 
It  did  not  take  its  rise  from  a  disordered  intellect, 
rendered  still  more  confused  by  the  discordant  views 
and  strife  of  priests  haranguing  against  Pnritans,  or 
Puritans  haranguing  against  priests.  **  The  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Quakers  'thirsted  after  the  pure  and  living 
knowledge  of  God,  and  for  that  manifestation  of 
Christ  wnich  our  Saviour  promised  to  those  who  love 
him  and  keep  his  commandments. 

In  the  midst  of  many  trials  and  temptations  to 
despair,  he  was  earnestly  seeking  spiritual  consolation 
and  instruction  from  the  professea  guides  of  the  Es- 
tablished religion,  when  one  clex^gyman  with  whom 
he  conversed  "on  the  ground  of  temptation  and  de- 
spair," advised  him  to  use  tobacco  ana  to  slug  psalms, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to  call  again.  To- 
bacco was  distasteful  to  him,  and  psalms  he  was  not 
in  a  state  to  sing.  When  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
seller  he  found  him  in  a  pettish  mood,  and,  to  his  great 
trial,  discovered  that  all  his  troubles  and  sorrows  had 
been  communicated  by  the  clergyman  to  his  servants. 
Another  was  enraged,  because,  in  the  earnestness  of  dis- 
course on  the  subject  which  most  concerned  him,  and 
fr^m  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  George  Fox  chanced 
to  set  his  foot  on  a  flower-bed  in  the  priest's  garden. 
Another  recommended  medicine  and  bleeding— strange 
remedies  for  sorrows  of  the  heart!  But  these  were 
useless  to  one  who  could  then  have  wished  that  he 
had  never  been  bom;  or  that  he  had  been  blind, 


the  pricks 
right  between  God  and  their  souls.  Lamentably  pre-, 
valent  is  the  practice  of  leaving  all  that  concerns  man's 
highest  interests  to  be  done  oy  proxy,  or  else  to  the 
last  fleeting  hours  of  life,  as  if  there  were  sufficient 
time  on  ^e  very  threshold  of  eternity  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  heaven,  and  to  attain  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting;  who  will 
not  be  mocked,  but  recompenseth  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds.  Thus  it  is  that  amongst  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  an  earnest  seeking  after  G^  a 
taking  up  of  the  daily  cross  and  following  Christ  in 
the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  are  so  frequently  accounted 
symptomatic  of  weakened  or  deranged  Int^ects.  What 
stronger  proof  than  this  need  poor  frail  mortals  give 
of  blind,  ignorant,  and  impious  presumption  I 

After  a  superficial  allusion  to  the  ''jolly  old  clergy- 
man of  the  Anglican  communion  "  (an  epithet  which 
does  not  agree  with  our  ideas  of  the  decorum  requiiiite 
in  a  teacher  of  religion),  and  some  othera  to  whom 
Gteorge  Fox  looked  for  counsel  and  aid,  the  J^storlan 
proceeds : — "  After  some  time  he  came  to  the  coiwltt-. 
sion  that  no  human  being  was  competent  to  instruct 
him  in  Divine  things,  and  that  the  truth  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  inspiration  from  heaven.". 
We  find  in  the  Scriptures  this  promise—"  For  this  is 
the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel  after  those  davs,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts;, 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  fiie 
a  people;  and  they  shall  not  teach  ever^  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know 
the  Lord,  but  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  even 
to  the  greatest."     The  apostle  Paul,  in  quoting  this 
passage,  adds — "  In  tliat  he  saith  a  new  covenant,  he 
hath  made  the  first  old.     Now  that  which  decayeth 
and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."    Thls^  cove- 
nant of  the  Most  High  is  unchangeable ;  it  is  not 
made  known  through  the  medium  of  forms  and  oere* 
monies,  or  through  a  letter-learned,  humanly- ap- 
pointed ministry,  but  is  experienced  through   the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart    Our  Sa- 
viour himself  said  to  his  disciples — "  If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments.    And  I  will  pray  the  Fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that 
he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it aeeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know  him,  for 
he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."    ''And 
when  he  Ib  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  iudgment."    This  precioua 
gift  was  not  confined  to  the  first  disciples ;  for  it  re- 
mains a  reality  throughout  all  time,  that  "  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none,  of  hik"    If 
therefore  any  fail  to  obtain  salvation,  it  must  be 
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tbrougli  disobedience  to  the  reproofs  and  pleadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  strives  with  all ;  the  convic- 
tions of  which,  because  of  unrighteousness,  must  be 
obeyed,  or  renewal  of  mind  and  his  appeaitmce  as  a 
Comforter,  cannot  be  known.  Yet  so  much  was  this 
great  truth  lost  si^ht  of  in  the  time  of  George  Fox, 
that  to  acknowledge'  it  in  word  and  deed,  was  a 
signal  for  reproach  and  derision  against  Friends,  not 


pursuits  which  may  more  especially  tend  thereto.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  "prevention  is  better 
than  cure.      The  apostle  Paul  does  not  sanction  in 

Eractice  all  things  which  may  be  lawful;  because,  as 
e  instructs  us,  all  things  lawful  for  him  are  not  ex- 
pedient, and  do  not  edily.    It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient,  as   ; 
a  general  rule,  that  when  the  proved  liability  to  abuse  I 
is  clearly  greater  than  the  use.  Christian  duty  requires 


only  with  the  ignorant  and  profane,  but  also  with    us  to  guard  well  our  hearts,  and  to  deny  ourselves, 
many  of  the  more  sensible  and  moral  among  the    even  in  things  lawful. 


people. 


(To  he  eontiuuecl.) 


FIELD  SPORTS  COKSIDERED  IS  REFEREXfeK 

TO  OUR  RULES  AND  ADVICES. 

/Vw  The  British  Fbiesd. 

.  Are  thtti  correctly  termed  *'  taiji  sportb?^    Are  they,  as  iw 

vxitRCiBBy  ealeulated  to  fyrotnotea  h§althy  tone  of  mind-^*' a 

Bomui  Atiid  in  a  Mound  bodyf** 

FiELt)  Sports,  as  now  pursued,  are  mainly,  if  not  solely 
to  be  **enjoyed"  in  this  country  tbrou^  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  existing  game-laws;  it  is,  therefore, 
fttr  to  inquire  into  their  origin  and  character.  Gold- 
smith informs  us,  in  his  J^atural  Hilary ^  that  "the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  which  was  formed  on  the 
manners  of  the  first  ages,  established  it  as  a  law,  that 
as  the  natural  right  of  things  which  have  no  master 
belongs  to  the  first  i)03se8sor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
fiishes,  are  the  property  of  whomsoever  could  first 


By  a  v3ry  general  consent  we  shall  find  those  called 
field  sports  condemned  as  of  evil  tendency.  A  few  ex- 
tracts ai*e  here  given,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced. 

Blackstone  says,  *'  The  pontifical  or  canon  law  in* 
tertlicted  hunting  and  hawking  to  all  clergymen  with- 
out distinction,  founded  on  a  saying  of  St.  Jerome, 
that  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  these  diversions  were 
used  by  the  saints  or  primitive  fathers.^' 

John  Newton  says,  '*  For  the  sake  of  the^church,  and 
the  influence  example  may  have  upon  his  fellow- 
Christians,  the  law  of  charity  and  prudence  will  often 
require  a  believer  to  abstain  from  some  things,  not 
because  they  are  unlawful,  but  inexpedient." 

James, — "  All  field  sports,  of  every  kind,  are,  in  my 
view,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  humanity.  Shooting, 
coursing,  hunting,  angling,  are  all  cruel.  What  agony 
is  inflicted  in  hooking  a  worm  or  a  fish;  in  maiming 
a  bird;  in  chasing  and  worrying  a  hare;  and  to  find 
sport  in  doing  thid,  is  inhuman  and  unchristian.  To 
say  that  these  animals  are  given  for  food,  and  must  be 


take  them.  But  the  noilihem  barbarians,  who  overran 

the  Boman  empire,  bringing  with  them  the  strongest  |  killed,  is  not  a  reply  to  my*argument.    I  am  hot  oon- 

relish  for  this  amusement,  and  being  now  possessed  of  *  tending  against  killing  them,  or  eating  them,  but^ 


more  easy  means  of  subsistence  from  the  lands  they 
had  conquered,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to 
appropriate  the  right  of  hunting,  and  instead  of  a 
natural'  right) 'making  it  a  'royal' one.  Hence, 
the  origin  of  our  own  game-laws,  and  the  tyranny  in 
which  originated  their  establishment.  This  ardour 
(or  hunting,"  contiiia^  Goldsmith,  ''was  stronger 
than  the  considerations  of  re^caon,  even  in  a  super- 
stitious age.**"  "And  (by  our  Norman  kings)  **the 
village  communities,  nay,  even  the  most  sacred  edi- 
fices, were  thrown  down,  and  all  turned  into  one  vast 
waste,  to  make  room  for  animals,  the  object  of  a  hiw- 
le^  tyrant's  pleasure." 

The  progress  of  commerce  and  advancing  civilization, 
we  may  admit,  has  curbed  this  tyranny;  but  much 
tiiat  is  very  objectionable  still  remains  inseparably 
connected  with  the  game-laws.    The  preservation  of 
creatures,  wild  by  nature,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
sport,  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  be  opposed  to 
sound  morality  and  soicial  progress,  and  therefore  to  be 
politically  inexpedient.    How,  then,  can  it  consist 
with  the  Christian  character  to  give  a    practical 
sanction  by  taking  part  in  upholding  such  a  system  ? 
We  think  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament/which 
enjbin  continual  watchfulness  in  aU  our  pursuits,  are 
specially  directed  against  those  which  more  obviously 
lead  into' temptation.    In  recuning  to  examples  from 
the  Old  Testament,  we  find  it  recorded  of  Nimrod 
a&d  Esau  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the 
fidld — a  niitural  propensity,  no  doubt.  We  are,  indeed, 
also   reminded  of  the   nsherinen  of  the  New   Tes- 
tament^ and  that  Peter  was  directed  to  use  the  hook 
as  well  as  the  net,  and  are  thereby  admonished  not  to 
judge  others  upNoh  the  mei-e  impulses  of  educational 
-bias;  and  we  ought  freely  to  accept  the  admonitions 
to  charity,  and  the  cautions  against  Pharisaism;  but 
irarely  none  will  say  that  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
^^hxt  anglers  and  sportsmen,  in  the  modem  sense ! 
It  is  tSfged,  however,  that,  granting  the  evil  tendenc} 
of  some  prfrsuits  in  themselves  Liwfnl,  we  ought  to 
limit  our  rales  of  discipline  to  actual  breaohes  of  the 
"ChriBtian  ^orals,    and   advise  only  against   those 


jEi^inst  the  act  of  killing  them  for  sport.  The  in- 
fliction of  death.  Under  any  circumstances,  and  upon 
any  creature,  however  insignificant  in  the  scale .  of 
creation,  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be. a  source  of 
amusement.  No  two  tei*md  can  be  n^oro  incongruous, 
than  death  and  sport.  It  seems  perfectly  monstrous 
that,  after  having  subjected  the  irnitionjd  creation  to 
the  terrors  of  dm»oLutioTi  b^  his  guilt,  man  should 
experience  pleasure  in  executmg  tneocAUnce.  Death 
is  the  enemy  even  of  brutes ;  and  the  irratloual 
creation  manifest  symptoms  of  instinctive  horror  at 
his  {approach;  and  to  find  delight  in  throwing  the 
shuddering  victim  to  the  devourer  is  shockinff.  I 
would  extend  these  remarks  to  all  animals,  and  sa^r 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  find  sport  in  killing  such  as  are 
noxious.  Wolves,  bears,  serpents  are  to  be  destroyed 
when  their  continuance  endangei-s  human  life;  but  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  act  of  killing  even  these,  has  a 
hardening  tendency  on  the  human  heart." 

The  earnest  and  eloouent  appeals  to  our  better 
feelihgs,  contained  in  tne  writings  of  Cowper,  and 
Thompson,  and  many  other  of  our  own  poets,  are 
familiar  «i8  household  words;  even  Robert  nums,  not- 
withstanding his  country  training,  says,  in  writing  to 
his  friend,  Cunningham,  "  Indeed,  there  is  something 
in  that  business  of  destroying  for  our  sport  indivi- 
dunls  in  the  animal  creation .  that  do  not  injure  us 
materially,  which  I  could  never  reconcile  to  my  ideas 
of  virtue."  We  fcoAcIude  with  three  extracts  frclm 
well-known  memrers  of  our  own  Society. 

John  Harriot  says,  "  I  was  inclined  to  pursue  the 
amusement  of  coursing;  but  feeling  the  controversy 
of  truth  against  it,  I  yielded  to  the  conviction,  and, 
in  withstanding  these  allurements,  I  had,  and  still  feel, 
solid  peace."    • 

Samuel  Neahy  1775.— "We  (Samuel  Neale  and 
Garrat  Van Hassen) "called  at  Christian's  Town,  and 
stayed  a  few  nights  there,  whefi  I. met  with  a  re- 
markable occurrence.  I  had  been  used  in  former 
times  to  walk  out  with  my  gun  and  dog:  it  was  a 
retired  way  of  amusiuff  myself,  in  which  I  thought 
there  was  no  harm;  and  reasoning  after  this  manner, 
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though  I  was  very  thoughtful  about  leading  a  new 
Kfe,  yet  I  now  went  out  as  formerly.  I  remember  I 
shot  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  and  on  my  return  home  it 
rained,  and  I  went  to  shelter  myself  by  a  stack  of 
com,  when  it  struck  my  mind  as  an  impropriety  thus 
to  waste  my  time  in  this  way  of  amusement;  so  I 
returned  somewhat  heavy-hearted.  Dear  Garrat  and 
I  lodged  together.  On  next  morning  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  awake.  I  told  him  I  was.  u  have  something 
to  say  to  thee/  said  he.  I  bid  him  say  on.  'It  has 
been,  said  he, '  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken  to  me,  to 
bid  tiiee  put  away  thy  gun;  and  I  believe  it  is  proper 
that  thou  shouldst  put  away  that  amusement.'  To 
this  purport  he  spoke,  and  that  same  night  I  dreamed 
that  it  was  said  to  me  intelligibly  in  my  sleep,  that  if 
I  would  be  a  son  of  righteousness,  I  must  put  away 
my  gun  and  such  amusements.  It  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  and  I  concluded  to  give  up 
everything  of  the  kind,  and  to  take  up  my  d^ly  cross 
and  follow  the  leading  of  the  Lamb^  who  takes  away 
the  sins  of  the  worid. 

Of  these  extracts  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
latter. are  instances  of  a  "special  call,'*  and  that  the 
first  is  a  ^clergy"  regulation,  not  intended  to  bind 
those  called  the  "laity;"  but  Friends  recognize  no 
distinction  between  clei^  and  laity.  We  are  either 
"of  the  church  of  Christ "^or  "of  the  world,"  and  cu  a 
church  we  are  bound  faithfully  to  discriminate  be- 
tween that  which  serveth  Grod,  and  that  which  serveth 
him  not 

Jonathan  Dymond,  See  Essays  on  Morality,  vol.  i. 
p.  450,  "  On  Field  Sports."—"  If  j^e  calculate  the  be- 
nefits and  mischiefs  of  '  field  sports/  the  balance  will 
be  found  to  be  greatly  against  them.  The  advantages 
are,  that  a  man  is  amused,  and  possibly  that  his  health 
is  imp  oved;  some  of  the  disaa vantages  are,  that  they 
are  unpropitious  to  the  influence  of  religion,  and  the 
dispositions  that  religion  induces — ^that  they  expend 
money  and  time  which  a  man  pu£;hi  to  be  able  to 
employ  better— And  that-ttiey  inflict  gratuitous  misery 
upon  ih^  n^nbr  animals."  E.  N. 


OEOEOE  THOMPSON'S  ARRIVAL  IN  INDIA. 

Wb  rejoice  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  readers  the 
safe  arrival,  in  India,  of  Mr.  George  Thompson,  in 
whose  movemente,  we  are  sure,  all  our  readers  will 
take  an  equal  interest  with  ourselves.  He  arrived 
in  Calcutta  on  the  26th  Febraary,  and  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  principal  reeidente  of  that 
city,  especially  from  the  native  population,  who  grate- 
fully remember  the  services  which  it  has  been  his 
grivilege  and  happiness  to  render  them  in  past  times, 
hortly  after  his  arrival,  he  became  the  guest  of 
Baboo  Prossona  Comar  Tagore,  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hindoo  lawyers.  Secretary  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  and  a  man  of  princely  fortune.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  present  at  Lord  Dalhousie's  &rewell 
party  at  the  vice-regal  palace,  and  was  also  present 
at  Lady  Canning's  inaugural  entertainment.  The 
Indian  newspapera  contain  some  curious  speculations 
respecting  the  object  of  his  visits  the  prevailing  im- 
pression Deing  that  it  is  connected  witn  the  recently 
deposed  King  of  Oude.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  as 
Mr.  Thompson's  business  in  India  is  chiefly  of  a  non- 
political  character. — Empire,  April  26. 


PEACE  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  PARIS  CONGRESS. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Peace  Conference  Committee, 
consisting  of  Charles  Hindley,  M.P.,  Joseph  Sturge, 
of  Birmingham,  and  Henry  Kichard,  the  Secretazy  of 
the  Peace  Societv,  visited  Paris  during  the  recent 
sittings  of  the  reace  Congress.    The  object  of  the 


-* 


deputation  was  to  submit  to  the  sovereigns  represented 
at  the  Congress,  spd  their  plenipotentiaries,  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing,  in  the  new  arrangemente 
about  to  be  made,  the  principle  of  international  arbi- 
tration, as  a  means  of  settling  future  diflferences  be- 
tween the  contracting  states.  They  were  the  bearers 
of  a  memorial  to  this  effect,  which  was  presented 
(through  their  respectiye  representetives  at  Paris)  to 
the  Emperor  of  tne  French,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and^  with  some  necessary  modifi- 
cations, to  the  Sulten.  A  copy  of  this  document  was 
also  given  to  each  member  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  our  own  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  fur- 
nished, instead,  with  copies  of  the  memorial  on  the 
same  subject,  presented  a  few  weeks  aco  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  deputation  had  personid  communi- 
cations, also,  with  some  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  We 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish  any  information  ffiveii 
in  confidence.  We  beheve,  however,  that  it  will  bo 
deemed  no  violation  of  that  confidence  to  stete,  that 
several  of  the  plenipotentiaries  declared  themselyes 
favourable  to  the  prmciple  of  arbitration,  and  in  one 
case,  at  least,  that  they  had  been  expressly  instmcted 
by  their  sovei^eign  to  sustein  any  proposal  of  that  nature 
that  might  be  made  in  the  Congress.  Whether  ^e 
subject  was  entertained  by  the  Congress  we  cannot^ 
of  course,  tell.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  be  introduced  into  the  first  treaty.  Whether 
it  will  appear  in  any  of  the  supplementary  coveaaiits 
remains  to  be  seen. — Ibid, 


€otttii;iOtHttntt^ 


TJXfi  ANNUAL  VACATION  AT  ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 
To  the  Editobs  ofTnt  Bsituk  FanifD. 

DsAit  Friknds, — In  the  present  day,  when  every- 
thing that  has  reference  to  education  and  the  weUiire 
of  youth  is  generalljr  well  received,  I  shall  peihaps 
be  excused  in  advertmg  to  a  subject  of  that  nature. 

It  <4)pears  to  me  that  some  advantage,  both  to 
parente  and  children,  might  be  derived  from  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  time  of  the  annual  vacation  at  Ack- 
worth  School  to  six  weeks,  instead  of  fourj  as  at 
present. 

I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  most,  that  the  first  few 
days  after  the  chUdren*s  return  are  generally  panmni 
under  excited  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  recognition 
of  home  scenes  and  those  higher  objecte  of  their  best 
affections  which  form  the  family  circie,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  short  vacation  under  impressions  of  a 
differ^it  nature,  involving  the  idea  of  return,  and 
some  preparations  for  it;  so  that  there  remains 
little  time  in  which  they  feel  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
home. 

The  same  unsettlement,  though  in  a  subdned  form, 
influences  their  parents,  with  uie  addition  of  many 
necessary  arrangemente  consequent  upon  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  their  children,  leaving  suiall  oppo]> 
tunity  for  that  calm  social  intercourse  so  truly  aesir- 
able  on  such  occasions ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
change,  could  it  be  effected,  would  meet  the  approbar 
tion  of  others  who  haye  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  to  that  yaluable  institution,  as  well  as  myselt 

To  the  teachers  and  assistanto  generally,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  esti^ 
blishment^  it  would  afford  additional  time  for  relaxi^ 
tjon,  and  proye  as  salutary  as  it  is  well  merited. 

By  the  dear  objects  on  whofse  behalf  I  venture  thus 
to  intrude,  it  would,  of  course,  be  hailed  with  much 
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pleMore;  and^  I  bdieve  they  would  return  to  their 
s^diea  with  increased  alacrity  and  vigour. — Yours 
truly,  FAXBRFAmiiiAa 

M  Month,  ISth,  1856. 


IBitliitiM^ 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS.  By  Oiosob  Harrison. 
Iiondon :  Printed  for  W.  it  F.  O.  Cash,  BishopsFate  Street 
Without. 

AijTHonoH  we  know  not  for  certain  who  or  what  this 
George  Haniaon  may  be,  yet  we  need  not  regret  our 
ignorance  in  this  respect,  since  our  opinion  of  the 
"  Few  Thoughts,"  whidi  he  has  just  ''printed/or  di*- 
tnbiUion**  would  suifer  no  alteration,  even  if  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him.  That  he  thinks  nimaelf 
'*  somebody,"  is  a  conclusion  which  most  readers  wiH 
be  ready  to  form ;  and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  can 
more  earnestly  desire  than  we  did  on  first  taking  up 
his  |)amphlet,  that  he  might  prove  boUi  called  and 
qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

It  is  an,  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that  there  is  a 
right  way  for  a  ri^ht  thing;  and  we  believe  it  may  be 
asserted  with  equiu  truth,  that  the  manner  of  executing 
a  task  may  be  more  to  our  credit  than  the  task  itself 
This  remark  seems  applicable  to  the  pamphlet  now 
before  ns,  in  so  far  as  the  author  comes  forward 
openly  and  manfully  to  the  rescue,  as  he  thinks,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  from  its  present  lapsed  and  ominous 
condition. 

That  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
Society  in  the  course  of  uie  last  half-oeniury,  both  in 
this  Isjid  and  in  America,  19  what  bo  one,  old  enough, 
for  sueh  a  retrospect^  wiU  venture  to  deny;  though 
there  may  exist  a  diflferenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  causea 
which  have  produced  the  alteration,  as  well  as  whether 
this  fkct  be  an  evidence  of  improvement  or  of  degene- 
racy. VTe  have  uo  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  the 
<^nge  has  not  been  wholly  in  the  right  direction;  and 
while  we  must  admit  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth 
in  many  of  the  authoi's  assertions,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  weU  prepared  to  find  them  most  unpalatable  in 
many  quarters. 

The  style  in  which  the  author  has  clothed  his 
**  Thoughts*  on  so  grave  a  subject^  is  very  fiu*  from 
being  to  oar  taste;  and  if  we  read  one  part  of  the 
work  with  some  degree  of  assent,  we  felt  our  respect 
for  the  writer  most  materially  diminished  by  another 
part.  Indeed,  we  felt  assured  he  had  undertaken  a 
task  for  which  he  was  no  way  competent,  and  that  so 
far  from  serving  the  cause  of  Truth,  or  the  interests  of 
the  Society  of  fiends,  he  had  only  acted  the  part  of  a 
buffoon — a  number  of  passages  in  his  pamphlet  being 
more  provocative  of  laughter  than  tending  to  carry 
convic^on.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  ms  remarks 
upon  Ihe  sshjects  of  dress  and  address^  evincing  sudi 
an  amount  of  absolute  childishness,  as  we  could  not 
have  expected  in  one  of  his  years  and  pretensions. 

We  are  painfully  sensible,  in  common  with  a  some- 
what eonsiderable  remnant,  of  the  low  state  of  things 
among  us  as  a  highly  professing  Christian  Church; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  our  condition 
has  received  a  salutary  prescription  at  the  hands  of 
George  Harrison.  We  know  not  of  any  cause  why 
Friends  now  should  not  be  what  they  were  in  former 
days.  Their  principles  are  un<^anged  and  un- 
changeabto;  and,  as  it  seems  to  uis,  there  wants  but  a 
convietioB  of  tlieir  troth,  and,  through  the  grace  whidi 
works  that  conviction,  a  fidelity  on  our  part  in 
carrying  those-  principles  into  action,  to  restore 
amongst  this  people  ''judges  as  at  the  first,  and  coun- 
seUora  as  at  the  Deginning."    By  this  means,  and  not 


by  the  frivolous  liberties  and  palpably  unsound 
doctrine  (see  bottom  of  p.  18)  of  the  George  Harrison 
school,  have  we  any  reason  to  expect  ability  witnessed 
to  obey  the  injunction:  "Arise,  shine,  for  thy  Light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 
And  this,  according  to  our  apprehension,  must  be 
preceded  by  compliance  with  another  sacred  com- 
mand: **Awaie,  awake;  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion. 
.  .  ,  Shake  ihyedf  firom  the  dust;  loose  thyself  from 
the  bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion!" 
We  may  only  now  add  the  desire  we  feel,  in  view 
of  our  approaching  annual  solemnity,  that  it  may  be 
the  concern  of  all  who  attend  it^  to  have  their  attention 
turned  from  man,  unto.  Him  with  whom  remains  the 
power  to  enable  those  who  are  thus  concerned  "  to 
stand  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  food  way,  and  walk  therein;*'  that  so 
they  may  "find  rest  unto  their  souls." 


BtrtU. 

TWILTTB  IIOHTB,  1855.  * 

23d.  At  DirmiDgbam,  Eusabstv,  wite  of  John  Bykes,  a  son; 
who  was  aaraed  George. 

Third  Moktv,  1856. 

17th.  At  Waverton,  near  Wigton,  Mart,  wife  of  Richard 
Hall,  a  dauehter ;  who  was  nained  Hannah. 

18th.  At  5,  Regent  Place,  Keading,  Exxiir,  wife  of  James 
Tyler,  wholesale  staj  mannfacturer,  a  son;  who  was 
named  Arthur  Eugene. 

20th.  At  the  Beavordams,  Thorold,  Canada  West,  Anna, 
wife  of  William  Ash,  a  son ;  who  was  named  William  Ed- 
ward. 

27th.  At  Colchester,  Anna,  wife  of  Joseph  Gripper,  a  daugh- 
ter ;  who  was  named  Anna  Josephine. 

30th.  At  Becking,  Essex,  Euieabbtb,  wife  of  John  Gomer- 
sall  Armfield,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Alice. 

FoDRTB  Montr,  1856. 
3d.  At  3fbaBt  Radford,  Exeter,  Hbstbb  Maria,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph John  Dymond,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Catharine 
Sftraa. 

6th.  At  Bristol.  Anns,  wife  of  BammA  Tnnnrr,  a  daughter ; 

who  was  named  Catharine. 
7th.  Uabrirt,  wife  of  Alfred  Harris,  Jun.,  banker,  of  Bing' 

ley,  near  Bradford,  a  son. 
17th.  At  Preston,  Mart,  wife  of  Jonathan  Abbatt,  a  daughter; 

who  was  named  Annie  Elizabeth. 
22d.  Mart  Annr,  wife  of  George  Willis,  of  25,  Long  Acre, 

London^  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Eliza  Jane. 

/Slgrrugrs. 

EjUSTBNTB  MOKTB,  1855. 

14th.  At  the  Friend?'  Meeting  House,  Mount  Barker,  South 
Australia,  Wiluam  Bandbrs,  of  Lynedoch  Talley,  to  Elixa- 
BBTB,  fifth  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  May,  of  Mount 


FOURTB  MONTB,  1856. 

15th.  At  Bristol,  Thoiiab  Pkasb,  of  Henhury  Hill,  Bristol, 
to  Sdsarna  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Fry. 

17th.  At  Thirsk,  Oborob  Bbnsow,  of  York,  to  Sabab  Ellis, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  B.iker,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  lace  John  EUis,  formerly  schoolmaster  at  Gilderseme, 
near  Leeds. 

24th.  At  Stafford,  John  Imm  Trustbd,  of  Stoke  on  Trent, 
eledst  son  of  Benjamin  Trusted,  of  Hay,  South  Wales,  to 
Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  Jotm  WilsoUi  of  Trent  Cot- 
tage, Rugeley. 

Second  Month,  1856. 

9th.  Very  suddenly,  in  her  66th  year,  Elizabbtu,  wife  of 

Samuel  Summers,  of  Uemel  Hempstead,  Herts  (late  of 

South  war  k). 
25th.  At  her  residence,  Mount,  York,  Euzabetu  Fotbxroill, 

aged  78. 
27th.  At  Birmingham,  aged  24,  Robbbi  Pollabo,  a  member 

of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting. 

Tbikd  Mobtb,  1856. 
10th.  At  Dublin,  aged  36,  Mart,  wife  of  Joseph  Webb, 
i^ist.  At  Dublin,  aged  6-?,  Hannah  Robinson. 
M«  At  Preston,  aged  about  12  months,  Mabt  Ebthbb,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Blary  Ann  Ord. 
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5th  Month,  1856. 


25th.  At  Friends'  School,  Ci-oydon  (after  a  short  illness  of 
laryneitis),  aged  13  years  and  about  foar  months,  Aniva, 
eldest  cbUd  of  William  and  LydiA  Wood,  of  Hertford. 

Fourth  Month,  1856. 
2d.  At  Feethams,  Darlington,  Anna  Pease,  widow  of  Joseph 

Pease,  of  Fcethams. 
5th.  At  Weliingboroagh,  after  a  brief  illness,  aged  5^  jears, 

IIcNRT  AuousTDB,  youngost  child  of  William  and  Maria 

Woolston. 
8th.  At  the  house  of  Ann  Swithenbank,  Back-o*-th -Hill, 

near  Blackburn,  Raciikl  Greenwood,  in  her  73d  year. 
9th.  At  3,  Connaught  Place  West,  I^rdo  Park,  London,  Joun 

Allcard,  of  Burtcn  Closes,  Bakewell,  in  his  78th  year. 
12th.  At  the  Waldrons,  Croydon,  Alfred  Tobias  8iuroe, 

aged  19  years  and  3  days,  youngor  son  of  the  late  Tobias 

Walker  Sturge,  of  Leatherhead,  formerly  of  Bensham 

House,  Croydon. 
Hth.  At  New  Ross,  aged  82,  Mart,  wife  of  Joshua  Steac;|r. 
15th.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  J.  F.  Wilkey,  Rich- 
mond Villa,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  Tbomab  Grsoort,  of 

Bristol,  in  his  85th  year,  much  and  deservedly  beloved. 
32d.  At  Lancaster,  aged  61,  John  Johnson,  of  Holme,  near 

Ycaland. 
24th.  At  his  residence,  Heigham  Grove,  Norwich,  in  his  82d 

year,  Robert  Muskett,  formerly  of  Bexwell,  in  Norf6lk. 
25th.  Arthur,  infant  son  of  Joseph  8.  and  Caroline  Browett, 

of  Westminster. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.A.;  W.B.;  J.8.S.;  H.W.C;  J.M.M.;  J.M.;  E.  and  W.S.; 
B.M.;  J.8.B.;  U.B.;  J.T.;  J.W.M.;  J.J.T.;  W.MW.;  8.A.; 
E.F.N.:  J.W.;  O.W.;  T.B.;  S.T.;  J.O.;  W.W.;  T.S.;  T.H.; 
and  J.B.,  aro  acknowledged. 

Also,  Circular  of  Anti-Capital  Punishment  Society;  Re- 
poft  of  Speeches  at  Newcastle  Public  Meeting;  The  Convicts, 
Harris  and  Somner;  The  Liberty  Bell  for  1856;  8.  M. 
Janney's  Grounds  of  Religious  Union ;  The  Education  of  tho 
Masses — can  it  be  accomplished?  Kyan's  Treatise  on  the 
Teeth ;  Jefferey's  Sketches  of  Churches  and  Character ;  The 
Times;  The  Morning  Advertiser;  Tho  Daily  Morning  Star; 
Northern  Daily  Exprtet;  Edinburgh  Scotsman;  and  Scottish 
Prcfs.  

The  extra  pressare  of  advAv^^MncnU.  this  month,  has  pre- 
vented tlB»  ^rrfivrsnce  of  a  variety  of  other  matter  in  type. 

K.  S.— Ho  will  see  we  bare  made  use  of  the  information 
kindly  sent  us. 

J.  w.  C—n.— Answer  to  Query  1st.:— Consult  the  Ap- 
peal for  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  Ac,  published  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  may  be  had,  we  presume,  through 
W.  &  F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate  Without  London.  Query 
2d. — The  book  may  bo  had,  and  its  cost  ascertained,  through 
the  same  publishers.  Query  3d. — Undoubtedly  it  is  equally 
inconsistent  for  a  Friend  to  use  the  term  Messrs.  as  that  of 
Mr.  Query  4th. — Besides  the  Leeds  and  Newcastle  Anti- 
Slavery  Tracts,  there  is  the  Anti'Slavery  Reporter^  to  be  bad 
at  27,  New  Broad  Street,  and  the  Anti- Slavery  Advocate,  to 
be  had  of  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London. 

W.  B.— Thanks  for  his  attention.  He  will  see  the  article 
in  our  present  impression. 

T.  R.— A  reply  to  his  QuMrf  wait*  imertloB  in  a  future 
Nnmber. 

J.  H.— Obliged  by  his  letter,  and  hope  to  have  room  in  our 
next. 


,  _     Our  next  publication  will  be  delajTed  for  a  few  days, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS  IN  GENERAL. 


SCALE   07  CHAB0S8. 

Four  Lines  and  under 6rf.  a  Line, 

Each  Line  thereafter id. 

In  cases  of  repetition^  unaltered,  FOUR  insertions  wiU 
be  charged  as  THREE. 

Faymenl  expe^ed  on  puilicatiofi,  except  when,  for 
mutual  convenience,  a  running  account  becomes  nece^ 
sary. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  Postage  Stamps,  or 
PostH>ffice  Order,  either  for  Advertisements,  or  the 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Paper, 


To  CoiTTBTBUTORS. — 'Ko  communication  of  any  kind  is  erer 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  confidentiaUj, 
with  the  name  ana  address  of  the  author. 

To  Agents. — Our  friends  who  kindly  serve  us  in  this  oa- 

efccity,  are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  Notices  of 
irths,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Movement, 
of  Ministering  Friends,  require,  in  order  to  insure  insertions 
to  be  in  our  ^rnds  two  dais  befobb  the  end  of  each  month. 


ALFRED  WOOD,  Grocer  &  Draper,  Holm- 
firth,  is  in  Want  of  an  APPRENTICE. 

WANTED,   a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  or 
TURN-OVER  APPRENTICE. 
Apply  to  W.  HosxiN,  Grocer,  Huddersfield. 

WANTED,  by  John  Tatham  &  Son,  General 
Shopkeepers,  Settle,  an  APPRENTICE  or  JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT. 

TIT  ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  to  the  General 

▼  ~      Drapery  Business.    Also,  an  APPRENTICE. 
Apply  to  Samuel  Harlock,  Nantwich. 

"^Ot/^ ANTED,   in  a  Grocekt  and  Provision 

*  *     Busimtss,  an  Experienced  and  Confidential  ASSIST- 
ANT.   Also,  an  APPRENTICE. 
Address,  Francis  Wallis  &  Co.,  Scarborough. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young   Man   Friend,   a 
SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT  in  a  Tea  and  Gro- 
cery Business.    The  Wholesale  or  Family  Trade  preferred. 
Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Hxnrt  Kino,  Walmgate,  York. 

WANTED,  hj  John  F.  A  Joseph  Spence, 
Silk  Mercers,  Woollen  and  Linen  Drapers,  and  Car- 
pet WarsJMinemen,  a  Competent  ASSISTANT,    Also  an 
APPRENTICE. 
North  Shields,  5th  Month,  1856. 

WANTED,  a  Stead j,  Active  Young  Maa,  of 
Airreeable  Manners,  as  HEAD  COUNTER-MAN  io 
a  Retail  Tea  and  Grocery  Business. 
Apply  to  HsNRT  Kino,  York. 
4th  Month,  25tb,  1856. 

WANTED,  after  the  Midsummer  Vacation, 
by  EuzABBTH  Brabt  and  Daughter,  a  Foung  Friend» 
well  qualified  for  a  TEACHER. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  37»  Calthorpe  Street, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

ANTED,  bv  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 

TION  as  NURSERY  GOVERNESS,  or  COM- 
PANION  to  a  Friend. 

Address,  A.  M.,  care  of  J.  0.  Hinx,  Nottingham. 

For  reference,  Elizabxth  Bowmin,  Trept  Bridge,  Not- 
tingham. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE, by  an  individaal  who  has  always  been 
accustomed  to,  and  has  knowlodge  of  the  business.  He  is 
connected  with  Friends. 

Reference  to  Wiluam  Smxb,  6,  Finsbury  Parement,  and 
where  also  letters  may  be  addressed. 


FRIENDS'   SCHOOU   KENDAL.1 

WANTED,  an   Experienced   TEACHER, 
in  the  above  School. 
Apply  to  HxNRT  WiLSoir. 

AFPBEirTICE. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  a  WeU-Edu- 
cated  Toung  Friend,  to  a  BookseUsr,  Poblisher, 
Printer,  Engraver,  or  to  any  Business  or  ProfessioQ  requir* 
ing  active  mental  energy  and  application.  A  small  pramiitm 
wul  be  given. 

Address,  in  the  first  place,  to  6.  B.  0.,  02,  Milton  Road, 
Oravesend,  Kent. 
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CHIEFLY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FEIENDS, 
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THE    Y^ABLY    MEETIN^GS. 

PHILADELPHIA  T£ARLT  MEEXINa. 
[Finm  FrUnde  Review,  <if  ith  Ahnik,  a6cA,  and  5th 

Mmth,  dd,  1856.) 

pRiLAJ>Eu>HXA  yEARLT  Mbbtino  eonvened  on  Seeond- 
day  morning,  ihe  21st  of  4th  Month.  Bd(»re  the  bnsi- 
nesB  was  opened,  a  oommunication  of  some  length  was 
made  by  a  person  in  attendance,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
s^paraAists  from  New  England.  A  minute  was  read 
for  John  L.  ^dy — a  minister  from  Alum  Creek  Qnar- 
torly  Meeting,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting — and  one 
for  Sarah  Mott^  a  minister  from  Ohio,  in  connection 
with  the  body  of  which  B.  Hoyle  is  elerk. 

The  derk  mentioned  that  epistles  were-npon  the 
table  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  wo^Mbd 
recently  oorresponded,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
the  reading  of  them  in  the  usual  order,  when  objeo- 
tion  was  made  by  a  Friend,  who  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  eonsistent  for  this  meeting  to 
receive  or  read  epistles  fpom  any  of  those  bodies  who 
had  tmited  with  the  separatists,  and  more  particularly 
from  those  bodies  in  which  separation  had  taken  place. 
He  particularized  the  Yearly  Meetings  held  in  ike 
cities  of  New  York  and  BiUtimore,  as  having  disootai- 
nected  themselves  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
especially  objected  against  the  reading  of  any  com- 
munication from  them.  A  number  of  Friends  in  very 
near  succession  united  in  these  views.    This  expres- 
sion opoied  the  field  for  discussion,  which  very  soon 
took  a  wide  range.  A  great  variety  of  sentiments  was 
expressed,  some  manifestiug  a  willingness  to  hear  the 
epistle  from  New  York,  but  strenuously  objecting  to 
the  reading  of  that  from  Baltimore.    The  reaoons  as- 
s^ed  by  these  exceptants  were,  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated,  4fbat  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New 
York  and  Baltimore  had  united  themselves  with 
bodies  of  aeeeders^  who  had  embraced  and  promul- 
gated unsound  doctrines,  and  that  these  bodies  had 
themselves  fallen  away  from  the  support  of  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  had  lost  their  standing;  that  the  true  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York  was  that  now  held  at  Poplar 
Bidge,  in  the  centre  of  the  State;  and  that  the  true 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  was  the  one  held  at  Not- 
tingham, in  Maryland. 


The  friends  of  good  order,  who  have  for  many  yean 
stood  for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  the  disdpliney  aa 
well  as  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society, 
and  who  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  disastrous  oonsequeUces 
to  which  some  of  the  acts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  were  evidentiy  tending,  eamestiy  appealed 
to  their  friends  to  pause  and  reflect  before  tiiey  pro- 
ceeded to  frresh  vioktions  of  our  establlBhed  order, 
and  plunged  the  meeting  into  still  greater  confusion 
and  difficulty.  The  charge  of  imsoundness,  brought 
against  some  of  the  co-ordinate  Yearly  Meetings,  wi« 
shown  to  be  entirely  groundless! 

ThQ  attentionof  Friesids  w^ciOM  tothe  fae^that 
the  qu^tion  before  the  meeting  wae  npt  merely 
whether  this  or  that  epistie  should  or  should  not  be 
read,  it  was  a  racDoai  tp.^,*.- mi.  affecting  the  very  or- 
gaauzation  and  integrity  of  the  Yearly  Moe^og. 
AUusicm  was  made  to  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  guaranteeing 
to  each  individual  member  certain  rights  in  all  of 
them;  and  to  the  inoompetmcy  of  any  Yearly  Meeting 
to  sustain  itself  alter  having  voluntarily  separated 
from  the  other  co-ordinate  branches,  because  such  a 
body  must  not  only  be  a  bar  to  the  full  eE^joyment  of 
those  li^ts  of  members,  but  must  be  the  means  of 
introducing  disorganization  into  other  Yeaily  Meet- 
ings. It  was  said  that  i^ur  meeting,  by  its  rejection 
of  New  England  Yearly  M^ing,  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  separation  when  it  invaded  the  rights 
of  that  body  and  of  our  own  members-— by  admitting 
persons  diso^rned  there  to  daim  membership  here, 
and  by  the  entry  on  the  reo(»rd  of  last  year,  connect- 
ing us  with  that  body  in  Ohio,  which  eveiy  other 
Yearly  Meeting,  save  one,  has  rejected — ^was  placing 
itself  on  the  ground  of  separation  from  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  prevaiHng  sentiment  of  the  meeting  appeared 
to  be  in  favour  of  proceeding  to  the  reading  of  the 
epistles,  it  being  very  generally  understood  that  the 
Baltimore  epistie  was  to  be  left  for  separate  considera- 
tion after  the  reading  of  the  others.  The  clerks  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  communications  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York  and  Indiana)  of  1854  and  1855; 
North  Carolina,  Dublin,  London;  and  fh>m  that  body 
in  Ohio  of  which  Benjamin  Hoyle  is  clerk.    The  re- 
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oeption  of  the  laat  paper  had  been  solemnly  protested 
against  by  many  Friends,  on  the  ground  that  the 
body  from  whence  it  emanated  was  in  reality  a  body 
of  seceders;  that  they  had  not  been  recognized  by  any 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  world,  our  own  only  excepted; 
and  that  the  record  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
made  last  year  in  recognition  of  that  body,  was  made 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of  a  large  body  of  con- 
cerned Friends  in  this  meeting,  and  being  in  violation 
of  a  fundamental  law  of  our  constitution,  which  re- 
quires that  no  important  step  should  be  taken  with- 
out the  unity  of  the  body,  was  therefore  not  the  act 
of  the  meeting,  but  of  a  party  who  controlled  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  expression  adverse  to  it,  the 
reception  of  the  epistle  from  the  Ohio  separatists  was 
minuted  with  the  others. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  after  the"  reading  of  the 
opening  minute,  the  person  from  New  England,  who 
had  spoken  this  morning,  made  another  lengthy  com- 
munication. The  representatives  reported  that  they 
had  conferred  together  in  reference  to  the  nomination 
of  clerks,  but  that  way  did  not  open  to  propose  any 
change.  The  continuance  of  the  former  clerks  was 
concurred  in  as  far  as  there  was  any  expression,  and 
they  were  appointed  accordingly.  The  reading  of  the 
epistle  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was  then  called 
for,  and  a  protracted  discussion  ensued.  The  oppo- 
sition to  its  reading  was  large,  the  causes  assigned 
beiog  briefly  those  given  at  the  morning  session.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  these  objections 
were  groundless;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  reading  of 
the  epistle  in  question  was  in  order,  according  to  the 
due  course  of  business,  it  required  the  unity  o£  4W 
meeting  to  depag^^-^^^^^pg^"  TC^es©  views  were  ad- 
vanced by  a  large  number  of  Friends,  among  whom 
were  many  to  whose  advice  and  judgment  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  defer.. 

It  was  at  length  announced  by  the  clerk,  that  not- 
withstanding he  desired  for  himself  that  the  epistle 
shoidd  be  read,  and  while  he  admitted  the  increased 
difficulty  in  which  its  rejection  would  involve  Monthly 
Meetings  in  regard  to  certificates  of  membership,  &c., 
he  did  not  think  it  would  do  to  read  it  after  the  ob- 
jecilcii  which  had  been  expressed. 

Oh  Fourth-day  morning,  the  printed  statement  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  reference  to  the  separation 
in  Ohio,  Was  read.  An  aged  Friend,  long  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  meeting,  made  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  of  separations.  He  con- 
demned the  action  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  in 
recognizing  the  body  in  Ohio  of  which  J.  Binns  was 
Clerk,  while  he  agreed  with  and  enforced  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  **  Statement"  He  believed 
separations  to  be  wholly  wrong,  and  worse  than 
useless  as  a  remedy.  He  was  opposed  by  a  Friend 
who  conceived  that  his  remarks  were  only  applicable 
to  separations  from  the  truth;  and  the  views  of  the 
last  speaker  were  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  the 
member  of  the  Separatists'  Meeting  in  New  England, 
who  had  been  so  prominent  an  actor  in  several  of  our 
B'  tf^ngs.  The  oorreotness  of  our  aged  Friend's  general 
views  was  admitted  by  a  number  of  Friends;  but  no 


attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  them  with  the  action 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — in  encouraging  the 
New  England  Seceders — in  admitting  them  to  the 
rights  of  membership,  while  the  true  Yearly  Meeting 
from  which  they  separated  was  rejected — in  rejecting 
those  Friends  in  Ohio,  who,  in  sustaining  the  true 
Yearly  Meeting,  had  borne  a  Oedthful  testimony 
against  separations,  by  refusing  to  unite  with  seceders 
introduced  into  their  meetings  by  the  peiw>ns  repre- 
sented by  R  Hoyle.  Nor  did  any  one  inform  us  by 
what  process  of  reasoning,  the  doctrines  so  empha- 
tically laid  down  and  endorsed,  were  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  action  of  this  meeting  on  Second-day  last, 
rejecting  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
ground  that  a  few  of  its  members  had  separated 
from  it. 

On  Sixth-day  morning,  after  the  opening  minute 
was  read,  the  Clerk  stated  that  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  by  an  individual,  had  been  laid 
on  the  table.  It  was  proposed  that  the  paper  be  re- 
ferred for  examination  as  usual  in  siihilar  cases.  To 
this  much  objection  was  made,  and  it  was  said  that 
great  difficulties  might  arise  if  individual  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  send  communications  to  our  meet- 
ings; that  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  Friends  were  reminded  that  it  was 
no  uncommom  event,  in  the  better  days  of  our  religioxis 
Society,  for  concerned  Friends  to  address  epistles  to 
our  Yearly  and  other  Meetings;  and  it  might  have 
been  truly  added,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency for  those  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  per- 
ceptible influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  manifestiog 
to  each  one  his  special  duty,  to  reject,  ioUhotU  er- 
amination,  a  paper,  which,  for  aught  that  was  known, 
might  be  the  result  of  such  heavenly  influence.  The 
opposition  to  referring  the  paper  was  continued  until 
it  was  found  on  reading  the  Discipline,  that  such  a 
course  wai  rendered  imperative  by  one  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  accordingly  conmiitteed  to  four 
Friends,  who,  aft;er  an  absence  of  considerable  length, 
reported  that  it  was  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  letter  should  not  be  read.  One  of 
the  Committee  expressed  his  dissent^  but  hoped  the 
meeting  would  now  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
clusion. 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  London,  and  Dublin, 
and  to  the  body  in  Ohio,  of  which  B.  Hoyle  is  clerk, 
were  then  read.  The  first  three  essays  were  each 
of  them  very  brief,  containing  little  more  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  their  epistles  and 
the  expression  of  the  determination  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  to  adhere  to  the  decisions  on  the 
New  England  and  Ohio  questions.  The  epistle  to 
London  was  longer,  and,  after  confirming  the  former 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  separation  in  Ohio, 
proceeded  to  argue  the  claim  of  B.  Hoyle's  meeting, 
making  statements  in  its  favour,  but  mentioning  no 
fiicts  which  had  not  already  been  before  our  London 
Friends,  in  the  course  of  their  lato  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 
A  large  and  very  earnest  expression  of  sentiment 
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followed^  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  these 
papers,  and  especially  against  addressing  any  epistle 
to  that  body  in  Ohio^  which  had  been  rejected  by  all 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  save  one.  It  was  main- 
tained that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  had  never 
come  to  such  a  judgment  on  the  Ohio  question  as 
would  warrant  tiie  language  used  in  these  episUes, 
the  opinions  therein  expressed  being  not  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  only  of  a  party 
which  controlled  its  action.  It  was  also  believed  that 
these  eaaays  were  not  suitable  returns  for  the  affeo- 
tiouate  entreaties  contained  in  the  epistles  which  we 
had  received;  and  that  the  sending  forth  of  such  pa- 
pers must  complete  our  isolation  from  the  great  body 
of  society. 

Several    Friends    expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Meeting  was  not  in  a  condition  rightly  to  issue 
epistles,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  none  of  the 
essays  eould  be  adopted  consistently  with  the  unity 
which  our  discipline  requires.    A  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Epistles  now   rose,  and  with   much 
feeling  proposed  that  all  th6  epistles  should  be  with- 
held.    The  proposition  was  united  with  by  Friends 
of  different  views  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  was 
resisted  by  most  of  those  who  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Meeting.    It  was  not  easy  to 
determine  on  which  side  the  expression  of  sentiment 
preponderated,    but    it    certainly  cannot    be  truly 
affirmed  that  the  rejection  of  this  proposition  was 
united  with  by  the  meeting ;   notwithstanding,  the 
clerk  made  a  minute,  adopting  the  epistles  without 
the  alteration  of  a  word,  and  directing  them  to  be 
signed  by  the  clerk  and  forwarded  as  usual. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  followed;  after  which  a 
venerable  Friend,  well  known  for  his  consistent  and 
upright  course,  rose,  and  in  a  calm  and  solemn  manner 
expressed  his  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  the  last  act  of  which  had,  in  his  view,  con- 
summated a  separation  of  those  who  adopted  it  from 
the  body  of  Society;  and  he  simply  desired  that  those 
Friends  who  coincided  with  him  should  come  together 
at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  seriously  to  consider  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  Friends  united  in  this  request. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  other  Friends,  it  was 
found  that  about  three  himdred  remained.  Draw- 
ing together,  a  solemn  silence  ensued,  during  which 
many  Friends  were  much  affected.  At  length  our 
dear  friend,  at  whose  suggestion  the  meeting  had  con- 
vened, rose,  and  in  an  impressive  manner  remarked, 
that  he  believed  he  had  never  entered  a  meeting 
"where  his  mind  had  been  a  more  perfect  blank  than 
w^hen  he  came  to  the  house  in  the  morning,  not  hav- 
ing any  definite  plan  of  action  to  propose;  that  his 
object  in  making  the  proposition  was  simply  to  give 
Friends  an  opportunity  of  mingling  a  little  together 
in  feelings  and  also  to  see  if  any  way  would  open  for 
their  reliel 

A  calm  and  brief  expression  of  sentiment  ensued; 
differing  views  were  stated,  but  after  some  time  all 
united  in  requesting  a  number  of  Friends,  who  were 
nAmed,  to  take  our  present  position  into  careful  con- 


sideration, and  report  their  judgment  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  meeting-house  in  Twelfth 
Street,  at  10  o'clock  on  Seventh-day  morning.  The 
proceedings  were  marked  by  the  utmost  lHn<lTi^taa 
and  deference  to  each  other,  and  the  seriousness  and 
interest  manifested  by  many  young  Friends  wex:e 
most  encouraging. 

On  Seventh-day  morning.  Friends  again  met. 
After  a  time  of  silence,  one  of  the  Friends  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  that  they  had 
met,  deliberated  upon  it  with  much  openness,  and 
had  been  enabled  fully  to  unijbe  in  the  conclusions 
which  they  proposed  to  lay  before  the  meeting ;  and 
that  a  Friend,  whom  he  named,  had  been  requested 
t0  communicate  their  views  and  feelings. 

The  statement  which  follow^  referred,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  origui  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  under 
which  we  were  placed.  It  traced  them  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  spirit  of  separation  by  the 
rejection  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the 
admission  of  the  separatists  to  the  rights  of  member- 
ship amongst  us.  It  showed  how  that  same  separate 
ing  spirit  was  promoted  by  the  action  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  in  reference  to  the  two  bodies  in  Ohio.  The 
occasion  of  the  division  there,  was  the  introduction 
into  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  disowned  separatists 
from  New  England,  and  the  necessity  thus  imposed 
upon  Friends,  of  bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against 
that  desolating,  separating  influence,  which  through 
this  means  was  spreading  among  them ;  that  in  re- 
cognizing the  body  of  which  B.  Hoyle  was  clerk,  our 
meeting  had  again  thrown  its  influence  into  the  scale 
of  separation;  an*4J*«A,  ft,ially,  at  its  late  session,  by 
the  r^ection  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  «Lpon  no 
other  ground  than  because  a  small  number  of  its 
members,  favourable  to  the  New  England  seceders, 
had  separated  from  it,  and  by  its  reiteration  and 
adoption  of  all  its  former  acts,  our  Yearly  Meeting 
had  'placed  itself  on  the  ground  of  separation  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Society.  The  alarm  which  had 
been  naturally  excited  by  its  earlier  proceedings,  in 
the  minds  of  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  was 
alluded  to,  and  their  earnest  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  meeting. 
These  brotherly  efforts  had  met  with  little  attention ; 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  re-examine  ou^  conclu- 
sions by  committees  or  otherwise,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  finally  settled. 

As  growing  out  of  proceedings  thus  traced  to  this 
separating  spirit,  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  was  adverted  to.  The 
words  of  the  beloved  Friend,  at  whose  call  we  had 
met,  remiuding  Friends  "  that  they  who  were  united 
in  their  great  Head  could  not  be  separated  from  each 
other,"  were  referred  to  with  deep  reverence  for  the 
solemn  truth  which  they  conveyed;  and  it  was  said 
that  this  was  the  great  principle  on  whieh  Qeorge 
Fox  had  been  led  to  act  when,  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth, 
he  established  a  discipline  of  which  the  unity  of  the 
church,  wherever  its  members  were  placed,  was  the 
distinguishing  feature.  The  establishment  of  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent  became  a  necessity,  and 
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'wfaile  they  mana^d  their  discipline,  so  £»*  as  their 
own  members  were  concerned,  without  appeal,  thej 
were  bound  together  by  a  common  fiuth,  and  the 
common  rights  of  members.  That  when  the  right  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  decide  finally  upon 
the  application  of  the  discipline  to  its  own  members 
was  invaded,  the  bond  which  held  our  Society  to- 
gether was  greatly  weakened;  and,  if  such  a  princi- 
ple should  finally  obtain,  it  must  be  severed. 

Another  sorrowful  departure  from  the  ground  on 
wiiich  our  religious  Society  was  constituted,  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  usage  by  which  the  decision  of 
meetings  are.  to  be  come  to.  The  well-established 
principle,  that  the  action  of  our  meetings  must  be  in 
the  unity,  and  that  If  such  mlity  cannot  be  arrived  at 
they  must  refrain  from  action,  was  founded  upon  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel — ^love  one  to 
another — and  it  was  closely  connected  with  that  great 
truth,  to  which,  as  a  Society,  we  were  especially  called 
to  bear  witness,  the  perceptible  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  We  had  seen  this  great  principle  sadly 
departed  from ;  and  the  tendency  to  disorganization 
which  now  exists,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  such  faltering. 

The  committee  had,  after  calm  consideration,  united 
in  the  belief^  that  no  way  now  opened  for  taking  any 
action — they  could  not  believe  that  our  present  posi- 
tion of  trial  would  be  long  continued.  They  felt  that 
oni*  difficulties  were  great.  The  withdrawaJ  of  inter- 
course with  otlier  Yearly  Meetings;  the  confusion  in 
our  Monthly  Meetings  in  relation  to  the  rights  of 
membership;  the  social  privations  which  would  fol- 
low; the  void  which  must  be  felt  when  our  brethren 
in  the  ministry  fronithosejafifitiiieF-»*«**THJ'T6nger 
OTorcini^  tL"**  gmirWilTiTrrmir  liniitn — these  and  other 
complicated  trials  threatened  us ;  but  in  referring  to 
our  pres^it  most  painful  condition,  the  committee  did 
not  desire  to  dwell  so  much  upon  personal  suffering 
or  privation,  as  upon  the  hinderance  to  the  spreading 
and  maintenance  of  the  Christian  prindpkaand  testi- 
monies which  we  wec«  called  upon  eapecially  to  bear. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  we  should  be  most 
earnestly  engaged  to  wait  for  right  direction  for  our 
relief. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  had  felt  deeply  for 
our  younger  members,  and  thought  it  right  to  encou- 
rage them  to  ding  with  increasing  firmness  to  our 
Christian  j>rinaiples  and  discipline;  to  be  persuaded 
that  our  present  trials  did  not  proceed  frx>m  any 
defect  in  these,  but  were  rather  additional  proo&  of 
their  exceUenoe^  inasmuch  as  ihey  all  resulted  from 
departures  from  them.  They  were  earnestly  encou- 
raged to  a  careful  study  oi  the  history  of  our  religious 


couraging,  and  after  an  expression  of  tlmnlrfiilitAqg  qq^ 
the  part  of  several  Friends  for  this  highly  fiivoured 
opportunity,  the  meeting  dosed. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  M^^^tiiig^  as 
having  been  rejected: — 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  nUing, 
Dear  Foiends, — ^Having  been  long  solidtous  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Society  at  large,  and 
particularly  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philaddphia, 
of  which  I  have  always  been  a  member,  and  being 
now  anxious  that  the  harmony  and  unity  whidi  have 
been  sorrowfully  interrupted,  may,  if  possible,  be  re- 
stored, I  am  about  to  use  the  liberty  of  offering,  in 
the  only  way  I  can  offer,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
few  brief  considerations,  hoping  they  may  be  received 
with  all  the  candour  and  kindness  to  which  they  are^ 
I  trust,  entitled. 

Though  I  have  been  long  solicitous  that  the  pre- 
cious doctrines  and  testimonies  whidi  have  been  oom- 
mitted  to  our  religious  Society  may  be  maintained  in 
all  their  fulness  and  purity,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  doctrines  are  in  circulation  among 
us  which  ought  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Sodety.    I  fully  believe  that  the  means  and  the 
pruidples  whidi  brought  the  Society  together  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  have  in  good  measure  preserved 
us  as  one  body  to  the  present  time^  are  amply  su  ffi- 
dent  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and  to  render  us  again  a 
tmited  body,  nn^unt^JTiiing  a  common  faith,  and  Jabour- 
ing  to  8U{^rt  the  same  cause  and  testimonies.    But, 
dear  FrWuds,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  disdpline,  condescension  is  often  indis- 
pensable, and  that  condescension,  to  be  e&ctual,  must 
be  mutuaL   Now,  permit  me,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 
to  propose,  as  one  step  towards  the  restoration  of 
harmony— the  only  one,  perhaps,  which  can  be  taken 
at  present — that  fViends  agree  to  consider  it  as  an 
open  question,  to  be  examined  and  decided  at  a  future 
day,  which  of  the  two  bodies  claiming  the  character 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  one  with  which  we  are  free  to  hold  religious 
fellowship  and  conreEfpondence?  and  that  this  question, 
together  with  the  advice  communicated  to  us  by 
other  Yearly  Meetiogs  upon  this  sub|ect,  be  refisRed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  next  year;  a 
minute  being  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  present 
one,  pledging  the  meeting  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
at  an  early  period  of  the  meeting,  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  full,  weighty,  and  deliberate  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject*  so  as  to  restore,  if  practicable,  har- 


mony among  oursdvee^  and  unity  with  the  great  body 
Sodety,  and  the  lives  of  its  founders,  under  a  con  vie-  J  of  our  religious  Sodetj. 
tion  that  they  would  be  confirmed  in  the  soundness       Sndi  a  measure  would  not  pledge  tihe  Yearly 


of  our  Chxistian  belief  and  in  the  wisdom  of  our  re- 
ligious organization. 

The  condusions  of  the  committee  were,  on  delibe- 
ration, fully  united  with,  and  amid  much  tenderness 

of  feeling,  several  Friends  in  the  ministry  were  led  to ^  ^ 

address  the  meeting :  a  soleom  quieting  influence  was    written,  will  ever  be  oflBered  by  me  to  the  Yearij 


Meeting  to  any  particular  coarse  of  action,  but  would 
leave  the  way  open  to  any  measure  which  might  be 
suggested  in  the  wisdom  of  truth. 

Not  expecting,  frofai  my  present  state  of  weaknem^ 
that  any  farther  eommunication,  either  verbal  or 


felt  to  prevail.    The  deep  interest  and  the  solemnity 
manifested  by  many  young  Friends  were  truly  en- 


Meeting,  I  leave  the  subject  to  my  friends,  fervently 
desiring  that  the  love  which  has  long 
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ibe  Soeieiy,  nay  mark  the  prooeediags  oa  this  impor- 
tant sabject,  and  that  the  God  of  peace  may  be  with 
voiLr->Yoiir  ^1* <*»«<•■  and  exercieed  friend* 

EvQCH  Lewis. 
PAiZociei^MUa,  4<;&  Jfon^  25<^  1856. 

C/Vom  tft«  PkaaddpkM  Friend  of  B^  Jfmt^  8«f.) 

The  meeting  convened  on  Second-day  morning,  the 
21st  of  4th  Month,  at  ten  o'clock;  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  having  been  held  as  nsual  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  19th.  It  was,  we  think,  somewhat  larger  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  Upon  calHng  the 
names  of  the  representatives,  they  were  all  present 
VLcept  two,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  absent  on 
acooimt  of  indisposition.  Portions  of  the  reports 
from  the  respective  Quarters  having  been  resul,  two 
nunutes  from  ministers  in  attendance,  one  from  In- 
diana and  the  other  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  were 
tead,  together  with  those  for  their  companions. 

The  derk  infi>rmed  the  meeting  there  were  on  the 
taUe  epistles  frooL  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
this  meeting  has  of  latter  time  corresponded,  and  pro- 
ixxsed  they  shoitdd  now  be  read.  A  Friend  objecting 
to  the  reception  of  epistles  from  all  of  those  meet- 
ing that  had  opened  a  oorrespondeDee  with  the  meet- 
ing in  Ohio  represented  by  J.  Binns,  the  whole  sabject 
iraa  thrown  open  for  discussioo,  and  considerable 
contrariety  of  sentiment  was  at  first  apparent  Those 
uniting  with  the  last-named  meeting  advocated  the 
reading  of  all  the  epistles  bat  that  from  the  Yearly 
Mf^'ftg  of  Ohio — ^with  which  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meetisg  had  last  year  declared  itself  to  be  in  nnity — 
AlUgtwg  that  if  the  meeting  persisted  in  the  comwIi^ 
mxm  come  to  last  year,  it  wonld  be  cut  off  from  the 
Society  cX  Friends^  and  the  rights  of  membership  be 
fldfoeted.  Some  other  Friends  thought  that^  as  there 
imre  two  separate  bodies  within  the  limits  df  both 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  eadi  claiming  to  be  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  episUes  received  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  convening  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
BaHintore  riioald  not  be  read,  but  the  question  be  left 
open.  After  some  time  spent  on  the  subject^  the  judg- 
mcnt  of  the  meeting  was  dearly  numifested  to  be  to 
read  all  the  epistles  en  the  table  except  that  from  Bal- 
timore, the  farther  consideratioD  of  which  was  post- 
poned to  a  fittiire  sitting.  The  qpistles  frtwn  New 
York,  Kotih  Ouolma^  Ohio^  Indiana  [both  for  1854 
and  1866]k  Dublin,  and  London,  were  then  read,  after 
wMeh  the  meeting  adjommed  nntil  four  o^dodc 

Afterthe  opening  ntinvte  of  the  afternoon  session  had 
been  read,  a  fUend  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, that  they  had  confeaned  together,  but  way 
did  not  open  to  make  any  change  at  the  present  time. 
Another  of  the  leprasentatives  informed  the  meeting 
that»  ahhoDgk  both  the  cleric  and  assistant  derk  were 
reiry  desiroaa  to  be  rdeased  from  ftirther  service,  yet, 
as  the  way  did  not  open  among  therepr^sentativeB  to 
oomi^  wi&  their  -wishaB,  they  pn^posed  WillulM 
EvAVS  for  derk,  and  Saicuxl  Hillss  for  assistant, 
^wtiich,  bemg  approved  by  the  laeeting,  th^y  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  vBi^ective  statieiifl. 

The  meeting  again  took  np  th0«ia8idemtioia.of  the 


reading  of  the  epistle  from  Baltimore ;  and  the  senti« 
ments  advanced  on  the  subject  in  the  morning  sit- 
ting were  again  brought  forward  and  dwelt  upon  at 
more  length,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  time, 
but  eliciting  nothing  new.  The  meeting  was  favoured 
with  a  good  degree  of  calmness  and  quiet  throughout, 
no  excitement  being  manifested,  and  it  was  finally 
conduded  to  pass  on  without  reading  the  epistle. 
>  The  London  Gen»al  Epistle  was  then  read,  and  a 
conunittee  appointed  to  draft  essays  of  epistles  to 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  as  way  should  open  for  it 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  22d,  the  meeting  being 
opened  as  usnal,  somib  Friends  now  appeared  very 
desirous  that  the  document  issued  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting  on  the  separation  in  Ohio  should  be  read,  and 
the  subject  be  thus  brought  again  befinre  the  meeting ; 
but  as  it  was  the  time  always  heretofore  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  subordinate 
meetings  and  members,  by  the  reading  of  the  queries 
and  answers,  it  was  decided  not  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  order.  The  subjects  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing, during  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  were 
solidly  considered,  and  a  lively  interest  manifested 
that  the  defidendes  apparent  might  be  remedied,  and 
Friends  indted  to  a  more  faithful  performance  of  duty 
in  the  maintenance  of  all  the  testimonies  of  Truth. 
The  derk  was  requested  to  prepare  a  minute,  embody- 
ing the  exercise  which  had  prevailed  in  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  laid  before  the  meetin^^  by  the 
reading  of  its  minutes ;  they  were  approved,  and  the 
desire  expressed  that  that  meeting  would  continue  to 
*»♦  -^fjUant  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and  em- 
Iwace  every  opportimy  a.^  may  jjresent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  appointed. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  contained  in 
these  minutes  was  particularly  interesting,  showing 
the  care  taken  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  the  writings  of 
Friends  approved  by  the  Society,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  in  the  numbers  sold  or  gratuitoudy 
distributed. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffnrings  informed 
that  E.  Greenfidd  (not  a  member  of  our  religious  So- 
dety),  had,  by  a  deed  of  trust,  directed  that  an  an- 
nuity of  100  dols.  should  be  paid  for  ever  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  time  being ; 
but  the  estate,  sinoe  her  death,  having  been  involved 
in  litigation,  that  meeting  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  drcnmstanees^  and  on  its  report 
recommended  tiiat  the  Yearly  Meeting  do  not  accept 
the  annuity,  which,  being  approved,  two  Friends  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  suitable  minute  on  the  subject* 

A  memorial  from  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
respecting  our  friend  Stephen  Grelett,  was  read  and 
directed  to  be  recorded   The  meeting  tlien  adjourned 

Fourthrday  morning^  23<i. — The  printed  documeni 
on  the  separation  in  Ohio,  forwarded  by  London 
Yearly  M^t^^g  as  part  of  its  correspondence,  wai 
now  read,  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the  sitting ; 
after  which  an  aged  Friend  oHered  to  the  meeting 
some  impresdve  remarks  on  the  subject  of  separa 
tions  in  our  religious  Sodety,  referring  to  those  whid 
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-wiiile  thej  maziaged  their  discipline,  so  £»*  as  their 
own  members  were  oonoemed,  without  appeal,  thej 
were  bound  together  hj  a  common  fidth|  and  the 
common  rights  of  members.  That  when  the  right  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  decide  finally  upon 
the  application  of  the  discipline  to  its  own  members 
was  invaded,  the  bond  which  held  our  Society  to- 
gether was  greatly  weakened;  and,  if  such  a  princi- 
ple should  finally  obtain,  it  must  be  severed. 

Another  sorrowful  departure  from  the  ground  on 
which  our  roligious  Society  was  constituted,  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  usage  by  which  the  decision  of 
meetings  are  to  be  come  to.  The  well-established 
principle,  that  the  action  of  our  meetings  must  be  in 
the  unity,  and  that  !f  such  unity  cannot  be  arrived  at 
they  must  refrain  from  action,  was  founded  upon  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel — ^love  one  to 
another — and  it  was  closely  connected  with  that  great 
truth,  to  which,  as  a  Society,  we  were  especially  called 
to' bear  witness,  the  perceptible  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  Wo  had  seen  this  great  principle  sadly 
departed  from ;  and  the  tendency  to  disorganization 
which  now  exists,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  such  faltering. 

The  committee  had,  after  calm  consideration,  united 
in  the  belief  that  no  way  now  opened  for  taking  any 
action — they  could  not  believe  that  our  present  posi- 
tion of  trial  would  be  long  continued.  They  felt  that 
our  difficulties  were  great.  The  withdrawal  of  inter- 
ooorse  with  other  Yeariy  Meetings;  the  confusion  in 
our  Monthly  Meetings  in  relation  to  the  rights  of 
membership;  the  social  privations  which  woukl  fol- 


low; the  void  which  must  be  felt  when  our  brethren    dear  rri«ada,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  adniinis- 


couraging,  and  after  an  expression  of  tlisMiVfiilitAai)  on 
the  part  of  several  Friends  for  this  highly  favoured 
opportunity,  the  meeting  dosed. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  oar  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  ^^wfing^^  jy^ 
having  been  rejected: — 

To  the  Yearltf  Meeting  now  MiUing. 

Dear  FniEyDs, — Having  been  long  solicitous  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Society  at  large,  and 
particularly  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  I  have  always  been  a  member,  and  being 
now  anxious  that  the  harmony  and  unity  which  have 
been  sorrowfully  interrupted,  may,  if  possible,  be  re- 
stored, I  am  about  to  use  the  liberty  of  offering,  in 
the  only  way  I  can  offer,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
few  brief  considerations,  hoping  they  may  be  received 
with  all  the  candour  and  kindneasto  which  they  are^ 
I  trust,  entitled. 

Though  I  have  been  long  solicitous  that  the  pre- 
cious doctrines  and  testimonies  whidi  have  been  com- 
mitted to  our  religious  Society  may  be  maintained  in 
all  their  fulness  and  purity,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  doctrines  are  in  circulation  among 
us  which  ought  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Society.  I  fully  believe  that  the  means  and  ihQ 
principles  which  brought  the  Society  together  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  have  in  good  measure  preserved 
us  as  one  body  to  the  present  time^  are  amply  su  ffi- 
dent  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and  to  render  us  again  a 
united  body,  lyi^n^nin^  a  common  ISuth,  and  labour- 
ing to  Bu^ort  the  same  cause  and  testimonies.    But^ 


in  the  ministry  from  tho8ejnefitin€P-**»'«*«t"no'^^iger 
exerci8eJ3>«M-4iftB"Wi£EInour  limits — these  and  other 
complicated  trials  threatened  us ;  but  in  referring  to 
our  present  most  painful  condition,  the  committee  did 
not  desire  to  dwell  so  much  upon  personal  suffering 
or  privation,  as  upon  the  hinderance  to  the  spreading 
and  maintenance  of  the  Christian  principles  and  testi- 
monies which  we  wens  called  upon  especially  to  bear. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  we  should  be  most 
earnestly  engaged  to  wait  for  right  direction  foo:  our 
relief. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  had  felt  deeply  for 
our  younger  members,  and  thought  it  right  to  encou- 
rage them  to  ding  with  increasing  firmaess  to  our 
Christian  j>rindples  and  diadpline;  to  be  persuaded 
that  our  present  trials  did  not  proceed  from,  any 
defect  in  these,  but  were  rather  additional  proofs  of 
their  excellence^  inasmuch  as  they  all  resulted  from 
departures  from  them.  They  were  earnestly  encou- 
raged to  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  our  religious 
Society^  and  the  lives  of  its  founders,  under  a  convic- 
tion that  they  would  be  confirmed  in  the  soundxiess 
of  our  Christian  belief,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  our  re- 
ligious organization. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were,  on  delibe- 
ration, fully  united  with,  and  amid  much  tenderness 
of  feeling,  several  Friends  in  the  ministry  were  led  to 
address  the  meeting :  a  solenm  quieting  influence  was 
felt  to  prevail.  The  deep  interest  and  the  solemnity 
manifested  by  many  young  Friends  were  truly  en- 


tration  of  our  disdpUne,  condescension  is  often  indis- 
pensable, and  that  condescension,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  mutual.  Now,  permit  me,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 
to  propose,  as  one  step  towards  the  restoration  of 
harmony — the  only  one,  perhaps,  whidi  can  be  taken 
at  present — that  IViends  agree  to  consider  it  aa  an 
open  question,  to  be  examined  and  dedded  at  a  future 
day,  which  of  tlie  two  bodies  d aiming  the  character 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  shall  be  rc^garded  as  the 
genuine  one  with  whidi  we  are  free  to  hold  religious 
fellowship  and  correspondence?  and  that  this  question, 
together  with  the  advise  communicated  to  us  by 
other  Yearly  Meetings  upon  this  Aulject^  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  next  year;  a 
minute  being  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  present 
one,  pledging  the  meeting  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
at  an  early  period  of  the  meeting,  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  full,  weighty,  and  deliberate  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  so  as  to  restore,  ^  practicable,  har- 
mony among  oursdve^  and  unity  with  the  great  body 
of  our  religious  Sodety. 

Such  a  measure  would  not  pledge  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  any  particular  course  of  action,  but  would 
leave  the  way  open  to  any  measure  which  might  he 
suggested  in  the  wisdom  of  truth. 

Not  expecting,  frofai  my  present  state  of  weakness^ 
that  any  fiurther  eommimication,  either  verbal  or 
written,  will  ever  be  offared  by  me  to  the  Yeailj 
Meetings  I  leave  the  subject  to  my  friends,  fervent^ 
desiring  that  ti^  love  which  has  long  characterized 
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We  understand  that  those  Friends  who  stopped  at 
the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  remai;iing  to- 
gether for  some  time,  adjounied  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  on  re-assembling,  they  decided  to  take  no 
fiirther  step;  a  conclusion  at  which  we  rejoice,  being 
persuaded  there  is  no  cause  for  their  separating  from 
their  brethren  with  whom  they  now  mingle  in  r<^li- 
gious  and  social  intercourse;  and  that  such 
would  not  only  break  up  that  intercourse, 
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had  occuired  within  it  at  different  times  since  its 
rise — the  great  loss  alwajs  sustained  by  those  who 
persisted  in  taking  part  in  them — the  difficulties  in 
which  they  had  involved  the  Society — the  testimony 
borne  by  the  apostle  against  those  which  took  place 
in  the  primitive  church,  and  likewise  by  George  Fox 
against  the  spirit  of  separation  manifested  in  his  day 
— saying  he  could  fully  unite  with  the  sentiments 
respecting  separatioas  which  we  had  just  heard  read, 
but  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  their  correctness, 
London  Yearly  Meeting  had  given  its  sanction  to 
separation.  After  some  further  observations  from 
other  members^  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A/temoon. — A  proposition  was  made  to  send  the 
document  from  London  into  the  Women^s  Meeting, 
which  called  forth  some  discussion,  but  it  was  finally 
concluded  not  to  do  so.  The  annual  report  of  the 
committee  having  the  oversight  of  West-town  Board- 
ing School  was  read,  giving  the  meeting  full  informa- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  had  been 
conducted  during  the  past  year,  its  present  condition, 
and  the  various  important  improvements  effected. 
The  report  contained  two  propositions — one  to  allow 
the  superintendent  to  receive  boys  as  pupils  over  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  a  half  years  [within  which  age  they 
have  heretofore  been  restricted] ;  and  the  other,  to 
give  the  committee  power  to  raise  the  charge  for 
board  and  tuition  to  ninety  dols.  per  annum,  if  in 
their  judgment  it  may  appear  to  be  expedient.  Both 
of  these  propositions  were  united  with,  it  being  also 
agreed  that  the  superintendent  should  have  authority 
to  discharge  any  scholar  over  the  above-mentioned 

age  whose  conduct  <i1i(mli]  Iw  > ^  ""  '^^  l^mdrr  his 

stay  lAiM 'J ■<'■*'  fwrtgtEe' school.  The  report  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  establishment  of  the  seminary. 

An  interesting  report^  from  the  committee  charged 
with  the  care  of  that  portion  of  Indian  natives  whose 
civilization  and  religious  improvement  have  so  long 
claimed  the  concern  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  also  read.  It  represented  the  Boarding  School,  es- 
tablished on  the  reservation  at  Tunessassah,  about  two 
years  ago,  to  be  in  successful  operataoa,  tfiere  being 
seventeen  of  the  Indian  boys  ana  girls  residing  in  the 
fiunily  and  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the 
school^  as  well  as  in  those  arising'  from  correct  social 
and  religious  training.     As  the  committee  find  it 
necessary  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal  should  be 
increased,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  improved  system 
of  education  now  pursued,  the  meeting  recommended 
opening  voluntary  subscriptions  among  the  members 
in  aid  of  the  pecuniary  means  required  to  sustain  this 
interesting  work,  and  enoooraged  the  members  to  con- 
tribute liberally. 

Fifih-iiay  crfUmoon^  the  24(4.— Friends  met^  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  The  Friends  appointed  at 
a  former  sitting  to  prepare  a  minute,  in  the  necessary 
form,  for  releasing  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Elizar 
beth  Greenfield  from  the  payment  of  the  annuity  be- 
queathed by  her  to  this  Yearly  Meeting,  produced 


one  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Quarters  having  forwarded  in  their  reports — 
accounts  of  the  result  of  the  inquiries  among  their 
members  respecting  the  habitual  or  occasional  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  or  furnishing  it  to  their 
workmen — they  were  read,  and  seventy-five  cases  were 
found  to  be  reported;  seventeen  of  which  use  the 
article  habitually,  and  fifty-four  occasionally— nine 
have  given  it  at  times  to  those  employed  by  them. 
One  of  the  Quarters  (a  small  one)  reported  all  its 
members  clear.  It  af^ai'ed  that  labour  had  been 
bestowed  on  some  of  those  offending  in  this  matter. 
The  subject  took  hold  on  the  feeUngs  of  the  meeting, 
and  it  being  thought  that  considerable  advance  had 
been  made  within  a  few  years  in  putting  a  stop  to  this 
pernicious  indulgence,  the  subject  was  again  recom- 
mended to  the  serious  attention  of  the  subordinate 
meetings,  and  they  encouraged  to  labour  earnestly  in 
a  proper  spirit  to  persuade  all  who  may  use  spirituous 
liquors  as  a  drink,  either  frequently  or  occasionally, 
to  abandon  it  entirely;  reports  to  be  forwarded  as 
heretofore,  next  year. 

%.  The  Quarters  reported  1350  children  of  a  suitable  age 
to  go  to  school,  disposed  of  as  follows: — at  select  schools 
taught  by  members,  135 ;  at  mixed  schools  taught  by 
members,  377 ;  at  West-town  Boarding  School,  228 ; 
in  schools  not  select  nor  kept  by  members,  115 ;  at 
Haverford,  10;  at  the  public  or  district  schools,  263;  at 
family  schools,  165 ;  temporarily  absent,  44;  and  &y^ 
have  not  been  receiving  any  education  at  school  dur- 
ing the  past  year. '  The  value  of  a  religiously-guarded 
education  was  impressed  on  the  meeting,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings  and  members  encouraged  to  make 
what  efforts  may  be  in  their  power  to  carry  out  the 
long  cherished  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — to  se- 
cure to  the  children  of  all  its  members  the  benefits  of 
a  sound  literary  education,  under  the  care  of  teachers 
in  membership,  and  protected  from  the  evils  of  cor- 
rupting associations.  The  Quarters  were  desired  to 
forward  reports  on  this  interesting  subject^  in  the 
usual  manner,  next  year. 

Sixthrday^  the  25^ — After  the  opening  minutes 
had  been  read,  the  clerk  informed.the  meeting  that  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  had  been 
hud  on  the  table,  and  asked  the  direction  .of  the  meet- 
ing respecting  it  Ab  it  was  an  unusual  drcmnstaaoe, 
there  was  at  first  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  some  think- 
ing it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  exami- 
nation, to  report  as  to  its  fitness  to  come  before  the 
meeting;  while  othen  wished  the  derk  to  say  whether 
it  was  such  a  communication  as  ought  to  daim  the 
attention  of  the  meeting.  Upon  the  derk  reading 
the  clause  of  the  Disdpline,  relative  to  papers  ad« 
dressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  At  onoe  .given 
in  charge  to  four  Friends,  who  left  the  meeting  to 
examine  it  On  their  retuxn  they  reported,  as  the 
prevailing  sense  of  the  eommittee,  that  the  paper 
should  not  be  read,  whid&  was  approved* 

bnys  of  epistles  addressed  to  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  IndiaiMy  London,  and  Dublin,  having 
been  prepared  by  the  opmmittee^they  were  now  read. 
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and  a  diBCUfision  at  onoe  ensued  as  to  the  propriety  of 
forwarding  any,  or  a  part  of  them.  Those  Friends 
vho  have  all  along  manifested  opposition  to  the  action 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  recognizing  tho  meeting  of 
which  B.  Hoyle  is  clerk,  as  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  pro- 
tested against  sending  the  epistle  now  addressed  to  it, 
and  preferred  that  no  epistles  should  be  issued  by  the 
meeting  this  year;  although  the  great  fear  expressed 
by  them  heretofore  had  been,  that  by  the  ceasing  of 
oorrespolidence  with  other  Yearly  Meetings,  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  would  be  cut  off  from  the  So- 
ciety. The  subject  was  presented  in  various  aspects, 
but  upon  no  £>nner  occasion  do  we  recollect  a  more 
general  and  decided  expression  of  unity  with  the 
contents  of  the  epistles,  and  their  being  forwarded  as 
usual 

After  the  derk  had  made  the  minute  directing  the 
epistles  to  be  signed  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
and  forwarded  in  time,  the  same  Friend  who  last  year 
desired  those  who  united  with  him  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  meeting  to  stop  at  its  rise,  made  a 
similar  proposition,  which  was  acceded  to  by  those 
in  unison  with  him,  after  which  the  meeting  settled 
into  a  solemn  quiet,  when  the  clerk  read  the  conclude 
ing  minute,  and  the  meeting  closed. 

The  argument  most  constantly  urged  by  those 
Friends  who  objected  to  the  action  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  relation  to  that  of  Ohio  was,  that 
by  continuing  to  acknowledge  flllowship  with  it,  after 
other  Yearly  Meetings  have  united  with  the  body  of 
which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  we  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Society;  and  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  ought  to  take  no  step  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  of  its 
members  who  so  highly  value  their  connection  with  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings— that  rather  than  have  that 
connection  endangered  or  destroyed,  they  would  pre- 
fer separation  from  their  own  Yearly  Meeting. 

But  they  appear  to  forget  that  a  question  involving 
the  principles  this  does,  is  not  to  be  decided  upon  the 
supposition  of  absolute  power  in  a  majority  of  Yearly 
Meetings;  nor  do  they  seem  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
judgment  come  to  in  the  case,  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  both  last  year  and  this,  is  evidently  from  a 
conscientious  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  members,  that  the  separation  of  those 
"who  appointed  J.  Binns  for  their  clerk,  is  subversive 
of  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  and  rests 
on  errors,  which,  if  carried  out,  must  finally  destroy 
its  organization.  It  must,  therefore,  be  presumed  that 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  feels  religiously  bound 
to  bear  its  testimony  against  the  violation  of  order 
and  proper  subordination  committed  by  those  who 
aeporated;  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  desert 
the  cause  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  suffering,  and 
to  act  BO  inconsistently  as  to  cast  off,  in  their  time  of 
deep  trial,  th^  large  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  which 
liaa  been  long  standing  side  by  side  with  it  in  the 
xnidntenance  of  a  testimony  against  the  dissemination 
<yf  unsound  doetrines,  and  against  a  disregard  of  the 
discipline  and  usag^  of  our  religious  Society. 


Many  Friends  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  not  calling 
for  any  consideration,  that  the  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  composing  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, embracing  as  large  a  proportion  of  honest-hearted 
consistent  members  of  the  Society  as  any  other 
Yearly  Meeting  of  equal  aiae,  should  be  repudiated  by 
all  their  brethren  in  profession  with  them — although 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  of  them  who  are  of  age 
to  estimate  their  right  of  meofebership  value  it  as 
highly  as  any  others  do— are  as  deserving  as  any  others 
of  having  those  rights  universally  recognized,  and  feel 
as  keenly  as  others,  the  withholding  of  those  rights 
by  other  Yearly  Meetings.  Notwithstanding  that 
neither  unsoundness  of  doctrine,  nor  disregard  for 
the  testimonies  held  by  the  Society,  can  be  justly  laid 
to  their  charge,  the  hearts  of  many  would  seem  to  be 
so  closed  against  them,  because  of  their  conscientious 
difference  of  opinion,  that  they  have  no  regard  for 
their  rights  as  members,  but  would,  if  they  could,  cut 
them  off  in  a  body;  and  they  allow  themselves  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  offenders  who 
had  been  justly  disowned. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the 
controversy  now  agitating  the  Society,  that,  from  its 
commencement  in  this  country,  those  who  have  been 
labouring  to  maintain  the  purity  of  our  doctrines, 
and  inviolability  of  our  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment, have  been  invariably  treated  by  their  brethren 
who  differed  from  them,  as  though  they  were  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives;  and  their  conscientious  scruples 
and  religious  concern,  are  spoken  of  as  so  evidently 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  any  4<fa»ap/*fl  or  serious  consideration.  Such  has 
been  the  course  pursued  towards  4ka  Vf»arly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  and  towards  those  mem- 
bers in  other  meetings  uniting  with  them.  We  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  this  is  right,  oi 
that  it  is  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  dissension  and 
difficulty;  nor  can  we  reconcile  this  unwillingness  tc 
meet  the  religious  scruples  of  Friends  on  their  merits 
with  that  frankness  and  Christian  regard  which  be- 
comes brethren  of  the  same  household  of  fiiith,  noi 
with  the  desire  so  often  expressed  that  all  cause  oi 
offence  should  be  removed,  and  the  Society  once  mon 
become  unitecT.       .  » 

Out  of  the  Divine  protection  and  merciful  regard 
no  part  of  the  Society,  however  small,  can  be  excludec 
by  their  feUow-professors;  and  we  trust  that  the  afflic 
tions  of  the  present  day  will  draw  all  those  who  ar< 
truly  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth,  nearei 
to  Him,  and  increase  the  fervour  of  their  petitions  foi 
a  growth  and  establishment  therein. 


We  understand  that  those  Friends  who  stopped  a 
the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  remaining  to 
getiier  for  some  time,  adjouinied  until  the  next  mom 
ing,  when,  on  re-assembling,  they  decided  to  take  n< 
fiirther  step;  a  conclusion  at  which  we  rejoice,  bein| 
persuaded  there  is  no  cause  for  their  separating  fron 
their  brethren  with  whom  they  now  mingle  in  reli 
gious  and  social  intercourse;  and  that  such  a  ste] 
would  not  only  break  up  that  intercourse,  but  b 
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greatly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interest  of  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  only  increase  the  difficulties 
alx^ady  preaaing  so  heavily  on  the  Society. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEKTIKG. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  took  place  on 
Seventh-day,  the  26th  of  4th  Month,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  Conference  of  JElders  having  been  previously 
held  at  ten.  The  number  in  attendance  appeared 
similar  to  that  of  several  years  past;  and  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  conducted  in  usual  course. 

Certificates  on  behalf  of  Sabah  Squibe,  John  P. 
MiLNEB^  and  Henbt  Hopkiks,  with  minutes  on  be- 
half of  BoBSBT  and  Chbi^tine  Alsof,  and  Eliza  P. 
Gu&NET,  were  produced  and  read.  The  three  first  were 
an  a  general  visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland ;  the  others 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  few  others. 

Firtt-da^^  the  27th, — The  meetings  for  wor&^p  in 
Dublin  were  largely  attended,  a  goodly  number  of 
persons  of  other  denominations  forming  part  of  the 
assembly.  The  following  ministers  were  engaged  in 
religious  service  during  the  day,  viz.,  Johk  P.  Mtlneb, 
Saaah  Squibe,  Cheistike  Alsop,  Chables  F.  Wake- 
field, BiCHABD  Allen  (of  Waterlbrd),  and  Eliza 
Malcokson  ;  and  the  meetings  were,  we  believe, 
8atis£u;tary,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  ixumy,  pro- 
fitable opportunities. 

Second-day  morning. — The  meeting  assembled  at 
the  usual  hour,  rather  small  at  first,  but  subsequently 
became  considerably  increased.  Two  ministering 
Friends  were  engaged  briefly,  but  jmjarfiBsiKAly,  ka. 
rel^^ous  ^^TnTnjiniriitirwp  |ii  iirrTii'  tEe  oommenoement 
oi  'tixe'Dusiness.  All  the  rqiresentatives  except  £our 
were  present.  Our  Friend,  Jacob  Gbeen,  was  among 
the  absent,  through  indisposition. 

The  certificates  and  minutes  on  behalf  of  our 
English  friends  were  read  in  coarse.  Then  came  a 
written  report  from  the  MeAing  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  an  improvement,  it  was  considered,  on  previous 
practice,  which  had  been  given  verbally. 

The  London  and  Foreign  epistles  came  next  in 
order  of  reading,  Ohio  excepted,  these  documents 
giving  rise  to  little  remark.  There  waa  no  epistle 
received  from  North  Carolina;  the  others  were  re- 
ferred as  usual  to  a  committee;  and  after  transacting 
some  routine  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  allow 
time  for  the  representatives  to  meet  and  choose 
clerks.  This  body  agreed  to  the  continuance  of  last 
yearns  derk,  with  Henbt  Russell  and  Jakes  N. 
BicHABDSON  as  assistants.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  took  up  the  question  involved  in  the 
Ohio  separation;  the  meeting  last  year  having  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  report  of  its  committee,  t^t  no 
decision  should,  at  that  time,  be  come  to,  and  to  leave 
it  for  further  consideration  at  the  present 

After  some  interchange  of  sentiment,  it  was  dedded 
to  open  in  the  meeting  at  lai;ge,  the  que8ti(m  as  to  which 
of  the  two  Yearly  Meetings  in  Ohio  we  should  re- 
cognize. Accordingly  there  were  read  the  vaidous 
ofiicial  documents,  received  from  or  on  behalf  of  both 
bodies,  which  occupied  several  hours.    The  meeting 


then  settling  down  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  thus  brought  before  it,  after  sdid 
deliberation  and  much  expression  of  sentiment,  tiie 
judgment  of  the  meeting  was  recorded  in  fiivtyor  of  ihib 
body  in  Ohio,  represented  by  Jokathak  !&3nra  and 
Jake  M.  Plitmmbb  as  clerks. 

lliis  sitting  occupied  five-and-A-half  kotms,  and  after 
such  protracted  deliberation,  the  meeting  was  fiuily 
exhausted.  There  was,  however,  mucb  unanimity  in 
this  decision,  but  one  Friend  advocating  further 
delay,  and  no  voice  being  raised  in  favorar  of  the  other 
body.  The  Friends  at  the  table  were  intrusted  idlii 
the  bringing  in  to  another  ffitting,  a  suitable  minute 
as  a  record  of  the  judgment  come  to  by  the  meeting. 

Third-day  morning^  Aih  Month,  29th. — Soon  after 
coming  together,  the  Friends  appointed  produced  ihe 
draft  of  minute  ordered  at  the  previous  sitting,  whidi 
was  approved  and  adopted.  A  duly  aotiienticated 
copy  to  be  sent  to  the  correspondent  of  tiie  body  re- 
cognized; and  a  similar  copy,  together  with  the  epistle 
forwarded  therefrom,  to  be  sent  to  Bbkjahie  Hotl^ 
the  cleric  of  the  other  body. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  theH  proceeded 
with,  as  far  as  the  seventh  indusive.  Deficiencies  were 
reported  as  to  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings; also  in  relation  to  the  important  duty  of  parental 
care  in  training  of  young  persons — and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  miuntenance  of  our  testimony  relative  to 
ecdesiastical  demands,  &c.  Much  weighty  counsel 
went  forth  on  some  of  the  subjects  above  alluded  to, 
and  the  defidendes  reported  as  to  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  took  such  hold  of  the 
meeting,  aa  to  cause  reference  of  tiie  subject  to  the 
Large  Committee.  This  was  a  solid  sitting,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  remembered  by  some  as  an  instructive 
opportunity. 

Evening, — ^The  remaining  queries  and  answers  were 
read,  and  the  whole  referred  to  tiiree  Friends,  to  pre- 
pare answers  therefrom  to  the  first  eleven,  for  Ix>n- 
don.  The  oonsideration  now  arose,  in  usual  course, 
as  to  whether  the  state  of  the  body,  as  depicted  in 
the  answers  brought  up,  daimed  the  further  care  and 
attention  of  the  meeting.  No  particular  concern 
being  expressed,  a  minute  was  made  expressive  of  the 
exercise  of  the  meeting  in  view  of  our  present  con- 
dition as  a  Society;  which  bdng  read,  was  approved, 
and  adopted.  It  concludes  with  a  "  desire  that  all 
among  us  may  be  aroused  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  our  great  responsibilities  as  professors  of  the  Chria- 
tian  name;  and  by  increased  devotedness  of  heart  to 
the  Lord,  be  strengthened  of  Him  t»>  greater  dedicar 
tion  to  His  service,  and  to  that  measure  of  individual 
faithfnlness  by  which  our  own  growth  in  grace  will 
be  advanced,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
be  promoted."  The  Accounts  of  Sufieriuga  sustained 
by  Friends  in  the  three  provinces  were  read,  the 
amount  being  £494ty  10#.  QcL 

Large  Committee  met  at  dght  pji.,  and  separated 
Bub^oomnuttees  for  the  London  and  Foreign  ffrietifw 
Some  discussion  arose  as  to  sending  an  epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia, not  knowing  the  present  atate  of  that  Year^ 
Meeting  as  to  a  division  this  year;  but  it  was  believed 
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best  not  to  omit  addresaing  thein  at  Hm  time.  Though 
no  epistle  was  received  from  North  Carolina,  yet  it 
"was  concluded  to  address  their  next  Yearly  Meeting 
asngoaL 

Fourthrday  morning^  4ih  Months  3(MA.— Meeting  for 
worah^,  which  was  a  large  gathering;  and  a  number 
of  Friends  were  engaged  to  minister  to  the  assembly. 
Soon  alter  the  meeting  dispersed,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  (a  standing  body  analogous  in  fimo- 
tion  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London)  met  by 
appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  occupied 
about  two  hours  in  considering  some  provisions  of 
the  Tithe  Sent  Charge  AcL 

A/temoofk — Last  year,  a  proposition  was  received 
from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster,  to  assimilate 
our  mode  of  answering  the  queriea  to  that  of  England, 
viz^  to  answer  the  first  eleven  only  in  spuing^  and  to 
this  meeting;  and  the  remainder  to  the  Autunm 
Qnarterly  Meeting,  with  those  answered  there  in  usual 
course.  The  subject  underwent  some  discussion  last 
year,  and  was  referred  for  further  consideration  to 
this  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  now  spoken  to  at  much 
length,  but  the  meetmg  not  being  prepared  to  adopt 
the  proposition,  it  was  therefore  set  aside.  After  the 
appointing  of  a  Committee  to  audit  the  treasurei's 
account,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Large  Committee  assembled, 
and  being  an  open  one^  it  was  numerously  attended. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  had  referred  the  subject  of  Tithe 
Rent  Charge  to  this  body  for  consideration.  It  had 
been  stated  in  that  meetings  that  many  Friends,  holders, 
or  rather  occupiers  of  land,  had  cotae  to  the  condnflicm 
that  Hthe  Bent  Charge  being  now  a  fixed  tax  on 
land,  and  not  on  industry,  as  heretofore^  the  objection 
to  its  payment  wa^  done  away.  This  beii\g  inconsis- 
tent with  the  judgment  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1840,  which  decided  that  Tithe  and  Tithe  Bent  Charge 
are  identical — the  application,  in.  both  eases^  being 
the  same — it  was  believedrighttogive  Eiiends  another 
opportunity  of  stating  their  views  on  the  subjecti.  A 
long  discussion  of  thia  matter  was  aocordin^y  entered 
on,  and  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment  having  taken 
place,  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  waa  obviously  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  former  condusioA  above 
r^fared  to,  a  few  only  being  of  an  opposite  view.  A 
verbal  report  to  this  effect  was  agreed  go,  to  the 
Yearly  Meetii^,  and  the  cranmittee  separated  at  a 
late  hour. 

IHfthrday  morning,  Isi  ^  5ik  Manik—Th&  General 
Meeting  of  the  Irish  Fricoida'  Tnct  Association  was 
held  at  nine  o'dock,  and  waa  weU  attended  by  both 
men  and  womeft  Friends.  The  report  of  the  cc»n- 
mittee  did  not  present  much  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  meeting,  beyond  a  pretty  strong  desire  to  en- 
courage Friends  to  greater  diligence  in  the  work  of 
tract  distributron*  A  number  of  reports  ^m  auxili- 
ary associations,  conveying  interesting  information 
relative  to  distribution  of  tracti^  were  read. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Yearly  Meeting  assembled. 
jfikAer  several  Friends  had  been  engaged  in  ministry, 
tlie.  report  of  the  Large  Committee  on  the  Tithe  Bent 
Charge  discuaaioa  waa  verbally  given  in;  but  no 


further  time  was  occupied  with  the  subject  Hie 
committee  appointed  to  audit  the  treasurer's  account^ 
gave  in  their  report,  and  recommended  j620Q  to  be 
assessed  on  the  Quarterly  Meetings^  for  the  usBof  the 
Yeariy  Meeting,  which  was  accordingly  d(»ie. 

Next  'followed  a  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  In 
London,  submitted  for  adoption  by  our  Yeariy  Meet- 
ing's Committee,  recommending  Monthly  Meetii^ 
to  bestow  care  and  oversight  towards  young  pezBons^ 
not  members,  educated  at  our  (loMic  sehoola  Thia 
opened  a  discussion  of  considerable  length  and  inter- 
est^ respecting  the  dasa  aUoded  to  in  the  minute,  at 
well  as  our  own  members  in  early  life.  A  ninnber  of 
3roung  persons  took  part  in  this  diseossioii,  aad  it 
was  generally  caaeeded  that  more  kindly  care  and 
interest  needed  to  be  exercised  towards  the  youtlk. 
The  subject  of  the  early  religious  teainii^  of  children 
was  much  dwelt  upon,  and  some  systematie  and 
associated  plan  of  religious  infltmctum  of  young 
persons  [^K>kea  to  by  various  indxvidaals^  without 
anything,  however,  of  a  practical  nature  being  sug- 
gested. The  deliberation  on  this  subject  waa  agree- 
ably conducted,  and  mamieated  that  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  yoirag  peo|^  are  thoughtful  ahoot  their 
best  intereata  Thm  b»  however,  ia  our  judgment, 
too  much  of  a  loc^dng  outward  lor  that  inatmetioB, 
which  ia  more  ocmvincii^y  to  be  leaned  within. 
Outward  mean%  donbtleas,  hava  their  uae^  ^dieie  jur 
dicioaaly  administered ;  bat  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  an  lucreased  watchM  attention  io  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Troth  in  the  heart  is  that 
wlueh  is  mainly  wanting;  and  a  lear  xmpressea  ih, 
tbav  4kM  Mopnrtant  part  of  Ghiiatian  truth  ia  not 
suffiriently  and  practically  muiB  '■■!  1  by  some  who 
may  even  be  measuraUy  awakmed  to  a  sense  of  the 
unspeakable  value  of  eternal  thinga  Did  this  watdrfiil 
care  more  prevail,  it  would  manilBst  h»  good  firusto  in 
greater  solidity  and  gravity  of  demeauoor,  in  the 
daily  walk  anMmgst  men,  and  greater  willingaeaB  to 
ykld  to  those  restraints  of  the  cross  of  Christy  which 
are  ever  opposed  to  a  oooofcvmity  to  the  world,  ih 
attire,  deportment^  and  langni^;e — ^fn  harmony  with 
the  apostolic  exhortation,  not  to  be  '^  conformed  to 
this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  Ihe  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  wiU  of  Qod.** 

The  minute  waa  adopted,  and  reeomoneaded  to  the 
attention  of  Monthly  Meetings,  soon  after  whieh^  the 
Meetmg  adjourned^ 

Fiftk-day  etMrnng^-^The  first  matter  lor  considera- 
tion was  a  proposition,  received  last  year  from  Leia- 
ster  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  use  of  grave  stones.  In  Ireland 
there  haa  never  been  any  rule  of  discii^iiie,  or 
minute  of  advice,  on  thds  subject,  long  establifihed 
practice  having  diseoxmtenanoed  the  use  of  stones  in- 
dicating where  our  Friends  were  laid;  but  of  later 
time — and  especially  since  Friends  in  Enghmd  have 
adopted  a  different  eoune— a  growing  denre,  on  the 
part  oi  many,  has  been  maniliested  for  the  xntroductioa 
of  these  memorials  of  the  dead.  There  appeared  a 
eoQsidearable  div^sity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
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and  its  diBCuamon  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  Of  young  Friends,  a  large  number, 
and  some  few  of  those  more  advanced,  were  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  proposition.  The  number  who  took  an 
opposite  view  was  much  less.  It  was  deemed  best^ 
therefore,  to  jrield  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  no  principle  of  the  Society 
was  involved  in  the  concession.  A  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  draft  a  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  submitted  to  a  future  sitting. 

A  minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1855,  respect- 
ing the  extending  care  towards  members  of  the  So- 
dety  resident  in  Australia,  was  submitted  for  adoption 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting^s  Committee.  The  notification  of 
such  parties  to  the  Meetings  for  Discipline  established 
in  that  country,  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
minute;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  deliberation  on 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
course  suggested,  it  was  adopted,  and  directions  issued 
to  our  Monthly  Meetings  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions, with  reference  both  to  such  as  have  already 
emigrated,  or  may  hereafter  settle  in  that  locality. 

A  minute  of  Carlow  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
our  late  friend,  Elizabeth  Barrinotok,  of  Bullitore, 
was  now  read,  and  being  acceptable  to  the  meeting, 
was  signed  by  the  derk  on  its  behalf. 

Testimonies  respecting  our  deceased  friends  Wil- 
liam FoRSTBR  and  Rachel  Pribstxan,  were  read. 

A  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee,  informing  of  its  action  regarding  a  bUi 
lately  introduced  into  Parliament,  for  the  abolition  of 
ministers'  money  in  Ireland,  now  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting.  That  bodjt  bfiU«>»^-^  ^  t>e  a 
suitable^timA-^^  pui^uiuiTloFthe  abolition  of  this  im- 
post; a  petition  had  accordingly  been  prepared,  and 
forwarded  to  the  chief  secreta^  for  Ireland;  but  the 
bill  was  lost  on  Jits  second  reading.  A  copy  of  said 
petition  was  presented  and  read  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  attention  paid  to  this  matter  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  Soon  after 
this  an  adjournment  took  place. 

Sixth-day  morning, — Meeting  for  worship.  A 
number  of  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry  and  in 
prayer. 

At  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  the  Epistle  Committee 
met  and  passed  some  of  the  Foreign  epistles;  also  a 
circular  paragraph  for  all  of  them,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Europe;  and  a  paragraph  to  be  appended 
to  each,  informing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  decision 
on  the  Ohio  question*  omitting  the  latter  in  that  to 
Ohio,  in  consequence  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the 
minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Sixth-day  a/temoon.--  Read  general  epistle  from  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  of  last  year.  A  proposition  from 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster,  for  a  change  in  the 
time  of  commencing  our  Yearly  Meeting,  was  next 
read;  to  the  effect^  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Eiders  should  be  on  the  Fourth-day  preced- 
ing the  Seventh-day  on  which  it  is  now  held;  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  open  with  a  meeting  for  worship 
next  day  at  ten,  and  the  first  sitting  of  said  meeting 
at  four,  same  evening,  and  to  continue  from  day  to 


day  until  concluded.  The  proposition  underwent  some 
discussion,  and  many  seemed  to  favour  the  change, 
but  it  was  referred  for  further  consideration  next  year. 
The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  death  was  intro- 
duced, and  some  time  spent  in  deliberation  upon  it 
The  discussion  was  an  interesting  one,  and  it  issued 
in  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  to  be  signed  by  the 
meeting  at  lai^.    Adjourned  till  ten  next  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  met  at  eight  o'islock,  and  was 
occupied  in  passing  the  London  and  Foreign  epistles. 

Seventh-day  morning. — There  was  a  quiet  and  com- 
forting feeling  over  the  meeting  after  assembling.  A 
proposition  made  at  a  former  sitting  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Brook- 
field,  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  that  institution 
under  its  care,  having  been  adopted,  a  minute  was 
now  made  to  that  efTect,  and  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  annual  reports  of  that  school,  and  those  of 
Ulster  and  Munster  were  read,  but  without  elidting 
any  remark. 

The  petition  for  the  abolition  of  death  punishments, 
prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  arrangements  made 
for  its  being  signed  by  Friends  generally  at  the  dose 
of  this  sitting;  the  care  of  its  presentation  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee. 

A  concern,  expressed  at  an  early  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  respecting  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  the  thankful  feeling  which  was  due  from  us,  as 
being  by  our  peaceable  prindples  exempted  from  hav- 
ing any  part  in  the  late  war,  or  suffering  through 
bereavement  of  rdatives  or  by  their  mutilations — a 
concern  which  did  not,  at  the  time  of  being  introduced, 
make  much  way  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  so  laid  hold  of  the  meeting  as 
to  issue  in  the  naming  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting. 
Those  thus  named  retired,  and  some  time  after  re- 
turned with  an  essay  of  a  minute,  which,  with  some 
alteration,  was  adopted  and  recorded. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  for  London  having  been 
read  and  agreed  to,  a  message  from  the  women*s 
meeting  announced  the  concern  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  pay  us  a  visit,  which  being  unite  i  with,  Sarah 
Squire  and  Eliza  Malcoicson  were  introduced  by 
Samuel  Bewlet  and  Johk  Pih.  The  female  Friends 
were  both  engaged  in  ministry  at  considerable  length, 
and  the  first  named  in  supplication. 

The  representatives  to  London  Yearly  Meeting 
were  then  nominated,  and  a  communication  from  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting  was  received,  intimating 
that  their  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
they  could  make  the  acknowledgment^  that  they  had 
been  fiivoured  at  seasons  with  the  presence  of  heavenly 
good,  and  had  conducted  their  business  with  much 
harmony.  A  record  of  similar  import  was  made  by 
our  clerk ;  next  ensued  a  time  of  impressive  silence ; 
several  Friends  were  then  engaged  in  ministerial 
service,  soon  after  which  the  conduding  minute  was 
read,  and  after  a  brief  pause  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  adjourned  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened  at  five  o'clock,  and  sat  till  near  seven.  At 
this  hour  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  meet.  It  was  a  long  sitting,  several  sub- 
jects of  interest  engaging  attention;  bixt  the  oppressive 
operation  of  the  Tithe  Bent  Charge  act,  on  owners  of 
land  in  Ireland,  who  are  members  of  our  Society, 
principally  claimed  attention;  and  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Lord-lieutenant^  and  lay 
the  case  of  Friends  before  him. 

First-day  morning,  4M  of  Hth  MoW^,—1tl  both  the 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  to-day,  the  ministering 
Friends  from  England,  and  others,  were  engi^ed  in 
religious  service. 

Second-day  evening, — A  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Total  Abstinence  Association  was  held,  which  was 
well  attended  and  satisfactory. 

Third-day  mominy,  %U^of  bth  Month  the  conclud- 
ing meeting  for  worship.— Two  of  the  Friends  from 
England,  and  a  female  Friend  belonging  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  engaged  in  the  ezerdse  of  their 
gifls  in  the  ministry;  and  at  the  close,  those  present 
were  requested  to  keep  their  places,  when  Sarah 
Squirb  laid  before  us  her  prospect  of  visiting  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Dublin,  which  being  acceptable, 
was  united  with,  and  arrangements  made  for  her  com- 
mencing the  service  immediately. 


MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

Secondrday,  &th  MoruA,  19cA. — The  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  at  eleven,  and  the 
gathering  increased  by  some  arriving  after  the  hour 
appointed.  But  little  change  was  obvious,  since  last 
year,  in  the  appearance  of  Friends  in  advanced  life, 
of  whom  no  inconsiderable  number  were  present. 

Several  Friends  in  the  ministry,  of  both  sexes, 
spoke  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  business,  the 
substance  of  all  being  thankfulness  in  being  per- 
mitted to  meet  again. 

The  sitting  was  mainly  occupied  in  reading  the 
answers  to  those  queries  which  are  appropriate  to 
meetings  of  this  description,  and  Friends  took  com- 
fort from  those  answers.  Some  instructive  remarks 
were  made  on  the  right  training  of  children,  and  the 
position  of  responsibility  which  rested  on  Friends  in 
tbe  stations  represented  in  that  meeting. 

Veiy  striking  was  the  solemnity  that  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  sitting — a  thankfully-felt  evidence  of  the 
Lord^s  continued  goodness,  and  a  cheering  token  of 
His  favour,  that  may  be  hoped  for  in  future  sittings. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  summary  of  the  answers  which 
had  been  prepared,  was  carefully  considered;  and 
having  been  signed  by  the  clerk,  he  called  on  a  Friend 
who  had  a  concern  to  spread  before  the  meeting — viz.) 
Joseph  Bucklet,  of  Manchester — to  visit  Friends  of 
Norway,  and  to  seek  opportunities  with  serious  per- 
sons. Certificates  of  the  cordial  concurrence  of  Hard- 
shaw  East  Monthly  Meeting,  and  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  were  produced 
on  his  behalf  and  a  flow  of  encouragement  ensued  on 
the  part  of  many  Fnends. 

Our  friend,  Wiluam  Tanner,  then  adverted  to 


the  prospect  which  had  just  been  considered  by  the 
meeting,  adding  his  encouragement^  and  proceeded — 
in  returning  the  certificates  granted  him  to  travel 
thither  last  year  in  company  with  his  wife — to  give  a 
lengthened  account  of  their  journey,  which  extended 
to  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

He  found  an  open  door  in  that  eountiy,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  Divine  guidance  and  support.  In  the 
more  northern  part  of  his  travels,  great  opposition 
was  met  with  to  the  holding  of  meetings;  so  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  places  to  meet  the  people, 
arising  from  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Lutheran 
priests. 

His  services  in  Stavanger  and  its  neighbourhood, 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time.  He  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  held  by  Friends  in  that  country, 
on  the  Seventh-day  after  he  arrived,  wherein  evi- 
dence  was  afforded  of  much  right  qualification,  and 
several  important  subjects  were  considered.  They 
came  from  great  distances  to  attend  this  meeting  at 
Stavanger,  their  chief  settlement,  Friends  being  prin- 
cipally there  and  about  that  place.  A  meeting  for 
worship  first,  and  two  meetings  afterwards,  that  day 
concluded  the  meeting.  Meetings  with  Friends,  and 
in  places  accessible  fi*om  Stavanger,  by  means  of  the 
fiords,  were  held  numerously;  and  many  opportunities 
occurred  for  service  of  a  less  public  character.  It . 
never  became  necessary  to  explain  to  those  not  of 
our  Society,  our  manner  of  worship.  There  was  a 
manifest  thankful  appreciation,  by  large  resort  to  the 
meetings  of  persons  living  distant  from  the  places  at 
^hioK  they  were  held.  Some  of  the  occasions  were 
peculiarly  solemn.  »oiu»  J«wa  nn  this  matter  is 
intended  to  be  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Third-day  morning,  our  friend,  Pribcilla  Greek, 
spread  before  the  meeting  her  concern  to  visit  Friends 
in  America.  Unity  and  sympathy  were  expressed 
very  much  at  large  by  many  Friends,  liberty  for 
which  was  considerably  extended,  and  led  to  a  suit- 
able record;  after  which,  and  at  several  times  the 
offering  of  fervent  supplication,  the  meeting,  thus  in- 
terestingly occupied  for  more  than  two  hours,  was 
left  at  liberty  to  receive  from  our  friend,  Bobert 
LiNDSET,  some  account  of  his  religious  labours,  in 
conjunction  with  Frederick  Mackie,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  This  account  was  the  less  ex- 
tended, as  a  more  detailed  statement  is  intended  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zea- 
land, Sydney,  and  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
some  extent;  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  after- 
wards the  Cape  Colony,  occupied  about  three  and  a 
half  years.  He  acknowledged  the  comfort  of  inter- 
course amongst  some  of  the  Friends  settled  in  some 
of  the  parts  mentioned;  the  openness,  in  general,  to 
receive  the  gospel  message;  the  way  made  for  them 
for  opportunities  with  the  convict  population;  as  well 
as  that  they  found  many  persons  somewhat  connected 
with  the  Society,  or  individual  members  much  de- 
tached from  it,  whom  they  were  concerned  to  visit. 
^e  feelingly  adverted  to  the  provision,  not  of  his  own 
Bseking,  of  a  suitable  companion.  Something,  though 
not  assumed  by  the  narrator,  seemed  to  have  been 
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and  its  discuaaion  occupied  a  large  ))oi 
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tionfl;  in  many  InatancgB  to  the  fore  part,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  latter^that  relating  to  '^  jdainnees 
of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparsL"  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  paj?ent8  and  heads  of  fiunilies  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  principal  branch  of  the 
query,  duly  endeavouring  "to  train  up  their  children, 
servants,  and  others  under  their  care,  in  a  religious 
life  and  conversation,*'  there  would  be  fewer  excep- 
tions in  the  other  branch.  He  thought  it  was  Chris- 
tian timplieity  which  our  principle  as  te  dress  called 
upon  us  to  exemplify,  and  not  peculiarity.  He  then 
took  ooeasion  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  some 
of  our  members  who,  though  considered  exemplary 
enough  in  regard  to  the  outward  badge  of  plainness 
of  apparel,  were  yet  stumbling-blocks  to  some  of  our 
younger  members,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  also 
exemplify  self-denial  in  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
catiug  liquors-^a  point  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  peculiar  cut  of  a  garment 

This  view  of  the  question  was  dwelt  upon  at  con- 
siderable length,  consecutively,  by  a  number  of  other 
Friends,  who  advocated  the  leaving  of  our  youth,  and 
such  as  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  assume  the  peculiar 
garb  of  the  Society,  at  liberty  to  dress  according  to 
the  dictates  of  Christian  simplicity,  instead  of  looking 
down  upon  them  as  unfit  for  service  in  the  church, 
l>ecause  of  their  thus  differing  from  others. 

The  above  is,  we  believe,  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  foregoing  views. 

An  equal,  or  probably  a  greater  number  of  Friends 
took  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  the  question.  The 
first  in  this  direction  speaking  somewhat  briefly, 
he  was  followed  by  another,  who  enlarged  upon  it  in 
a  very  lucid  and  satis&ctory  manner,  showing  the 
soundness  of  the  Society's  testimony  in  this  particular, 
and  its  scriptural  authority.  The  testimony  involved 
not  only  the  duty  of  exemplifying  Christian  simplicity, 
but  also  that  of  resisting  the  ever-fluctuating  caprices 
of  fashion.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  article  of  attire 
shall  be  simple — ^the  highest  style  of  fashion  may  occa- 
aionally  chance  deservedly  to  bear  this  character;  but 
oar  Christian  profession  prohibits  a  change,  merely 
because  such  simple  article  has  ceased  to  be  fashion- 
able. As  a  necessary  consequence,  if  we  thus  stand 
still  and  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  we  cannot  avoid 
becoming  singular  or  peculiar.  But  this  peculiarity 
is  not  what  our  profession  dictates — it  is  rather  what 
fashion  exacts  fix>m  us,  because  we  refuse  to  swim  in 
its  cnn-ent;  so  that  it  is  quite  taking  a  wrong  view  to 
suppoae  that  peculiarity  is  what  our  principles  lead  to. 
It  is  Christian  simplicity,  rendered  eventually  pecu- 
liar, because  we  cannot  follow  in  the  wake  of  fashion. 

Bat  perhaps  a  more  luminous  and  convincing  ex- 
position of  our  profession  in  this  particular,  as  well  as 
in  others  of  primary  importance,  has  seldom  been 
beard  on  such  an  occasion,  than  was  given  by  another 
Friend,  who  spoke  at  very  considerable  length,  and, 
aa  it  seemed  in  our  judgment,  with  evident  power  and 
unction.  He  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  variety  of 
aspects,  general  as  well  as  particular,  giving  the  re- 
salts  of  his  own  individuid  experience,  and  of  his 
observation,  for  which,  as  Friends  were  aware,  he  had 


larger  opportunities  than  most  We  can  scarcely  trust 
ourselves  to  attempt  to  detail  his  observations,  sen- 
sible how  difficult  a  matter  it  would  be  to  do  them 
justice.  What  preceding  speakers  with  whom  he 
united  had  advanced,  may  be  said  to  have  fonned  a 
text  for  his  enlarged  and  fairer  illustration;  and  while 
we  doubt  not  it  felt  painful  to  the  great  nuyority  to 
listen  to  what  those  who  differed  from  him  pled  for, 
it  seemed  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  they  got  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  since  it  was  the 
means  of  eliciting  such  a  communication  as  was  that 
with  which  our  friend  was  enabled  to  fiivour  the 
meeting. 

Quite  the  principal  part  of  this  sitting  was  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  answers  to  the  fourth  query. 
The  subject  of  gospel  ministry,  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  our  younger  members  of  either  sex 
coming  forward  in  the  ministry,  was  weightily  spoken 
to  by  one  Friend,  and  the  value  of  silent  waiting  upon 
God  very  sweetly  and  appropriately  by  another. 

Altogether,  the  occasion  was  a  highly  &voured  one, 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  remembrance  by  all  who 
were  present;  and  while  aU,  or  nearly  all,  could  not 
but  feel  and  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  how  precious 
are  such  opportunities  when  ministers  and  others  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  church  are  enabled  to 
hand  forth  so  much  sound  doctrine,  suitable  counsel, 
solemn  warning,  as  well  as  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment, it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  regretted  that  few, 
if  any,  of  such  as  are  the  causes  of  mourning,  can  be 
reached  by  such  expression. 

The  subject  of  total  abstinence  was  also  alluded  to 
at  some  length,  the  speaker  urging  the  consideration, 
whether  the  time  luid  sM>t  orrived  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  take  some  more  decided  action  In  suppu^i 
of  this  movement;  but  though  the  same  subject  was 
touched  upon  by  another  Friend,  there  was  no  con- 
clusion come  to  in  the  matter. 

Friends  generally  appearing  to  have  relieved  their 
minds  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
the  derk  put  the  inquiry,  as  usual,  whether  the  con- 
cern which  had  now  been  manifested  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  body,  should  lead  to  the  issue  of  an  epistle  to 
the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  example  of  previous  years;  it 
was  accordingly  concluded  to  give  forth  an  epistle,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Bepresentatives. 

Adjourned,  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  till  eleven  to- 
morrow forenoon. 

The  Large  Committee  immediately  after  met 
Isaac  Bobson,  Clerk,  and  Joseph  Pbase  and  JoHir 
Dtmond,  assistants.  The  Hthe  question  came  briefly 
into  discussion,  but  was  postponed.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  General  Epistle,  and 
the  meeting  separated,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  may  direct 

Seventh-day  morning,  nine  o'clock.  —  The  Friends 
appointed  last  evening  in  the  Large  Committee  to 
take  charge  of  the  General  Epistle  met,  and  after  a 
very  hanixonious  expression  of  sentiment,  a  sub-o^ 
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and  its  discuBsion  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  meeting.  Of  young  Friends,  a  large  number, 
and  some  few  of  those  more  advanced,  were  in  &vour 
of  adopting  the  proposition.  The  number  who  took  an 
opposite  Tiew  was  much  less.  It  was  deemed  best^ 
therefore,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  no  principle  of  the  Society 
was  involved  in  the  concession.  A  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  draft  a  minute  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  submitted  to  a  future  sitting. 

A  minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1856,  respect- 
ing  the  extending  care  towards  members  of  the  So- 
ciety resident  in  Australia,  was  submitted  for  adoption 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting^s  Committee.  The  notification  of 
such  parties  to  the  Meetings  for  Discipline  established 
in  that  country,  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
minute;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  deliberation  on 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
course  suggested,  it  was  adopted,  and  directions  issued 
to  our  Monthly  Meetings  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions, with  reference  both  to  such  as  have  already 
emigrated,  or  may  hereafter  settle  in  that  locality. 
'  A  minute  of  C^low  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 
our  late  friend,  Elizabeth  Barrinqton,  of  Bidlitore, 
was  now  read,  and  being  acceptable  to  the  meeting, 
was  signed  by  the  derk  on  its  behalf. 

Testimonies  respecting  our  deceased  friends  Wii/- 
LiAU  FoRSTSR  and  Rachel  Priestman,  wero  read. 

A  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Ck>mmittee,  informing  of  its  action  regarding  a  bill 
lately  introduced  into  Parliament,  for  the  abolition  of 
ministers'  money  in  Ireland,  now  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting.  That  body  beli^"*^'^  to  t>e  a 
imitAhlftj^mA.i4»  jjoftitiuiTIbr  the  abolition  of  this  im- 
post; a  petition  had  accordingly  been  prepared,  and 
forwarded  to  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland;  but  the 
bill  was  lost  on  Jts  second  reading.  A  copy  of  said 
petition  was  presented  and  read  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  attention  paid  to  this  matter  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  Soon  after 
this  an  adjournment  took  place. 

Sixth-clay  tnoming, — Meeting  for  worship.  A 
number  of  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry  and  in 
prayer. 

At  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  the  Epistie  Committee 
met  and  passed  some  of  the  Foreign  epistles;  also  a 
circular  paragraph  for  all  of  them,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Europe;  and  a  paragraph  to  be  appended 
to  each,  informing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting*s  decision 
on  the  Ohio  question—  omitting  the  latter  in  that  to 
Ohio,  in  consequence  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the 
minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

8ixthrdayafUmoim.—BMA  general  epistle  from  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  of  last  year.  A  proposition  from 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster,  for  a  change  in  the 
time  of  commencing  our  Yearly  Meeting,  was  next 
read;  to  the  effect,  that  the  Yeariy  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  should  be  on  the  Fourth-day  preced- 
ing the  Seventh-day  on  which  it  is  now  held;  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  open  with  a  meeting  for  worship 
next  day  at  ten,  and  the  first  sitting  of  said  meeting 
at  four,  same  evening,  and  to  continue  from  day  to 


day  until  concluded.  The  proposition  underwent  some 
discussion,  and  many  seemed  to  favour  the  change, 
but  it  was  referred  for  further  consideration  next  year. 
The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  death  was  intro- 
duced, and  some  time  spent  in  deliberation  upon  it. 
The  discussion  was  an  interesting  one,  and  it  issued 
in  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  to  be  signed  by  the 
meeting  at  large.    Adjourned  till  ten  next  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  met  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was 
occupied  in  passing  the  London  and  Foreign  episUes. 

Seventh-day  morning, — There  was  a  quiet  and  com- 
forting feeling  over  the  meeting  after  assembling.  A 
proposition  made  at  a  former  sitting  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Brook- 
field,  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  that  institution 
under  its  care,  having  been  adopted,  a  minute  was 
now  made  to  that  effect,  and  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  annual  reports  of  that  school,  and  those  of 
Ulster  and  Munster  were  read,  but  without  elidting 
any  remark. 

The  petition  for  the  abolition  of  death  punishments, 
prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  arrangements  made 
for  its  being  signed  by  Friends  generally  at  the  dose 
of  this  sitting;  the  care  of  its  presentation  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee. 

A  concern,  expressed  at  an  early  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  respecting  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  the  thankful  feeling  which  was  due  from  us,  as 
being  by  our  peaceable  prindples  exempted  from  hav- 
ing any  part  in  the  late  war,  or  suffering  through 
bereavement  of  relatives  or  by  their  mutilations — ^a 
concern  which  did  not,  at  the  time  of  being  introduced, 
make  much  way  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  so  laid  hold  of  the  meeting  as 
to  issue  in  the  naming  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting. 
Those  thus  named  retired,  and  some  time  after  re- 
turned with  an  essay  of  a  minute,  which,  with  some 
alteration,  was  adopted  and  recorded. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  for  London  having  been 
read  and  agreed  to,  a  message  from  the  women*s 
meeting  announced  the  concern  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  pay  us  a  visit,  which  being  united  with,  Sarah 
Squire  and  Eliza  Malcohson  were  introduced  by 
Sahuel  Bewlet  and  John  Pim.  The  female  Friends 
were  both  engaged  in  ministry  at  considerable  length, 
and  the  first  named  in  supplication. 

The  representatives  to  London  Yearly  Meeting 
were  then  nominated,  and  a  communication  from  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting  was  received,  intimating 
that  their  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
they  could  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  they  had 
been  &voured  at  seasons  with  the  presence  of  heavenly 
good,  and  had  conducted  their  business  with  much 
harmony.  A  record  of  similar  import  was  made  by 
our  clerk ;  next  ensued  a  time  of  impressive  sUence ; 
several  Friends  were  then  engaged  in  ministerial 
service,  soon  after  which  the  concluding  minute  was 
read,  and  after  a  brief  pause  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  adjourned  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
oonTened  at  five  o'clock,  and  sat  till  near  seven.  At 
this  hour  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  had  beed 
appointed  to  meet.  It  was  a  long  sitting,  several  sub- 
jects of  interest  engaging  attention;  birt  the  oppressive 
operation  of  the  Tithe  Bent  Charge  act,  on  owners  of 
land  in  Ireland,  who  are  members  of  our  Society, 
principally  claimed  attention;  and  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  lay 
the  case  of  Friends  before  him. 

Firstrddy  morning,  4M  of  IHh  Month. — ^In  both  the 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  to-day,  the  ministering 
Friends  from  England,  and  others,  were  engi^ed  in 
religious  service. 

Second-day  evening, — A  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Total  Abstinence  Association  was  held,  which  was 
well  attended  and  satis&ctory. 

Third-day  morning,  Qth  of  5th  Month  the  conclud- 
ing meeting  for  worship.— Two  of  the  Friends  from 
England,  and  a  female  Friend  belonging  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts  in  the  ministry;  and  at  the  close,  those  present 
were  requested  to  keep  their  places,  when  Sarah 
Squirb  laid  before  us  her  prospect  of  visiting  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Dublin,  which  being  acceptable, 
was  united  with,  and  arrangements  made  for  her  com- 
mencing the  service  immediately. 
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MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

Second-day,  6th  Month,  I9ih. — The  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  at  eleven,  and  the 
gathering  increased  by  some  arriving  after  the  hour 
appointed.  But  little  change  was  obvious,  since  last 
year,  in  the  appearance  of  Friends  in  advanced  life; 
of  whom  no  inconsiderable  number  were  present. 

Several  Friends  in  the  ministry,  of  both  sexes, 
spoke  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  business,  the 
substance  of  all  being  thankfulness  in  being  per- 
mitted to  meet  again. 

The  sitting  was  mainly  occupied  in  reading  the 
answers  to  those  queries  which  are  appropriate  to 
meetings  of  this  description,  and  Friends  took  com- 
fort from  those  answers.  Some  instructive  remarks 
were  made  on  the  right  training  of  children,  and  the 
position  of  responsibility  which  rested  on  Friends  in 
the  stations  represented  in  that  meeting. 

Yeiy  striking  was  the  solemnity  that  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  sitting — a  thankfully-felt  evidence  of  the 
Lord's  continued  goodness,  and  a  cheering  token  of 
His  favour,  that  may  be  hoped  for  in  future  sittings. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  summary  of  the  answers  which 
had  been  prepared,  was  carefully  considered;  and 
having  been  signed  by  the  clerk,  he  called  on  a  Friend 
who  had  a  concern  to  spread  before  the  meeting — viz.) 
JossPH  BucKLET,  of  Manchester — to  visit  Friends  of 
Korway,  and  to  seek  opportunities  with  serious  per- 
sona. Certificates  of  the  cordial  concurrence  of  Hard- 
thaw  East  Monthly  Meeting,  and  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  were  produced 
on  his  behalf,  and  a  flow  of  encouragement  ensued  on 
the  part  of  many  Friends. 

Oar  friend,  William  Tanner,  then  adverted  to 


the  prospect  which  had  just  been  considered  by  the 
meeting,  adding  his  encouragement,  and  proceeded — 
in  returning  the  certificates  granted  him  to  travel 
thither  last  year  in  company  with  his  wife — to  give  a 
lengthened  account  of  their  journey,  which  extended 
to  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

He  found  an  open  door  in  that  eoimtry,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  Divine  guidance  and  support.  In  the 
more  northern  part  of  his  travels,  great  opposition 
was  met  with  to  the  holding  of  meetings;  so  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  places  to  meet  the  people, 
arising  from  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Lutheran 
priests. 

His  services  in  Stavanger  and  its  neighbourhood, 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time.  He  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  held  by  Friends  in  that  country, 
on  the  Seventh-day  after  he  arrived,  wherein  evi- 
dence was  afforded  of  much  right  qualification,  and 
several  important  subjects  were  considered.  They 
came  from  great  distances  to  attend  this  meeting  at 
Stavanger,  their  chief  settlement.  Friends  being  prin- 
cipally there  and  about  that  place.  A  meeting  for 
worship  first,  and  two  meetings  afterwards,  that  day 
concluded  the  meeting.  Meetings  with  Friends,  and 
in  places  accessible  fix>m  Stavanger,  by  means  of  the 
fiords,  were  held  numerously;  and  many  opportunities 
occurred  for  service  of  a  less  public  character.  It. 
never  became  necessary  to  explain  to  those  not  of 
our  Society,  our  manner  of  worship.  There  was  a 
manifest  thankful  appreciation,  by  large  resort  to  the 
meetings  of  persons  living  distant  from  the  places  at 
whioK  they  were  held.  Some  of  the  occasions  were 
peculiarly  solemn,  ooiue  a«ual  on  this  matter  is 
intended  to  be  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Third-day  morning,  our  friend,  Priscilla  Green, 
spread  before  the  meeting  her  concern  to  visit  Friends 
in  America.  Unity  and  sympathy  were  expressed 
very  much  at  large  by  many  Friends,  liberty  for 
which  was  considerably  extended,  and  led  to  a  suit- 
able record;  after  which,  and  at  several  times  the 
offering  of  fervent  supplication,  the  meeting,  thus  in- 
terestingly occupied  for  more  than  two  hours,  was 
left  at  liberty  to  receive  from  our  friend,  Bobert 
LiNDSET,  some  account  of  his  religious  labours,  in 
conjunction  with  Frederick  Mackie,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  This  account  was  the  less  ex- 
tended, as  a  more  detailed  statement  is  intended  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zea- 
land, Sydney,  and  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
some  extent;  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  after- 
wards the  Cape  Colony,  occupied  about  three  and  a 
half  years.  He  acknowledged  the  comfort  of  inter- 
course amongst  some  of  the  Friends  settled  in  some 
of  the  parts  mentioned;  the  openness,  in  general,  to 
receive  the  gospel  message;  the  way  made  for  them 
for  opportunities  with  the  convict  population;  as  well 
as  that  they  found  many  persons  somewhat  connected 
with  the  Society,  or  individual  members  much  de- 
tached from  it,  whom  they  were  concerned  to  visit. 
^e  feelingly  adverted  to  the  provision,  not  of  his  0¥m 
seeking,  of  a  suitable  companion.  Something,  though 
not  assumed  by  the  narrator,  seemed  to  have  been 
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realized  of  the  falfilment  of  our  Lord's  injunction  on 
one  occasion,  viz.,  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 

of  Israel 

Adjourned,  as  usual,  to  such  time  as  Biaj  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

The  adjourned  General  Meeting  for  Ackworth  School 
■was  held  in  the  Old  Meetmg-house,  Devonshire 
House,  on  Third-day,  the  20th  ult. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  year  exhibited  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  of  nearly  £300. 
The  average  cost  of  each  child,  including  clothing, 
-was  about  £SA,  the  high  price  of  provisions  having 
raised  it  somewhat  above  the  usual  amount. 

The  report  conveyed  a  pleasing  impression  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  school,  both  as  regards  health, 
instruction,  and  conduct.  The  subject  which  mainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  was  the  train- 
ing and  teaching  of  young  children  before  leaving 
home  for  school.  Where  earnest  endeavours  had 
been  used  by  parents  to  form,  in  childhood,  right  dis- 
positions, and  to  make  their  children  early  acquainted 
with  the  fiwts  and  precepts  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
subsequent  training  at  school  was  found  to  be  more 
easy,  and  more  successful.  It  was  deemed  desirable 
to  have  the  attention  of  parents  specially  called  to  the 
benefits  which  children  derived  from  watchful  parental 
care;  and  a  minute  on  the  subject  was  adopted  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 


LOKDOy  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Fourth^iay  morning^tkMosai^^^^^i  i«m.~The  firet 
sittu>tf  ^'**n  lAUlcraTten  o'clock,  and  the  attendance  was 
considered  fully  an  average  one.  Soon  after  settling 
into  quietness,  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  quoted  the 
text  in  Isaiah,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  f  following  it  with  the 
iiyunction  of  an  apostle,  "  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but 
in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving, let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 
And  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  undei> 
standing,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus.*  These  precious  promises  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  observed,  were  ap- 
plicable to  us  individually,  and  in  our  families ;  and 
they  were  not  less  words  of  comfort  for  us  in  our 
capacity  as  the  household  of  faith.  Two  Friends  then 
followed  each  other  in  supplication.  Another  re- 
vived the  injunction,  ^Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he 
will  draw  nigh  to  you,**  and  observed,  that  though 
this  was  not  a  meeting  for  worship,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  observe  this  injunction  in 
these  our  meetings  for  transacting  the  afilkirs  of  the 
church ;  so  should  we  be  enabled  to  make  the  grate- 
ful acknowledgment,  that  it  had  been  good  for  us  to 
be  here.  Another  desired  to  remind  Friends  that 
our  sufficiency  for  every  good  word  and  work  was  of 
God ;  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  secret  breathing 
of  our  hearts,  "  Be  thou  my  strong  habitation  where- 
unto  I  may  continually  resort." 

Thanksgiving  and  supplication  followed,  and  shortly 


after,  Joseph  Thorp,  the  derk  of  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, read  the  opening  nunute.  The  calling  over  of 
the  names  of  the  representatives,  the  first  of  the  usual 
routine  business,  was  gone  Ihrough,  and  with  fewer 
exceptions  than  usual  (four  only  we  believe)  they 
answered  to  their  names.  For  the  absence  of  these 
four,  satisfiictory  reaaons  were  assigned. 

After  some  other  appointments  had  been  read,  a 
Friend  said  he  had  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  proceduxe  with  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, viz.,  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  Ibrefgti  epistles 
till  the  answers  to  the  queries  had  been  read.  This, 
he  observed,  had  been  the  customary  mode  of  pro- 
ceding,  until  there  seemed  ground  for  departing  from 
it  a  number  of  years  ago ;  but  he  thought  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  recurring  to  the  previous  practice, 
as  he  had  just  proposed.  He  had  no  wish  to  provoke 
discussion,  and  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
see  the  business  of  the  meeting  conducted  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  A  number  of  Friends  express- 
ing approval  of  what  had  been  suggested,  and  no  ob- 
jection being  offered,  the  answers  to  the  queries  were 
accordingly  begun,  and  were  overtaken  as  &r  as  Essex, 
previous  to  the  adjournment  about  one  P-ic. 

After  the  reading  of  the  answers  from  Cornwall,  a 
testimony  was  produced  and  read,  in  behalf  of  the  late 
Sarah  Bukdell,  of  liskeard. 

In  the  answers  thus  &r,  there  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing particularly  differing  from  other  years,  except 
perhaps,  that  th  \  exceptions  struck  us  as  being  fully 
more  numerous,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings for  worehip.  The  explanations  called  for,  how- 
ever, in  reference  to  these  and  other  points, 'seemed 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  The  numbers  joined  to 
our  Society  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  ground 
of  convincement,  we  thought  larger  than  on  some 
former  occasions.  In  Bristol  and  Somerset  Quarterly 
Meeting,  there  had  been  six  individuals  joined;  in 
Cornwall,  one;  Cumberland  and  Northumberhmd, 
four;  and  Essex,  three.  The  reading  of  the  accounts 
of  sufferings  was  also  postponed  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  answers  to  the  queries. 

A  few  words  from  a  ministering  TViend,  while  the 
clerk  was  preparing  the  minute  of  adjournment,  had 
a  very  solemni^g  influence  upon  the  meeting.  He 
said  he  felt  thankful  in  having  been  pwmitted  to  feel 
at  our  gathering  together — ^and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
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was  the  case  that  many  more,  in  like  manner,  had 
been  f ivoured  to  feel— the  overshading  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  love;  and  he  was  desirous  we  should  endeavour 
to  cherish  this  feeling  throughout,  even  till  the  dose 
of  our  meetings. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 

The  representatives  having  drawn  together,  as 
directed  at  the  close  of  Ihe  former  sitting,  to  consider 
of  a  suitable  Friend  for  clerk,  and  two  for  assistants, 
concluded  to  propose  Joskph  Thorp  for  derk,  and 
BoBSRT  FoBOTER  and  Robert  Charlktdw  as  assist- 
ants; which  conclusion  Joseph  Peasb  was  requested 
to  intimate  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  he  did  ac- 
cordingly; and  the  Friends  proposed  being  aoceptaUe 
to  the  meeting,  their  nomination  was  recorded. 
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T^lie  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  further  pro- 
ceeded, -with,  commencing  with  those  from  Kent    It 
appeared  &om  this  meeting's  answer  to  the  "  quezy  to 
Quaarterly  Meetinss  only^*  that  it  felt  itself  incapable 
of  ^-ving  to  its  Montlilj  Meetings  such  assistance  as 
its   place  in  the  bodj  and  their  state  required.    This 
confeesion  of  weakness  led  to  a  consideration  of  what 
inras   the  duty  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  esse. 
TTioagh  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  direct  application 
Tor   a.'mifta'Tf^j  j^et  the  confession  of  weakness  was 
taJken  as  evidence  that  help  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
iBvas  requisite,  and  would  be  acceptable ;  it  was  th3rfr- 
fore  agreed  to  appoiot  a  committee  to  visit  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Kent^  with  the  view  of  rendering^  it 
sucb.  assistance  as  the  Friendis  on  the  a])pointment 
niight  be  enabled  to  give.    They  were  also  encou- 
raged, should  way  open  for  it,  to  consider  i^  by  the 
junction  of  Kent  with  some  adjoining  Quarteriy  Meet- 
ings or  by  some  other  means,  the  necessity  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  application  could  be  obviated. 
The  Friends  appointed  on  thk  service  are  Dasiel 
Pbt-ob  Hack,  Thomas  Chalk,  John  Marsh  (of  Dork- 
ing),  BoBEKT  FoBCKCBB,  and  Bickman  Godlke. 

A  testimony  from  Bochester  Monthly  Meeting,  on 
behalf  of  Bsnjajiin  Bushof,  was  then  read. 

From  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  the  answer  to  the  seventh  query  seemed  un- 
usually loaded  with  exceptions.    Among  these,  the 
BIX  cases  of  shooting  led  to  protracted  remark.    The 
discussion  at  length  terminated  by  the  derk  read 
iog  an  extract  from  the  Rviei  of  DucipUne  to  the 
effect,  that  ^shooting  for  diversion  "  was  clearly  ranked 
among  **  vain  sports;"  and  it  became  the  duty  of  sub- 
ordinate meetings   to  determine  what  cases  of  this 
kind  constituted  exceptions  to  the  quezy  under  con- 
dderation. 

In  reference  to  persona  joining  our  Society  on  the 
ground  of  convincement^  there  appeared  to  have 
been  five  cases  in  this  Quarterly^Meeting. 

When  the  derk  was  about  to  proceed  with  the 
answers  from  Lincolnshire,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
Friend  calling  attention  to  the  answer  from  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  to  the  third  query,  which  repre- 
sented that  Friends  were  preserved  in  love,  one  towards 
another.     It  was  stated  to  be  matter  of  notoriety 
that  this  was  not  the  case.     A  number  of  Friends 
corroborated  this  statement,  and  told  how  painful  it 
had  fdt  to  them  to  sit  and  hear  such  an  answer. 
The  object  of  those  impugning  the  verity  of  the 
i^iurterly  Meeting,  seemed  to  be  to  get  the  Yearly 
Meetii^  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  as  they 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  other  way  of  reaching 
Uiecsse. 

The  clerk  followed  the  first  speaker,  demurring  as 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  being  the  place  for  individuab 
to  bring  such  accusations.  He  was  supported  in  this 
view,  it  may  be  said,  by  those  most  acquainted  with 
the  discipline  and  usages  of  the  Society,  who  showed 
dearly  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  order  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  this  place,  such  an  impeachment,  while  the 
oooTBe  dictated  by  our  rules  was  as  explicitly  stated. 
It  appeared,  from  the  statements  of  several  of  the  re- 


presentatives from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  that  no 
exception  came  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting;  so  that 
it  could  not  return  an  answer  different  to  what  it  bad 
done.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  the  repcesen- 
tatives  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  should  draw  ti>- 
gether  to  the  clerk's  table  at  the  dose  of  the  sitting, 
together  with  the  overseers  in  the  Monthly  or  parti- 
cular Meeting  in  whidi  the  case  constituting  the  sup- 
posed exception  existed.  'But  this  was  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  dictate  of  ^e  Yeariy  Meeting,  but 
a  voluntary  and  friendly  action  on 'the  part  of  mch 
representatives,  with  the  view  of  conferring  with  sudi 
as  diose  to  come  forward  and  aak  for  explanations,  in 
regard  to  the  answer.  This  matter  took  up  a  eon- 
dderable  time,  but  thus  disposed  of,  the  answers  from 
lincolnshire  were  read,  followed  by  a  testhnony  from 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Spalding  and  Wainfleet, 
on  behalfofJoHHHtTBflT,  deceased.  Thiawasav«y 
instructive  document,  as  abw  the  testimony  for  Bmr- 
jAJtis  Bishop;  and  a  number  of  Friends  spoke  in  con- 
firmation of  their  contents,  and  expressive  of  their 
high  value  for  the  departed. 

The  reading  of  the  answers  frtnn  London  and 
Middlesex  finished  the  busmess  of  this  sitting.  Ad- 
journed  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'dock. 

Fifihrday  momingy  5th  Month,  22d— Met  a*  t«L 

After  the  derk  had  read  the  opening  minute,  Wil- 
LLAJi  Tank  KR  laid  before  Friends  a  oonoem  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  should  there 
be  no  objection.  Unity  being  expressed  with  the  pro- 
posali  ha  was  accordingly  liberated,  and  Johh  Mabsb 
«Ad  JoRKPH  Eatoh  accompanied  him. 

A  testimony  from  iLia^sfi^rm  Monthly  Meeting  was 
then  read,  on  behalf  of  our  late  valued  finentt,  b««(ua»  n 
BAttEKTr,  of  Croydon.  Many  Friends,  some  of  them 
at  considerable  length,  testified  their  sense  of  the 
worth  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  instructive  example. 
We  Bcarcdy  remember  any  similar  document  elidting 
a  greater  amount  of  expression  of  unity  and  concur- 
rence; while  occasion  was  taken  by  several  of  the 
speakers,  to  encourage  those  yet  in  younger  years,  to 
a  like  early  dedication  of  heart,  and  submission  to 
the  restraining  and  constraining  influences  of  Divine 

grace. 

Resumed  the  farther  reading  of  the  answers  to  the 
queries.    After  those  for  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  came 
another  testimony,  viz.,  for  Anna  Fohster,  which  was 
both  interesting   and    instructive.     Two    or   more 
Friends  gave  expression  to  the  affectionate  regard 
which  they  had  entertained  for  the  deceased.    The 
remarks  of  one  speaker,  in  particular,  appeared  espe- 
cially sound  and  satisfactory.    The  language  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  had  much  impressed  him  at 
this  time— "He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  we  wiU 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Not- 
withstanding what  man  is  capable  of  attaining  to,  as 
man,  in  the  9ultivation  of  his  intellect,  or  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  what  may  be  termed  religious  informa- 
tion, it  appeared  very  dear  to  the  speaker  that  it  is 
not  the  truths  of  religion  that  convert  the  soul,  but 
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the  operation  of  the  Power  of  Truth  in  and  upon  the 
heart.  Our  dear  Lord  aaid  to  the  Jews,  ''Search  the 
Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life, 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will 
not  oome  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  And 
hence  it  is,  that  although  these  things  may  be,  and  are 
at  times  conducive  to  that  end,  yet  we  must  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  Power  and  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  the  heart,  in  order  to  partake  of  his  salvation. 
There  was  nothing,  he  believed,  that  man  can  do  of 
himse^  that  will  render  him  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight;  and  it  remains  a  living  truth,  that  ''the  sacri- 
flees  of  Qod  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,'*  and  on  this 
very  ground,  that  the  Lord  alone  can  prepare  the 
soul  to  offer  it  unto  Him. 

OveHook  the  answers  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  at  this 
sitting.  In  most  of  the  meetings,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  some  small  additions  to  the  Society  on  the 
ground  of  convincement.  In  Westmoreland,  four 
cases;  Yorkshire,  eleven.  Respecting  these  latter, 
some  interesting  information  was  communicated,  par- 
ticularly in  one  instance^  that  of  a  man  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  Wesleyan  body;  and  other  three  cases, 
all  members  of  one  family,  a  brother  and  two  sisters, 
whose,  applications  for  membership  were  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  each  other,  but  from  apprehen- 
sion of  duty;  and  as  they  resided  apart^  to  different 
Monthly  Meetings.  A  number  of  those  received  into 
membership,  had  obtained  their  education  at  some  of 
the  Society's  public  schools. 

During  this  sitting,  a  visit  was  received  from  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meetin£^Jxiz..  hy^Mjtwr  Taitkes,  and 


Adjourned,  at  a  quarter  to  two,  till  four. 

At  the  commencement^  as  well  as  at  a  later  period 
of  the  sitting  this  morning,  it  was  so  dark  that  lighted 
candles  had  to  be  placed  on  the  clerk's  table ;  the  gas 
in  the  galleries  was  also  lighted — a  circumstance  most 
unusual  at  this  season. 

Fifihrday  aftemoonjfour  o^dock. — ^Met  according  to 
adjournment.  The  first  business  taken  up  was  the 
perusal  of  a  testimony  from  York  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Celia  Wilcox.  The  answers  from  the 
General  Meeting  for  Scotland  came  next,  followed  by 
those  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland; 
and  there  was  also  produced  and  read  a  minute  from 
Carlow  Monthly  Meeting,  irespecting  Elizabeth  Bar- 
RiNQTOK,  of  Ballitore. 

A  report  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
signed  by  Thomas  Norton,  the  clerk,  stated  that  they 
had  held  their  meeting,  and  gave  a  summary  of  the 
answers  to  their  queries,  which  seemed  so  satisfactory 
that  no  comment  was  made  upon  it. 

The  clerk  hereupon  read  a  minute  which  he  had 
made  to  this  effect,  that  the  answers  to  the  queries 
had  all  been  gone  through,  and  it  being  thought  best 
to  defer  readiag  the  accounts  of  sufferings  till  a  future 
opportunity,  the  way  was  thus  open  for  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  ^  now  laid 
before  us. 

▲  Friend  was,  soon  after  this,  engaged  in  supplica- 


tion, which  tended  to  solemnize  the  meeting,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  important  duty  before  it.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by  sundry  Friends 
conveying  their  views  on  various  points — some  in  re- 
ference to  the  exoeptions  to  the  first  queiy,  and  others 
on  the  present  state  of  things  among  us  as  a  church. 
By  one  of  the  speakers,  in  particular,  the  supposed 
non-adaptation  of  silent  meetings  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  allegation  of  their  not  supplying 
that  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  which  our 
youth  stand  in  need  of,  were  very  satisfactorily  re- 
futed; and  it  was  clearly  demonstrated,  that  there 
could  no  substitute  be  found  in  the  shape  of  any  for- 
mal religious  services  or  outward  arrangements,  to 
render  unnecessary  individual  subjection  to  Christ, 
through  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
— seeing  it  is  the  end  of  all  rightly  anointed  ministry, 
to  bring  the  people,  younger  as  well  as  older,  unto 
Chiist,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true 
tabemade,  which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  man. 

Another  Friend  expressed  his  desire,  that  in  looking 
at  the  deficiencies  existing  amongst  us,  we  might  not 
be  directing  our  attention  to  others,  but  that  every 
one  should  examine  how  far  he  is  himself  individually 
at  fault;  and  thus,  by  each  repairing,  as  it  were,  the 
breach  before  his  own  door,  there  would  be  ability 
witnessed  to  lay  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  general 
restoration.% 

BoBERT  Lindsay  expressed  the  pleasure  which  it 
gave  him  again  to  meet  with  Friends  on  this  occasion, 
after  having  been  prevented  for  a  number  of  years^ 
and  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length, 
impressively  and  much  to  the  purpose,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  then  before  the  meeting — ^the  state  of 
the  body. 

At  the  close  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  forenoon  sitting, 
the  usual  intimation  was  given  by  the  clerk,  respect- 
ing meetings  for  worship  in  the  different  meeting- 
houses, on  Sixth-day  forenoon. 

.  Adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  seven  till  four  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  when,  it  was  intimated,  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  state  of  Society  would  be  resumed. 

Sixth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  23d. — The  various 
meeting-houses  were  open  for  public  worship,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  previous  intimation  and  usual  prac- 
tice. That  of  Devonshire  House  was  very  largely 
attended,  i*he  number  of  our  women  Friends  appear- 
ing considerably  to  preponderate. 

Sixth-day  afternoon,  four  o^elock.  —  Previous  to 
entering  on  the  business,  Josiar  Forster  stated  that 
there  was  now  on  the  premises,  a  person  from  the 
south  of  France,  in  profession  with  IViends  there,  who 
was  desirous  of  attending  this  meeting,  if  it  were 
agreeable;  and  it  being  mentioned  that  he  was  well 
known  to  many  of  our  members  in  London,  permis- 
sion was  accordingly  given,  and  Thoxas  Hodokik 
was  requested  to  introduce  him.  His  name,  we  undeiv 
stood,  was  Bertram  Cohbe. 

The  meeting  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  Society.  The  first  speaker,  after  some  preli- 
minaiy  general  observations,  adverted  to  the  fourth 
query.    In  almost  all  the  answers  there  were  exotj^ 
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;  in  many  instancw  to  the  fore  part,  but  more 

partiealarly  to  the  latter — that  relating  to  **  plamness 

of  speech,  behaviour^  and  apparaL**    He  was  inclined 

to  think,  that  if  parents  and  heada  of  families  paid 

sufficient  attention  to  the  principal  branch  of  the 

qnery,  duly  end^avotiring  "  to  train  np  their  children, 

MTvantfl,  and  others  nnder  their  care,  in  a  religious 

life  and  conversation,*'  there  would  be  fewer  exoep- 

tioDB  in  the  other  branch.    He  thought  it  was  Chru- 

dan  timflicUy  which  our  principle  as  to  dress  called 

upon  08  to  exemplify,  and  not  pectdiarUy.    He  then 

took  occasion  to  adTert  to  the  circumstance  of  some 

of  our  members  who^  though  considered  exemplary 

enoagh  in  regard  to  the  outward  badge  of  plainness 

of  apparel,  were  yet  stumbling-blocks  to  some  of  our 

joonger  members,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  also 

exemplify  self-denial  in  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 

catiog  liquors-^a  point  of  far  more  importance  than 

the  peculiar  cut  of  a  garment. 

This  view  of  the  question  was  dwelt  upon  at  con- 
siderable length,  consecutively,  by  a  number  of  other 
Friends,  who  advocated  the  leaving  of  our  youth,  and 
such  as  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  assume  the  peculiar 
garb  of  the  Society,  at  liberty  to  dress  acoonling  to 
the  dictates  of  Christian  simplicity,  instead  of  looking 
down  upon  them  as  unfit  for  service  in  the  church, 
because  of  their  thus  differing  from  others. 

The  above  is,  we  believe,  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  in.  £ivour  of  the  foregoing  views. 

An  equal,  or  probably  a  greater  number  of  Friends 
took  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  the  question.    The 
first  in  this  direction  speaking  somewhat   briefly, 
he  was  followed  by  another,  who  enlarged  upon  It  in. 
a  Tery  lucid  and  satisfactory  manner,  showing  the 
soundness  of  the  Society's  testimony  in  this  particular, 
and  its  scriptural  authority.    The  testimony  involved 
not  only  the  duty  of  exemplifying  Christian  simplicity, 
but  also  that  of  resisting  the  ever-fluctuating  caprices 
oi  fcuhion.    It  is  not  enough  that  an  article  of  attire 
shall  be  smp20— the  highest  style  of  fashion  may  occa- 
sionally chance  deservedly  to  bear  this  character;  but 
onr  Christian  profession  prohibits  a  change^  merely 
becatise  such  simple  article  has  ceased  to  be  fashion- 
able.    Aa  a  necessary  consequence,  if  we  thus  stand 
still  and  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  we  cannot  avoid 
becoming  singular  or  peculiar.    But  this  peculiarittf 
is  not  what  our  profession  dictates — it  is  rather  what 
fiishion  exacts  from  us,  because  we  refuse  to  swim  in 
its  current;  so  that  it  is  quite  taking  a  wrong  view  to 
suppose  that  peculiarity  is  what  our  principles  lead  to. 
It  ia  Christian  simplicity,  rendered  eventually  pecu- 
liar, because  we  cannot  follow  in  the  wake  of  fisushion. 
I        3at  perhaps  a  more  luminous  and  convincing  ex- 
position of  our  profession  in  this  particular,  as  well  as 
in    others  of  primary  importance,  has  seldom  been 
heajxl  on  such  an  occasion,  than  was  given  by  another 
Friend,  iBvho  spoke  at  very  considerable  length,  and, 
as  it  seemed  in  our  judgment,  with  evident  power  and 
unction,      fie  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  variety  of 
aspects,  general  as  well  as  particular,  giving  the  re- 
sults   of  his  own  individnid  experience,  and  of  his 
obaex-wartion,  for  which,  as  Friends  were  aware,  he  had 


larger  opportunities  than  most  We  can  scarcely  trust 
ourselves  to  attempt  to  detail  his  observations,  sen- 
sible how  difiKcult  a  matter  it  would  be  to  do  them 
justice.  What  preceding  speakers  with  whom  he 
united  had  advanced,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
text  for  his  enlarged  and  fairer  illustration;  and  while 
we  doubt  not  it  felt  painful  to  the  great  minority  to 
listen  to  what  those  who  differed  from  him  pled  for, 
it  seemed  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  they  got  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  since  it  was  the 
means  of  eliciting  such  a  communication  as  was  that 
with  which  our  friend  was  enabled  to  favour  the 
meeting. 

Quite  the  principal  part  of  this  sitting  was  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  answers  to  the  fourth  query. 
The  subject  of  gospel  ministry,  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  our  younger  members  of  either  sex 
coming  forward  in  the  ministry,  was  weightily  spoken 
to  by  one  Friend,  and  the  value  of  silent  waiting  upon 
God  very  sweetly  and  appropriately  by  another. 

Altogether,  the  occasion  was  a  highly  fiivoured  one, 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  remembrance  by  all  who 
were  present;  and  while  all,  or  nearly  all,  could  not 
but  feel  and  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  how  precious 
are  such  opportunities  when  ministers  and  others  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  church  are  enabled  to 
hand  forth  so  much  sound  doctrine,  suitable  counsel, 
solemn  warning,  as  well  as  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment, it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  regretted  that  few, 
if  any,  of  such  as  are  the  causes  of  mourning,  can  be 
reached  by  such  expression. 

The  subject  of  total  abstinence  was  also  alluded  to 
at  some  length,  the  speaker  urging  the  consideration, 
whether  the  time  b^d  ivot  arrived  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  take  some  more  decided  action  in  sup|iu«i 
of  this  movement;  but  though  the  same  subject  was 
touched  upon  by  another  Friend,  there  was  no  con- 
clusion come  to  in  the  matter. 

Friends  generally  appearing  to  have  relieved  their 
minds  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
the  derk  put  the  inquiry,  as  usual,  whether  the  con- 
cern which  had  now  been  manifested  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  body,  should  lead  to  the  issue  of  an  episUe  to 
the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  following  the  example  of  previous  years;  it 
was  accordingly  concluded  to  give  forth  an  epistle,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Bepresentatives. 

Adjourned,  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  till  eleven  to- 
morrow forenoon. 

The  Large  Committee  immediately  after  met. 
Isaac  Bobson,  Clerk,  and  Joseph  Pbasb  and  Johv 
Dtmokd,  assistants.  The  Tithe  question  came  briefly 
into  discussion,  but  was  postponed.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  General  Epistle,  and 
the  meeting  separated,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  may  direct 

SeverUhrday  morning ,  nins  o^eloch  —  The  Friends 
appointed  last  evening  in  the  Large  Conunittee  to 
take  charge  of  the  General  Epistle  met,  and  after  a 
very  hamioniouB  expression  of  sentiment,  a  sub-corn- 
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mittee  was  chosen  to  prexMure  a  draft  of  udd  docu- 
ment. 

At  eleven,  the  Tearlj  Meeting  aasembled.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  business,  a  Friend  was 
engaged  in  supplication,  much  in  the  language  of  the 
80th  Psalm:—*'  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou 
that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock,  &c.;  before  Ephraim, 
and  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  stir  up  thy  strength,  and 
come  and  save  us.  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt,"  &a  Another  Friend  followed  with  an  ac- 
ceptable communication  in  the  ministry,  arising  from 
the  text,  '^BuUd  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  aud 
showing  whence  ability  was  to  be  derived  for  re- 
storing the  waste  places — ''Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  reports  of  Distraints  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
were  then  read,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Essex  as 
usual,  having  sustained  the  greatly  preponderating 
amount,  somewhere  about  ;£2300.  A  number  of 
Friends  were  induced  to  comment  upon  the  returns, 
and  upon  the  effect  which  the  relaxation  of  our  rules 
last  year  had  produced  in  regard  to  these  returns.  It 
appearing  that  the  general  question  might  come  up 
for  discussion,  Friends  were  reminded  that,  as  it  had 
been  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  Large  Committee,  and 
was  again  likely  to  be  resumed  there,  such  as  might 
wish  to  express  their  sentiments  would  have  another 
opportunity  for  doiug  so,  without  further  encroaching 
on  the  time  of  this  meeting. 

Proceeded  next  to  read  the  epistles.  First  came 
that  from  Ireland^  followed  by  those  from  America. 
In  the  former,  as  also  in  several  of  the  latter,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  recent  separation  in  Ohio  Yearly 
Meatixigiy  narrsttng  the  action  taken  by  each  in  re- 
ference to  which  section  had  been  acknowledged.  In 
the  epistle  from  Philadelphia,  mention  is  made  of  the 
reception  of  the  document  issued  by  this  meeting  last 
year,. in  justification  of  the  part  which  it  had  decided 
to  take  in  regard  to  the  division  in  Ohio ;  and  dissar 
tisiaction  is  expressed  that,  while  appearing  to  disap- 
prove of  separations,  this  meeting  should,  as  it  seemed 
to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  have  rather  encouraged 
them  by  the  recognition  of  an  irregularly  constituted 
body,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  much  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  representatives,  viz.,  12  to  30. 

On  the  whole  having  been  read,  the  clerk  produced 
two  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  re- 
ference to  the  divided  state  of  our  Society  on  the 
American  continent,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
These  minutes  simply  stated,  that  this  subject  had 
claimed  much  attention,  and  the  object  of  bringing 
it  thus  forward  seemed  to  be  to  induce  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  so  painful  a  state  of  things.    A  consider- 
able time  was  spent  in  this  way,  many  Friends  expres- 
sing their  views  and  feelings,  but  without  arriving  at 
that  unanimity  which  was  deemed  desirable  on  so  im- 
portant, as  well  as  so  intricate  and  comprehensive  a 
subject.    While  some  thought  no  way  opened  at  pre- 
sent for  any  action  on  our  part,  and  would  wish  the 
discussion  to  drop,  others  were  of  the  judgment  that 
the  meeting  was  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  do  justice 


to  the  question,  either  by  continuing  the  discussion 
in  this  state,  or  by  passing  it  by  altogether.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  adjourn  till  half-past  four  this 
afbemoon,  in  preference,  as  had  been  suggested,  to 
Second-day  morning.  Adjourned  accordingly  at  half- 
past  two. 

In  the  epistle  from  Indiana,  it  was  stated  that  the 
large  size  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  rendered  the  trans- 
action of  its  business  inconvenient.  Five  of  the  con- 
stituent Quarterly  Meetings  had,  therefore,  proposed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  new  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be 
denominated  Western  Yearly  Meeting.  The  proposal, 
having  been  solidly  considered,  was  agreed  to,  and 
Friends  of  Indiana  wished  our  Yearly  Meeting  to 
give  an  opinion  in  reference  to  this  important  step. 

8everUhrday  afternoon^  half-pati  f<mr. — On  again 
coming  together,  the  consideration  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  resumed.  Many 
Friends  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
their  opinion,  when  a  greater  unanimity  was  evinced 
than  in  the  forenoon;  but  all  in  the  direction  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  this  meeting  to  take  any 
further  proceedings  in  the  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  the  Hicksites  was  communi- 
cated, evincing  a  disposition  which,  for  some  time, 
has  been  apparently  on  the  increase,"  for  a  reunion 
with  Friends.    One  instance  was  stated  of  two  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Hicksites  in  the  state  of  New  York 
having  applied  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  (orthodox) 
Friends  of  the  same  state,  for  admission  into  fellow- 
ship with  them.     This  information,  together  with 
more  of  a  similar  character,  seemed  to  render  it  in- 
creasingly desirable  for  some  right  way  manifesting 
itself  for  the  restoration  of  those  who,  in  the  Hicksite 
secession^  were  led  away,  to  a  great  extent,  rather  by 
party  spirit  than  by  principle.    Much  that  was  pain- 
ful was  also  stated  respecting  this  denomination,  and 
calculated  to  render  the  return  of  its  members  to  our 
Society  almost  hopeless.    With  regard,  however,  to 
the  subsequent  divisions,  those  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  more  hope  of  ultimately  effecting  a  re- 
union, seeing  they  had  less  connection  with  doctrinal 
differences,  than  with  points  of  discipline.    The  feel- 
ings of  many  Friends  were  more  particularly  affected, 
on  behalf  of  the  great  numbers  who,  by  the  late  seces- 
sion in  Ohio,  were  separated  from  our  communion — 
whole  Quarterly  Meetings  having,  by  the  action  of 
their  representatives  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854^ 
been  cut  off  from  our  fellowship.    As  already  stated, 
however.  Friends  being  very  unanimously  of  the  judg- 
ment, that  this  meeting  was  not  in  a  position  to  move 
in  the  direction  which  the  minutes  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  seemed  to  point  out,  a  minute  was  made 
to  the  effect,  that  much  sympathy  and  religious  in- 
terest had  been  felt  for  those  whose  case  had  been 
now  under  consideration;  with  a  desire  that  it  might 
please  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  so  to  influence 
their  hearts,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  fellowship 
with  our  Society,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace. 
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The  proposal  wluch  seemed  to  meet  with  most 
faroor  from  the  meeting,  was  that  made  by  a  Tener- 
able  IViend  in  the  forenoon,  to  send  one  genml  epistle 
to  our  friends  in  America,  suspending,  for  this  year, 
our  acknowledgment  of  theirs  individually.     With 
some  Friends  it  was  a  caoae  of  oomplaint^  that  the 
Meetmg  for  Sufferings,  in  sending  their  minnte  be- 
fore the  Yearly  Meeting,  did  not  accompany  it  with 
sufficient  information,  which  they  no  doubt  possessed, 
respectmg  the  state  of  our  Society  in  America — such 
•B  the  causes  which  had  led  to  its  present  divided 
condition — as  would  have  enabled  the  meeting  more 
satiB&ctorily  to  judge  what  course  it  would  be  best  to 
porsae,  in  order  to  promote  the  desired  restoration  to 
onity  and  harmony. 

One  Friend  briefly  replied  to  this  by  stating,  that 
the  secession  alluded  to  as  having  occurred  thirty 
years  ago,  as  most  present  could  not  but  be  aware, 
was  that  known  under  the  name  of  the  Hicksite  seces- 
sion, arising  from  an  extensive  and  grievous  departure 
from  the  established  and  recognized  faith  of  the  So- 
ciety.   A  subsequent  separation  was  that  which  took 
place  in  Tndiaiia,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  solely  on 
anti-slavery  grounds.    In  this  case,  as  also  in  the 
more  recent  division  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
that  in  Ohio,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  before 
it  last  year,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  sepa- 
rations proceeded  chiefly  from  differences  of  opinion 
on  points  of  discipline. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  judgment  of  some  who  spoke 
on  this  occasion,  that  having  identified  ourselves  with 
one  or  other  section  of  the  seceders,  we  had  put  our- 
selves out  of  a  proper  position  for  usefulness  iu  the 
way  we  were  contemplating ;  indeed,  as  one  Friend 
observed,  both  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  we  had 
materially  injured  our  own  standing,  by  what  seemed 
to  him  our  precipitancy  last  year,  in  the  case  of  Ohio. 
The  value  of  unity  was  also  dwelt  upon  by  a  num- 
ber of  Friends,  some  of  them  expressing  a  readiness 
to  make  great  sacrifices — not,  of  course,  of  essen- 
tlala — to  effect  its  restoration  among  our  American 
churches;  and  although  it  was  suggested  by  the  derk, 
on  entering  upon  the  discussion,  that  Friends  should 
confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  subject  before 
them — viz.,  the  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, not  taking  a  retrospective  but  a  prospective 
view,  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  so,  if  anything  like 
justice  was  to  be  done  in  the  case.  It  was  therefore 
hinted,  by  at  least  one  of  the  speakers,  that^  however 
painful  and  humiliating  it  might  prove  to  us,  there 
might  be  a  necessity  for  this  meeting  to  review  its 
own  proceedings,  if  not  also  to  annul  some  of  them, 
before  we  could  place  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  as 
w^oold  enable  us  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  ready  acceptance. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Catholic  spirit 
w^hich  the  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
seemed,  to  breathe,  had  commended  it  to  the  minds  of 
many;  the  members  of  that  body  having  embraced, 
in  their  sympathy  and  religious  concern,  not  only  such 
as  'were  still  one  with  our  Society  in  doctrine,  though 
nominally  separated  by  the  discipline,  but  those  who, 


so  far  back  as  thirty  years  since,  had  been  disunited 
for  difference  in  essentials;  in  riiort,  that  sympathy 
and  concern  extending  to  aU  vAo  bear  tha  name  of 
Friends. 

Adjourned,  at  seven,  till  eleven  on  Second-day 
morning. 

The  Laxge  Committee  met  after  the  adjournment 
•f  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  nominated  sub-committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  epistles,  whidi  were  all  appor- 
tioned, save  the  one  from  Philadelphia,  the  disposal 
of  which  is  deferred  for  consideration  on  Second- 
day  morning,  at  half-past  nine^  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ing to  that  time. 

The  Large  Committee  assembled  at  half-past  nine 
on  Seeond-da^  morning^  (Uh  Months  Mhy  1866. 

The  derk  having  intimated  the  object  of  the  present 
sitting,  viz.,  to  consider  how  to  dispose  of  the  epistle 
from  Philadelphia,  he  proposed  that  the  epistle  frx>m  our 
Yearly  Meeting  of  last  year  should  be  read,  followed 
by  the  reply  from  Philadelphia.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  tihe  expression  of  sentiment  occupied  nearly 
an  hour  and  half.  There  seemed  an  entire  unanimity 
of  judgment,  so  &r  as  could  be  ascertained  from  what 
was  said,  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  epistle.  One  Friend,  or  probably  two  at  most, 
while  not  disapproving  of  sending  an  acknowledge 
ment,  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  con- 
troverting certain  statements  in  the  epistle  fraai 
Philadelphia;  dwelling  also  on  the  little  evidence  of 
its  emanating  frt>m  that  spirit  of  love  and  brotherly 
feeling,  which  ought  to  characterize,  and  usually  dis- 
tinguishes such  documents.  The  prevailing  judg- 
ment, howvTw,  wATit  decidedly  against  our  reply 
entering  upon  controverted  pomes,  %n.  mm^iuynQ^  use  of 
any  language  in  the  least  likely  to  cause  irritation. 
While  there  might  be  some  ground  for  dissatis&ction 
with  the  course  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
had  pursued  since  1846,  when  the  Division  took  place 
in  New  England ;  and  while  the  epistle  from  them, 
which  had  now  been  read,  was  not  so  agreeably  worded 
as  we  could  wish ;  besides  its  not  appearing  that  they 
had  taken  or  noticed  the  advice  which  our  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year  had  tendered  them — still  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  they  were  an  indei>endent  body 
as  well  as  we,  and  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  which  we  had  pursued,  in  reference 
to  the  divisions  among  Friends  in  their  land,  as  we 
with  theirs. 

There  being  thus  a  general  disposition  not  to  in- 
terrupt or  suspend  the  correspondence,  some  Friends 
were  for  leaving  the  sub-committee  at  liberty  to  use 
their  own  judgment  as  to  the  topics  in  reply;  while 
it  was  the  sense  of  others,  and  the  prevailing  one,  that 
our  epistle  should  be  the  dictate  of  love^  cautiously 
guarding  against  giving  offence.  The  nomination  of 
the  sub-committee  had  .to  be  deferred  tiU  another 
sitting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  came  together  at  eleven,  in 
terms  of  adjournment.  Two  brief  religious  communi- 
cations preceded  the  opening  minute.  A  Friend  in 
the  ministry  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting  at 
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considerable  length,  in  a  seriee  of  observationa  of  a 
general  jet  comprehenBive  character,  appropriate  to 
present  circomstanoes ;  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
had  a  salutary  impression,  and  will  be  attended  with 
good  effect. 

In  answer  to  the  nsual  inquiry,  as  to  the  represen- 
tatives  having  been  intrusted  with  any  propositions, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  one  from  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Kent,  and  one  from  Bristol  and  Somerset, 
each  desiring  the  sanction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  one  of  their  respectiTe  Monthly  Meetings  being 
held  eight  times  in  the  year,  instead  of  twelve.  After 
some  cautionary  observations,  the  alterations  were 
acceded  ta 

Afterwards  came  a  proposition  from  York  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  in  reference  to  the  Society's  rules  re- 
specting marriage,  which  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat 
protracted  discussion. 

On  the  face  of  the  minute  accompanying  the  pro- 
position, there  was  the  confession  of  want  of  unanimity 
among  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  While  this 
was  freely  admitted,  it  was  stated  in  explanation, 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  A  number  of  Friends  were  of  the 
judgment,  that,  considering  the  intricacy  and  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  lack  of  information  from 
York  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  proposition  could  not 
be  entertained  this  year;  but  a  minute  made,  de- 
ferring the  consideration  of  it  tiU  next  year.  For  the 
same  reasons,  other  Friends  saw  a  necessity  for  some 
endeavour  being  made  now  to  provide  a  remedy;  at 
least,  that  the  proposition  should  W  referred  to  the 
Ijai;j|i>  P«iiiniHiH^o,  whose  report  would  come  into  this 
meeting,  and  would  not  commit  the  Society  to  any 
measure  with  which  it  was  not  fully  satisfied. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  the  proposition  was  two- 
fold, or  embraced  two  descriptions  of  cases,  viz.,  to 
permit  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  our  meetings 
and  according  to  our  rules,  wherein  only  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  a  member,  as  also  those  wheroin 
neither  party  is  in  membership,  provided  they  all 
made  the  profession  of  Friends— it  being,  of  course, 
understood  that  they  go  through  the  same  routine  as 
our  members,  in  declaring  their  intentions  before  the 
Monthly  Meetiug,  public  intimation  being  given  of 
such  intention,  and  their  deamess  of  all  other  similar 
engagements  inquired  into  and  reported,  before  per- 
mission to  celebrate  the  marriage  is  given.  It  may 
be  stated  further,  in  regard  to  the  permiBsion  thus 
sought  for  by  the  parties  referred  to,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  understood  as  conferring  right  to  membership. 
Adjourned  till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Second-day  qftemoan^  four  o*cloek, — Permission 
was  asked  and  obtained  for  a  Friend  from  Mel- 
bourne to  attend  the  Meetings  and  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Edward  Satcs.  Occupied  till  seven 
with  hearing  reports  from  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings^  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  youth, 
both  members  and  those  not  in  connection,  but 
professing  with  Friends.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions  these  reports  wers  veiy  brie^  simply  stating 


that  the  subject  had  received  attention.    The  report 
from  Bristol  and  Somerset^  however,  was  a  very  long 
one,  entering  most  minutely  into  the  details  of  the 
steps  which  that  meeting  had  taken,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  minutes  of  last  year  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  contents  of  this  report  gave  rise  to  long- 
continued  remark,  some  highly  approving  of  it,  while 
it  was  pronounced  by  others  unsound  and  unsatisfao- 
tory,  besides  there  being  no  call  for  a  document  of 
that  nature  being  preisented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Another  question  in  connection  with  the  report  was, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  sent  into  the  women's 
meeting,  much  being  said  in  commendation  of  that 
course.     This  was,  however,  decidedly   negatived. 
Next  came  the  inquiry  whether  the  Yearly  Meeting 
ought  not  to  give  the  report  an  extended  publicity, 
by  sending  it  down  with  such  minutes  as  might  bo 
ordered?     This  was  also  decided  against     Lastly, 
a  Friend  wished  to  be  informed  if  Bristol  and  Somer- 
set Quarterly  Meeting  might  not  be  allowed  to  print 
it  on  their  own  responsibility.     The  same  reply 
wsfl  given  to  this  as  to  the  other  inquiries,  on  the 
ground  that  the  report  being  addressed  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  their  property,  and  no  longer  that  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.    Generally  unsatisfactory  as  was 
the  report  in  question,  it  was  no  doubt  the  means  of 
eliciting  the  expression  of  much  sound  sentiment  by 
wav  of  correction.   And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the'  concern  manifested  on  this  occasion  on  behalf  of 
those  in  the  station  of  parents— that  they  might  be 
more  alive  to  the  responsibility  and  importance  of 
their  position,  and  be  incited  to  increased  diligence 
and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  solemn  duty, 
may  have  its  due  weight,  not  only  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present^  but  upon 
others — there  being  no  arrangements  for  communicat- 
ing religious  instruction  which  could  supersede,  or  so 
well  supply,  rightly  exercised  parental  concern  and 
oversight. 

While  a  pretty  general  impression  appeared  to  pre- 
vail, that  a  necessity  had  arisen,  owing  to  altered 
circumstances,  for  some  further  attention  to  the  class 
whose  interests  the  minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting 
had  in  view,  it  was  yet  the  conviction  of  a  number 
that,  in  the  existing  economy  of  the  Society,  as  pro- 
vided for  and  recommended  in  the  Book  of  Jtules,  a 
remedy  might  be  found  sufficient  for  all  emergencies; 
and  an  opinion  was  pretty  strongly  expressed  that  it 
was  less  an  increase  of  knowledge,  either  of  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  or  of  our  individual  duty,  that  was 
awanting,  than  an  increase  of  obedience  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  light  or  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearty 
where  He  still  teaches  as  never  man  taught,  all  thoae 
who  are  willing  to  receive  Him  in  this  the  way  of 
His  coming.  It  was  by  this  means  that  our  Society 
was  first  gathered  to  be  a  separate  people,  and  the 
alone  certain  way  of  witnessing  a  revival,  was  by  a 
recurrence  to  this,  our  great  fundamental  distinguish- 
ing principle. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  meeting  came  was  em- 
bodied in  a  minute,  continuing  the  subject  under  the 
care  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings;  requesting  them  to 
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report  agiun  next  year  wh&t  farther  they  may  by  that 
time  have  accomplished  in  this  particular. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Large  Committee  assembled, 
agreeably  to  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  re- 
sumed consideration  of  the  course  best  to  be  pursued 
with  the  epistle  firom  Philadelphia.  In  the  morning 
the  meeting  seemed  quite  prepared  to  nominate  a  sub- 
committee to  essay  an  epistle  in  reply,  had  it  not 
been  the  hour  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  sit  down. 
On  returning  to  the  question,  however,  in  the  evening, 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  was  manifested  from  what 
had  previously  prevailed,  and  so  much  of  accusation 
adduced  against  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  both  in 
regard  to  alleged  doctrinal  heresy,  and  violation  of  dis- 
cipline, as  while  no  objection  to  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence was  made,  its  nature  was  to  be  different  to  what 
seemed  to  have  been  agreed  on  at  the  previous  sitting. 
After  nearly  two  hours'  debate,  it  was  concluded  to 
set  apart  a  sub-committee,  leaving  them  at  liberty  so 
to  frame  the  answer  as  to  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  this  sitting— viz.,  that  the  only  right  way 
of  preserving  unity  and  harmony  with  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  to  tell  them  what  we  take  to  be 
the  truth,  but  yet  to  tell  it  them  in  love.  A  very 
large  committee  was  accordingly  proposed,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  twenty  Friends,  who  were  requested  to 
meet  upon  the  business  intrusted  to  them  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Third-day  morning^  ten  o^clock, — On  the  meeting 
settling  down,  the  clerk  was  engaged  in  supplication. 
Three  brief  communications  in  the  line  of  the  ministry 
also  preceded  the  opening  minute.  The  business  of 
this  sitting  was  of  a  more  varied  character  than  some 
of  the  previous  ones.  Before  the  derk  got  time  to 
intimate  what  came  first  before  the  meeting,  a  some- 
what desultory  conversation  began  in  re^ird  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  religious 
oversight  of  youth,  which  was  under  discussion  last 
evening,  one  Friend  animadverting  on  what  he 
thought  an  unsound  sentiment  of  another,  and  that 
individual  following  in  reply. 

A  series  of  observations  was  also  made  by  a  Friend, 
in  reference  to  the  same  minutes,  which,  though  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable,  seemed  to  open  the  way  for 
so  many  more  to  speak,  that  it  felt  to  many  present 
as  if  we  had  spent  too  much  time  on  a  matter  con- 
sidered as  closed  at  the  preceding  sitting. 

The  reports  from  our  public  schools  were  then 
brought  forward.  First  came  that  for  Ackworth, 
which  gave  a  very  favourable  representation  of  the 
institution,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  children's 
education,  and  the  health  of  the  large  family,  though 
the  finances  were  not  in  an  encouraging  state.  The 
income  had  been  considerably  less  for  the  year  than 
the  expenditure ;  the  average  cost  had  also  exceeded 
that  of  two  or  three  previous  years,  being  within  a 
trifle  of  £M.  This  difference,  together  with  the 
decreased  income,  was  satis&ctorily  accounted  for. 
Along  with  the  report^  there  was  presented  a  minute 
from  the  adjourned  General  Meeting  for  the  school, 
complaining  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  too 


many  children  entered  the  institution,  in  regard  to 
elementary  religious  knowledge.  This  minute  gave 
rise  to  a  somewhat  tedious  discussion,  as  to  the  best 
means  for  remedying  what  was  complained  o£  For 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  send  down  the  minute  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  presented,  was  seen  to  be  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose.  For  the  meeting  to  refer 
the  minute  back  to  the  School  Committee,  with  in- 
structions for  it  to  prepare  and  bring  to  next  General 
Meeting,  for  its  adoption  and  distribution,  an  address 
to  Friends  upon  the  subject^  was  also  seen  to  be  tm- 
constitutional,  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  thereby 
be  made  responsible  for  what  it  never  hkd  seen; 
although,  in  justification  of  such  a  procedure,  it  was 
argued,  that  as  the  Quarterly  Meetings  all  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  General  Meeting,  the  proposed 
address  might  be  expected  to  be  one  that  this  meet- 
ing could  not  hesitate  to  approve.  This,  however, 
was  overruled,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  to 
commit  the  minute  as  above  suggested ;  but  instead 
of  Ackworth  General  Meeting  issuing  what  might  be 
presented  for  its  acceptance,  it  was  to  bring  it  to  this 
meeting  next  year. 

The  reports  from  the  other  schools  succeeded,  and 
occasioned  but  little  remark.  Their  reception  was 
minuted  as  acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  teachers  was  alluded  to,  and  some  infor- 
mation communicated  respecting  the  Flounders'  Insti- 
tute, SB  offering  great  encouragement  to  enter  upon 
the  highly  honourable  and  most  useful  avocation  of  a 
teacher.  At  this  institution,  as  is  probably  known  to 
most  reaOnn  cf  Tha  Britiah  FrUndy  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  receive,  gratuitously,  a  niBV-«iMa  edu- 
cation, expressly  with  the  intention  of  qualifying 
them  to  become  teachers ;  and  it  was  thought  very 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  parents,  who  had 
families  requiring  to  choose  occupations,  should  be 
called  to  the  advantages  thus  provided. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  produced  a  report, 
stating  their  having  examined  the  same  as  directed, 
and  gave  a  statement  that  they  found  them  correctly 
kept.  There  appeared  a  considerable  balance  on  hand; 
but  a  collection  equal  to  that  of  last  year  was  ordered 
to  be  made  in  all  the  Quarterly  and  General  Meet- 
ings, to  meet  current  and  anticipated  demands.  The 
bequest  of  Albxahder  Morrison  was  acknowledged 
in  the  statement;  and  some  account  of  himself,  and 
what  had  induced  him  to  make  the  bequest^  seeing  he 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  Friends,  was  communi- 
cated by  Jambs  Bowdsn,  and  was  interesting  to  the 
meeting.  The  particulars  having  been  recently  given 
in  this  paper,  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

A  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  next 
read,  in  reference  to  a  subject  committed  to  it  by  last 
Yearly  Meeting — ^the  mode  of  answering  the  queries. 
The  proposal  contained  in  the  minute  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Large  Committee ;  and  the 
business  of  the  sitting  terminated  with  reading  the 
report  on  the  stock  of  books  under  care  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings.! 
Adjourned,  near  two,  till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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Third<lay  cfftemoonjfaur  o^dod. — ^The  first  business 
taken  up  at  this  sitting,  was  another  minute  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  accompanied  with  a  report  on 
the  subject  referred  to  their  consideration  by  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  viz^  the  alteration  in  certain  of  the 
Society's  rules  in  regard  to  mazriage.  A  draft  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  proposed  to  supersede  the  present 
was  submitted,  and,  after  some  explanations,  adopted; 
together  with  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  marriage.  Some  slight  alteration  in  marriage 
certificates  being  thus  rendered  requisite,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  report  to 
a  future  sitting. 

The  change  in  the  rules  above  referred  to,  consists 
in  simplifying  the  procedure  in  presentations  of  mar- 
riage ;  requiring  the  man  only  to  appear  personally 
before  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  and  verbally  to  de- 
clare his  intentions.  A  certificate  signed  by  the 
woman  Friend,  and  duly  attested,  is  to  sufiice  on  her 
part  Where  parties  belong  to  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  men's  meeting  is  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment as  at  present,  and  inform  the  women's  meeting 
of  the  case,  which  is  to  make  a  similar  appointment, 
reporting  the  result  of  inquiry  to  the  men's  meeting ; 
when,  if  no  obstruction  offers,  the  parties  are  to  be 
set  at  liberty  to  solemnize  their  marriage. 

Where  the  parties  belong  to  different  Monthly 
Meetings,  the  course  of  procedure  is  the  same  as  re- 
gards the  man;  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  case 
having  to  send  a  notification  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
to  which  the  woman  belongs — ^that  meeting  to  acquaint 
their  women's  meeting,  whose  duty  wUl  be  the  same 
as  at  present.  The  woman's  Mootliljr  Meeting,  on 
j»ttiiii-iMg  iflfdnaation  from  the  meeting  to  which  the 
man  belongs,  that  he  is  dear  of  all  similar  engage- 
ments, is  then  to  liberate  the  parties  as  at  present. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Meeting  for 
Suffsrings,  appointed  to  correspond  with  Friends  in 
foreign  parts,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  account,  was  that 
respecting  the  two  mouths*  meetiug  at  Stavanger, 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  admitted  fifteen  individuals 
into  membership,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

William  Taknsr,  in  a  letter  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, which  was  also  read,  gave  some  additional  and 
very  interesting  and  encouraging  intelligence  respect- 
ing Friends  in  Norway — the  result  of  his  observation 
in  the  religious  visit  he  paid  them  last  year. 

Adjourned,  near  seven,  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon ;  Meetings  for  Worship,  as  usual,  to  occupy 
the  forenoon. 

The  Large  Committee  immediately  came  together, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  proposition  of  York  Quarterly 
Meeting.  A  representative  from  that  Meeting,  in  a 
lengthened  line  of  aigument,  adducing  striking  sta- 
tistical information,  made  out  a  strong  case  in  ikvour 
of  what  the  proposition  suggested.  His  speech  hav- 
ing occupied  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  some 
Friends  being  anxious  to  express  their  sentiments,  the 
meeting  adjourned  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  till  another  opportunity. 
Fourlhrday  itfUmoon,  6ih  Month,  28M.— Met  at 
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four  o'clock.  The  meeting  of  the  Tract  Association 
was  fixed  to  be  held  at  nine  o'dock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing (Fifth-day). 

The  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopting  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  in  &v6ur  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishments,  was  brought  under  considera- 
tion at  this  sitting.  Friends  appeared  very  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  such  a  petition,  with  two,  or  at 
most  three  exceptions.  One  of  the  dissentients  said 
that  this  was  not  an  article  of  the  Society's  faith  on 
which  we  were  united,  as  in  the  peace  or  slavery 
questions,  and  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  petition 
in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity.  Another  expressed 
his  hope,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  bring  in  the 
draft  of  a  petition  would  not  take  the  high  ground  of 
Scripture  authority,  as  opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  While  disapproving  of  this  last  penalty  of  the 
law,  he  thought  there  were  suffidently  strong  reasons 
against  its  infliction,  without  having  recourse  to 
Scripture  in  support  of  its  abolition.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  had  not  been  cases,  or  that 
such  might  not  again  occur,  in  which  this  punishment 
was  justifiable.  His  reason  for  such  belief  being  this, 
that  he  could  not  dare  to  be  wise  above  what  was 
written,  and  that  he  might  not  differ  from  an  inspired 
apostle,  who  said  the  magistrate  did  not  bear  the 
sword  in  vain.  He  could  not,  therefore,  unite  in  a 
petition  taking  the  high  ground  of  Scripture  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained,  that 
Friends  were  as  unanimous  herein  as  they  were  on 
the  unlawfulness  of  war  and  slavery,  and  that  no  pe- 
tition ought  to  go  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  which 
was  not  based  on  the  inviolability  of  human  life  under 
the  gospd  dispensation.  Those  who  thought  diffe- 
rently were,  of  course,  not  expected  to  sign  the  petition. 
After  the  condusion  was  come  to  that  the  petition 
should  be  prepared,  a  proposal  was  made  and  about 
to  be  adopted,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  saving  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  to  commit  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  document  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
This  course  was,  however,  objected  to,  and  the  origi- 
nal proposal  adopted,  viz.,  that  the  petition  should  be 
the  act  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself,  as  likely  to  be 
more  impressive.  A  conmiittee  was  thereupon  named, 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  petition  to  a  subsequent 
sitting. 

Proceeded  with  reading  certain  selected  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  embracing  epistles  from 
the  committee  of  that  body  appointed  to  correspond 
with  Friends  abroad-— one  addressed  to  the  four  meet- 
ings in  South  Australia,  and  another  to  the  meetings 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  These  were  followed  by  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Robert  Lindset,  addressed 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  giving  a  narrative  of 
the  religious  visit  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  since 
1852  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  to  South 
Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  &C.  The  letter  was  listened  to  with  deep 
attention,  as  were  also  his  own  verbal  additions; 
from  both  of  which  sources  the  meeting  was  put  in 
possession  of  more  ample  information  concerning  our 
members,  and  those  connected  with  Friends  in  those 
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eolonieSy  than  had  preyioosly  been  communicated; 
and  much  sympathy  was  awakened  in  their  behal£ 

Farther  information  was  obtained  from  Edwabd 
Satce;  also  from  Chablbs  Mould,  the  Friend  already 
alluded  to  as  having  come  from  Melbourne,  and  who 
was  allowed  to  be  introdaoed  into  the  meeting.  The 
trying  circumstances  in  which  the  meetings  in  South 
Australia  are  placed,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
members  requiring  pecuniary  relief,  and  there  being 
comparatively  few  able  to  contribute,  presented  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  Friends  in  this 
coimtry;  more  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  those 
requiring  relief  were  members  of  English  or  Irish 
Monthly  Meetings,  upon  whom  our  Friends  in  these 
colonies  had  never  yet  made  any  demand.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  national  stock  would  be  well  ap- 
plied in  rendenog  the  needful  assistance;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  application  of  that  fund  was  disputed, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  to  assist 
our  Friends  abroad,  both  in  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  to  defray  the  rent  of  a  place  where  they  may  hold 
their  meetings  for  worship,  present  circumstances 
makiug  it  unadvisable  to  think  of  building  a  meeting- 
house. Intimation  was  then  given,  that  &  subscrip- 
tion paper  lay  in  the  clerk*s  office,  on  which  such  as 
inclined  might  put  down  their  names  and  offerings. 

A  message  came  from  the  women's  meeting,  stating 
that  Friscilla.  Green,  who  had  received  a  certificate 
for  religious  service  in  America,  was  desirous  before 
leaving  to  have  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  young, 
and  requesting  the  concuirence  of  the  men's  meeting. 
Unity  being  expressed  with  her  concern,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  meeting  should  be  held  on  Sixth-day  evening, 
at  six  o'clock,  in  Devonshire  House. 

Adjourned  to  half-past  ten  to-morrow  morning. 
The  Large  Committee  sat  down  directly,  and  re- 
sumed consideration  of  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

A  Friend  belonging  to  that  Quarterly  Meeting 
spoke  at  considerable  length  agairut  the  proposition, 
and  chiefly  by  way  of  reply  to  the  arguments  adduced 
the  previous  evening  by  another  Yorkshire  Friend 
in  support  of  it  To  give  a  detail  of  what  these,  the 
two  principal  speakers,  advanced,  would  &r  exceed 
our  limits.  Still  less  could  we  find  room  for  what 
was  argued  pro  and  coriy  by  the  many  others  who 
•poke  upon  tiie  question. 

After  hearing  both  parties,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
determine  on  which  side  the  sympathy  preponderated; 
but  as  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  grow  with  the  discussion,  it  became  obvious 
thSt  no  united  decision  could  be  arrived  at  now,  while 
further  debate  gave  little  promise  of  facilitatiDg  a 
mature  judgment  The  clerk,  therefore,  prepared  a 
minuta  to  inform  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  after  solid 
deliberation^  it  had  concluded  to  recommend  that  the 
question  should  be  deferred  till  next  year. 
The  committee  then  adjourned. 


the  29th  of  5th  Month,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  large,  both  of  men  and  women  Friends. 

The  Report  of  the  Ck>mmittee  was  presented;  ex- 
tracts from  the  Reports  of  Auxiliary  Associations 
were  read,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
details  furnished  relative  to  the  subject  of  Tract  dis- 
tribution. 

There  was  considerable  expression,  on  the  part  of 
those  present,  upon  matters  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  various  operations  in  different  localities,  and 
Friends  generally  were  encouraged  to  increased 
diligence  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 


FRIBKDB'  TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Fifbh-day  morning, 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(  Continued,) 

Fifth-day  morning^  fQth  of  6th  month,  haKf-paOL  ten^ 
— The  forepart  of  this  sitting  was  occupied  with 
ministerial  communications,  partly  addressed  to  the 
youth,  and  in  part  bearing  on  the  general  state  of 
Society,  as  previously  brought  under  review^  by  the 
answers  to  the  queries. 

Before  the  clerk  got  proceeding  with  the  business, 
BicHARD  EsTHERBROOK  Said  he  believed  it  might  be 
in  the  way  of  his  religious  duty,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
women's  meeting;  and  his  concern  being  united  with, 
he  was  encouraged  to  attend  to  the  service,  John 
Dtmond  and  Bobert  Wkrr  Fox  accompanying  him. 

The  derk  thereafber  took  up  some  additional  se- 
lected minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  first 
embraced  a  report  of  the  committee,  in  reference  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Address  to  Sovereigns  on  the 
subjeotr  «£  SlavAry.  The  attention  of  the  meeting 
being  thus  called  afresh  to  this  iBiput4MM»4  oosi/Mim.  it 
was  agreed  that  a  paragraph  in  reference  to  it  should 
be  inserted  in  each  of  our  epistles  to  America.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  sub-committees  should  attend 
to  this,  but  it  was  thought  better  for  a  few  Friends  of 
the  meeting  to  prepare  a  paragraph  and  submit  it 
to  a  future  sitting.  The  subject  appearing  not  to  have 
been  noticed  in  the  general  epistle  for  some  years,  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  have  an  allusion  to  it  this 
year;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  that  document,  to  attend  to  this 
suggestion. 

A  second  minute  brought  forward  a  report  on  the 
Negro  and  Aborigines'  Fund.  It  appeared  that  this 
fund,  which  had  been  collected  in  1851,  and  amount- 
ing to  something  like  j£2600,  was  now  exhausted,  ex- 
cept a  small  balance  of  £50  or  £G0,  The  fund  having 
been  of  great  service,  and  there  being  a  wide  field 
for  continued  extension  of  assistance  in  the  same 
direction,  it  was  agreed  to  raise  another  fund  of  equal 
or  greater  amount,  and  a  subscription  paper  was  to 
be  laid  on  the  derk^s  table  for  the  purpose,  besides 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  being  requested  to  collect  and 
rendt  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  their  re« 
spective  correspondents  in  London. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  way  in  which  this  fund  had 
been  appropriated,  was  chiefly  in  supplying  the  means 
of  education  to  the  negro  and  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies;  and  this  being  also  the  only  way  open 
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for  Friends  contributing  to  the  cause  of  missions,  in 
consistency  with  our  reUgious  prindples,  the  hint  was 
thrown  out  that  the  contribution  ought  to  be  on  a 
liberal  scale.  The  former  fund,  collected  fire  years 
ago,  gave  only  about  ;£500  per  annum  for  this  great 
object;  and  this,  it  was  observed,  was  but  a  small  sum 
for  our  Society  to  devote  in  this  direction. 

Another  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
taken  up  at  this  sitting,  had  reference  to  a  pubHcation 
undertaken  by  that  body,  entitied  A  Plea  for  Migious 
Liberty y  or  LibeHy  of  Coneeienee;  which,  it  appeared, 
had  been  a  concern  of  our  late  friend  William  For- 
OTBB,  and  which,  the  recent  assembling  of  the  pleni- 
potentaries  at  Paris  seemed  to  render  a  suitable  time 
for  issuing.  The  publication,  with  sundry  minutes 
respecting  it,  was  read;  and  with  some  brief  addition, 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  There  was  a  fuU  and  free 
expression  of  approval  of  this  step,  and  the  time 
chosen  for  bringing  out  the  document  was  considered 
most  opportune.  A  deputation  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  proceeded  with  it  to  Paris,  and  pre- 
sented the  different  representatives  of  the  powers  as- 
sembled at  the  Peace  Congress  with  a  copy  of  the 
Flea.  A  detail  waa  given  of  the  reception  which  the 
deputation  met  with  from  the  various  plenipotentaries, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
adopt  the  document,  leaving  it  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  to  print  and  circulate  it  yet  further  among 
the  other  European  powers,  as  also  among  our  own 
members. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Epistles  was  read, 
in  reference  to  the  conclusion  to  which  it  l>*d  aniTed, 
in  tdfltinn  iir  Hii  jfi'iip^'fTfl^n  from  York  Quarterly 
"Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  report  re- 
commended that  the  consideration  of  the  proposition 
should  be  deferred  till  next  year,  in  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  unanimously  concurred. 

The  attendance  of  any  of  our  members  at  the  display 
to  be  made  in  the  parks,  &c.,  this  evening,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace,  was  discountenanced  in  affectionate 
terms,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till  eleven  o'clock, 
to-morrow  forenoon. 

The  Laige  Committee,  it  was  arranged,  should  sit 
down  at  five  this  afternoon. 

Fifihrday  evening j  five  o^doeh. — The  Committee  on 
Epistles  assembled  in  the  large  meeting  house,  the  old 
one  having  been  found  frequently  too  small. 

The  first  business  on  this  occasion,  was  the  minute 
on  the  mode  of  answering  the  queries,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  considera- 
tion. It  gave  rise  to  much  verbal  criticism,  and  ulti- 
mately passed  with  little  alteration.  As  it  will  no 
doubt  be  sent  down  into  the  counties,  it  seems  scarcely 
needful  to  allude  to  its  contents  in  thb  place,  further 
than  to  state,  that  it  prescribes  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  making  exceptions  in  the  answers.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  ''disoonrages*' 
bringing  forward  specific  exceptions  on  suspicion,  or 
in  cases  where  the  supposed  offender  has  not  first 
been  **  dealt  with  in  privacy  and  tenderness,''  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  precept  in  Matthew 


xviii.  16-17— "If  thy  brother  trespass,"  &c  Bead 
and  approved  with  little  alteration,  the  paragraph  on 
slavery  intended  for  insertion  in  each  of  the  American 
epistles. 

The  draft  of  the  epistle  to  North  Carolina,  and  of 
that  to  Ireland,  were  also  read  and  approved;  when 
the  committee  adjourned  till  half-past  nine  to-morrow 
morning,  having  sat  upwards  of  three  hours. 

Sixth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  20th. — ^The  Large 
Committee,  as  also  ihat  on  the  General  Epistle,  met  at 
half-past  nine. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  assembled  at  eleven.  After 
reading  the  register  for  young  men,  &c.,  the  petition 
to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
came  under  consideration.  It  was  again  opposed,  on 
the  ground  already  stated ;  but  by  so  very  few  in- 
dividuals, that  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  ample  ex- 
pression of  most  cordial  concurrence,  adopted  it  In 
order  to  insure  as  extensive  signature  as  possible  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  petition 
was  to  be  in  readiness  for  that  purpose  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

At  a  former  sitting,  a  small  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  form  of  marriage  certificate, 
with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  alteration  as 
the  new  rules,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  presentation 
of  marriage,  rendered  necessary.  The  committee  re- 
ported having  attended  to  their  appointment,  and 
produced  an  amended  form  of  certificate,  which  was 
acceptable;  and  it  was  left  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings to  carry  the  amendment  into  effect. 

The  said  committee  had,  at  the  same  time,  revised 
the  new  rules  which  had  been  previously  brought  in, 
and  suggested  some  slight  verbal  alterations,  and  these 
being  considered  improvements,  were  adopted.  The 
time  agreed  on  for  commencing  the  new  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  fixed  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
9th  Month  next. 

The  minute  of  counsel  in  reference  to  marriage, 
which,  as  already  stated,  had  been  originally  intro- 
duced appended  to  the  rules,  but  agreed  to  be  issued 
separately,  came  again  under  i-eview,  and  it  waa 
thought  a  preferable  course  to  withhold  it,  leaving  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  have  it  annexed  to  the 
general  advices. 

A  short  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  then  read,  intimating  that  John  Hodgkiv  had 
been  commissioned  to  lay  before  Friends  a  statement  re- 
specting the  present  position  of  that  body.  It  was  some- 
what to  this  effect,  that  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  undertake  a  considera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
with  a  view  to  some  improvement  therein.  The 
original  object  of  that  meeting  having  long  ceased  to 
require  attention,  it  was  suggested  that  another  name 
might  be  found,  by  which  it  might  be  more  appropri- 
ately designated.  While  no  complaint  was  made  of 
the  duties  being  too  onerous  for  those  upon  whom 
they  chiefly  devolved,  yet  to  show  how  much  the 
basis  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  in  course  of 
time  been  narrowed,  it  was  mentioned  by  John  Hodo- 
KiN  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  had  been  reduced 
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in  number  by  various  causes,  such  as  amalgamation, 
&c^  from  tbirty-four  to  twcnty-tliree. 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  remark,  and  led  to  the  correction  of  some  mis- 
apprehensions in  reference  to  the  constituency  of  this 
standing  committee  of  the  Society,  and  many  Friends 
expressed  their  sense  of  obligation  for  the  very  efficient 
and  valuable  services  'which  it  had  rendered  to  the 
body. 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  recommend  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  to  request  the  various  Quarterly  and 
General  Meetiugs  to  appoint  representatives  to  a 
conference,  to  be  held  in  London,  at  such  time  as 
might  bo  deemed  most  suitable ;  when  the  whole 
question  as  now  submitted,  could  be  considered,  and 
a  report,  presented  to  this  meeting  next  year ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  present  members  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  to  be  entitled,  ex  officio,  to  seats 
in  said  conference. 

Adjourned,  after  sitting  nearly  four  hours,  till 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  meeting  appointed  for  Pkiscilla  Grben,  being 
to  take  place  at  six  this  evening,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
did  not  assemble.  Two  committees  on  epistles,  and 
the  Large  Committee,  however,  had  sittings,  and  the 
latter  adjourned  till  nine  in  the  morning. 
^  Seventh-day  morning,  Z\gt  of  5th  Month, — The  Large 
Committee  sat  down  at  nine.  The  Epistle  to  Flula- 
delphia  was  read,  and  passed  with  little,  if  any,  alter- 
ation. The  General  Epistle  was  also  read  a  first  time. 
Adjourned  tiU  such  time  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
direct 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Some  routine  business,  usual  at  this  time,  and  em- 
bracing information  as  to  the  discontinuing  and  estab- 
lishing of  certain  meetings  for  worship,  and  the  calling 
over  of  the  list  of  correspondents,  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  replies  to  various  epistles  were  proceeded 
with.  They  elicited  very  little  comment,  and  were 
mostly  signed,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations. 
Adjourned  till  four  this  afternoon;  the  Committee  on 
Epistles  to  come  together  at  the  close  of  this  sitting. 

Seventh-day  <rfternoon, — Met  at  four  o'clock.  The 
Epistle  to  Philadelphia  not  having  been  overtaken  at 
the  forenoon  sitting,  was  now  read,  finty  as  it  had 
passed  the  Large  Committee,  then  with  an  alteration, 
which  the  Friends  who  had  prepared  it  thought 
would  be  an  improvement.  Friends  seeming  gene- 
rally to  consider  it  in  this  light,  the  epistle,  so  altered, 
was  therefore  adopted  and  signed. 

The  epistles  to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
America  were  very  much  of  the  same  tenor  as  usual. 
The  one  to  Philadelphia,  however,  being  of  a  different 
(diameter,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  what  are  its  dis- 
tinguishing features.  When  the  epistle  from  that 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  narrative  of  proceedings,  that  allusion  was 
Boade  to  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  appearing  to 
be  somewhat  accusatory  of  Friends  in  this  country, 
in  regard  to  the  divisions  among  our  Yearly  Meetings 
in  America,  a  reply  or  acknowledgment  was  not 
matter  of  course,  as  with  the  epistles  from  other 


places;  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  the  Large 
Committee  to  take  into  its  consideration  whether  any 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it  at  all.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  committee  did  discuss  that  point,  and 
concluded  to  send  a  reply.  The  prevailing  disposition 
originally  apparent  was  to  couch  this  reply  in  geneitd 
terms,  expressive  of  our  brotherly  affection^  avoiding 
all  reference  to  disputed  points,  and  every  word  that 
might  have  an  irritating  tendency.  But  at  a  subse- 
quent sitting  of  the  committee,  this  course  was  dis- 
i^proved  of,  and  it  was  averred  that  if  we  wrote  at 
all,  we  could  not  but  employ  the  language  of  remon- 
strance and  self-vindication.  This  decision  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  very  large  sub-committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  epistie  of  the  tenor  here  indicated. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated  as  the 
contents  of  the  epistle  from  Philadelphia,  it  may  here 
be  renuirked  that  the  passage  which  felt  most  obnox- 
ious to  many,  was  one  which  averred  in  substance, 
that  the  dissemination  of  unsound  doctrinal  works 
among  Friends  in  America,  and  written  by  our  mem- 
bers, was  the  original  and  chief  cause  of  the  divisions 
among  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  that  country. 

The  epistle,  in  reply,  quotes  this  passage,  and  says 
it  has  led  this  meeting  to  recur  to  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
and  this  country  in  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  secession 
in  New  England,  and  to  a  reiteration  of  our  doctrinal 
belief  then  issued,  as  harmonizing  essentially  with 
that  of  our  early  Friends;  and  that  we  are  thus  en- 
titled to  cast  from  us,  wiUi  boldness  and  firmness,  all 

imputation  of  departure  from  the  primitive  fiuth  of 
the  Society. 

Whether  the  passage  above  aliuaea  w  maA.  «vy. 
swered,  was  meant  to  convey  an  opinion  simply  as  to 
the  causes  of  division,  and  not  an  accusation  against 
Friends  of  this  land,  seems  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 
If  the  latter,  then  it  may  have  been  rightly  treated; 
but  if  only  the  former,  our  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
may  be  ready  to  inquire  why  we  were  so  anxious  to 
cast  from  us  an  imputation  which  they  did  not  intend 
to  bring  against  us. 

The  paragraph  prepared  to  be  added  to  the  epistle 
after  it  had  passed  the  Large  Conmiittee,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  generally  considered  an  improvement, 
was  somewhat  to  this  effect — ^but  having  been  read 
only  once^the  following  may  be  a  very  imperfect  out- 
ine:~In  allusion  to  what  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
assign  as  the  cause  or\he  unhappily  divided  state  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  our  epistle  expresses 
the  belief,  that  a  critical  examination  of  isolated  pas- 
sages from  the  writings,  whether  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  the  diffusion  of  such  criticisms  by 
means  of  official  printed  documents,  or  through  perio- 
dioal  publications,  was  ii^jurious  both  to  the  peace  of 
the  Society,  and  hurtful  to  all  who  undertook  such  a 
work;  as  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  of  the 
writings  thus  criticised,  had  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  body.      ' 

Even  after  the  epistle*  was  thus  amended,  some 
Friends  felt  that  it  scarcely  met  their  views;  because, 
while  especially  careful  to  repudiate  the  charge,  if 
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ehtfge  it  be,  of  our  hayiBg  departed  from  the  esta. 
bliflhed  fidth  of  the  Society;  this  reply  to  Friends  of 
Philade]{4ua  paases  over  unnoticed,  their  objection  to 
oar  prooednre  last  year  in  regard  to  Ohio.   And  again, 
while  very  explidt  in  ooademnfttiion  of  eriticism  on  a 
certain  class  of  'writings,  because'  of  its  hurtful  ten- 
dency upon  those  undertaking  it^  as  well  as  regards 
the  harmony  of  the  body,  there  is  not^  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  reply,  an  equally  exj^cit  expression  of 
disapproval  of  the  writings  subjected  to  this  ordeal ; 
leaving  it  ti&us  to  Friends  of  Phiiadelphia,and,  it  may 
foe^  others  also,  to  infer,  that  our  safety ,  individually 
and  collectively,  lies  in  allowing  some  members  to  dif- 
fer as  much  as  they  indine  from  our  established 
authorities ;  and  our  danger y  in  allowing  oldier  mem- 
bers to  stem  the  diffusion  of  what  they  deem  heresy, 
by  pointing  out  when  those  authorities  are  impugned. 
If  Friends  of  Philadelphia  should  take  this  as  the 
mind  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  to  be  feared 
oar  epistle  will  not  draw  the  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween us  doser  than  they  now  are.     As  a  whole, 
however,  the  epistle  breathes  so  loving  and  tender  a 
q)irit)  and,  in  our  af^rehension,  maaifests  so  strong  a 
desire  to  avoid  giving  ofiesee,  with  an  equally  strong 
anxiety  for  our  unintemipted  harmony  with  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  and  for  their  reeondliation  with  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  that  it  is  eamestiy 
to  be  hoped  both  objects  may  be  promoted  by  the 
epistle  now  issued. 

The  GenerallEpMtle  was  then  read,  and  with  little 
alteration  adopted.  In  the  conduding  minute,  there 
was  an  appropriate  record  made  of  the  grateful  feel- 
ing entertained  /(grJiu ■.M.m^or-IHvine  favour 

^■aJnyXBe"  session,  and  the  prevalence  of  so  much 
brotheriy  love  and  condescendon — under  which  feel- 
ing, and  afitef  a  aolemn  pause,  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated 


HESTU76  OF  J&IKISTE&S  AKD  ELDERS. 

At  the  concluding  sitting,  which  assembled  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening  ensuing  the  dose  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  usual  report  frcHn  the  Committee  of 
Elders  was  read,  previously  to  entering  upon  the 
main  business. 

Certificates  were  respectively  brought  in,  appro- 
priate to  the  concerns  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
previous  sittings,  by  our  Frien^  Joseph  Buckley  and 
pRisciiiLA  Green.  The  latter  document^  in  brief, 
appropriately  described  the  feding  into  which  the 
meeting  had  been  introduced,  and,  it  might  be  said, 
re-introduoed,  by  reason  of  the  delicate  health,  and 
more  than  usual  claim  to  sympathy  of  the  last-men- 
tioned Friend.  Both  certificates  had  a  cartful  re- 
vision, and  were  with  much  cordiality  approved.  . 

The  meeting  terminated,  under  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing of 4he  sense  of  heavenly  goodness  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  it  on  this  occasion,  thcug*i  rather  brief 
in  the  time  occupied;  yet  not  with  seeming  haste, 
which,  though  straitened  for  time,  was  also  not  ob- 
servable when  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Lu-ge  con- 
duded. 


WOMEN'S  YEARLY  MEETING. 

FirH  Sitting. — Foiuih-day  morning,  tith  Month,  21«^. 
— ^After  silence  had  spread  over  us,  a  Fiiend  was  en- 
gaged in  supplicating  Divine  strength  and  wisdom  for 
us  during  these  solemn  seasons — commencing  ^  O 
Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubima,  shine 
forth,"  &c.,  ^'Let  Thy  Urim  and  Thy  Thummim  be 
with  thy  Holy  One  whom  thou  hast  proved  at  Marah," 
&c.    Another  Friend  also  was  exercised  in  fervent 
prayer.    She  was  followed  by  an  aged  Friend,  saying 
she  felt  it  a  great  privilege  again  to  meet  with  us.    She 
believed  the  everlasting  wing  of  Divine  love  was  over 
us,  and  under  its  peaceful  shadow  many  could  rejoice. 
She  fdt  renewedly  the  efficacy  of  the  prindples  of 
Truth — ^the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as  professed 
by  our  rdigious  Sodety ;  and  believing  no  other  sodety 
or  portion  of  His  church  possessed  the  same  great 
and  numerous  privileges — she  longed  that  we  might 
esteem  them  as  we  ought    Other  Friends  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  design  and  end  of  our  existence 
upon  earth,  to  glorify  God — being  ''bought  with  a 
price*' — redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  1  of  the 
shortness  of  time — of  individual  respondbility— of 
preparation  for  eternity — of  evidencing  a  growth  in 
grace,  and  in  that  knowledge  which  is  life  everlasting. 
The  answers  to  the  queries  were  proceeded  with  aa 
fai'  as  Durham,  and  a  committee  was  hdd  at  the  dooe 
of  this  sitting  to  appoint  a  derk  and  assistants  to  con- 
duct the  business. 

Second  Sitting, — Fowih-day  cftemoon.-^^grBXB, 
SsBBOHX  was  aj^inted  derk,  with  Sophia  Pease  and 
LucT  R  MouvsET  as  assistants.  K.  Backhouse  also 
kindly  consented  to  assist  The  answers  to  the  queries 
were  finished:  an  epistie  from  Nortii  Cardina  (pre- 
vented last  year  fi-om  coming  in  time,  by  adverse 
winds)  was  read ;  also  one  from  our  Sisters  in  Ireland. 

Several  Friends  alluded  to  the  defidencies  reported 
in  the  answers  brought  up,  especially  to  the  4th  query, 
and  that  relating  to  amusements.  Some  Friends  were 
appointed  near  the  dose  of  this  sitting  to  prepare  a 
summary  of  the  answers,  and  soon  after  we  ad- 
journed. 

Third  SiUing.^Fi/th^y  morning^  M.Montk,  SSd. 
— ^A  Friend  having  spoken  in  prayer,  Mabt  Tah keb 
mentioned  her  belief  that  it  was  required  of  her  to 
go  into  the  men's  Meeting.  This  acknowledgment 
had  cost  her  much  conflict,  but  she  must  leave  it  with 
her  friends  to  consider,  whether  she  should  go  or  stay. 
*'  O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me,"  was  in- 
deed the  language  of  her  heart.  Another  Friend 
uniting  in  a  similar  apprehension  of  duty,  and  miieh 
sympathy  and  luiity  having  been  expressed,  our 
frie^lda  were  liberated,  and  Mart  Fobster  and  Mart 
WfLiQUT  named  to  accompany  them.  Their  visit  was 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  visit  from  the  men's 
Meeting  by  William  Tai^ker  and  two  other  Friends 
— the  notes  of  inquiry  just  crossing  to  either  meeting. 
W.  T.  spoke  at  some  length,  and  ^dluded  to  some  who 
were  in  a  halting  and  doubting  state  of  mind;  then  to 
different  conditions  of  spiritual  experience^  from  that 
of  the  confiding  love  and  tenderness  of  the  babe  in 
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Christ)  to  the  perfect  stature  and  fulness  of  the  gospel 
— established  on  the  immutable  Bock  of  ages.  He 
adyerted  also  to  the  peculiar  snares  and  temptations 
besetting  the  various  steps  of  the  Zion^eard  pilgrim; 
and  addressed  some  who  were  ready  to  doubt  whether 
they  could,  under  their  present  feelings^  rightly  re- 
main as  Friends.  Amidst  these  perplexing  and  con- 
flicting suggestions  <^  an  unwearied  enemy,  whose 
work  it  is  to  divide,  to  scatter,  and  destroy;  he  longed 
that  sudi  would  pause,  and  with  prayer»  look  sted- 
iastly  unto  Jesus^  and  cast  every  heavy  burden  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  pausing  before  taking  any  decided 
steps.  There  were  those  who  would  gladly  be  placed 
now,  in  the  position  they  once  held  within  our  borders; 
and  surely  peace  is  far  beyond  all  else.  The  lifting 
up  of  thy  heavenly  Father's  countenance  must  be  thy 
delight  and  joy  on  earth,  and  in  Heaven;  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  pleasures  and  false  pursuits  of  this 
worid — its  riches,  its  friendships,  and  its  cares.  listen, 
I  entreat  thee^  he  continued,  to  the  voice  of  Jesus,  in 
thy  own  soul,  which  only  can  show  thee  the  way  in 
which  thou  shouldst  walk.  Let  no  stranger^s  voice 
impede  thy  progress,  nor  anything  else  separate  thee 
from  His  love,  or  turn  thee  from  that  wisdom  which 
the  gold  of  Ophir  cannot  purchase.  Many  present 
had  witnessed  the  power  of  faith  in  Jesus  to  disarm 
death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  victory,  under 
the  lovely  cottage  roof;  and  seen  the  glory  and  the 
bliss  which  the  Saviour  in  His  boundless  mercy,  grants 
to  those  who  love  and  obey  Him — a  glory  which  no 
worldly  splendour  can  afford  to  the  immortal  spirit^ 
to  the  nevernlying  soul.  In  such  moments  we  are 
ready  to  feel  and  rightly  appreciate  the  vanities  and 
trifles  of  time — the  nearness,  the  awfulness  of  being  on 
the  vei^e  of  eternity:  let  not  these  impressions  pass 
away.  Most  affectionately  W.  T.  addressed  mothers 
and  daughters,  on  their  responsibility  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  concluded  by  desiring  that  we  might  un- 
ceasingly seek  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  hear  and  obey  His  pleadings  with  us,  individually, 
now  as  of  old,  "What  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou 
me!" 

After  sweet  silence,  the  Friends  left.  A  Friend 
then  spoke  of  the  blessedness  of  inward  retirement  of 
spirit  before  ^e  Lord,  which  would  influence  those 
around  us,  and  they  would  take  knowledge  of  us  that 
we  had  been  with  Jesus.  *  Bear  ye  one  another^s 
burdens,'*  said  another  Friend,  ''and  so  fiilfll  the  law 
of  Christ*  She  believed  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  Christian  privileges — of  our  gospel  fellow- 
ship— to  be  enabled  through  the  power  of  Jesus  to 
fulfil  His  law.  Another  Friend  spoke  in  French, 
which  was  interpreted,  repeating  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
"My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.**  Desiring 
that  His  messengers  might  freely  and  fully  soW  the 
seed,  assuredly  believing  God  can  and  will  in  His 
own  time  and  way  give  the  increase.  ^  She  desfreft 
therefore,  that  we  should  submit  all  things  to  Him, 
that  his  power  and  glory  might  reign  over  ua.  A 
Friend  also  said,  ''The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
those  who  fear  Him.''  What  more  can  we  desire,  poor 
and  finite  as  we  are,  than  such  confidence;  and  what 


condescension  to  those  so  frail  and  prone  to  err,  do 
these  words  declare  i  may  we  be  fidthful  to  Him.  A 
Friend  remarked  that  she  felt  bound,  as  fit)m  the 
brink  of  the  grave  and  the  depths  of  despondency,  to 
testify  to  her  Lord's  power  and  goodness,  and  to  raise 
up  stones  of  memorial  from  Jordan  to  praise  Him  aa 
on  the  banks  of  deliverance;  and  desired  all  might  be 
enoouiaged,  for  with  Him  is  abovnding  uMrcy  and 
tender  compassion*  Prayer  andthanksgiving  followed 
by  another,  and  soon  after  this  sitting  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  afternoon* 

Fourth  SiiUng—Sixth'dayaftenMon^-'Thi^  testimoay 
respecting  Bichabd  Bab&ett,  of  Croydon,  was  read, 
A  Friend  said, "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed^  and 
we  would  best  prove  our  vahie  and  loving  esteem  for 
such  dear  Friends,  by  our  dafly  practice  in  life  and 
conversation,  following  their  example,  to  fp  and  do 
likewise. 

The  summary  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  was  read* 
A  Friend  spoke  long  on  the  duties  of  parents  relative 
to  their  dear  children — that  though  the  slavish  fisar 
in  reverence  for,  and  obedience  to  them,  does  not  now 
prevail  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  yet  that  qpenneas 
and  mutual  confidence  should  cause  more  watchful- 
ness and  Bolidtude  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  than 
during  that  time  when  their  wish  was  the  law  of  their 
children.  They  were  bound  to  chedc  all  that  is  n<A 
o£  the  Spirit  of  Christy  and  not  to  choose  the  easier 
plan  of  reasoning  his  eonvictioos  away;  but  exert? 
ing  that  tender  care,  mani&sted  by  ferae  and  faithful 
love,  which  always  desiires  and  longs  &r  their  praeeer- 
vation  from  harm — to  keep  them  from  eviL  Ag^ 
and  aicMA  aiM  ATitreated  every  parent  juresent,  not  tft 
permit  learning,  riches,  or  tli0  punNiu»«£«Ak^,.  thinffSy 
to  hinder  their  duty  to  their  ofi^»ing,  or  blind  their 
eyes  from  their  responsibility  in  tiie  sight  of  the  living 
and  most  high  God,  who  had  committed  them  to  their 
care  in  this  wilderness.  This  was  a  time  of  great  int- 
portance  in  the  position  of  our  little  portion  of  the 
Christian  diurch  on  earth,  and  she  longed  that  those 
on  whom  influence  and  example  rested,  might  rigkltyi 
uphold  those  testimonies  with  w^ich  they  are  inr 
trusted.  The  way  to  the  kingdom,  our  dear  Lord  has 
declared  to  be  narrryw;  surely  man  would  not  in  hia 
finite  wisdom  and  feeble  capacity,  widen  it!  Tb^ 
cross  must  be  borne,  and  self-demal  daily  practised, 
by  the  dkdple  of  Jesus.  Oh  \  that  we  may  eltener 
reflect  xcpoiL  his  agony  of  mind  and  spirit,  wh«i  He 
bore  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  for  our  sakes.  Surely 
we  mu^  love  Him,  for  while  y^  sinners.  He  (Red  for 
us.  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  deathl  We  know 
these  holy  truths— we  read  of  them— but  what  is  the 
impression  produced  upon  our  lives;  the  effect  upon 
ourselves.  Oh,  this  knowledge  may  be  our  condemna- 
tion, if  we  obey  not.  Intellectual  attainments,  if  not 
kept  in  subjection,  and  in  their  right  place,  greatly 
injured  the  cause  of  Christ,  occupying  time  and  talents 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  GoS ;  a'nd 
what  will  all  learning  and  science  avail  our  children,  if 
exchanged  for  the  loss  of  the  never-dying  soul  1  She 
alluded  also  to  the  time  unprofitably  spent  in  music^ 
and  to  the  imcertainty  of  our  existence  here.  Another 
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Friend  said,  ''Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field;  they  toil 
not,  they  spin  not;  and  yet  I  say  unto  yon,  that  So- 
lomon in  all  his  gloiy  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  Earthly  magnificence  and  splendour  cannot 
compare  with  the  simple  beauty  of  that  little  flower; 
therefore,  be  not  of  doubtful  mind,  nor  query  "what 
shall  we  eat,  or  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  1"  li  not  the  power  and  provision  of  your 
Lord,  sufficient  for  these  necessary  things  ?  Be  not  of 
cUmbtful  mind.  Oh,  that  the  adorning  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  may  be  our  clothing. 

Epistlesfrom  Indiana,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
were  read.  A.  Friend  remarking  on  the  low  state  re- 
corded amongst  us  from  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  said  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  there  was  only 
one  breach  of  love — ^that  love  which  ever  remains  to  be 
the  test  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  A  Friend  hoped  we 
should  be  led  into  individual  inquiry,  and  exami- 
nation of  heart,  as  in  the  light  of  the  Lord — why  so 
many  deficiencies  continue  to  exist;  and  endeavour 
before  another  year,  to  have  thepi  removed.  They 
hinder  our  progress,  they  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  A  Friend  spoke  in  prayer.  Soon  after  which, 
adjourned  till  eleven  on  Second-day  morning,  and  a 
Large  Committee  was  appointed  to  beheld  on  Seventh- 
day  morning. 

Fifth  Sitting.— Second-day  momingySthMonthy  26th. 
After  the  names  of  the  representatives  had  been  called 
over,  a  Friend  said — How  much  she  desired  on  looking 
round  on  this  large  and  interesting  assembly,  that  each 
individual  present  might  verify  the  language,  **  They  go 
from  strength  to  strength,  every  one  of  them  in  Zion  ap- 
peareth  before  Qod^^  Mini.  tinti\>  mtigui  gu  (olwind  in 
jth0^>*i,ya  01  llic  Jlock  of  Christ's  companions,  and  be  led 
by  Him,  remembering  His  gracious  invitation,  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,-"  that  we  might  live  under  abiding 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  forthose  abound- 
ing mercies,  which  are  indeed  new  every  morning. 
Another  alhided  to  the  Saviour's  rest  provided  for  the 
the  believer  in  Jesus  on  earth — ^the  glorious  rest  of 
heaven— with  desires  which  words  fail  to  express, 
that  all  present  might  continue  to  be,  and  become,  the 
disciples  of  a  meek  and  lowly,  self-denying  and  suf- 
fering Lord. 

The  testimonies  of  Sarah  Rundell,  form  Cornwall; 
of  Bekjamin  Bishop,  from  Kent,  ^nd  John  Hurst,  of 
Lincolnshire,  were  read,  and  solemn  silence  followed 
each  successively.  In  reference  to  the  second  dear 
Friend—B.  B.— a  Fi-iend  quoted  the  language— "Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  Another  Friend  said, "  Those  that 
are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in 
the  courts  of  our  God,"  &c  In  relation  to  John  Hurst, 
a  Friend  said — It  seemed  as  if  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  mortal  life,  the  love  of  Grod  so  filled  his  heart, 
as  to  be  more  than  the  frail  tabernacle  could  bear; 
and  she  longed  that  those  who  heard  this  record  of 
him  might  prove  similarly  faithful,  and  be  real  fol- 
lowers of  those  who,  through  the  prevailing  eflicacy 
of  vital  faith  and  patience,  inherit  the  promises.  The 
recollection  of  the  time  passed  with  our  late  friend 


was  peculiarly  sweet.  He  did  indeed  seem  full  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  and  humble  gratitude  and 
praise. 

A  Friend  alluded  briefly  to  the  words — "We 
will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel, 
only  let  us  be  called  by  Thy  name  to  take  away  our 
reproach."  This  is  not  denying  ourselves,  but  the 
Lord,  who  bought  us.  Another  Friend  alluded  to 
the  love  of  the  world  and  its  friendship— so  contrary 
to  that  of  Christ.  O  that  we  could  part  with  all  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  "The  path  of  the  just,"  said  a 
third, "  is  as  a  shining  light,**  &c. — and  truly  the  very 
humblest  may  attain  the  same  eternal  blessedness,  for 
I  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith, 
to  be  heirs  of  His  kingdom.  Might  none,  therefore, 
be  discouraged  from  serving  a  covenant-keeping  God. 

A  Friend  also  alluded  to  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding — the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God— in  the  full  persuasion  that  good  things  are  in 
store  for  the  humble,  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb 
— for  those  who  hear  His  voice,  and  follow  him. 
Another  Friend  said — "  One  generation  shall  praise 
Thy  name  to  another,  and  shall  declare,  O  Lord,  Thy 
mighty  acts.''  The  desire  arose  in  her  heart  for  her  dear 
younger  Friends,  that  amidst  all  the  trials  and  con- 
flicts of  this  mortal  state  of  being,  they  might,  more 
and  more,  without  reserve,  dedicate  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord.  Only  this  oan  insure  peace  to  the  immor- 
tal soul.  A  Friend  then  prayed  that  the  precious 
testimonies  we  had  heard  might  not  be  listened  to  in 
vain,  but  that,  yielding  our  hearts  willingly  to  the 
mighty  and  effectual  power  of  the  Lord,  they  might 
be  sanctified  to  His  praise  and  honour,  who  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  dominion  and  obedience  for  evermore. 

Afterwards  a  Friend  addressed  her  younger  friends 
long,  on  the  importance  of  individual  influence  and 
responsibility,  believing  many  are  little  aware  of  their 
power  over  others;  like  the  little  leaven  hid  in  the 
meal,  how  imperceptibly  it  works.  O  that  our  con- 
versation may  be  seasoned  with  Divine  grace,  and 
prove  a  savour  of  life  to  those  around  us — that  we 
may  all  become  the  time  cross-bearers  and  yok&-wear- 
ers  of  a  crucified  Lord.  Soon  after  this  the  sitting 
adjourned. 

Sixth  sitting.— Second-day  aftemoon.^lt&xX  at  four. 
A  Friend  spoke  for  some  time,  commencing  with  the 
words— «  Keep  silence  before  me,  O  islands,  and  let 
the  people  renew  their  strength,"  &c.  After  the  tes- 
timony for  Anna  Forster  from  Norfolk  was  read,  a 
Friend  rose  with  the  words—"  Gathered  to  the  just 
of  all  generations."  She  greatly  desired  that  some, 
placed  amidst  the  varied  temptations  of  life,  as  our 
late  beloved  sister  had  been,  might  remember  her 
pious  example,  and  thus  to  choose  the  good  part>  to 
shun  the  evil,  and  turn  from  the  gaities  and  fascina- 
tions of  this  delusive  world.  Little  could  we  indeed 
conceive  of  the  blessedness  of  those  beloved  ones  wh<> 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Now  freed  from  all  pollution  and 
defilement,  and  the  power  of  sin  or  death,  they  join  in 
the  song  of  endless  praise,  and  the  anthems  of  the  re- 
deemed, btfore  the  throne.    Another  Friend  said  aha 
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could  not  be  satiBfied  without  mentioning  a  remark  in 
the  valuable  record  we  had  just  heard,  which  had 
much  affected  her,  that  A.  F. "  desired  to  follow  Jesus 
through  any  river  of  afiSiction,"  and  she  greatly  wished 
that/We  mighlrbe  enabled  to  follow  him  in  the  regene- 
ration. Surely  the  love  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  do 
this,  whatever  it  may  cost  us — and  love  Him  above 
aXL  Another  Friend  said — "  Having  loved  His  own 
which  are  in  the  world,  He  loves  them  to  the  end." 
"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear,"  &c  A  Friend  said— "There  is  no  man 
who  hath  left  houses  or  lands,  or  father  or  mother, 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,**  &c.  The  promise  is  in- 
deed realized  a  hundred-fold,  not  only  in  this  life,  but 
in  that  to  come.  Another  Friend  spoke  on  the  need 
of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  repeated  the  Scrip, 
ture  passage — "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower — ^the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe/* 

Another  Friend  spoke  of  the  privilege  ef  visiting 
the  poor,  desiring  that  her  young  friends  might  not 
be  discouraged,  even  if  they  can  do  but  little^  to  re- 
lieve mental  suffering  or  outward  distress.  The  gentle, 
kind  word  of  comfort  may  tend  to  soothe  and  alleviate 
when  we  have  nothing  else  to  give— Christian  sym- 
pathy can  console  many  a  sorrowful  heart,  where  sil- 
ver and  gold  could  avail  nothing.  All  may  help  in 
the  holy  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness — each  of  us 
may  assist  to  exalt  and  increase  Christ's  kingdom 
and  glory.  Might  we  be  enabled  to  adopt  the 
prayer,  "  Search  me  O  Ood,  lind  know  my  heart,"  &c* 
A  Friend  pleaded  with  her  sisters,  whether  they  were 
so  passing  their  precious  time,  that  if  the  palo  moa 
Bulger  were  now  sent  to  them,  they  could  approve  of 
it  in  a  dying  moment,  or  when  standing  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  Most  affectionately  she  en- 
treated them  not  to  delay  the  work  of  salvation. 
This  meeting  adjourned  till  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

SwerUkSiUing, — Thirds-day  morning ^  5th  Afoni/i,  27th' 
— ^A  Friend  having  been  engaged  in  prayer,  the  testi- 
moniefl  concerning  CxLiA  Wilcox,  from  Yorkshire,  and 
Elizabeth  Barbinqton,  from  Carlow,  were  read.  A 
Friend  repeated  the  words,  *^  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord,"  &c.  In  connection  with  the  first  testi- 
mony, a  Friend  said,  "  Godliness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain — ^having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come."  How  was  this  veri- 
fied in  the  experience  of  the  dear  Friend,  Celia  Wilcox. 
Another  said,  that  Celia  Wilcox  did  truly  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  clothe  the  naked.  Her  visits  to 
her  sick  chamber,  had  indeed  been  full  of  interest; 
and  how  usefully,  during  nine  years  of  confinement 
to  her  house  from  illness — she  had  been  engaged  in 
the  service  of  others,  some  present  could  relate  better 
than  herself.  One  circumstance  she  would  mention, 
to  animate  her  young  Fiiends  in  similar  works  of  love 
and  faith — that  of  her  instructing  a  poor  chimney - 
Inreep  for  whom  she  felt,  and  evinced  much  Christian 
.solicitude. 

A  Friehd  addressed  those  who  could  only  hang 
•their  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  knew  not  how  to 
•sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land.  How  many 
l)eaatifal  plants,  said  another,  religion  makes!  and 


though  diverse  their  colours  and  designed  uses,  how 
all  grow  to  their  Saviour's  praise— each  reflects  His 
glory,  and  bears  the  impress  of  his  love.  A  Friend 
remarked  that  it  was  deeply  interesting  to  observe  in 

he  various  testimonies  we  had  heard,  how  truly  all 
though  with  different  gifts,  Were  led  of  their  Lord, 
and  kept  in  the  appointed  way.  How  varied  are  the, 
trials  of  life !  Some  seem  permitted  to  pass  smoothly 
through  time,  as  on  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  with 
none  but  hidden  conflicts  and  sorrows  (yet  not  less 
hard  to  endure),  which  are  designed  to  purify  and 
cleanse  them  from  dross  and  sin;  whilst  others  are 
brought  into  the  fiery  furnace,  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be ;  yet  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God  is  with  them  there,  and  guides  them 
safely  through,  that  they  may  tell  to  others  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  Lord,  and  praise  him.  To  all  there  is 
an  appointed  discipline  in  love  and  tender  mercy— ^ 
we  are  thus  chastened  to  prepare  us  for  the  joys  of 
heaven — ^for  the  brightness  of  that  unutterable  bliss 
when  the  service  and  conflicts  of  earth  are  over. 
"Fear  therefore  none  of  those  things  which  thou 
shalt  suffer,"  but  be  willing,  in  Jordan's  depths  or 
Zion's  heights,  to  magnify,  to  celebrate,  and  con- 
fess thy  Saviour's  name. 

A  Friend  quoted  the  Saviour^s  words,  "  I  am  glori- 
fied in  them;"  and  said,  O  how  precious  are  these 
words !  may  we  feel  their  deeply  important  meaning 
as  belonging  to  every  disciple  of  a  crucified  Lord. 
What  had  He  not  suffered  for  every  immortal  soul 
present ?  "I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name,  and 
-iriu  <UMarft  it,  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me,  may  be  in  them,  maa  x  i«.  4U/>*v^ »»  »« Le^  j^q^ 
your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me."  This,  said  another  Friend,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  our  dear  Lord,  when  about  to  leave  His 
sorrowing  disciples;  and  if  we  follow  Him,  we  shall 
in  the  end  for  ever  dwell  in  one  of  His  many  man- 
sions, prepared  for  us,  and  all  who  love  His  appearini^- 
Alluding  to  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord — 
How  are  they  watered,  said  a  Friend,  by  the  dew  of 
Heaven ;  making  the  solitary  wilderness  as  Eden,  all 
clearly  proving  the  workmanship  of  our  heavenly 
Fatheads  creating  hand.  O  how  beautiful  the  flowers 
of  true  religion — the  sweet  fruits  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesus. 

A  Friend  remarked,  What  more  could  be  said,  than 
had  been  expressed — by  precept  upon  precept^  line 
upon  line;  by  persuasion — by  entreaty— by  the  most 
emphatic  pleading,  to  beseech  us  all  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  Jesus — ^to  lay  every  crown  at  His 
feet;  and  O,  who  could  tell  how,  instrumentally,  we 
might  lead  others  from  the  spiritual  Egypt,  to  par- 
take of  the  fruit  of  the  promised  land.  Truly  the 
dear  Friend,  whose  testimony  we  had  just  heard, 
could' adopt  the  words,  "Not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness that  I  have  done,  but  by  His  mercy,"  &c.  An- 
other Friend  alluded  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
many  in  Scriptural  instruction  and  Christian  example; 
and  may  we  remember  amidst  these  privileges  (for 
such  they  are),  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  all  these 
opportunities  and  advantages  must  be  accounted  for. 
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The  idle  words  will  be  remembered  then — ^the  time 
worse  than  lost,  in  firirolons  reading,  &c.  O,  before 
it  is  too  late^  may  we  lay  hold  of  eternal  life.  Soon 
after  snpplicatton  followed,  and  this  sitting  adjonmed 
till  fonr  o'clock  on  Fonrth-day  afternoon. 

In  the  afternoon  there- was  a  meeting  of  the  Large 
Cbmmittee. 

Eighth  Sitting. — Fourth-day  afternoon, — After  a 
Riend  spoke  some  time  on  the  words,  "  I  will 
aUore  her  into  the  wilderness,  &c.,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  shall  be  a  door  of  hope,  and  I  will  give  her 
vineyards  f5rom  thence** — she  queried  with  her  younger 
friends,  if  they  had  listened  to  the  gentle  whispers  of 
the  true  Comforter,  and  had  not  found  a  door  of  hope, 
and  vineyards,  and  springs  of  water  even  in  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world,  when  Jesus  has  been  near  to  you, 
though,  you  knew  Him  not — the  water  of  eternal 
fife— to  refresh  the  lowly  pilgrim  in  the  heavenly 
journey.  "  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  followed  me 
into  an  unsown  land,"  &c. 

Epistles  to  Ireland,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Eng- 
land, were  read,  and,  with  slight  alterations,  approved. 
The  epistle  to  New  England  alluded  to  the  value  of 
a  few  words  of  fidth  and  love  to  the  erring  or  dis- 
couraged ones ;  and  that  to  North  Carolina,  to  ^  those 
in  bonds,*'  in  language  of  affectionate  encouragement. 
Reports  from  Sidcot,  Ayton,  Penketh,  Kbford,  and 
Wigton  schools  were  read ;  also,  the  advices. 

A  Friend  mentioned  that  she  feared  many  would 
be  inclined  to  go  to  the  fireworks  exhibition,  &c., 
to-morrow,  and  she  knew  it  was  a  subject  of  anxious 
solicitude  to  nnmn  drr^r  frfmr^"  i  "    """  ti"iiafArf 

consider  whether  they  could  rightly 
Join  in  such  ^festivities.  Another  alluded  to  a  dear 
brother,  who,  just  before  he  entered  eternity,  said, 
with  pain,  that  during  a  recent  Yearly  Meeting, 
such  entertainments  had  dissipated  his  Divine  im- 
pressions— and  she  believed  in  the  awful  retrospect  of 
life,  upon  a  dying  bed,  attending  such  places  could  not 
afibrd  satisfacjLion  or  peace.  Other  Friends  spoke  of 
trifling  with  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
partaking  of  such  unhallowed  joy — which,  even  now, 
has  caused  the  death  of  some  of  our  fellow-men.  One 
repeated  the  words,  *^Come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,*'  &c.  Is  not  He  our  Father  ?  and  if  He 
is,  why  do  we  not  obey  Him  ?  Another  entreated  us 
to  choose  God  far  our  friend,  not  the  world ;  and  to 
prefbr  His  truth' to  aU  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  A 
Friend  also  quoted  the  words,  '^O  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  my  commandments^"  Ac.  Who  can  wil- 
lingly deprive  themselves  of  this  everlasting  portion 
of  joy  and  blessedness. 

Peisctlla  Green  said,  as  she  was  likely  soon  to 
leave  this  for  a^iistant  land,  she  wished  to  hold  a 
meeting^  if  her  friends  felt  nothing  to  prevent,  with 
her  younger  friends;  the  time  she  left  for  them  to 
decide  as  they  considered  best.  After  a  little  while, 
much  unity  and  sympathy  were  expressed  for  our 
dear  Friend  in  this  prospect  of  religious  duty;  and 
by  a  note  from  the  men's  Meeting  we  learned  it 
was  decided,  that  a  meeting  ibr  the  members  and 


attenders  of  Friends*  Meetings  be  held  next  6th  day 
evening  at  6.  Supplication  was  offered  that  the  Lord; 
would  bless  the  labours  of  His  dedicated  servants 
that  His  work  might  prosper,  &c.,  &c.  A  Friend 
spoke  of  the  safety  and  care  extended  to  liie  disciplea 
of  the  Lord,  with  earnest  desires  that  her  younger 
friends  might  not  delay  to  enter  His  vineyard.  **  They 
that  fear  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing."^ 
Another  Friend  asked  in  prayer,  that  every  wanderer 
present  might  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  of  Inw 
manuel ;  and  another  spoke  of  the  weeping  eye  and  sor- 
rowful heart,  soon  changing  for  the  palm  branch  of 
victory  before  the  throne.  Soon  after,  this  sitting  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow. 

Ninth  Sitting,— Fifth  day  morning,  6^  month,  2Qth. 
— A  report  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  relative  to 
Friends*  books  and  tracts,  &c.,  was  read.  Several  have 
been  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  there  have  been  large  distributions.  At  Min- 
den  and  Pyrmont,  it  appeared  the  meetings  of  !FViends 
are  kept  up  on  first  and  week  days.  At  Nismes,  some 
of  our  members,  or  those  convinced  of  Friends^  prin- 
ciples, still  suffer  from  fines  or  imprisonment  because  of 
their  refusal  to  fight  or  bear  arms.  In  Norway  fifteen 
have  joined  our  Society  in  the  past  year,  by  convinoe- 
ment;  and  two  women,  not  members,  have  continued 
to  assemble  afterthe  manner  of  IViends,  for  Divine  wor- 
ship, for  fourteen  years.  A  report  besides  these  papers 
was  read  from  Wiluam  Tanner,  giving  a  lengthened 
statement  of  the  number  of  meetings,  and  members 
and  attenders,  in  Norway.  In  Stavauger  alone,  they 
number  62.  From  the  Society  ofFriends  being  the  only 
separate  body  of  Christians  from  the  Lutheran  wor- 
ship— which  is  the  national  one  in  Norway — the  posi- 
tion Friends  occupy  is  an  important  one  thera  Many 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  national  religion,  and  desirous 
of  change,  so  that  they  appear  likely  to  join  Friends,  if 
they  are  consistent  to  their  principles.  The  report 
also  alluded  to  the  want  of  instruction  and  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  the  difficulty,  from  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  inhabitants,  to  obtain  it  A  Friend  al- 
luded, with  feelmgs  of  gratitude  and  comfort,  ta  the 
circumstance  of  two  dear  Friends  (BoBERrand  Sarah 
Ann  Doeo),  about  to  visit  these  distant  shores,  to  re- 
side amongst  these  simple  and  interesting  people. 
Information  was  given  that  the  school  at  Nismes^ 
under  the  care  of  C.  Benezet  continues  to  prosper; 
and  C.  B.  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  mutual 
advantage,  that  she  could  have  some  pupils  from  Eng- 
land, who  would  converse  with  their  schooHellowB  in 
English,  whilst  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
speaking  with  them  in  French. 

A  long  account  was  also  read — written  by  Bobsbt 
LiNDSET,  of  his  recent  visit,  with  F.  Maceie,  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  At  Hobart  Town  and  Victoria, 
they  were  permitted  to  have  religious  interviews  with 
the  convicts ;  and  distributed  a  large  number  of  tracts 
in  different  places.  At  Sydney,  after  some  time,  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  meeting-house  or  room,  and 
both  in  these  countries,  at  Melbourne,  and  at  the  gold 
^ggit^gs')  many  opportunities  presented  of  distributing 
tracts,  and  for  religious  service,  as  also  in  Natal,  the 
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C^>e  dr  Good  Hope,  where  Robert  Ld^dset  parted 
Irom  r.  IIackie.  A  Friend  afterwards  remarked  that 
these  tiding  might  weU  produce  our  humble  gratitude 
aad  |)raifle.  Another  Friend  desired  that  we  might 
enter  into  very  close  examination,  whether  we  are 
aeeking/rrf  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness—and whether  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are 
dear  to  us  ?  A  third  alluded  to  that  self-denial  which 
would  lead  us  to  put  aside  ornaments  for  the  sweet 
privilege  of  comforting  the  distressed,  and  receiving 
the  blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  ?  How 
littledoweknowthere««aof  suchactsofmercy,  which 
may  seem  to  ourselves  very  smalL  The  light  of  eter- 
nity will  reveal  them.  O  be  not  ashamed  of  any  testL 
mony  for  your  Lord,  which  he  has  appointed  you  to 
bear.  The  night  approaches  in  which  none  oan  work, 
and  we  mnst  believe  our  heavenly  Father  will  bless 
tibem  who  diligently  seek  and  serve  Him.  "  Bring  all 
the  tithes  into  my  storehouse,  and  see  if  I  will  not 
open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  fourth  a  bless- 
ing," &c. 

Richard  Esterbook  came  into  our  meeting  aooom- 
panied  by  two  other  Friends.  He  alluded  to  the  need 
lor  every  one  of  us  to  experience  a  change  of  hearty  a 
renewal  of  mind,  and  entire  submission  to  the  Divine 
will — also  warning  the  young  Friends  ]»:«sent  from 
that  state  which  would  grasp  afberreligious  knowledge 
(In  the  natural  will  and  comprehension),  instead  of 
striving  for  practical  holiness  in  the  way  of  life.  He 
longed  that  even  whllot  here  w«  might  partake  of  the 
wine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  might  weai*  the 
wedding-gaiment  of  the  Lamb ;  the  robe  of  salvattutt 
from  the  celestial  city ;  and  being  clothed  in  ChrisVs 
righteousness,  we  might  know  the  words  of  our  Lord 
addressed  to  us — '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.**  "  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,"  &c. 

After  a  short  space  of  silence,  our  Friends  left,  and  a 
Friend  repeated  Uie  two  great  commandments,  desiring 
that  whatever  we  do^  we  may  do  all  to  the  gloiy  of  God 
Another  Friend  spoke  of  the  blasted  fig-tree,  which 
had  been  dug  about,  and  fertilized  with  dew  from 
heaven.  Ah,  how  often,  beloved  Friends,  have  we 
done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace — how  often  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  sealed ;  and  we  know 
not  how  soon  tlie  awful  decree  may  be  recorded  against 
us,  "Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground. ** 
Another  Friend  said,  "Spare  it  yet  another  year.'^ 
The  heavenly  Husbandman  is  indeed  long-suffering 
and  gracious — He  giveth  the  early  and  the  latter  rain. 
^  His  goings  forth  are  prepared  as  the  morning ;"  but 
let  us  not  trifle  with  His  mercies.  A  Friend  desired 
to  invite  the  solitary  ones  to  confide  in  Him,  who  cares 
for  the  lonely  sparrow;  and  ever  lives  to  make  inter- 
cessioa  for  us,  hearing  and  answering  prayer.  How 
truly  might  it  be  said,  '*  Those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  who  do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see 
the  futhfulness  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep."  Those  who  are  afiar  upon  the  sea,  and  in  dis- 
tant lands,  can  indeed  recount  His  mercies  and  declare 
His  loving-kindness.  It  was  observed  by  a  Friend  in 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  our  different  homes,  and 


allotted  duties  in  life,  how  earnestly  did  she  desire 
that  we  might  be  led  into  a  closer  walk  with  God ;  and 
whilst  in  the  family  or  social  circle,  as  also  in  the 
church,  we  might  be  afresh  animated  in  His  fear  to 
walk  worthily  of  our  high  vocation ;  to  let  our  light 
shine  before  men,  and  by  watchfulness  and  prayer,  to 
show  forth  the  praises  of  our  Lord  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom — in  the  love  and  loveliness  of  Christ,  whom 
we  profess  to  serve  and  obey.  Another  Friend  siuct 
'•Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;"  **be  careful  for 
nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion," &c  Thus,  day  by  day,  step  by  step,  our  heavenly 
Leader  will  go  before  us,  and  nothing  will  harm  or 
hurt  us.  "  My  God  will  supply  all  your  need,"  &c. 
Be  not  dismayed-- trust  in  the  Lord  and  you  will  not 
be  confounded,  though  doubts  and  fears  may  encom- 
pass you  about,  and  the  souFs  unwearied  enemy  should 
come  in  as  a  flood.  Soon  after,  this  sitting  adjourned. 
Laige  committee  met  in  the  afternoon. 

T^nth  JSiUing. — Sixth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  30M. 
— ^A  Friend  spoke  long  on  the  answers  to  the  third  query, 
and  particularly  as  regarded  literary  education,  taking 
the  place  of  sanctification  of  heart.  She  longed  that  ex- 
ample might  be  given  as  well  as  precept.  Certainly  reli- 
gion does  not  consist  in  externals ;  but  if  the  cleansing, 
renewing  Spirit  of  Christ  exists  within,  it  must  be 
seen  without — ^nor  would  we  pull  down  the  house  to 
build  up  the  walls—but  walls  are  designed  to  defend 
the  house ;  therefore  let  none  put  aside  tiieir  parental 
responsibility,  or  lightly  esteem  these  things,  but 
cherish  the  little  blade  above  the  earth,  till  it  becomes 
Ha  Ow  ♦a»,  ond  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  It  is  not 
the  comprehensiveness  oi  van  %jy^i^  *i,«f  T«nV«  them 
so  difficult  to  answer,  but  our  own  want  of  endeavour- 
ing to  be  faithful ;  and  0,  that  some  dear  mothers 
present  would  not  place  on  their  little  infants  superr 
fluities,  which  they  expect  them  to  cast  aside  when 
older. 

She  was  followed  by  another,  commencing  with  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  "  And  they  come  unto 
thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as 
my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will 
not  do  tiiem ;  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  covet- 
ousness.  And  lo !  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
they  do  them  not."  How  very  much  was  this  state 
of  indifference  and  lukewarmness  to  be  feared  now^ 
as  formerly ;  and  whilst  the  love  of  Christ  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  constraining  principle  of  action 
in  the  heart,  how  truly  we  might  even  turn  away  from 
the  discoveries  of  His  most  holy  will,  revealed  there 
to  us.  Again  and  agtun  the  words  had  sounded  im 
her  mental  ear,  "Thy  God  has  eommanded  thy 
strength."  Some  of  you  are  required  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner  to  prove  your  dedication  and  love  to 
him.  He  calls  for  sacrifices,  for  the  whole  burnt-offer, 
ing ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  bind  them  with  cords  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar.  O  delay  not  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  the  dew  of  youth,  to  offer  your  strength,  and  ^f ts, 
and  self  to  Him,  my  beloved  sisters,  whoever  you 
may  be  I     The  history  of  Absalom  affords  for  us  a 
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deep  lesson  of  instruction  and  obedience.    He  was 
sent  for  again  and  again  by  the  king,  still  he  refused 
to  come ;  but  when  Jeroboam's  servants  set  fire  to 
Absalom's  barley-field,  then  Absalom  came  to  the 
king.    Now,  yon  have  ties  nearer  and  dearer  than 
barley-fields,  and  if  you  refuse  to  obey  the  messages 
of  your  heavenly  king.  He  may  blast  your  barley- 
fields,  and  remove  first  one  beloved  one,  and  then 
another,  to  draw  you  nearer  to  himself.     Yet  He 
can  smite  only  in  love ;  in  tenderest  mercy  the  branch 
is  pruned.     In  all  your  afflictions,  He  is  afflicted, 
and  He  chastens  and  wounds  us  that  we  may  repose 
on  Him  alone.    He  has  spoilt  some  pleasant  pictures, 
that  the  good  seed  may  bring  forth  in  some  20,  in 
some  30,  in  some  60  fold.    Before  long  we  shall  part, 
never  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world ;  yet  it  is  only 

and  we  shall  meet  in  our  Father's 
the  waves 


a  little  while, 

house  above.    All 

passed,  and  the  weary  spirit  for  ever  rest  in  Jesus. 

O  then,  as  the  night  cometh  in  which  none  can  work, 

be  diligent,  be  earnest,  be  stedfast  in  the  vineyard  of 

your  Lord;  and  we  shall  meet  where  there  will  be  no 


was  prepared;  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  would  be 
read,  and  handed  to  our  absent  and  invalid  member% 
and  the  attenders  of  our  meetings. 

Epistles  also  to  Indiana  and  New|England  were  read. 

The  derk  said  that  the  committee  on  the  epistle 

to  our  sisters  in  Philadelphia  had  met,  but  the  way 

did  not  seem  open  to  write  to  them ;  yet  she  hoped 

we  should  still  feel  sympathy  for  them  in  their  close 

trials.    A  Friend  spoke  on  that  wisdom  fix)m  above, 

which  is  profitable  to  direct  and  teach ;  and  that  love 

which  can  heal  our  breaches  and  bind  up  our  wounds. 

She  also  spoke  of  that  true  maternal  feeling  which 

could  never  bear  the  division  of  the  living  child;  most 

tenderly  feeling  for  those  present  who  could  not  prove 

their  sympathy  by  any  expression  towards  those  so 

dear  to  them  in  America,  in  reply  to  their  weighty, 

deep,  and  valuable  epistle  to  us.    She  trusted  that 

and  storms  shall  be  I  those  who  were  in  suffering  from  this  cause  would  | 

resort  to  the  quiet  habitation,  knowing  their  Lord 
to  be  their  refuge  and  strength. 

Another  observed,  that  she  believed,  in  the  present 
state  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  it  would  be 


parting  but  "where  the  Lamb  who  I  most  wise  for  us  to  stand  stilL    Philadelphia  was 


more  sorrow  or 

is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  lead 
them  to  living  fountains  of  water,  and  God  himself 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye.** 

A  Friend  addressed  those  who  might  truly  be 
called  the  burden-bearers,  desiring  none  would  shrink 
from  this  office.  She  also  alluded  to  a  state  of  mental 
peace,  in  which  all  around  us  appeared  at  rest ;  but 
to  apply  a  military  term,  we  must,  dear  friends, 
"  Prepare  for  war,  and  keep  up  the  fortifications." 

any  engaged  in  mortal  combat^  and  if  we  would  "fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,"  our  armour — our  spiritual 
weapons — must  always  be  kept  shining  and  ready  for 
immediate  use.  May  the  prayer  of  the  poor  publican 
be  ours,  when  sorely  pressed  and  buffeted — that  true 
prayer  in  which,  under  a  feeling  of  our  own  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  we  can  yet  tranquilly  and  firmly 
rest  in  Almighty  strength ;  not  i»  our  own  ability  ta 
help  ouraelves,  or  any  self-righteous  deeds ;  but  com- 
mit ourselves  to  Him  who  knows  our  fx*ame,  and  re- 
members that  we  are  dust.  May  this  encourage  thoee 
who  consider  themselves  the  farthest  off,  to ''come, 
and  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is." 

Another  Friend  said,  "  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  cor- 
ner stone,  elect  and  precious."  Is  He  not  precious  to 
you  in  the  moment  of  adversity,  infinitely  precious 
in  distress,  or  bereavement,  or  when  sickness  lays  you 
low  on  a  couch  of  languishing  ?  Is  not  Jesus  precious 
in  a  dying  hour,  when  all  else,  even  the  quenchless 


not  one-sixth  part  so  large  as  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Indiana,  which  is  preserved  in  a  feeling  of  the 
most  true  and  precious  unity;  and  she  could  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  long  a  most  de- 
dicated servant  of  the  Lord  (Stephen  GRELunrr), 
who,  she  believed,  was  dear  to  many  in  this  land. 
Just  before  his  spirit  fled  from  mortality,  he  said 
''I  see  a  bright  day  which  will  yet  dawn  in  the 
churches  of  our  society ;"  and  tlus  she  most  fully  be 
lieved  is  approaching.  May  we  each  try  individually 
to  hasten  it,  when  ^  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shiUI 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christy 
and  He  shall  reign  for  ever." — Certainly  it  was  cause 
of  deep  sorrow  to  herself,  said  another,  and  she  doubted 
not  to  many  tribulated  ones  present,  that  this  epistle 
was  not  answered.  She  feared  it  would  tend  to  sever 
and  divide  some  more  widely,  who  were  formerly 
dear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Lord. 

A  Friend,  who  had  not  been  present  when  this 
subject  came  before  the  Committee,  remarked  tliat 
what  one  Friend  had  said  who  (spoke  after  the  clerk) 
was  relieviug  to  her  mind.  She  trusted  we  should  re- 
member that  this  distant  meeting  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church ;  and  be  enabled  to 
leave  it  under  His  holy  protection.  As  the  vineyard 
formerly,  the  language  may  be  applied  to  it,  *'  I  the 
Lord  do  keep  it;  I  will  water  it  every  moment;  lest 
any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day." 

It  was,  indeed,  cause  for  thankfulness,  a  Friend 
ove  which  would  sustain  the  failing  heart  and  de-    said,  that  whilst  we  differed  so  much  in  judgment, 
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^rting  spirit,  can  only  plead  in  prayer  /or  usj  Q 
that  our  hearts  may  be  qiyckened  in  our  love  to  Him 
who  gives  us  all  things,  and  spaiQ^  not  his  own  oon 
for  us  from  the  cross!  The  language  of  her  heart 
was,  **  Now  the  Lord  himself  send  you  peace  always, 
by  all  means." 

The  epistle  to  the  counties  was  read  and  consigned 
to  the  care  of  three  Friends.  A  Friend  aaid  it  was 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  such  a  valuable  epistle 


such  sisterly  condescension  prevailed.  On  a  former 
occasion  our  writing  had  been  misunderstood,  and  bad 
greatly  discouraged  some  true  hearted  and  fiuthfal 
members  in  America ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  prewnt 
time,  it  seemed  best  to  stand  stilL  She  entirely  united 
in  believing  that  a  bright  day  is  dawning,  and  that 
Truth  would  finally  triumph  over  all,  to  the  Lord*8 
praise. 
A  Friend  addressed  those  who,  like  Martha  for- 
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merly,  were  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
and  possibly  were  ready  to  conclude  that  they  might 
be  excused  from  taking  much  part  in  their  Lord's 
church  and  family.  But,  dear  Friends,  may  you  cast 
every  burden  and  care  at  the  feet  of  your  dear  Savi- 
our, and  follow  Him  as  he  bids  you.  Alluding  to  the 
comfort  there  was  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  which 
existed,  a  Friend  said  one  individual  watchword  ap- 
peared to  be,  to  '^  study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  our  own 
business,"  not  giving  heed  to  needless  discussions,  but 
rather  to  remember  our  beloved  sisters,  near  and  dear 
to  us  in  gospel  bonds,  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  en- 
treat the  Lord  to  arise  for  their  help.  Soon  after,  this 
sitting  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  eleven. 

The  meeting,  appointed  by  desire  of  Frtscilla 
Green,  for  the  young  people,  was  held  this  evening, 
at  six,  at  Devonshire  House.  It  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  proved  a  solemn,  instructive,  Aud  deeply 
intei-estiug  occasion. 

JSleventh  Sitting, — Seventh-day  momingy  31^  of  6th 
Month. — After  we  had  met,  a  Friend  rose  with  the 
words,  *'  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ;  I  will  be 
exalted  in  the  earth ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.*'  Amidst  all  our  weakness 
and  helplessness  to  assist  ourselves,  may  we  ever  re- 
member that  all  power  belongs  to  Bim,  and  that  He 
eondescends  in  our  greatest  extremity  to  prove  our 
refuge,  our  salvation,  and  our  comforter. 

An  aged  Friend  said,  that  she  felt  it  a  great  cause 
"Of  thankftUncasp  to  h»v©  bo«&  prAoent  with  UB>  pro- 
bably for  the  last  time,  at  these  solemn  seasons.  Our 
principles  were,  indeed,  dear  to  her,  and  she  beiievea 
them  most  nearly  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  more  we  examined  them,  the 
more  she  believed  we  should  experience  them  to  be 
arranged  and  formed  in  that  heavenly  wisdom  which 
can  only  direct  aright.  And  how  estimable  wece  our 
testimonies !  0,  that  they  might  be  borne  with  integ- 
rity of  heart !  What  a  &vour  to  be  spared  from  the 
•devouring  sword !  These  are  great  mercies  for  which 
our  predecessors  suffered  much  to  secure  to  us ;  and 
surely  we  would  not  thus  forsake  our  own  mercies  by 
letting  them  fall  to  the  ground.  May  none,  there- 
fore, be  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Quaker.  She  longed 
that  her  dear  young  friends  should  see  the  beauty  of 
humility  and  meekness.  ''God  gives  grace  to  the 
humble."  ''He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salva- 
tion ;  the  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  teach 
his  way."  Many  would  doubtless  be  thankfrd  even 
for  the  crumht  which  have  fallen  frt>m  our  Master^s 
table.  Do  not  forget  his  injunction,  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments  which  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 

A  Friend  spoke  some  time  upon  the  words  "Is  there 
no  bahn  in  Giiead  1"  Is  there  not  a  physician  there  ? 
desiring  we  might  in^faith  apply  to  Him  who  can  heal 
all  otu*  diseases  and  soul's  sickness.  Another  said  she 
felt  how  well  it  is  to  gather  up  the  frtigments.  We 
could  scarcely  understand  how  valuable  they  are  in  a 
smAll  meeting  like  the  one  she  used  to  go  to  in  France, 
where  there  are  so  very  few  with  whom  they  can 
unite  in  religiouA  intercourse;  and  she  desired  we 
iQight  appreciate  our  many  mercies  and  privileges  In 


this  highly-favoured  country.  Ah !  if  we  remembered 
the  agony  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  we  should,  indeed,  be 
willling  to  tread  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  however 
thorny,  and  not  to  widen  it  for  ourselves. 

Quoting  the  text,  «  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  His  abun- 
dant mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope,"  &C.  A  Friend  said,  when  the  soul  is  abased 
under  a  sense  of  its  own  utter  nothingness  and  un- 
worthiness,  then  we  do  really  feel  the  need  of  a  Savi- 
our. We  can  cling  to  Him  amidst  our  weeping  and 
supplication ;  and  know  that  He  liveth,  and  that  in 
Him  remains  peace  and  reconciliation  for  us  amidst 
the  temptations,  the  trials,  and  perplexities  of  this  ex- 
istence; and  she  earnestly  desired  that  her  dear 
friends,  everywhere,  might  come  to  experience  this 
blessed  hope  in  Jesus;  for  in  Him  they  will  have 
peace  and  deliverance  from  sin  and  death. 

Supplication  then  went  forth,  that  now  we  were 
about  to  separate  to  return  to  our  differeut  dwellings 
and  distant  homes,  the  Father  of  Mercies  would  be 
with  us,  to  bless  every  one  of  us,  and  keep  us  in  the 
faith,  and  fear,  and  love  of  God.    The  Friend  alluded 
to  the  dear  and  honoured  ones  now  in  the  eternal 
mansions,  who  are  as  pillars  there,  to  go  no  more  out 
for  ever ;  and  prayed  lor  those  who  remain,  who  feel 
they  are  not  quaiilied  to  fill  their  vacant  seats,  that 
the  anointing  oil  might  be  poured  forth  upon  them, 
and  that,  in  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  theii*  Lord, 
they  might  declare  His  almighty  love,  as  messengers 
of  His  good  tidings,  and  tell  of  His  wonderful  works 
and  exeeueuto  ij**.,^— ^^   in  niht^va.      Fervently  she 
prayed  for  those  on  whom  Jehovah's  holy  hand  was 
placed,  that  their  Lord  would  be  with  tnem  in  the 
iurnace  and  in  the  waters,  all  the  appointed  time. 
*'  We  ask  Thee  not  to  spare  the  suiiering,  but  teach 
us  to  endure  it ;  enable  us  to  bear  it,  and  to  glorify 
Thee,  O  God  of  all  consolation,  that  we  may  bow  under 
Thy  powes^  and  drink  the  bitterest  dregs  of  the  cup, 
handed  to  us  in  Thy  unerring  love,  until  our  weary 
spirits  shall  for  ever  rest  in  Thee.*'    '*  Bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and,  if  Thou  wilt,  we  pray  Thee,  restore 
liberty  to  the  captive  spirits  everywhere.     Grant  that 
the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  may  yet  be  glad  for 
them,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose;" 
that  the  dew  of  Hermou  and  Mount  Zion  may  descend 
upon  us,  and  unite  our  spirits  in  Thee,  where  Thou 
wilt  command  Thy  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore. 
Deliver  us  from  temptation;  preserve  us^from  evil 
we  pray  Thee,  that  the  bond  ot  peace  may  encircle  us 
under  thy  Holy  Spirit's  influence;  and  prepare  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  to  join,  with  all  Thy  redeemed  and 
ivmsOmed  ones  around  Thy  throne,  in  ascribing  glory, 
and  dominion,  and"  power,  tmto  Thee,  and  xmto  the 
Lafhb,  who  alone  «rt 'worthy,  worthy,  worthy,  both 

now  and  for  evermore. 

A  brief  but  very  solemn  interval  of  silence  followed, 
when  again,  in  prayer,  a  Friend  implored  the  Lord, 
that  neither  heights  nor  depths,  things  present  or  to 
come,  life  or  death,  might  ever  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that  we  might  seek 
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henceforth  to  prepare  for  that  day  when,  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  that  every  indl- 
vidnal  now  present  might  hear  the  summons, "  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  "  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."  Most  solemn  silence  followed ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  spirit  of  prayvr  was  around  us,  in  the  awful 
uncertainty  of  parting  so  soon,  never,  possibly,  again 
to  meet  on  earth. 

As  soon  as  our  tears  and  tenderness  of  spirit  per- 
mitted, an  address  on  "  Liberty  of  Conscience"  was 
read  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  It  had  been 
presented  to  the  plenipotentiaries  recently  at  Paris 
(after  its  translation  into  French),  by  a  deputation  of 
four  Friends,  Jobiah  Forster,  Cornelius  Hanburt, 
Joseph  Cooper,  and  another.  It  was  handed  to  the 
ambassadors  and  others  from  the  various  courts  of 
Prussia,  and  Turkey,  and  Russia,  who  promised  to 
present  it  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  received 
it  kindly.  The  address  appears  to  have  met  with  a 
pleasjuit  reception  from  all  to  whom  it  was  sent  It 
strongly  recommends  liberty  in  all  religious  matters, 
and  concludes  with  that  holy  and  perfect  command- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  "  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,*'  &c. 

A  Friend  said,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  Anothei 
Friend  spoke  of  "  the  libei-ty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
us  free."  In  how  many  ways  we  may  promote  this; 
and  the  valuable  appeal  we  had  just  heard  must  pro- 
mote it  in  "fields  white  unto  harvest."  May  we 
individually,  do  what  we  can.    "  The  Lord  hath  done 


FRIENDS'  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Union  took 
place  as  announced,  on  Fourth-day,  the  28th  of  5th 
Month,  and  about  170  Friends  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

Edward  Smith  took  the  chair,  and  briefly  intro- 
duced the  subject  announced  for  discussion — ^viz., 
''  The  best  means  of  engaging  the  support  of  influen- 
tial persons,  employers  of  labour,  &c,  in  behalf  of 
temperance  prindples."  He  also  bore  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  Bands  of  Hope,  referring,  for  ex- 
ample, to  one  established  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
numbering  200  members,  in  which  his  own  famUy 
took  the  principal  part.  The  children  had  been 
taught  the  value  of  economy,  and  many  other  useful 
things,  in  addition  to  the  principle  of  temperance;  the 
Penny  Bank  they  had  established  was  most  success- 
ful; indeed,  the  only  thing  they  had  to  fear  about  it, 
was  lest  they  should  get  too  much  money. 

JoHK  Taylor,  the  secretary,  next  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  said  he  had  but  little  to  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Union  during  the 
past  year.  Opportunities  had  not  offered  for  h<dding 
meetings  with  Friends,  as  had  been  done  in  previous 
years,  in  moat  of  the  large  towns,  and  with  excelknt 
results,  especially  in  the  north  of  England.  In  a 
society  like  ours,  of  limited  extent,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  careful  not  to  press  the  subject  unduly;  atill 
they  wei«  most  anxious  that  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  temperance  quiestion  mi^^ht  be  bronght  home 
to  the  consciences  of  Friaids. 


greai  things  for  us."      Lj 


AiAj  ^u  pgllruitiui  m  the  neld  of  offering,  and  joyful 
in  His  house  of  prayer.  Another  Fiiend  spoke  in 
reference  to  what  some  might  consider  needless  pe- 
culiarities, and  of  faithfulness  in  little  things.  That 
is  not  little  which  hazards  thy  peace  with  God. 
^  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  thingsr  ''He 
that  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little."  "He  that  is  faithful  in  the  little  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  more."  O  let  nothing  be  called  little 
in  which  the  honour  and  cause  of  our  Lord  are  con- 
cerned. A  Friend  having  quoted  the  languikge,  ''Al- 
most thou  peranadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  said,  O ! 
that  all  present  may  not  only  almost,  but  altogether 
belong  to  Jesus,  and  be  entirely  His,  remembering  that 
those  who  are  arrayed  in  the  white  robes,  and  have 
washed  them  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  they  who 
"follow  "  him  "  wheresoever  he  goeth.** 

Another  said.  Surely  "  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple. 
Let  aU  keep  silence  before  lum.'*  Silence  will  indeed 
best  convey  those  desires  and  feelings,  now  prevailing 
amongst  us,  which  no  words  can  adequately  exprass. 
Tke  concluding  minute  was  then  read  amidst  impres- 
sive stillness;  and  stated,  that  "our  meetings  having 
been  attended  from  day  to  day  with  many  mercies 
and  favours  from,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  had 
been  oonduoted  in  much  love,  sisterly  condesoension, 
and  harmony ;  under  the  calming  and  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  which  we  desire  to  separate,  intending,  VL  so 
permitted,  to  meet  again  next  year" — and,  after  a 
short  silent  pause,  Friends  dispersed. 


^-eimz At  the  meeting  last  year,  it  was  suggested  that  an 


address  to  Friends  on  this  subject  might  be  issued 
with  advantage.  This  had  claimed  their  attentioti, 
but  was  not  yet  accomplished,  and  he  would  now  sub- 
mit to  the  meeting  whether  it  would  not  be  advisaUe 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  postal  arrangement^ 
which  allowed  the  transmission  of  four  ounces  of 
printed  matter  through  the  post  for  one  penny,  and 
to  send,  in  addition  to  the  address,  a  seleetion  oi  the 
best  written  temperance  tracts  to  every  &mily  in  the 
Society.  He^aaked  their  attention  to  this,  as^  if 
carried  oat,  the  expense  would  amount  to  jC€0  or  £70» 
and  the  Union  had  at  {Mneseni  no  funds  to  draw  upooi. 

He  would  now  bring  before  them  an  interesting  re- 
port of  the  BoyB'  Total  Abstinence  Society  at  ks^- 
worth  Scfaoc^  contained  in  a  letter  from  Jolm  Newby  • 

"  Agkwobth,  6C4  Mwiik^  25<A,  1856^ 

"  DkjlR  Fbishd,  JoBir  Tatlob, — I  am  requested  on 
behalf  of  the  Boys*  Total  Absttnenoe  Society  here,  to 
report  a  continued  increase  of  membern. 

"  Since  last  Fifth  Month,  ninety-two  boys  have  en* 
rolled  themselves  as  memben.  During  the  same 
period,  fortynrix  memben  have  left  the  sefaooL 

"The  present  number  of  members  at  the  sdiool  ia 

133.  "• 

"  Of  the  engraved  pledge  cards  which  were  ohteixfted 

by  the  liberality  of  Friends  attending  the  last  ansNud 

meeting  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Union,  110  h*>ve 

been  sold  to  the  boys  at  a  small  charge* 

"  During  the  winter,  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Aa* 

sociation  engaged  the  services  of  Jabez  InwMrds^  to 
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gira  a  tempeiance  lectare,  illustrated  by  the  magic 
laatern^  to  tlie  -wiiok  sdiooL 

*^  On  one  or  two  occasions,  the  boys  baye  made  a 
little  effort  to  disseminate  tracts  among  their  school- 
fellows and  others :  and  in  one  of  the  school-i'ooms 
the  boys  sabscribed  half-arcrown  out  of  their  weekly 
penee,  to  obtain  copies  of  the  British  Workman,  to  give 
away  at  the  cottages  when  they  were  out  for  a  walk. 

''  The  balance  in  hand  of  the  Association's  fund  at 
present  is  15^.  llcL 

"  I  may  farther  add^  the  teachers  have  held  one  or  two 
meetings  with  the  boys,  under  the  presidency  of  our 
superintendent,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence  has  been  lud  before  them — and 
that  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  is  in  ocMistant  circula- 
tion in  the  Boys*  Beading  Boom,  for  leisure  hours. 
They  also  occasionidly  see  the  Britigk  Workman. 

**  I  trust  these  small  items  may  be  interesting  to  the 
company  assembled  at  your  annual  meeting,  and  we 
should  bo  glad  to  hear  of  their  calling  increased  at- 
tention to  the  subject  as  a  part  of  tha  education  <^  our 
children. — ^I  am,  with  mudi  regard,  thine  very  truly, 

"  JoHK  Newbt.'* 

On  receiving  this  letter,  he  wrote  to  ask  John 
Kewby  whetlier  these  efforts  were  confined  to  the 
boys'  side  of  the  house,  and  also  to  inquire  the  total 
number  of  boys  wbo  had  left  the  school  during  the 
past  year,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

"  I  learn  on  Inquiring,  that>  subsequently  to  Jabez 
Inwards'  lecture,  in  the  winter,  a  number  of  girls  f^t 
an  inclination  to  take  the  abstinence  pledge  «tA<l  tiiof 
as  many  as  fifty-five  had  done  sa  .  •  .  .  The  number 
of  boys  who  have  left  school  since  last  Yearly  Meeting 
is  fifty-two :  and  I  think  my  report  stated  that  forty- 
six  were  members  of  the  Association." 

This  very  satisfiictory  state  of  things  was  to  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent, 
and,  he  believed,  all  the  teadiers,  were  total  abstainers. 
Ackworth  was  not  alone  in  this  respect,  but  in  nearly 
all  our  public  schools  the  superint^dents  and  teachers 
were  desirous  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  rigbt  views  respecting  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Samuel  Bowlt  said  he  had  not  veQr  much  to  say 
upon  tiie  subject  introduced  by  Edward  Smith.  1(  He 
recommended  that  when  there  was  a  prejudice  against, 
and  a  disinclination  to  attend,  the  ordinary  temper- 
ance meetings,  the  parties  whose  coK>peration;^was 
sought  for  might  sometimes  be  induced  to  attend  a 
private  meeting  at  the  house  of  some  Friend,  where 
the  temperance  question  might  be  argued  in  Uie  way 
most  likely  to  engage  their  sympathies  and  support 
This  had  recently  been  done  in  Leeds  and  other  places. 
The  invitations  should  be  as  much  as  possible  per- 
sonal, or,  where  that  was  difficult  or  impracticable,  by 
letter.  He  should  be  glad  occasionally,  wben  such 
meetings  could  be  got  up^  to  render  what  service  he 
was  able.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance to  the  temperance  cause  that  the  upper  and 
Tniddle  daases  should  be  enlisted  in  its  support  to  a 
fio*  greater  extent  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 
As  regarded  Friends,  be  was  very  deurous  to  convert 


those  who  were  not  already  with  us.    Friends  wer 
considered  a  self-denying    people,  and  their  practice 
was  regarded  by  others  as  a  warrant  for  continuing 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Joseph  Stubgb  supported  the  proi)osition  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  tracts,  &c,  through  the  Society,  and  pro- 
posed that  a  subscription  should  be  commenced  in  the 
room.  He  warmly  commended  the  care  and  suppoi  t 
of  Bands  of  Hope  to  Friends,  and  gave  some  interest- 
ing information  fis  to  what  had  been  done  in  Bir- 
mingham. He  also  called  attention  to  the  Band  of 
Hope  Review  and  British  Workman,  remarking  that 
eight  copies  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  could 
now  be  sent  through  the  post  for  one  jtennj, 

Joseph  Thorp,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  in 
the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope,  said  he  should 
greatly  rejoice  if  our  own  Friends  could  see  it  right 
to  deny  Uiemselves  of  a  little  gratification,  and  not 
make  use  of  that  which  was  so  fearfully  active  an 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  souls.  When  he  considered 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — 
the  vast  waste  of  money,  the  vice  and  poverty,  the 
lives  and  souls  daily  lost  through  its  influence — ^he 
could  not  but  think  that  a  Christian  should  seriously 
consider  whether  he  could  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  John  Moss,  of 

Dublin,  Robert  Charleton,  Joseph  Eaton,  Charles 

Wilson,  Francis  Frith,  Thomas  Binns,  Joseph  Clarke, 

Joseph  Tucker,  T.  B.  Smithies,  and  Smith  Harrison. 

Li^ny  Friends  warmly  supported  the  proposed  dis- 
tribution ottracMj  viA*w«  Ui..«^v4>  ♦>,of  ^f  would  be 

better  to  circulate  an  address,  unaccompanied  by  any 
tracts.  The  exact  plan  of  distribution  was  not  abso- 
lutely determined  on,  but  it  was  thought  that,  to  suit 
the  views  of  all,  that  there  might  be,  first,  an  address 
circulated  through  the  Society,  and  afterwards  a  se- 
parate distribution  of  tracts,  in  both,  cases,  through 
the  post.  £33  was  subscribed  in  the  room  towards  the 
expenses,  which  was  the  concluding  business  of  a  very 
interesting  meeting. 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETINGS. 

To  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  of  ordinary 
interest,  we  have  devoted  our  usual  space,  and  eight 
pages  additional,  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  Yearly  Meetings.  The  peculiar  position  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  seemed  to  render  it 
desirable,  that  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  its  late ' 
session  should  be  given.  We  have  therefore  inseiled 
a  copious  report^  from  the  pages  of  the  Friend^s  Re- 
view, and  the  Friend,  that  our  readers  may  under- 
stand the  present  condition  of  that  Yearly  Meeting; 
which  information  we  hope,  will  be  acceptable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  who  favour  the  Jona- 
than BiNKS*  party  in  Ohio,  did  not  succeed  in  their 
desire  to  promote  a  separation  in  Philadelphia;  and 
we  apprehend  it  will  be  matter  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
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fulness  to  many  Friends  in  this  conntry,  that  in  the 
liiidst  of  their  trying  situation,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meetuig  continues  to  be  a  united  body. 

By  the  kindness  of  sundry  correspondents,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  than  ever 
was  before  in  our  power;  and  we  have  to  tender  to 
our  Friends  who  have  thus  favoured  us,  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  this  respect 
Respecting  the  London  meetings,  we  trust  there 
has  been  given  such  an  outline  of  the  business  trans- 
acted, as  will  meet  the  acceptance  of  our  friends;  and 
in  this  direction  also,  we  have  to  return  our  thankful 
acknowledgments  for  the  assistance  so  cordially  ren- 
dered us.    On  the  whole,  we  believe  there  is  cause 
for  encouragement,  in  a  retrospect  of  our  late  annual 
solemnities;  and  we  trust,  that  under  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  Divine  favour  vouchsafed  on  the 
occasion.  Friends  will  be  stimulated  to  increasing 
faithfulness  in  the  upright  maintenance  of  all  our  dis- 
tinguishing principles  and  testimonies— even  to  "hold 
fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering, 
for  He  is  faithful  that  promised;"  and  who,  amidst  all 
our  shortcomings  and  unworthiness,  remains,  we  reve- 
rently believe,  graciously  disposed  to  fulfil  toward  us 
"  all  the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power;"  unto  whom,  with  the  Son  of  his 
love,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  thankfully  ascribed 
all  glofy,  and  honour,  and  praise. 


General  Meeting  of  Herefordshire,  Worces- 
-nr III       II Ill  \\[[  II  irr  correct 

TERSHI^^4HII.r 


■amisprmt  inthe  account  of  meetings,  by  stating  that 
the  General  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Coalbrookdale, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  on  Fowrthrday,  the  16th  of  7th 
Month.  The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half-past  six.    * 


Strtts. 

Tbibd  HoNTHt  1856. 


Slat.  At  Hftverhill  Cottage,  near  Bolton,  Chbistiaiia,  wife 
of  Isaao  Wright,  a  son;  who  was  named  George. 

Fourth  Month,  1856. 

9th.  At  Dublin,  Ruth,  wife  of  Timothy  Bulla,  a  son;  who 

was  named  Alfred  Henry.  ,  ,    .  , 

21st.  At  Qrinsdale,  near  Carlisle,  Hankah,  wife  of  Josiah 

Thompson,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  Bowman. 
23d.  At  Bridgewater,  the  wife  of  Edward  H.  Pollard,  a  son; 

who  was  named  Edward  John. 

;  FiFTU  Month,  1856. 

1st.  At  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  Frances,  wife  of  Francis  Smith, 
a  daughter ;  v^o  was  named  Sarah  Jane. 

8th.  At  Southffcld  Villas,  near  Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
Priscilla,  wife  of  John  Dunning,  a  daughter;  who  was 
named  Maria. 

10th.  Mart,  wife  of  James  lanson,  of  Darlington,  a  son;  who 
was  named  James. 

12th.  At  Birmingham,  Mart  Ann,  wife  of  Frederic  Patch- 
ing, a  son ;  who  was  named  Frederic  Ernest. 

23d.  At  Stratford  Green,  Mart  Baker,  wife  of  Edwin  H, 
flteyeai,  a  son. 

Second  Month. 

Cth.  At  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia,  William  Mat,  son 
of  Joseph  and  Hannah  May,  to  Mart,  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Anna  Maria  Cotton,  of  Great  Swan  Port,  Van  Diemcn's 
Land. 


Fifth  Month,  1856. ' 

7th.  At  Morley.  near  Wilmslow,  John  Thxstletbwaitii,  ofc 
Birkenhead,  to  Deborah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Ute 
John  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Cheshire. 

22d.  At  Lancaster.  Henbt  Hadwen,  son  of  Joshua  Hadwejv 
Lancaster,  to  Eusabeth  Barton,  ot  the  same  place,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Benjamin  Barton,  of  BUckburn. 
At  Kinir's  Lynn,  Joshua  Gales,  of  WelU,  to  Mart  Ajir 

'"Leslie,  oT  the  same  place,  daughter  of  John  and  Ph«b» 
Leslie  (the  former  deceased). 

iBMtlf. 
Twelfth  Month,  1855. 

7th.  At  Whanffanui,  New  Zealand,  drowned  while  crossing  a 

small  lake  &a  cinoe,  Alfred  Gbace.  aged  35,  eldest  soir 

of  Josiah  Grace,  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

FiBBT  Month,  1856.  ^     j      . 

29th.  AtDoddington,near  WeUingborough.  after  a  few  days 

illiet,  liged  aT)Out  7  years,  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of 

Daniel  and  Ann  Woolston. 

Second  Month,  1856. 

22d.  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks. 
Thomas  b!  Gould,  an  approved  min  ster  of  Rhode  Uland 
Monthly  Meeting  (smaller  body),  in  bis  43d  year.  , 

Thi5  beloTed  Friend  early  yielded  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
ffiving  up  the  morning  of  his  day  to  the  cause  and  service 
5f  Troth;  in  the  defence  of  which  be  was  called  to  sUnd. 
Much  might  be  said  of  hU  fidelity  thereto,  and  hw  labouri 
therein,  but  this  sketch  is  merely  intended  to  give  some 
alccount  of  the  expressions  which  fell  from  his  lips  during 
his  last  sickness;  showing  that  a  life  o«lyJ"J^°'«J^^^« 
through  continued  dedication  and  reUance  upon  the  Divme 
arm,  been  crowned  with  a  triumphant  close. 

Durinir  the  first  week  of  his  illness,  he  appeared  to  be 
mostly  engaged  in  mediUtion.  without  much  expression; 
but  one  morning  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week, 
he  broke  forth. ^  "O!"  he  exclaimef,  -the  fulness  of  loy 
—the  abundance  of  goodness-;^the  watfkp^ce  that  I  fool 
Jlcould  rfngSw  itUef  ntJtmng  U  JnTyself.  it  is  all  m 
mercvl-all  t£a-I  oould  do  was  to  cast  myself  at  Jesus 
Teel;  andin  His  own  time,  when  He  saw  I  had  nothing  of 
my  own.  He  was  pleased  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine. , 
•'  He  marvelled  that  such  an  experience  should  have  been 
given  him.  He  had  never  asked  more  than  the  lowest 
seat— and  lo !  he  had  been  permitted  to  see  a  mansion  pre- 
pared for  him !"  At  another  time,  he  said,  his  suffisringB 
were  intended  to  bring  him  low,  and  purify  him;  but  he 
added,  "  the  Lord  supports  me,  and  he  will  support  me. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  his  sioknewi,  for  several  hours  he 
appeared  to  be  near  his  close;  in  the  evening,  however, 
he  revived,  but  had  very  low  sinking  turns  durinz  the 
night;  after  the  last,  he  said,  "Now  I  have  triumphed— 
Christ  has  given  me  the  victory."  A  brother-in-law  coming 
to  see  him,  he  said,  on  his  entering  the  room,  «*  Although 
my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  I  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  Again,  "  My  weaknesses  and  propensities 
have  been  as  a  cloud,  and  as  a  thick  oloud  they  have  been 
blotted  out— my  sins  have  all  been  foreiven." 

A  friend  calling  to  see  him,  he  spoke  of  his  verv  low 
state,  but  said  he  had  been  wonderfully  comforted  and 
helped;  then  alluding  to  a  time  a  little  before  his  sickness, 
ho  remarked, "  I  looked  all  night  for  my  Beloved;  I  »ooght 
for  him  in  the  streets,  but  1  could  not  find  him.  He  hid 
himself  from  me;  but  He  has  comforted  and  strengthened 
me  now.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty '.  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou  Kin|  of 
saints."  His  friends  desired  him  not  to  exert  himftelf  so 
mucn  to  speak— but  he  replied,  "  When  the  Master  is 
pleased  to  say,  It  is  enough,  I  can  be  silent,  but  not  till 
then;"  adding,  **  this  is  very  different  from  anything  I  an- 
ticipated,  to  have  so  much  to  say  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
There  are  times  when  words  must  bo  spoken,  and  if  they 
are  not.  the  very  stones  would  cry  out." 

On  Fifth-day  evening,  the  lith,  after  lying  some  time 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  he  revived,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  clear  voice,  "  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah !  Oh !  I  could 
sin"  of  redemption— of  this  great  redemption,  and  of  re- 
freneration— heartfelt  regeneration!"  and  continued  speak- 
inir  in  this  strain  for  about  half  an  hour,  daring  which  time 
he  repeated  with  great  emphasis,  '•  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty,  God  hath  shined.**  At  one  time  he  said  he 
had  suffered  persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  and  he  rejorced 
that  he  had  been  counted  worthy  to  suffer  perseouUon. 


; 
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FRIENDS*  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL-ASSOCIATION. 
Th9  aniiiud  meeting  of  this  Aasociation  was  held  in 
the  meeting-house  at  Ackworth,  on  the  3d  alt 

The  chair  was  taken  b j  John  Pkasx,  who  opened 
the  proceedings  by  a  reference  to  the  meeting  last ' 
year,  when  the  objects  of  the  Association  were  fully 
detidled.  He  had  remembered  that  the  work  of  First- 
day  school  teaching  was  of  recent  origin,  and  in  how 
simple  a  way  it  had  been  oommenoed.  We  must  look 
back  upon  Robert  Raikes  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  family,  and  to  him,  and  the  movement  he 
originated,  we  ascribe  benefits  which  can  hardly  be 
oTer-«ppi«ciated.  Our  own  reHgious  Society  was  late 
in  this  field  of  ltt1|py,hnfchft  hoped  we  might  now  say 
had  entered  upon  it  thorouglily.  The  sehools  already 
established  were,  for  the  most  part^  pW^ptimm,  anH 
the  teachers  upon  wh<»a  their  duties  devolved,  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  He  knew  they  were  pleased 
with  their  avocation;  and  though  it  involved  much 
self-denial— the  giving  up  of  ease  and  leisure  on  First- 
days— and  was  sometimes  a  discouraging  occupation, 
yet  it  had  its  own  reward  in  the  answer  of  peax»  and 
comfort  which  was  (Mften  felt,  and  well  repaid  the 
teacher*!  labour.* 

The  names  of  the  representatives  present  fipom  the 
several  associated  schools  having  been  called  over,  the 
report  fiom  the  central  committee  was  read  by  John 
Thhinbeck  Gracb,  It  detailed  the  proceedings  of 
the  deputations,  in  accordance  with  the  minute  of  the 
huBt  annual  meeting,  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  York,  Malton,  Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunder- 
land, Stockton,  Middlesborough,  and  Darlington,  men- 
tioning, as  one  result,  the  opening  of  three  or  four  new 
schools,  and,  in  other  places,  mudi  increased  interest 
on  th«  part  of  the  conductors  of  those  previously 
existing.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  service 
were  given,  as  also  some  general  reflections  suggested 
by  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  meetings  visited. 

The  audited  accounts  for  the  year  showed  a  balance 
of  ;^23  due  to  the  treasurer. 

^oexPH  RowNTHKB  thought  the  report  a  very  inte- 
resting one,  and  the  narrative  of  the  visits  paid  by 
the  deputations  was  especially  so.  It  was  a  subject 
very  closely  considered  last  year,  and  the  meeting  had 
now  before  it  satisfectory  evidence  that  the  judgment 
then  arrived  at  was  a  sound  one. 


Friends  cannot  have  listened  to  the  account  of  these 
visits,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
have  tended,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  increase  the 
interest  felt  in  the  Rrst-day  sdiool  cause  in  the  minds 
of  the  visited,  whilst  the  intercourse  had  by  the  depu- 
tations with  conductors  of  other  schools,  must  have 
very  materially  enlarged  the  experi^ice  of  the  depu- 
tation themselves,  and  liave  fitted  them  for  a  farther 
work  in  the  same  direction. 

Although  this  agency  must  not  be  considered  as  of 
a  permanent  character,  it  was  of  great  use  as  an  oc- 
casional means  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  these  under- 
takings; and  when  conducted  in  the  $ame  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  characterised  it^  was  well  cakmlaled  to 
achieve  its  object  He  hoped  the  necessary  fiinds 
would  be  willingly  provided  to  enable  the  committee 
to  go  on  where  auj  .u^,.  nDAuins  presented  itself.- 
The  work  of  these  deputations  was  no  Hgnv  mmn^^ , 
and  it  was  because  it  hitd  been  heretofore  distinguished 
by  seriousness,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  that 
it  had  been  so  satisfactorily  jjerformed.  He  would 
therefore  encourage  the  committee  to  a  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  service. 

Edward  Smith  said  that  at  Sheffield  the  increase 
of  scholaM,  both  adults  and  children,  was  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  now  required  some  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  Friends  to  work  the  machine  efficiently.  He 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effect  exercised 
upon  the  teachers  by  this  work ;  it  contributed  to  a 
greater  seriousness,  an  increased  interest  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  was,  he  felt  sure,  a  rightful  exercise  of 
the  gift  of  teaching,  given  by  the  great  Master  surely 
to  be  used.  It  did  not  (as  had  been  feared  by  some) 
detach  our  young  Friends  from  our  Society,  but  it  did 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  increaseJheir  value  for,  and 
their  interest  in,  our  religious  body,  binfling  thetii  tO* 
gether  in  a  close  bond  of  union.  He  thought,  with 
this  evidence  before  them,  they  could  not  hesitate  to 
use  their  efforts  to  further  th^  work.  Much  might  be 
done  by  elder  Friends,  who,  though  not  able  togiye 
their  superintendence,  might  yet,  by  occasional  pjpe- 
sence  and  sympathy,  by  a  kind  word  or  seasonable 
counsel,  be  of  use,  and  do  their  part  in  endeavouring 
to  unite  all  classes  together  in  the  general  aim.  He 
considered  these  deputations  were  of  good  service,  if 
wdl  carried  out  as  heretofore,  and  tlytt  their  sphere 
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of  usefulneaa  might  be  much  extende<l,but  they  onght 
Dot  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  organization.  , 
They  were  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  establish- 
ment of  new  sdiooU,  in  giving  seasonable  oovnsel  in  1 
cases  of  depression  and  difficulty,  in  suggesting  re-  , 
medies  for  existing  evils,  and  in  stirring  up  to  zeal  , 
those  who  were  ladcing  in  it.    He  had  no  doubt  but 
the  funds  would  be  forth-coming,  and  urged  Friends 
to  subscribe  liberally  to  pay  off  the  present  debt,  and  ; 
enable  the  committee  to  enter  further  upon  the  ser-  j 
vice  which  the  meeting  had  pressed  upon  them.  I 

Joseph  Fbass  hoped  none  of  the  objects  contem-  ! 

Elated  by  the  Association  would  be  lost  sight  of.  He 
a<l  no  donbt  funds  would  be  provided.  All  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  required  was  a  good  cause,  and  when 
they  have  found  one  they  will  not  let  it  lack  the  funds 
to  carry  it  out  efficiently.  He  could  assure  those  en- 
gaged in  thisgood  cause  that  they  had  his  warmest 
sympathy.  He  felt  that  he  had  not,  in  his  youth, 
<lischarged  the  duty  he  owed  to  those  who  had  not 
had  the  same  advantages  as  himself,  and  therefore 
was  doubly  anxious  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
now  engaged  in  Flrst^ay  schoob* 

In  his  association  with  the  mining  population  of  a 

large  district  in  the  north,  he  had  been  often  struck 

wiUi  the  feeling  that  they  required  much  help  in  this 

!  -way.    He  had  lately  had  occasion  to  look  mto  the 

condition  of  First-day.  schools  in  the  district  he  had 

named,  and  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  to  the  care- 

,  ful,  wise,  and  pious  exertions  of  those  engaged  in 

First-day  school  instruction,  that  we  owed  no  small 

'  ix>rtion  of  that  progress  so  apparent  in  the  population 

of  the  mining  districts.    In  some  parts  there  is  no 

place  of  worship  within  three  or  four  miles,  but  the 

.   First-day  school  is  there,  and  is  largely  attended  by 

the  youth,  who  listen  to  the  instructions  of  their 

teachers  in  the  school ;  and,  on  their  return  home,  are 

provided  with  a  tract,  which  they,  in  turn,  read  to 

thMT  nftrents  and  friends,  who  ha^^eJ^**--**^  -tAtcrrpp 

ed  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor  miners,  and 
heard  many  simple  and  touching  narratives  of  the 
good  the  children  had  received  in  this  way ;  parents 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  texts  and  hymns  lisped  by  the 
dying  lips  of  their  children,  to  be  sung  hereafter  in 
far  higher  numbers,  we  may  reverent! v  believe,  in 
heaven  above.  He  thought  many  Frienas,  who  might 
be  badly  situated  for  commencing  FiratHday  schools 
on  a  lax^e  scale,  might  attempt  it  in  a  very  simple 
way,  and  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good;  and  gave 
a  pleasing  instance  of  the  successful  attempt  of  some 
persons,  in  humble  station,  to  do  this  in  their  own 
dwelling.  He  believed  that  the  work  of  first-day 
schools  experienced  largely  of  tho  Divine  blessing, 
and  claimed  all  the  assistance  and  all  the  sjonpatby 
we  could  render  it 

William  Ball  had  been  prevented,  by  various  cir- 
cumstances, from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  First- 
day  School  Association  on  previous  occasions,  and  could 
Imnlly  now  do  less  than  acknowledge  the  sense  he 
felt  of  the  value  of  the  movement.  He  had  often  re- 
joiced that  Friends  had  entered  upon  this  important 
effort  to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  thought 
it  was  calculated  to  do  much  cood  to  the  young  Friends 
on^ged  in  it,  and  he  heartity  desired  their  success. 

Joeern  Thorp,  though  not  connected  with  any 
First-day  school,  had  witnessed  the  effect  these  insti- 
tutions had  exercised  on  the  character  of  those  en- 
gaged in  them.  In  teaching  others  they  experienced 
sometimes,  in  remarkable  degree,  the  blessing  to 
rest  on  their  own  spirits ;  their  best  sympathies  were 
expanded,  and  in  those  meetings  which  had  under- 
taken the  work,  the  teachers  had  been  drawn  together 
in  a  bond  of  union  of  no  small  valuei 


Oborob  Satterthwaite  cordially  nnited  with  the 
remarks  in  tie  report  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  visit- 
ing and  the.  visited.  He  had  been  on  the  Yorkshire 
deputation,  and  was  not  aware,  until  that  evening, 
that  a  school  had  been  since  establsslied  at  Hndders- 
tield,  and  which  was  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the 
Friends  who  had  been  there  engaged.  In  some  places 
the  deputations  had  a  little  exc^ckd  their  duty  as  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  last  year's  minute,  having 
visited  schools  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  *'  dedin- 
ing."  He  thought  the  minute  to  be  adopted  this 
year  should  be  so  worded  as  to  meet  these  cases,  and 
to  admit  of  visits  to  schools  already  existing,  where 
they  might  come  in  the  wa^  of  the  deputations. 

John  Ford  could  add  his  testimony  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  these  schools;  and  as  there  were  many 
present  who  were  not  so  engaged,  he  thought  it  was 
a  duty  they  owed  society  to  do  what  lay  in  their 
power  to  further  it.  He  then  read  some  extracts 
from  a  letter,  written  by  a  First-day  school  teacher, 
which  concluded  with  the  words—**  It  is  easy  to 
teach  them  when  you  have  gained  their  love."  John 
Ford  added,  he  could  endorse  that  sentiment— It  is 
•easy  to  teach  children  when  you  have  gained  their 
love. 

J.  D.  Appleton  hoped  that  the  deputations  would 
not  confine  their  attention  to  the  north  of  England, 
but  would  turn  their  steps  southwards.  In  London, 
Friends  had  only  one  First-day  school,  and  he  consi- 
dered there  was  ample  room  for  severaL  fie  thought 
that  a  deputation  to  London  and  its  neighbourhood 
would  find  a  read^  field  for  their  labours,  and  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  their  object. 

John  Priigstmaii  said  that  the  visit  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  Bradford  had  worked  very  advantngeonslj  to 
their  school.  II«  thoufi^ht  First^ay  schools  were 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  our  youuff  people,  and 
would  encourage  them  to  jiersevere  in  we  work  they 
liad  undertaken.  Teaching  was  a  gift  which  all  had 
not  possessed,  and  success  was  sometimes  attributable 
to  a  few  individuals.  But  our  gifts,  small  thoug^ 
they  be  at  first,  grow  as  we  employ  them ;  and  this 
gift  of  teaching  was  given  us  as  a  tolent  to  be  used^ 
and  of  which  we  shomd  assuredly  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count at  some  future  dav,  when  it  would  be  well  if 
we  were  found  not  to  have  been  hiding  it  under  a 
bushel 

William  Thistletbwaits  had  attended  these  meet- 
ings from  year  to  year  with  inci'easing  interest,  and 
was  glad  to  believe  that  the  Association  might  now  be 
said  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  Friends, 
and  to  be  already  growing  up  vigoronsly  and  produo- 
ing  iruit  In  our  religious  Society  we  were,  when 
young,  excluded  fix>m  some  of  the  vocations  in  which 
the  youth  of  other  religious  bodies  were  engaged*  to 
train  them  up  in  works  of  usefulness ;  it  was  theretore 
most  desirable  that  we  should  encourage  the  early 
cultivation  of  feelings  of  beneficence  in  thus  teaohinx^ 
the  children  of  the  poor.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  that  portion  of  the  report  which  spoke  of  the 
individuality  of  character  in  communities  of  Friends, 
and  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  various  meet- 
ings. He  would  de«ire  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  small  schools  where  larger  efforts  could  not  be 
made ;  and  where  this  service  was  undertaken  to  a 
larffe  or  small  extent,  it  would  be  twice  bleased,  espe- 
cially to  the  ^ver.  He  had  had  some  experience  of 
the  effect  which  this  movement  had  exercised  in  some 
of  our  hUjger  meetings,  and  it  had  been  altogether  for 
good.  The  result,  in  country  districts,  nad  also 
strengthened  him  in  this  opinion;  and  he  would  ui^e 
upon  his  young  friends  everywhere  to  endeavour  to 
be  of  some  little  service  in  this  cause ;  as  years  In- 
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creased  upon  them,  the  thought  of  this  work  would 
cheer  them  in  the  retrospect. 

JoHH  Nkwbt  having  made  some  inquiries  respect- 
mg  First-day  schools  for  adults,  and  whether  such 
s^olars  attended  our  meetinfis  for  worship  ? — 

William  Whttb  replied,  that  in  Birmiugham  they 
had  a  larg^  number  of  adults  in  their  Firstar  school 
— about  350  male  and  100  female  scholars,  all  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Increasing  attention  was  now 
directed  to  this  cmss,  as  they  were  so  occupied  in 
manufacturing  districts  as  to  have  but  very  small  op 
portunities  for  improvement ;  and  had,  in  many  cases, 
oeen  removed  from  school  at  an  early  ase.  It  mast 
be  evident  that  as  to  the  attendance  of  public  worship, 
no  oUigatory  influence  could  be  exercised  in  this  way 
on  persons  of  mature  age.  Several  encouraging  in- 
stances, however,  existed  in  their  schbol  of  the  scholars 
attending  our  meetings  regularly,  and  one  or  two  had 
become  convinced  of  our  principles.  He  believed 
some  of  our  women  Friends  might  De  very  beneficially 
engs^ed  in  this  cause,  commencing  in  a  small  way 
with  two  or  three  poor  children  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, whom  they  might  instruct  with  very  simple 
means,  and  in  this  way  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good 
school  hereafter.  Friends  should  not  give  way  to 
discouragement  because  there  was  no'^uitoble  place  at 
hand  for  children  to  meet  in.  Some  schools  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  had  risen  to  be  successful 
institutions  from  very  small  beginnings,  and  this  was 
the  right  way  in  which  to  commence.  It  was  thus 
a  labour  of  love,  and  as  love  begets  love,  so  the 
teachers  draw  scholars  around  them.  When  yon  see 
a  teacher  always  loving,  that  teacher  is  always  suc- 
cessful ;  the  class  soon  Moomes  crowded,  and  others 
are  anxious  for  admission.  He  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  pr«8enGe  of  some  of  the  elder  scholars  of  Ack- 
worth  School,  and  hoped  they  might  become  First-day 
school  teachers  after  leaving  tne  institution.  He 
narrated  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  successful  exercise 
of  the  power  of  love  upon  a  dass  of  unruly  girls ;  in 
one  particular  case  with  permanently  happy  effects,  as 
evidenced  on  the  death-bed  of  the  child.  Whether  we 
were  permitted  to  see  present  results  or  not,  it  was 
our  duty  to  sow  the  seed—not  sparing  labour  to  till 
the  soil  well  for  itsreception— and  tne  fruit  would 
appear  in  due  season,  if  we  but  sow  in  faith. 

A  minute  was  then  read,  adopting  the  annual 
report,  and  directing  its  printing  ana  circulation  under 
the  care  of  the  committee;  also  encouraging  farther 
service  in  the  way  of  deputations,  and  recommending 
Friends  to  contrioute  the  required  funds.  A  list  of 
donations  received  for  the  object  was  read,  and  any 
further  sums  will,  we  understand,  be  gladly  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  Albkrt  Frt,  BristoL 

Jo&K  Pease  mentioned  two  or  three  instances  of 
the  good  resulting  from  Firslrday  schools,  which  had 
recently  come  tohis  knowledge.  He  hoped  Friends 
would  endeavour  to  induce  the  children  educated  at 
Adtwortii,  Rawden,  Ayton,  and  others  of  our  schools, 
to  enter  upon  this  work,  which  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  them  uriHer  the  notice  of  Friends,  of  foster- 
ing the  good  impressions  received  in  these  schools, 
and  of  retaining  their  interest  in  our  Society. 

JoHW  HoDOKiN  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  not  had  the  zeal  to  undertake  this 
service;  and  it  was  cause  of  some  regret  to  him,  in 
looking  back,  that  such  had  been  the  case.  It  was 
cause  for  encouragement  that  Friends  in  London  had 
been  able  for  some  years  to  maintain  a  school  in  de- 
graded Spitalfields,  which  had  been  productive  of 
much  good.  Nevertheless,  he  quite  concurred  with 
J.  D,  Appleton  relative  to  the  opening  there  was  for 
a  deputation  to  the  south,  as  there  was  still  a  wide 
field  of  labour  unoccupied.   He  gave  some  intererting 


particulars  of  a  First-day  school,  conducted  by  persons 
of  various  reli^ous  denominations,  in  a  very  low  dis- 
trict between  Westminster  Abbey  and  Pimlico ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  recommended  the  establishment  of 
good  libraries  in  connection  with  all  our  First-day 
schools. 

GBoaoB  BicuARDSOK,  JuN.,  referring  to  the  com- 
mencement of  schools  in  a  small  way,  stated  that  one 
had  been  vigorously  carried  on  at  Comwood  by  three 
Friends  since  1849,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Newcastle 
a  fi&ther  and  two  sons  had  carried  on  a  very  useful 
school  for  some  time  on  First-days.  It  was  held  in 
an  attic,  and  an  evening  school  had  lately  been  added 
to  it. 

Jambs  Backhouse  mentioned  that  when  Friends  at 
Comwood  began  their  school,  they  found  the  people 
so  anxious  for  instruction,  that  they  added  an  evening 
class,  and  shortly  after  established  a  library,  which 
excited  so  much  interest,  that  parties  came  five  or 
six  miles  to  borrow  books.  In  this  way  a  handful 
of  Friends,  isolated  in  a  country  district,  were  the 
means  of  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  surround- 
inff  country. 

John  Bichardsov,  as  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  efforts  of  persons  in  humble  life  to  promote  First- 
day  schools,  wished  Friends  to  read  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled,  Earlv  Death  not  Premature^  bein^ 
the  memoir  of  Francis  L.  Mackenzie,  a  son  of  Lord 
Mackenzie,  and  affording  an  example  of  a  person  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  lifb  zealously  labouring  in  the 
same  good  cause. 

Gborqb  Sattbrthwatte  quite  united  in  the  re- 
marks which  had  been  made,  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  attracting  young  people  on  leaving  school  to  our 
First-day  schools ;  this  had  been  done  in  several  in- 
stances he  knew  with  advantage.  He  thought  in  this 
'way  Friends  would  be  carrying  out  the  concern  of 

the  Yearly  Meeting  respecting  our  younger  mem- 
DersyCbu. 

Jambs  Cooke  believea  vuai*  w.^  ^-^.^^0.  Friends 
might  now  assure  themselves  that  they  haa  the  sym- 
patky  of  their  elder  Fiiends.  even  although  it  was  not 
evident  in  many  cases.  This  movement,  having  the 
effect  of  binding  the  young  more  firmly  to  their  re- 
ligious principles,  hadf  strong  claims  on  the  sympathy 
of  thsir  elder  brethren  and  sisters. 

William  Abbatt  mentioned  that  the  Bolton  First- 
day  school,  although  now  more  vigorous,  had  passed 
through  times  of  great  depression,  sometimes  having 
been  Smost  sustained  by  tnose  who  had  formerly  been 

scholars  in  it. 

John  Ashworth  narrated  to  the  meeting  some  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  management  of  a  First-day 
school  near  Bolton,  which  he  frequently  attended; 
after  which,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed  as 
the  Central  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year— viz.: 


Albert  Fry,  Treasurer^ 
Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  Secretary, 
William  S.  Capper, 
John  Thirnbeck  Grace, 
Arthur  Naish, 
Francis  James  Fry,  and 
Walter  Sturge. 


09 

Bristol. 


Thomas  PtrMPHRKY  expressed  his  continued  sym- 
pathy with  the  Association,  and  hoped  that  the  un- 
tiring zeal  and  sound  discretion  evinced  in  its  past 
management  would  be  continued.  He  urged  the 
establishment  of  small  schools,  and  mentioned  a  case 
at  Chesterfield,  where  a  Friend  conducted  a  very 
efficient  school  in  an  old  malt-house,  which  he  altered 

for  the  purpose.  ,    ,   ,     ,       ,       ^ 

The  meeting  then  concluded  shortly  after  nine 

o'clock. 
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CIRCULATION  OF   THE   ARABIC   SCRIPTURES 
AMONO  MAHOMETANS  IN  AFRICA,  dtc. 

The  following  extract  describes  efforts  to  circulate 
the  Arabic  Scriptures  amongst  Mahometans  in 
Africa: — 

•*  One  conversation  with  a  Jaloof  Marrabu,  a  more 
intelligent  and  better  informed  man  than  most  of  his 
class,  was  rather  interesting.    He  believed,  in  common 
with  all  Mahometans,  that  Moses  and   the  other 
writers  of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, were  men  inspired  by  God ;  and  he  as  firmly 
believed  the  Mahometan  fable  that  the  Koran  was 
written  originally  in  heaven,  and  brought  down  in 
small  portions,  at  different  times,  to  Mahomet,  by  the 
angel  Gabriel.    He  admitted,  in  course  of  conversar 
tion,  his  belief  that  God  ia  a  Being  of  perfect  truth, 
and  eternally  unchangeable,  and  that  He  could  not 
say  one  thing  at  one  time,  and  something  quite  con- 
trary at  another.    I  spoke  to  him  of  the  agreement 
one  with  another  of  all  the  writers  of  the  different 
books  composing  the  Scriptures,  who  had  lived  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  Koran,  which  was  written  long  after  the 
Bible  was  completed  (to  all  which  he  was  willing  to 
assent),  flaUy  contradicted  the  Bible  in  many  places, 
besides  being  full  of  contradictions  in  itself,  showing 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  cannot  possibly,  as  he 
supposed,  be  alike  the  Book  of  God,  but  that  one  or 
the  other  must  be  false,  and  I  put  it  to  him  to  con- 
sider for  himself  in  which  of  the  two  the  falsehood 
lay.    He  listened  calmly  to  all  I  said,  but  put  it  off 
by  saying  he  knew  there  were  differences  between 
the  Koran  and  the  books  we  call  the  Scriptures,  but 
did  not  yet  know  how  it  was  that  they  existed. 

<<  In  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain,  I  spoke  to  him  of  that 
eternal  world  to  which  all  arft  haatfinirffr  ""'*\ .'^ 

intiinrr  i"""'"  ^"' ^    i  < im  ri^lilnimnj  and  endless 

y  awaiting  the  wicked;  of  the  strict  account 
which  all  of  us  will  have  to  give  at  God's  judgment- 
seat,  for  the  deeds  done  in  this  life ;  of  the  tremendous 
consequences  to  hioaself  if  he  should  find,  after  enter- 
ing the  eternal  world,  when  it  would  be  for  ever  too 
late  to  repair  the  error,  that  he  had  been  in  delusion 
with  regard  to  the  truth  or  error  of  Mahometanism 
and  the  true  way  of  salvation ;  of  the  blessed  pros* 
I>ects  of  life  and  immortality  which  are  brought  to 
lieht  by  the  gospel,  and  of  the  lively  and  confident  hope 
of  everlasting  life  possessed  by  all  true  Christians, 
^rrounded  on  the  conscious  assurance  of  God*s  forgiv- 
ing love  and  favour  which  He  imparts  to  all  His  true 
people;  and  expressed  my  persuasion,  that  if  he 
would  carefully  read  and  study  the  sacred  volume  I 
save  to  him,  praying  to  God  to  guide  him  and  enable 
him  to  understand  it^  he  would  discover  the  truth, 
and  learn  from  it  for  himself  the  true  and  only  way 
to  heaven. 

*'I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  reply^  uttered  ia  a 
thoughtful  manner,  and  with  a  pUmtive  voice.  He 
was  aware,  he  said,  that  there  is  an  eternal  world  to 
be  entered  after  death,  with  everlasting  joys  for  the 
righteous,  and  everlastmgwoe  for  the  wicked,  for  his 
reiiffion  taught  him  so :  ^But,'  said  he, '  that  world  is 
all  dark  to  us ;'  meaning  that  the  doctrines  of  Maho- 
metanism afford  its  votaries  no  comfortable  or  sus- 
taining hopes  with  regard  to  the  future^  but  leave 
them  all  to  dark  and  dreary  uncertainty."— i^om  the 
BibU  Jieport  of  1856. 

From  Gxrmant.— '*  I  cannot  express  the  joy,''  savs 
a  oolporteur,  **  which  was  experienced  by  two  neigh- 
bours, when  I  presented  the  entire  Bible  to  them.  1 
had  just  left  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  where  I 


had  presented  my  hawking  license^  and  then  entered 
the  very  next  house  to  his.     Here  I  found  a  very  I 
elderly  womaa;  'What  books  have  vou  there?*  said 
shev  *  I  and  my  husband  are  very  fono,  of  eoo^  books.' 
"Then  this  book  will  please  you,'  I  replied ;  *  it  is  the 
entire  Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'    '  Indeed/ 
said  she  > '  so  yoo  have  the  whole  Bible — ^then  I  must 
go  and  borrow  the  money  next  door  till  m^  husband 
returns.'    With  these  words  she  went,  bringing  an- 
other woman  with  her,  who  immediateiy  bottght  » 
copy,  who  told  me  she  had  once  had  the  &ble  in  hev 
house  a  whole  year,  and  had  learned  to  love  it  so 
much  that  she  could  not  forffet  it,  but  it  was  not  h«r 
property,  and  she  Umg  wisaed  to  obtain  another^ 
'  and  now,'  she  continued,  *  the  dear  Lord  sends-  ^oo 
here,  to  give  me  this  cood  opportunity  of  acquirixig 
it,  and  for  this  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  pmise  Hixa 
enough  throughout  eternity.'    A  oolportear  entered 
another  house,  where  an  old  u^ad?  ^  years  of  age,, 
stood  up  from  bis  arm-chair,  and  after  exABuning  the 
title-page,  and  looking  through  the  book,  drew  out 
his  purse  and  paid  the  price,  saying,  *  Now  my  wisk 
is  fulfilled— I  am  rich  enou|^ ;'  and  teaca  of  joy  attested 
the  truUi  of  his  assertion." 

"The  depot  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Nice  is  now  ooor 
fided  to  the  ctan  of  Francesco  Madiai,  whose  cruel 
persecution  in  the  dui^geons  of  Tuscany  will  be  fresh 
m  the  memory  c^  alL  (hie  thousand  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  cdrcolated,  since  it  was  confided 
to  the  chajge  of  thia  excellent  individual,  in  four 
months,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing." 

Nxw  Zealand.— The  following  letter  was  addreosod 
by  Hoani  WLremu,  a  New  Zealand  chie^  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  BMe  Society,  on  Febniary  the  18th^ 

1856:— 

*'My  Father*  in  tke  Iiurd  Jesus,  the  Ghiels  of  the 
Committee  who  print  the  Bibles, — Your  books  have 
come  to  me,,  and  your  love;  for  they  are  a  true  sign  of 
your  love  to  me.  Cbreat  was  the  joy  of  m^  heart  in 
seeing  your  books.  Mv  coming  here  is  bke  to  the 
coming  of  the  chief  of  Ethiopia,  who  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  worship.  On  lus  returning  to  his  own  pl^ce 
in  his  chariot,  he  was  reading  in  the  book  ox  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  where  he  says,  '  Like  a  lamb  before 
the  face  of  his  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  hie 
mouth.'  The  Spirit  of  God  saw  him  and  the  place  of 
the  Soipture  where  he  was  readings  and  the  Spirit 
told  Philip  to  go  to  him  and  to  stop  with  him :  and 
Philip  went  and  stopped  witi^  him  and  read  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  and  then  he  asked  him  if  he  understood 
what  he  was  reading  ?  and  the  chief  of  Ethiopia  sud^ 
Who  is  there  to  teadi  mel  and  Philip  preached  to  him 
about  Jesus  from  the  prophets  and  the  law  of  Moees^ 
and  afterwards  he  went  awav  on  his  return,  happy  in 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ.  I,  also,  now  that 
I  have  seen  you,  the  printers  of  the  Bible  of  Gk>d,  am. 
going  away  happy  on  my  return.  The  Bible  is  a 
tree :  I  have  put  forth  the  hands  of  my  heart,  and  I 
have  gathered  the  fruit  into  my  heart,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  He  gives  sanctifies  the  things  in  the 
hearts  which  are  lovin^^  unto  him.  My  fawers^  you 
have  not  hid  the  Bible  m  a  comer,  but  vou  have  held 
it  up  for  all  places  of  the  world.  Therefore,  my  desire 
was  tlus  —that  I  might  see  you,  the  chie&  who  print 
the  Biblea;  that  I  may  think,  when  I  return  to  my 
own  place  in  New  Zealand,  that  I  have  seen  your 

ri — the  chie&  who  print  the  Bibles — and  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  the  carers  for  the  Jews,  that 
they  should  turn  to  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  that  we  may  grow  t<^ther  into 
one  temple  in  our  Jjord  Jesus  Christ  xon  are  the 
blacksmiths  who  are  making  the  wedges  to  open  the 
strong  trees,  that  they  may  be  broken,  and  the  hard 
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■ioiws  that  they  xohf  he  brokea;  for  like  the  strength 
of  iron,  snch  is  the  gospel. 

**  1  dwell  At  the  &r  end  of  the  earth,  but  in  Christ 
I  have  been  made  near  to  you,  the  holdera-up  of  the 
BiUe  of  God  lor  the  salvation  of  all  nations;  my  re- 
membrance of  you  shall  be  for  ever,  and  ever,  and 
ever,  even  until  death.  Mr.  Taylor  (my  missionary) 
is  the  body;  I  an^  the  hand.  I  shall  be  his  remem- 
brancer of  you,  and  yGPor  earnest  works ;  that  we  shall 
aU  give  money  to  help  your  good  works.  Fray  for 
me  that  my  heart  may  be  strcng  to  hold  fast  to  you, 
that  I  may  not  be  weak  but  stroiiff.  Your  love  to 
me  IS  not  hidden,  for  the  books  you  nave  given  to  me 
they  will  be  the  preachers  to  me,  Uiat  I  should  hold 
fiist  to  the  things  of  Christ 

"  My  friends,  I  said  that  my  place  was  in  New  Zear 
kuid,  an  island  &r  off  from  this  by  the  breadth  of  the 
sea.  We  are  separated  as  to  our  bodies;  but  our 
prayers  will  be  near  when  they  rise  up  together  be- 
fore the  &oe  of  our  God,  and  Chnst  shall  make  straight 
our  ways  to  heaven — the  glad  land  where  there  is  no 
night,  nor  sickness,  nor  wailing,  nor  any  pain,  nor 
darkness  of  heart ;  but  all  thiiwB  shall  be  made  li^t 
hy  His  Spirit,  ail  things  shall  be  complete  in  Christ 
MotwiAatanding  there  are  things  on  earth,  as  well  as 
things  in  heaven,  and  the  Scriptures,  which  vou  have 
printed,  are  written  by  HisSpirit  unon  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart  Now  I  have  recei  vea  them  into  my  hard 
heart  A  wilderness  heart  was  mine  formerlv;  bad 
weeds  were  growing  there,  and  nettles,  and  bind-weed, 
and  all  bad  things ;  but  the  Bible  of  God  has  come 
in — those  bad  thixigs  are  being  rooted  out;  I  am  fol- 
lowing Christ  l^e  &vtour. 

'*  I  was  yoor  loving  son,  who  has  grown  up  to  you 
in  Christ  «fesus, 

"HOAIM  WlllBlffU  HlPAWOO, 

**  Noiiireni^.W^nganui." 
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<  Continued  from  page  160.) 

Iff  beacii^  a  greatly-needed  testimony  against  the 
belief  that  human  learning  was  an  essential  prelude 
and  a4}unct  to  the  pieachmg  of  the  gospel,  George 
Fox  was  not  the  advocate  of  ignorance.    He  valued 
useful  knowledge,  and  recommended  to  Friends  the 
establidiment  of  schools  in  which  their  children  might 
i«ceive  a  ffuarded  and  solid  education.    It  is  very  cer- 
tun,  that  ne  was  not  versed  in  grammatical  rules,  but 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  acumen  and  penetration 
of  his  oilightened  understanding,  were  freouently 
manifested  In  elucidating  the  practices  which  he  was 
led  to  adopt  by  strong  and  iorcible  reasons,  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  writings.    The 
i^ady  answer,  full  ot  meaning  and  of  truths  that  were 
exactly  apposite  to  the  matter  in  discussion  and  to 
his  opponents  (whether  iudicial,  clerical,  or  legal),  was 
not  to  be  easily  rebutted,  even  by  those  who,  like  T. 
B.  Macaulay,  might  have  regarded  him  as  "  so  far 
from  knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  none," 
no,  net  even  his  own!    Truth  will  ever  maintain  an 
aaoendaney  over  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric.    The  prin- 
ciples which  have  their  origin  in  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain  of  light,  life,  and  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift^  can  be  explained  and  upheld  before  princes, 
magistrates,  and  Iwge  assemblies,  even  by  the  Uliter- 
aie,  when  these  move  in  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of 
Him  who  said—"  Bit  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take 
no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak:  for  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak. 
For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you.''  In  reply  to  T.  B.  Mac- 
aula/s  contemptuous  observations  on  the  writings  of 


George  Fox,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  many  of  his  letters ;  meanwhile  this  may 
well  be  deferreii  until  other  charges  made  by  the  his- 
torian are  brought  under  consideration. 

In  a  strain  of  bitter  irony  T.  B.  Macaulay  writes — 
"  One  of  the  precious  truths  which  were  divinely  re- 
vealed to  this  new  apostle  was,  that  it  was  falsehood 
and  adulation  to  use  the  second  person  plural  instead 
of  the  second  person  singular."    To  the  mind  that  is 
in  search  of  the  tubUoaUiaUy  true — not  to  theoriae 
upon  its  appearance  wherever  found,  and  then  leave 
it  to  conspicuous  isolation,  untaught  in  precept  and 
unexempufied  in  life,  but  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  conduct — the  truth  must  be 
valuable  and  loved  for  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  though 
they  should  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  customs 
of  the  world.    Such  a  one  will  ba  enabled  to  perceive 
hollowness,  dissimulation,  and  a  departure  from  primi- 
tive truth,  in  usages  which  time  has  sanctioned,  and 
worldly  authority  has  stamped  with  its  commenda- 
tion.   The  conventional  relations  of  small  and  great 
will  not  weigh  with  him  to  the  rejection  of  that  which 
is  veritable  and  real,  any  more  than,  with  the  man  of 
unswerving  honesty,  will  the  theft  of  a  fiirthing  be 
considered  less  sinnil  than  that  of  a  sovereign.    In 
either  case  the  violation  of  principle  would  be  ear- 
nestly eschewed ;  for,  by  a  tender  and  spiritually  il- 
luminated conscience,  it  is  known  that  the  balances 
of  the  Almighty  are  just  and  true,  and  that  in  smaller, 
as  well  as  m  larger  things,  a  departure  from  right 
principle  is  sin  in  nis  sight.   George  Fox  saw  the  cor- 
ruption of  speech  invohred  in  the  use  of  the  plural 
number  to  one  person;  he  saw  that  it  was  at  variance 
with  Christian  truthfolness,  and  that  its  root  lay  in 
the  pride  of  man.    He  felt  it  required  of  him  to  use 
the  Scriptural  and  ancient  mode  of  speech — ^tfaat  ad- 
dressed oy  man  to  his  Creator.    But  what  treatment 
did  he  and  his  fellow-professors  receive  for  their 
«\>«diov^/*A  to  this  act  of  manifested  duty?    He  says, 
"  But  O !  the  rage  »*•»»  u..^  '-"•  _in  the  priests,  mar 
gistrates,  professors,  and  people  of  all  sorts,  Kmrte|io- 
cially  in  priests  and  professors !  for,  though  Thou  to 
a  single  person  was  according  to  their  own  learning, 
their  accidence,  and  grammar  rul^,  and  according  to 
the  Bible,  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  it. '  "  Thou 
and  Thee  was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh,  and  them 
that  sought  self-honour,  who,  though  they  would 
say  it  to  God  and  to  Christ,  could  not  endure  to  have 
it  said  to  themselves.    So  that  we  were  often  beaten 
and  abused,  and  sometimes  in  dancer  of  our  lives,  for 
using  these  words  to  some  proud  men,  who  would 
say,  *  What  1  you  ill-bred  clown,  do  vou  Thou  me  9*  as 
though  Christian  breeding  consisted  m  saying  You  to 
one,  which  is  contrary  to  all  their  ffiammars  and 
teaching  books  for  youth."    Was  not  this  evidence  of 
a  spirit  that  felt  insulted  when  accosted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  verity?    To  inform  theproud  and  the  ignor- 
ant, George  Fox  induced  two  iViends  to  write  and 
publish  a  book  intituled  The  Battledore^  in  which  it 
was  shown  from  the  Scriptures,  and  thirty  diflferent 
languages,  that  grammatical  propriety  and  ancient 
usage  were  decidedly  with  Friends  on  this  point. 
Copies  of  the  work  were  presented  to  the  king,  to  the 
two  universities,  to  the  clergy,  &c.;  and  so  convincing 
was  ite  effect  that  "  few  afterwards  were  so  rugged 
to  them  on  this  account.*  ,  -   ,.      .    ^i. 

Obtuseness  of  mental  perception  and  feehn^  is  the 
frequent  result  of  mechanical  compliance  with  the 

•  It  might  be  matter  of  curious  inquirr  to  know  when  the 
Dlural  number  wa»  oommonlf  addreaBed  to  an  indiyidual. 
Did  it  originate  with  Constantine,  the  imperial  patron  of 
the  early  Christians,  who  wrote  of  himscUjinder  the  title  of 
"  Mt  piety,"  and  addressed  the  Bishop  of  Cssarea  as  "  Your 
Holiness  ? ' 
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world's  customs ;  so  it  is  that  the  oomxnemoration  of 
pagan  deities,  and  of  mighty  warriors  or  emperors,  is 
perpetuated  in  the  names  of  days  and  months,  which 
are  of  Divine  creation  and  gift.  The  pure  language 
of  true  Christianity  contains  not  such  admixtures  of 
heathenism.  But  not  to  dwell  tediously  on  tliese 
points,  the  following  pen  and  ink  sketch  made  by  T. 
K  Macaulay,  claims  a  careful  comparison  with  the 
original,  from  which  it  is  professedly  t^en ;  in  col- 
lating the  two,  fresh  data  wUl  be  obtained  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  credit  due  to  the  historian  for 
candour  and  veracity.  *^  A  Christian  was  bound  to 
face  death  itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  great- 
est of  mankind.  When  G^eorge  Fox  was  challenged 
to  produce  any  scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he 
cited  the  passage  in  which  Shadrach,  Meahach,  and 
Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  with 
their  hats  on;  and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be 
trusted,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether 
unable  to  answer  this  argument,  except  by  crying  out, 
'Take  him  away,  jailer r"  What  says  George  Fox, 
in  the  very  passage  to  which  T.  B.  Macaulay  has  I'o- 
ferred  as  his  authority  for  this  assertion?  It  may 
here  be  premised  that  he  and  his  friend,  Edwuxl 
Pyot,  were  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice,  Qlynne, 
at  Launceston  assizes,  on  a  false  charge  of  plotting 
a^iinst  the  government.  Thus  runs  the  narrative: — 
'*  When  we  were  brought  into  the  court  we  stood  some 
time  with  our  hats  on,  and  all  was  quiet^  and  I  was 
moved  to  say,  *  Peace  be  amongst  you !'  Judge  Glynne, 
a  Welshman,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  said 
to  the  jailer,  'What  be  these  you  have  brought 
here  into  the  court f  'Prisoners,  my  lord,*  said  ne. 
'  Whydo  you  not  put  off  your  hats?  said  the  judge  to 
us.  We  said  nothing.  '  Put  off  your  hats,*  said  the 
judge  again.  Still  we  said  nothmg.  Then  said  the 
ludge,  'The  court  commands  you  to  put  off  yo.ur 
hats.*  Then  I  spoke  and  said, '  Where  did  ever  any 
magistrate,  king,  or  jn^lprft^  frnnn  itfoftpg  *n  -n.MJnii 
1  iriTT  f-  r  '  ""  '  '"  ""'^  uji»^w  they  came 
em  in  their  courts,  either  amongst  the  Jews, 
the  people  of  God,  or  amongst  the  heathens  ?  And  if 
the  law  of  England  doth  command  any  mush  thifig, 
thow  me  that  law,  either  written  or  printed.^  Then  the 
ludge  grew  very  angry,  and  said, '  I  do  not  carry  my 
Ijftw-books  on  my  b*u5k.^  '  But/  said  1,' tell  me  where 
it  ie  printed  in  any  staiute-book^  that  I  may  read  it' 
TJjen  said  the  judge,  'Take  him  away,  prevaricator! 
I U  jerk  him.  So  they  took  us  away  and  put  us 
among  the  thieves.    Presently  after  he  calls  to  the 

C"ir,' Bring  them  up  again.'  '  Come,' said  he, '  where 
the  V  hats  from  Moses  to  Daniel  ?  Come,  answer 
me.  I  have  you  fast  now,*  said  he.  I  replied,  •  Thou 
mavst  read  in  the  third  of  Daniel,  that  the  three 
children  were  oast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's command,  with  their  coate,  their  hose,  and 
their  hats  on.*  This  plain  instance  stopped  him ;  so 
that,  not  having  anything  else  to  say  to  the  point,  he 
cried  again, '  Take  them  away,  jailer.*  ** 

Throughout  the  transaction  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  dogma,  that  "  a  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death 
itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind,*' consequently  he  was  not  challenged  to  bring 
any  scriptural  authority  for  the  notion.  George  Fox 
it  was  who  gave  the  challenge,  and  who  requested  the 
justiciary  to  brin^  forward  some  rule  or  precedent  for 
the  practice  insisted  upon,  either  from  Scripture, 
Christian  or  heathen  reoordiB,  or  from  the  statutes  of 
England.  Violence  interfer^  to  repel  an  argumen- 
tative query,  before  which  reason  was  compelled  to 
silence,  for  a  replv  in  the  affirmative  could  not  be 
given  by  the  legEd  chief.  In  the  absence  of  the  pri- 
soners it  is  probable  that  what  he  deemed  a  bright  ray 
J  of  thought  gleamed  athwart  the  high  functionary^ 


brain.  The  Friends  were  re-called,  and  the  question 
was  triumphantly  asked,  "  Where  had  they  hats  from 
Moses  to  Daniel  V  The  reply  and  proof  were  quickly 
forthcoming;  and  so  convincing,  so  nertinent  to  the 
matter  was  the  passage  quoted  by  George  Fox,  that 
we  may  well  believe  his  testimony,  ^  that  not  having 
anything  else  to  say  to  the  point,"  the  chief  justice 
"  cried  again, '  Take  them  away,  jailer ! ' "  And  what 
could  he  answer  1  The  stronghold  of  defence  and  of 
attack,  which  had  been  so  hastilv  set  up,  had  been 
demolished  in  a  few  moments,  and  nought  remained 
but,  it  may  be,  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  defeat. 
The  nnleamed  "founder  of  tne  sect  of  Quakers" 
had  unanswerably  proved  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  terrible  and  despotic  of  monarchs,  the  three  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  stood  without  paying  him  this  mark  of 
outward  prostration,  else  would  they  not  have  been 
bound,  in  the  fierce  anger  of  the  moment,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  being  present,  with  their  hats  on,  as 
well  as  their  coats  and  "  hosen." 

It  would  cause  too  great  a  digression  frY>m  our  sub* 
ject  to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  which  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  usages,  in  proof  that  "hat- 
honour  **  is  a  modification  of  that  debasing  homage 
once  paid  to  heathen  deities,  to  powerful  chiefs,  and 
to  patriarchs,  who,  as  amongst  the  Romans,  held  abso- 
lute sway,  extending  to  life  and  death  over  their 
offspring.  Of  the  stem  control,  the  stately  distance 
observed  by  parents  towards  their  children,  at  so 
late  a  period  as  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  ages  in  England, 
we  have  many  instances  recorded.  Human  pride 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  those  exter- 
nal forms  of  reverence  which  are  offei^ed  in  addrcasinff 
the  Supreme  Being^the  uncovering  of  the  head,  and 
the  bowing  of  the  kuee.  In  more  modern  days,  the 
forms  of  worldly  honour  and  of  homage  have  become, 
in  many  cases,  unmoaai&gljr  oomplioraDtaryas  well  as 
flattering,  the  hat  may  be  slightly  raised  by  one 
^Mhionlsc  to  another  who  is  ms  equal  in  worldly 
station,  and  the  compliment  is  returned — an  utter- 
ance, in  dumb  show,  to  this  effect—"  we  ai-e  upon  a 
level."  But  how  is  it  with  the  poor  man — with  the 
emj^yed—hetwoen,  whom  .and  his  employer  there  is 
a  space  more  or  less  wide  in  earthly  distinctions  and 
in  wealth?  He  is  but  too  generally  expected  to  stand 
bareheaded,  cap  in  hand,  before  him  who  is  considered 
the  superior.  This  is  a  ^incied  mark  of  respect  which, 
if  unpractised  by  the  poor  on  such  occasions^  causes 
the  delinquent  to  be  regarded  as  an  ignorant  un- 
taught boor!  Now  what  is  this  but  homagel— and 
homage,  too,  which  has  a  degrading  influence  on  him 
who  pays  it — he  feels  his  inferiority,  and  is  scarcely 
likely  to  utter  an  honest  sentiment  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  the  fellow- 
creature  thus  bowed  down  to.  There  is  an  obedience 
to  the  laws,  a  noble  regard  and  submission  to  those 
in  influential  positions  (if  worthy)  which  have  their 
basis  in  higher  sentiments,  and  which  are  shown,  not 
in  fulsome  compliments,  but  in  deeds  of  verity.  Who 
can  imagine  that  our  beloved  and  honoured  Queen 
has  a  lower  place  in  the  esteem  of  th^  Society  o£ 
Friends,  than  in  that  of  others,  because  they  do  not 
doff  the  hat  nor  bend  the  knee  in  her  presence  ?  Their 
loyalty  is  not  the  less  deep,  nor  their  attachment  to 
her  beneficent  rule  less  eai'nest  on  that  account. 
{To  be  continued,) 

Our  candour  may  be  employed  in  driving  away 
the  prejudices  through  which  we  are  apt  to  view 
men's  words  and  actions,  when  they  happen  to  wound 
our  pride,  or  oppose  our  pursuits.  While  we  fJeel  our- 
selves hurt,  we  are  apt  to  aggravate  the  fault  of  the 
offender,  which,  perhaps,  if  considered  in  its  true  light, 
and  ascribed  to  its  true  motive,  would  appear  to  be 
no  fault  at  alL 
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A  SLAVlfi  MADE  FRfiK  IN  PLYMOUTH  CflURCn. 
(fVom  the  Anti-Slaifery  Btandatif,) 
There  was  nerer  a  more  thrillmg  exemplificatioii  of 
^pel  priaoiples  than  last  SabbaUi  morning,  June  1, 
in  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church,  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Beecher  preached  from  Lake  x.  27 :  **  Thou  shalt 
Iqve  the  Lord  thv  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
.all  thy  sool,  and  with  all  thy  strengUi;  and  thy 
neighboor  as  thyself."  He  said  that  in  these  woixls 
the  Tail  was  drawn  away  from  the  heart  of  God,  and 
we  saw  its  very  oentre  secret ;  and  he  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  union  of  piety  and  philanthropy,  and 
of  love,  as  the  crowning  grace  and  gulden  atmosphere 
of  alL  Just  after  announcing  t£e  last  hymn,  he 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  pLitform  and  said,  '<  I  am 
about  to  do  a  thiDg  whicn  I  am  not  wont  to  do; 
which  £  have  never  done  before  upon  this  day,  and  in 
order  that  you  •  may  have  no  scruples  about  it,  I  will 
preface  it  by  reading  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says 
of  the  Sabbath  and  its  dutiei^. 

***And  behold  there  was  a  man  which  had  his 
hand  withered.  And  they  asked  him  saying,  Is  it 
lawfhl  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-^lay  ?  that  they  might 
accuse  him.  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  man  shall 
there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if 
it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,*  will  he  not  lay 
hold  on  it  and  lift  it  out?  How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 
well  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Then  saith  he  to  the  man, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth, 
and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as  the  other.' 

**  Some  two  weeks  since,  I  had  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington infoi*miag  me  that  a  young  woman  had  been 
sold  by  her  own  father  to  go  South,  for  what  purposed 
yon  can  imagine  when  you  see  her.  She  was  pur- 
chased by  a  slave-trader  for  1200  dol&,  and  he,  know- 
ing her  previous  character  and  the  ctroiimstances  of 
the  case,  was  so  moved  with  compassion  that  he 
offered  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  purchase  her 
freedom.  &e  himself  save  towanls  it  100  dols.,  and 
persuaded  a  friend  and  another  slave-trader  to  give 
each  100  dols.  more.  So  much  of  good  is  there  in  the 
lowest  of  men !  He  allowed  her  to  go  to  Washington 
to  solicit  Md  from  the  Free  State  men  there^  and  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  400  dols.  I  was  then  applied 
to,  to  know  if  we  would  do  anything  to  raise  tne  re- 
maining 600  dols.  I  answered  that  we  would  do 
nothing  unless  the  woman  could  come  here.  After 
mnch  hesitation  on  the  part  of  her  master,  she  was 
allowed  to  visit  New  York,  giving  her  word  of  honour 
that  she  would  return  to  Richmond  if  the  money  was 
not  raised  ;**  and  going  to  the  platform  stairs — **  Come 
up  here,  ^rah,  and  £t  us  all  see  you,*'  said  he.  A 
young  woman  rose  from  an  adjacent  seat)  and,  as- 
cending the  steps,  sank  down  embanrassed  and  appar- 
ently overcome  by  her  feelings,  in  the  nearest  chair. 
She  was  of  medium  size  and  neatly  dressed.  The 
white  blood  of  her  father  might  be  traced  in  her 
regtdar  features,  and  high,  thoughtful  brow,  while 
her  eomplexion  and  wavy  hair  oetrayed  her  slave 
mother. 

«  And  this,"  oontinned  Mr.  Beecher,  '^  is  a  market- 
able commodity.  Such  as  she  are  put  into  one  balance 
and  silver  into  the  oUier,  She  is  now  legally  free,  but 
she  is  bound  by  a  moral  obligation  which  is  stronger 
than  any  law.  I  reverence  woman.  For  the  sake  of 
the  love  I  bore  my  mother,  I  hold  her  sacred,  even  in 
the  lowest  position,  and  will  use  every  means  in  my 
power  for  ner  uplifting.  What  will  you  do  now? 
May  she  read  her  liberty  in  your  eyes?  Shall  she  go 
but  free  ?  Christ  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  the 
uck  were  restored  to  health ;  will  you  stretch  forth 
vour  hands  and  give  her  that  without  which  life  is  of 
little  worth  ?    &t  the  plate  be  passed,  and  we  will 
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see."  There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  church ;  and 
amidst  tears  and  earnest  lookings  at  the  poor  woman 
who  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  the  plates  went  round 
Every  purse  was  in  I'equisition,  and  as  the  bills  were 
thrown  down,  Mr.  Beecher  said :  ^  I  see  the  plates  aro 
heaping  up.  Remember  that  every  dollar  you  give  is 
t\\t  step  of  a  wearv  pilgrim  towards  liberty,  and  that 
Christ  nas  said,  ^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me.' "  At  this  Mr.  Lewis 
Tappan  rose,  and  said  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about 
the  matter;  some  gentlemen  had  just  now  pledged 
themselves  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Then  she  was  free!  And  when  Mr. 
Beecher  told  her  so,  and  announced  it  to  the  great 
congregation,  there  was  an  involuntary  burst  of 
applause.  It  was  in  the  church,  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  but  it  was  no  desecration  —rather  it  was  echoed 
by  richer  acclaim  in  heaven!  As  it  subsided,  Mr. 
Beecher  said :  "  When  the  old  Jews  went  up  to  their 
solemn  feasts,  they  made  the  mountains  round  about 
Jerusalem  ring  with  their  shouts.  I  do  not  approve 
of  an  unholy  clapping  in  the  house  of  God,  but  when 
a  good  deed  is  well  done,  it  is  not  wrong  to  give  an 
outward  expi^ession  of  our  joy." 

And  the  poor  sorrowful  one,  for  whom  was  all  this, 
what  thought  she?  Winter  and  spring  were  batti 
gone,  and  it  was  the  first  day  of  summer.  The  sky 
was  blue,  and  in  at  the  window  fell  the  golden  sun- 
light and  stole  the  soft  air,  bearing  the  music  of  bird- 
notes  and  rustling  leave&  But  O,  how  much  brighter 
in  her  soul  must  have  been  the  first  summer  day  of 
liberty,  after  the  long  winter  of  oppression !  As  she 
sat  there,  bathed  in  tears,  she  must  have  felt  that  in 
so  &r  as  a  moment  of  rapture  can  repay  one  for  years 
of  trial,  she  was  recompensed. 

Mr.  Beecher  now  read  the  closing  Ifyran,  saying  as 
he  handed  her  the  book,  **  We  shall  sing  this  hymn  a^ 
we  never  sung  a  hymn  before,  and  she  will  sing  it  too.' 

"  Do  not  I  love  The©,  O  my  Lieru  t 

Behold  iny  hoart  and  see: 

And  tarn  the  dearest  idol  out 

That  dares  to  rival  Tiieo. 
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In  not  Thy  name  melodious  still 

To  mine  attentive  ear? 
Doth  not  raoh  pul^o  with  pleasure  bound 

My  Saviour's  voiee  to  hoarf 

"  Hast  Thou  a  lamb  in  all  Thy  flock 
I  would  disdain  to  feed? 
Hast  Thou  a  foe  before  whose  face 
I  fear  Thy  cause  to  plead? 

**  Would  not  my  heart  pour  forth  its  blood 
In  honour  of  Thy  name? 
And  challenee  the  cold  hand  of  ileath 
To  damp  tne  immortal  flame? 

**  Thov  knowest  I  love  Theo,  dearest  Lord, 
But  O !  1  lonff  to  soar 
Far  from  the  sphfro  of  mortal  Joys, 
And  loam  to  love  Tboo  mora." 

It  was  doubtless  sung  with  gjreater  unanimity  of 
feeling  than  any  hymn  ever  was  in  the  church  before, 
and  though  she  was  too  deeply  moved  to  give  any 
vocal  expression  to  her  joy,  there  must  have  been  in 
her  heart  melody  that  was  sweet  to  the  ear  of  God ! 

The  blessing  was  pronounced,  and  the  meeting  was 
over;  but  many  lingered  to  know  the  amount  of  the 
contribution,  and  when  it  was  found  that  783  dols. 
had  been  raised,  so  that  not  only  she,  but  her  child  of 
two  years  old  could  be  redeemed,  the  applause  burst 
forth  anew.  In  the  plates  were  several  articles  of 
jewellery,  thrown  in  by  those  who  had  no  money  with 
them,  or  were  unable  to  give  anything  else. 

Thus  may  Plymouth  Church  be  consecrated !  Verily 
"it  is  Lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day." 
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Inwabd  Lioht. —  Continued  reply  to  the  Achill 
Herald, — ^The  aeoond  topic  in  our  contemporary's  con- 
troversy with  Friends,  is  what  he  terms  their  ""  sup- 
posed Inward  Lights"  From  the  epithet  ^  supposed,*^ 
he  no  donbt  desires  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  looks 
upon  such  a  thing  as  an  Inward  Light  to  be  a  perfect 
nonentity — a  groundless  imagination. 

Now,  to  us  it  appears  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  read  with  attention  the  writings  of  Friends,  in 
explanation  of  what  they  mean  by  an  Inward  Light,  to 
speak  of  this  prominent  gospel  doctrine  after  the  con- 
temptuous style  .of  our  contemporary;  and  if  he  has 
not  thus  read  their  writings,  he  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  at  alL  The  only  conclusion,  therefore^  to 
which  we  can  come,  in  accounting  for  this  his  choice 
of  style,  is  that  he  either  must  have  written  in  gross 
and  inexcusable  ignorance  of  his  subject ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  that  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  misconstruction,  and 
desirous  to  misrepresent  Friends,  as  well  as  to  mislead 
his  readers. 

But  before  noticing  our  contemporary's  arguments 
against  a  doctrine  which  he  connders  so  very  chimerioU 
and  delusive^  we  may  first  state,  concisel 
^inftilT  w*-"!  li'"'"'  ^  >  '  ""^^^'^^Wl  by  the 

Inward  Light."  We  say  the  phroue,  appre- 
hensive that  our  space  precludes  the  statement^  so 
explicitly  «a  we  could  desire  to  give,  of  the  doctrine 
itsel£ 

Among  the  points  of  doctrinal  difference  subsisting 
between  Friends  and  other  denominations,  we  believe 
it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  this  chiefly  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  the  profession  of  Friends,  has  been 
more  copiously  explained  and  defended  than  any  other; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  misunderstanding  and  misre- 
presentation '  continue  extensively  prevalent     This 
circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of 
ways;  we  may  just  allude  to  two  of  them.    In  com- 
I>arison  with  others,  Friends  have  always  been  rather 
Insignificant  in  numbers,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  been  ignorantly  supposed  to  hold  certain  &na- 
tical,  Pharisaical,  and  antichristian  opinions — a  result 
for  which  they  are  mainly  indebted  to  clerical  bigotry 
and  misrepresentation.    Hence  it  is  no  cause  of  sur- 
prise, that  the  public  should  feel  little  interested  to 
make  inquiry,  and  therefore  continue  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  Society^s  religious  views,  and  the  causes 
of  their  differing,  in  practice,  in  several  respects  from 
others. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  account  for  the  un- 
popularity of  the  profession  of  Friends  is  this— such 
a  system  of  religion  as  theirs,  which  has  the  direct 
tendency  to  detach  the  people  from  a  dependence  upon 
the  teaching  of  their  feUow-roen,  must,  of  necessity. 


expect  opposition  from  those  who  make  a  trade  and 
gain  of  teaching.  The  voice  of  history  is  loud  on  this 
point  in  regard  to  Friends,  the  manifold  persecutions 
and  oontemptuoos  reproaches  which  they  underwent 
at  their  rise,  as  a  Society,  mostly  originating  with  the 
dergy;  and  though  now,  happily,  after  a  protracted 
ordeal  of  grievous  suffering,  tiie  law  of  the  land  has 
made  such  provision  for  Friends,  that  they  can  ^  sit, 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
with  none  to  make  them  a&aid  "  on  aooonnt  of  their 
religious  belief  or  practice;  still,  the  unjust  reproadi 
of  their  early  days,  the  work  of  interested  opponents, 
is  perpetuated  in  the  public  mind  firom  generation  to 
generation — carefully  cherished  and  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son,  as  inseparaUe  from  the  profiMsion, 
though  over  and  over  again  shown  to  be  unde- 
served and  without  foundation.  Yes,  a  system  which 
looks  upon  goepel  ministry  as  a  gift  frt)m  the  Head 
of  the  church,  whidi,  being  freely  bestowed,  is  to  be 
freely  given,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  disagreeable 
to  all  who  make  a  trade  of  preaching.  Indeed,  the 
views  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ot&er  than  a  provocation  to  a  etate  church 
dergy.  Whilst  the  Society  considers  it  altogether 
wrong  to  take  pay  for  preaching,  yet  where  payment 
is  voluntary,  much  less  can  be  said  against  it  than 
when  exacted  from  Dissenters,  for^e  support  of 
ministers  of  whose  services  they  not  only  do  not  par- 
take, but  whom  they  consider  teachers  of  error.  How 
truly  does  the  prophet  write  of  such  ministers,  when 
he  says  that  they  prepare  war  against  all  that  pat 
not  into  thair  a^ouths! 

.HoM,  we  repeat,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  why 
Friends  have  continued  so  unpopular;  their  creed  is 
so  diametrically  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  dergy, 
who  fix>m  their  possesdon  of  the  public  ear,  have 
generally  kept  the  truth  regarding  this  people  from 
entering  it,  and  filled  it  instead  with  the  most  glaring 
perveiaions  of  the  profession  of  Friends. 

Bnt^  returning  from  what  may  seem  a  digression, 
we  oome  to  our  proposed  task  of  explainiug  what 
Friends  mean  by  the  phiMe  **Iiiiw»rd  Light,''    In  tko 
gospelaooording  to  John,  we  read  as  follows:  fla  tlie 
beginning  was  the  Wonl,  and  tbe  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  .  .  .  In  Him  (the  Word) 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  .  .  .   That 
(Word,  or  the  life  in  Him)  was  the  true  light  which 
Ughteth  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  worid."    The 
apostle  Fkiul  asserts,  that  ''a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,**  and  that 
**  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap* 
peared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly,  in  this  present  world.*'    "  If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  H!s  * 
"  What,  know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghostr    The  apostle  John,  in  his  first 
general  epirtle,  is  equally  explicit:  "  Ye  have  an  luo- 
tion  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  tilings." 
And  again,  **  These  things  have  I  written  unto  yoa  ' 
oonceming  them  that  seduce  you.    But  the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you;  but  as  the  same 
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Miointiog  teacheth  you  of  all  tlungs,  and  is  truth  and 
IB  DO  lie,"  &c  Many  other  texts  of  precisely  similar 
import  could  be  adduced,  but  the  foregoing  may  suf- 
fice. 

Now  we  should  like  to  ask  our  contemporary,  the 
Aekill  Berald,  a  question  or  two.    Does  not  our  first 
quotation  expressly  state  that  Christ  is  Himself  the 
Light— ''The  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world  Y**    In  what  way  cm  Christ  be 
said  to  enlighten  every  man  ?    Is  it  by  means  of  the 
Scripturee?    This  is  more  than  any  one  can  venture 
to  aflirm.    **  Every  man  that  eometh  into  the  world,* 
is  not,  aa  we  all  know,  enlightened  by  the  Scripturea. 
The  text^  however,  affirms  that  Christ  enlightens 
"every  man.*'    How  then  does  He  enlighten  them? 
There  is  no  way  of  answering  this  satisfactorily  but  by 
Scripture  itself.    The  prophet  Joel,  in  allusion  to  the 
gospel  day  or  dispensation,  and  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  has  this  dedaration :  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  afterward  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  upon  servants  and  handmaids,"  &c.  This  pro- 
phecy we  also  find  the  apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  testifying  as  then  fulfilled. 

The  meaning  of  the  prophet  Joel,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Almighty  pouring  out  his  Spirit  xxj^n  all  flesh, 
]■  considered  by  Friends  the  same  as  that  of  Jeremiah, 
when,  under  similar  authority,  he  proclaimed  the 
terms  of  the  new  covenant^  vis.:  ^'I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward partSt  and  write  it  in  their  AearU;  and  I 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
ayd  every  man  his  brother^  "nying.  Know  thi9  Lord ; 
for  all  shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest" 

How,  then,  we  again  ask,  or  where  is  it  that  t;nniM» 
ealigfateheth  every  mani  We  reply,  it  is  eqiecially 
in  ^e  heart  of  man  that  he  appears  and  fulfils  the 
office  of  his  appointment — *'  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world.*  Is  He  not  therefore  denominated  justly, -em- 
phatically, and  truly,  an  << Inward  Light t"  "The 
light  within)'' 

On  further  referekioe  to  our  Scripture  texts,  it  will 
be  observed  that  they  bear  a  twofold  testimony — ^they 
not  only  prove  that  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  no 
inan  can  be  a  Christian;  but  that  He  is  ^the  light  of 
the  worlds**  in  ail  men,  *^  except  they  be  reprobates.** 
In  support  of  this  latter  position,  we  need  cmly  to 
refer  to  Chrisf  s  own  words  in  speaking  of  the  Com- 
forter— *^  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come.  He 
shall  convince  the  world  of  sin."  It  may  be  said  that 
what  has  now  been  advanced,  merely  proves  the  in- 
dwelling or  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  all 
professing  Christians,  some  in  one  degree,  and  some 
in  another,  are  prepared  to  admit  is  their  privilege ; 
but  where  is  the  Scripture  authority  for  what  Friends 
call  the  ^  Inward  Light?"  We  say  in  reply,  that  Christ 
and  his  Spirit  cannot  be  divided — wherever  He  dwells, 
it  is  by  His  Spirit,  and  both  Himself  and  His  Spirit 
are  light;  and  that  His  manner  of  abiding  with 
mankind  is  an  internal  one  in  their  hearts;  and  there- 
fore most  legitimately,  correctly,  and  Scripturally,  is 
he  styled  by  Friends  an  Inward  Light.  Is  not  this 
the  ejtpress  promise  of  the  Most  High  that  in  the 
gospel  day,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them. 


and  they  shaU  (thus)  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  God!"    And  again,  have  we  not  Chrisfs  own 
declaration,  as  foUows :  "He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and 
I  will  love  him  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.    If 
a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."    It  may  be  objected  that  this 
language  refers  only  to  such  as  have  and  keep  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
but  Christians,    In  a  certain  qualified  sense,  we  may 
admit  that  the  objection  has  some  apparent  force. 
Those  who  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
outward  history  of  Christy  cannot  be  said  to  know  <«■ 
to  keep  his  commandments  as  the  same  are  contained 
m  the  Scriptures.   But  this  in  no  way  predirdes  their 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  law;  for  the  apostle  Paul 
testifies  of  the  Qentilea,  that  "these  having  not  the 
law  (outwardly),  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law.*'    In  other  words,  they  knew  and  kept  the 
commandments  of  Christy  in  virtue  of  "the  law  written 
in  their  hearts;"  the  expression,  "by  nature,"  which 
the  apostle  uses,  being  of  course  to  be  understood  as 
not  applying  to  the  state  of  man  in  the  Mi^that,  both 
as  regards  Jew  and  Gentile  being  corrupt  and  unable 
to  keep  the  Divine  oommandmsnts;  but  the  "nature" 
by  which  the  apostle  represents  the  Gentiles  aa  enabled 
to  do  "the  things  contained  in  the  law,"  must  have 
measurably  undergone  a  change,  through  the  power 
of  Hiat  grace  and  troth  which,  by  Jesus  Christ,  came 
upon  all  men,  as  the  Scriptures  already  cited  bear  us 
out;  i^  asserting.    This  grace  and  truth,  according  to 
OKI.  .u^  ^p  li'i^'Ands.  are  what  the  apostle  Paul  refers 
to,  when  he  speaks  of  the  tree  k«««  -,--  n  ^  .^.^  .^ 

men,&a 

What  now,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Ach^  Heralds  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
doctrine  of  an  "Inward  light"  as  something  purely 
chimerical,  and  existing  only  in  the  imaginations  ci 
Friendsi-r^^lAdir  supposed  Inward  light,"  quoth  he^ 
following  the  yagaries  of  their  own  fancy,  &e. 

We  mi^t  next  proceed  to  examine  the  Hetolde  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  what  he  terms  the  "supposed 
Inward  Light"  opens  "a  door  to  the  wildest  fanaticism. 
We  have  no  hesitation,*  says  he,  "in  asserting  with 
unmistakeable  phdnness,  that  the  supposed  Inward 
Light  does  as  virtually  supersede  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  do  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  Romanism  1" 
But  as  the'proof  of  this,  lus  assertion,  is  deferred  till 
he  takes  up  another  question,  in  which  Friends  4iffer 
from  other  denominations,  we  must  pass  on  to  his 
subsequent  remarks  upon  the  said  "supposed  Inward 
Light" 

In  our  first  reply  to  his  animadversiotis,  we  referred 
to  the  case  of  Baal*s  prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring if  their  pretensions  rendered  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  unworthy  of  being  depended  upon,  when  speak- 
ing through  the  true  prophet.  The  Herald  replies, 
"Certainly  not, because  the  prophet  proved  the  truth 
of  his  mission,  and  the  reality  of  his  inspiration  by  a 
miracla"  This  may  have  been  the  ease  in  one  or  two 
instances;  but  these  are  rather  the  exceptions  than 
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the  rale  in  the  matter.  The  Ihrald  proceeds:  **  Let 
the  Friends  prove  the  tnith  of  their  Inward  Light 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  White  Quakers  in  the 
same  manner;  but  not  till  then  can  they  consistently 
refer  to  the  case  of  God's  prophet  in  justification  of 
their  assumption."  It  is  not  at  all  requisite  that  we 
should  inquire  into  the  ^pretensions'*  of  the  White 
Quakers;  we  leave  them  to  answer  for  themselves  if 
they  see  fit^  But  we  may  inform  the  AehiU  Herald, 
and  others  who  share  the  like  ignorance  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  an  Inward  Divine  Light,  as  professed 
by  Friends,  that  they  have  never  refused  to  have  this 
doctrine  tested  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  where  it 
is  written  as  with  a  sunbeam.  *•  The  Bible,"  says  the 
Herald,  "gives  us  a  rule  by  which  to  try  all  sudi  pre- 
tensions," meaning  the  pretensions  of  Friends.  This 
rule  he  speaks  of  is  that  which  he  thinks  Isaiah  pre- 
scribed when  he  thus  writes :  "  When  they  shall  say 
unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have  fiuuiliar  spirits, 
and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,  should 
not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God?  for  the  living  to 
the  dead  t  Tb  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them."  Now,  as  we  have  already  said 
Friends  have  not  only  never  refused,  but  have  ever 
earnestly  courted  such  a  test,  and  maintained  that 
whatsoever  any  pretend  to  as  Divine  revelation 
which  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  is  to  be  reckoned  a  de- 
lusion. How,  then,  can  the  Herald  assert  that  "  the 
disciples  of  the  Inward  Light  have  no  common  stan- 
dard?" We  can  account  for  his  rash  and  unfounded 
assertion,  only  by  supposing  the  Herald  grossly  and 

culpably  ignorant  respi  ( Ijiiif  .i  mibi""'  "■     ^'  ^  ^'  j^^ 
pKSnmeS  ninseit  capable  of  enlightening  others ;  or, 

if  not  ignorant,  that  he  is  justly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  deliberate  slander  and  misrepresentation. 

<<It  is  true,"  says  the  Herald,  ''that  those  who 
admit  the  Bible  to  be  the  test  of  truth,  may  differ  in 
their  interpretation  of  it^  but  still  they  have  a  com- 
mon standard  to  appeal  to."  Now,  we  would  like  to 
ask  the  Herald  if  the  case  among  those  who  admit  the 
Bible  to  be  the  test  of  truth  is  not  exactly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  "  White  and  Drab  Quakers?"  The  former, 
that  is,  those  who  make  a  sort  of  pr&-eminent  profes- 
sion of  the  Bible  being  with  them  the  test  of  truth, 
differ  among  themselves,  as  everybody  knows,  in  their 
interpretation  of  it.  Among  other  things  which  might 
be  mentioned,  one  section  makes  it  impossible  for  all 
men  to  be  saved,  because  of  some  supposed  eternal 
decree  of  the  Almighty  to  that  effect  Another  sec- 
tion maintains  the  exact  contrary.  Wherei  o,  then,  do 
they  differ  with  their  dogma  of  the  Bible  for  the  test 
and  alone  source  of  truth,  fi-om  those  whom  the  Herald 
looks  upon  as  such  despicable  fitnatics,  the  White  and 
Diab  Quakers?  Is  the  Bible,  we  ask,  less  worthy  of 
reliance  in  ite  teachings  because  those  who  style  it  the 
source  and  test  of  truth  are  evidently  grossly  mistaken 
about  its  meaning?  We  answer  unhesitatingly.  No. 
Ite  Divine  author  cannot  contradict  BUmself ;  but  men 
mistake  "the  law  and  the  testimony,"  as  they  take  the 
Bible  to  be.  And  suppose  we  admit,  which  we  do 
without  the  least  reluctance,  that  those  called  White 


Quakers  do  differ  from  Friends^  while  both  profess  to 
be  led  by  a  Divine  Inward  Light,  what  can  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  such  a  light  make  out  of  this  diversity, 
but  that  one  or  other  is  mistaken?  The  Inward  Light 
as  a  Scripture  doctrine,  is  no  more  invalidated  and 
rendered  an  imagination,  by  men  mistaking  ite  teach- 
ings, than  the  Bible  itself  is  made  unworthy  of  credit 
by  similar  mistakes  concerning  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  look  upon  it  as  the  ultimate  test  and  source  of 
truth. 

Our  information  concerning  White  Quakers  will 
not  justify  us  in  saying  much  about  their  views;  we 
should  imagine,  however,  that  as  well  as  Friends  (or 
Drab  Quakers,  as  the  AchiU  Herald  styles  them),  they 
have  no  objections  to  their  belief  being  tested  by  Scrip- 
ture. We  say  we  cannot  speak  positively  on  this  point 
regarding  them ;  if  it  be  the  case,  however,  that  they 
refuse  such  test,  we  cannot  consent  to  their  beiug 
placed  on  a  parallel  with  Friends,  whose  just  appre- 
ciation, atid  we  may  add,  veneration  for  the  inspired 
volume,  it  is  now  rather  late  for  any  journalist,  what- 
ever his  pretensions,  to  be  allowed  to  call  in  question. 
Be  it  known,  then,  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake*, 
that  Friends  hold  no  doctrine,  and  maintain  no  prac- 
tice, which  they  do  not  believe  sanctioned  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles.  Notwithstanding 
their  reviled  "  pretension  to  an  Inward  Light,"  they 
do  not  shrink  from  the  scrutiny  of  Scripture  test  as 
the  Herald  falsely  asserte ;  and  therefore  they  do  not 
as  '*  truly  set  aside  the  Scriptures  as  tlie  assumed  in- 
f:dlibllity  of  Bomanism." 

Should  any  hereupon  object  to  this  Divine  Light 
TcroTYo  value,  seeing  it  teaches  nothing  opposed  to 
Holy  Scripture,  we  reply  by  inquiring  if  the  aposUe 
Paul  thought  thus  of  the  grace  of  God ;  since  what 
he  tells  U8  it  teaches  may  also  be  gathered  from  Scrip- 
ture. In  shorty  the  *' Inward  Light"  Is  but  another 
term  for  thia"  Grace"  of  which  the  apostle  speaks. 
Again,  the  same  authority  tells  us  (Eph.  v.  15),  that 
^  All  things  that  are  reproved  are  made  manifest  by 
the  Light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is 
Light"  Nor  doth  it  matter  by  which  name  it  may 
be  called—whether  light^  Grace,  Spirit^  Word,  or 
Truth ;  that  changes  not  ite  nature — it  remains  the 
same  Divine  instructor,  ever  testifying  for  God  and 
goodness,  and  against  whatsoever  is  contrary  there- 
unto ;  a  guide  which  God,  in  the  riches  of  His  mercy 
through  Christ  Jesus,  hath  placed  in  the  hearU  of  all 
men  universally,  in  order  tluit  no  portion  of  His  rt^ 
tional  creation  may  be  without  the  means  of  salvation; 
for  wherever  they  are  situated,  or  however  circum- 
stanced, they  are  all  favoured  with  this  ''unspeakable 
gift." 

Our  contemporary's  conclusion  is  this:  "The  Drab 
Quakers  have  their  Inwai-d  Light,  and  the  White  have 
theirs;  and  while  both,  as  we  believe  and  can  prove  (1), 
are  following  the  vagaries  of  their  own  fancy,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  poiute  dis- 
puted between  them  can  ever  be  settled,  because  they 
have  no  common  standard  to  which  to  appeal."  We 
entirely  differ  here  also  with  our  contemporary.  Wo 
have  maintained  on  behalf  of  Friende  that  they  have 
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always  fearlessly  courted  an  appeal  to  the  Bible,  and 
not  shmnk  from  it,  as  the  Herald  erroneously  asserts; 
but  whether  the  White  Quakers  can  say  as  much  for 
themselves  or  not,  this  in  no  way  prevents  a  settle- 
ment of  the  points  of  ditference  between  them ;  becanse 
not  only  IViendfl,  bnt  those  also  who  totally  differ  from 
both,  wiU  i^ply  Scripture  as  a  test  to  the  belief  {or 
pretensions  as  the  Herald  would  say)  of  the  one  body 
as  well  as  of  the  other ;  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
Friendit,  And  alao  other  denominations,  judge  of  the 
creeda  of  all  such  as  profess  to  have  no  otiier  light  but 
an  outward  one — the  light  of  Scripture.  What  though 
all  Protestant  professors  make  the  Bible  their  sole 
test  of  truth  and  judge  of  controversy?  Are  the 
points  of  dispute  between  different  denominations  any 
nearer  a  settlement,  than  they  ever  were  since  the 
days  of  separating  from  Home  ?  We  say  they  are 
not.  Wherein,  then,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are 
those  who  raise  such  a  clamour  falsely  against  Friends 
on  this  account  any  better  than  they  ?  We  leave  our 
contemporary  to  answer  the  question. 

To  show  our  contemporary  the  untenableness  of  his 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  an  Inward  Light, 
let  us  see  if  an  equally  cogent  reason  cannot  be  ad- 
duced against  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith.    ''The 
White  Quakers,"  says  the  Herald,  "have  their  Inward 
Light,  and  the  Drab  Quakers  have  theirs;"  and  as 
their  respective  lights  lead  them  to  contradict  each 
other,  there  is  therefore  no  question  but  that  both 
White  and  Drab  are  following  the  vagaries  of  their 
own  fancy.     Well,  the  OtkMxaako  luure  their  Bible, 
the  Arminianshave  theirs;  and,  we  may  add.  the  Socln- 
ians  have  theirs.  They  have  not  different  Bibles,  be  it 
observed,  but  all  have  one  and  the  same.    The  first 
and  second  denominations  deduce  diametrically  op- 
posite doctrines  from  this  one  Bible ;  while  the  third, 
on  another  point,  believes  the  opposite  of  both.    We 
say  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  all  the  three  to  be  in 
the  rights-impossible  that  the  Bible,  with  Qod  for  its 
author,  can  teach  such  conflicting  theories.     Now, 
would  the  AchiU  Herald  approve  of  our  deducing  from 
such  premises  this  conclusion — the  Bible  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  as  a  teacher,  and  that  the  Calvinist, 
Arminian,  and  Socinian,  are  following  the  vagaries  of 
their  own  fancy,  because  of  the  points  of  dispute  and 
contradictions  between  them?    We  fear  he  would  not 
relish  such  a  conclusion;  and  we  say  it  would  be  as 
utterly  unsound,  and  untenable,  as  that  at  which  he 
has  arrived  respecting  Friends  and  the  doctrine  of  an 
Inward  Light 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  we  incline  to  say 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  text  in 
Isaiah  viiL  The  prophet,  it  will  be  observed,  appears 
desirous  to  discourage  the  people  from  paying  atten- 
tion to  such  as  should  advise  a  seeking  unto  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits^  &c.;  but  that  they  should  rather 

''seek  unto  their  God To  the  law  and  to  the 

testimony."  This  latter  expression  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  refer  to  Scripture— Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, of  course.  But  we  see  no  reason  at  all  for  such 
an  interpretation.  The  prophet  does  not  say  "  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  the  Scriptures — the  law  and 


the  teOimony^  for,  save  the  book  of  the  law,  little  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  then  in  existence — but  he  says* 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  tAiftoofc^.  What  word? 
that  which  he  had  just  spoken,  viz.,  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  he  gives,  to  "sw*  wnlo  their  Ood" 
(See  also  Acts,  xvii.  27).  While  entertaining  this 
opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the  above  text^  however,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  common  acceptation  of  it,  so 
&r  as  implying  that  every  doctrine  or  principle  of  re- 
ligion is  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture. 

As  the  best  conclusion  to  the  present  article,  we 
should  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  have  appended 
for  the  benefit  of  our  contemporary,  and  those  in  like 
want  of  information,  a  brief  and  authorized  statement 
of  the  fiuth  of  Friends  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
''Inward  Light,"  or  "the  light  within;"  as  such  in- 
formation cannot  be  gathered  so  satisfactorily,  from 
observations  professing  principally  to  reply  to  the 
cavils  of  an  opponent.  While  Friends  cannot  expect 
that  even  correct  expositions  of  their  tenets  wiU  at 
once  insure  for  them  a  general  reception,  it  is,  how- 
ever, eminently  desirable,  if  they  are  to  be  accounted 
unsound,  that  the  imputed  soundness  should  be  based 
upon  what  Friends  really  do  believe,  rather  than  upon 
the  misrepresentations  of  such  expositors  as  the 
AehiU  Herald,  whose  ignorance  of  his  theme  must  now 
be  obvious  to  all,  if  not  also  to  himself 

The  statement  of  doctrine  above  proposed,  we  find, 
could  not  possibly  be  compressed  into  the  limited  space 
at  our  disposal,  with  due  regard  to  other  claims  upon 
it  We  regret  the  circumstance,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  contemporary  and  such  as 

aeHuv  1^^ ♦;^r>   t/>  a  tre^itise  by  William  Penn, 

entitled  Primitive  Christtanuy  Kevtvec^  eonuuiivu  m 

volume  iiL  of  his  Select  Works;  also  to  Robert  Bar- 
clay's Apolog^ffor  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends.    Indeed,  the  thought  has  occuiTed 
to  us,  since  writing  the  foregoing,  that  previous  to 
replying  to  any  one  who  attacks  the  religious  profes- 
sion of  Friends,  we   should  ascertain  whether  he 
understands  and  has  read  those  expositions  which  we 
have  now  recommended.    Though  we  cannot,  as  we 
have  said,  now  make  room  for  these  in  our  pages,  having 
at  different  times  given  copious  extracts  from  both  of 
them;  there  is  another  author  to  whom  we  are  desirous 
of  soliciting  particular  attention,  because  of  the  coiv 
roboration  which  he  gives  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  Light 
within"— we  mean  the  late  Thomas  Cbalicebs,  who 
was  and  still  is  accounted,  by  the  religious  world, 
among  the  foremost  of  modem  divines;  and  whose 
words  seem  to  form  a  very  appropriateT)reface  to  those 
ampler  iUustrationa  of  the  same  doctrine,  which  we 
have  above  suggested  for  perusaL 
In  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Thomas  Chalmers 

says: —  .  ^.  n      *> 

•'  We  know  not  a  more  deeply  interesting  walk  of 
observation,  than  that  which  is  prosecuted  by  mo- 
dem missionaries,  when  they  come  mto  contact  Mid 
communication  with  the  men  of  a  still  unbroken 
country-when  they  make  their  lodgn^nt  on  one  of 
the  remote  and  yet  untraveUed  wilds  of  Paganism— 
when,  after  the  interval  of  4000  years  from  the  disper- 
sion of  the  great  family  of  mankmd,  they  go  to  one  of 
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its  most  widely  diverang  bnmches,  and  Moertain    ing  from  an  imperfect  mudentanding  of  tiie  Society's 
^»hat  of  conscience  or  wEat  of  religious  light  has  among    profession ;  but  it  doee  not  mpear  to  as  that  he  baa 

JhTn  ZTSs,t\'rel':*T'th?d^*S°^  '  »«f-«y  <^nJ  -^*^-  - -o"  "f 5«  !-*- 
-  -    -       -^  -     --  mentauty,  which  Edward  Aah  ao  mach  admires,  to 

be  found  among  other  profeeaors  than  among  Friends. 

This,  in  our  view,  b  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
Item.  Nor  do  we  know  ah  evolution  of  the  human  !  yet  it  is  one  at  the  same  time  which  a  right  Kopr^ 
heart  which  amesmitmoreofabigandafi^^^^  '  hension  of  the  profession  of  Friends  makes  very  plain, 

terest,  than  that  to  which  philosophy  has  never  cast  an  '  rni  ^  i    i  •    ^i.  j    i.     j  . 

inquiring  regard-even  t£it  among'ite  dark  and  long  |  ^«  »PP»^*  lack  m  the  one  case,  and  abundance  in 


lure  left  for  ages  to  itself,  and  try  if  there  yet  be 
slumbering  any  sense  or  intelligence  which  can  at  all 
respond  to  the  message  they  have  brought  along  with 


unentered  recesses,  there  still  subsists  an  undying 
voice^  which  owns  the  comfort,  and  echoes  back  the 
tiuth  of  Christianity.    Insomuch  that,  let  miasion- 
aiies  go  to  the  very  extremity  of  our  species,  and 
Break  of  sin,  and  judgment,  and  condemnation,  they 
do  not  speak  in  vocables  unknown;  and  sweet  to  many 
a  eoul  is  the  preacher's  voice,  when  he  tells  that  onto 
them  a  Saviour  is  bom;  and  out  of  the  relics  of  even  this 
deep  and  settled  deseneracy,  can  be  gotten  the  ma- 
tt rials  of  a  satisfying  demonstration.   And  thus  in  the 
vtry  darkest  places  have  converts  multiplied,  and 
Christian  villages  arisen,  and  the  gospel  been  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life  to  the  some  who  have  embraced 
it,  and  been  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  to  the 
n  any  who  have  declined  it— all  proving  that  a  prin- 
c  pie  still  existed  in  their  bosoms,  which,  if  they  fol- 
h  wed,  would  guide  them  to  salvation^  and  which,  if 
tl  ej  fled  from,  would  try  them  and  find  them  guilty. 
]Scr  let  us  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  apostle,  even 
nhen  speaking  of  those  who  are  given  over  to  every 
a)  omination,  should  still  affirm  of  them  that  they 
ki  ow  the  judgments  of  God.    Even  a  remainder  of 
tl  at  knowledge  which  they  liked  not  to  retain,  still 
k(  pt  its  hold  upon  their  conscience,  and  save  them  a 
rt :  ponsibility  which  belongs  not  to  the  beasts  that 
peiish.    Mjm,  in  sdiort,  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  this 
wcrld*B  peopled  territory,  has  a  law  by  which  he  yay 

lofu  leit  oy  dlS  OWU  conscience  to  make  it  out,  that  for 
its  violation  he  should  be  righteously  condemned.  So 
that,  dark  as  our  conceptions  may  be  of  the  present 
character  and  fhtnre  state  of  those  who  live  under  the 
shcdow  of  heathenism,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  dear 
and  righteous  principle  of  retribution  will  be  applied 
to  them  all;  and  that  they  who  shall  be  judged  worthy 
of  death  on  that  day  will  be  found  to  have  committed 
8U(  h  things,  as  they  themselves  either  knew  or  might 
have  known  to  be  worthy  of  it." 

We  hope  to  be  able,  before  long,  to  overtake  a  roply 
to  the  Herald  on  Women^  Preaching. 


Mentor's  Lettsius — Rbadino  thv  Scrifturbs  is 
Meethtos^  &G. — The  present  number  contains  the 
last  of  the  series  of  letters  by  our  correspondent 
''Mentor,"  in  reply  to  those  published  by  Edward 
Ash.  We  think  our  readers  will  unite  with  us  in 
opinion,  that  <*  Mentor"  has  endeavoured  to  convince 
and  conciliate,  rather  than  to  confound  and  irritate 
his  opponent,  seeing  there  is  yet  in  the  latter  so  much 
of  agreement  .with  Friends. 

Such  as  have  not  read  Edward  Ash's  ^  Seven 
Letters,"  will  have  gathered  from  "Mentor's"  re- 
plies, tlmt  the  chief  fault  found  with  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  Friends,  is  the  alleged  lack  of  sufficient  human 
instrumentality  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
u*  th.  That  our  fnend,  Edward  Aah,  and  others  of 
the  same  mind  whom  he  has  left  behind  in  the  Society, 
are  mistaken  on  this  point,  is  a  position  which  "  Men- 
tor^ has  plainly  e8tabl]8hed--8uch  mistaken  view  aris- 


the  other,  are  simply  the  result  of  opposite  views  as 
to  the  necessity  for  such  instrumentality. 

Other  denominations  may  be  said  to  place  all,  or 
their  chief  dependence  upon  human  means  and  outward 
performances;  seeming  to  have  no  idea  but  that  they 
are  ^  always  ready,"  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ai^ 
immediate  communion  with  the  Almighty,  but  that 
His  blessing  is  to  come  to  them  while  engaged  in  some 
outward  act  or  ceremony.    When  the  apostle  Pkul 
speaks  of  "feeling  after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find 
Him,  as  He  is  not  fiur  from  every  one  of  us;"  when,  in 
another  place,  he  prays  after  this  manner,  **  The  Lord 
direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the 
patient  waiting  for  Christ;^  and  again^  when  he  al- 
ludes to  some  as  having  '' turned  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  fi^om 
Heaven" — his  meaning  we  may  well  suppose  unin* 
telligible  to  the  great  bulk  of  Christian  professor^ 
their  views  being  so  outward  in  regard  to  Divine 
worship.    Friends,  on  the  other  hand^  believe  that 
under  the  gospel  dispensation  the  people  are  not  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  teachings  of  men;  since, 
according  to  Scripture  testimony,  "that  which  may 
of  God  is  manifest  in  man,  for  God  hath 
showed  it  unto  them"  (Rom.  i.  19).    In  further  sup- 
port of  this  their  belief,  they  adduce  the  declaration 
of  the  Redeemer,  in  reference  to  the  CJomforter— 
"  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  he  sludl  receive  of 
mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.** 

Many  oUier  passages  to  the  same  import  could  be 
adduced,  such  as  the  words  of  Christ  on  another  occa- 
sion :  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  but  "  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  strangers"— that  is,  they  can  discern  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  llie  voices  here  spoken 
of  are  believed  by  Friends  to  refer  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  intenial  utterances,  that  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  that  of  the  "  wicked  one."  Besides, 
in  reference  to  worship.  Friends  have  ever  borne  in 
mind  what  the  lip  of  Truth  has  declared,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."   They  also  know  that  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude,  and  such  a  sense  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  mercy  as  would  qualify  for  the  song  of  pnuse, 
is  not  at  man's  command;  neither  does  he  ^ow  what 
to  pray  for  as  he  ought;  hence  the  cessation  from  all 
set  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  meetings  of  Friends^ 
and  the  consequent  silence  as  before  the  Lord,  in  order 
to  their  drawing  near  unto  Him  in  spirit ;  so  as  to  ex- 
perience qualification  to  worship  him  acceptably  with 
an  ofiering  of  his  own  preparing  and  choice,  and 
which  is  equally  pleasing  to  Him  whether  vocally 
uttered  or  not    It  is  further  the  belief  of  Friends, 
that  the  Psalmist's  declaration  remains  unalterably 
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true,  ''The  sacrifioee  of  Qod  are  a  broken  spkrit;  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  hearty  O  Qod  I  thou  wilt  not 
deapise.**  Between  these  sacritioea  and  the  prescribed 
routine  followed  by  most  Christian  professors,  there 
is,  in  the  view  of  Friends,  little  similarity  and  no 
necessary  connection.  Hence  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
oonrso)  that  a  difference  of  practice  between  Friends 
and  others  miat  prevail,  consistently  with  the  different 
views  which  they  respectively  entertain. 

Before  attempting  to  decide,  however,  whether 
Friends  in  this  matter  are  laekin^  and  others  not»  as 
well  as  whether  Friends  should  borrow  from  othen, 
or  these  from  them,  we  must  first  settle  the  point  as 
to  which  of  the  views  dictating  the  diventty  of  prac- 
tice is  more  in  harmony  with  the  New  Tesjbament. 
We  are  far  from  being  satiafiedy  that'  Edward  Ash  has 
succeeded  in  shoiiiiiiigi  fife  untenableness  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Friends,  so  as  to  warrant  the  innovations  and 
**  borrowing  of  t^eir  neighbours  "  for  which  he  pleads. 
He  brings  certain  accusations,  it  is  true^  against  the 
religious  system  of  Friends;  but  that  these  are  justly 
chai^eable  against  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  admit  that  he  has  B.t  all  proved. 
The  defideucies  which,  as  he  apprehends,  pertain  to 
tlie  profession,  are  rather  to  be  set  down  td  human 
infirmity  and  unfaithfulness — to  obedience  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  knowledge. 

While  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  deficien- 
cies exist  among  Friends,  still  we  are  by  deliberate  re- 
flection more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  judgment, 
that  the  right  rem^y  in  asucnredly  not  to  be  found  in 
a  departure  from  the  original  prindples  of  the  Society, 
as  regards  worship  and  ministry;  and  in  the  adoption 
of  fbnns  and  ceremonies,  and  a  mode  of  worship  out  of 
which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  our  Friends  at  their  rise 
as  a  separate  people.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  ever 
to  realize  a  more  healthful  and  lively  condition  indivi- 
dually, and  as  a  church,  it  can  be  in  no  other  way  than 
that  by  which  our  predecessors  attained  to  it — viz.,  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  prindples  of  Truth  as 
originally  given  to  them  to  uphold,  in  the  ability 
which  will  never  be  withheld  from  those  who  seek  it 
aright,  and  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  arm  of 
fledL  The  profession  is  the  same  that  ever  it  wasr- 
the  power  by  which  it  was  exemplified  two  centuries 
ago  is  unchanged;  what,  then,  is  the  cause  of  our  pre- 
sent condition  as  a  people,  but  unfaithfulness  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Light  in  our  consciences— the  Light 
of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  churchl  And  Edward  Ash, 
with  others  similarly  disaffected  within  the  Society, 
would  in  our  opinion  be  both  better  employed,  as  wdl 
as  with  greater  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  issue,  were 
they  to  turn  their  attention  with  all  seriousness,  in 
right  earnest,  and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  as  it  may  be 
granted  them,  to  a  careful  study  of  those  purely 
spiritual  views  of  Christianity,  which  were  afresh 
revealed  to  the  early  Friends,  than  in  endeavouring 
to  amalgamate  with  them,  tbose  very  things  which 
our  predecessors  saw  to  be  a  heterogeneous  mixture, 
and  which  they  were  called  to  renounce.  Why  should 
we,  in  this  day,  be  called  to  build  again  what  they 
destroyed? 


u 


Was  there  not,  we  ask,  at  the  rise  of  our  religious 
Society,  the  same  ''  machinery/*  as  it  has  been  termed, 
in  use  among  the  different  sects  that  now  exists! 
Was  there  not  the  singing  of  a  psalm  ?  Was  there 
not  the  tayinff  or  reading  of  a  prayer  1  Was  there 
not  a  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  reading  and 
conunent?  So  mudi  for  practice.  Then  as  to  faith^ 
wherein  have  the  leading  denominations  (so  called, 
because  the  most  numerous)  changed  1  What  do  they 
now,  which  they  did  not  then  entertain?  And  why, 
if  such  faith  and  practice  were  not  thought  by  them 
unscriptnral,  did  IViends  leave  the  several  religions 
bodies  with  which  they  had  been  connected?  We 
may  therefore  repeat  the  question.  Shall  we  buUd 
again  the  things  which  they  believed  themselves 
called  to  destroy  ?  Impossible;  otherwise  we  are  not 
convinced  of  the  same  principles  which  they  held  and 
promulgated;  especially  are  we  at  variance  with  our 
faithful  predecessors  in  regard  to  worship,  if,  like 
them,  we  have  not  been  brought  to  feel  the  force  and 
truth  of  the  declaration :  "  I,  the  Lord,  hate  robbery 
for  burnt-offering."  For  what  but  robbery  is  that 
which  takes  the  words  of  others  and  applies  them  to 
our  own  use,  whether  we  have  a  right  to  them  or  not, 
by  similar  experience?  Can  the  lapse  of  time — of 
two  centuries  or  even  a  hundred — change  things 
immutable  in  their  character  ?  Has  human  nature  of 
recent  date  acquired,  as  if  by  some  electric  process, 
the  power  to  summon  Divine  assistance  to  its  service^ 
at  any  hour  that  the  bell  rings  man  to  his  place  of 
worship,  thus  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  ''the 
patient  waiting  for  Christ"  la  there  now,  in  a 
D|#i»&w«^i  oAnoA  no  pQol  of  Bethesda  surrounded  by 
a  great  number  of  impotent  louc,  waiimg  xur  tine 

troubling  of  the  waters,  knowing  that  their  healing 
efficacy  depends  upon  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descend- 
ing for  that  purpose?  Has  formality,  in  all  ages 
heretofore  allowed  to  be  a  dead  and  useless  thing, 
like  the  dry  bones  in  the  open  valley,  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  supposed  in  the  case  of  human  nature, 
suddenly  acquired  such  vitality  and  unction,  as  to  be 
always  "in  season?" 

What  impediment,  we  may  also  ask,  now  presents 
itself  in  the  way  of  heads  of  &milies  instructing 
their  charge,  and  what  prevents  the  youth  them- 
selves from  acquiring  instruction,  which  our  pre- 
decessors, two  centuries  ago  and  subsequently,  had. 
not  to  encounter?  Education  may  now  be  said  to 
be  universal,  which  was  by  no  means  once  the  case; 
while  access  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  is  easier 
than  ever.  If  Friends,  then,  as  a  body,  are  in  a  de- 
clining condition,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  it  ?  To 
their  profession  being  defective,  and  in  need  of  ad- 
juncts from  that  of  other  denominations?  We  say, 
unhesitatingly.  No.  We  rather  take  the  truth  to  be 
this:— Too  many  under  the  name  of  Friends,  especially 
those  who  have  enlisted  Edward  Ash's  sympathies— 
the  neglected  youth  as  he  thinks  them — ^have  become 
like  one  of  the  sons  of  the  patriarch  of  old,  of  whom 
he  said,  "he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a  sei-vant  unto  tribute.*    The  various 
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crosses  which  the  profession  of  primitive  Christianity 
necessarily  imposes,  are  found  galling  to  liberty-loving 
youth;  though  there  is  no  promise  of  any  other  way 
of  obtaining  rest,  than  by  taking  up  the  cross  of 
Christ  daUyy  and  wearing  his  yoke.  Like  as  it  did, 
however,  to  Issachar,  rest  seems  so  good  to  many, 
and  the  land  of  supposed  liberty  so  pleasant,  that 
they  bow  their  shoulders  to  another  master  for 
the  expected  purchase,  and  become  tributary  bond- 
men and  bondwomen  to  &shion  and  the  world. 
And  not  having,  as  we  fear,  applied  themselves  to 
attain  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  profession, 
and  thus,  of  course,  ignorant  what  its  adoption  would 
do  for  them,  they  have  looked  out  upon  others,  in 
whose  path  they  observe  no  such  restraints  or  diffi- 
culties as  in  their  own.  We  do  not  entertain  so  un- 
charitable a  supposition  of  any  of  our  youthful  mem- 
bers, as  that  they  want  to  throw  aside  religion  alto- 
gether ;  but  they  seem  to  imagine  "  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls,"  is  as  effectually 
lealized  by  an  easier  path  than  the  one  in  which  the 
true  Friend  ever  has  been,  and  is  yet  led.  They  see 
that  religion  among  other  professors,  so  far  as  regards 
public  worship,  is  very  much  a  thing  done  by  proxy ; 
requiring  little  more  than  a  passive  acquiescence,  in- 
stead of  an  individual  mental  exercise,  as  among 
Friends.  Then  as  regards  church  discipline,  it  is  so 
entirely  nominal  among  most  other  denominations, 
both  establiflhed  and  cUssenting,  that  every  man  is 
very  much  at  liberty,  in  conduct  and  conversation,  to 
do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  so  that  it  need  be 
no  wonder,  if  communion  with  these  sho 
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i,  who  have  not 
weighed  the  things  we  speak  of  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  so  as  to  find  them  wanting. 

It  is  probably  as  true  that  the  class  now  spoken 
of  may  be  in  the  same  state  a^  the  Israelitish  Church, 
when  the  prophet  had  to  speak  thus: — ^^  Woe  to  them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  that  trust  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Samaria."  The  "strait  and  narrow"  way 
which  our  fore&thers  trod  has  become  irksome  to 
many,  who  suppose  they  have  attained  to  more  re- 
fined and  enlightened  conceptions  of  the  terms  of 
discipleship;  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  broader, 
and  more  easy  way,  in  so  much  greater  repute  among 
professing  Christiana  generally,  dimness  of  vision 
and  leanness  of  soul  have  overtaken  them.  Hence, 
the  standard  erected  by  our  early  Friends,  is  looked 
upon  as  unattainable;  and  that  having  served  its 
aUeged  purpose,  by  being  upheld  for  a  time,  they  may 
conform  themselves  to  one  more  easily  reached.  We 
may  be  wrong;  but  this  is  our  deliberately  formed 
conviction,  which  we  believe  we  shall  only  be  pre- 
pared to  relinquish,  when  we  have  seen  that  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Society,  cordially  embraced,  and,  through 
Divine  assistance,  carried  out  in  all  its  genuine  integ- 
rity, fails  in  what  the  Holy  Redeemer  designed  His 
religion  should  accomplish  (Titus  ii.  14),  and  that 
more  effectually,  and  consistently  with  its  spirit,  than 
by  any  other  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  subject  of  introducing  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  into  our  meetings  for  worship 


is  adverted  to  by  "Mentor,"  and  by  a  correspondent 
in  another  place,  as  well  as  in  the  reply  to  the  AchiU 
Herald  in  our  last,  we  should  have  inclined  to  be 
still  more  particular  at  this  time,  had  space  permitted. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  very  brief.  First  of  all,  we 
would  ask  Edward  Ash,  What  is  New  Testament 
worship?  Whatever  definition  he  may  give  of  it,  we 
expect  he  will  not  dispute  our  assertion,  that  the 
utterance  of  words  though  ever  so  excellent,  even  the 
words  of  the  inspired  penmen,  does  not  constitute 
that  worship.  Words  are  only  the  representAtive  of 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  the  absence,  then,  of 
these  feelings,  of  what  avail  are  words]  Prayers 
may  be  saidy  as  well  as  praises  sungy  and  yet  neither 
acceptable  prayer  nor  praise  be  offered.  Both  exer- 
cises, to  be  properly  engaged  in,  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  "  preparation  of  heart "  (see  Prov.  xvi.  I); 
for  which  preparation,  the  mode  of  worship  among 
Friends  expressly  provides.  But  in  the  preconcerted 
or  extempore  formal  prayer  and  preaching,  and  equally 
formal  singing  among  other  denominations,  this  es- 
sential is  neither  recognized  as  necessary,  nor  yet 
provided  for  at  all.  Who,  then,  will  say^  that  Friends 
should  copy  from  others  in  this  matter  ?  This  would 
truly  be  a  retrograde  movement — not  a  reform. 

••  Is  that  Religion  which  wo  do  not/ee/  f 
Or  Warship,  where  the  heart  respondeth  not 
To  what  the  lips  maj  utter  ?  surely  no  I 
To  others  we  may  seem  dcTout, 
And  sooking  only  that  true  inward  good'" 
That  inward  princijE^fo— that  Ught  and  Uft, 
Withovit  which  we  are  dead.     Yes,  we  may  ait 
As  the»  Lord'*  povple,  and  unite  With  them 
In  each  observance;  hut,  unleai  the  heart 

Be  rif  ht  before  the  Lord,  and  all  its  thoughts 

Wincl  upward  in  their  flight,  and  centre  where 
Our  treasure  oMtght  to  he^of  what  avail 
Are  all  our  stated  hours  for  prayer  or  praise  ? 
"  Ood  is  a  Spirit,"  and  who  worship  right 
Must  worship  Ilim  in  spirit.    Know  we  not 
That  'tis  within  the  heart  the  Lord  hath  fixed 
His  holy  temple?  there  He  will  be  sought. 
And  loved,  and  u  orshipped.     Sweeter  far  to  Ilim 
The  secret  bteathings  of  a  contrite  soul 
Asoeading  up  to  liearen,  than  all  the  clouds 
Of  richest  inoense  which  the  zeal  of  man 
On  gorgeous  altars  ere  hath  offered  up." 

"-Irish  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

In  regard  to  reading  the  Bible  in  our  meetings  for 
worship,  we  would  inquire  what  benefit  those  of  other 
denominations  derive  from  the  practice,  since  there  ia 
necessarily  but  a  small  portion  read,  and  that  only 
once  a-week?  So  that  if  there  be  deficiency  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  among  Friends,  what  we  want  is, 
not  to  take  the  example  of  others,  and  read  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  in  our  meetings,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  increasing  our  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volnme, 
and  of  assisting  us  in  devotional  exercise;  but  a  mord 
frequent  perusal  of  it  in  the  family  circle ,  and  pri* 
vately;  together  with  an  increased  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  opener  of  Scripture 
to  the  understanding,  and  as  the  voice  behind  us  say- 
ing, ^  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it,  when  thou  turuest 
imto  the  right  hand  or  unto  the  left."  We  would 
therefore  say,  by  way  of  summing  up,  let  us  "  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering  ;** 
''whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing."    It  ia 
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obviously  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  to  try  first  what  a 
faithful  adoption  and  carrying  oat  of  the  Society's 
principles  will  do  for  us,  before  we  resort  to  the  use 
of  means  which  have  already  been  "  tried  and  found 
wanting"— means  indicating  the  prevalence  of  out- 
ward views,  which  must  ultimately  give  way,  as  the 
preeminently  spiritual  character  of  Christianity  comes 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  There  is  still  a 
necessity  for  obeying  the  injunction,  "  Cease  ye  from 
man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is 
he  to  be  accounted  of;"  as  well  as  to  remember  the 
denunoiation  against  a  misplaced  trust— "  Cursed  b© 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  that  maketh  flesh 
his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord." 
How  consoling,  on  the  other  hand^  the  benediction 
which  follows  -**  Blessed  Is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is !  For  he  shall 
be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spread- 
eth  ont  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green;  and  shall 
not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall 
oease  from  yielding  fruit"  (Jer.  xvii.  5,  7, 8). 

What  connection,  we  would  ask,  has  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  with  our  meetings  for  worship!  Most  cor- 
dially do  Friends  concur  with  the  apostle  in  believing 
that "  all  Boripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cortrection,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,''  &c  The  reading  of 
the  inspired  volume,  however,  is  nowhere  therein 
said  to  be  any  part  of  worship,  nor  yet  to  constitute 
a  preparation  of  heart  ftir  that  ool^imx  duty.  The  ob- 
jection advanced  against  silent  worship,  tliat  most 
people  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  restrain 
their  minds  from  wandering  thoughts,  applies  with 
equal  force  against  reading,  as  well  as  other  vocal 
performances.  We  all  know  how  common  it  is  for  us 
to  hear  Scripture  read  without  understanding  it;  and 
often,  even,  without  a  full  consciousness  of  having 
heard  it!  Indeed,  it  requires  the  same  Divine  assis- 
tance to  profit  from  hearing  or  readinj  the  Scriptures, 
as  it  does  to  restrain  the  wandering  of  the  mind  in  the 
silence  of  our  meetings  for  worship.  What  but  the 
consciousness  of  this  inabiUty  dictated  our  gathering 
in  silence  to  wait  upon  God,  in  order  that  He  might 
renew  our  strength,  and  enable  us  to  worship  Him 

acceptably? 

Then,  as  regards  the  absence  of  instrumental  mi- 
nijstiy  in  some  meetings,  and  its  infrequent  exercise  in 
others,  we  should  be  grossly  deceiving,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting ourselves,  were  we  to  attempt  to  supply  such 
lade  by  the  substitution,  either  of  Scripture  reading. 
or  of  any  other  merely  formal  services.  While  the 
granting  of  the  ministerial  gift  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  gratefully  appreciated,  and  the  with- 
holding of  it  may  be  just  cause  of  regret,  still  neither 
the  possession  nor  the  want  can  ever  supersede  silence 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  solemn  duty  of  worship;  or 
render  worship  in  silence  either  inaccordant  with 
Scripture,  or  unsuitable  for  any  imaginable  condition 
either  of  individuals  or  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  plainly  tell  Fidward  Ash  and 
his  fellow  agitators  for  innovation,  that  so  long  as 


I- 


Friends  mean  to  act  consistently  with  their  professed 
and  unalterable  principles,  theif  never  can  consent  to 
depart  from  the  established  order  of  the  Society,  in 
regard  to  meetings  for  worship.  Whatever  may  ba 
the  supposed  deficiency  of  either  elder  or  younger 
amongst  us  in  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  the 
legitimate  way  of  supplying  it  must  be  one  in  harmony 
with  the  Society's  distinguishing  views  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation ;  not  excluding  the 
use  of  such  outward  means  as  Scripture  sanctions  — 
but  with  increased  relianco  upon  the  imm3diate  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  still  gives  power  to 
as  many  as  receive  Him  in  the  spiritual  way  of  His 
coming,  and  "  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.'* 
We  say,  let  the  nominal  and  disaffected  increase  and 
depart  as  they  will,  and  the  Society  dwindle  as  it  may. 
we  are  firm  in  the  psrsuasian  that  a  remnant  will  be 
left,  though  apparently  "  scattered  and  peeled,"  who, 
in  looking  upon  such  departure  and  diminution,  can 
do  no  other  than  exclaim,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,"  &c. 
The  way  of  truth  will  to  such  remain  the  sime,  though 
they  should  seem  to  themselves  like  the  "olive  ber- 
ries" spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  "  here  and  there  two  or 
three  on  the  outermost  fruitful  branches."  And  if, 
even  for  a  while,  it  should  so  be  permittel,  that  the 
profession  of  Friends  should  be  without  any  to  sup- 
port it  at  all,  yet,  %iUin:tteli/^  we  believe  it  destined 
more  and  more  to  prevail,  ere  the  predicted  period 
arrives  "  when  tha  kingdoms  of  this  world  can  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;"  when 

**tne  gu»«**^ .  "^  '",l?e  ''^lone^  on  His  shoulder,  sit- 

tln^  upon  the  throne  of  uavid  and  upon  his  Kingdom, 

to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  justice  for  ever." 


Thb  Divisions  is  Society,  and  D2sira.blenkss  ot 
Union.— To  every  well-affected  member  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  it  must  be  "  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,'*  that  the  painfully  divided  state  of 
things  amongst  us  oould  be  healed,  and  the  wonted 
unity  of  the  body  be  again  restored.  In  these  obser- 
vations We  refer,  as  our  readers  are  of  course  aware, 
to  the  position  of  our  brethren  in  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings  in  America;  and  we  would  query  with  our 
Friends,  in  all  seriousness  and  candour,  whether  the 
time  is  not  fully  come,  for  all  who  love  our  cause  and 
people,  weightily  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to 
promote  the  desired  consummation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  are  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  se- 
parations have,  on  one  ground  or  another,  with  the 
single  exception,  we  believe,  of  Philadelphia,  taken 
place  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent; and  at  the  present  time  there  is,  as  many  well 
know,  a  dark  cloud  overspreading  the  above  Meeting; 
so  that  should  another  year  be  suffered  to  pass  away, 
without  some  attempt  being  made  for  a  reconciliation, 
there  is  but  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  there  also  we 
may  have  to  witness  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  a  se^ 
paration,  and  that,  too,  into  more  sections  th«^n  in  any 
of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings. 
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DoubUesa,  many  of  the  difficulties  wherein  Friends 
of  that  qnarter  have  been  involved,  have  arisen  from 
publications  put  forth  in  this  land ;  as  well  as  from 
the  course  which,  after  deliberate  consideration,  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin  have  seen  it 
right  to  adopt,  in  reference  to  the  several  American 
divisions.  In  oar  apprehension,  however,  the  great 
difficulty  at  present  is  respecting  the  two  bodies  in 
New  England;  and  until  a  union  can  be  brought 
about  there,  there  is  but  very  little  prospect  of  much 
being  done  to  stop  or  heal  divisions  elsewhere. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  highly  im- 
portant that  the  attention  of  Friends  should  be  steadily i 
and  in  deep  eamestnest  of  spirit,  directed  to  this 
point ;  as  it  is  evident  that  if  the  two  bodies  in  New 
England  can  be  brought  to  coalesce,  the  chief  object 
of  difference  will  have  been  removed;  and  not  only 
will  it,  in  all  probability,  prevent  a  separation  in 
Philadelphia,  but  will  also,  may  we  not  hope,  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  unity  in  Ohio  and  Baltimore,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  order  to  promote  this  most  desirable  object,  it  is 
of  essential  importance  that  we  individually  examine, 
in  the  light  of  Truth,  what  there  is  for  us  to  do. 
Many  Friends,  we  know,  are  anxious  that  some  effort 
should  be  made,  and  truly  the  work  is  one  that  could 
not  fiul,  if  undertaken  in  pure  feeling  and  uprightnesMi 
to  carry  with  it  an  abundant  blessing.  . 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that,  between 

the  two  bodies  of  Friends  in  New  England,  there 

exists  what  may  be  termed  an  irreconcilable  diffisrenoe 

in  doctrine.   In  the  main^  we  apprehend,  they  are  one 

in  this  respect;  and  individual 

wicm  uv  wmjii,  uu  um  aiiwc  tlild  conclusion^ 


we  conclude  with  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
Psalmist:  ''Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  It  is  like 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aiux)n*s  beard;  that  went  down 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garments;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion:  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  Messing, 
even  life  for  evermore." 


As  preparatory  to  a  movement  for  uxuon,  tyro  things 
would  seem  to  be  needful—first,  that  the  smaller 
body  should  cherish  or  manifest  a  wish  for  itj  and 
that  the  laiger  should  meet  the  proposal  with  an 
open  hand.  Or  reverse  the  mode,  and  let  the  pro- 
posal be  supposed  to  come  from  the  latter— the  former 
we  venture  to  affirm,  would  not  refuse  to  entertain 
the  matter ;  and,  were  there  no  sacrifice  of  principle, 
would  even  hail  the  proposal  What,  then,  is  there 
to  hinder  such  a  proposition!  Neither  body,  we 
should  hope,  is  unwilling  to  respond  to  what  will,  we 
trust,  ere  long  be  manifest,  a  generally  expressed 
wish  of  the  Society. 

Beyond  what  we  have  above  stated,  we  have 
nothing  definite  to  propose.  Our  object  is  rather  to 
turn  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  question;  as  both 
the  bodies  we  have  referred  to  in  New  England,  will, 
we  cannot  doubt,  be  much  influenced  by  Friends  in 
this  country.  The  mode  of  effecting  a  union,  if  way 
should  appear  to  open  for  it,  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered;  but  still,  we  think  a  meeting  ground  may 
be  found.  Both  bodies  in  New  Enghmd  hold  them- 
selves to  be  Friends— both  profess  our  principles,  and 
this  is  the  ground  why  an  attempt  should  be  made 
for  a  reunion. 

Fervently  desiring  that  He  who  raised  up  our  fore- 
fathers to  be  a  people  unto  Himself,  and  to  show 
forth  His  praise,  may  graciously  condescend  to  rule 
and  overrule  amongst  us,  and  heal  all  our  breaches. 


Friends  Travelung  in  the  Ministry. — ^We  learn 
that  Susan  Howland,  from  New  England,  intended 
to  embark  at  New  York  on  the  30th  ult,  on  her  mis- 
sion to  Friends  in  this  country ;  and,  it  is  expeeted, 
will  arrive  at  Liverpool  about  the  10th  of  the  present 
month.  9 

Grover  Kemp,  of  Brighton,  accompanied  by  Johh 
Marsh,  of  Dorking,  was  at  Plymouth  on  Fiist-day, 
the  20Ui  tdt,  whence  they  proceeded  next  day  into 
Cornwall,  on  their  way  to  the  SciUy  Islands ;  for  re- 
ligions service  on  which,  and  other  places^  Grover 
Kemp*s  liberation  was  intimated  in  our  last 

John  P.  Milneb  and  Henrt  Hopkins  have  been 
engaged,  since  our  last  notice,  in  prosecuting  their  re- 
ligious engagements  in  L^eland.  After  holding  a  publio 
meeting  at  Besbrook,  near  Newxy,  on  the  l26th  of  6th 
Month,  they  were  at  Leinster  Qnarteriy  Meetxng,  held 
at  Enniscorthy;  subsequently  attended  the  meetingB 
of  Balllntore,  Coohuiine,  Bandal's  Mills,  and  Wexford, 
and  were  again  at  Enniscorthy,  at  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, on  the  8th  of  7th  Month.  Held  a  paUic  meeting 
at  Kilnookr^^'*^  erentng  of  Fifth-day,  the  10^; 
the  meetings  of  Tullow  a&d  Kilooimer,  and 
were  at  Gariow  Monthly  Meeting  on  Sixth-day  the 
11th ;  at  Edendeny  on  First-day,  the  13th,  where 
they  had  also  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.'  On 
the  15th,  they  were  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Dublin, 
and  afterwaoxb  attended  those  of  Edenderry  and 
Moate.  They  also  visited  James  Ellis,  at  Letteriiaek, 
near  Clifden,  on  First-day,  the  BOth,  where  they 
intended  to  have  a  public  meeting ;  and  on  Fourih* 
day,  the  23d,  had  a  public  meeting  at  Galway.  They 
have  since  returned  to  England,  intending  to  rasmne 
their  engagements  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn. 

John  Finch  Marsh  has  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Dublin  and  Waterford ;  visited  the  fomUiea 
of  Friends  in  Clonmel,  and  attended  the  meeting  of 
Cork.  He  expected  to  be  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Munster,  to  be  held  at  Limeiick,  on  the  87th  ult 


THE  ACKWOBf  H  AMITITJIRSARIBS. 

The  various  meetings  connected  witii  the  General 
Meeting  for  Ackworth  School,  were  held  this  year 
during  three  days  of  the  first  week  in  the  7th  Month, 
and  tailed  not,  as  usual,  to  draw  together  a  largo 
number  of  Friends  from  ail  parts  of  the  country. 

The  interesting  character  of  these  meetings  is  well 
known.  The  company  of  so  many  young  people  re- 
visiting the  scene  uf  their  school  days,  and  miiiglinff 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  pJaynonnd  with  the  atiS 
yonnger  pupils  of  the  present  cUiy,  both  in  social  con- 
verse ana  active  games^  forms  a  very  animating  spec- 
tacle ;  and  without  detracting  from  tiie  more  impor- 
tant engagements  of  the  time,  spreads  an  air  of  quiet 
and  happy  enjoyment  over  an  occasion  not  less  dia. 
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tioguished  b^  serious  ooncem  for  the  welfare  of  our 
reliij^ioiis  Society.  = — ^ 

Thb  Qxmbral  Meetiho  of  Agkworth  School  opens 
and  closes  with  a  meeting  for  worship ;  in  which,  on 
the  late  occasion,  there  was  a  large  flow  of  ministerial 
service.  The  examinations  fill  np  part  of  two  days : 
most  of  the  pupils  are  seen  in  their  various  clas»- 
rooms  on  Fourth-day  afternoon:  the  Scripture  ex- 
aminations, and  the  examination  of  the  tenth  dass  of 
boys,  occupy  four  hours  of  Fifth-dav  morning. 

^  The  state  of  the  classes  appeared  on  the  whole  to 
ffive  general  satisfiiction ;  and  it  was  thought  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  some  extra  instruction  which 
the  Committee  had  provided  in  reading,  writing,  and 
drawing.  A  doubt  was  expressed  that  while  French. 
drawing,  and  other  advanced  studies  had  been  addea 
to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  elements  of  a  plsdn 
EogliBh  education  were  in  danger  of  not  receiving  due 
attention,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  he  ex- 
pedient to  intermit  the  former  when  the  primary 
branches  were  found  defective.  No  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  come  to  on  this  question ;  but  a  strong  sen- 
timent was  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Gonmiittee, 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  attempt  anything  more  than 
was  now  included  in  the  curriculum  of  studies. 

During  the  proceedings,  a  report  was  read  by  the 
Superintendent  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
clannoo,  with  some  remarks  on  the  beneficial  working 
of  the  various  measures  of  improvement  which  have 
been  adopted  of  late  years,  in  enlarged  and  improved 
claas-rooms  and  school  fiuniture,  in  the  increase  of 
teachers,  the  appointment  of  a  master  on  duty,  the 
introduoUou  of  vacations,  improved  domestic  arrange- 
ments,^ 

The  imnortanoe  of  an  early  instruction  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  before  children  are  sent  to  school, 
was  brought  before  the  meenngt>y  » taimiu  Ihmi  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London ;  and  a  draa  o£  nm  ^iddreas 
to  parents  on  this  Christian  dntv  was  proau<^, 
Whiidi,  after  •om«  remaxkfl,  iwpeciaUy  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  fiithers  of  fiimiues  should  take  in  con- 
junction with  mothers  in  this  work,  was  refen^  to 
the  committees  to  propose  for  tbe  adoption  of  the 
<4iezt  Yearly  Meeting  in  London. 

A  mournful  feeling  accompanied  the  (Question  of 
nominatinff  some  one  to  act  as  treasurer  to  the  insti- 
tution, in  we  place  of  our  dear  friend,  Samuel  Gur- 
iTKr,  deoeased.  For  forty-one  years  had  the  late 
treasurer  occupied  this  important  post,  manifesting 
an  ever-watchiul  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  tiie  in- 
stitution, entering  into  its  details  wim  an  earnest  re- 
ligious concern,  and  often  relieving  its  pecuniary 
dmcnlties  with  exemplarv  munificence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  is  dererred. 


Fribkbs*  Provident  Institutiok. — The  Annual 
Meeting  convened  on  Fourth-day  evening.  John 
Prisstman,  of  Bradford,  in  the  chair.  The  continued 
prosperity  and  utility  of  this  institution  was  matter  of 
satis&ction.  It  appears  by  the  report^  that  the  sum 
assured  to  survivors  in  the  Life  Policies  of  Class  IX. 
amounts  to  a  million-and-a-half  sterling;  while  the 
sums  paid  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  assurers, 
since  the  origin  of  the  Society,  have  amounted  to 
^£196,259. 

Friends*  Fibst-dat  School  Association. — ^A  very 
interesting  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Fifth-day  evening,  attended  by  about  two  hundred 
Friends.  JohnTjaasb  presided,  and  the  report  was 
read  by  John  ThiriTbbck  Q&acb,  of  Bristol  A  strong 
feeling  pre^^od,  that  the  efforts  into  which  many 
young  Friends  have  been  led,  in  connection  with  First- 


day  schools,  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  useful  to  those  under  their  care.  It  is  a  re- 
markable feature  in  some  of  these  schools,  that  many 
adults,  or  at  least  young  people  past  the  af^e  of  child- 
hood, are  the  objects  or  instruction ;  in  Birmingham 
they  form  the  majority  of  the  scholars.  (See  a  fuller 
report  at  page  195,  et  seq,) 

Friends*  Educational  Societt.— On  Sixth-day 
morning  a  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  assembled 
at  nine  o'clock.  John  Hodokin,  of  Tottenham,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  companv  present  numbered  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  Fnends. 

After  some  introductory  observations  from  the 
chairman,  and  a  statement  of  accounts  from  Thomas 
PuMPHRET,  the  treasurer,  four  papers  were  read, 
which,  with  the  remarks  accompanying  them,  and  a 
recess  in  the  middle  of  the  proceedings,  occupied  the 
meeting  upwards  of  four  hours. 

The  fiist  paper  was  a  report  presented  by  John 
Nkwbt,  of  Ackworth,  **  on  the  means  of  intellectual 
improvement  open  to  young  persons  in  die  Society  of 
Friends,  after  leaving  School."  This  report  gave  a 
SQOcinct  account  of  tne  establishment  of  public  li- 
braries belonging  to  Friends,  but  embracinff  a  general 
eourse  of  retuiinff,  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Birming- 
ham. It  also  alluded  to  the  means  of  improvement 
afforded  by  Mechanics*  Institutions,  by  Essay  Societies, 
Lectnre  Associations^  and  Discussion  or'Conversation 
Meetings;  not  overlooking  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious  benefit  often  accruinff  to  the 
younsr  by  uniti^  themselves  to  a  circle  of  First-day 
school  teachers.  Friends  were  urged  to  give  their  aid 
and  encouragement  to  these  associations,  and  the 
gttieral  impcovement  of  our  young  people;  and  to 
consider  whether  the  amount  of  leisure  allowed  to 
such,  and  the  hours  of  closing  business,  are  fiivourable 
to  Hieir  efforts  at  self-im]>rovement. 

which  he  designated  as  **  Wayside  Thoughts,"  penned 
in  leisure  moments,  while  moving  up  aiKl  down,  ^  On 
the  Bedprocal  Duties  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and  the 
Church,  in  Training  and  Educating  the  Human 
Gharactei^"  Dwelli^g  forcibly  on  the  power  of  pa- 
rental love,  the  writer  shows  that  the  results  of  school 
training  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  what  has  been 
aehievwi  at  home;  and  that  if  home  education  has 
been  neglected,  the  education  at  aehool  commences  at 
a  disadvanta^.  He  diaomses  the  three  objects  of 
solicitude  which  a  parent  entertains  respecting  his 
<^pring — ^maintenance^  education,  and  the  acquisition 
of  property.  The  duty  of  the  chmt^  is  pointed  out 
to  De  that  of  affectionate,  eamest»  hopeful  watching 
and  entreaty ;  a  discipline  affdcting  the  outward  con- 
duct through  the  inward  life,  more  than  bv  the  dic- 
tates of  authority.  This  paper,  we  trust,  wib  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  public    • 

On  the  company  re-assembling^  after  a  recess  of  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Willis,  of  the 
Flounders  Institution,  presented  a  paper  ^  On  Modem 
Methods  of  Teaching,  with  especial  reference  to  New 
Methods  of  Teaching  Languages."  This  he  stated  to 
be  a  review,  and  in  part  a  translation  from  a  Oerman 
work  of  Von  Baumei's;  and  showed  that  the  great 
leading  principles  of  our  modem  systems  of  teaching 
were,  lor  the  most  part,  afiirmed  about  two  centuries 
ago,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Qermany,  subsequently 
to  the  great  inroad  made  on  the  old  scholastic  dog- 
mas by  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon.  Large  quotations 
were  made  fiK>m  Wolfgang  Batich  and  John  Amos 
Comenius.  The  subject  was  found  to  be  too  copious 
for  one  paper ;  and  we  should  hope  it  may  be  resumed, 
or  remodelled,  on  a  future  occasion. 
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The  last  pfiper  tmd  wm  fram  John  Ford,  of  York 
on  the  important  Subject  of  »'  School  Dwcipline,  ad- 
tlresMd  to  young  teachew.  Thia  paper  was  listened 
to  wiUi  great  interest  and  approval.  It  is  a  judicious 
andearnestportraitureoftheresponsibihtyjdimcttlties, 

and  delicacy  of  the  teacher^s  calling ;  and  contains  many 
very  valuable  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  are  entering  the  profession.  Comparativdy  few 
of  those  immediately  addressed  were  present,  but  we 
hope  it  will  reach  their  hands  through  the  press ;  and 
we  may  observe  that  many  of  the  reflections  apply 
with  e^ual,  if  not  increasing  force,  to  early  domwtic 
education.  _  ^' 

LETTERS  TO  EDWARD  ASH— No.  VIT. 

RwPBCTBD  Friend,— The  hist  of  thy  seven  letters  I 
find  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  in  the  sixth 
—viz.,  the  subject  of  Christian  life  and  conversation. 
In  conformity  with  thy  usual  practice,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  high  encomium  on  the  Society— 
inasmuch  as  "in  no  other  religious  community  is  the 
moral  training  and  discipline  of  youth  more  carefully 
attended  to— the  habits  of  propriety,  order,  industry, 
sobriety,  self-oontrol..  and  practical  usefulness,in  which 
a  liU'ge  portion  of  its  younjf  people  are  trained,  havipe 
given  them,'*  in  thy  opimon,  **  an  almost  proverbial 
chaiaoter  for  tiie  possession  of  these  qualities." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  their  relij^ous  education  does  not 
seem  to  thee  to  come  short  of  that  which  the  youth  of 
other  communities  receive.  In  some  respects  it  pro- 
bably rises  above  it;  for  the  views  and  habits  of 
Friends  natundly  lead,  in  a  more  thaa  common  de- 
gree, to  the  inculcation  upon  their  children  of  reverent 
feelings  towards  God  and  sacred  things,  and  of  the 
duty  of  giving  heed  to  the  voice  of  his  Spirit  in  their 
hearts. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  saying  a  great  de^ 

^'TMonocX  tofyeirMbnoa  tells  them  wherein  they  are 
defective — ^thero  is  not  among  them,  "  in  the  j;eneral| 
enough  of  definite  and  systematic  effort  to  instruct 
their  j[outh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
turesy  in  Divine,  and  especially  in  Christian  truth.'^ 
While  I  shoold  leel  reluctant  to  blame  thee  for 
what  mav  possibly  arise  from  my  own  dullness  of  pei> 
eeption,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  which  ^y  words  imply,  as 
existing  between  Divine  and  GAnMian  tnUh.  or  how 
Friends  ooold  think  of  separating  them.  And,  fur- 
ther, I  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  deficiency  of 
which  Friends  are  aocnaed,  in  their  supposed  neglect 
to  impress  what  thou  terms  Divine  and  ChristiAn 
trath  ci|x>n  the  minds  of  their  children ;  n^eoting 
also  to  lead  them  to  habits  of  penonal  devotion,  as 
well  aa  not  ui^ng  upon  them  the  necessity  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation.  If  it 
be  the  case,  as  thou  hast  above  asserted,  that  the  views 
and  habits  of  Friends  naturally  lead  them  to  the  in- 
culcation upon  their  children  of  reverent  feelings 
towards  Qod  and  sacred  things,  and  of  the  duty  and 
blessedness  of  giving  heed  to  Uie  voice  of  his  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  I  ask,  how  can  children,  so  cared  for, 
remain  ignorant  of  Divine  and  Christian  truth?  How 
can  it  iau  to  be  imprened  upon  their  minds  with  a 
direct  refBrence  to  its  living  and  practical  influence  1 
How  can  they  fail  to  be  l^  into  habits  of  personal 
devotion  1  How,  in  fine,  can  they  miss  having  uTf^ed 
upon  them  tlie  necessity  of  earnestness  and  decision 
in  the  ffreat  work  of  the  soul's  salvation?  If  all  these 
deaiFaUe  results — in  which  the  youth  among  friends, 
In  thy  apprehension,  are  deficient,  because  of  the  in- 
adequate appreciation  by  the  Society  of  the  place 
assigned   in   the  Divine  economy  to  instrumental 


means— are  not  realizetl  by  a  Ciithful  foUotrldg  out  of 
the  Society's  belief  im  reference  to  the  means  under 
the  new  covenant  of  becoming  wise  unto  salvation,  I 
have  no  faith  in  their  accomplishment  being  satisfao- 
torily  effected  through  the  medium  upon  wliich  thou 
seems  to  place  so  much  dependence— a  systematic 
outward  instrumentality. 

It  has  ever  been  the  belief  of  Frienils,  in  accordance 
with  Holy  Scriptore,  that  there  is  a  knowled^  whieh 
killeth  as  well  as  a  knowledge  by  which  we  are  ma«ie 
wise  unto  wdvatiou.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  8.iitl 
that  *'  it  puffeth  up ;  '^  a  mere  literal  head-knowledge 
—that  of  **  the  letter  killeth ;"  but  the  knowledge  im- 
parted by  the  Holy  Spirit  **giveth  life." 

At  the  same  time  Friends  have  ever  been  careful 
to  guard  themselves  from  being  thought  advocates  of 
extremes.  While  they  have  been  led  to  place  littW 
rolianoe  upon  ^ch  a  mere  literal  or  historical  know- 
ledge as  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  our  Beileemex's  jier- 
sonal  appearauoe,  boasted  of  when  he  thus  addressed 
tliem— "Ye  search  the  Scriptures)  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  but  ye  will  not  come  unto 
me  that  ye  might  have  life"— Friends  have  been  equally 
cognizant  of  the  truth  that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  thai  i$ 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Hence,  though  the  knowledge  of 
their  precious  contents  is  not  only  not  to  be  witliheld, 
but  to  be  sedulously  imparted,  a  marked  distinction 
has  always  been  considered  by  Friends  to  exist  be- 
tween this  literal  head-knowledge  and  that  which  is 
saving.  "  What  man,"  saith  the  apostle  Paul, "  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which 
is  in  him?  £Iven  so  no  man  knoweth  the  thixira  of 
God  save "  as  communicated  by  "the  Spirit  of  Uod.'* 
Hence  it  arises,  in  terms  of  the  sentence  quoted  from 
thy  letter,  that  Friends  have  been  led  to  the  inculca- 
tion upon  their  rhHdi'<Mx-a£  ^h«  dtiiy  and  blessedness 
r^jfiyhna  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spli'it  in  their 
neajrt^  as  tLat  '*  unction  "  of  which  the  ajxMtle  John 
testifies,  as  imparting  a  knowledge  of  9XI  (divine) 
things — rendermg  it  unnecessary  that  any  man  should 
teach  his  brother,  because,  in  virtue  of  the  law,  under 
the  ffospel  dispensation,  being  written  on  the  heart, 
all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  may  know  the  Lord 
and  his  Divine  will. 

Whatever  real  or  supposed  defioieney,  therefore, 
may  exist  among  Friends  in  regard  to  rel^pous  know- 
ledge, I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction 
that  the  right  remedy  lies  less  in  the  direction  which 
thy  letters  indicate,  than  in  a  fuller  recognition  and 
more  practical  carrying  out  of  their  scriptural,  fbnd*- 
meutal  view,  as  above  explained. 

"  The  previdling  genius  of  Quakerism,"  thou  asserts, 
''considerably  tends  to  produce  a  negative  kind  of 
religion.**  So  far  as  the  term  "prevailing "  implies  a 
degenerated  "  genius,"  1  am  ready  to  admit  thy  asser- 
tion to  be  true.  But  Quakerism,  in  this  respect,  can- 
not justly  be  held  liable  from  exemption  to  what  befei 
the  profession  of  Christianity  in  apostolic  times— to 
have  the  form  acknowledged  while  its  power  was 
denied.  Though  I  am  well  enough  aware  that  be- 
cause of  this  "prevailing'*  degenerated  "genius'*  of 
Qaakerism,  the  Society  suffers  not  the  less  that  other 
deuominations  share  a  similar,  if  not  greater  degen- 
erucy,  yet  I  cannot  but  deem  it  a  want  of  charity  on 
thy  part  to  encourage  the  notion  that  Quakerism  is, 
in  itself,  defective,  because  of  this  degeneiucy  beoom- 
ing  the  "  prevailing  genius "  among  its  professors.. 
Bather  let  thy  attempts  be  directed  to  restoring  them 
to  the  primitive  soundness  of  that  profession,  than  to 
draw  them  from  the  immutable  Book  on  which  it  is 
based — induce  them  not  to  forsake  ^  the  foimtain  of 
living  waters,  that  they  may  hew  themselves  oat  cis- 
tenis,  broken  dstems,  that  can  hold  no  water." 
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Nothing  fVirther  in  thj  seventh  letter  seeming  to 
call  for  comment^  I  maj  notice  a  remark  in  what  I 
take  to  be  the  postscript — **  It  may  be  true,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  things  in  the  church,  a  highly 
spiritual  form  of  Christianity,  however  free  from  de- 
fects, would  not  be  likely  to  draw  to  itself  any  very 
large  number  of  adherents."  This  consideration 
** ought  not,"  thou  says,  "to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
Friends  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  general  population 
has  been  vastly  increasing,  their  own  numbers  have 
been  continually  decreasing."  For  my  part,  I  am 
not  aware  that  though  Friends  may  be  induced  to 
admit  this  fact,  they  are  yet  '*reeanciled**  to  it; 
they  would,  unquestionably,  it  were  otherwise.  But 
truth  they  believe  to  be  immutable;  it  cannot  be 
brought  down  or  altered  to  suit  the  unprenared  taste — 
the  weakened  capacity  of  particular  ana.  It  may  be, 
lukewarm  times.  I  believe  with  thee,  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  while  it  retains  its  integrityy  must 
occupy  not  only  a  highly  useful,  but  an  important 
place  in  the  universal  church;  and  my  rejoicing 
would  at  least  equal  thine,  to  see  its  numbers  increas- 
ing, instead  of  lessening.  Here,  however,  we  part 
company.  ** There  seems,"  to  thee,  "no  prospect  of 
the  Society  maintaining  even  its  present  ground,  with- 
out  some  change  in  its  economy  or  practice,"  What 
thou  art  desirous  we  should  understand  by  these 
words,  "  economy  or  practice,"  it  has  been  of  course 
thy  object  to  show  in  the  "  seven  letters"  on  which  I 
have  been  commenting.  Now,  whatever  conclusion 
my  readers  may  have  formed  on  this  point,  I  am  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  Quaker- 
ism, equally  with  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its 
Divine  Author,  is  fully  adequate  for  the  fflorious  pur- 
pose which  it  was  designed  to  effect,  and  that  under 
all  imaginable  emergencies.  And  though  there  could 
be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  apWBmSi  yrimitive^  to 
mther  a  modified  and  partly  spurious  prvpo—i**^  -^  ♦« 
none  at  all,  yet  I  see  no  cause  to  distrust  the  ever- 
enduring,  uiichangmg  Tiloilty  of  tKo  Ohriatianity  of 
Quakerism.  Even  were  the  profession  of  it  to  be 
lost  for  a  while  to  the  world,  at  least  as  to  its  distin- 
guishing but  reproachful  name,  still  it  could  not  but 
re-assert  its  claims,  and  ultimately  attain  supremacy, 
previous  to  that  period  when  it  is  declared,  that  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever." 

The  religious  profession  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  rather  that  power  by  which  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  was  afresh  revealed  to  George  Fox 
and  his  contemporaries,  remains  the  same  as  in  their 
day;  and  all-sumdent  to  such  as  are  willing  to  come 
under  ito  government,  for  enabling  them  to  exem- 
plify the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  perfect  holiness 
m  the  fear  of  the  Lord.    It  is  to  this  power,  light, 
grace,  or  Spirit  of  Christ,   as   the    same  is  to  be 
known  inwardly  revealed,  that  all  professors  of  every 
jiame,  Friends  as  well  as  others,  need  to  have  their 
attention    more  and  more  turned,  as  the  alone  re- 
quisite for  our  witnessing,  through  obedience  to  its 
guidance,   the   fulfilment  of  that    glorious  predic- 
tion of  the  evangelical  prophet—"  All  thy  children 
shall  be  tanght  of  the  Lord;  and  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children.    In  righteousness  shalt  thou 
be  established;  thou  shalt  be  lar  from  oppression,  for 
thou  shalt  not  fear;  and  from  terror,  for  it  shall  not 

oome  near  thee."  ,   ,  . 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  has  already  extended  to  an 
undue  length;  but  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  I 
fear  thou  art  not  sensible  how  far  thou  art  inconsis- 
tent with  thyself,  in  desiring  the  change  which  thy 
letters  advocate,  as  necessary  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  adopt  in  their  economy  and  practice.  When,  at  the 


conclusion,  thou  art  forced  to  make  this  explicit  con- 
fession:— ^  Most  certainly  such  change  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  should  in  any  deme  weaken  the  Society's 
testimony  to  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christy  but  rather  such  as  should  serve  to  give 
that  testimony  its  full  scope  and  influence,  and  to  re- 
move everything  that  is  calculated  to  weaken  and 
disparage  it !"  On  this  point,  as  also  on  some  minor 
ones,  which  a  necessity  for  brevity  compels  me  to 
pass  over,  I  consider  thee  quite  mistaken.  At  the 
same  time,  I  may  observe,  in  drawing  my  reply  to  a 
close,  that^  seeing  there  are  still  so  many  important 
matters  upon  which  thou  art  able  to  unite  with 
Friends — more  indeed  than  thou  hast  been  able,  upon 
a  careful  search,  as  I  presume,  to  find  among  any 
other  religious  community — I  trust  it  will  be  the  de- 
sire of  tiie  reader,  as  it  is  sincerely  mine,  that  thou 
may  cease  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  and  be 
brought  again  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  Friends;  to  the 
promotion  of  their  prosperity  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
thy  own  usefulness  and  peace. — With  this  I  conclude, 
and  remain  thine  truly, 

MJBNTOR. 


REVELATIONS  VII. 
To  ike  Editors  o/Thb  British  Friend.  ' 
EOTEKBfKD  Friknds, — I  give  you  the  following,  which 
may  be  of  service  to  your  correspondent  '*  T.  R.,"  on 
Bev.  vii.    I  copied  it  from  an  old  annotated  Bible, 
author  unknown,  as  the  title-page  is  gone : — 

^  That  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  here  lefb  out,  and  !Ek>hraim 
is  not  named  (though  included  in  Joseph).  Of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  there  were  none  rated.  Dan  was  a  great  ring- 
leader to  idolatry;  so  was  Ephraim  (see  Judges  xvii. 

sp/l  TYiiiJ;  and  at  Dan  it  was  that  Jeroboam  set  up 
his  calves.    D^yi  »  y^v  m..^.*—  —  —  — — •  ••— •  ^  — -r** 

instead  of  Ephraim,  by  which  means  here  are  yet 
twelve  tribes,  which  teacheth  us  this,  that  Chnstia,ns, 
if  idolaters,  must  not  look  for  any  special  protection 
or  favour  from  God  in  a  day  of  evU?'— Your  sincere 
friend, -^• 

REVELATIONS  VU. 
To  |A«  EonoBS  <^  Ths  Britisb  FaisirD. 
Dear  Fbiehds,— In  your  journal  of  4th  Month,  I 
read  an  inquiry  under  the  heading,  Rev.  vii.    As  no 
answer  appears  in  tJie  subsequent  number,  I  tran- 
scribe, and  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  insert,  for  perusal 
of  your  correspondent,  the  comment  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Her.  viL  6-^.— And  am  your  friend,  very  truly. 
Am  humblb  aruDBMT  of  thb  Holt  ScarFTUBES. 
6<4  Monih,  2My  1856. 

Ver.  5-8.— Of  the  Teibb  of  Jodah. 
First,  We  are  to  observe  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
here  mentioned,  though  that  tribe  had  no  inheritance 
in  laraeL  but  they  now  belonged  to  the  spiritual 
priesthood.  Secondly,  That  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which 
had  an  inheritance,  is  here  omitted;  as  also  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  Thirdly,  That  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is 
here  added  in  the  place  of  Ephraim— Ephraim  and 
Dan  being  the  principal  promoters  of  idolatry,  are 
lefb  out  in  this  enumeration. 


BEVELATIOKS  VII. 
To  ihs  Editors  of  Thb  British  Fribn d. 
Respected  Friends,— In  answer  to  T.  B.'s  inquiry 
about  the  passage  in  Bev.  vii.,  I  have  consulted  seve- 
ral versions,  and  amongst  them  Purver's,  who  makes 
no  remark,  though  I  expected  to  have  found  some 
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observation  on  it,  as  he  generally  does,  where  it  aj)- 
pears  obviously  an  error  in  transcribing  from  the  ori- 
ginal. There  appears  only  one  place  in  Numbers  m 
the  dispute  about  the  priesthood,  where  Levi  is 
reckoned  as  a  tribe;  or  at  least  the  twelve  tribes  were 
ordered  to  bring  each  a  rod  on  which  was  to  be  the 
name  of  their  pnnce,  and  Aaron's  name  was  to  be  on 
the  tribe  of  Levi;  though  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Rabbins  that  there  were  twelve  besides  Aaron  s;  hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  original  in  this  ewe, 
Manasseh  is  substituted  for  Dan;  as  in  every  other 
place  where  the  tribes  are  mentioned,  Levi  is  omitted, 
and  Joseph  suppUed  by  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

In  the  book  of  Numbers,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
ordered  not  to  be  reckoned  amonar  the  sum  of  the 
chUdreu  of  Israel,  as  they  were  to  be  as  mmistenng 
angels  to  the  people;  thus,  in  that  case,  Dan  ought  to 
stwid  for  Levi,  and  Joseph  for  Ephraim.    How  such  a 
change  should  have  occurred  is  difficult  to  account  for, 
though  there  are  several  instances  in  the  Scriptures 
where  the  names  are  misplaced  or  differently  spelled. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  one  in  Matt,  xxiii.  36, 
where  Zacharias  the  prophet  is  put  for  Zacharias  the 
&ther  of  John  the  Baptist  We  have  no  account  of  the 
prophet's  death,  though  it  is  generally  believed  he  died 
a  natural  death;  but  the  father  ,of  John  the  Baptist 
was  slain  between  the  altar  and  the  temple,  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents,  by  Herod,  or  his 
order,  for  refusing  to  discover  where  his  son  was  when 
his  mother  fled  with  him  into  the  wilderness.  So  says 
Chrysostom;  and  what  is  remarkable,  that  five  of  this 
name  were  murdered  in  or  near  the  temple,  all  righ- 
teous men,  and  the  last  only  a  few  months  before  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.— Yours,  &a. 


THE  80CIBTY  OF  FRIB2CD8  AXD  THE  SCRIPTUaE^. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tun  Baitisr  Fribkd. 

friend  of  4th  Month,  I  intimated  that  I  might  for^ 
ward  to  you,  at  a  future  time,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
desire  manifested,  in  some  quar^rs,  to  introduce  a 
chiw^e  in  the  manner  of  holding  meetings  for  wor- 
ship in  our  religious  Society.  Before  entering  on  this 
subject,  I  would  allude  to  a  mistake  or  misprint  in 
that  communication,  by  which  the  term  "jfint  pro- 
duee"  was  substituted  for  that  of  "Jirst  prodtuser,  in 
the  definition  of  the  word  ^source.*'  The  error  did 
not,  however,  affect  the  statements  then  advanced; 
since,  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  be  regarded  by 
friends  as  the  sole  authoritative  source,  or  first  pro- 
ducer of  Divine  truth,  neither  can  they  be  considered 
as  its  "  first  produce.''  The  primary  products  of  Al- 
mighty grace,  truth,  and  mercy  to  man,  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  existed  long  before  Moses  wrote  the  testi- 
mony or  declaration  of  them  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  seed  of  the  wom  in  which  was  to  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  was  promised,  and  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  had  been  bestowed  on 
our  first  parents  and  their  descendants,  for  the  pur- 

5ose  of  their  salvation  (if  co-operated  with);  therefore 
lis  gift  clainis  precedence  and  pre-eminence  over  the 
Scriptures. 

All  true  Friends  will  readily  yield  to  the  Holy 
Seriptores  that  place  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  assigned  them.  They  will  own  that  they 
are  the  words  of  €k>d,  but  not  the  Word,  and  as  such, 
are  secondary  to  the  Spirit — they  will  gratefully 
acknowledge  withan  apostle,  ''That  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning; 
that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, might  have  hope."  As  obedience  is  rendered 
to  the  strivings  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  €bd  in 
the  soul,  the  spiritual  eye  is  opened  to  behold  the 


thiAgs  which  make  for  our  everlasting  peace.    The 
precious  truths  of  salvation  recorded  in  the  Bible  are 
livingly  understood  in  that  faith  which  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  are  indeed  sealed  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  come  to  Christ,  and  learn  of  Him.     This  was 
eminently  the  case  with  George  Fox  and  our  earljr 
Friends,  whose  works  show  them  to  have  been  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  yet  they  did  not  seek  to  fiithom  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  exercise 
of  their  intellectual  faculties,  but  waited  in  the  child- 
like disposition  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  (Matt  xi. 
25),  to  which  they  are  revealed  by  the  Father.    "We 
do,  indeed,**  says  Isaac  Penington,  "  really,  heartibr» 
singly,  as  in  God's  sight,  own  the  Scriptures— the 
Scriptures  written  by  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of 
God  under  the  law— -the  Scriptures  written  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  in  the  time  of  the  gospel; 
we  read  them  with  delight  and  joy,  and  would  draw 
no  man  from  the  right  wading  of  them  to  the  benefit 
of  his  soul,  but  only  from  giving  their  own  judgments 
on  them  without  the  Spirit  of  God;  lest,  in  so  doing, 
they  should  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction. 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  drawn  us  from,  and  | 
which  we  know  it  would  also  be  profitable  to  others 
to  be  drawn  from  too;  to  wit,  from  imagining  and 
guessing  at  the  meaning  of  Scriptures,  and  interpret- 
ing them  without  the  opening  of  that  Spirit  from  which 
they  were  given  forth;  for  those  who  do  so,  feed  that 
part  (with  a  gathered  knowledge)  which  should  be 
femished,  die,  and  perish,  that  another  thing  might 
come  to  live  in  them,  and  they  in  it.** 

We  value  the  Bible,  and,  with  other  professing  Pro- 
testant Christians,  recommend  and  practise  the  fre- 
quent and  diligent  perusal  of  its  contents,  in  a  family 
and  individual  capacity;  yet,  we  do  not  regard  the 
introduction  of  Sorlptora  »»adiDg  in  OUT  meetings  for 
woiahiD  AA  forming  anv  part  of  true  and  spiritual 
homage  to  the  King  of  kings — ^the  purpose  for  whidi 
we  assemble  on  sucn  occasions. 

*<  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worslup  Him,  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*'  The  aubjnpa- 
tion,  in  silenoe,  of  all  creaturely  thoughts,  is  a  fitting 
and  necessary  preparation  for  the  offerings  of  prayer 
and  of  praise,  which  are  raised  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  truly  wait 
upon  CkxL  The  sacrifices  which  He  requires  are 
those  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit ~  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  soul  to  Him  and  to  the  operations  of 
His  grace.  This  surrender  is  not  a  transient  or  sen- 
timental offering,  proffered  but  not  yielded,  or  else 
speedily  withdrawn;  it  must  be  made  in  sincerity  of 
purpose,  that  the  will  of  the  creature  may  be  given  up 
to  the  Creator,  and  redemption  be  experienced  from 
the  activity  in  religious  things  that  has  its  origin  in 
self.  Holy  men  of  God,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
7a  V,  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  practice  and  pri- 
vilege of  silent  waiting  upon  the  Most  High,  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  duty  are  mul- 
tiplied in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
''Keep  silence  before  me,  O  islands;  and  let  the  people 
renew  their  strength;  let  them  come  near;  then  let 
them  speak;  let  us  come  near  together  to  judgment^**, 
is  the  command  given  forth  by  the  Almighty  Uirough 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  ''Mv  soul,"  said  David,  "  waiteth 
for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morn- 
ing.*' Such  a  state  implies  entire  dependence  on  Him, 
and  is  contra-distinguished  from  that  condition  of  mind 
which  is  bent  on  *'  much  serving,**  by  works  and  wor- 
ship of  human  contrivance.  In  that  most  ffracioos 
ana  consoling  promise  of  Israel's  God  to  &e  true 
Israelites,  **  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel;  he  shall 
grow  as  the  lily,  and  cost  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.'* 
lie  is  shown  to  be  the  immediate  source  of  refresh- 
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ment  and  of  spiritual  growth  to  His  people,  eyen  as 
the  devr,  which  waters  and  nourishes  the  products  of 
the  earth,  at  a  period  when  the  husj  cares  of  man 
have  ceased,  and  silence,  as  a  canopy,  is  spread  over 
alL 

STnonymous  with  "  waiting'  is  the  watching  unto 
prayer  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament.  Under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  everything  connected  with  wor- 
ship is  to  be  done  in  and  from  the  Spirit ;  true  be- 
lieyers  are  to  pray  "  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit,  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance.*^  Our  i^oranoe  of  "  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought,"  is  acknowledged  by  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  for  himself  and  for  others  (eminently 
gifted  as  he  was  for  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master), 
as  Vatf  also  the  way  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
helps  our  infirmities,  by  making  interctssion  for  us 
witn  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  mark 
the  succeeding  passage,  in  which  he  says,  *'And  he 
who  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  will  of  Crod." 

Now,  the  reading  or  hearing  of  the  inspired  volume, 
does  not  constitute  communion  with  the  Most  High; 
and  the  formal  presentation  in  our  meetings  for  wor- 


even  so  minister  the  same  one  unto  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  Ood;*'  at  the  same 
time,  bearing  in  mind  the  accompanying  admonition 
— "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giveth;  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glo- 
rified through  Jesus  Christ." 

Some  sp^^  of  silent  meetings  as  little  suited  for 
those  who  ^  find  it  difficult  to  control  their  though^ 
and  concentrate  their  attention;*'  and  argue  thence 
the  necessity  for  Scripture  reading  as  a  profitable 
medium  of  instruction  for  wandenng  miiida«  3ut 
thoughts  running  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  daring  the 
peri^  allotted  for  worship,  are  frequently  the  result 
of  disobedience  to  the  inward  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  whence  ensue  leanness  and  barrenness  of  soul 
towards  God.  They  sprint  from  the  unrenewed 
nature,  which  is  ever  disincBned  to  unite  with  the 
Psalmist  in  the  petition,  '*  Search  me,  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts;  and 
see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting.'*  The  Redeemer  has  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  ''  watch  and  pray,"  that  they 
enter  not  into  temptation;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  aU 
who  would  be  His  followers,  to  seek  ability  firom  Hini 


ship  of  subjects  from  its  pages,  as  an  exercise  for  our    to  maintain  this  watchfulness  unto  prayer.    He  does 


mental  Or  meditative  faculties,  would  tend  to  hinder 
our  realization  of  the  immediate  presence  and  ap^- 
tual  work  of  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts.     This 
assertion  may  seem  impious  to  those  who  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  the  "  sole  authoritative  source  '  of  Di- 
vine truth;  nevertheless,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that, 
when  a  meeting  is  gathered,  in  awful  reverent  fear  of 
the  Lord,  into  true  spiritual  silence,  and  each  one  is 
exercised  in  mind  to  djraiw  nigh  unto  Him^  even  scrip- 
tural reading  would  be  an  intarruptiQn  mstead  of  a 
hdp  to  those  thus  engaged.    The  Word  of  Ood.  Christ 
Jesus — the  Word  nigh  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  heart 
—may,  as  a  twu-odgcd  o^rcnrd,  bo  piexcang  through  the 
soul,  and  separating  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile;  reproof,  rebtdte,  comfort,  or  instruction  may  be 
the  secret  portion  administered  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
state  of  eacn  one  is  laid  bare  to  his  or  her  mental  view 
by  Him'  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  and  meanwhile 
the  iffords  of  God  selected  for  perusal  on  the  occasion 
may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  or  conditions 
of  the  hearers.    So  is  it  with  the  pralmody  in  use 
among  other  denominations  of  Christiana;  the  deep 
experience  recorded  by  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  is 
often  sung  by  those  in  whose  mouths  it  becomes  a 
fiJsehood,  and  a  mockery  of  the  Most  High,  because, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  spiritual  circumstances  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 

"Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  His  name." 
May  He  be  glorified  in  those  who  profess  to  be  His 
servants,  by  uieir  unreserved  submission  to  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus;  then  will  He  be  known  as 
the  Teacher  of  His  people !  He  fills  with  His  bless- 
ing those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  riffhteousness; 
He  strengthens  the  weak,  and  revives  tne  hearts  of 
the  contrite  onesr— for  with  such,  although  He  inha- 
Hts  eternity,  He  condescends  to  dwell;  nor  does  He 
withhold  His  reproofe  and  convictions  for  sin  from 
the  disobedient  and  baduliding,  that  they  may  be 
warned  to  repentance  ere  the  day  of  their  visitation 
is  for  ever  passed  away.  He  qualifies  and  anoints 
His  instruments  to  speakaword  in  season,  as  He  sees 
meet;  fdt  He  bestows  His  gifts  upon  the  faithful,  for 
the  edification  of  the  body,  and  for  the  gathering  of 
others  into  the  fold  of  Christ  Is  it  considered  pre- 
Bumptuous  in  us  to  allow  of  ministry  in  our  meetmgs 
for  worship,  and  yet  exclude  thence  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  ?  In  the  words  of  the  apostle  Peter,  it  may 
be  answered,  "As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 


not  give  an  ixyunction,  and  withhold  strength  for  its 

performance,  for  with  Him    is  all  power,  both  in 

neaven  and  in  earth;  and  that  x)ower  is  exercised  for 

and  in  those  who  are  willing  to  take  up  their  cross, 

and  become  conformed  to  His  imase,  through  the 

renewing  of  their  minds.    To  this  £iy  the  wilUng- 

hearted  and  obedient  disciples  receive  the  fulfilment 

of  the  promise,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 

renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 

as  eagles;  they  amdl  nu  and  not  be  weary,  and  they 

shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
'xne  pruviiMio 


%*M    «A*w 
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deuce  of  the  so-called  fathers,  as  to  the  Scriptures 
being  read  in  their  places  of  worship,  may  appear  to 
some  an  authoritative  example;  but  a  little  examinar 
tion  into  the  history  of  the  professing  church,  will 
prove  that  there  is  not  that  weight  to  be  accordied  to 
their  practices  which  E.  Nangle*  and  others  would 
claim  for  them,  bv  setting  them  up  as  models  for  the 
imitation  of  spiritual  won^ppers.  Not  to  refer  to 
the  Judaizing  ceremonies  which  obtained  amongst 
some  of  the  converts  in  the  apostolic  days^  and  against 
which  Paul  earnestly  laboured,  we  shall  find  the 
churches  contending,  towards  the  dose  of  the^  second 
century,  about  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  the 
paschal  season.  These  dissensions  rose  to  so  great  a 
height,  after  a  convocation  of  bishops  had  issued  ^ 
decree,  defining  the  exact  time  for  the  dose  of  the 
paschal  fasts,  tnat  whole  churches  in  Asia  were  ex- 
communicato by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  non- 
conformity with  this  rule.  Certainly^  it  is  not  here, 
that  the  spirituality  which  characterizes  the  worship 
taught  by  our  Saviour  is  to  be  sought 

Passing  by  other  points  indicative  of  deterioration, 
a  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  professing  church  after 
the  tenth  persecution,  which,  for  violence,  exceeded 
all  that  had  preceded  it  About  3I4»  shortly  after 
this  bitter  trial  had  ceased,  "  festivals  of  dedication, 
and  consecrations  of  the  newly-erected  houses  of 
prayer  throughout  the  cities,"  took  place.  Amongst 
others  thus  ^dicated,  was  the  cathedral  of  Tyre—the 
architectural  arrangements  and  exceeding  beauty  of 
which,  "adorned  with  loft;f  thrones,  in  honour  of 
those  who  presided,"  Eusebius  celebrated  in  an  ora- 
tion delivered  on  the  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  bishops,  every  one  of  whom  (he  states  in 
.^^_^^^^-^^^.««^««»^«— ^■— ^■^^-'"•^^^"~^^^^~"~~"~~-"~"— ^^^"■^~^— ■— "~^~"^^"^"— *^'— ■— • 
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his  Hcdesiastical  HUtory)  delivered  panegyric  dis- 
couraes,  desirotui  of  adding  Instre  to  the  assembly, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each.  His  address  shows 
how  greatly  the  Christtans  of  that  day  had  de|reo&- 
rated  from  the  parity  and  simplicity  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Bnildings  erected  for  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being  were  designated  as  chorches  and 
temples  of  Qod — designations  formerly  api)ropriated 
to  the  members  of  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  tiie 
Head,  the  fiuthftil  followers  of  the  Lamb — these  are 
the  church  and  the  temples  of  the  living  God,  through 
the  in-dwelling  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts. 
One  or  two  quotations  from  this  laudatory  discourse 
of  Eusebius,  addressed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre, 
will  corroborate  these  assertions. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  Eusebius  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Augustine.  Speaking  of 
the  Son  of  God,  he  says — "What  king  ever  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lead  on  his  armies  after  death — 
rear  trophies  against  his  enemies,  and  fill  every  place, 
and  city,  and  region,  whether  Grecian  or  barbarian, 
with  his  royal  palaces,  and  the  consecrations  of  his 
saored  temples?  Witness  the  splendid  onuonents 
and  donations  of  this  verv  temple,  which  themselves 
are  noble  and  truly  grand,  worthy  of  admiration  and 
astonishment,  and  expressive  symbols  of  our  Saviour's 
kingdom.  IVuly  'He  hath  spoken,  and  they  were 
maae;  He  hath  commanded,  and  they  were  created.'" 
The  dominion  of  the  priests  and' bishops  (I  had 
almost  said  prietteraf^  is  evidenced,  in  uninistakeable 
characters,  in  this  address;  but  not  to  intrude  on  your 
time  and  space,  I  will  select  but  one  more  sentence, 
and  this  as  a  specimen  of  adulation  to  Paulinus,  under 
whose  direction  the  cathedral  was  erected.  "Our 
first  and  Great  High  Priest,  saith  the  Scripture, 
whatsoever  He  seeth  the  Father  doing,  these  things 
also  doeth  the  Son;  and  whatsoever  he  (Paulinus) 


JMirtJ-h   TTim.Hftyiff.  nwinrr  fhaag,  flihinwi,  f         i  ■>jinwi      flUiUOrCrOd, — I  am,  wiw  loVC.  VOUr  friend. 

ana  example^  wieir  images  and  resemblances,  he  has       6th  Month,  21rf  1866.  T 


anu  TiJuhuxyKG9j  Mlou-  uutL^ffoi  luiu  rt»6m  Diauces,  ne  nas 
as  far  as  possible  expressed  after  the  most  perfect 
likeness  in  his  own  woricB.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  has  framed 
and  finished  this  magnificent  and  noble  temple  of 
God,  so  simikr  in  its  character  to  the  copy  of  that 
better  temple,  the  visible  of  the  invisible."  The  pas- 
sages omitted  in  the  last  extract  (and  marked  by 
asterisks),  savour  so  much  of  impious  presumption, 
that  it  seems  wonderful  there  could  be  any  who 
would  dare  to  utter  them  amongst  men  professing  to 
be  pastors  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

Formality  had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  spiritual- 
ity in  the  early  church  before  the  time  of  Or&en— in 
that  of  Augustine  it  is  more  obvious  still,    ft  is  not 
for  us  to  set  up  our  fellow-beings— who  lived  at  a  date 
more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  ourXiord  upnon  earth  than  we  do  ourselves 
—as  examples  or  as  guides,  in  lieu  of  the  perceptible 
guidance  of  His  Spirit,  or  in  opposition  to  His  positive 
commands,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
Neither  is  it  befittmg  the  gospel  dwpensation,  that 
we  should  adopt  the  usages  of  the  synagogues.    It  is 
not  because  the  Bedeemer  and  Teacher  of  His  church 
entered  within  their  walls,  and  read  a  portion  of  pro- 
phecy, that  such  practice  is  to  be  binding  on  His 
followers  throughout  all  time.   He  read  (as  mentioned 
in  Luke,  chap,  iv.),  the  sacred  record  of  His  own 
blessed  offices,  as  the  Anointed   One,  the  Messiah 
and  declared  of  Himself,  «  This  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears.'*    This  scripture  is  not  of  par- 
tial or  of  local  fulfihnent  only.     The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  hath  anointed  Him  for  the  performance  of 
the  gracious  acts  therem  specified  to  o/f  His  followers, 
the  world  over— not  to  a  few  Jews  only,  gathered  in 
a   synagogue.     How,  then,  are  we  to  know  Him 
preaching  deliverance  to  the  captives,  proclaiming 


the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  or  binding  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and  declaring  good  tidings  to  the 
meek,  but  by  knowing  Him  in  His  inward  appearing, 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  neart?  They  who  receive  Him 
there,  know  Him  to  be  in  all  things  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say,  that  the 
synagogues  cannot  be  traced  far  back  in  the  Jewish 
history.  They  were  not  of  Mosaic  establishment;  but 
were  instituted,  it  is  believed,  by  Ezra,  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  in  Babylon.  The  prophets  were  no  more — 
with  M!alachi  they  had  passed  away;  and  in  process 
of  time,  the  Jews  found  full  scope  for  intellectual  ex' 
ercise  in  discussions  on  and  laboured  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  did  they  go  to  Him  for  11^, 
of  whom  those  Scriptures  testified? 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  Eusebius,  it  doe*  not  ap- 
pear from  the  early  writers  whom  he  quotes,  that 
when  the  evangelists  wrote  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  bearmg  their  names,  they  intended  them 
to  be  read  in  the  time  allotted  to  public  worship. 
The  reading  of  them  bjr  or  in  the  church  did  not,  m 
that  day.  imply  their  being  read  in  buildings  so  deasg^ 
nated — lor  there  were  no  such  buildings ;  neither  as 
a  part  of  wonlhip ;  but  that  they  were  read  on  other 
occasions,  bjrand  among  the  faithful.  In  the  com- 
mand of  Paul,  "  I  charge  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this 
epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren;"  there  is 
not  anything  which  can  be  properly  construed  into  an 
injunction  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  time  of  wondiip, 
or  into  a  precept  fox  the  formal  perpetuation  of  sucn 
practice. 

Desiring  to  give  to  the  Bible  the  place  which  is  its 
due,  as  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  a  precious  gift 
fW>m  the  Almiffhty  to  man,  yet  disclaiming  for  it 
Uiat  honour  whidi  belongs  to  the  eternal,  all-glorious 


TRY  THE  SPIRITS. 
To  th*  Editors  of  Tax  Dbitisb  FaniTD. 
Dear  Friends, — ^In  looking  over  some  papers,  I  found 
the  following,  which  is  now  sent  for  insertion  in  The 
BrUUh  Friend,  if  the  Editors  think  it  suitable.— Their 
friend  respectfully,  B. 

6^  JfoTiM,  1850. 


"  lOth  of  %th  Month,  1848.— We  spent  some  time 

this  evening  at ^  where  we  found  a  preacher  of 

the  'Bible  Christian*  denomination.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  in  Somersetshire  he  knew  a  person  whose 
brother  was  a  local  preacher.  The  latter  was  about 
to  preach  one  day  when  the  other  held  up  his  finger 
and  8ai(L  "Brother,  you  must  not  preach  this  morn- 
ing.*' He  spoke  this  with  power,  and  his  brother 
submitted  to  it.  A  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the 
people,  during  which  several  were  affected.  Many 
even  of  the  singers  wept  The  meeting  continued 
without  any  external  preaching,  prayer,  or  sii^iug; 
and  when  it  broke  up,  many  went  home  throng  the 
fields,  weeping  as  they  went 

"  In  the  aflbernoon,  the  person  who  had  thus  stopped 

his  brother  went  to church,  and  whea  the 

clergyman  had  finished  his  sermon  said,  '  I  have  a 
message  from  God  unto  thee.'  He  then  spoke  with 
Divine  power,  so  that  the  clergyncian  was  astonished ; 
but  the  church-wardens  came  up  and  put  him  out  of 
the  church,  one  taking  him  by  tne  heaa,  the  other  by 
the  heels.  Yet  he  could  rejoice,  having  thus  fiw  fol- 
lowed the  Good  Shepherd. 

"  A  few  days  after  this  Satan  tempted  this  man  to 
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exalt  himself.  He  thought  he  waa  some  great  erne, 
aud  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  *  I  most  go  to  that 
church,  and  put  my  finger  to  every  angle  of  the 
building,  then  blow  with  a  ram^s  horn,  and  all  the 
walls  will  fall  down !' 

*^  His  friends  sent  to  the  preacher  (who  told  ns  this) 
to  come  with  all  speed.  He  went  aud  laboured  for 
two  hours  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  but  without 
success;  for  the  man  thought  he  was  so  far  advanced 
that  his  friends  could  not  even  see  where  he  was. 
Then  the  preacher  reminded  him  of  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim^ 
whereiu  Christian  is  represented  as  furnished  with  a 
note  by  the  shepherds,  to  which  he  was  to  refer  when 
two  ways  met.  He  came  to  such  a  place,  but  a  man 
in  a  white  garment  said,  *  Follow  me.'  Then  Chris- 
tian- thought, '  Tills  man  must  be  right,  for  he  has  a 
white  garment  on.  He  knows  more  than  the  shep- 
herds,' so  he  did  not  even  look  at  the  note.  By  im- 
perceptible degrees  this  road  deviated  from  a  direct 
line — the  deceiver's  garment  fell  off,  and  Christian 
found  that  he  had  missed  his  way ! 

**  By  the  Divine  blessing,  this  quotation  opened  the 
man's  eyes,  and  prevented  a  reproach  from  Being  cast 
upon  religion. 

**  Does  not  this  account  prove,  that  even  those  whom 
Christ  uses  in  a  remarkable  manner,  ueed  the  help  of 
their  brethren  1    Does  it  not  confirm  the  opinion,  that    ^^'  At  Dufficld,  near  Uorby,  Mart  Km ji  a,  wife  of  Frederick 

our  own  rule  of  discipline,  which  requires  that  a       ^"*»'^''"' *"^''' ^!*?J:"  ??"!i°,^^'^  ^~^^^ 


rived  by  thee  from  this  parish,  that  gives  thee  no  , 
claim  for  any  portion  of  it  out  of  my  pocket,  for  I  • 
deny  the  moral  right  of  any  man  to  levy  a  contribu-* . 
tion  upon  me,  for  services  which  he  lias  never  per-  ; 
formed,  or  for  value  which  I  have  never  received;  and 
hence  am  totally  unable  to  perceive  the  moral  obliga-  < 
tion  on  my  part,  to  comply  with  such  a  requiremeut,  . 
Th V  assumption,  then,  that  to  withhold  payment  of  i 
thy  demand,  is  tantamount  to  **  a  wilful  theft  upon 
thy  pocket,"  beiug  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  tails  \ 
to  the  ground. — i  remain  respectfully, 

JOIIK  HlCKB& 
ChICREST]^  Gth  MuTUhf  5th,  185C. 

Bfrltf. 

FounTi]  Month,  1856. 
13th.  At  Camden  Street,  Dublin,  IUxn au,  wife  of  Willtam 

B.  Jaoob,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Isabella. 
2l8t.  At  Clontarf,  noar  Dublin,  Mabgarbt,  wife  of  Samuel 

Baker,  a  son;  who  was  named  Samuel. 
22d.  At  7,  York  Street,  Dublin,  Eutk,  wife  of  Thomas  P. 
Mason,  M.D.,  a  son;  who  was  named  Alfred. 

Fifth  Month.  1S56. 
3d.  At  Park  Grove,  Tranmere,  near  Birkenhead,  Rachbl, 

wife  of  Qeorge  Hancock,  a  son;  who  was  named  Uenry. 
SOth.  At  Moslejr  Hill,  neac  Liverpool,  Klizi  Janb,  wife  of 
Joseph  Richardson,  a  son;  who  was  named  George  Fennell. 

SuTH  Month,  1850. 


in 


minister  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  Friends  in  im- 
portant religious  movements,  is  of  God  ?" 

"MIXISTKirSDUES." 
To  Ihe  Editors  o/Thb  British  Frunu. 

EgTiceMBD  F&IXN08,— The  rector  of  tho  parish 
which  I  reside,  whose  theology  is  of  a  Puseyite  com- 
plexion, has  recently  been  actively  engaged  in  solicit- 
Uig  from  his  parishioners,  the  payment  of  what  he 
terms  Minister's  I>ne8.  nis  request  not  having  been 
very  readily  acceded  to  in  some  quarters,  he  has  fa- 
voured some  of  the  recusants  with  a  circular,  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  obligations;  a  copy  of  which  I  in- 
close, with  the  reply  I  sent  him,  thinking  it  might 
iiitei*est  some  of  your  readei's,  should  you  be  disposed 
jLo  give  them  a  place  in  your  columns. — Your  friend 
sincerely,  J.  H. 

7/A  Month,  1th,  1856. 


To  W.  R.  CosBNs,  Incumbent  of  *'  St.  Andrews." 
BttFscTED  Frijsnd,— Having  received  a  circular  letter 
ftom  Ukee,  demanding  the  payment  of  6«.  6c/.  for 
**  Minister's  Dues,"  I  have  in  reply  to  state,  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  religious  body 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  well  as  in  unison  with 
my  own  personal  convictions,  I  am  conscientiously 
restrained  from  complying  with  thy  requisition. 

I  believe  that  all  ecclesiastical  imposts,  under  the 
names  of  Tithes,  E;eni-Charge,,0hurch-Kat6ll,  Easter 
Dues,  aud  the  like,  Are  not  only  uo  part  of  the  Chri»- 
tiiku  religion,  but  antagonistic  to  it.  They  deiive  no 
tianctiou  from  the  example  and  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles;  and  the  compulsory  enforcement  of 
them  from  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  pay 
thew,  is  oppressive,  unjust^  and  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  that  migion  which  breathes  ^  peace 
on  earth,  and  ffood^will  to  men.**  What  ia  morally 
wrong,  cannot  be  religiofosly  right ;  law  and  custom 
have  110  authority  to  revoke  the  express  declaration 
cif  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  all  tpj^ 
Diiiasters  of  bis  gospel — ^^  Freely  ye  have  receiveoj 
freely  give/* 

Aa  to  the  plea  of  the  small  amount  of  income  dc- 


BaviVTU  MoRTB,  1856. 
Ist.  At  Southampton,  Mart,  wife  of  Joseph  T.  Clark,  a  son; 

who  was  named  Joseph  Warner. 
2J.  At  Somerton,  Susax  Mart,  wife  of  Edward  Welsh,  a 

daughter;  who  was  named  Catherine. 
8th.  At  Houghton,  near  Carlisle,  Auk,  wife  of  John  J.  Satlon, 
a  daughter;  who  was  named  Elisabeth  Uanuah. 

in«rri«gr«. 

FiPTu  MoxTH,  1850, 
20th.  At  Barnsley,  YoriLsiiire.  Jaues  Littlb,  ourrier,  of  Pros- 
ton,  sou  of  Peter  and  Kiiz.vbeth  Little,  of  Uliiokbarn.  to 

Sixth  Month,  18M1. 
33d.  At  Paddock,  near   Uudder«flolU,  Joun  Cuapuan,  of 
Ulverston,  Lancashire,  school-master,  to  Maaia  IiKM,  of 
Uoddersfieid. 

ScrsNTU  MoNTif.  18S6. 
2d.  At  Weston«»apor-3|aro,  Uk.xbt  Bauro!!  Smith,  late  of 
Croydon  Sohool,  son  of  llarrou  Smith,  of  ilalstead,  £asex, 
to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ferris,  of  Uijr,  Breoitnook- 
shire,  late  of  Baih. 
3d.  At  Wandsworth,  Wiluam  Colsoit  Wxstlarb,  of  South- 
ampton, to  EuAABSTH,  eldest  daughter  of  MUUs  OoToutry, 
of  Wandsworth. 
10th.  At  Grejrsouthen,  Cumberland,  AaaAUAM  Shiblm,  of 
Buriilow,  near  Allandale,  NonUuinberlau'l,  to  IIajihaii, 
ouly  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Uall,  of  Oreysoutiieu,  the 
former  deceased. 
iCth.  At  Donoaster,  Aktuur  Wkst,  of  Nottingham,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  William  West,  ot  Leeds,  F.U.S.,  to  Maky, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  West,  of  Warrington. 
...  At  York,  David  Pickabd,  farmer,  ot  Dirtcar,  near  Wake- 
field, to  ISlkaxor,  tiUmghtor  of  the  late  George  Baker,  of 
Askhum,  near  York. 
17th.  Art  Aberdeen,  John  Cuipchasb,  of  Cotherstone,  to  Akit, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  and  Mary  Braut- 
mglmin,  of  Monon  Uill,  near  Stookton-on«Tees. 
...  At  Blackburn,  John  Garritt  Tuokp,  son  of  JSdward  and 
Sarah  Thorp,  of  Birmingham,  to  Maroakst,  daughter  of 
I'eiar  and  Elizabeth  Litile,  of  Blaokburn. 
22d»  Ai  Oubliu.  CiiAHLBs  GoiNU  Maloxk,  of  Churohtown 
l^dge,  Uuudrum,  oouuty  Dublin,  sou  of  Josiah  and  Bliaa 
Malooe,  the  former  deceased,  to  llAaBiBrra,  daughter  of 
William  aud  Miiry  Doyle,  of  Dublin,  the  latter  deoeasod. 
23d.  At  Ack worth,  Isaac  Bhown,  principal  of  the  Flounders 
Institution,  to  Eusabbtu  Tuounuiu.,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Martha  Thornhill,  of  Ack  worth. 
Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  dKNBT  Wilson,  prinoipal 
of  the  Friends'  School  at  Kendal,  to  Avnb  Thornhill, 
youngest  daughter  of  the   Ute  Martha  ThorahUl,  of 
Ackwurth, 

Beat^s. 

Third  Month,  1856. 
21«t.  Hannah  Robinson,  of  Upper  Leeson  Street,  Dnblin, 
agod  0>. 
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Fifth  Month,  1850. 
6th.  Isaac  Maloxe,  of  Rathgar,  near  Dablm,  nged  81. 
3Ut.  Martha,  wife  of  JohnTletcher,  of  Ayton.  North  York- 

shire,  aged  63. 

Sixth  Mowth,  18>6.    ^    ,     ,         .  ,- 
7th.  At  Ballinagore,  county  Westmeath,  Ireland,  aged  17. 

Charlottk.  eldest  daughter  of  John  Perry. 
...At  Ipswich,  aged  about  71.  Susanna  Goldsbubt.  widow 

of  Samuel  Goldsbury,  late  of  Grundisbureh.  m  Sutfalk. 
8th.  Near  York.  Bbidobb  Lidbbtibe.  of  Middlesborough-on- 

23l.'lS'?h^eitot;)  of  New  York,  whilst  on  a  vWt  to  her  re 
latires  there,  of  consumption,  aged  85.  RJBJCC^*  ^2.  ««i!^ 
of  ^erick  and  Rebecca  Farrand.  of  Peckham.  near 

27^'Ar6xford  Street.  Bristol,  after  a  verv  »Jj«J  "^^Jf^ 
aged  37,  Robbbt.  only  son  of  Geoiye  LoTell.  of  that  city. 

2816  After  a  lonir  illness,  aged  64,  Mart  Ann.  wife  of  Daniel 
StiSeTof  Ci?y  C^^  Yate,  Gloucestershire. 

*  '  Sbtbnth  Month,  1866. 

Ut.  At  Duffleld,  near  Derby,  aged  84.  Mart  EmiA,  wife  of 

'"'r^hf^m^n?  w^r^e  interred  in  Friends'  Burial-ground. 

Castle-Donnington. 
...  At  Bristol,  Sarah  Dtbr,  m  her  74th  year. 
5th.  At  Leiston.  Suffolk,  aged  88.  Elizabbth,  wld»w  of  the 

late  Everard  Sawer,  of  the  same  place, 
mh.  At  Morland,near  Penrith,  Westmoreland,  Jon;™3^ 

BON.  in  his  61st  year.    The  Ust  remaining  nuin  Friend  » 

.  ^^'ll^gtfined  span  of  the  existence  of  this  dear  Friend. 

terminated  in  a  oakm.  and  peaceful  close, 
lith.  At  his  fether^s  hoi»e.  fcgh  Street,  vniitehaven,  aged 

^,  John  Flkxohkb.  F^R.S.,  son  of  William  and  Mary 

WiffMhls  residence.Woodside.  Plymouth.  William  Collibb, 

in  his  8dth  year.  ....  ^j  .      -m.^.^-*!. 

The  following,  slightly  abridged,  appeared  in»  Plymouth 

^*^nWedne8day,  the  ISth  inst..  at  his  residence,  Wood- 


a  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  self-denying 

"The^ause  of  temperance  was  also  one  which  engaged, 
to  their  full  extent,  his  ardent  zeal  and  «ntirinff  exertions; 
and  his  labours  for  the  negro  were  succeeded^  by  mdefa- 
t^able  efforts  on  behalf  of  tSe  degraded  and  helpless  s  a ves 
o^intemperance,  many  of  whom,  it  is  ^^If  ^^' ^'^^  *5«^ 
present  state  of  respecUbility  and  happiness  to  the  effects 

of  his  endeaTOurs.  ^  ,  ^  _x-  ^c^\.i^A^^^ 
In  thus  alluding  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  this  dear 
Friend,  we  desire  not  to  eulogize  the  creature,  but  rather 
to  exalt  the  power  of  that  grace,  through  the  influence  of 
which,  he  WM  led  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  for  the 
diminution  of  human  suffering,  and  to  seek  to  follow  tne 
example  of  Him  "  who  went  about  domg  good. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ReceiTcd.  S.B.;  J.B.;  C.T.;  J.T^  ^J^^^'/v^i  w  a : 
R.E.O,:  JL.D.W.;  J.T.C;  J.S.;  J.T.W.;  W  R.;  A.N.;  E.W.8.; 
*R.;  B.^.;  J.O.;  J.C.:  F.U;  WJft.;  MF.;  J.T.O.;  J.M,; 
E.M.:  N.P.;  W.P.;  H.P.;  T.S.;  A.W.;  and  B-^. 

j.P.—Our  information  rospectmg  the  bank  is  not  satisfao- 

'^'^■.B.  and  T.W.— See  notice  tp  T.  M.  at  page  194,  in  our 
last  publication.  .,       , 

T.—His  letter  is  not  suitable  for  insertion:  thongn  we 
quite  unite  in  the  sentiments  he  expresses,  in  relation  to  its 
subject.  The  legitimate  way  of  obtaining  redress  in  the  case, 
is  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  meeting  which  owns  the 
property;  and  by  prudent  and  temperate  treatment  of  tne 
auestion,  to  persevere  in  keeping  it  under  the  notice  of 
Slends,  until  the  grievance  is  done  away  with.  * 

Erratum  in  last  Number,  at  page  174,  line  81  from  the 
top,  for  omitted,  reo/i  admitted.  ^^ 


miynVoTcafaf'ffl."'^Miaff  I'fflW^'Wa'the  brother  of  the 
late  John  Collar,  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  and  uncle  of  R.  P. 
Collier,  now  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  borough  in 

Parliament.  ,        -.,«... 

<*  William  Collier  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and,  though  **  Idberal"  in  his  politics,  was 
never  seen  on  the  hustings,  nor  was  his  voice  neard  in  the 
streets.  His  views,  too,  were  of  that  large  and  truly  libe- 
ral character,  that,  overlooking  the  interests  of  sects  and 
parties,  he  sought  the  good  of  all  men.  Hence  he  was  an 
earnest  abolitionist  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  sUvery,  a  lover 
of  peace,  an  advocate  for  perfect  liberty  of  conscience, 
ana  a  promoter  of  education.  He  had,  moreover,  quite  a 
poetical  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  on  all 
these  topics  he  would  converse  and  write  with  a  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  spirit,  which  never  failed  to  win  for  him- 
self the  love  of  those  whom  he  might  not  convince.  In 
his  family  circle  he  was  the  pattern  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, of  an  indulgent  fether.  and  a  kind  friend.  Guileless 
in  life  and  peaceful  in  death,  he  has  departed  from  the 
worid  blameless  in  the  sight  of  men.  and,  being  clothed  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  unblameable  before  God." 

...At  6.  Lancaster  Place,' Richmond,  Hannah  Pbnn,  great 
grand-daughter  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

...  At  Newhill  Hall,  near  Rotherham,  in  her  67th  year,  Sarah 
Patnb,  second  dauffhter  of  the  late  John  Payne. 

20th.  At  Worcester,  Samubl  Darkb,  asod  86. 

This  dear  Friend  was.  through  a  long  course  of  yean, 
distinguished  for  his  active  philanthropy,  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  oi  our  religious  Society. 

When  a  young  man,  he  was  drawn  for  the  militia,  and 
in  oonseqaenoe  of  refusing  to  serve,  suffered  imprisonment 
in  Worcester  city  jail.  The  late  war  with  Russia  was  to 
him  a  sourao  of  so  much  mental  distress,  that  it  was  feared 
his  health  would  entirely  give  way;  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  refrain,  for  a  time,  from  making  any 
inqniry  on  a  subject  so  intensely  painful.  Great  indeed 
were  his  Jov  and  thankfulness,  when  informed  that  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  contending  powers. 

In  the  Anti-slavery  movement,  S.  D.  was,  for  many 
years,  actively  engaged:  and  after  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  he  was  presented  by 
fome  of  his  feUow-citiBons  with  an  elegant  time-pieoe,  as 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Man,  a  SITUA- 
TION as  Traveller.  Bookkeeper,  Clerk,  or  AssisUnt. 
Understands  the  Bookselling  and  Printing  Business.  Re- 
ferences unexceptionable.  «r...i  «  ^ 
Address,  •*  Kappa,"  Friends'  Readtng-Room,  White  Hart 
Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 


NTBD,  bj  JoHsr  Tatham  &  Son.  General 

Sbopkeepen,  Settle,  an  APPRENTICE  or  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT.      2 

WANTED,  an  Aotiye  Toung  Man,  as   an 
ASSISTANT  in  the  General  Drapery  Business. 
Apply  to  J.  A  R.  DouBLBDAT,  Halstead,  Essex. 

ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  to  the  Draperj 

Business. 
Apply  to  F.  &  £.  Cqbbeb,  South  Shields. 


\irANtBD,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Dra- 

^  ^    pery  and  Hat  Business. 
Apply  to  WiLUAM  RowNTBBi,  Bcarboroogb. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young  Friend,  a  Situation 
as  GOTERNfiSS  to  Two  or  Three  Girls  under  10 
years  of  age,  or  TEACHER  m  a  Small  School. 
Address,  S.  M.  N.»  care  of  tbe  Editors. 

WANTED,  at  the  Provincial  School,  near 
Lisbum,  immediately,  a  TEACHER  for  the  Boys' 
School. 
Apply  to  Jakss  N.  RiOHAnnsoK,  Lissue,  Lisbum. 

ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Con- 

fectionary  Business. 
Apply  to  Sarah  Nichomoit,  235,  Strottbrd  Road,  If  an* 
Chester.  

WANTED,  in  a  Friend's  Family  in  the  North 
of  England,  a  Conscientious,  Experienced  NURSE- 
MAID, to  take  charge  of  Two  Little  Children  under  throe 
years  of  age.    Wages  not  an  object,  if  suitable  in  all  respects. 
Address,  M.  P.,  care  of  W.  A  R.  Sicbai»  Glasgow:. 

WANTED,  an  Active  Female  Friend  (aged 
about  40),  as  UPPER  SERVANT  and  COMPANION 
to  a  Widower. 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.,  care  of  GiOKOi  Habubox,  Kew 
Market  Cbkmbers,  Manchester. 


•rni! 


OHIBFLT  D£TOT£D  TO  THIS  lEITEBESTS  OF  thb  SOCISTT  OF  FEIENSSu 


Iffo;  IX. 


GIASeOW,  ♦th  month.  Ibt,  1856. 


TBSIB  OBiraiS,  BI  STtRW]  WHUI9  PKinVUfiin, 

.un>  PBACTien. 

(Cb<itfnwil./yvnix>9(  It3.) 
I  HAVBlulb«ito  eoninad  myBrif  to  ikowiMrtingi  of 
flw  Sodetj,  wiiaratbeMuiktoriBeM^  to  bare  raoiiTed 
impressioiis  irow.  the  Spirit  of  God  witii  a  deaim  of 
e^tressiiig  tiiem,  and  iriiera,  if  he  ei^reaaea  tiiem,  ha 
oaght  to  deliver  tbem  to  tha  aangregatjon  aa  tlia 
aires  of  Uie  Bivina  wili,  and  tkw  aa  iiiiimibI<iIji  •• 
til*  minor  reprenmitH  tha  ot^eefe  tiiat  ia  set  befon  it. 
~~  !ia  an  tunce,  bowerer,  as  X  loentioned  in  the  last 
section,  «h«n  eittier  no  hnpresiiMia  auE}- be  aiud  to  be 
felt,  or,  if  any  ore  Mt,  there  ia  no  wiantirnitant  impnlat 
to  utter  tjiem.  In  Oaa  caw,  n*  p«»oa  aUampta  lb 
^aak;  for  to  apeak,  or  to  patj  whare  the  baarifeela 
M)  bapBlaabo  do  H,  mmldbe,  in  tbeopinios  crfFriends, 
to  moek  God,  and  ntA  to  workup  him  in  apirtt  And 
in  troth.  Thay  sit  therefore  in  uIeiM»,  and  worahip 
in  silence.  And  thej  not  only  lemaia  ailcot  tha 
whole  time  of  their  meetings  butmaBymeeti^itaka 
^aee,  and  thes»  sama&iMa  mtmomioa,  «b«D  mt  a 


Michael  de  Holinos,  who  wns  <ALief  of  tie  sect  of 
the  Quietbts,  and  whoae  Spiritual  (Tutde.waa'pci 
at  Tentce  in  1685,  speaks  thus;  "Thed^  are  three 
Idnds  ot  aileaee  ;  tha  Irst  ia  of  wtvda,  tba  saeDiid  of 
desires,  and  the  third  of  thongkta.  The  flmt  ii  mnel- 
lent;  Aeseoond  is  more  eKceBent;  Mid  the  fliird  is 
toost  exeeUent.  In  the  first,  that  is,  of  words,  TMue 
is  acq^uired.  In  the  second,  namely,  of  de>ii»B,  ijoiet- 
ness  is  attained.  In  the  third,  of  thoBghrt^  intamal 
nooUactian  ia  gained.  By  wA  apeakii^,  not  desiiing, 
and  not  t^inViTtg,  one  anivaa  at  the  trse  and  petfbct 
myaticiil  silence,  whei-e  God  qieaks  with  Ae  aotd, 
Donnnuuicatea  himself  to  it^  and  in  the  abyss  (^  iti 
own  depth  teaches  it  the  moat  perisct  and^  oxalted 

Uu^  people  of  oUisKdigionBsoeietaea,  if  tfeyw«i« 
to  Tint  Ae  KiaetiBgs  erf  IViends  while  under  dtdr 
silent  worship,  wonid  be  Apt  to  consider  the  congre- 
gation as  destitute  of  that  life  and  ammatinn  which 
constitute  tha  eaaenee  of  csligion.  They  woald  hove 
no  idw  diat  a  peapta  wen  waiAip^ag  God, -irtKnn 
tbey  dbaerwoi  ta  driinr  nothing  from  their  lips. 
Berne,  bowevo'j  of  o^endigiDna  socictiai,  hare  been 


particularly  strack  with  the  solemnity  ot  aueh  Meet- 
ings. Bat  h  deea  ik>t  folk>w,  heeanae  netting  is  aaid, 
that  God  ia  not  wofshippad.  fVienda,  on  tiie  othw 
hand,  asBtnd  that  these  Bflent  msettnga  Sxm.  the 
nbHmeet  part  of  their  wonhijk  The  soul,  they  say, 
ann  have  intercourse  with  God.  It  can  feel  refresh- 
it^  joy,  and  eomlbrt  in  Him;  it  oan  pruae  and 
adoK  Bin,  aad  all  this  vithoot  Uie  mterventian  of  a 

Thia  poixer  of  the  soul  w  owing  to  its  eonstitntio.i 
or  nature.  "  It  fonows,"  saya  the  learned  Howe,  in 
his  Living  Temple,  "tJiat  having  fanned  lliis  his  moi« 
ei.ccllenl  creatarg,  BiMording  to  hia  own  more  express 
likeoees,  stamped  itwiUi  theBuavglarionacbamctArs 
<rf  l)i»living  image,  given- it  a  Batnre  suitable  to  his 
oWn,  and  thereby  made  it  capable  of  rational  and  in- 
telligent converse  whh  him,  he  Iiath  It  ever  in  his 
power  to  Taaintaia  a  condnual  oanvarsa  with  hia  cre»- 
inxa,  by  agreeable  oomronni  attioaa,  by  lettiag  is  upon 
it  the  Titol  heama  and  infloenoes  of  hia  own  tight 
and  love,  and  recuviag  haA  the  Tetom  of  its  grateful 
aeknoiriedgments  and  praises.  'V^herein  it  is  manitbst 
he  shonld  do  no  greater  thing  thmi  he  hath  done. 
For  who  seea  not  tlutt  it  ia  &  natter  of  no  griiater 
rfiffipnUy  to  convetse  with,  than  to  make  a  reasonable 
etcatorel  Or  who  wonkl  set  be  admtaed  to  deny  that 
H^  wfaahaAh  been  tte  only  authorof  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  &e  ezeetlcut  powers  and  fiuulties  belonging  to 
it,  can  mere  easily  sustain  that  whick  lie  bath  made, 
and  converse  with  his  eccAture  aoitably  to  the  way 
wheseia  he  hat^  made  it  capaUe  of  Us  oonverset" 
Tkat  vonMp  nay  exist  without  the  iuterventioa 
I,  on  aceotmt  of  this  eoostittttiou  of  the  aoal, 
n  a  sentiment  which  has  been  espoused  by  many  pious 
persons  who  were  nut  of  this  Sodety.  Thos^  the 
leiuned  "kai  virtuooa  John  Kalas,  in  kis  Ooldtn  R&- 
MOTai,  expmaea  himself:  "Nay,  oee  thing  I  know 
more — that  fte  prayer  whidi  is  the  most  forcible 
transcends  aad  fiu-  exeeeds  alt  poiver  of  words.  For 
St.  Paul,  speaking  unto  us  of  themoate&ctULl  kind  of 
prayer,  calls  it  ughs  and  groana  tliat  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. Nothing  cries  so  kad  in  tJK  ears  of  God  na 
tbe  sighing  of  a  contrite  and  earnest  heart." 

"It  reqaii«s  not  the  voice  but  the  mind;  not  the 
stretching  of  the  hands,  but  the  Inteutloa  of  the  heart; 
not  any  outwardahape  or  cacoafla  ai  the  body,  bul 
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the  inward  behayioor  of  the  understanding.  How, 
then,  can  it  slacken  your  worldly  business  and  occa- 
sions, to  mix  them  with  sighs  and  groans,  which  are 
the  most  effectual  kind  of  prayer?" 

Dr.  Gell,  before  quoted,  says,  "Words,  conceived 
only  in  an  earthly  mind,  and  uttered  out  of  the  memory 
by  man's  voice,  which  make  a  noise  in  the  ears  of  flesh 
and  blood,  are  not,  nor  can  be,  accounted  a  prayer 
before  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Dr.  Smaldridffo,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  has  the  following 
expressions  in  his  Sermons:  "Prayer  doth  not  con- 
sist either  in  the  bending  of  our  knees,  or  the  service 
of  our  lips,  or  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands  or  eyes  to 
heaven;  but  in  the  elevation  of  our  souls  towards 
God.  These  outward  expressions  of  our  inward 
thoughts  are  necessary  in  our  public  and  often  expedi- 
ent in  our  private  devotions ;  but  they  do  not  make 
up  the  essence  of  prayer,  which  may  truly  and  accept- 
ably be  performea  where  these  are  wanting." 

And  he  says  afterwards,  in  other  parts  of  his  works, 
"  Devotion  of  mind  is  itself  a  silent  prayer,  which 
wants  not  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  Qod  may  better 
know  our  desires.  He  regards  not  the  service  of  our 
lips,  but  the  inward  disposition  of  our  hearts." 

Monro,  before  quoted,  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in 
his  Just  Measures  of  the  Pious  Institutions  of  Youth : 
"  The  breathings  of  a  recollected  soul  are  not  noise  or 
clamour.  The  language  in  which  devotion  loves  to 
vent  itself  is  that  of  the  inward  man,  which  is  secret 
and  silent,  but  yet  Qod  hears  it,  and  makes  gracious 
returns  unto  it.  Sometimes  the  pious  ardours  and 
sensations  of  good  souls  are  such  as  they  cannot  clothe 
with  words.  They  feel  what  they  cannot  express.  I 
would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  the 
voice  and  words  are  not  to  Be  used  at  all.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  public  and  common  devotions  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  them ;  and  that,  even  in  private,  they 
are  not  only  very  profitable,  but  sometimes  necessarv. 
What  I  here  aim  at  is,  that  the  youth  should  be  made 
sensible  that  words  are  not  otherwise  valuable,  than 
as  they  are  imaffes  and  copies  of  what  passes  in  the 
hidden  man  of  Uie  heart ;  especially  considering  that 
a  great  many,  who  appear  very  angelical  in  their  de- 
votions, if  we  take  our  measures  of  them  from  their 
voice  and  tone,  do,  soon  after  these  intervals  of  seem- 
ing seriousness  are  over,  return  with  the  dog  to  the 
vomit,  and  give  palpable  evidences  of  their  earthli- 
ness  and  sensuality,  their  passion  and  their  pride.'* 

Again:  "I  am  persuaded,"  says  he^  ''that  it  would 
be  vastly  advanta^^eous  for  the  youUi,  if  care  were 
taken  to  train  them  up  to  this  method  of  prayer ;  that 
is,  if  they  were  taught  frequently  to  place  themselves 
in  the  Divine  presence,  and  there  ulently  to  adore 
their  Creator,  Kedeemer,  and  SancUfier.  Yot  hereby 
they  would  become  habitually  recollected.  Devotion 
would  be  their  element,  and  they  would  know  by  ex- 
perience what  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  great 
apostle  meant  when  they  enjoin  us  to  pray  without 
ceasing.  It  was,  I  suppose,  by  some  such  method  of 
devotion  as  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  Enoch  walked 
with  God ;  that  Moses  saw  him  that  is  invisible ;  that 
the  royal  psalmist  set  the  Lord  always  before  him ; 
and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  continued  whole 
nights  in  prayer  to  God.  No  man,  I  believe^  will 
imagine  this  ms  prayer,  during  all  the  space  in  which 
it  is  said  to  have  continued,  was  altc^ther  vocaL 
When  he  was  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  he  used  but 
a  few  words.  His  vocal  pnnrer  wen  consisted  only 
of  one  petition,  and  an  aet  of  pare  resignation  thrice 
repeats.  But  I  hope  all  will  allow  that  his  devotion 
lasted  longer  than  while  he  was  employed  in  the  utter- 
ing of  a  few  sentences.*' 

These  meetingB,  then,  which  are  usually  denominated 
silent,  and  in  wnich,  though  not  a  word  be  spoken,  it 


appears  from  the  testimony  of  others,  that  Gk>d  may 
be  truly  worshipped.  Friends  consider  an  important 
and  sublime  part  of  their  church  service ;  and  as  pos- 
sessing advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
worship  which  proceeds  solely  through  the  medium 
of  the  mouth. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in 
these  silent  meetings  men  cannot  become  chargeable 
before  God,  either  with  hypocrisy  or  fidsehood,  by 
pretending  to  worship  him  with  their  lips,  when  their 
affections  are  ixt  from  him;  or  by  uttenng  a  language 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  obvious,  again,  that  every  man's  devo- 
tion, in  these  silent  meetings,  is  made  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  depend  upon  himself;  for  no  man  can  work  out 
the  salvation  of  another  for  him.  A  man  does  not 
depend  at  these  times  on  the  words  of  a  minister,  or 
of  any  other  person  present,  but  his  own  soul,  worked 
on  by  the  Divine  influence,  pleads  in  silence  with  the 
Almighty  its  own  cause.  And  thus,  by  extending 
this  idea  to  the  congregation  at  large,  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  individuals  offering  up  at  the  same  time  I 
their  own  several  confessions ;  pouring  out  their  own 
several  petitions ;  giving  their  own  thanks  severally; 
or  praismff  and  adoring,  all  of  them,  in  different  lan- 
gua^  a<Ukpted  to  their  several  conditions,  and  yet 
not  interrupting  one  another. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  recommendation  of  this  worship, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  that,  being  thus  wholly 

r*  ritual,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  natural  man  to 
truct  it.  No  man  can  break  the  chain  that  thus 
binds  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  this 
chain,  which  is  spiritual,  is  invisible.  But  this  is  not 
the  case,  Friends  say,  with  any  oral  worship.  "  For 
how/'  says  Barclay,  alluding  to  his  own  times,  "  can 
the  I^apists  say  their  mass,  if  there  be  any  there  to 
disturb  and  interrupt  them  ?  Do  but  take  away  the 
mass-book,  the  chalioe,  the  host,  or  the  pnests^  gar- 
ments ;  yea,  do  but  spill  the  water,  or  the  wine,  or 
blow  out  the  candles  (a  thing  quickly  to  be  done),  and 
the  whole  business  is  marred,  and  no  sacrifice  can  be 
offered.  Take  from  the  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians 
their  Utursy,  or  common  prayer-book,  and  no  service 
can  be  said  Remove  from  the  Oalvinists,  Arminians, 
Sodnians,  Independents,  or  Anabaptasts,  the  pnlpi^ 
the  Bible,  and  the  hourglass,  or  make  bat  snch  a  noise 
as  the  voice  of  the  preacher  cannot  be  heard,  or  dis- 
turb him  but  so  before  he  come,  or  strip  him  of  his 
Bible  or  his  books,  and  he  must  be  dumb :  for  they 
all  think  it  a  heresy  to  wait  to  speak,  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  ^veth  utterance;  and  thus  easily  their  whole 
worship  may  be  marred." 

Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  sitting  at  Jacob's  well  and 
talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  made  use  of  the 
following  among  other  en>ressions  in  his  discourse : 
"  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shjdl 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  wor- 
ship the  Father.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wordiip  the  Fatlior 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Tnese  expressions  Friends  generally  render  thos: — 
I  tell  you  that  a  new  dispensation  is  at  nand.  Men  will 
no  longer  worship  at  Jeraaalem  more  acceptably  than 
in  any  other  pliMe.  Neither  will  it  be  expected  of 
them  that  they  shall  worship  in  temples  like  the 
temple  there.  Neither  the  gl<»7,  nor  the  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nor  the  splendid 
garments  of  the  high  priests  will  be  any  parts  of  the 
new  worship  that  is  appioaching.  All  ceremonies  will 
be  done  away,  and  men's  rsluion  will  be  reduced 
simply  to  the  worshipping  of  God  in  snrit  and  in 
traUL  In  short,  they  Mlieye  that  when  Jesos  Christ 
came  he  ended  the  temple^  its  ornaments,  its  mosia 
its  Levitical  priesthood,  its  tithes^  its  new  mooDs  and 
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sabbaths,  and  the  varione  oftrimmnial  owtinanmw 
had  been  engrafted  into  the  reli^pmi  of  the  Jews. 

FHends  reject  everything  that  appears  to  them  to 
be  superatitioas,  or  formal,  or  ceremonioas,  or  ostenta- 
tious, or  spiritless,  from  their  worship. 

They  belieye  that  no  ground  can  be  made  holy;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  aflow  the  places  on  which  their 
meeting-houses  are  built  to  be  consecrated  by  any 
human  forms. 

Their  meeting-houses  are  singularly  plain.  There 
is  nothing  of  decoration  in  the  interior  of  them.  They 
consist  of  a  number  of  plain  lonff  benches  with  backs 
to.  them.  There  is  one  elevated  seat  at  the  end  of 
these.  This  seat  is  for  their  ministers.  It  is  elevated 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  ministers  may  be 
the  better  heard.'* 

The  women  occupy  one-half  of  these  beaches,  and 
sit  apart  from  the  men. 

The  benches  are  not  intersected  by  partitions. 
Hence  there  are  no  distinct  pews  for  the  uunilies  of 
the  rich,  or  of  such  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  them ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Friends  pay  notning  for  their 
seats  in  their  meeting-houses ;  and  in  the  second,  they 
pay  no  respect  to  the  outward  condition  of  one  another. 
If  they  consider  themselves,  when  out  of  doors,  as  all 
equal  to  one  another  in  point  of  privileges,  much  more 
do  they  abolish  all  distmctions  when  professedly  in  a 

Elace  of  worship.  Thev  sit  therefore  in  their  meeting- 
ouees  undistiuguished  with  respect  to  their  outward 
circumstances,  as  the  children  .of  the  same  great 
Parent,  who  stand  equally  in  need  of  his  assistance, 
and  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men  who  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Spiritual 
officers,  such  as  elders  and  overseers,  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  meeting-house. 

Their  ministers  are  not  distinguishable,  when  in 
their  places  of  worship^  by  their  dress.  They  wear 
neither  black  clothes,'  nor  surplices,  nor  gowns,  nor 
bands.  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  preached  to  the  multi- 
tude, is  not  recorded  to  have  put  on  a  drees  different 
from  that  which  he  wore  on  otner  occasions.  Neither 
do  Friends  believe  that  ministers  of  the  church  ought^ 
imder  the  new  dispensation,  to  be  a  separate  people, 
as  the  Levites  were,  or  to  be  distinguished  on  account 
of  their  office  from  other  men. — Vlarkian*»  Forirai' 
ture. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  GOOD  MEN  IN  RELATION  TO 
WAR:— CAPTAIN  HBDLET  VICARS. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Christian  professors  who  advo- 
cate war,  to  admit  that  wat  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel;  yet  they 
cannot  think  it  wrong,  because  so  many  sood  men  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  others  countenance  it.  The  me- 
moir of  the  pious  Captain  Vicars,  like  that  of  Colonel 
Gardiner,  will  probably  become  a  text-book,  to  which 
the  religious  war-party  will  appeal,  as  a  proof  that 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier  is  not  at  variance  with 
i^ligion. 

In  approaching  such  a  subject  as  Hedley  Vicars 
and  the  sinfulness  of  war,  great  caution  is  needful. 
He  was  so  decidedly  a  pious  young  man,  that  there  is 
k  danger  of  wounding  some  tender  minds,  bv  express- 
ing a  belief  that  he  spent  his  life  in  a  prdfession  in- 
congruous with  the  gospel.  But  in  reprobating  the 
fystem,  it  is  not  needful  to  condemn  the  man.    Many 

good  men  have  continued  aU  their  lives  under  the 
ifluence  of  some  great  error.    In  these  days,  few 
persons  in  Uiis  land  of  liberty  do  not  perceive  the  in- 

.   *  Thb  seat  is  uioally  occupied  alao  by  those  in  the  station 
of  Elder,  or  Overseer.— Eoi. 


consisteney  of  slavery  with  the  gospel ;  yet  we  cannot' 
but  believe  there  have  been  pious  men  who  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  slaveholders  all  their  lives.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  practices  to  which  sodei^  has  been 
reconciled  by  custom,  yet  which  are  in  themselves 
essentiaUy  eviL  Bnt  the  gospel  remains  to  be. a  mes- 
sage  of  **  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men  f 
and  though  Hedley  Vicars  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  an^  other,  that  will  not  reconcile  it  with  war$ 
and  fight%ng$y  which  came  of  our  huti. 

The  centurions  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
are  often  cited  in  justification  of  war.  The  sacred 
record  is  silent  respecting  their  future  conduct ;  but 
there  is  ffotid  reason  for  oelieving,  that  if  they  con« 
tiniied  faithful  followers  of  Jesus,  thev  quitted  their, 
profession.  We  learn  from  history,  that  in  the  first 
century  or  two  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  soldiers 
on  becoming  Christians  suffered  death  rather  than 
continue  in  the  army,  declaring  they  were  Christians 
and  therefore  could  not  fight. 

The  latter  part  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the 
soldiers, "  Be  content  with  your  wages,*'  is  also  Drought 
forward  as  a  proof  that  he  regards  their  calling  as  a 
lawful  one.  But  how  would  the  former  part  of  his 
exhortation,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man/'  comport  with 
the  employment  of  our  soldiers  in  ^e  Crimea  and 
Finland  1  Are  killing  our  enemies,  destroying  their 
towns,  burning  their  stores  of  com  and  fishing  estab- 
lishments, consistent  with  John's  advice  to  ^' Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man,"  or  with  our  Saviour's  precept,  *'  Love 
your  enemies'}*'  Would  not  all  war  immediately 
cease  if  these  injunctions  were  ob^ed  1 

In  the  memoir  of  Captain    vicars  we  see  war 
something  as  it  appears  at  a  review — stripped  of  its 
barbarities  and  wickedness;  the  drunkenness,  blas- 
phemy, wrath,  anger,  malice,  and  immorality  of  every 
kind,  which  always  attend  war,  are  kept  very  mucn 
out  of  sight.    There  is  doubtless  here  and  there  a 
Hedley   vicars  in  the.armv;  but  ma^  not  a  lar^e 
proportion  be  represented  by  the  seneant,  who,  m 
describing  his  feelings  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  said, 
**  1  felt  more  like  a  devil  than  a  man  ?"    At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Soldiers'  Friend  Society,  Dr.  Bums 
stated  a  great  truth,  when  he  said  that  soldiers  ^  were 
at  all  times  in  a  situation  which  was  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to   moral   and   spiritual   development." 
Captain  Vicars  himself  says,  ^Had  I  loved  Jesus 
when  I  was  seventeen,  or  rather  had  the  love  of 
Jesus  been  then  made  known  to  my  soul,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  been  a  soldier;*'  and  although  he 
adds, ''  But  as  it  is,  death  alone  shall  ever  make  me 
leave  my  colours,"  mus^  we  not  conclude  that  he  had 
a  latent  misgiving  as  to  the  conffruity  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  and  the  occupation  of  a  soldier  1    He  was  pro« 
bably  in  the  same  state  as  the  disciples,  when  Jesus 
said  to  them,  '*  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."    At  that  time  the 
disciples  did  and  said  things  that  are  not  intended  as 
examples  for  our  imitation. 

Captain  Vicars  thus  attempts  to  justify  war :  *^  I 
consider  war,"  he  says,  '^  to  be  a  dire  calamity,  but  as 
much  a  visitation  m>m  the  Almighty  as  cholera  or 
any  other  scourge."  This  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of 
reasoning,  but  it  is  so  palpably  false,  that  no  unpre- 
judiced person  would  resort  to  it.  Cholera  certainly 
is  a  visitation  from  the  Almighty,  in  which  the  sgenoy 
of  man  is  often  little  concerned.  But  war  origyiates 
in  the  evil  passions  of  man,  which,  if  he  suffered  the 
love  of  Chnst  to  rule  in  him,  would  be  brought  under 
control,  and  he  would  be  restrained  from  en^^g  in 
either  aggressive  or  defensive  wars.  The  distinction 
between  war  and  such  a  visitation  as  the  cholera  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  1  Chron.  xxL  13,  where  David 
says  to  the  prophet  Qad,  **  Let  us  fall  now  into  the 
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hand  of  the  Lor^  fat  rtaey  msfe  m  )m 
M  mo  not  fiOI  ialio  ike  hioiS  of  ■mh.*' 

Tbo  memoir  iiilbnDS  ns  tihot  GtapM&  Vkuni  mu^ 
loob  lib  lifi»  from  the  efibofe  of  tiw  fnnee  ef  ehaiooal, 
bwtr  *^hewisepai«d  fiwanaMereiid^tofiilfilhieown 
ohoioo— <  Aa  a  floidier  I  will  dief  Hn  death  k 
thorn  described  in  »  letter  fiiom  &8oldier,  iBserttd  at 
the  end  of  the  memoir : — '^  £be  was  teen  to  «ee  hie 
einuxl  brvrely,  and  eat  down  two  men,  and  had  hie 
Bword  raised  to  serve  another  the  ame,  when  a  boHot 
stradk  him — and  he  ahoated  oat  that  he  was  only 
sightly  wounded.  BatyakM^  poor  follow  1  he<  fell  and 
died  soon  after."  And  was-  thia  ttie  nobler  end  fi>r 
which  be  was  ffpered  ?  SoMl^nothinffbQtthepowwk. 
fnl  influence  of  early  aseoeiatioa  and  Sklee  cnatom  oan 
aooonnfc  for  snch  delnsion.  He  died  in  the  Tsry  act 
of  breaking  the  commandment^  ^  Tfaon  ahalt  not  kilL" 
IVnt  JEiUiDgieahreadtof  the  eoanuand,  wbtether  eom^ 
mitted  by  a  solitary  aesaeaia  from  the  impabe  of 
want,  or  by  a  multitnde  under  ovdero  firom  a  prince 
or  general  to  kill  and  pinnder  the  people  of  another 
country.  No  homan  laws  or  enstoma  can  nullify  the 
positive  law  of  €k>d. 

Captain  YicRCS  deaoribee  tiie  whole  of  his  regiment^ 
•offioers  and  men,  aa  being  delighted  with  the  proepeot 
of  measnring  tiRir  stnmglh  with  the  Baasiana,  and 
adds,  "  there  cannot  bea  doubt  that  it  is  a  just  wm* 
we  are  eogaged  in ;  and  therefore  I  say  with  them, 
the  sooner  we  are  Met  loose '  the  better,"  Yerj  Hkely 
every  Russian  thought  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  jviet 
war,  and  was  fighting  to  maintain  the  right.  Impartial 
judges  would  in  this  case^  probably,  decide  in  favour 
of  Sie  Bussians,  as  thein  wae  the  invaded  country. 

It  wotdd  have  been  relieving  if  the  memoir  had 
contained  some  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  poor 
Bussiaos,  and  a  recognition  of  their  beinff  fwow^ 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  equal  M>jecte  of 
the  love  and  graee  of  God.  ^Perhaps  one  or  both  of 
the  KiKsian  soldiers  whom  Captain  Vioars  killed 
were  religious  men  kke  himself;  or  they  might  have 
been  very  wicked  men,  thuahnrriod  unprapared  into 
eton^ity.  If  the  former,  how  a^etingt  if  the  latter, 
how  shocking  I  Probablythey  had  wivee  and  children 
or  fktbers,  mothers,  and  nsten,  to  whom  tbbt  were 
as  dear  as  HedleT'  Y ioars  to  bis  aActionate  relatiens ; 
and  to  whom  their  deaths  were  equally  a  souroo  of 
soiTow.  In  whatever  light  we  may  lo<^  upon  ^e 
Buanans,  Ood  irno  rupeOtt  cfpmon^ 

Must  we  not  therefore  eome  to  the  oonclusicn,  that 
Hedley  Vicars,  though  a  good  man,  was  gnatly  mis- 


therefore,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  condemn  every 
one  who  does  not  see  clearly  the  evil  of  a  syetem  in 
whieh  he  is  oonoeraed,  let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  every  practice  in  which  some  good  men 
are  engaged  must  be  rigiitz-^itrnmnlM^,  with  af8W 
alteratiojis  and  additionsy  fr^m  XBX  IblPiBa  new^ 
paper. 
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RETISWS,  MILITARY  AND  BDUCATIOHJUL 

Wb  have  had  revien^  in  PMih  of  late  to  test  t^  mi«* 
litary  education  of  our  soldiers,  and  we  have  had 
reviews  the  last  few  days  to  test  tile  literary  educa- 
tion of  our  boys  and  gixis.  In  both  cases  the  training 
appeared  to  be  as  sood  as  perfect,  leavinff  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  boa  been  long  thought  to  be  so  in  the 
military  sphere.  ProflBssional  ffondemen  were  aatis^ 
iied  with  the  drillHM«^gea&t*8  wm ;  and  civilialtt,  look- 
ing on  **  the  pride,  pomp,  and  <^f«dmstanOB  of  gkrioue 
war,"  in  ita  holiday  amy,  had  no  camse  to  doubt  that 
the  men  before  tkem  trere  fi^  to  ''goanjMbereand  to 


di»«iythin«^  TWaMmosovrss  wm^ Bke  docafc-woirk. 
The  spirit,  Sie^Wil],  the  heart  that  thoi^t,  and  moved, 
and  boat  beneath  eaeh  red  eoat,  were  entirely  eiribordi- 
nated  to  the  will  of  the  oommandin^  officer.  This 
was  thought  to  be  the  perieetioa  of  mflitary  education; 
but  ona^  and  ant  the  leaet  important  loaeon  of  the 
C^dsaean  oampaogn  1%  that  there  ie  yet  room  for  im- 
pEovement  in  thia  quarter.  In  bravery,  in  obe^ence, 
m  endurance,  in  darinc^  in  manoeuvres**in  all  that 
cenoeins  the  tMonUe  and  the_pure  teehniealities  of  an 
army — oar  eoldioni  am  preeminent;  bat  they  broke 
down  in  the  pmetieal  kanfwledke  of  eommon  things 
•«aa  in  cookery,  tailorii^,  lodgings,  fbaling— ^m  the 
faculty  which  makeathe  mcetof  adverseeireumstanceo, 
or  tcinm]^over  thoetk  In  so  for,  thetefore^  our  mi- 
litary education  is  not  complete. 

The  edncationai  reviews  m  o«r  pahKe  and  other 
schools  were  as  satisfactory  in  their  own  mhere  as 
mllitaxy  reviews  ace  in  thdrs.  Hundreds  of  boys  and 
giris  hare  panded  and  mkancBaivred,  have  marohed  and 
eoantemarchod,  wift  grace  and  adroitness,  through 
the  intricate  ma  boh  of  BagHah  readiqg  and  grammar, 
the  daasifli,  mathematios^  the  fine  artl^  and  otiter  ele> 
gant  aooompHahments— through  geography,  history, 
poetiy,  aatronomjf ,  philology,  and  other  btanches  of 
tosowiedge— nnioh  to  Ihe  admiration  and  delight  of 
anxionetieaeh«r%paeenta,  and  fHenda.  WK^  raii«renoe 
we  wimld  ai^  i^  but  wio  doubt  if  even  the  reverend 
esMBiners  had  the  minutim  of  the  srammars^  of  geo- 
gmophy,  or  of  mathematics,  so  mw£  at  their  finger- 
encb  aa  many  of  these  boys  and  ffiria  If,  then,  an 
aoeumte  and  flnent  knowledge  of  ckigmatie  rulee,  and 
a  fodiity  in  the  s^plioation  of  fh«n  in  their  respective 
departments--4f  a  reqraetable  knowledge  of  vocables, 
and  audi  a  knowledge  of  foots  and  prindples  aa  opens 
the  door  to  the  illimitable  region  of  foot  and  truth 
whidi  runs  into  the  horizon  on  every  hand — if  this 
vpeie  the  whole  of  edoeation,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
riffkt  beginminjf  of  it,  there  were  ground  to  hope  that 
the  Future  would  be  s^iarated  fk^m  the  Present  and 
the  Fhst  by  long  intdlectoal  and  moral  spaces,  and 
timt  middle4Md  men  would  Hve  to  see  it. 

But  sndi  a  hope  is  tmied  down  when  we  reflect,  first, 
on  the  very  moderate  condition  of  tilings  around  us^ 
intelketually  and  morally;  and  secondly,  that  an  edu- 
cational machinery,  if  not  so  complete,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  that  which  is  now  at  work,  yet  a  ma- 
chinery which  presented  to  the  poorest  chila  in  Scot- 
land tiie  most  important  fUcts  and  tmtiis  in  the 
universe,  has  been  in  operation  amon^^  us  for  centuries. 
This  moderates  the  hope,  of  any  rapid  strides  ahead, 
or  that  our  diildren  wilt  soon  ''rive  tlieir  fotheni* 
bonnets."  At  all  events,  it  forbids  the  hope  t^t  they 
will  be  impelled  for  ahead  of  us  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  of  literature  and  religion,  as  these 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  public  schools, 
tn  so  saying,  we  mean  no  reflection  on  the  present 
race  of  able  and  laborious  teachers,  most  of  whom,  we 
sincerely  beHeve,  labour  with  neal  and  intelligence  in 
their  honourable  but  difficult  vocation.  The  truth  is, 
that  far  too  much  has  been  expected  from  this  quarter, 
and  that  the  indolence  or  careiessnees  of  parents  has 
led  them  to  devolve  upon  school-teachers  a  part  of 
education  tiiat  can  be  taught  uewhere  but  at  the 
fireside. 

Our  educactional  discussions  have  proceeded  on  the 
aattmmption,  that  an  increase  of  schools,  and  improved 
modes  of  school  tuition,  were  all  that  was  reqmred  to 
give  an  impetus  to  education.  No  doubt,  this  would 
go  so  for;  but  a  little  refiection  ought  to  show,  though 
a  great  deal  of  it  may  be  required  to  show,  that  a 
school  in  every  village,  every  hamlet,  and  every  street^ 
wdfth  a  oonaciiwUfiousaad  inteilinept  toaoher  in  each  of 
them,  would,  in  the  natiure  of  tidngs,  leave  the  woilc 
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flf  «daeat£on  Kmif  ftt  tke  threshold.  We  ahall  ask  too 
muoh  of  teachen,  and  more  than  they  eaa  give  ns,  if 
ire  r^Bire  them  to  do  more  than  provide  our  bo3ra 
•ad  ^na  with  the  mere  skeleton  of  Knowledge.  Even 
io  this  initiatoiy  prooees,  we,  if  we  woitld  na^e  ^e 
fporic  well  done,  mnnt  eo-operate  along  with  them,  and 
eontmae  H  from  where  they  leave  it.  We  must  clothe 
tiw  ekekton  wi(^  flesh,  and  hreathe  into  it  a  qnicken- 
Isg  spirit.  We  do  so  idter  a  way.  Oonseioosly,  or 
wieonscioiulyy  ^rery  parent  is  a  teacher,  and  the  do- 
Beetle  lessons  om  remembered,  and  <»erate  for  good 
OF  for  evil,  long  after  the  miwutue  and  technicauties 
of  tike  schools  are  forgotten.  While,  therefore,  vre 
nay  hope  for  a  better  literary  edoeation  from  an  in- 
erease  of  sohoolaand  improved  sehool  tuition,  we  must 
look  to  the  paremtagB  of  Scotland  to  mould  the  raw 
materials  of  knowledge  into  jHrinciples  of  action,  and 
to  guide  the  young  race  into  paths  wMoh  lead  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  platform  than  any  generation  has 
yet  trodden— a  platform  the  existence  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  instinets  and  longings  of  our  hearts, 
while  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  is  painfully  declared 
by  our  own  too-late  wisdom  and  unavailing  regrets. 

Lord  Ashburton  lias  the  credit  of  making  a  dis- 
covery in  education,  and,  like  most  diseoTeries,  we  see 
ttt  a  glance,  now  that  it  is  brought  before  us,  that  it  is 
ait  once  simple  and  comprehensire.  He  calls  it  the 
knowledge  of  *  common  things" — of  tilings  which, 
tost  because  they  are  common,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
For  lack  of  this  knowledge,  our  solcfiers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exeeUenoe  of  their  mere  military  education, 
broke  down  under  the  rigorous  and  fickle  climate  of 
the  Crimea ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  tiiat,  for 
lack  of  such  knowledge,  some  of  the  clever  boys  and 
girls  who  acquitted  themselves  to  admiration  in  li- 
terary and  artistic  knowledge  the  other  day,  will  fail 
in  the  campaign  of  life.  Fancy  needle-work,  draw- 
ing, and  other  graceful  accomplishments,  are  excel- 
lent things  in  Uiehr  way ;  but  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
now,  foUowiug  in  his  wake,  the  millionnaire,  Miss 
Burdett  Oovtts,  are  teaching  that,  in  all  save  a  very 
#»w  cases,  they  are  but  po(Mr  substitutes  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  common  household  arts — such  as  cookery, 
knitting  or  darning  a  stodcing,  smooth*ironing,  boil- 
ing a  potato,  or  that  employment  of  the  ^  mother^'  in 
the  Cottar* $  Saturday  Night,  whereby  with  her  needle 
snd  her  shears  i^e  '^gars  auld  elaes  look  amaist  as 
weel's  the  new.**" 

But  there  are  other  ^  common  things* — ^as  common 
as  the  daily  ongoings  of  a  househokl,  but  of  a  far 
bi^her  and  more  important  order — on  which  we  re- 
quire another  Lord  Ashburton  to  rivet  our  attention. 
We  know  them  already;  they  have  been  household 
words  to  us  from  infoucy,  and  though  we  live  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  old  age,  we  shall  never  know  of  any- 
thing to  cast  them  into  the  shade;  but,  somehow, 
thev  ex^  but  a  feeble,  reflex  influence  upon  us— less, 
peniaps,  in  the  way  of  enjoyment  than  of  duty.  As 
we  have  abore  hinted,  the  simplest  peasant,  even  the 
ehild  of  seven  years  old  or  younger,  knows  the  leading 
ihets  and  truths  of  religion  as  well  as  the  professor  of 
divinity.  He  kn^clrs  of  things  infinitely  more  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  and  bless  him  than  all  that  Socrates 
or  Plato  knew,  or  any  Greek  or  Boman  of  them  alL 
We  need  not  specify  what  these  '^  common  things"  are. 
They  have  been  taught  in  our  schools  for  generations 
— certainly,  witii  anything  but  enjoyment  to  boys  and 
girls ;  and  their  power,  we  fear,  in  building  up  for 
uiem,  as  men  and  women,  the  temple  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  life,  was  less  than  tiiat  of  their  scientific  and 
purely  secnlafl*  education  in  enabling  them  to  fight  the 
common  secular  battle  of  the  world,  or  to  compel  for- 
tune to  fill  their  sails.  Tys  is  a  strange  incongruity, 
f nasmvoh  as  secular  suoeees  can  be  the  lot  only  of  the 


fow^  wliSle  monA  success  may  be  the  lot  of  all ;  and 
tnasmuoh  as  the  leading  outlines  (comprehending  the 
principal  facta  and  tnms  cf  reK^(m  and  morali^  are 
fower  and  easier  of  attainment  than  even  a  respectable 
aeqnaintanee  with  say  of  the  seoidar  sciences.  We 
ean  hardly  expect  that  any  increase  (^  schools,  or  im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  sehool  tuition,  will  effect 
any  dedded  change  in  this  direction ;  and  this  leads 
tis  again  to  the  conokudon,  that  we  have  looked  for  too 
mu(£  from  s<^ool  teachers,  for  more  thim  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  can  giv«  us.  BtiB,  we  shall  do  well  to 
believe  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  that  wisdom, 
if  it  cannot  keep  paee  with  intelligence,  may  follow  it 
at  a  lev  distance  than  heretofore.  Svery  succeeding 
race  must  start  from  the  beginning ;  but  though  the 
dsild  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  saint  is  as  void  of 
knowledge  and  moral  principle  as  the  child  of  the 
sa/vage,  it  is  possible  tnat  every  encoeeding  race  may 
be  wiser  and  better  than  its  predecessor,  provided 
that  tiiie  wisdom  that  eomes  too  late  to  parents  on 
their  own  aeooimt  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
children. 

The  schools  aire  respcmding  to  the  mtellectual  re- 
^[Uirements  of  the  a^e,  in  eveiy  department  of  human 
knowledge.  There  is  a  blaae  of  light  around  us,  and 
whatever  ignoraoiee  may  be  in  some  parts  of  the 
•ountry,  in  ^is  city,  and  we  believe  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland,  there  is  a  generation  ruling  up,  armed  with 
more  of  thejpowMr  (?  knowledge  than  any  of  its  pre- 
deosaB(Mr8.  This  is  good  to  begin  with,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning;  and  that  the  ei^ing,  that  the  eonsum- 
mtttion,  may  aooord  with  the  beginning,  the  work  of 
the  school  must  be  carried  on  and  out  at  the  fireside. 
Our  soho<^  teachers  have  well  discharged  their  duty 
and  earned  a  long  holiday.  They  have  brought  the 
newest  and  most  approved  modes  of  tuition  to  bear 
upon  their  seholars,  in  the  inculcation  of  the  science 
and  languages  of  Euclid,  and  Plato,  and  Cicero ;  and 
it  will  be  a  fitting  sequel  to<lieir  labours  if  the  fathers 
and  modiers  of  Inese  s<diolars  will  show  as  much  zeal 
in  the  inculcation  of  the  old-&diioned  virtues  of  those 
ancients — of  a  Cindnnatus,  who  could  leave  his  plou^ 
to  save  ham  oountry  and  Miink  it  no  degradation  to  re- 
turn to  his  plough  after  his  patriotic  labour ;  or  of  a 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  a  man 
or  an  apostle  to  preach  the  gospel  one  day,  and  take  a 
turn  at  tentnoiaking  on  Moother. — Perth  Advertieer, 


EEMIIfTSCE50ES  OP  A  TISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 

BTATEB. 
{Cwtinuti  from,  pagt  189.) 

Further  to  describe  the  Shaker's  worship : — 

''Another  pause  ensued;  and  then  the  whole  as- 
sembly fell  on  their  knees,  and  elevating  their  hands 
and  arms,  and  making  signs  of  beokomng"  or  invita- 
tion, they  sang  in  concert  tiiis  verse: — 

"  '  Come,  holy  angels,  quickly  coiae, 
And  bring  your  purifying  fire; 
Consume  our  lusts  i^  every  home. 
And  root  out  every  foul  desire.' 

"  Some  of  the  spectators  looked  at  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  worshippers  while  they  were  singing  this, 
and  then  at  each  other  significantly;  but  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  singers  themselves,  whether  male 
or  female,  not  a  trace  could  be  seen  of  any  other 
sentiment  or  feeling  than  that  of  the  deepest  gravity 
and  devotion.  At  every  close  of  this  verse,  which 
they  repeated  several  times,  they  bowed  their  heads 
to  tiie  ground,  those  of  the  two  front  ranks  of  males 
and  females  almost  touching  each  other;  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  whole,  they  remained  on  their 
Imees  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  stead^Eistly  on  the 
ground,  and  buried  in  the  most  profound  silence. 
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"  When  they  rose,  another  elder  came  forward,  and 
a  second  time  addressed  the  strangers,  Whether  he 
was  induced  to  do  so  from  the  significant  looks  inter- 
changed among  the  spectators  while'  the  last  verse 
was  singing,  I  could  not  positively  say ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  probable,  because  he  opened  his  speech  by  ob- 
serving that  many  persons  who  came  to  see  them 
went  away  and  calumniated  them.  Among  other 
things  he  said,  it  had  been  alleged  that  they  did  not 
live  the  life  of  purity  which  they  pretended,  but  that 
their  practices  were  contrary  to  their  professions. 
This  he  declared  to  be  untrue,  and  called  Heaven  to 
witness  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion.  He  said  they 
laboured  honestly  with  their  own  hands  to  maintain 
themselves  independently ;  and  that  between  labour 
for  subsistence  and  the  worship  of  God  their  time  was 
wholly  occupied,  while  they  avoided  and  resisted  all 
temptation,  and  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  carnal 
defilement. 

"  When  he  had  ceased,  one  of  the  elders  among  the 
females,  who  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
broke  silence,  and,  addressing  the  assembly,  said  she 
had  been  forty  years  a  member  of  the  community,  but 
had  never  felt  herself  inspired  to  speak  till  the  present 
moment.  Now,  however,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  un- 
loose her  tongue,  and  declare  that  these  aspersions 
upon  their  purity  were  altogether  unwarranted ;  that 
their  brethren  gave  them  only  protection,  for  which 
they  felt  duly  grateful,  but  that  they  neither  sought 
for,  nor  asked,  nor  desired,  anything  from  them  in 
return ;  that  the  female  part  of  the  body,  on  whose 
behalf  she  could  speak,  regarded  themselves  as  chosen 
vessels  set  apart  for  the  use  and  service  of  God  alone, 
and  they  neither  had,  nor  wished  to  have,  any  com- 
munication with  men.  This  defence  of  the  purity  of 
the  order  was  received  by  the  females  with  the  loudest 
and  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  and  clapping  of 
hands. 

^  The  assembly  then  formed  itself  into  another  order 
for  the  dancing,  which  is  ciJled  by  them  *  labour,'  and 
from  the  zeal  and  animation  with  which  all  their 
movements  are  performed,  it  may  well  deserve  that 
name.  The  males  were  first  arranged  in  pairs,  follow- 
ing each  other  like  troops  in  a  Ime  of  march ;  and 
when  their  number  was  completed,  the  females  fol- 
lowed after,  two  and  two,  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  way  they  formed  a  complete  circle  round  the 
open  space  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole 
was  a  small  band  of  about  half-a-dozen  males  and 
half-a-dozen  females^  who  were  there  stationed  to  sing 
the  tunes  and  mark  the  time;  and  these  began  to 
sing  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  quick  time,  like  the 
allegro  of  a  sonata,  or  the  vivace  of  a  canzonet,  the 
following  verse : — 

"  '  Perpetual  bleatiogt  do  demand 
Perpetual  pniiae  on  every  hand; 
Then  leap  for  joy,  with  danoo  and  song. 
To  praise  tlie  Lord  for  ever.* 

"  The  motion  of  the  double  line  of  worshippers,  as 
they  filed  off  before  us,  was  something  between  a 
march  and  a  dimce.  Their  bodies  were  inclined  for- 
ward like  those  of  persons  in  the  act  of  running ;  they 
kept  the  most  penect  time  with  their  feet,  and  beat 
the  air  with  their  hands  to  the  same  measure.  Some 
of  the  more  i*obust  and  enthusiastic  literally  '  leaped' 
BO  high,  as  to  shake  the  room  by  the  weight  with 
which  thev  fell  to  their  feet  on  the  floor;  and  others, 
though  takinff  the  matter  more  moderately,  bore  evi- 
dent signs  of  the  effects  of  the  exercise  and  heat 
united  on  their  persons.  This  first  dance  lasted  about 
five  minutes,  and  during  the  pause  which  succeeded, 
another  short  speech  was  made  by  one  of  the  male 


elders,  repeating  the  duty  of  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

''  The  first  dance  was  performed  to  the  air  of '  Scots 
wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  but  sung  with  great  ra- 
pidity, such  as  is  sometimes  done  when  it  is  converted 
into  a  quick  march  by  a  military  band.  The  second 
dance  was  of  still  quicker  measure,  and  to  the  much 
less  re^ctable  old  Enslish  tune  of 'Nancy  Dawson/ 
which  I  bad  not  heard  for  thirty  years  at  least,  though 
it  was  a  popular  song  in  my  boyhood,  among  sailors 
especially;  and  the  last  place  on  earth  in  which  I  should 
have  expected  to  hear  it  revived  would  have  been 
among  tne  Shakers  in  America.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  to 
this  lively  and  merry  tune  the  whole  body,  now  formed 
into  three  abreast,  instead  of  two,  literally  scampered 
round  the  room  in  a  quick  gallopade,  every  individual 
of  both  the  choir  and  tiie  dancers  singing  with  all 
their  might  these  words : — 

«<  <  Press  on,  press  oo,  ye  chosen  band. 
The  angels  go  before  ye; 
We're  marching  through  Emmanuors  land, 
Where  saints  shall  sing  in  glory,' 

"  This  exercise  was  continued  for  at  leaat  double 
the  time  of  the  former;  and  by  it  the  worshippers 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fervour,  that  they 
were  evidently  on  the  point  of  some  violent  outbreak 
or  paroxysm.    Accordingly  thj  whole  assembly  soon 

got  into  the  '  most  admired  disorder,'  each  dancing  to 
is  own  tune  and  his  own  meafiure,  and  the  females 
became  perfectly  ungovernable.  About  half-^-dozen 
of  these  whkled  themselves  round  in  what  opera- 
dancers  call  a  piroeUe,  performing  at  least  fifty  revo- 
lutions each,  their  arms  extended  horizontally,  their 
clothes  being  blown  out  like  an  air  balloon  all  round 
their  persons,  their  heads  sometimes  falling  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  hanging  forward  on  the  bosom, 
till  they  would  at  length  faint  away  in  hysterical  con- 
vulsions, and  be  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  surrounding 
dancers. 

*^  This,  too,  like  the  singing  and  dancing  which  pre- 
ceded it,  was  accompanied  by  clapping  of  handa^  to 
mark  the  time,  while  the  same  verse  was  constantly 
repeated,  and,  at  every  repetition,  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  I  had  ever  witnessed,  and  except  among 
the  howling  dervishes  of  Bagdad,  and  the  whirling 
dervishes  of  Damascus,  I  remember  nothing  in  the 
remotest  degree  resembling  it.  It  was  well  that  the 
assembly  was  speedily  after  this  dispersed ;  becaoae  I 
think  another  naif-hour  would  have  astonished  and 
disgusted  the  spectatoi^s,  and  not  have  been  very 
honourable  to  the  performers. 

*^  During  the  whole  period  of  this  worship,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  I  was  endeavouring  to  settle 
in  my  mind  the  debateable  question  of  whether  the 
people  whom  I  saw  before  me  were  practising  a  de- 
lusion on  themselves  or  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
and  deceive  others.  I  had  had  the  same  difficulty 
before  in  witnessing  the  follies  of  the  Christian  devo- 
tees at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  Holy  Land, 
where  the  various  sects  of  intern  Christians  endear 
vour  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  ettrava|^oe  of  their 
penances  and  ceremonies.  I  had  felt  similar  doubts 
when  seeing  the  fantastic  conduct  of  Mahometan  fakln 
and  dervishes  in  £^ypt  and  Arabia,  and  Hindoo  devo- 
tees in  Bensal  and  Bombay.  The  conclusion  to  which 
I  came  in  ail  these  cases  was  the  same — ^namely,  that 
there  was  much  more  of  sincerity  in  their  belief  and 
conduct  than  the  world  generally  supposed,  and  that 
instead  of  attempting  to  dupe  others,  they  were 
merely  deluding  tnemselves.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  so  rare,  as  to  form  an  ipconsideraUe  fraotion 
of  the  whole  number ;  and,  strange  as  such  infatnatioa 
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may  appear,  there  has  never  yet  been  an  age  or 
country  free  from  it,  in  some  shape  or  other,  as  the 
history  of  the  world  abundantly  testifies.** 

(7b  ht  eontmued.) 


RIOHARD  BAXTER. 


SsTEiuL  of  the  ministers,  ejected  by  the  act  of  uni- 
formity,, united  with  Mr.  Baxter  in  establishing  a 
lecture  in  a  private  house.  The  time  of  worship  bemg 
at  a  very  'earlv  hour,  Mr.  Baxter  one  evening  left 
home  with  a  view  of  beinff  there  readv  for  the  morn- 
ing.   The  night,  however,  oeiug  dark,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  after  wandering  for  a  long  time,  he  came  to  a 
gentleman's  house,  where  he  asked  direction.    The 
servant  informed  his  master  of  this  fact,  who  thinking 
it  unsafe  that  so  respectable  a  looking  man  should  oe 
wandering  on  the  common  at  so  late  an  hour,  invited 
him  in.    Mr.  R  readilv  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
was  treated  with  great  hospitality.    His  conversation 
gave  his  host  a  m^h  opinion  of  his  good  sense  and 
extensive  information.    The  gentleman  wishing  to 
know  the  quality  of  his  guest,  said,  after  supper,  "  As 
most  persons  have  some  employment  or  protession  in 
life,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  have  yours."    Mr. 
Baxter  replied,  with  a  smile,  *'  Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  man- 
catcher."    **  A  man-catcher,  are  you  ?"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  you  are 
the  very  person  1  want.    I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  this  district,  and  am  commissioned  to  secure  the 
person  of  Dick  Baxter,  who  is  expected  to  preach  at 
a  conventicle  in  this  neighbourhood  early  to-morrow 
morning ;  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  easily  apprehend  the  rogue."    Mr.  Baxter  very 
prudently  consented  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly, 
the  gentleman,  the  following  morning,  took  Mr.  J&r- 
ter  to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
When  they  arrived  there,  a  considerable  number  of 
people  were  hovering  about,  but,  on  seeing  the  justice, 
they  suspected  his  intentions,  and  were  afraid  to  enter 
the  house.    The  justice  now  intimated  to  Mr.  Baxter 
his  fears  that  Baxter  had  been  apprised  of  his  inten* 
tions,  and  would  disappoint  them;  and  proposed 
extending  their  ride,  that  the  people  might  be  en- 
couraged to  assemble,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  their  commission.    They  did  so ;  but  on 
their  return  they  still  found  the  people  imwilling  to 
assemble.    The  magistrate,  now  supposing  that  he 
should  be  disappointed  of  his  object,  said  to  Mr. 
Baxter,  that,  as  these  people  were  much  disaffected 
to  the  government,  he  would  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  address  them  on  the  subject  of  loytdty  and 
good  behaviour.    Mr.  Baxter  replied,  that  as  they 
met  for  worship,  it  was  probable  that  such  an  address 
would  not  satisfy  the  people ;  but  that,  if  the  justice 
would  engage  in  prayer,  he  would  endeavour  to  say 
something  to  them.    The  centleman  replied,  he  had 
not  his  prayer-book  with  him,  or  he  would  readily 
comply  with  the  proposal ;  but  expressed  his  persua- 
sion that  Mr.  Baxter  was  able  to  pray  with  them,  as 
well  as  to  talk  to  them :  and  requested  him  to  begin 
with  prayer.    They  entered  the  house,  followed  by  the 
people.    Mr.  Baxter  prayed  with  great  devotion  and 
fervour ;  the  magistrate,  standing  by,  was  soon  melted 
into  tears.    The  good  divine  then  preached  in  his 
usual  faithful  and  zealous  manner:  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  he  turned  to  the  justice,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I 
am  the  very  Dick  Baxter  of  whom  you  are  in  pursuit. 
I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal"    The  magistrate, 
however,  had  felt  so  much  during  the  service,  and  saw 
things  80  differently  from  what  he  had  before  done, 
that  his  enmity  was  changed  into  love,  and  he  ever 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  per- 
secuted, and,  it  is  believed,  also  a  sincere  Christian. — 
Aneedoi§9. — JtUerpoiiHans  of  Fraviclenee. 


THE  JEWS  IN  JERUSALEM. 

Those  who  are  supported  by  the  influx  of  old  and 
worn-out  individuals  of  the  nation,  come  hither  from 
aU  quarters  of  the  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  holy 
BOU  of  their  fathers.    Nobly,  indeed,  have  their  wealthy 
fellow-religionists  in  other  lands  contributed  towards 
their  relief;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Messrs. 
Bothschild,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  others,  have 
done  and  given,  a  grievous  amount  of  distress  still 
remains,  and  must  continue  to  be  felt  till  other  than 
mere  eleemosynary  help  be  given  them.    Impressed 
with  this  conviction,  our  own  consul  and  his  lady,  in 
the  summer  of  1852,  commenced  an  exxwrimental 
effort,  in  a  spirit  of  true  and  right  reasoning  philan* 
thropy,  having  for  its  object  the  furnishing  of  employ- 
ment  to  such  Jews  as  chose  to  earn  a  livmg  by  their 
own  labour;  and  for  this  end  furnished  a  plot  of 
ground  of  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  a  short  distance 
outside  the  city  v^Is,  near  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
The  sum  paid  for  this  little  estate  was  £250,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  operations  were 
begun  upon  it  by  planting  some  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  ana  a  few  vines,  the  whole  of  the  labourers  so 
employed  being  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  subsisted  en« 
tireiy,  or  in  pa^  upon  charitf.    In  May  of  the  same 
year  the  woA:  was  suspended  for  want  of  ftmds,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Finn  being  dependent  on  the  contributions 
of  their  own  private  friends,  and  the  scanty  bounty  of 
travellers,  for  the  necessary  means  to  carry  out  their 
philanthropic  project;  but  in  the  following  Februaiy 
it  was  resumed  and  continued  with  but  brief  in- 
terruption for  the  rest  of  that  year,  and  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  1854,  during  which  the  daily 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  averaged  about 
160.    An  oil  press  was  at  the  same  time  procured 
from  France,  and  the  little  farm  yielded  its  first  re- 
turns in  the  sales  of  some  excellent  olive  oil.    During 
1856  a  scarcity  of  funds  again  crippled  the  operations, 
and  reduced  the  daily  average  or  labourers  to  thirty; 
but,  even  with  this  small  complement  of  hands,  the 
ground  was  to  a  great  extent  cleared  of  stones,  more 
olive,  mulberry,  and  figs  were  planted,  and  a  small 
house  built  for  a  resident  overseer,  besides  stone  in- 
closure  walls  round  the  whole  farm.    In  auxiliary 
connection  with  this  littie  industrial  plantation  are 
some  small  vineyards  and  gardea  plots  attached  to 
the  farm  at  Urtas,  near  the  Pools  of  Solomon.    For 
the  sale  of  the  piixluce  raised  from  these  and  this 
younger  concern,  a  small  shop  has  been  opened  in 
Jerumlem,  in  which  again  a  few  Jews  are  employed, 
and  the  money  taken  in  which  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plantation.    Since  the  foundation  of  this 
last,  the  total  outlay  upon  it  has  been  about  £1400, 
raised,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  the  liberality 
of  private  friends  of  the  Consul,  and  by  the  donations 
of  travellers.    As  a  set-off  acainst  this  sum  a  property 
has  been  created  that  would  readily  find  a  purcnaBer 
at  £1000,  leaving  only  the  small  difference  of  £400  as 
the  cost  at  which  a  vast  amount  of  relief  has  been 
judiciously  administered  to  otherwise  destitute  Jews 
during  the  last  four  years.    With  the  additional  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  himdred  pounds  the  institution 
could  be  made  in  another  year  or  two  entirely  self* 
supporting,  and  be  thus  placed  beyond  the  fluctuating 
chances  of  an  income  drawn  from  charitable  contribu- 
tions.   I  confess  that  from  all  I  have  personally  seen 
of  what  has  been  done  on  the  farm  itself,  as  well  as 
from  what  I  have  learned  of  the  amount  of  relief 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  home  to 
hundreds  of  otherwise  starving  or  charity-fed  Jewa^ 
I  know  of  no  object  more  deserving  of  a  philanthropic 
liberality,  inasmuch  as,  giving  a  UveHhood  in  a  way 
that  tends  to  heighten  self-respect  in,  and  impart 
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habits  of  industry  to  the  individuals  employed,  it  has 
daims  far  above  every  schoi&e  that  would  dole  out 
»dief  ui  the  demoraliung  fonn  of  alms.  The  latter 
degrades,  but  the  former  elevates  the  eharacter  of 
t6e  recipient;  and  f<»r  this  reason,  if  for  no  othei*,  does 
this  industrial  plantation  eommead  itself  to  the  md»- 
rous  notice  of  mI  who  are  interested  in  the  social  and 
moral  amelioration  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
^.  ITinn,  a  very  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
soond  principle  in  which  it  had  its  origin  lias  been 
given  by  Baron  Bethschild  and  Sir  Moses  Montefiore^ 
who  had  founded  more  than  one  similar  institution 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  within  the  last  two 
years^  and  contemplate  yet  others  on  a  still  larger 
seale.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  first  and  feeUest 
of  the  class  may  well  appeal  to  ChristiaB  liberality  for 


support;  abla^  as  its  managers  are,  to  point  to  so  hu-ge 
aA  amount  of  good  already  done  by  its  meaas^-^ 


retjMmleM  cf  vaUjf  iT^iM, 
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ItEMlKISCnEIfCfiS  OP  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LATE 
AICUARD  BaERETT^  0?  CROTt^OK. 

Ko.  IV, 

7iBST«DAT  KoiiiriKG,  2StD  or  H^xKotna.  1054.. 

Ts  all  times  of  trial  and  conflict^  the  word  of  the  Lord 
has  been  formerly  as  it  is  in  this  day,  '^BestiUand 
know  that  lam  Qodi^  and  the  onlv  acceptable  answer, 
an  answer  that  would  be  recorded  on  high,  was,  ''Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

I  have  sat  this  meeting  under  an  apprehension, 
that  there  are  some  here  present  who  have  a  place  to 
fXL  in  the  Lord's  service,  which  thev  have  not  yet 
oecupied;  and  I  have  earnestly  desirea  that  th^  may 
uow  ee  willing  to  make  the  required  surreiKwr,  or 
Utejr  oannot  arrive  at  ^t  state  in  which  tiiey  (AA 
s^y,  ^  Not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  thiae  be  done  "—then 
t£ey  would  do  enabled  to  run  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lard's  commandments^  as  immediately  revealed  in  the 
Be<H<et  of  their  soukL  Bat  we  are  too  many  of  aa 
kmaag  back  part  of  the  price,  and  making  reserves^ 
BO  Aiat  we  haYe  not  attained  totibe  state  aM  position 
dengned  for  us  by  our  heavenly  Fisher,  nop  to  thai 
measiire  of  the  stature  (of  Chriet)^  iwio  which  we 
hare  been  called  again  and  a^n« 

At  a  time  when  many  are  goifng  farther  and  £u*&er 
awaiy  from  the  aheepfoM,  I  be&eve  the  iiiquiiy  is 
addressed  to  sonae  bow  here,  **  Will  ye  dbo  go  awi^?" 
and  that  the  answer  we  shoold  be  nareparad  to  give  is, 
''Iiord,  to  whom  shcdl  we  go,  for  tnou  haet  the  words 
of  eternal  lifel"  Oh,  that  Oiese  mixhi  attam  to  that 
stM  of  self-abasement  and  snbmisnon,  which  would 
enable  th^m  to  <'Be  still,  and  know  thaA  ht  m  Q^" 
a«d  to  say  f^om  the  heart,  Thy  will  be  demb  m  all 
thiB^B*  It  is  in  this  state  only,  oar  names  ana  he 
reeonied  on  hi|^  in  the  Iambus  baok  ik  Uie* 

And  eh,  for  sinh  <^  yon  who  have  hsen  wowaded^ 
w»— ded  by  the  enemy  d  sonis,  and  who  have  not 
sovgiit  vnto  the  only  Physician  of  valoe,  so  thai  these 
woonds  have  beoome  braises  and  pnftrifyiiig  aotee  - 
jxmjyoaeome  nnto  Jeeos^-the  anus  e£  hie  meny  am 
ever  open  to  reeetve  those  who  eome  vntehia;  hie 
bkod  V  our  balm*4)y  hia  bJood  we  are  healed.  Be 
net  too  muflh  diaoofoniged  nor  caai  4DW»^he  ie  the 
gjwat  FhyaieiaB,  and  is  ever  weedj  to  reoeiire  the 
psiMtewl  so«I  wia  eonua  onto  hia;  and  it  is  needful 
WB  should  aU  feed  from  dayte  daj  won  Him,  the 
limg  bread  which  comelh  uorxn  trim  MHKn,  or  we 
shatt  etherwiae  pine  awaty,  and  finally  wither,  as  to 
the  health  of  the  sonL  Oh,  may  yem  eone  nom^  for 
ha  wovdd  have  aU  to  he  saTed,  ied  te  beeome  kk^ja 
aad  pnesta  vnto  hiaasaif   te  be  kiaig^  in  the  apiiHiial 


kingdom  of  Him  who  is  ^i^ing  of  kinss,  and  prieata 
unto  Him  who  is  the  great  Hiffh  Pneet  over  all  to 
his  church;  and  then  you  shall  know,  what  it  is  ta 
eat  '^angels'  food,**  and  shall  hare  a  foretaste  of  the 
joys  of  Christ's  heavenly  and  everlasting  kingdom. 
His  is  the  only  easy  yoke ;  for  all  others  are  heavy 
and  hnrdensowe,  and  will  bring  us  into  the  bfmdagir 
of  the  vcKrld,  which  worketh  death. 

If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  gidded  and  influenced 
by  what  is  often  passing  immediately  arot^d  us,  we 
cannot  attain  to  a  state  of  acceptance  with  Gkid — the 
state  of  those  whose  record  is  on  high,  and  who^ 
having  overcome,  shall  inherit  eternal  li£e  through 
Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory. 

R  C. 

■  «IM  I    II     ■  P.— »»«»— ^^»-^— ^Mi^.    -      ■     .     ^^— l^^j^^ 

PAPER,  PEN6»  AND  INS, 

(  (hntitnud  yVom  prnge  171.) 

Tables  of  ivory  were,  cotemporary  with  wood,  em- 
ployed for  writing  upon  by  the  great  and  the  weidthy. 
Its  high  price  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humbler 
and  poorer  classes. 

Leaves  of  trees  came  next  into  g^eral  use  for  writr* 
ing  purposes.  According  to  PSny,  the  Ervptiana 
were  the  first  who  wrote  upon  palm  leaves.  The  Bo- 
mans  also  largely  employed  leaves  for  writing  upon* 
The  Syracuse  judges  wrote  the  names  of  the  ranished 
criminals  upon  leaves.  There  are  Bibles  stlH  in  pre- 
servation written  upon  leaves.  One  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  Gottiugen  University  library,  composed  of 
6376  leaves,  formed  into  forty-five  sheets. — (aoojml  p. 
26).  In  C<^nhagen  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament^  written  in  the  Malabar  language,  on  palm 
leaves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Moldavia  Ishinds  wrote 
on  leaves  of  the  macarcquo  tree,  which  are  three  fa- 
thoms long,  and  one  foot  wide,  llie  poplar  tree  leaveat, 
9»  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  banana,  the  lanter,  the 
taon-conder,  and  of  many  other  treeis,  have  been  long 
used,  and  many  c^  them  still  ere  used  in  Eastern 
countries.  The  writing  upon  leaves  was  genendlv 
effected  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  with* 
which  the  leaves  were  pierceo,  and  the  indented  sur- 
face was  then  filled  up  with  some  sort  of  colouring 
agent,  or  ofl.  The  leaves  thua  written  upon  were 
preserTed  entire  by  being  placed  between  t^o  bits  of 
wood,  which  were  tied  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
tape,  or  otiber  binding  materiaL 

The  next  substance  extensively  employed  as  a  writ- 
ing surface  was  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  such  as  that 
of  the  lime^  the  elder,  the  poplar,  and  the  biiwh.  Mi^ 
nuscripts  on  barka  of  trees  may  be  seen  in  manv  of 
our  museums  and  more  celebrated  librariea»  In  Eng- 
land, in  early  iixies,  it  was  not  uncommen  to  enifdboj 
the  bark  of  the  beech  tree  as  a  writinff  surfSuoe.  1x 
is  bdieved  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  eoasl 
continue,  to  our  own  day,  to  use  the  u^ner  bark  eS 
trees  to  write  }xp<m» 

VarioQB  kinda  of  cloth  came  to  be  uaed  as  wiHis^ 
surfaces^  at  an  early  period,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Grecians  published  their  laws  on  Un«n 
cloth,  and  ake  on  cotton  and  silk*  The  jHropheciea  of 
the  lybila  ace  reported  to  have  beea  written  on  Unea 
cloth.  The  Cbinesei  2000  years  before  inventing 
pj^er,  wrote  en  linen  and  on  sill^ 

The  skims  cdT  animala  wera  also  very  eadr  attafiked 
for  the  obtMiiuttCBt  of  a  writing  snr&oa.  The  skins  of 
the  fthe^  the  goat,  and  the  aas^  were  most  exten- 
sively emplered*  The  Persiana  of  eld  wrote  their 
records  on  the  shine  of  animaliy  aa  did  the  ancient 
loaiana.  Shepherds  wrote  their  songs  on  atcaps  of 
leather,  using  as  their  pens,  thonie  and  «wk!  Dn 
Claudius  Boohanan  found  in  India  a  copy  of  the  law 
written  on  a  roQ.  of  leather  iU%e«i  feat  tfmg>    Manj 
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Jindera  wxote  their  histories  o&  tha  wms,  «pu8y  hedsi 
joftd  fonutore  of  their  hooaea.  The  iwtefitiiiPii  of  t^ 
tiles^  inciadinf^  tfaoae  of  the  serpot^  weve  smch  em* 
f>lojed  for  ^notiug  purposes.  One  oelebrated  meiia- 
scripti  mede  of  the  kiteatines  o£  KPTtnsU,  haTing 
Homer^s  Iliad  and  Od^fusg  written  on  it  in  lett^ns  of 
gold,  was  bmBed  at  OoDataoti&ooJe  dndiig  the  reign 
of  the  £iiq>eror  Bssiliaeas.  FiMi  skins,  even,  were 
not  despised,  neither  were  the  hettes  aor  entrails 
^  aa^  animal  within  rsaob.  Plates  of  gold  hare 
been  piit  into  reqnlsiticm  &r  letter-writiiiA.  In  the 
JUng  oi  Hano^ers  Ubxary  may  be  aeen  a  letter^  en- 
graved on  a  plate  of  gold,  written  by  a  C^romandel 
Dfiaoe  to  Qeorgs  UL  This  docuiKMtU  is  three  feet 
long,  and  four  inohes  wide,  and  it  is  inlaid  with  dia- 
BiMids  on  both  its  nanow  sides. 

The  Qse  of  materials  each  as  those  we  hare  ena- 
xaeirated,  most  cdoqseotlT  proclaims  how  soon'^the 
|NU«ait  of  knowledge  undsr  difficulties  "  began. 

But  we  have  now  to  take  a  great  step  in  advanoe ; 
w»  BOW  get  into  a  olewer  atmosphere,  and  on  to  a 
sarer  gaoiuid.  We  have  to  4^eak  of  the  celebrated 
pomrus,  or  reed  paper. 

The  rash  j^anl^  l{om  whosk  this  'pi^ier  derivedmt 
onoe  its  eziirtense  and  its  title,  was  a  native  ikf  Sjgjr^t, 
growii^  in  the  neatest  laximmoe  in  the  sw^ps 
and  maiahes  of  the  Nile.  The  4!».ifltenoe  or  non-es- 
istence  in  our  dM  of  the  p^ynm  plant  known  to 
thaaneknt^isstul  a  matter  M^piirii^  decision.  33ie 
juDM>iiDt  of  evidence,  so  ^ir  as  we^caa  mther  Dram  the 
authorities  witUn'Ottraseaah,  seems  te  m  in  lavocrof 
its  7um^€xui0ne$. 

A  plant  closely  allied  in  Its  seneral  oharaoteristics 
to  the  papjrros,  is  still  met  wim  in  India,  Sieily,  and  < 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  k  said  te  have 
been  originally  receivod  &9m.  "Bfrim/L  The. existence 
of  this  plant  may  give  rise  to  the  aonbts  entertained 
by  some  writers  as  to  the  total  destmction  ef  the 
fiiiffumt  Egyptian  plant  If  it  is  extiact,  does  it  not 
look  likea  fnlfihaent  of  this  pvcmliesy,  "The  papei^ 
veeda  by  the  brooks .  .  » shall  wither^  be -^iruwiMM^, 
and  be  «o  more  1"  (Isa,  xix.  7). 

This  luvfiBMned  paper  was  made  firom  ike  inner  or 
finer  pellicles  of  the  planfb;  tiMsewwres^Mwatedlrom 
^e  other  iparta  of  the  pla^  by  menas  <ef  sa|»iA,of  some 
Miated  shell-fish,  or  of  a*sharpiMinted  mstmment 
The  pellicles,  thus  separated,  were  laid  i^n  «  flat 
lanrfaoe  of  wood,  and  fben  apriidcled  with  seme  Nile 
Watec,  wliidi,  ^ther  bv  its  own  Jntrimne  adhesive 
pttven,  oi^  as  is  moet  likely,  by  its  dissoMig  enl  the 
aAeasve  pveperties  of  the  plant,  cnusad  their  eolie^ 
amn.  Tm>  or  mmre  of  these  lagrcra  weto  next  laid  at 
rifl^  M^ea  over  each  other.*  After  this  they  were 
sniQeoteatoa  considerable  preesare,  by  varions  means: 
then  dried,  and  Anally  were  potitihod  hf  means  of 
aome  dssenption  of  roUer,  by  beatiog  wiUi  hammers, 
&B.  The  size  of  this  paper  varied  ooDsidembly,  ac^ 
aoirdii^  to  tfae'parpdiBea  lor  which  U  was  made. 

Then  -eidsts  a  flveat  diversity  of  opinion  among 
writers  aa  to  the  date  at  whidi  ^e  papyras  ps^r 
wan  first  introdnced.  Some  hold  thait  it  was  in  use 
sn  t^e  times  of  Moses,  and  that  it  was  on  it  that  he 
ty  wvote  Ms  histories.  One  wviter  gees  the 
that  ilmest  hate  been  in  vaeteg 
Abnkhate  (Extlo's  BiUwal  Cydo- 
mc^;  atiksss,  again,  hold  mt  it  ^pss  unknown  as 
into  aa.  Alexander  the  Gieat^s  time^  bat  sa  Aristotle^ 
in  his  writings,  xifen  to  book-moths  as  bemg  w«dl- 

*  Hov  ahnilar  this  process  is  to  that  V  which  tho  most 
aaeient  of  atl  puyeia    that  fiibrlexted  by  the  vosp^'MrM  ' 
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cts,  it  seems  hkd4j  improbahle  that  tibe 

riod  of  its  iaveatum^oould  have  been  ait  all  so  lale. 
most  be  observed,;  luiwenrsr,  that  the  EgyploaBS 
were  the  first  to  omploy  Ae|Mmras  as  a  nmtenal  far 
finnning  a  writing  surface  amuogons  to  oar  pf^wis, 
and  thi^  it  was  not  till  ma^y  eentnries  later  that  it 
reached  a^y  distant  eonnti^.  It  seems  to  have  come 
next  into  j^neml  use  as  a  writing  sur&oe  in.  'Greece. 
At  fisst  it  was  made  so  ^hin,  that,  like  &e  Chinese 
paper  of  oar  own  time,  it  coold  only  bear  to  be  writ- 
ten npon  on  one  side.  Though  Alexandria  was  long 
the  only  seat  ctf  its  maiwfsfttttre,  the  Homans  wnre 
the  first  who  made  any  oqneidwable  ia^Jiwvemeat  in 
its  quality ;  they  so  increased  its  streagih  and  finiahi 
as  to  fit  it  to  h&sjt  to  be  written  npon  <m  both  sides. 
Previously  two  leaves  were  pasted  together,  the  blank 
pages  being  stoek  toge&ei^  and  lea^4ng  nothing  but 
the  written  sur&ee  exposed  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  | 

When  the  oee  of  tne  papyras  paper  came  to  be 
fijemlvostablished  in  -Qfoeeeyjul  manuseripts  asswned 
the  &xm  of  nUs,  and  were  termed  cylinders.  The 
roUen  or  cylinders  on  which  the  jiapyrus  pi^Mr  was 
lotted  were  generally  made  of  wood,  sometimes  of 
ivorr,  foronae,  or  ^dass.  It  was  known  in  France  in 
the  fifth  century.  It  was  appareiitly  never  introdoeed 
into  Germaay  or  Kn^and,  the  eariiest  known  chsrters 
in  these  ooontries  bemg  invariably  written  on  velliua. 
Booka  made  of  the  papYros  paper  are,  however,  to  be 
met  with  in  aU  narii  of  fiarGM 

The  Chinese^  kmg  before  t£be  birth  of  Christ,  made 
a]^per  irom  the  buk  of  thediu-ko  tree,  but  so  4fafn 
and  tnon^arent  as  "^iwt  te  bear  bemg smtten  open 
«xeqitos^nesid&"  {AMtU^^SM.)  These  thin  sheets 
were,  like  iihe  originid  papyras  psfier,  frequently 
•doubled,  and  fiutened  Ic^gether  by  mesne  of  some  ad- 
hesive agent  The  Mexicans  have  long  made  exodkot 
paper  fram  cotton  oloth,  liom  ptepaxed  skim^  ftom 
the  AnMriican  aloe^  to. 

A  fnper  sailed  «tnrf«  o^ftMsa,  or  ''paper  of  the 
baxk  of  teees,"  ''made  of  the  fine  ddoay  snbstanoe 
separated  from  the  sntcnior  sideof  the  bark  of  snob 
trees  aa  were  fit  £ar  the  pinpeee,"  venr  like  Uie  papyvua 
paper,  and  asid  to  have  been  made  earlier  than  it, 
seems  to  havie  been  used  teaome  extent  in  the  more 
western  patftsofthewocU,  where,  ti&  abontthe  twelfth 
centu^,  the  papyrus  iMqpar  was  alifce  rase  end  expen- 
sive.   lKo0p9j  p.  42.) 

Membrama  (sa  inferior  parohment)  was  eav^  in  »e 
for  waiting  pusposes,  thMtth  many  centuries  kiter 
than  wen  the  mere  aomped  skoss  smd  hides  of  ani- 
mida  «*  The  skin  between  the  idde  and  the  fie^i«ns 
sepanKted^acrapedyand,  by  working  and  rubbing  wtth 
^pndk&oe,  was  finmed  into  kaves''  fit  for  wribmg 
iq)oa.  The  Hebrews  and  the -Qvesksnsed  the  SMm- 
bcami  aamewhat  eztenrively.    {Ibid^ 

( 3b  frs  eammned*) 
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D0£a  It  CONeSHK  U8? 
PxMUi»8  the  most  discoursgh^  kind  of  opposkSon 
with  winch  we  have  to  contend,  is  that  ofieredlby  ^e 
otteri^y  ind^erent — persons  who  believe  that  the 
whole  duty  of  life  is  simimed  up  in  the  maxim  of 
^Mh^  yoar  ow^  bosiness;*'  pefsons  who  think  that 
so  long  as  all  gees  well  with  M^m,  there  is  not  the 
sl^^test  neoe»ty  for  tronbUs^  themselves  about 
others. 

How  often  we  have  heard  Um  observaUon — ^  W^, 
I  really  do  not  see  that  /  have«nytl»^  to  do  with 
the  question ;  I  never  was  intoxicated  in  my  life;  none 
of  my  fomiiy  are  the  least  inclined  to  excess,  we  take 
so  litde-^  foot,  next  to  nothing."  Perh^  it  may 
be  t^n  hinted,  that  since  so  small  a  qjuanti^  is  taken, 
it  would  doubtless  cost  little  selMemal  to  do  without 
that>  and  thus  another  name  and  example  be  added 
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to  the  raaks  of  the  Temperanoe  caase.  The  reply  is 
almost  uniformly  the  same,  generally  with  some  de- 
gree of  asperity,  ^  No,  I  should  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  I  do  not  like  anybody  to  interfere  with  me, 
and  I  meddle  with  nobody;  let  every  one  do  as  they 
like,  I  say;  I  cannot  see  that  it  concerns  me  in  the 
least."  And  so  the  subject  is  most  frequently  dis- 
missed. Now,  without  entering  upon  the  debatable 
question  of  how  far  it  is  the  du^  of  one  man  to  exert 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  his  feUows,  we  need  not  seek 
far  for  arguments  to  prove,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  selfish,  that  this  crusade  agaiost  the  drinking 
habits  of  society  concerns  them  more  nearly  than  they 
seem  to  suppose. 

Conversmg  lately  with  a  medical  man,  whose  pro- 
fessional duties  lay  princi}>ally  among  the  out-aoor 
patients  of  a  charitable  institution,  we  chanced  to  ask 
nim  what  he  considered  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  mi^ 
ladies  which  came  under  his  notice  among  that  class. 
He  replied,  "Want  of  good  and  proper  food ;  and" 
— pointing  to  a  bottle  wmch  had  just  been  brought 
for  medicme— ''that  tells  the  rest." 

The  bottle  bore  the  kbel,  ''Fine  Cordial  Gin.'' 
"That,"  said  the  gentleman, "  is  a  specimen  of  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  bottles  brought  here  to  receive  medicine. 
They  have  contained  eiUier  gin,  whisky,  rum,  some- 
times brandy,  or  the  compounds  known  as  "  cordials." 
He  added,  "These  people  spend  their  money  upon 
such  things,  and  then  for  want  of  better  food,  they  uve 
upon  messes  of  tea.  and  bread  and  butter,  of  the  worst 
kind;  the  stomach  becomes  utterly  deranged,  then 
they  come  to  us.  The  pill  and  draught  set  them  up 
for  a  while ;  but  the  same  course  is  pursued,  until  the 
appetite  is  perverted,  and  the  powers  of  digestion  so 
enfeebled,  that  they  really  believe  tiiey  could  not  live 
without  their  dram." 

Thus,  to  pamper  a  false  appetite  which  ciutom  /irst 
ifuttls,  the  intentions  of  the  charitable  are  foiled— the 
object  of  a  benevolent  institution  defeated  ;  for,  be  it 
remembered,  each  of  these  applicants  for  medical  re- 
lief, who  can  find  wherewith  to  procure  intoxicating 
I  drinks,  yet  scruples  not  to  ask  charity,  stands  in  the 
j  place  of  some  needy  and  deserving  object 
j  That  the  money  destined  to  so  laudable  a  puxpose 
should  be  so  misapplied — for  the  fact  is  too  clearly 
shown  to  be  doubtea— does  it  not  concern  usf 
Even  though  a  man  have  none  dependent  upon  his 
!  teaching  and  example,  he  cannot  surely  venture  with 
I  truth  to  say  that  in  this  question  he  has  no  part 
Some  time  ago,  we  remember  a  gentleman  who  was 
fond  of  this  argument.  He  contended  ^at  it  was  no 
business  of  his;  that  he  took  no  interest  in  a  question 
which  could  not  affect  him.  His  motiier,  witn  whom 
he  resided,  an  elderly  lady,  was  returning  home  one 
evening  from  the  house  of  a  friend.  When,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  her  own  door,  she  was  surrounded 
by  three  men,  who,  gesticulating  wildly,  performed 
the  most  insane  evolutions  around  her,  from  time  to 
time  approaching  and  shouting  in  her  ears.  The  poor 
old  laav  made  several  attempts  to  escape,  and  called 
with  aU  her  might  for  assistance ;  but,  in  a  spot  so 
retired,  she  was  not  heard.  At  last  the  fellows  ran 
off,  shouting  and  dancing,  while  the  object  of  their 
cruel  diversion  sank  fainting  on  the  ground,  where 
she  was  found  some  time  after,  and  conveyed  hornet 
Her  system  must  have  received  a  shock  firom  which 
it  never  recovered,  for  though  she  rallied  for  a  time, 
and  distinctly  recounted  all  that  had  passed,  she  soon 
after  fell  ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
died.  Her  son,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
mother,  upon  her  deaths  broke  up  his  establishment^ 
and  went  abroad.  The  peipetrators  of  the  fatal  Joke 
were  not  discovered  at  the  time;  but  after  a  consider- 
able period  had  elapsed,  two  of  them  admowledged 


with  contrition  the  share  they  had  in  it;  adding  that 
they  were  «o  drunk  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  widced 
folly  of  the  action.  That  those  we  love  be  exposed  to 
the  insult  and  outrage  of  drunken  licence,  does  it  not 
concern  us?  And  who  is  safe  from  such  annoyance 
— ^who  can  foresee  by  which  of  the  countless  ramifica- 
tions of  the  evil  he  may  be  smitten  t 

Our  readers  have,  we  doubt  not,  often  read  in  the 
public  prints,  of  the  lives  of  others  being  endangered 
by  the  unprovoked  fury  of  men  and  women  maddened 
by  drink.  Every  day  is  multiplying  such  fiu^  as  we 
have  quoted.  If  the  physical  and  mcwal  welfare  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  better  discipline  of  society, 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  hard 
working — if  all  these  considerations  fail  to  move  the 
cool  calculators,  let  the  preservation  of  their  own  in- 
terests, at  least,  awaken  them  to  a  keener  perception 
of  the  claims  of  this  cause.  While  a  man  is  in  and 
of  the  world,  he  cannot  detach  himself  from  the  influ- 
ence of  passing  events.  Be  his  position  ever  so  well 
assured,  his  prospects  ever  so  bright,  he  cannot  truly 
say  of  any  movement—  "  It  does  not  concern  me."  Still 
less  can  ne  say  it  of  a  question  like  the  present — ^the 
curing  of  a  miffhty  evil  to  which  custom  and  habit 
have  given  birui ;  which  they,  too.  can  destroy,  when 
tiiat  evil  shall  be  by  a  majority  acknowled^pea. 

"It  does  not  concern  me."  So  may  the  inhabitant 
of  his  lone  log  hut  say,  when  he  sees  the  evening  sky 
red  in  the  reflection  of  the  burning  forest  alar  off  He 
may  look  on  unmoved  while  the  mighty  monarchs  of 
the  woods  topple  to  their  fall;  whue  savage  beasts, 
wild  birds,  and  poisonous  snakes,  howl,  s&iek,  and 
hiss  their  death  notes  amid  the  devastation,  and  he 
may  calmly  say — "It  concerns  me  not — ^it  cannot 
harm  me." 

But,  does  he  heed  that  trail  of  living  flame  that 
creeps  along  the  dry  brushwood,  swiftly,  silently, 
conunff  onward,  to  where  the  low  fence  marks  his  all 
of  wondiy  wealth  ?  Ah !  yes,  too  late  he  sees  it,  and 
strives  with  easer  haste  to  quench  it.  Too  late ;  like 
a  hungnr  spouer  swift  upon  his  prey  rushes  the 
greedy  element^  and  soon  the  little  dwelling,  the  work 
of  weary  days  and  aching  arms,  is  wrapped  in  the 
general  conflagration.  Too  late  the  man  would  flee ; 
the  enemy  is  before,  behind,  around  him — ^he  sinks  to 
his  fate,  wildly  the  flames  roar  on,  the  solitary  home 
and  its  inmate  are  no  more — the  night  wind  howls 
over  a  blackened  wilderness. 

Surely  those  whose  example  might  be  so  powerful 
in  this  cause,  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  its  claims,  in 
extenuation  of  their  indifference.  We  would  ask  them 
to  regard  only  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  them 
in  every  day's  experience,  in  the  annals  of  each  week 
throughout  any  of  our  cities—  and  then  ask  themselves, 
if  there  be  one  evil  more  terrible,  more  encroaching 
more  to  be  dreaded,  more  widely  extending,  and  more 
varied  in  the  many  ways  b^  which  it  brings  ruin  upon 
a  people,  than  that  which  it  is  our  aim  to  suppress. 

On  the  highest,  as  on  the  lowest,  this  cause  has 
claims — none  so  wealthy,  none  so  gutted,  but  ibay  have 
cause  to  bless  its  influence;  none  so  miserable,  so 
abjecti  so  lost,  but  it  may  stretch  to  them  a  saving 
hand.  The  drinking  habits  of  society  are  the  ^reat 
source  of  the  most  terrible  sufferings  and  grie&  of  our 
country.  Then  how  can  any  say  it  concerns  him  not 
— ^that  there  is  a  sure  and  simple  remedy  in  which  his 
influence  and  assistance  are  asxed  ?  Agan  individual, 
his  own  safety  and  protection  require  it;  as  a  citizen, 
his  duty  to  his  country  demands  it 

And  let  ta  not  foi^t  that  though  never  our  cause 
seemed  more  prosperous  —  never  more  fitvourftble 
breezes  filled  tne  sails  of  our  Temperance  bark,  yet 
never  were  there  stronger  claims  upon  us.  The  ob- 
stinate are  to  be  won,  the  indifferent  to  be  oonviooed, 
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the  sinking  to  be  lifted  up.  Mnch  it  ooncernB  ns  that 
we  slumber  not  at  our  post — ^that  our  eyes  be  open, 
our  hands  ever  ready,  our  oonrage  never  fiuling;  that 
we  be  prepared  to  labour  even  ouNre  untiringly  in  the 
cause — that  cause  in  which  the  deferred  hope  no 
lon^  sickens  the  heart,  but  is  &st  strengthening  into 
a  triumphant  certainty. — Abttainer^s  J<ntmal, 
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{Continued  frpm  page  178.) 

2.  A  BBOOND  thing  Hiat  lies  upon  me  to  warn  you 
of,  my  dear  fHends,  is  to  watch  agunst  the  spirit  of 
tlus  world,  lest  it  drink  up  your  (sroirita  too  much  in 
an  eager  jmrmit  after  the  things  of  this  woMy  ^ich 
happens  to  some,  to  their  great  hurt  and  damage; 
and  the  snare  lies  deep  and  hidden,  under  a  subtle 
ooyering.    For  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  everj  man 
to  care  tor  his  fiunily,  and  to  be  diligent  in  the  calling 
Qod  hath  set  him  in,  and  to  improve  such  opportu- 
nities as  God  pleaseth  to  put  into  his  hands;  here  the 
subtle  enemy  works  to  make  the  care  immoderate,  to 
turn  the  diligence  into  slavery,  and  the  improving 
opportunities  which  Qod  gives  him,  to  a  findms  and 
searching  out  of  opportunities,  sometimes  bv  indirect 
courses,  and  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bout;  and  all  to  try  to  satisfy  a  greedy  desire  after 
the  heaping  up  of  treasure  in  wis  worldC  and  through 
the  earnestness  of  the  affection  that  kindles  didly  more 
and  more^  till  a  man  comes  in  time  to  have  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  these  thinss  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
joy  or  sorrow;  and  then  he  is  miserable:  for  ioy  or 
sorrow  are  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  highest  objects,  and  not 
npon  transitory  thinffs  under  the  sun.  *  But,  alas! 
how  are  many  cast  down  at  losses,  and  lifted  up  at 
profits  and  gains.    O!  my  friends,  tiJce  heed  of  this 
fickle,  uncertain  state;  for  while  some  have  too  much 
set  their  minds  upon  the  things  of  this  world,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith;  and  placing  their  trust  in 
nncertain  riches,  when  these  have  taken  their  wings 
and  fled  away,  their  hope  hath  gone  with  them. 
Therefore  I  beseech  you,  dear  friends,  have  a  care  of 
suffering  your  spirits  to  be  sharpened  and  set  on  edge 
about  these  outward  things;  ana  take  heed  of  enlarg- 
ing your  trades  and  trafiSa  beyond  your  ability,  and 
beyond  your  capacity;  for  both  these  evils  have  been 
the  ruin  of  some.    For  every  one  that  hath  ability, 
hath  not  capacity  for  great  things;  and  every  one 
that  hath  capacity,  hath  not  ability;  and  where  either 
of  these  are  wanting,  such  ought  to  be  content  with 
such  low  and  mean  things  as  they  are  capable  to 
manage,  and  able  to  reach,  and  not  to  bear  themselves 
too  much  npon  the  one,  and  then  seek,  by  indirect 
means, to  make  the  other  answerable;  for  no  man 
knows  the  issue  beforehand ;  and  therefore,  even  in 
these  things,  every  one  ought  to  wait  to  luiow  the 
guidance  of  the' Lord,  and  to  be  subject  unto  his  will, 
though  in  a  cross  to  their  own.    Ab  the  apostle  saia 
of  them  that  spoke  in  this  manner  (James  iv.  13) — 
^  We  wiU  go  into  such  a  ek^y  and  continue  there  a 
year,  and  buy^  and  seU^  and  get  gain^  (which  were 
lawful  things  in  themselves^;  yet,  saith  he,  *^For  thai 
ge  oitght  to  say^  If  the  Lord  will:**  so  he  that  saith,  I 
will  mcrease  my  trade,  and  enlarge  my  adventures, 
that  my  gain  may  thereby  be  enlarged,  even  in  this  he 
ought  to  say,  "  Jf  the  Lord  wiU,^ 

O !  Mends,  wait  to  feel  the  governing  hand  of  God 
in  these  thin^  to  govern  you  in  your  affairs,  that  so 
He  may  be  acknowledged  by  you  the  Lord  of  earth, 
as  well  as  heaven — the  Buler  of  your  trading  and  deal« 
inn,  as  well  as  of  your  religion  and  profession. 

Therefore,  the  wSys  to  prevent  all  such  miscar* 
riages  are  to  be  tak^i  notice  of;  and  in  the  first 


place,  that  none  run  themselves  into  necessities  by 
mdirect  courses,  as  by  an  overcharging  themselves  in 
trading;  nor  in  over-buying  more  thim  they  are  able 
to  compass;  nor  by  suretiship,  which  makes  a  supposed 
debt,  though  uncertain,  and  therefore  more  dangerousi 
because  it  may  come  upon  you  at  unawares,  before 
you  are  prepared  for  it.  These  things  ought,  in 
wisdom,  to  be  prevented  beforelumd. 

3.  The  next  thing  that  lies  upon  me,  is  in  respect 
to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  and  educated  arrwng 
itf,  and  are  grown  up,  ana  do  make  profession  of  the 
same  way  and  Truth  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated— that  all  such  may  take  heed  that  they  rest  not 
in  a  bare  form  of  the  Truth,  without  having  regard 
to  their  inward  travail  of  soul,  and  to  their  growth 
in  the  power  of  godliness.  For  the  snares  of  their 
souls'  enemy  lie  deep  in  this  matter,  and  his  working 
is  to  draw  their  mmds  into  the  world,  whilst  their 
bodies  and  their  public  profession  remain  among 
IViends;  and  to  keep  them  at  ease  and  liberty  from 
the  daily  cross,  and  from  the  crucifying  power,  by 
whid^  tney  should  travail  to  subdue  tbAt  nature  in 
themselves,  which  is  grown  up  in  their  youth,  as  well 
under  this  profession  as  any  other,  where  the  power 
is  not  minded  diligently;  and  by  this  means  many  are 
and  remain  unfitted  for  the  testimonif  of  TnUh,  want- 
ing to  be  rooted  and»  grounded  in  it,  through  an  ex- 
perimental warfare  in  their  own  particulars.  For, 
my  friends,  I  say  unto  you,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
'*  hxcept  ye  he  horn  again,  ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God:'*  and  if  ye  cannot  see  that,  what  availeth  it 
what  you  see?  For  all  sight,  vision,  and  opening  of 
tilings,  will  not  save  nor  deliver  your  souls  in  the 
day  of  trial  that  will  come  upon  you  for  the  trial  of 
your  fiedth;  and  then  if  your  faith  be  such  an  one  as 
stands  in  words  and  terms,  though  never  so  true,  yet 
it  will  &il  you  in  that  day,  and  you  will  not  be  able 
to  stand. 

Therefore,  dear  friends,  sink  down  in  lowliness  and 
humility,  and  wait  to  feel  the  power  revealed  in  you, 
and  join  your  minds  to  it  in  a  living  faith,  that  you 
may  come  to  experience  every  vain  thought  and  ex- 
alted desire,  and  every  idle  word  and  evu  action  to 
be  judged  by  the  pure  j advent  of  Truth;  and  a 
subduinff  of  that  nature  that  lusteth  unto  disobedience 
of  the  righteous  law  of  God  in  your  hearts:  and  as 
that  nature  is  kept  under  the  daily  cros^  it  will 
weaken  and  die  <»ily  in  you,  and  the  weaxer  it  is 
made,  the  more  you  will  feel  of  the  powerful  quicken- 
ings  of  the  Word  of  God  in  your  souls,  and  a  tender 
lira  will  spring  up  in  you,  to  vour  great  comfort,  that 
will  be  tender  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  of  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  your  profession.    And  as  you  join 
herewith,  you  will  be  acquainted  with  the  travails  of 
the  true  Zion,  the  mother  of  us  all,  who  brinss  not 
forth  but  through  deep  exercises;  and  although  this 
will  take  you  off  from  the  delights  and  pleasures,  and 
loftiness  of  this  world,  yet  the  end  will  re^y  all  your 
sorrow;  for  this  will  bring  you  t6  know  the  worth  of 
Truth,  and  teach  you  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  and  upon 
every  testimony  of  it,  beyond  all  transitory  and  hiding 
things;  whereas  others,  who  have  lightly  come  by 
their  profession,  will  lightly  esteem  it,  and  lightly  let 
it  go  again.    Therefore  my  concern  is  that  you  might 
be  wise  unto  salvation;  and  for  that  end  do  I  send 
this  to  you,  that  ye  might  be  brought  to  try  your 
foundations,  every  one  in  yourselves,  before  it  be  tried 
for  you;  for  then  it  will  be  too'li^  to  come  to  the 
true  foundation,  or  at  least  will  be  throusrh  greater 
hardship.    When  the  cry  at  midnight  is  heard,  and 
the  time  of  entrance  oometh,  it  will  he  too  late  to  buy 
oil  to  your  lamps;  and  then  such  who  have  a  lamp, 
and  no  oil,  wUl  be  shut  out    Therefore  prize  your 
time/  and  examine  what  reason  you  have  in  your- 
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Mlvflft  to  laalM  profiMHOii  of  tbB  bmbm  vod  wajf  «f 
Ood»  sii<»e  tiuun  that  joa  ware  «dacatod  iiheTCiB,  aosd 
brought  .up  to  it  hyyoor  fauNttte,  gamdkm&f  4m  ibm- 
ten.  Have  ycm  «T«r  felt  the  heftTenlir  ratoe^  it 
4>ycwhMlnwa^g  year  eoniB  1  Jiad  if  jroa  ha^  de  yoa 
Mtein  and  keep  the  eaflrevr  f»f  ifc  etill  npeii  ^oor 
wpliiM  Do  jou  iMl  yonveelveB  potciwed  with  'that 
awe,  fear,  and  reTeeeaoe  «f  the  Iiovd'e  pmaenae^  whaflii 
the  Lovd'a  people  iG»lt  in  the  befriaadog  of  thmr  day, 
and  ihe  faithful  de  BtUl  leel?  Is  tbeinwwd  o^ey- 
jnest  of  the  liie  ef  Truth  a  i^KBiar  ^  to  ^du  thiai 
aU  jour  oiiUnuNi  enjojaaentB?  If  eo,  then  you.  will 
Aot  eell  it^  Bor  part  with  i^  for  aaj  thing  in  thn 
wodd:  .and  -the  teBtimonieB  which  soeh  do  bear  far 
the  Irath  will  nat  be  tcaditicnal,  but  iram  a  Bensibfe 
^eottTXBceneiit  in  iheiBaelvee;  ao  that  they  will  be  abie 
to  aay^  ^  These  thinga  have  we  seeeived  from  <tiie 
LiQiNi,  aotd  they  are  «ie  teetiaioDieB  «f  Ged  maaifest 
to  ns  in  the  L^At^d  hie  Sen  Christ  JeeHi,  in  wkam 
we  ibave  believed." 

Q^irienda!  how  will  this  drive  bacic  the  itormtof 
temptatioDB  that  will  oome,  both  inwardly  and  oot- 
wardly,ia  a  time  of  trouble?  How  joftany  aM^heate, 
wlu^  for  want  «f  thoa  aaauraooe  in  Aemaei^a,  haii« 
been  .brought  to  gaeat  questkmingB  and  doabtingB, 
jyad  knew  not  wh^her  te  go  backward  or  forward? 
and  many  ha;re  hahad  and  etaggared,  attd  oome  hsue 
fallen  and  liaen  no  aoie,  to  ue  rain  lof  thanadves 
and  othenu  TherefiEMre,  toy  dear  friends,  trust  not  to 
the  JMBolutLons  of  your  own  q>irita,  without  a  aenoe 
of  the  power,  nor  to  a  Teeeivi^g  of  the  Trofih  b^ 
your  education,  but  aU  wait  to  be  xaade  Jiving  and 
tme  witnesses  of  the  zisiiig  of  the  power  in  yoor 
omtk  hearts,  and  of  the  carrying  on  of  tiie  work  of 
the  power  ki  yours^e^  to  ih»  regenerating  of  yon, 
and  bidnging  you  to  that  hirtii  that  truateth  in 
nothing  bat  in  the  Lord  alone,  and  hath  Ham  far  its 
support  in  the  greatest  exercises.  Then  ahall  ye 
stand  And  reaakiy  and  be  a  genention  cheaen  of  t>od, 
to  bear  his  name  and  testknonj^  a&d  to  eomiaik  it  to 
the  n«Et  generatiML 

'While  Friends  aveiooloAg  to  the  power  of  Ood,  as 
their  ^de  and  leader  in  all  these  things,  «id  their  * 
dfisign  ifleimply  God*s  glory,  the  dfceariag  their  own 
awwoienowi,  and  the  good  of  4heir  brother,  they  will 
not  be  discouraged  in  thevr  undertakkigs ;  for  they 
know  the  power  will  eertaSnlj  eome  over  whatseeyer 
oppoaeth  it;  and  this  wiU  keep  their  ninda  qoiet  and 
&eafiKim  distnrbanees,  when  they  see  man  aogd  parties 
rise  against  the  poww,  knowing  that  the  power  is  an 
«irerlwiting  rock.  But  as  for  those  things  that  a{^iear 
a^painBt  sk,  they  are  but  for  jl  season,  in  whii^  eeaa«n 
pstienoe  must  be  eaereiaed,  and  the  eounael  of  wiadom 
atood  in,  and  then  th^  will  be  kept  from  stMeriag 
«r  i^om  acattering,  by  all  the  fair  diowa  the  apuit  of 
eppeaitieii  may  make. 

For  4hey  that  e^joy  the  lifa  and  aulwtaiiee,  and 
leed  daily  ii  the  bread  which  eomes  down  from  faearen, 
have  a  quick  sense  and  diaceminff  of  things  that  are 
paasented  to  them,  and  do  knew  &em  that  are  of  tba 
earth,  by  their  earthly  savour,  faom  those  that  are^f 
Idle  beavenly,  with  their  heavenly  aavoor.  Xhey 
know  wiiat  feeds  the  head,  and  the  wit  and  eamai 
xvaaon,  and  what  will  nourish  the  immortal  aool;  and 
•0  come  to  be  fixed,  and  are  net  ready  to  feed  upon 
laaaroury  faod,  nor  to  be  easilv  toesed,  nor  to  be 
troubled  at  evil  tidings,  nor  to  be  drawn  itfter  -any 
one  thing  or  man  by  m  affection,  nor  set  imiaiaat 
aiMther  man  nor  thmg  by  a  pnyudiee;  but  the  true 
balanoe  of  a  aound  judgment  aettled  in  the  IXtvine 
knowledge,  acoerding  to  the  meaaure  that  the  Father 
haa  beatowed,  keapa  such  steady  in  their  way,  both 
in  raqtect  to  their  own  testimony  and  oonvenaftiany 
and  aJao  in  leapeot  to  thair  dealiug  wtth  othoa. 


04  osT  dear  friends,  in  aaehdeOi'aieTMh^imie, 
amd  anch  -nre  the  trae  faHowers  of  CSiriat;  and  they 
are  watffhy  to  be  faHewed,  becaaae  their  wa^  v  as  a 
<irining  l^hl^  abhriiy  on  'tewarda  the  peffact  day. 
And  in  thn  aeve  and  steady  way,  wf  aoui's  deore  la, 
-ttait  yon  and  I  may  wa&,  and  eoatinne  walking,  wnto 
the  end  ofonr^daya,  in  all  soMeiy,  irtt^, ymttiee^rmht- 
eotuneM,  and  charUj^  as  good  eacamples  in  our  day, 
and  comfortablepreasdents  in  our  end,  to  them  that 
shall  remain.  That  so  we  may  deliver  over  all  the 
testimonies  of  our  Lead  Jesus  imte  the  succeeding 
gengaitiena^aa  pfure,«a  eertain,and  aa  inaeeeait  as  we 
neoednpiad  tiiem  in  the  beginning;  and  in  the  end -of  all 
our  iahonis,  travmiH  triads,  and  exercises,  «my  lay 
down  wxt  heads  in  1d^  sabba^  of  rest  that  vanaaBB 
always  for  the  Iiord'a  people. 

g&f  t> Ifta  ?irnnifcn'iiy  dmirt  that  Umsimmke^  for yw 
taio  Aam  MtcfodK  us  oar  LatdJhmm  Ohrui;  s»  mmm 
nam^  m»d  in  «  mmm^f  his  powtr^mml-if^^^  Ae 
km$h  ptveabd  -m  ^"f^  fnea^  of  hit  whd»  boofj  I 


OltlGTNAIi  AND  SIELECTED. 


TH£  8IZN6HI8E. 

Sew  woodroualy  fibe  ■aaahtaw^ 

The  ilTin^  light  of  gold. 
Arrays  in  riofa  and  roral  rebet 

The  TiTer-reahn  no  ^rold ! 
Ah  1  t>rigbt  art  faon,  old  eeeuufide*? 

ikad  bright  the  amaf  aod ! 
T^iih  tplMidoar  UMt  jnd  beauttfid ! 

Splendour  the  gi£t  of  Ood  I 

Jtoi  partial  i«  the  suasfaiae-^ 

5ot  partial  to  a  few ; 
Brightljr  it  smfleth  on  the  9eep« 

As  brightly  ^m  the  dew; 
§t  smiieB  ea  laeMi  sad  hoaiely  tifiagai* 

U  aimlM  «a  geld  and  j^eoi : 
431ociou&l^  tmueth  it  on  thaae. 

As  glorioiifflj  OB  them. 

iknd  free — how  free  the  snashine  I 

Free  tar  the  mat  and  emafi  I 
Jka  free  for  windewi  -of  the  hixt, 

Aa  wiBdowfl'Of  the  hall ! 
J9  them  it  :ooaHS  who  finr  aat  Uod, 

To  theai  a  he  love  fiii  l&w«j 
Freely  it  cometh  unto  thee^ 

As  freely  unto  those ! 

fiow  weleome  is  the  sunshfaie 
After  the  Mortntmd  glooin  ! 

weleome  as  peaee  te  eens  that  beard 
Thecaaiion'tf  riiiiidty  heeoi  I 

lyetoometeiMnkh    wad  O !  it. 
An  a^gel  .presence  bright. 

On  one  return  ii^  back  te  health- 
Back  from  the  gates  ot  night. 

How  wondrouidy  the  snnsbkie. 

The  Uving  light  of  goM, 
Beloasee,  warms,  and  brightens  efaanaa 

lAte  looked  in  gloom  and  oold  I 
O I  woald  that  tays  of  troth  aad  USt 

llirht  thus  the  natieos  win; 
And,  like  the  eun  the  world  withoaty 

Unlein  the  wortd  within. 


Jobs  Bwaou 


THE  ETSHUrO  STAB. 

Htfr  thoa  seea  the  star  of  eveaiBf  , 
Jiildly  boamiaf  Bi  the  weet  f 
Hast  thou  watoh'd  the  spreading  q>londoar^ 
Till  emotion  swell'd  tl^  breast  f 

Tfaosfhts  of  Jey  then  heavenward  Mptmgin^ 
tleeurd  it  not  a  world  of  Iotc— 
Aaeel  epirite  roand  k  winging— 
HsMJtef  Uliaiid  aaee  aheee  f 
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Such  our  orb  of  sin  and  sorrovr. 
Bright  MM  jonder  eveBiBf  sUr ! 
Otbur  eyosy  at  ere  or  marroir* 
Mark  its  beauteous  course  afiuw 

Like  it,  tbus  serenely  shining^ 
Fkmting  on  its  arare  way, 
Om9,  'Biidst  kindred  etan,  witndMig 
Heaven  with  its  beauteou*  ray. 

Blessed  sight  T  the  spirit  eheering^ 
Scene  of  woe,  and  grief,  and  orime» 
Thua  aftr  an  erb  appeMin^, 
Lorelj,  twnq.nil»  and  soMiDMb. 


Thna  its  woadrotu  hi 
Wreck  and  ruin  of  the  fiUl ; 
Thus  its  dark  dtsnstrons  history — 
"  "^^  "^ " '     imwilatca  i3L 


Ckidof  hy?«I  Thy  WHJB  shall  brightoft; 
All  tliy  paths  shalL  yet  appear— 
Howe  er  dark  to  mortal  seeming — 
Badiant  as  yon  golden  sphere. 

H^rlds  on  worlds  aroand  Thee  rollmg; 
Peopling  far  the  realms  of  space ; 
Wisdom,  IoTe»  and  power  controllings 
They  shall  yet  proclaim  Thy  grace. 

Thine — whogaye  those  planets  motion- 
Bade  them  tmn  in  beoaty  shine 
In  that  loTely  asore  eceaa— 
Symbols  bright  of  love  Divine* 

For,  as  on  that  glorious  morning 
When  the  seraph  stayed  his  flight. 
When,  tkeonghout  omatton  sounding, 
BoU'd  the  words, "  JUet  there  be  light  l** 

Bo  those  words  again  majestia 
Through  the  universe  shall  sound; 
God  o^  aM  asiew  rejoicing, 
While  the.ohorus  eircles  round- 
Glory,,  (born  the  throng  aagelte  2 
Glory,  from  the  saints  above  ! 
All  now  blessed,  pure,  harmoniotra^ 
Wortfay^etf  the  OodoCloveb 


II 


•<MAEX  ALSO  SAT  AT  HIS  FS£T  ASTXX 
HEABJ)  HIS  WORDv- 

Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesss^ 

What  a  lovely,  loving  sight ! 
Learning  there  Hie  wendrone  niiiaioii 

With  intense  and  rapt  delight; 
listening  to  tlioee  tones  of  lore, 
Fit  an  angel's-  breaat  to  move. 

Iiowfr  by  the  anoient  sages. 
Sat  the  listemng  ywth  of  old, 

Every  tone,  and  look^and  gestnre» 
Spoke  of  mighty  thoughu  unrolrd. 

8tan  they  were  of  flickenng  nay 

Jeans  ia  the  risen  day, 

Koblest  minds,  in  distant  eges, 
Ponder'd  long  o'er  themes  sublime^ 

Bnt  the  revstones  ofeManon 
Faintly  lit  tbo  oen^ft  ef  tmmz 

More  at  Jesus'  feet  we  learn, 

llore  of  God's  deep  wayi  diseem. 

True,  we  cannot  now,  Kke  SCuy, 

At  His  feet  tit  kMy  down ; 
Than  He  had  the  orosa  beliBre  Him* 

"Sow^  in  heaven.  He  wears  the  crovn^ 
There  by  fhilh  we  lowly  bend  r 
Faian  and  pcaynr  to  liim  nee«nd» 

Centra  of  pvephetio  atecy^ 
Fhun  the  earliest  dawn  of  time^ 

Thttons  briffht  of  promised  glory, 
Rnaliaea  in  tnrtfctnMiine; 

From  Hia  eroaa  transoendent  flow 

Living  streams  Cor  guilt  and  woe. 

In  our  hearta  we  now  enshrine  Him^ 
Lord  of  every  passion  tiiere ; 

Tn  Ifia  eroea  Bt&l  bnekward  ganiog^ 
In  Hia  agony  we  share  ; 

Tb  the  grave  with  Him  are  borne: 

aOi  wMl.  Mim  tti»ilaiac  Mom ! 


One  with  Jesna.  what  a  doitf ! 

Brightly  shall  our  spints  shine,. 
Bnrsftii^  throngfa  each  slnftal  fetter, 

Baskmg  in  the  light  Divine: 
As  we  closer  cleave  to  Him, 
Brighter  ehail  our  apirita  beam. 
Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesns, 

Learning  loving  all  Hii  way«. 
Singing  ofHis  grace  and  mercv 

While  our  livee  best  speak  Hia  pniia  : 
Thus  we  learn  flt  lessons  hero. 
For  a  brighter,  holier  sphere. 

At  thy  cross,  thon4)lefl8ed  Saviour, 

Lowly  would  I  lay  me  down. 
Till  my  soul,  before  thee  bending,. 

Shine  a  jewel  in  thy  crown ; 
Where  nor  orosa  nor  paure  ia  known-w 
Wham  my  Saviour  fills  the  thmne. 

— Fpon  the  AuociatUM, 


AKGEL  VISITS. 

FBOH  SCRIPTVRB. 

When  God  is  heard  in  solemn  decp>tonod  thunder^ 

When  tempest  and  tornado  fiercely  lower. 
When  earthqttafaee  rend  the  granite  hilla  asondeiv 

He  warns  offending  nations  of  His  power. 
When  plague  and  famine  o'er  the  land  are  falling; 

He  leveu  in  the  dust  the  riefa  and  poor— 
The  proud  and  the  rebellious  heart  appallinj^ 

When  the  sad  death-bell  tolls  at  every  door. 

Tet,  In  this  beauteous  spot  which  mnn  inherits. 

Unbounded  are  the  tekena  of  His  low  7 
And  oflan  haa  He  sent  Uis  angel  spirita 

As  ministers  of  mercy  from  above. 
Oft  has  the  nnetion  of  their  holy  mission  * 

The^  human  heart  with  wisdom,  virtue,  fired  r 
With  inward  promptings  and  with  open  vision. 

The  souls  of  prophets,  kings,  and  priests  inspired. 
At  entrance-  of  bis  tent— his  noonday  station— 

IfesoUning  on  the  flowery,  fhigrant  sod^ 
Was  seen  in  solemn,  silent  adoration. 

The  patriaroh  father  and  •*  the  Ariend  of  God.** 
Be  ndnd  hia  eyes,  and  lo  I  three  strangers  aonght  hi 

Three- bri|[ht  mucatic  heralds  from  on  hieh, 
Serene  In  voice  and  aspect ;  and  they  brou^t  hia 

A  jeyfnl,  grant,  and  glorione  propheey. 

When  Gabriel  on  hie  hallawed  errand  wended^ 

To  bless  the  highly-honoured  of  her  cace, 
ffis  path  of  light  from  heaven  to  earth  extended^ 

Thraogh  eloudlesa  and  inimitable  epaoe ; 
Bis  form  and  featuras  wora  resplendent  beionftj^ 

His  raiment  shone  like  silver  undeflled; 
He  joyfidlj  announced  his  saorad  duty — 

She  gmoiaaa  pramiaa  oCthn  Holy  ChikL 

lUttrtiieun  wan  thn  miasion  of  immortala 

To  raise  and  cheer  the  sorrowing  sona  of  eai€hi 
Wide  opened  were  the  pearl  and  golden  portals, 

T»s^eed  ghid  tidings  of  the.  heavenly  bicth^ 
The  snlendonr  of  the  mercy-eeat  was  glorions^ 

Ana  praises  flowed  from  saint  and  seraphim. 
Enraptured  mortels  beat>d  the  sounds  melodioaa> 

Of  tbats^oioing  and  transeendnnt  hyinB»{ 

Kot  foe  the  warrior  was  that  hymn  of  gioiy;. 

Kot  for  tho  wrathful,  turbulent,  and  proud;  * 
Bbt  fbr  the  mighty  ones  ranewned  in  story ;  . 

Bor  for  the  wilful,  unrepenting  erawd. 
But  humble  shepherds  who  their  flooks  wera  tendinis 

1^  starlight  watching  at  their- peaceful  post. 
Beheld  celMtinl  harbiagera  descending, 

^d  heard  the  anthem  of  that  angel  host. 

When  Mary  at  the  sepulchra  was  weepins^ 

And  saw  the  grave-clothes  in  the  ohanioer  spnad, 
Oeleatial  firaa  wera  saered  vigils  keeping; 

O'er  bleat  memoriala  of  the  Holy  Dead. 
Her  Saviour  Lord  had  left  His  mortal  prison. 

Triumphant  o'er  the  bondage  of  the  grave— 
Omnipotent  in  love  and  light  had  riaen. 

To  elevate,  to  solace,,  guide,  and  save  >— 
Tb  rescue  man  from  sin  and  condemnation—' 

To  crawn  him  >eacefiii  ean^ueror;  and 
Prepared  for  blissful  and  sublime  saUation» 

The  heir  of  life  and  immortality; 

And  "  Death  was  awaUowed  up  ia  vistoryJ 

W.O. 
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Femalx  Prsacbbbs. — Continued  Reply  to  the  AchiU 
Herald, — Since  onr  last  we  have  received  from  the 
Editor  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  our  observations ;  bnt 
we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  give  that  reply  a  place  in 
onr  columns.  Such  as  wish  to  see  how  the  writer 
tries  to  vindicate  himself,  will  learn  from  our  adver- 
tising sheet  where  the  Herald  is  to  be  obtained. 

To  such  as  have  been  favoured  to  attain  to  an  estab- 
lishment in  the  truth,  it  must  always  feel  irksome  to 
hear  it  assailed  with  often  exploded  objections,  as 
well  as  to  be  called  on  to  reiterate  over  and  over 
again,  the  arguments  on  which  its  immutability  is 
based.  At  the  same  time,  considerations  are  not 
wanting  to  constitute  it  both  a  duty  to  society  and  a 
benefit  to  ourselves,  to  confute  gainsayers.  Our  duty 
to  our  neighbours  is  dictated  by  the  apostolic  precept — 
^  Be  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  ask- 
eth  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  f '  and  this 
duty,. when  undertaken  in  a  right  spirit,  cannot  but 
be  conducive  to  our  own  benefit,  in  the  way  of  strength- 
ening our  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  enabling  us 
more  fully  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  consistency. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  on  our  again 
turning  to  our  Irish  contemporary,  with  the  view  of 
discussing  with  him  the  subject  of  Women's  Preaching, 
which,  we  think,  can  be  accomplished  in  few  words. 
At  the  outset,  we  cannot  but  express  our  amazement 
that  people  should  so  tenaciously  ding  to  and  defend 
a  theory,  which  seems  to  require  a  very  ordinary  share 
of  common  sense  to  discover  as  untenable.  The 
Scripture  texts  which  the  Herald  adduces  as  condem- 
natory of  the  ministry  of  women,  are  most  obviously 
a  perversion.  ''  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with 
all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor 
to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."* 
And  again,  ''Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches:  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak ; 
but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as 
also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  any  thing, 
let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home:  for  it  is  a  shame 
for  women  to  speak  in  the  church.' *t  In  the  foregoing 
quotation,  the  words  "as  also  saith  the  law,**  suggest 
the  inquiry,  could  the  apostle,  mean  that  under  the 
law,  MfOVMn  were  prohibited  from  prophesying  F  We 
say  impossible;  for  he  must  have  known  that  the  pro- 
phetic ofiice  was  exercised  by  females  under  the  Jew- 
ish dispepsation,  and  that  acceptably.  The  inference 
is  therefore  most  Intimate,  that  the  same  function 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Christian  economy; 
under  which  the  same  inspired  author  declares  that 
there  is  neither  male  norfmale^  but  all  are  one. 


•  1  Tin.  il  11, 13.  1 1  Cor.  ziv.  84, 30. 


We  would  further  inquire,  if  it  would  at  all  har- 
monize with  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  an  in- 
spired apostle  could  imagine  his  words -were  to  be  so 
perverted,  as  to  make  him  condemn  a  practice  in 
females,  which  he  proscribes  in  express  terms  how 
they  are  to  perform.  Such  a  supposition  would  be 
most  preposterous.  What,  dictate  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  yet  in  the  same  breath  prohibit  such  pro- 
cedure! Interpreters  of  Scripture  generally  insist 
upon  taking  the  text  with  the  context,  and  so  does 
the  AchiU  Herald  in  the  case  before  us.  Surely  this 
is  a  strange  exemplification  of  doing  justice  to  the  in- 
spired penman ;  yet  rather  than  forego  an  erroneous 
theory,  its  supporters  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  lame  expedient;  as  much  as  saying,  Let  us  pre- 
serve our  consistency,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  an 
apostle. 

Our  contemporary  is  forced  to  admit,  that  "  women 
were  sometimes  employed  to  prophesy."  He  considers 
such  cases,  however,  as  ''extraordinary;''  and  '^happen- 
ing in  the  miraculous  age  of  the  church,  they  do  not 
afford  any  just  pretext  for  the  ordinary  ministry  of 
women,  in  the  face  of  such  a  plain  prohibition  as  above 
quoted."  The  prohibition  here  referred  to,  we  have 
already  disposed  of,  showing  it  to  be  altogether  amis- 
conception.  We  shall  now  revert  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  we  have  the  prediction  respecting  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  prophets  words  are,  '^  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughtera 
shall  prophesy."  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  mistak- 
ing the  prophet's  meaning,  nor  for  such  an  exposition 
of  it  as  to  make  him  say  in  effect :  Though  the  Spirit 
is  to  be  thus  copiously  diffused — ^the  expression  is 
pour  out — ^yet  its  diffusion  is  limited  to  the  mii-aculous 
age  of  the  church,  at  least  as  regards  daughters^  who 
are  only  to  be  allowed  a  short  time  to  exercise  the 
gift  of  prophesying  or  ministry.  Now  it  would  be 
instructive  to  know,  by  what  authority  we  have  such 
tampering  with  th^  sacred  text.  What  right  has 
man  to  monopoliae  the  function  of  the  ministry,  seeing 
the  prophet  asserts  it  to  be  equally  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  woman  ?  Especially  is  this  monopolizing 
unjustifiable,  when  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  can  be 
so  easily  demonstrated  to  be  illusive. 

After  the  manner  of  expositors  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  Heraldf  we  must,  in  our  turn,  insist  upon  the 
context  being  taken  in  connection  with  the  text 
Well,  we  admit  with  all  readiness,  that  the  apostle 
Paul  appears  to  forbid  women  speaking  in  the  church; 
but  we  say  that  the  speaking  which  he  prohibits  can- 
not refer  to  the  exercise  of  ministry  by  women,  inas- 
much as  he  alludes  to  their  wishing  to  learn  anything. 
When  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  the  Evangelist 
prophesied,  were  they  in  need  of  learning  anything 
when  they  ministered  1  Moreover,  being  *' vii^gins," 
how  could  they  comply  with  the  apostle's  supposed 
recommendation  7  From  all  which  we  judge,  that  the 
**  women"  whom  the  apostle  had  in  view  were  not  of 
the  same  class  as  Philip's  daughters,  and  some  others 
of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made,  that  they  la- 
boured in  a  similar  way ;  but  the  women  upon  whom 
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silence  was  enjoined,  mtiet  obyiooaly  have  been  of 
quite  another  description,  inconsiderate  and  talkaUve 
— troubling  the  church  of  the  Corinthians  with  unpro- 
fitable and  unseasonable  questions;  and  this  furnishes 
us  with  a  very  rational  and  natural  solution  of  the 
apparent  paradox  in  the  apostle's  words. 

When  Paul  informs  us,  that  there  were  in  his  day 
"  many  unruly  and  Tain  talkers,"  we  see  no  reason  for 
concluding  that  women  as  well  as  men  were  not  re- 
ferred to.  For  such  men  to  teach,  or  such  women  to 
assume  the  office  of  teaching  either  in  church  goTem- 
ment  or  in  doctrine,  and  usurp  authority  oyer  the 
men,  we  may  well  believe  that  no  apostle  could  suffer; 
but  that  Paul  intended  to  prohibit  divinely-gifted 
women  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  is  equally 
absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  he  meant  to  exclude  all 
men  from  that  service,  because  of  the  many  unruly 
and  vain  talkers  among  them. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  needful  to  go  more 
minutely  into  this  subject.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
it  treated  at  greater  length  are  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing works:  Bates's  Doctrinu  of  Friende^  and  Clark- 
son's  Portraiture  of  their  Chrittian  Profe$9ion  and 
Practice;  also,  to  a  tract,  entitled,  Recaom  why  Chris- 
tian women  should  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  through  Edward 
Marsh,  84,  Houndsditch,  London. 


Education  in  Australia. — A  correspondent  in- 
forms us,  that  our  friend,  Frederick  Mackib,  late  of 
Norwich,  who  accompanied  Robert  Lindsay  in  his 
religions  visit  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  and  whose 
marriage  is  inserted  in  another  place,  intends  with 
his  wife  to  settle  in  that  country,  where  they  propose 
to  conduct  a  school,  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Friends  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 


Free  Labour  Depot.— We  understand  that  Martha 
Bowden,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Free  Labour  Cotton  Goods. 
The  business  has  hitherto  been  conducted  by  Bessie 
Inglis,  at  No.  22,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  but  an 
arrangement  has  recently  been  made  to  transfer  the 
concern  to  the  Bowdens.  Friends  interested  in  this 
important  movement,  should  address  their  inquiries 
and  orders  to  Martha  Bowden,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministtrt. — The 
Creneral  Meeting  for  Scotland  was  held  at  Aberdeen, 
on  Second-day,  Uie  18th  ult.  James  Backhouse,  of 
York,  was  present  with  a  minute  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  liberating  him  to  visit  Friends  in  Scotland 
in  their  meetings.  He  had  previously  had  a  meeting 
with  Friends  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth ;  and  on  the 
day  following  the  General  Meeting,  had  a  public 
meeting  with  Friends  and  others  at  Kinmuck,  in  con- 
junction with  Sarah  Squire.  On  Fifth-day,  the  21st, 
he  was  at  Glasgow  meeting,  and  the  next  day,  by  way 
of  Edinburgh,  reached  Hawick,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded homeward  by  CarliBle,  where  he  attended  the 
usual  meetings  on  First-day,  the  24th. 

Sarah  Squire,  of  Beading,  accompanied  by  Mart 
James  Lsokt,  of  Ki^"^^j  leaving  her  religious  en- 


gagements in  Ireland  for  a  time,  arrived  at  Glasgow 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  ult,  and  attended  the 
Two  Months  meeting  there.  Proceeding  thence  to  the 
north,  and  in  her  way  sitting  with  the  Friends  and 
friendly  people  at  Perth  and  Dundee,  she  was  at  the 
General  Meeting  at  Aberdeen ;  and,  as  above  men- 
tioned, with  James  Backhouse^  at  Kinmuck.  |Visit- 
ing  Friends  there  in  their  families,  and  at  Aberdeen ; 
she  was  also  at  that  meetin^^  on  First-day,  the  24th 
ult;  and  is,  while  we  write,  in  Edinburgh. 
Sophia  Alezaitder  has  resumed  her  religious  en- 

Sgements  in  Lancashire  and  Clieahire  Quarterly 
eeting,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Bachbl  Forsthr, 
of  Tottenham,  who  holds  a  minute  from  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  liberating  her  to  visit  the  meetinss  and 
families  of  Friends  m  Marsden  and  Lancaster  Monthly 
Meetings.  S.  A.  was  at  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  fVandley  on  the  7th  ult ;  had  a  Public  Meeting 
at  Poynton,  on  the  81ii;  and  along  with  B.  F.  attended 
the  usual  meetings  at  Bolton,  on  First-day,  the  10th. 
On  the  following  days  they  sat  with  Friends  in  their 
families.  On  the  15th  S.  A.  had  a  public  meeting  at 
Horwich,  a  place  distant  six  miles  from  Bolton.  It 
was  held  in  an  old  chapel  belonging  to  the  Indepen- 
dents^the  attendance  aboat  800.  On  Fitst-day,  the 
17th,  there  was  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Temper- 
ance Hfdl,  Bdton.  This  was  numerously  attended, 
2000  persons  being  present,  and  proved  a  satisfactory 
meeting.  On  the  following  day,  said  Friends  had  a 
public  meeting  at  Egerton,  four  miles  from  Bolton^ 
where  about  400  were  present,  of  a  class  almost  exclu- 
sively engaMd  in  the  factories,  and  was  a  very  orderly 
meeting.  Our  friends  proceeded  on  to  Bochdale,  and 
were  to  have  a  public  meeting  at  Crewe^  with  the 
operatives,  on  Seoond-di^,  the  25th. 

Joseph  Bucklst,  of  Manchester,  returned  from  his 
religious  visit  to  Norway,  on  the  11th  ult,  and  at- 
tended the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Warrington  on  the 
14th. 

We  have  been  informed  that  during  his  late  visits 
he  was  at  Kevinsdal,  about  120  miles  from  Stavanger, 
where  there  is  a  little  colony  of  Friends,  who  are 
idike  remarkable  for  their  poverty  as  to  this  world's 
goods,  their  simple  piety,  and  their  clear  views  on 
religious  subjects.  They  are,  however,  in  a  trving 
position  relative  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
From  conscientious  motives,  they  cannot  pay  the 
school-tax  of  the  country,  which  is  expended  in  edu- 
cating'children  in  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
established  church ;  and  from  the  same  motives,  they 
are  restricted  from  sending  their  children  to  receive 
education  thus  provided,  and  given  under  the  super- 
intendence and  influence  of  the  priest. 

From  enquiries  made,  Joseph  Buckley  learned  that 
none  of  these  Friends  have  time  or  qualification  for 
giving  instruction  to  their  children,  and  that  there  is 
a  young  Friend  every  way  likely  for  training  as  a 
teacher,  but  money  i$  wanted. 

An  appeal  is  therefore  made  on  behalf  of  these  poor 
uneducated  children;  and  we  doubt  not  that  there  are 
many  warm  hearted  and  generous  Friends  who  will 
feel  it  a  privilege,  out  of  their  abundance,  to  help  the 
poor  brethren  in  Norway.  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
Joseph  Buckley  to  receive  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose; so  that  as  early  as  may  be,  a  remittance  might 
be  made,  that  the  work  may  be  commenced  without 

delay. 

There  are  nineteen  children  fi'om  5  to  14  years  of 
age,  and  five  from  14  to  18.  The  Friends  in  Norway 
are  ever  ready  to  help  one  another  as  far  as  they  can; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  so  modest  and  independent, 
that  they  would  not  ask  for  assistance  frtmi  their 
friends  in  England. 
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TECHNOLQGY. 
(  Cantmued  /ram  page  85.) 

A  BBAtnavm*  and  most  interesting  department  of  tech- 
n^ocy  is  eonneoted  with-  rock-^rvstad^  as  oii6  of  the 
preeiovs  Btones  or  gems.  It  ia  the  chief  element  of 
glass,  and  the  largest  constitaent  of  porceJain,  and  we 
BhaU  iook  to  it  again  in  its  relation  to  these;  but  be- 
fore we  consider  it  as  transformed  by  man,  in  the 
course  of  his  indnstrial  doings,  iixto  marreUons  things, 
it  must  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  an  art  wh^ 
peirhajw  some  may  be  jealous  of  hearing  called  utili- 
tarian. Rock-crystal  is  one  of  the  precious  stones  or 
gems,  and  is  pr^-eminent  among  them  in  a  threefold 
way  '.-"l.  It  is  itself  ranked  among  "  the  stones  most 
predous."  2.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  many  of 
the  most  highly  prized  which  contain  other  things 
besides  itself.  aL  It  is  associated  with  the  laruer  num- 
ber of  the  gems,  as  these  are  with  granite.  1  widii  to 
refer  speciidly  to  the  preeious  atones,  that)  in  connec- 
tion with  them  as  famous  and  familiar  things,  I  may 
dispose  of  two  weighty  objections  to  technology,  and 
may  urge  an  important  argument  in  defence  of  its 
study  and  nractice. 

Mankind  in  all  ages  have  looked  npon  those  few 
minerals^  which  they  have  called  precious  stonesy 
gems,  or  jewels,  with  delight  and  wonder.  Their  orir 
fl;in  has  b«en  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes,  and  they 
have  been  invested  with  the  most  mysterious  powers* 
Thej  could  render  their  wearer  invisible;  they  conld 
banish  drunkenness  (especially  the  amethyst),  cure 
madness,  and  make  certain  the  passionate  love  of  those 
who  were  objects  of  affection.  They  could  detect 
poison,  and  were  its  best  antidotes — ^they  oould  heal, 
mdeed,  all  diseases.  In  darkness  they  dione  with  a 
light  of  their  own,  bright  as  that  of  the  sun,  but  bright^ 
nevertheless,  with  an  unearthly  splendour.  By  all 
nations  they  were  accounted  as  things  regal  and 
sacred,  to  be  employed  in  the  adornment  oi  great 
kings  and  queens,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Qod* 
And  if  ^eir  employment  was  not  restricted  to  such 
purposes,  they  were  at  least  kept  apart  from  oxdinair 
uses.  The  songs,  and  legends,  and  fairy  tales  of  aU 
peoples  are  fiill  of  references  to  them;  and  the  poets 
never  wearied  of  comparing  them  to  the  rainbaw  and 
the  azure  sky,  to  flowers,  and  to  stars.  Even  in  these 
utilitarian  and  technological  days,  how  much  poetry 
lurks  under  the  word  '*gem."  We  call  a  precious 
stone  a  gem.  The  word  signifies  literally  a  '^bud  or 
SawGT,^  and  most  happily  denotes  those  crystals 
which  shoot  up  and  bud  forth  from  their  stony  beds 
with  forms  as  graceful,  though  of  »  different  type  of 
symmetry,  and  with  colours  as  varied  and  as  gorgeous 
as  those  of  flowers.  The  amethysts^  and  emeralds, 
and  garnets,  and  topazes  are  the  true  flowers  of  the 
ffranite  —  not  tiie  msignificant  lichens  which  the 
botanist  alone  counts  as  bebnging  to  the  granitic 
Tlora.  Well,  then,  could  not  techiwlogy  spare  those 
unfading  flowers  to  the  poet  ?  Has  anv  but  a  jewdler 
an  interest  in  knowing  how  diamonas  are  cot  with 
lead  wheels  by  patient  Dutchmen  ?  or  how  ingenious 
Gkrmans  convert,  by  chemical  prooessesi  common 
pebbles  into  choice  camelians  and  onyxes,  or  how 
dever  BraziRans  change  yellow  into  red  topazes? 
Because,  in  these  later  days,  there  has  arisen  a  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  with  a  wonderful  lamO)  are  we  to 
forget  Aladdin  and  his  more  wonderful  lamp,  and 
the  trees  he  saw  loaded  thick  with  emei'alds  and 
rubies?  or  because  the  qneen  had  to  send  a  great 
armv  and  take  a  mighty  Indian  fort  beibre  die  could 
get  ner  81oh-i-noor  diamond,  are  we  to  lose  sight  of 
the  dmple  way  in  which  Sinlxurs  fiiends,  the  meiv 
diants,  procured  their  sadLfuls  of  the  biggest  sems 
from  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  ?   Now,  I  am  not  about 


to  tire  you  with  an  account  of  jewellers'  work,  which, 
in  train,  we  have  no  time  to  consider.  Accepting  the 
protest  which  we  have  heard  asainst  the  oowers  of 
the  crystal  world  being  regarded  as  mere  substitutes 
for  money,  or  useful  because  they  can  be  convei*ted 
into  pretty  studs  and  buttons,  or  clasps  and  brooches, 
and  the  heads  of  pins;  and  remembering  that  the 
same  protest  is  made  against  every  l»:«nch  of  indus- 
trial sdenbe,  I  wish  to  consider  the  two  cardinal  ob- 
jectiona  that  ajre  made  to  the  modem  zealous  encour- 
agement of  utilitarian  art  as  compared  with  the 
ancient  ^aere  sufferance  of  it.  The  one  objection  is, 
that  our  modem  utilitarianism  is  stealing  from  us  our 
imaginations;  the  other  and  more  serious  objection  is, 
that  it  is  killing  our  consciences. 

It  is  conten(kdy  then,  that  in  these  days  the  ^irit 
of  utilitarianism  has  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
pieople,  that  all  interest  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  imaginar 
tive  art.  The  true  object  of  technology,  it  is  said,  if 
you  translate  the  word  into  plain  English,  is  how  to 
answer  most  sumptuously  the  questions — *^  What  shall 
we  eat  ?"  and  <<  What  shall  we  drink?'' and ^'Where- 
withaJL  shall  we  be  dothed  I "  and  the  only  fine  arts  it 
fosters  are  those  which  increase  the  sensual  comforts, 
and  gratify  the  vanity  of  that  luxurious  animal,  man. 
The  spirit^  too,  of  its  teaching  is  affirmed  to  Be,  that 
the  money  value  of  an  object  is  the  true  criterion  of 
its  worth  to  the  world.  A  diamond  is  worth  much 
gold,  and  therefore  to  be  esteemed.  It  is  also  a  good 
thii^  for  cutting  glass  with,  and  indispensable  to  win- 
dow-makers, but  it  may  be  left  to  fantastic  Orientals 
to  call  it  a  Mountain  of  Light  Now,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  is  in  onr  day  a  disposition  among 
oursdves  and  the  other  active  nations  of  the  world  to 
encourage  utilitarianism  as  the  thing  most  deserving 
encouragement^  and  that)  though  this  may  not  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  depreciating  other  thin^  worthy 
of  being  fostered,  these  suffer  by  its  exaltation.  But 
who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Not  the  ntilitarian,  I  think. 
It  is  assumed  in  the  argument  against  hiii,  that  the 
wodd  in  fonner  ages  paid  sufficient  attentkii  to  utilir 
tarianism,  but  that  now  it  is  paying  too  much.  But 
this  is  begging  the  entire  question  in  xiispute;  £or 
when  was  the  world  too  industrial,  and  when  did  the 
fine  arts  gain  by  men  being  idle  and  miserable.  The 
utilitarian  does  no  more  than  declare  thai  bread  for 
the  hungry,  water  iisr  the  thirsty,  dotting  for  the 
naked,  and  homes  for  the  housdess  can  be  fhmiahed 
to  all,  if  men  will  but  wisely  use  their  faculties,  and 
conquer  that  physical  world  which  was  given  them  to 
conquer.  If  it  be  desirable,  as  assuremy  it  is,  thvt 
alter  being  fed,  and  dothed,  and  housed,  they  should 
cultivate  their  imaginations,,  let  the  poet  and  his 
brother  artists  look  to  that*  Hungry,  thirsty,  ragged 
wretches  are  not  the  audienoss  who  weep  over  Tenny- 
son's '*  Maud,"  or  crowd  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  sing,  or 
make  pilgrimages  to  London  to  visit  the  picture  gal- 
leries, lo  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house  the  needy,  are 
surd^  not  acts  which  involve  any  invadon  of  their 
imaginations.  If  the  poet^  and  the  painter,  and  the 
sculptor,  and  the  musician,  will  go  bdbre,  and  go  be* 
side,aad  follow  after  the  utilitasian,tibey  will  find  hisA 
in  no  ease  an  enemy,  and  in  most  casssa  friend;  and 
if  they  will  not  do  thdr  work,  they  shwild  not  anor 
plain  that  it  is  left  undone. 

In  reality,  the  question  whether  utifitasiaolsm  shaR 
or  shall  not  prevail  asainst  non-ntifttarian  fine  ar^ 
depends  upon  a  matter  beyond  human  control,  nnmdy, 
whether  there  shall  be  more  gieat  artists  or  grast 
utilitarians  given  to  the  world  within  a  particular 
^K>ch.  Let  a  Shakspeaie  be  bom,  and  he  wili  make 
his  nation  imagina^e^  and  keep  it  so  for  esnturisft 
after  his  des^  Let  a  Bacon  be  faocn,  and  he 
make  hia  nation  ntilitiu*ian»  and  keep  it  so  foe 
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4urle8  flifler  ini  denCh.  TiBtlxifflittdora  live  none  ^podh, 
and  that  epoch  will  reflect  the  ^irit  of  botii,  as  the 
'hsttwo  hwndi^ed  ywni  hmre  ebne.  And  «>  long  ae 
1^  «  «  «  *  Bacon,  a  IfiHon  and  a  Keivrton, 
aJaaMsWattjDida  WalterBeott^aDarj,  «  *  -» 
*  *-  *  aSir  J.HenehelandaTliosiiMGampbellya 
f\u!aday  and  a  Tennyson,  aw  gmn  m  together,  tibe 
wi»ld  wfl]  find  BO-dinoally  in  heing-st  the  aame  time 
vtilitarianandpoetfteaL  If  it  shaH  erer  pleaae  Prm- 
denee  to  aend  ns  no  pocta,  than  we  nnut  sro^  tm- 
poelMal,  and  Hie  ftater  the  'better.  And  if  it  shall 
ever  pkaue  F)royidenee  to  send  na  no  v^Ktarians,  then 
"we  mart  at  ^teast  grow  iKXMitilitaBiana,  thongh  per- 
hmpB  not  become  more  poetical,  only  this  time  the 
aloWer  the  'better.  Let  no  one,  thai,  qoarrel  wi13i 
ntilitariamHR  &r  beinff  utSitarian.  Ton  mi^^t  as 
-weli  qnarrel  with  a  bau  for  being  round.  If  poetry 
threatensto  snfier,  let  the  poets  defend  it  from  wrong. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  I  think  too 
gresit  a  demotion  to  utilitarianism  is  doing  wvong. 
Aji  endesreor  ia  being  made  to  indoetiinate  children 
with  what  is  called  useful  knowledge,  to  the  ezcdusion 
of  fairy  talee  and  other  so-called  naekss  imaginstiye 
litevatnre.  I  hay«  no  sympathy  with  this.  It  is 
wr^^  in  prinoi]^,  and  wrong  in  pc^ey.  The  child- 
hood ef  an  in&at,  like  the  <^iidh<>od  of  a  nation,  is  a 
time  when  tiie  ima^naticm  is  the  great  inlet  to  know- 
ledge, and  it  should  be  allowed  "to  renndn  «o.  The 
poet  is  entitled  to  the  -childhood  ef  enrery  man  and 
woman.  The  xifiKtarian  may  touch  the  finger'tqM  of 
the  yoati^  and  often  may  entir^  clasp  tlM  hand  of 
the  man ;  but  the  diild  is  as  vseless  to  him  as  his 
knowledge  is  usekss  to  the  child.  I  eoont  it,  for 
exaxiiple,  an  imwise  and  even  a  cmel  thing  to  tedl  a 
wondering  ^iid  that  a  diamond  is  not  a  fiyry  marvel, 
but  on^  so  much  black  soot  or  lAiarcoaL  The  ^Etct 
has  no  interest  lor  a  ehfld.  It  is,  indeed,  beyond  its 
oomprehennon,  and  to  the  small  extent  that  it  is  ap- 
prehended it  can  only  occasion  perplexity.  Tell  a 
ehUd,  if  it  must  be  spoken  to  on  the  matter,  that  a 
diamond  is  so  much  sunlight  condensed  and  arystal- 
Baed,  and  ^dh  may  enlarge  its  conception  of  that  ex- 
quisite gem  without  misleading  it.  For,  ia  a  sense 
wlEioh  de  greflrteet  philosephara  woold  acknowledge 
to  be  a  jnrt  one,  a  diamond  is  so  mock  imprisoned 
ounli^rt;  and  if  you  bum  ^be  diamond  yon  can  set 
tiie  light  free  again.  On  such  a  conoeptioB  a  c^d's 
mind  can  lay  held,  and  graap  it  as  it  grows  older 
better  and  better,  tfll  by  eoA  by  it  leonis  to  qualify  It 
kff  the  added  idea  of  a  ponderalde  solid  embodying 
the  imponderaUe  lights  and  so  '^ves  wings  to  the 
^rysalib  thought.  1  am  not  c^yyeetiag  to  teaching 
chmren  utiHtarian  fiu^,  %ut  to  teac^in^  s«(^  ^Mts 
«o  as  to  crip^  the  imagination  and  morbidly  dei'^ope 
or  dislaact  the  Intellect.  A  dwarfed  ted  imiUed  ima- 
goiiftioa  inll  help  no  one  to  atoc^  or  to  work.  The 
boy  wiK>  is  great%  interested  in  "  Aladdin's  Wonder- 
fril  Lamp^  is  sure,  by  and  by,  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  all  t^e  wondesf  ol  safely  lamps,  CMctric  lamps,  and 
seff-iighting  lamps  cf  Davy  and  his  sneoessors ;  and  I 
ha^e  noticed  that  aill  my  schoel-^feilows  who  have  since 
•  distinguished  themselyee  as  men  of  thought  or  action, 
were  great  Btory-<readers  in  their  early  tuiys. 

I  wash,  my  hands  free^  as  Professor  of  Technology, 
ef  any  approyal  of  the  so-called  iutellectaal  style  of 
teaching.  I  haye  listened,  on  occacnons,  by  request, 
to  the  uttered  wisdom  of  Mttle  girls,  who  told  me  that 
t^  specific  gnrvity  of  gold  was  195  ;  that  l^e  proper 
atame  of  nit  wtm  ehlwide  of  sodium,  and  that  tiie 
smimal  kingdom  is  divided  into  Mammalia,  Ayes,  Bep- 
tilia,  and  nsces — all  which  I  heard  with  suppressed 
groans,  llie  knowledge  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  did 
the  diild  no  good.  It  was  furnished  -as  mental  faeH, 
md  had  been  rfioyclled  into  the  child's  head  with  in- 


dent that  it  diovdd  take  fir^  and  warm  and  Hght  tm 
its  whstAe  beinff ;  and  it  would  have  done  so,  nad  it 
been  laid  on  the  hearth  of  its  imsgination,  where  a 
fire  is  ever  burning ;  but  instead  thereof,  it  had  been 
cast  into  tite  unlighted  furnace  of  the  intellect,  whitdi 
it  bad  only  chokra.  Bo  &r  is  it  from  being  the  inr- 
tentiou  of  scientific  ntilitaTianism  or  tedmology  to 
encourage  sudi  a  style  of  teaching,  to  rob  children  of 
their  zmaginations  and  distract  their  inteUects,  that 
one  of  its  great  aims — an  aim  with  which  personally  1 
sympathize  deeply — is  by  lessening  the  toil  and  trouble 
whidi  the  great  majonty  of  mankind  are  compelled 
to  .spend,  eyen  from  their  eaiiiest  years,  in  gaining 
their  bread,  to  give  them  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
feed  their  imaginations  and  cultivate  their  intellects 
aiB  God  intended  they  should  do.  Let  no  poet  or 
painter,  then,  or  artist  of  any  other  kind,  or  fiSend  or 
forer  of  lliese  or  of  the  arts,  think  nnkindly  of  utiH- 
tarian  technology.  It  can  do  them  no  harm,  if  they 
are  true  to  themselTCS,  and  it  will  be  "Sieir  fiiult  if  it 
do  not  render  them  service. — Frqfeaior  Wiborii  Ls&- 
turei,  Edinburgh. 


A<»riO  PALEAiaO, 
Aim  TOE  *•  BEHEFIT8  Of  CHE»T*&  BBATH."^ 


Whev  Oermany  beheld  the  light  of  lAie 
dawn  over  the  ruins  of  Ohristmn  xnety,  manners,  and 
knowledge,  and  kinoHe  the  hearts  of  nations,  even 
Itsly  did  not  remain  untouched  by  its  heayenly  beams. 
There,  where  the  Spuit  appeared  oitirdy  exttnguislied 
under  lifeless  forms — ^where  file  disordera  of  the  priei^ 
h^od  mocked  1^  holy  manners  of  a  Christian  com- 
raiBiJty — ^where  the  **  heayenly  Comer-stone"  was  built 
into  the  edifice  of  a  worldly  hierarchy  until  it  was  net 
to  be  disoeraed — even  there  the  spint  of  the  Qerman. 
reformartion  came  Hke  a  new  dispensation  into  .iflie 
worid,  and  met  widi  a  decided  reception  in  many 
noble  minds  and  etevated  spirits.  AikI  neyer,  in  any 
age,  have  such  been  entirely  wa&tinff  msder  the  glow-" 
ing-  skies  and  serene  atmosphere  m  Italy.  ^History 
has  recorded  upon  her  pages  many  predous  names,  to 
whom,  in  ctmnaction  with  the  reformatory  movement 
of  Itahr  ut  the  era  of  the  Giarman  reformationymemoiy 
\  nefore  all  athera.  Uey  are  scattered  oyer  the 
whole  comitry.  Scarcely  one  «f  the  chief  oiiiei^-^ 
scaroely  any  ot  the  celebrated  centres  of  learning  re- 
mained without  some  distinguished  disseminator*  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  who  aqapeared  to  h»ye  denved 
hM  fixat  impulse  fr^  Germany.  At  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  itenfte,  Ferrara  ssrw  many  of -the  noblest 
miada  of  the  time  united  together,  men  full  e^  Kpo- 
testant  spirit,  of  whom  we  may  name,  MarcaEnteaio 
Ekuminio,  Cetio  Caloagnini,  Bartdomeo  ISceio,  Fnlyio 
Peiegrino  Morata,  fiiSiher  ^of  1^  ^pioos  and  aceom- 
piished  Olymjna  Moncta.  DCaptes  possessed  in  Juan 
de  Valdes  an  madannted  kmgkt  ior  evangelicaS  truth, 
and  Pavia  collected  her  stud^its  in  jealous  venerataon 
romid  Celins  Secondus  Cnrione  (wno  has  left  us  a 
toncfaing^memorial  of  his  fonr  daughters),  so  early  ripe 
lor  hn^voi,  to  protect  ixim  as  a  shield  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Bomish  court  Erom  the  extremest  point  «f 
Istria  went  out  the  pair  of  bfothers,  Aurelio  and 
Pietro  Paulo  Yergerio,  who  esteemed  true  peaoe  of • 
conscience  much  more  than  the  cap  of  the  cardinaA;. 


*  Tht  Benefit  of  Christ* »  Death:  probtbly  written  by  Aooio] 
Pnleario :  reprinted  in  fac-simtle  m»m  the  Italiao  eaiiicn  of 
15 <S,  ^th  «  French  translation  printed  in  1552  from  copies 
in  the  library  of  St.  John's  Ck>Ueg«,  Cambridge;  to  wnioh 
ia  added  an  Bn^lish  Tcnion,  made  ia  1546,  by  Edward 
Ceortnay,  Eaii  o?  De^onsliire,  now  first  edited  from  a  MB. 
preserved  in  tbo  library  of  the  Untrersity  of  Cambridge, 
with  an  introduction  by  Chnrchill  Babington,  B.D.«  F.Llo. 
London:  Bell  and  Daiby.    i^5.  -  Small  4to. 
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while  Antooio  Bniciolo,  the  Florentine,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  cave  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  his  ooon- 
ttymen  in  their  own  language  as  the  most  powerful 
protest  that  oould  be  made  against  Bomish  errors 
and  usurpations;  and  Bernardino  Ochino,  of  Sienna, 
preached  from  state  to  state  his  thrilling  sermons  on 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  As  simple  preachers 
under  the  monk's  cowl,  or  as  professors  in  the  univer- 
sities, Giovanni  Mollio  at  Bologna,  Paolo  Hicci  at  Mo- 
dena,  Pietro  Martire  YermigU  at  Naples,  Giulio  da 
Milano  at  Venice,  were  men  who,  learned  and  earnest, 
eloquent  and  open-hearted,  gave  course  to  the  gospel 
or  good  news  by  word  and  by  writing,  and  everywhere 
lal>oured  to  promote  it.  Even  the  high  college  of 
cardinals  at  Bome  held  GUspar  Coutarini,  Morone, 
and  Pole,  men  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Reformation,  as  friends  and  favourers  of 
the  doctrine  of  faith  appeared  dangerous  and  suspi- 
cious to  the  Papal  see. 

In  that  memorable  time,  which  saw  the  battle  of 
spirits  for  safety  and  salvation  renewed,  there  issued 
from  the  press  at  Venice  a  publication  written  in  oue 
of  the  dialects  of  Italy,  which  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  important  occurrences  of  the  cen- 
tury. This  pamphlet  was  as  small  in  compeuas  as  it 
was  great  in  spirit.  It  appeared  anonymously,  there- 
fore without  the  influence  of  a  distinguished  name. 
It  bore  also  a  very  simple  title,  but  it  immediatel  v 
made  its  way  throughout  the  whole  of  its  native  land, 
and  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  So  powerful  was  its 
effect)  that  in  proportion  as  it  was  zealously  read  and 
distributed  by  the  fri^ids  of  truth,  it  was  pursued, 
locked  up,  and  destroyed  by  its  enemies.  Tne  book 
had  waged  its  warfare  and  celebrated  its  triumph, 
when  six  years  after  its  appearance  there  had  been 
printed  and  sold  in  Venice  alone,  40,000  copies,  as  we 
are  credibly  informed  by  Vexgerio.  Other  presses, 
particularly  that  at  Modena  under  the  direction  of 
Cardinal  Morone,  appear  to  have  vied  in  activity  with 
those  of  Venice.  And  besides  this,  in  a  few  years 
foreign  countries,  especially  France,  had  appropriated 
the  work  to  themselves  bv  means  of  translations. 

This  extraordinary  result— the  spread  of  this  Tuscan 
pamphlet  was  followed  by  the  equally  singular  fact  of 
its  disappearance.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
printing  of  a  translation  was  undertaken  in  London, 
.  it  appears  not  to  have  been  known  in  the  original 
language;  they  were  contented  with  a  translation  from 
the  French.  It  is  true  that  the  English  translation 
by  Sir  Edward  Courtnay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  early 
as  1548,  now  reprinted,  was  made  from  the  original 
Italian,  but. that  remained  in  manuscript  in  royal 
hands  or  concealed  in  some  library.  At  a  later 
period,  with  one  single  exception,  not  only  no  Italian 
copy,  but  not  even  one  of  the  numerous  and  oft-re- 
peated translations  was  to  be  found  by  those  who  wero 
m  quest  of  the  work.  Neither  Schelhom  nor  Gerdes, 
who  had  instituted  inquiries  respecting  it  both  before 
and  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover the  book  in  any  form.  And  in  our  own  times, 
Maoaolay  following  Leopold  Banke,  bears  witness  to 
its  disappearance,  when  he  says  it  is  as  hopelessly  lost 
as  the  second  decade  of  livy. 

As  the  dispersion  of  this  volume  so  visibly  shows 
the  power  of  heavenly  evangelical  truth  over  the 
minds  of  men  in  a  worldly  church  and  in  a  degenerate 
age,  so  the  disappearance  of  a  work  spread  abroad  in 
so  many  thousand  copies  proves  the  aismal  power  of 
the  Bomish  Inc^uisition,  whose  new  organization,  by 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  occurred  in  the  same  year 
with  the  appearance  of  the  book  at  Venice.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  one  which  appeared  under  the  title: 
Tratti^  tiUusimo  del  Bene/icio  di  Oiesv  Chriete  croci- 
Jlao,  vcno  i  ChriHiarU,     VeMtii$f  164a    ^ii  maaC  ser- 


viceable treatise  of  the  benefit  of  Chriet  crucified  to 
ChriHiamP 

Are  we  asked  what  has  made  this  treatise  on  the 
'^Benefits  of  Christ's  Death*'  so  great  a  phenomenon  to 
literature  and  the  church  1  we  answer,  it  is  the  mighty 
power  of  evangelical  truth,  the  witness  forjustifieation 
oy  faith  on  which  it  lays  so  much  stress.  The  whole 
book  appears  as  such  a  witness ;  and  on  this  account 
its  Papal  opponents,  the  i*epresentatives  of  the  fall 
power  of  the  Inquisition,  have  characterized  the 
volume  as  teeming  with  Lutheran  errors.  "  Conwendio 
cFerrori  et  inganni  Luterani  contennti  in  un  Libretto, 
senza  nome  de  VAutore,  intitolcUo  TraUcUo  utUUeimo 
del  benefiiio  di  Chrieto  crocifuuo:  A  Compendium  of 
the  Lutheran  errors  and  delueions  contained  in  a  little 
anonymoue  hook,  entitled:  'A  most  useful  treatise  on  the 
benefit  derived  from  Christ  crucified,'^*  is  the  title  of  a 
refutation  of  it  written  by  Ambrogio  Caterino,  and 
printed  at  Bome  so  early  as  1644,  almost  immediately 
on  its  appearance;  but  which  at  the  moment  probably 
aided  its  circulation  by  attracting  general  attention 
towards  it. 

The  decision  of  Pallavicini,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  the  test  by  which  we  may  discriminate  between 
Bomanists  and  Reformers,  and  the  source  from  which 
flow  all  their  other  peculiar  doetrines,  that  determina- 
tion from  the  Bomish  side  bears  with  full  force  on  the 
book  of  the  "  Benefits  of  Christ's  Death."  Justification 
by  faith  with  its  twofold  foundation — the  corruption 
of  human  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  uncondi- 
tional merits  of  Christ,  effectual  for  complete  salvation 
on  the  other — ^is  scarcely  more  decidedly  laid  down  in 
any  writing  of  the  Wittemberg  reformers,  than  it  is 
in  this.  And  as  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  after 
the  example  of  the  Beformers  in  their  works,  is 
founded  throughout  on  the  words  of  sacred  Scripture, 
chiefly  on  the  declarations  of  Paul  in  the  epistles  to 
the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  so  this  is  particularly  the 
same  in  what  it  affirms  concerning  the  nature  of  &ith; 
and  in  the  discussion  on  this  point  Paul  and  Luther 
are  lucidly  reflected.  It  forms  an  exoell^t  exposition 
of  that  great  sentiment,  without  the  inward  apprecior 
tion  of  which,  the  religion  of  Christianity,  as  aiifering 
fh>m  that  of  the  old  covenant,  can  never  take  root 

But  in  these  remarks  we  have  only  taken  into  con- 
sideration one,  the  positive  side  of  the  tenets  of  the 
treatise.  The  other,  the  negative  side,  lies  in  its 
opposition  to  Bomish  doctrine  and  practice.  The  ex- 
traordinary signification  of  this  strikes  you  at  first 
sight  It  speaks  openly  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  doctrine  and  observances,  for  its  solu- 
tion of  the  greatest  question  that  concerns  Ufe.  **  Who 
then  can  be  saved  i "  not  only  contains  nothing;  of 
priestly  power  in  the  confessional;  nothing  of  tnoae 
works  of  penance,  on  which  the  Bomish  church 
places  the  highest  value,  but  it  also  expressly  denies 
the  merit  of  good  works  in  themselves,  and  even  the 
possibility  of  the  mere  human  acceptable  fulfilment 
of  the  commands  of  duty.  It  also  destrovs  the  pur- 
chase of  supererogatory  merit,  whence  tne  chair  of 
St  Peter  yet  borrows  its  authority  for  all  indulgences. 
It  destroys,  at  the  same  time,  the  miraculous  sancUty 
of  the  churches  saints,  and  thus  takes  away  the  last 
support  from  its  worship  of  them.  Whilst  the  pre- 
vailmg  doctrine  of  the  age  made  salvation  wh(^y 
dependent  on  the  church  and  its  authoritv,  the  trea- 
tise on  the  "*  BenefiU  of  Christ's  Death  '^  preached 
His  universal  priesthood,  and  placed  the  belie viiur 
Christian  souls  in  the  room  of  a  church  demoralized 
by  corruption  and  error.  This  courageous  avowal — 
this  open  protest  against  Bome  and  Uomish  pdioy, 
appeared  in  Italy  itself,  in  the  very  laud  of  priest- 
craft, where  dungeons  stood  open  ready  for  every 
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oppO0er,  and  the  flames  of  the  stake  were  so  readily 
kindled.  And  this,  too,  happened  at  a  time  when 
Luther's  name  had  already  oecome  as  terrible  in 
Bomish  ears  as  the  voice  of  a  midoiffht  speotre.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  the  least  surprising  tnat  tne  inquisi- 
tor should  Yery  soon  descry  his  prey,  but  we  can  not 
help  beinff  astonished  at  the  success  that  the  so-called 
heretical  book  had  amongst  the  Italian  people. 

The  more  the  success  and  the  contents  oi  the  work 
itself  surprise  us  in  the  present  day,  so  much  deeper 
will  be  our  interest  in  the  question  concerning  its 
writer:  How  is  it  possible  that  the  author  of  such  a 
work  should  stUl  be  doubtful  after  the  lapse  of  300 
years?  To  express  our  own  couTictions,  they  in  no 
way  partake  thoe*  doubts  respecting  the  author  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Banke,  Qiesler,  and  Niedner.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  taken  that  view  which  has 
been  expressed  and  supported  by  Schelhom  as  early 
as  the  yexu*  1737,  and  after  him  by  Riederer,  Qerdis 
Ferrari,  and  Tiraboschi;  in  later  times  by  M'Cree, 
Ayre,  and  Babington. 

As  a  contemporary  with  those  men,  whose  *names 
before-mentioned  mark  the  reformatory  movement 
of  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  there  lived  at  Sienna  a 
man  whose  spiritual  endowments  were  uuited  to  a 
rare  strength  of  character— whose  piety  was  as  pure 
and  deep  as  his  learning  was  ezteosive.  He  was 
public  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Sienna.  As  such  he  stood  eminent  before  aU, 
on  account  of  his  intimate  acauaintance  with  classical 
antiquity,  and  he  shone  at  tne  same  time  as  a  poet 
and  orator  in  the  language  of  Vii^l  and  Cicero.  No 
one  in  a  higher  degree  represented  the  man  of  the 
revived  literature,  and  the  new  learning,  as  it  was 
called.  The  masters  of  antiquity  had  not  estranged 
him  from  ^e  Master  of  all  masters  upon  earth,  and 
for  this  reason  he  became  ereater  than  by  all  his  das- 
sioal  art  and  literature.  Yet  had  these  led  him  more 
directly  to  his  lessons;  for  in  the  original  languages, 
dead  and  almost  forgotten,  he  had  ^ad  and  studied 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  ^is  study  was  an  armoury 
from  whence  he  fetched  heavenly  weapons  against  the 
enemies  of  Divine  truth.  And  it  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  remark,  that  the  numerous  citations  in 
Italian  of  the  sacred  text,  contrary  to  the  Bomish 
custom,  are  taken  from  the  original  Greek  and  not 
from  the  Vulgate.  Is  thdre  not  in  all  these  traits  a 
strikingresemblance  between  the  professor  of  Sienna 
and  of  Wittemberg? 

But  let  us  turn  to  prove  that  in  him  we  should  re- 
cognize the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  ''Benefits 
of  Christ's  Death."  At  the  close  of  the  year  1542, 
Aonio  Paleario  delivered  a  defensive  speech  before  the 
senators  of  Sienna,  to  whom  he  had  been  accused  of 
iMterodoxy  by  his  enemies.  In  this  speech  he  not  only 
professed  the  principles  of  the  Qerman  Beformation 
in  the  most  open  manner,  to  whose  leaders  he  had 
despatched  in  that  very  year  a  brotherly,  encourag- 
ing^ and  admonitory  letter,  but  he  therein  unmis- 
takeably  asserts  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  book, 
and  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

'*  There  are  men  so  bitter,  so  hard-hearted  and  criminal, 
that  they  are  unable  to  approve  the  unlimited  mcroy  which 
hat  been  brought  to  us  by  the  Author  and  God  of  our  salva- 
tJODr  the  King  of  all  Unas  and  peoples.  For  I  have  shown, 
in  a  work  which  I  have  written  this  year  in  Tuscan,  what 
^r§at  htfin^  kave  falt^H  to  the  lot  ofthA  human  race  ikronffh 
tii^  dtmih  of  Ckritt,  and  from  this  an  accusation  has  been 
forged  against  me.  Could  anything  more  shameful  have 
been  thought  or  said  f  I  have  therein  declared  that  no  dou  H 
jihoold  cross  onr  minds  about  the  will  of  the  Most  Hisrh, 
when  Ho  in  whom  the  €k>dhcad  dwells  has  poured  out  His 
blood  from  pure  love  for  our  salvation,  and  by  this  our  hearts 
shonid  rather  be  oompletely  appeased  and  consoled.  By  the 
earliest  and  most  credible  testinioaies  have  I  ooofirmed  tho 


sentiment,  that  they  are  redeemed  from  everv  evil  and  freed 
from  all  guilt  who  Cum  with  their  whole  soul  to  Christ  cru- 
cified, who  give  themselves  to  Him  by  faith*  who  trust  His 
promises,  and  full  of  hope  cleave  to  One  who  will  not  allow 
that  hope  to  be  put  to  shame.  This  representation  appears 
to  the  TwHv4,  whom  I  can  scarcely  call  men,  so  dangerous, 
so  shocking,  so  detestable,  that  they  declare  tho  author 
worthy  of  death  by  fire.  Shonid  it  indeed  bo  necessary  for 
me  to  undergo  this  punishment  for  the  witness  held  forth—* 
for  I  would  rather  know  that  it  was  looked  upon  for  a  witnen 
than  as  a  pamphlets-then,  senators,  no  ono  is  more  happy 
than  J.  For  I  maintain  that  in  this  our  ase,  it  does  not 
become  a  Christian  man  to  die  in  his  bed,  and  as  III  tic  to  be 
aeeuied  and  thrown  into  prison.  It  beseems  us  nither  to 
be  beaten  with  rods,  to  be  hang  by  a  rope,  to  be  sewn  up  in 
sacks  and  thrown  to  wild  beasu,  to  be  roasted  by  fire,  if  by 
such  deadly  torments  the  Truth  of  God  may  be  brought  to 
light."— 0pp.  Palearii,  ed.  Uaibauer,  p.  101»  Ao. 

Shortlv  after  this  passage  there  is  a  further  hint  of 
this  woi4c  JM  the  occasion  of  his  impeachment  before 
the  tribunal  of  Twelve,  where  he  says :  "Let  the  work 
on  the  Benefit  of  Chriefe  Death  be  brought  forward, 
and  let  its  witness  be  proved  to  be  mlse." — 0pp. 
Palearii,  ed.  Halbauer,  b.  L  p.  105. 

Everything  here  agrees  in  placing  it  beyond  doubt 
that  Aonio  Paleario  who  delivered  thb  speech  is  the 
author  of  the  treatise.  The  work  is  openly  pointed 
out  as  of  small  extent, it6e2^iM,  and  as  written  in  Tus- 
can, the  classic  dialect  of  the  Italian  language.  This 
is  worthv  of  consideration,  as  Aonio  F^eario  gene- 
rally made  use  of  the  Latin  in  his  writings.  Further, 
it  says,  that  the  work  treats  of  the  benefits  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mankind  through  the  death 
of  Christ.  As  this  fully  accords  with  tne  title  and 
contents  of  the  book,  so  none  of  the  details  which  are 
parti.cutarly  onoted,  and  that  form  those  points  on 
which  the  auuior  would  dwell  with  most  pl«»ure  are 
wanting  lu  it.  Then  there  is  mention  of  the  credible 
testimonies  borrowed  from  antiquity,  by  which  no- 
thing can  be  meant,  except  i;h«  oaotationB  from  pa- 
tristic liteiiiture  to  be  found  in  tlM  volume.  Ana  it 
is  here  worthy  of  notice  that  Aonio  Paleario  also  re- 
marks in  the  same  speech,  that  if  any  one  oompUun 
of  the  Grennan  Theologian  for  his  view  of  faith,  the 
accusation  must  also  be  extended  to  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Cyril,.  Iren»us,  Hilary,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 
If  he  has  taken  these  Fathers  of  the  Church  for  his 
patterns,  how  can  he  be  reproached  with  it,  and  how 
can  it  be  said  on  that  account  that  I  hold  my  doctrine 
with  the  G^erwian  .'~Opp.  Palearii,  b.  L  p.  93.  And 
this  intimation  affects  our  question  thus  fiir :  in  the 
treatise  on  the  **  Benefits  of  Christ's  Death,"  we  find  four 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  thns  named  expressly 
and  repeatedly  dted,  namely — Augustine,  Hilary, 
Origen,  and  IrensBus;  besides  these,  Basil,  Ambrose, 
and  Bernard  are  slso  quoted.  W — . 

To  ht  continued.  W — . 


LETTER  UPON  QUAKERISM— NO.  IL 
For  The  Britisu  Faisitd. 
{Continued  from  page  174.) 
Mt  former  notice  of  this  work  having  extended  to 
some  length,  and  there  being  some  othes  portions  of 
it  to  which  I  wish  to  advert,  I  purpose  disposing  of 
them  in  this  second  paper,  which  I  hope  will  not  oc- 
cupy much  of  your  valuable  space.    . 

^  Quaker  '  testimonies,'  or  the  views  of  the  fiithers 
of  their  church,  might  not  untruly  be  called  the 
Christ  of  Quakerism.  Whatever  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report  in  the  Christian  world  outside  of  Quaker- 
ism must  be  wrong,  if  it  clash  with  these  loved  *  testi- 
monies.' "    P.  49. 

These  testimonies  are  based  upon  soriptund  truth, 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with  them 
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being  framed  and  etrtablished,  as  we  believe^  in  the 
uutbority  of  that  Wisdom  wfaidi  is  profitable  to  direst; 
tbeir  maintensaee  is  a  daty  incnmbent  upon  all  our 
members. 

This  writer  maj  tbink  '<  In  general  estimation  the 
Society  of  Eriends,  as  a  religiow  body,  has  been  in  our 
day,  too  highly  regarded.  A  body  politic,  kept  to- 
gether by  sage  ndes  of  worldly  wisaom." 

If  these  rules  were  the  ofiSsiHriog  of  mere  worldly 
wiad<»n,  they  wonld  not  have  existed  so  long  as  they 
have,  or  have  contribated  to  the  respect  with  which 
'We  may  be  regarded ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  other- 
wise that  we  are  Ihns  estimated. 

''  The  early  Friends  oonfidnidy  believed  that  tiie 
abundant  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  spirit  prectieted 
by  Joel,  and  commented  on  by  Peter  m  Aota  iL,  was 
in  their  day  experiencing  the  ^lenazy  fulfilment  to 
which  we  yet  look  forwam." 

To  show  that  the  early  Friends  were  not  singolar 
in  their  views  upon  this  point,  I  diall  quote  from  the 
writings  of  two  emment  EpiscopalianB.  The  first 
extract  is  from  1}ie  son  of  a  bishop,  Henry  Soougal  :■ — 
"This"  (the  prophecy  of  Jo^)  "is  most  irreligionsly 
restrained  to  the  extraordinary  efitnum  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  Penteosat  This  is  deariy  oontrazy  to  tiie 
promises  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  and  the 
whole  current  of  the  New,  and  to  nothing  more  than 
our  Saviour's  most  divine  prayer,  wherein  he  expresses, 
he  was  not  interceding  for  his  disciples  only,  but  for 
all  that  should  believe  on  kis  name  through  their 
word.  Bo  that  all  these  sublime  eflbots  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  of  being  oae  in  Gk>d,  that  Christ  might  be  in 
them,  &C.,  are  there  prayed  for,  and  certainly  granted 
them." 

In  reference  to  this  subject^  Sir  Matthew  Hak 

says : — *^  It  is  eontinued  and  lAall  nata  the  end  ef  tiie 

world,  though,  by  xvascm  of  the  oomiption  ef  the  fives 

and  manners  of  maiddnd,  not  widi  equal  snooess.'* 

'^The  early  Friends  spake  much  asainst  'coUeoe 
teaching.'  Their  repeatedly  published  views  oC  the 
Holy  Spirit — ^their  peculiar  view  of  this  as  the  only 
needful  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
evidently  rendered  human  cultivation  unnecessary." 
P.  33. 

Observe  what  Br.  GeB^iuiother  Episcopalian, has  to 
say  on  the  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry: — 
^  This  mward  essential  word  must  first  be  in,  and 
appear  in  those-who  are  tiie  vehides  oi  it  unto  men, 
before  they  can  be  ibis  voice  of  God  and  Christ  crying 
to  them.  For  so  the  Son  must  first  be  in  Paul,  before 
he  could  preadh  him  among  the  heathen.'* 

"Friends*  writings  seldom  dwell  upon  prophetic 
times."    P.  103. 

^  Wiscfy  oonsidenng  thut  our  business  is  to  cio  the 
day's  wodc  m  tiie  day,  and  to  "  avoid  all  vain  q>eeu- 
lations  upon  unfulfilled  prophecy,''  we  ''  forbear  from 
presumptuously  endeavouring  to  determine  the  fhtore 
government  of  the  wodd  or  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 
Besides,  such  studies  have  a  tendency  to  distract  our 
attention  from  our  own  proper  work  as  moral  agents 
in  the  world ;  tbey  encourage  spiritual  indolence,  from 
the  vague  belief  thal^  we  are  to  expect  some  extraor- 
dinary manifestation  of  supematursl  power  to  reno- 
vate the  world,  instead  of  making  use  dftiusee  means 
and  appUaaoes  whitA  fie  htBare  us.    iUeada'  views 


axe  of  a  moreeneoursgiag  nature — ^moire  in  the  epiiit 
of  the  fidlowing  anioBaiting  eoonsel  of  Soovgid : — 
''  Away,  then,  with  all  perj^exing  fears  and  despond- 
ing thoughts ;  to  undertake  vigorously,  and  rely  con- 
fidently on  the  Divine  assistance,  is  more  than  half 
the  conquest  Let  us  arise  and  be  doing,  and  the 
Lord  will  be  with  ut.  It  is  true,  x«iigiMi  in  tiia  aoids 
of  men  is  the  immediate  work  of  God,  and  aH  our 
uatnrsl  endeavours  can  neither  produce  it  alone,  nor 
merit  those  supernatural  aids  by  which  it  must  be 
wrought.  The  Holy  Ghost  must  come  upon  us^  and 
the  power  of  the  highest  must  ovexshadow  us,  betee 
that  holy  thiji^caa  be  begotten,  and  Christ  be  fenned 
in  us.  But  yet  we  most  not  expeet  this  whole  "woA 
must  be  done  witiiout  eoneurring  endeavours  cff  outv. 
We  must  not  be  loitering  in  the  ditch,  fill  omnipotence 
pulls  us  from  thence.  He  oreated  us  at  first  in  a 
happy  condition,  and  now,  when  we  are  fidlen  Upom  It, 
he  hath  ooBumitiad  the  care  of  our  eoals  to  no  meaner 
person  than  the  eternal  Son  of  his  love.  Tt  is  He 
that  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  what  enemies 
can  be  too  strong  for  us  when  we  are  figbting  under 
His  banners.  Let  us  encourage  ouxsdves  witk  tbeae 
mighty  aids  we  are  toaxpeet  in  this  spustaal  wadkn ; 
finr  greater  is  He  that  is  Ibr  us  than  all  tiiat  can  rise 
up  against  us.  The  -eternal  God  is  our  refuge,  and 
andemeath  are  the  everlasting  arms.  Let  us  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might, 
for  He  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  oar  waemieB.'' 

"  To  displace  a  cruoified  Savioor  from  His  veyal 
throne  in  our  hearCs  affections,  and  have  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  *  peroeptible '  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
SpidVs  working  in  us,  irretpaatimj  at  baa  oft  been 
said,  of  Scripture  teanhing,  must  have  been  iiie  in- 
vention of  one  who  possibly  eaqMrieaesB  the  garb  «f 
an  angel  of  light,  to  be  among  the  most  effMtive  «f 
has  devioes.  ft  is  not  by  a  light  within,  bat  by  Bis 
own  Son,  <  ike  bxiehtnesa  of  His  fflorr,'  tiiat  God  Inrth 
qxiken  to  us  'in  these  lastdaysJ'''    B.  67« 

Passing  by  ^bmm  rvokleBS  assertions,  to  be  notioed 
more  partioulariy  presestiy,  we  come  upon  the  follow- 
ing:—   • 

"  Therels  muchmysticlsm  pervading  the  old  Qnaker 
publica&na;  and  there  are  yet  Friends,  who,  if  you 
speak  of  plain  Bible  truths,  will  teQ  you  that  Wsat 
vou  quote  is  outward  knowle«^,  iaplymg  that  thtt^ 
have  mward  t.eacbing8  of  higho:  value  thui  the  boak 
of  God."    P.sa 

With  regard  to  the  ^arge  of  mytitiowmy  it  is  qiato 
sfvidflKt  that  this  writo'  baa  soareely  a  g&mwr  of 
the  nature  of  what  be  is  treating,  and  Hierefore  €ke 
least  said  win  be  the  soonest  nuderBtood  by  bim;  but 
early  Friends,  with  large  experience  of  spiritual  truth, 
have  cautioned  their  readers  against  stumbling  at  the 
recital  of  some  of  their  experiences,  telling  the  reader 
he  may  not  have  arrived  at  such  results— be  may  know 
somewhat  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  of  tiie  spmtnal 
exercises  therein  depicted.  In  reference  to  this  writei's 
views  on  the  aubjeet  of  the  perceptible  iafluenoe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  kindred  assoeiatians  of  wait- 
iiig  upon,  and  communion  with  God,  I  shall  give  the 
sentiments  of  some  eminent  men,  who  were  fipiseo- 
palians,  and  others  bolding  like  views.  They  were 
not  of  us,  but  with  us,  in  these  essential  maUera  of 
human  concernment:— 
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^I  come  now  to  give  an  aoconnt  vfhj  I  designated 
it  bj  the  name  ci  IHviae  Ufe;  and  so  it  may  be  called, 
not  only  in  regard  of  its  fountain — having  Qod  for  its 
author,  and  being  wrought  in  the  seiklB  of  men,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — bat  also  in  regard  of 
its  nature.  It  is  a  beasi  of  the  eternal  light,  a  di-op 
of  that  iniinite  ooeaa  of  goodness,  and  they  who  ajre 
endaed  with  it  may  be  said  te  ha^e  Qod  dweUIng  in 
their  souis,  and  Ckrist  laraMd  wilhia  them/'— J7. 

«•  The  L6rd  himself  is  that  living  principle  of  light, 
life^  power,  and  mighty  by  whom  the  people  of  God 
perform  all  their  works;  which  He  is  therefore  said 
t*  do  in  them,  yea,  wiUioiit  whom,  being  separated 
as  vine  branches  fiom  the  stock,  we  can  do  nothing/' 

**  As  to  the  illumination  of  the  understan£ng,  cer- 
tainly what  the  sun  is 'to  the  sentient  eye,  that  and 
niiieh  more  is  Almighty  Qod  to  ^0  Bund  ^  man.  'In 
thy  light  shfta  w«  see  Hght'  'This,^  says  He, 'isthe 
trae  Itght  that  eniightenetb  eveiy  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world/  They  who  truly  fear  God,  have  a 
secret  guidance  from  a  higher -wisdom^  than  what  is 
bavely  human,  namely,  the  ^irit  of  truth  and  wisdom, 
whidi  doesrwlly, though  secntly, pmvsnt  and  guide 
them.  Any  man  that  sincerely  and  truly  fears  Al- 
mighty €rod,  and  caUs  and  relies  upon  Him  ibr  his 
direction,  has  it  as  really  as  a  son  has  the  counsel  and 
direction  of  his  £ither;  and  though  the  voice  be  not 
asdiblfl^  yet  it  is  equally  as  real,  as  if  a  man  heaid.  a 
vsiee   eaying  'This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it'"— /S^V 

^1  repent  of  all  my  life,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  I  spent  in  communion  with  God>  and  in  doing 
good."— />r.  23ioftiM. 

'^  1  gratefully  reeeiw  tsoA  Kjoiee  is  the  Hght  of 
revdation,  which  has  set  me  at  rest  in  many  things, 
the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no  means 
make  out  to  me."*-«/ai&»  Looka^ 

"  G«d  has  not  dnied  me  the  anppost  of  Bis  Holy 
Sphnt,  in  this  my  loa^  day  of  eslamity;  b«t  He  has 
esabled  me,  in  some  measure,  to  rejoice  in  Him  ss 
my  portion  for  ever.  He  has  provided  a  remedy  for 
aU  our  griefs,  by  His  sure  promises  of  another  life; 
^diars  there  is  no  death,  nor  any  pain  nor  trouble, 
bntfulness  of  joy  m  the  pvesenoe'of  Him  who* made 
u%  Mod  who  wUl  kve  us  for  ever." — lady  Rotebd 

The  foHowIng  was  addressed  to  Eulatrode  White- 
loskCf  Cromwell's  ambassador,  by  Qxenstisniy  the 
chaiiselloar  of  Swedaa:*— ''Yoaassnow  in  ths  prans 
of  ysur  age  and  vigour,  snd  in  gnat  fitvomp  and  busi- 
ness; but  all  this  will  leave  yeu,  and  you  wiH  one  day 
better  understand  and  reHsh  what  I  say.  Tou  wfU 
then  find,  that  there  is  more  wisdom,  truth,  eomfixrt, 
and  pleasunBi  in  reiina|r  **^  ^  taming  your  heart 
U/um  ths  workl  ta  ths  good  ^irit  of  God^  snd  in 
iBSiling  th^BSbH  thsn  in  sE  1^  courts  and  fiivomni 
of  priness.*^  And  the  afbresaid  Whitelocke  thus 
moralizes  on  the  sams  theme :  "I  have  ever  thcught 
there  has  been  but  one  true  religion  in  the  worJd^ 
and  that  is  ths  work  of  Ihs  Spirit  of  God  iu  the 
hssssts  sod  souls  of  men.    ttsss  have  bssn,  indss^ 


many  dispensations  of  Qod,  suited  to  His  own  wise 
ends,  and  adapted  to  the  low  and  uncertain  state  of 
man  in  the  world.  But  the  eld  world  had  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  it  strove  with  them^—and  the  new  world 
has  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
it  strove  with  all;  and  they  who  have  been  led  by  it, 
have  been  the  good  people  in  every  dispensation  of 
God  to  mankind.  I  myself  must  say,'  that  I  have 
felt  it  from  a  child,  convincing  me  of  my  evil  and 
vanity.  It  has  often  given  me  a  true  measure  of  thig 
pooir  world,  and  some  taste  of  Divine  things;  and  it 
is  my  grief  that  I  did  not  earlier  apply  my  soul  to  it. 
I  can  say  that^  sines  my  retirement  firem  ^»  greatness 
and  hucries  of  the  world,  I  have  felt  something  of  the 
woxlc  and  oomfort  of  it;  sad  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  both  ready  and  aUe  to  instruct,  and  lead,  and  pre- 
serve  thoss  who  wiil  humbly  and  nnoerely  regard 
it.  So  that  my  rel!gi<n  is  the  good  Spirit  of  God  in. 
my  heart,  I  measy  what  that  has  wrought  in  me,  and 
for  me/' 

Our  anthor,iu  continuation,  observes^—^ The  Society 
is  crumbling,  not  through  attack  from  without,  but 
through  inherent  weakness.  Well  aware  of  its  own 
present  and  past  statistics,  its  dedeasion  is  self-ao- 
knowledged;  out  to  anything  but  the  true  cause  is  this 
ascribed.  Increase  of  wealth  in  some,  and  coDsequent 
commingling  with  the  great;  to  over-anxiety  respecting* 
trade;  to  forgetfulness  of  their  predecessors;  to  unsano- 
^fied  knowledge;  to  vanity,  woridliuess,  && 

*' A  system  without  life,  like  a  soul  that  is  dead,  can- 
not investigate  its  own  condition.  Would  that  some 
good  man  would  condescend  to  study  Quaker  errorsi 
3oeely  tracing  their  developments.  He  could  then 
seise  the  true  point  of  attads.  By  the  investigation 
of  the  Quaker  thecs'y,  he  will  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  citadel,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  sueosssf ul  demo^ 
lition;  and  very  many  imprisoned  souls  miffht  be 
brought  to  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  woula  make 
his  people  free."— P.  23. 

lliat  the  Society  of  Friends  has  duninished  (in  this 
country)  I  am  not  (Hsposed  to  deny;  but  numbers  are 
not  always  a  criterion  of  strength,  nor  popular  appro* 
elation  the  test  of  truth.  And  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  body,  we  should  take  into  con« 
sideration  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the 
course  of  legislation.  In  the  amelioration  of  our 
criminal  code — the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery — the  repeal  of  oppressive  laws — the  cause  of 
peace,  and  such  other  measures  as  pertain  to  legisla- 
tive action.  Friends  have  taken  a  conspicuous  and 
decided  port,  liberally  devoting  both  time  and  money 
to  promote  their  success.  And  whatever  influence 
they  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  legislature  is  attri- 
butable entirely  to  their  character  as  a  rdigious  body, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  our  censor,  that  wa 
"are  rather  a  body  politic,  kept  together  by  sage  rules 
of  worldly  wisdom/'  "A  system  without  life,"  w© 
are  told,  "  like  a  soul  that  is  dead,  cannot  investigate 
ita  own  condition/'  It  would  be  strange  if  it  could; 
bui  Qaakesism  is  not  reduced  to  thai  k>w  M>  yet,, 
thsugh  tiiia  descripSion  may  be  mere  appropriate  to 
some  of  its'  adherents,  ibr  nominal  professors  will  be 
fbund  in  all  religious  communities,  like  the  camp- 
followers  of  an  army  encumbering  the  maEch.  But  is 
our  opponent  capable  of  investigating  its  condition  t 
Evidently  not^  for  ha  mistnkss  tnith  km  error,  and 
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strength  fpr  weakneas.    Hia  vision  is  obscured  with 

the  film  of  prejudice. 
**  Go^dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-»alTe:  ask  of  Him, 
Or  ask  of  wbomaoeTcr  He  has  taught. 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 

But  there  are  individuals  in  the  Society  fully  qualified 
to  investigate  its  condition,  and  to  devise  a  remedy, 
and  they  are  not  slothful  in  the  work;  still  they  can- 
not enforce  compliance,  nor  change  men's  hearts:  they 
can  but  persuade  and  exhort,  fully  sensible  that,  "  ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."     It  is  to  the  fidelity 
of  these  guardians  of  her  interest  that  the  Society 
looks  for  its  progressive  enlargement  and  strength, 
and  in  this  responsible  and  dignified  service,  they 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  hope,  and  sustained  by  the 
promise  recorded  in  Holy  Writ— "that  a  little  one 
shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  great^ 
nation;  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time." 

The  reasons  quoted  for  our  decline  are  true  ones, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  ramifications  of  the  one 
primal  cause — an  unwillingness  to  bend  to  the  yoke^ 
and  submit  to  that  self-denial  which  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit  suggests.    "  A  city  that  is 
set  upon  a  hiU  cannot  be  hid;"  a  little  leaven  may  leaven 
the  whole  lump;  and  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of 
its  doctrines,  will  be  the  moral  influence  of  a  church, 
however  small  its  numbers.    With  respect  to  the 
good  man  whose  aid  our  opponent  invokes,  to  trace 
the  development  of  Quaker  error,  so  as  to  seize  the 
true  point  of  attack,  it  might  fare  with  him  as  it  did 
of  old  with  Balaam,  when  sent  to  curse  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  bel¥)ld  he  blessed  them  altogether.   Or, 
peradventure  the  hand  of  the  assailant  might  be  ar- 
rested  in  the  work  of  demolition  by  the  injunction : 
"  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it"    The  author 
of  this  *' Letter  upon  Quakerism"  has  planted  his 
batteries  against  the  walls  of  our  Zion;  but  he  has 
discovered  no  vulnerable  point,  and  it  might  be  pro- 
fitable for  him  to  ponder  on  the  exhortation  of  Gama- 
liel in  a  former  age :  '*  Refrain  from  these  men,  and 
let  them  alone;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  Qod,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  if    The  garrison,  though  weak- 
ened by  desertions  and  death,  still  hoMa  its  own,  and, 
I  trust,  will  continue  to  do  so,  undismayed  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  approachiug  downfall,  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  its  adversaries,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  truth 
through  our  Uving  Head,  and  evei^blessed  BedBeoier 
— confirmatory  of  the  position  so  ably  illniltttited  and 
sustained  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Friend^  that 
'^  Quakerism  is  not  Evanescent,  but  Enduring." 
4th  Month,  lOth,  1856.  X 

Feiends  IK  THE  Unitsd  States.— A  New  York 
paper  of  recent  date,  states,  that  from  the  official 
statistloB  of  the  Friends  in  the  United  States,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  715  Meeting-houses,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  283.023.  in  Maryland,  they 
have  26  Meeting-houses,  ana  7760  members;  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1  Meeting-house  aud  200  mem- 
bers ;  in  Yii^nia,  14  Meeting-houses  and  6300  mem- 
bers; and  in  Pennsylvania,  their  favourite  state,  141 
MeetiDg-houses,  and  60,974  members. 


Corres(ponT)ifn(f« 

ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS'  TESTIMONY 

AGAINST  TITHES. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tbs  Bsmsn  Frikkd. 
Dear  Friends,-— In  the  columns  of  your  London 
contemporary,  of  this  month,  appears  an  article  en- 
titled, •*  Observations  on  Benlrcnarge,  addressed  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,'*  wherein  the  writer  introduoea 
a  quotation  from  Barclay's  Apology,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  eminent  apolog^t  differed  in  sen- 
timent from  the  greater  part  of  his  brethren  on  the 
subject  of  tithes. 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
32d  section,  under  the  head  Ministry;  but  in  order 
that  Barclay's  meaning  may  be  more  deariy  under- 
stood, I  will  also  ffive  the  preceding  sentence.    The 
two  sentences  run  wius :  "The  only  way,  then,  soundly 
to  reform  and  remove  all  these  abuses,  and  take  awav 
the  ground  and  occasion  of  them,  is,  to  take  away  all 
stinted  and  forced  maintenance  and  stipends.    [And 
seeing  these  things  (tithes)  were  anciently  given  by 
the  people,  thatthey  (or  let  them)  return  again  into 
the  public  treasure,  and  therebv  the  people  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  them,  for  that  they  may  supply 
for  those  public  taxations  and  impositions  that  are 
put  upon  tnem,  and  may  ease  themselves  of  them."] 
The  writer  of  the  "Observations"  is  one  of  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  Frienda 
bear  their  testimony  against  Tithes;  and  by  way  of 
claiming  Barclay  as  one  holding  similar  opinions,  in* 
forms  us,  that  "the  majority  of  the  Society  did  not 
accept  Bobert  Barclay's  statement,  and  in  some  8ab« 
sequent  editions  of  the  Apology  the  passage  above 
quoted  (in  brackets)  was  actually  suppressed."    Not 
to  do  the  writer  an  injustice,  I  again  quote  his  words: 
"It  is  clear  to  me  that  B.  Barclay,  when  he  wrote  his 
Apology,  considered  the  right  to  take  tithes  a  pro- 
perty, much  as  he  objected  to  its  application."  Further 
on,  he  adds,  "R  Barclay  would  not  have  thought  it 
right  to  acquit  the  owners  of  land  of  this  claim  7'  and 
writes  approvingly  of  those  "  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieve the  claims  of  property  to  be  paramount,  whatever 
may  be  the  obiections  to  its  application." 

Although  the  writer  of  this  article,  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken,  does  not  express  the  senti- 
ment in  so  many  words,  yet  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
infer  that  Barclay  himself  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  pay  tithes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  Barclay  consi- 
dered tithes  as  property  of  which  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  right  that  the  owners  of  the  land  should 
be  acquitted ;  in  the  second  place,  we  have  the  con- 
scientious belief  of  eom€  amongst  us  who  consider  the 
claims  of  property  paramount  whatever  may  be  the 
objections  to  its  application ;  from  these  premises,  by 
a  peculiar  process  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at^  that  the  apologist  would  have  paid  tithes  I 
Let  us  take  the  opposite  view,  and  grant  that  Bar- 
clay (whose  elaborate  Apology,  would,  we  may  well 
suppose,  place  him  in  a  position  of  harmony  and  unity 
with  earfy  Friends)  believed  that  tithes  had  no  place 
in  the  Cliristian  dispensation,  refused  to  own  or  to 
pay  them,  and  suflfered  with  his  brethren  in  reli|poiis 
profession,  for  Uie  testimony  of  a  good  oonsdenoe^ 
what  possible  object  had  the  writer  in  view  in  brinff- 
iug  forward  this  quotation  from  the  Apoloayf    Ha 
must  have  believed  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
Barclay  held  views  in  unison  with  early  Friends,  and 
approved  of  their  (practical)  testimony  against  tithes, 
or  he  did  not.    It  the  former,  the  quotation,  which 
cannot  be  rightly  understood,  nor  is  it  fidr  to  giva^ 
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without  the  context,  serves  no  apparent  puroose, 
oept  to  elucidate  Barclay's  opinions,  incidentally  gi' 


ex- 


given 


torn  amongst  other  denominations  so  to  style  nearly  all 
grades,  that  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  query  what  has 


of  what  may  be  termed  the  politicil  aspect  of  the  become  of  that  useful  and  honourable  part  of  the  corn- 
question;  and  it  should  ever  be  rememlbered,  that 
titlies  are  a  complex  subject— have  their  legal  and 
historical,  as  well  as  religious  points  of  view,  though  it 
is  the  latter  more  especially  that  concerns  us  as  a 
Society.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  writer  of  the  "Observations"  believes  that 
Barclay  did  not  approve  the  testimony  of  the  Society 
against  tithes — that  that  eminent  apologist  did  not 
unite  with  our  predecessors  in  the  Truth  in  their 
faithful  witnessing  against  these  usurpations— let  him 
say  so  honestly,  explicitly,  and  undisguisedly;  but  do 
not,  by  artful  statements,  and  by  an  adroit  exempli- 
fication of  the  suppressio  veri,  leave  it  to  his  readers 
to  surmisej  that  Barclay,  on  this  important  question, 
was  otherwise  than  in  complete  unity  with  the  general 
body  of  the  Society.  A. 

6th  Month,  20ih,  1856. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WATCHING  AGAINST  INNO- 

VATIONS. 

To  the  Editobs  of  Tax  British  Fanjn). 

EsTEfacED  Friends, — It  appears  to  me  that  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  in  our  Society  a  peculiar  need 
of  watching  against  some  innovations  of  the  worldly 
spirit  and  practices,  which  many  amongst  us,  not  only 
of  the  young,  but  those  also  further  advanced  in  life, 
are  anxious  to  introduce,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  greater  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  more  extended 
charity.  They  assure  us  that  a  conforming  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  views  and  customs  of  those  of  other 
denominations  will  much  increase  our  usefulness,  bv 
being  the  means  of  throwing  down  the  barriers  which 
separate  us  from  others ;  ana  be  likely.to  enable  them 
to  see  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  our  principles  in 
essential  points.  This  manner  of  reasoning  may 
sound  plausible,  and  is  peculiarly  satisflGustory  and 
congemal  to  some,  who  often  feel  that  to  act  the  part 
of  a  consistent  Friend  in  all  particulars,  and  at  all  times, 
involves  more  self-denial,  and  leads  into  a  narrower 
path,  than  is  pleasant  to  the  natural  part.  But  is  the 
way  to  the  kingdom  changed  ?  do  not  the  terms  re- 
main the  same,  as  when  our  blessed  Bedeemer  uttered 
the  words,  **  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
cfeny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me?" 
The  same  Christian  simplicity  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  inculcates,  is  still  bmding,  and  will  ever  remain 
to  be  so,  on  those  who  are  sincerely  endeavouring  to 
walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord,  and  to  live  in  true 
dedication  of  heart  to  His  teachings. 

When  we  call  to  mind  how  deeply  and  patiently  our 
early  Friends  suffered,  in  the  support  of  their  testi- 
monies against  the  worldly  practices  and  spirit  which 
then  prevailed  (and  which  no  less  at  the  present  time 
continues  to  bring  reproach  on  those  who  are  professing 
to  be  the  followers  of  the  humble  and  lowly  Jesusj^ 
should  it  not  excite  in  us  the  earnest  endeavour  to  es- 
cape the  condemnation,  which  assuredly  will  be  ours,  if 
we  are  setting  li^ht  by,  and  trampling  under  feet  those 
precious  principles,  to  uphold  which  die^  counted  noth- 
ing too  dear  to  part  with,  not  even  life  itself.  When  we 
read  of  how  much  some  of  these  worthies  suffered  on 
joining  the  then  despised  sect  of  the  Quakers,  adopting 
the  p&in  scriptural  language,  and  avoiding  all  the 
vain  customs  and  ever-varying  fashions  of  the  world, 
can  we  doubt  but  that  they  were  divinely  required  so 
to  dol 

In  addition  to  many  other  inconsistencies,  I  have 
been  much  struck  of  late  with  a  practice  which  in- 
creasingly prevails  amongst  us,  of  calling  men  and 
women  ^  Gentlemen  and  7/xdiesP    It  is  how  the  cus- 


munity  who  used  to  be  designated  men  and  women. 
That  people  generally,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashions,  should  call  us  so,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  but  when  we  hear  Friends  themselves  so 
tenacious  in  applying  these  titles  to  each  other^  does  it 
not  seem  a  wide  departure  from  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  Quakerism !  Would  it  not  sound  strange  and 
inconsistent  to  hear  our  Meetings  for  Discipline  called 
Quarterly  or  Monthly  Meetings  of  "  Gentlemen  and 
Lady"  Friends?  and  is  it  the  less  inconsistent  to  Use 
these  appellations  on  other  occasions  ? 

O  !  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  deluding  our- 
selves with  what  some  are  so  anxious  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, viz.,  that  the  present  too  general  conformity 
amongst  us  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  setting 
aside  what  are  called  the  peculiarities,  is  a  proof  of 
greater  health  in  the  body  and  an  incr^^sed  Christian 
uberality.  We  know  that  plain  dress  and  address 
can,  of  themselves,  do  nothing  towards  cleansing  the 
heart;  but  as  tests  of  our  obedience  to  Him  who 
testified,  '^I  am  not  of  this  world,"  and  who  leads  His 
humble  followers  out  of  its  spirit,  they  cannot  be 
deemed  trifles  or  non-essentials ;  and  as  we  are  con- 
cerned to  bend  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
that  wiU  becomes  subdued  through  His  power  which 
is  gratified  by  a  conformity  to  the  world,  the  more 
I  shul  we  see  the  evils  of  our  inconsistencies,  and  all 
superfluity  in  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  will  naturally  fall 
off  as  the  leaves  in  autumn;  and  we  shall  increasingly 
feel,  that  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  high  privi- 
leffe,  to  be  faithful  in  upholding  the  precious  testi- 
monies which  are  given  us  as  a  people  to  bear.  But 
how  great  is  the  necessity  for  those  who  feel  called 
upon  to  lay  aside  superfluity  in  dress,  &c,  and  appear 
aa  consistent  Friends,  to  be  vigilant  over  their  own 
hearts,  and  seek  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  watchfulness 
and  prayer ;  lest^  by  the  indulgeno*  of  evil  disposi- 
tions, or  giving  way  to  a  lightness  in  demeanour  or 
conversation,  tney  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  others,  and  give  occasion  for  it  to  be  said,  they  are 
"  straining  at  a  gnat^  and  swallowing  a  camel ! " 

In  conclusion,  may  we  bear  in  mind  that  refusing 
a  compliance  with  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world,  is,  of  itseL^  making  a  hi^h  profession:  but  let 
not  this  view  discourage  us,  or  induce  us  to  wish  to 
lower  the  standiurd;  rather  may  it  stimulate  us,  with 
increased  earnestness  of  spirit,  to  keep  inward  unto 
the  Lord,  seeking  daily,  and  much  oftener  than  the 
day,  for  the  "  renewings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which, 
as  they  are  faithfully  sought  for,  will  be  ^'shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord" — through 
whose  power  alone  can  ability  be  obtained  to  per- 
severe in  an  upright,  humble,  and  consistent  walk ; 
and  a  preservation  be  experienced,  from  bringing 
any  shade  or  tarnish  on  His  blessed  truth. — Your 
fritndy  -*•.*•  D.  L.  P. 


ON    SCRIPTURAL   DIVINE    NAMES  OR   TITLES, 

AND  TDB  IXPORTANOK  Of  TBXZa  BIUBT  AFPBOFBIATIOir. 

For  Tub  Bbitxsh  Fbzend. 

§  1.  The  signification  of  the  Nambb  and  Terms  madt 

use  of  in  any  particular  science  are  necessary  tc 

be  known  by  every  learner  in  the  first  place, 

I  SUPPOSE  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  it  would 

be  useless  to  attempt  to  master  a  science,  without 

first  obtaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  naine^ 

and  terms  employed  by  common  consent  to  record  oi 

convey  the  knowledge  of  it.     For  what  would  be 

thought  of  the  mathematician  who  should  set  out  tc 

teach  the  problems  of  Euclid  to  his  class,  without 
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first  imparting  the  definition  of  a  mathematical  point, 
line,  or  angle,  &c.1  Or  how  could  any  one  commend 
the  chemist,  on  the  delivery  of  his  opening  lecture,  if 
he  dashed  out  at  once  before  an  uninformed  audience 
into  a  rapid  enumeration  and  description  of  the  mar- 
vellous compounds  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  carbon 
and  nitrogen^  without  having  given  any  previous  ex- 
planation of  the  qualities  of  these  elementary  sub- 
stances? Surely,  in  either  case,  all  the  knowledge 
and  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  would  be  lost  on  the 
wondering  hearers,  simply  for  want  of  clearing  the 
way  by  a  timely  description  of  the  names  and  (quali- 
ties of  the  things  introduced  as  his  initiatory  subjects. 
It  must  indeed  be  evident  to  the  teacher,  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  every  student  should  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of  science,  before 
he  can  reasonably  expect  to  know  anything  of  ite  in- 
terior mysteries. 

\^  To  the  acquidtion  of  a  dear  and  correct  knowledge 
of  natural  tJiings,  it  is  iieceseary  thai  the  names 
and  terms  of  Natural  Science,  made  as  they  are  by 
inan,  and  adopted  as  best  by  all,  should  be  used 
by  <dl  in  the  same  Uniporm  Sbnss. 
For  those  utterances  of  the  human  voice,  whicii  we 
call  worch,  are  only  distinct  sounds  formed  of  the 
breath  of  man  by  hi«  organs  of  spee^  and  serving 
by  common  ooasent  as  signs  of  distinct  things,  or 
tokens  of  the  pictures  of  such  things  pasiung  b^oro 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  euch  pictures  being  termed 
ideas.     Now  when  a  party  of  two  or  more  persons 
converse  together  on  any  given  topic,  and  one  of  these 
employs  terms,  denoting  the  chief  things  tattced  of  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  is  h^  in  com- 
mon acceptation  with  the  othera,  how  can  the  same 
uniformity  of  view  be  obtained,  or  the  same  fulness 
of  unity  be  lelt,  as  if  all  were  unanimoaB  on  the  mean- 
ing of  every  term,  and  used  each  in  the  same  sense  ? 
To  employ  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that  whidb 
is  given  to  them  by  our  neighbour,  is,  in  effect,  to 
speak  to  him  in  another  tongue;  and  if  this  be  done, 
how  can  we  understand  one  another's  speech  ?    Would 
not  this  be  something — (were  the  subject  of  a  serious 
import)— very  like  an  attempt  to  re-enaot  the  part  of 
the  builders  of  Babel,  when  their  language  was  con- 
founded? of  whom  it  is  said,  "so  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.**     The  inevitable  tendency  of  so  unwise  and  in- 
congruous a  practice  is  certainly  to  endanger  a  scatter- 
ingt  and  not  in  any  degree  to  secure  a  gathering  into 
a  closer  union  of  views  and  feelings. 

§  3.  7/"  harmony  of  view  on  the  meaning  a,nd  use  of 
terms  be  necessary  for  advancemeni  in  n^ttircU 
knowledge,  it  is  still  more  so  in  Divine  knowledge; 
i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  Scrip- 
ture Terms  and  Titles,  which  were  "given  by 
itispiration  of  Qodl*  and  recorded  by  holy  Tnen 
of  old,  *^for  instruction  in  righteousness^*  &c., 
^that  the  man  of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works^  (2  Tim.  3  15-17;. 

This  proposition  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 
For  the  end  of  Divine  knowledge  is  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  the  maintenance  of  which  by  the  humble 
and  sinoere  Christian,  is  found  to  be  a  continual  war- 
fare. And  as  the  apostle  saith,  "  If  tlie  trumpet  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
battle?  so  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
words  significant*  (it/a«/:*oj»),  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  spoken?"  If,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
close  and  steady  attention  to  the  import  of  terms  is 


indispensable  in  the  obtaining  or  diffuAng  a  riAt 
knowledge  of  earthly  things,  which  are  as  a  shadow 
that  passeth  away,  how  much  more  essential  must  it 
be  to  keep  to  the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  Scrvp- 
tared  termesJi'Sititlesva.  communicating  heavenly  things, 
which  concern  the  wdl-bcing  of  the  inmiortal  som, 
and  have  their  issues  with  and  from  the  Eternal  One  1 
LEXVsrrjsB,  8^4  Month,  1656. 

{To  he  coKtiwaed.) 


*  Margio,  English  version— "  Bh«ii/mv  K^^ni  sermoneoi,  qui 
est  audientibus  ptrwpicuus,  cujvs  senBUs  a  giuoUbct  iacUe  ia- 
telligi  potest.*    Schleusner  in  voc. 


60M£  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
BTEPHEN  ORELLET. 

When  Stephen  Grellet  was  paying  a  fiarewell  visit  to 
Elizabeth   and  Mary  Dudley,  at  Peckham,  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  he  related  to  them  some  interesting 
particiilaiB  of  the  gentle  attractions  of  Divine  grace, 
which  at  a  very  -early  period  of  life,  and  under  man^ 
disadvantages  of  a  counteracting  character,  drew  his 
attention  with  such  sweet  persuasive  influence  to  its 
spiritual  operation  on  the  heart.    He  was  born  in 
j^raaee,  of  psireiDfts  who  were  strict  Roman  Catholics, 
and  brought  up  their  children  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  Scriptttpes ;  so  that  his  childhood  and  youth  passed 
without  ever  bavins  seen  a  copy  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.   He  was  not  (he  thougbt)  more  than  five  or  six 
years  old,  when  he  recollected  being  much  distressed 
at  the  difficulty  to  commit  to  memory  the  lessons 
which  his  mother  gave  him  to  kam ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  she  placed  him  in  a  chamber  by  himself^ 
to  get  off  some  of  Esop's  Fables,  his  sorrow  waa  so 
great  at  being  unable  to  retain  them,  that  his  little 
mind  was  taken  from  the  book,  and  the  following 
train  of  reflections  arose  in  it :  "Who  made  me  and  all 
that  I  seel— the  fields,  the  ti*ees,  and  the  bright  sun 
when  it  shines— was  it  not  God?  and  could  not  the 
same  power  make  me  learn  my  lesson  ]    I  will  ask 
him."   AlUiough  in  the  constant  practice  of  repeating 
a  form  of  prayer,  every  morning  and  evening,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  simple  genuine  prayer  which  is  the 
effect  of  faith,  had  never  before  been  breathed  firom 
his  infimt  lips.    When  he  arose  from  his  kneet^  he 
applied  to  his  lesson  with  renewed  spirit,  and  find- 
ing he  could  now  remember  aH  of  it,  he  went  down 
stairs  very  happy,  and  repeated  the  appointed  task 
very  correctly  to  his  mother.    Thus  early  was  his 
mind  visited  by  heavenly  influence,  but  he  did  w>t 
abide  under  these  youthful  impressions. 

When  of  sufficient  age,  he  entered  the  national 
guards;  and  mixing  with  those  who  were  very  thought- 
kss  and  profane,  no  doubt  tended  to  efface  serious 
thoughts  m>m  his  mind;  so  far  did  he  wander,  that  he 
said  he  was  at  one  time  tempted  to  infidelity. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France,  Uie  pro- 
perty of  his  parents  was  confiscated,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  prison.  He  and  his  brother  Joseph  fled 
from  the  reign  of  terror  to  Ameiica,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  New  York.  He  was  then  about  one 
and  twenty;  and  being  thus  torn  &om  his  associates, 
and  secluded  from  the  world,  whose  attractions  had 
caused  him  to  quench  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  was  acain  sensible  of  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  monitor ;  he  felt  a  great  restlessness — he  wanted 
something,  but  he  knew  not  what.  That  gracious 
Saviour,  who  had  been  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
his  childhood,  was  exciting,  by  the  iushinings  of  His 
light,  a  desire  to  obtain  the  substance  of  that  spiritual 
life — the  types  and  shadows  of  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  rest  in.  Whilst  the  inquiring  soul  of  this 
young  man  was  in  this  interesting  state  of  conflict 
and  peiplexity,  Deborah  Darby  and  Bebecca  Young, 
who  were  visiting  the  American  continent,  in  the 
course  of  their  religious  labours,  came  to  New  York. 
Thej  felt  drawn  to  hold  a  public  meeting  at  a  village 
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in  the  viciiiitj  of  S.  QreUetf b  randence,  and  he,  amongst 

I  others,  was  invited  io  attend  it.    He  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother.    It  was  a  Urge  assembly,  aad 
l>.  Darby  and  B.  Young,  besides  many  other  mirns- 
ters  of  the  gospel,  were  engaged  to  proclaim  it.    But 
S.  Grellet  was  quite  unable  to  unoerstand  one  sen- 
tence that  was  communicated,  being  entirely  junme- 
quainted  with  the  English  Initgnsge.    He  did  not, 
however,  feel  the  loss  of  this,  aa  mi^t  havo  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  intervals  of  silence  were  most  refireah- 
ing  to  his  mind.    He  founds  in  the  stillness  ol  this 
&voured  assembly,  that  for  which  he  had  been  so 
long  seeking.    The  light  indeed  shone  forth,  and  the 
^ory  of  the  jLiord  was  risen  upon  him.    Hia  Ivother, 
whose  heart  was  not  touched  by  this  humbling  power, 
said  to  him — "  It  is  no  *use  to  stay  here;  we  oannot 
understand  what  is  said;  let  us  go."    ^  No,**  said  S. 
Grellet;  "  we  must  stay,  there  is  a  premous  feeliBg 
here,  which  is  far  beyond  words." 

Deborah  Darby  md  Bebeeea  Yonng  dined  tiiat  day 
at  the  house  of  some  relatives  of  tlie  person  where 
Stephen  Grellot  and  his  brother  had  lo^Bijad,  and  they 
invited  these  young  men  to  meet  the  Friends.  la  a 
season  of  retirement  after  dinner,  D.  Darby  partieu- 
lady  addressed  S.  G.,  when  (U>  use  his  own  expression) 
both  his  spiritual  and  outward  man  were  opened  so 
remarkably,  that  he  perfectly  understood  all  she  said, 
to  the  confirmation  of  his  humble  faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  which  thus  opened  tiie  way,  through 
the  agency  of  a  prepared  instroment,  for  his  further 
instruction  in  tl4  luiowledge  of  his  Saviour's  wHl. 

Another  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening, 
but  S.  Grellet  did  not  attend  it  When  asked  to  go, 
he  declined,  saying,  "No;  I  have  had  enough;  I  am 
full;  I  must  now  m  ouiet^"  He  felt  so  satisfied  with 
the  good  imparted,  tuat  he  preferred  retiring  to  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  apartment,  to  any  fresh  excite- 
ment which  might  have  diverted  his  mind  from  that 
quiet  waiting  upon  Ood,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
dearly  directed. 

Soon  after,  a  fiever  breaking  out  in  New  Tork,  he 
and  his  brother  left  it  for  a  time,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  country.  S.  Grellet  heard  that  there  was  a 
small  meeting  of  Friends  at  a  few  miles  distant^  which 
he  resolved  to  attend.  His  brother  objected  to  so 
long  a  walk,  and  the  weather  being  very  warm,  but 
Stephen  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  a  very  small  meeting,  and  they  sat  down  in 
silence;  but  they  had  not  waited  Iodk  before  the  power 
of  their  Divine  teacher  had  overshadbwed  their  minds, 
and  His  holy  love  so  contrited  their  hearts,  that  they 
no  longer  halted  between  two  opinions,  but  gave  up 
to  thejieavenly  vision;  and  so  insensible  were  they 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Little  flock  at  the  usual  hoar 
that  when  S.  G.  raised  his  eyes,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  he  and  his  brother  were  alone,  and  that  his 
brother  was  bathed  in  tears. 


woric,  to  which  he  had  been  called  in  the  morning  of 
his  days^  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  all  the  powers 
and  enei^es  of  his  mind. 

Thoee  who  have  been  privileged  to  partakis  of  his 
lafaonn  of  love^  need  no  further  description  of  hia 
character. 


THE  EKIOITISH  AFFIElfATIOlT  ACT. 

It  is  well  known  tiiat  the  above-named  act  became 
law  on  the  25th  of  5th  Month,  1855^  and  that  in  every 
civil  cause,  a  solemn  affirmation  in  lieu  of  an  oath  is 
made  permissive  in  every  court  in  the  United  King- 
dom t)f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sect  or  creed.  An  order  in  council  is  stiU  re- 
quired, however,  to  complete  this  measure  of  relief, 
by  extending  its  provisions  to  all  cases  of  witness- 
bearing  criminal  as  well  as  eiviL 

The  conscientious  nonjuror  has  no  pioteetion  to 
his  person  or  Ids  propertjr  against  the  lawless  attaeks 
made  upon  him,  unless  in  the  promised  extension. 
Tills  state  of  matteia  only  re^joires  to  be  known  to  be 
remedied.  Justice  demands  it — the  innocent  daim 
it — and  the  spirit  and  intent  of  all  law  conoede  it. 

We  are  therefore  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  the  fuU  extent  of  Uberty  of  c(mscience,  iu 
tendering  judicial  evidence  by  a  solemn  affirmation,  is 
as  great  and  as  extensive  as  ever  it  waa  Memorials 
praying  for  the  order  in  council  to  extend  the  act  are 
being  sent  off  to  the  queen's  privy  council.  Besides 
two  from  the  dtv  of  Glasgow,  the  towns  of  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Linlithgow,  Dundee,  Dunbo^  Haddixigtou, 
Leith,  Portobello,  Mussdbui^h,  KirKcaldy,  Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle,  Gamrie,  Gourock,  and  Brompton, 
have  added  to  the  number.  Provosts,  magistrates, 
and  justices  of  peace,  have  swelled  the  list  of  memo- 
rialists. 

It  is  therefore  surely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  memorials  will  be  heard,  and  that 
soon  a  fresh  song  of  pmise  and  thankssiving  will  be 
given  to  Him  who  hath  the  hearts  of  idl  men  in  his 
hand,  and  can  say  as  of  old  "  Let  my  captives  go,  not 
for  price  nor  reward." 

Glasqow,  B. 


THS  FRISNDS'  PROYIDEHT  IKailTUTIOX. 
Jbr  Tm  BanriaH  Fsiknd. 

Deak  Friends, — Your  readers  generally,  but  those 
especially  who  are  connected  with  tiie  above  institu- 
tion, will  be  interested  in  perusing  the  foUowiug 
notice  "vdiieh  I  have  out  from  a  London  journal,  the 
J^porter,  for  the  present  month ;  as  it  shows  the 
opinion  entertained  by  those  out  of  the  Society,  re- 


garding the  &vourable  position  of  the  Provideut 
Thus  the  same  heavenly  powe^  which,  on  a  former  I  institution.    Tour  giving  it  a  place  wiU  obUge,  yours 


occasion,  had  drawn  the  lieart  of  Stephen  GreUet^  now 
melted  that  of  his  brother  into  tenderness  and  09117 
trition.  They  were  now  bi  others  indeed,  uniied  in 
the  bonds  of  the  gospel. 

Our  beloved  friend,  S.  GreUet^  continuinff  faithful 
to  the  light  he  had  received,  united  himself  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  was  soon  called  to  enter  ui>on 
tiie  work  of  ti^e  ministry;  and,  with  the  fipprobaUon 
of  his  friends,  went  forth  among  the  churches  to  tesr 
tify  of  tlie  hordes  goodness,  and  t6  eaU  others  to  share 
in  the  blessings  he  had  received.  The  subsequent 
life  and  labom^  of  this  eminent  minister  are  well 
known.  At  the  time  he  related  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars of  his  youthful  days,  ho  was  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  and  about  returning  to  his  family,  having  been 
aevexal  years  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  sune  blessed 


truly, 


O. 


Friends*  Provident, — This  is  so  modesty  and  withal, 
so  unassumiug  an  institution,  that  we  dare  say  it  is 
hardly  known  beyond  even  those  most  nearly  and 
actively  connected  with  the  "Life  Aasurance  world ;" 
and  possibly  we  shall  wound  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
esteemed  body  who  comprise  the  institution — mem- 
bers of  the  "Society  of  iViends*'  (for  whom,  indeed, 
the  institution  was  specially  designed),  by  any  flatter- 
ing mention  of  the  present  extraordinary  position  of 
the  Society,  as  depicted  in  the  very  communicative 
advertisement  which  appears  in  this  month's  nnmber. 
The  twenty-first  onntua  meeting  was  held  the  other 
day,  and  the  direotcss  of  the  ^  Friend^  Provident  hi^ 
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Btitution  feel  pleasure  in  again  calling  the  attention 
of  its  supporters  to  the  substantial  benefits  which  it 
is  gUendy  diffuaing  amongst  iU  members:'  Unlike  the 
mass  of  Provident  Institutions  the  war  has  not  affected 
its  business;  in  fact,  the  increased  value  of  money 
during  the  last  two  years  has  enabled  the  directors 
to  lay  out  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  institution 
in  an  exceedingly  advantageous  way.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  the  receipts  have 
amounted  to  1*837,487,  including  -6193,938  "  mterest 
on  investments."  In  the  same  period  the  Society 
paid  in  annuities  je91,025;  in  endowment  assurances 
^5,980;  and  in  ckims  £196,688.  And,  after  the 
defrayal  of  all  demands  upon  the  funds,  there  was  an 
available  and  securely  invested  balance  in  hand 
amounting  to  £464,730. 


3RtbfeU)s(« 


The  Evils  of  War.— The  evils  of  the  war  are  nume- 
rous and  direful.    It  has  raised  the  price  of  bread 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    It  has  thrown  many 
branches  of  commercial  enterprise  into  diflBculties. 
It  has  drained  the  public  treasury,  and  increased  the 
taxation.     It  has  been  the  occasion  of  religious,  social, 
and  political  division.    It  has  hung  like  a  drag  upon 
the  chariot-wheels  of  the  gospel,  and  has  hindered  the 
progress  of  all  efforts  of  philanthropy.    It  has  wasted 
millions  of  our  treasures,  destroyed  many  thousand 
lives,  and  clothed  innumerable  families  in  the  sable 
weeds  of  mourning.    But  one  of  its  chief  evils  is  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  the  state  of  mind 
termed  the  warlike  spirit.    When  this  spirit,  which 
possesses  all "  the  people  who  delight  in  war,"  becomes 
the  animating  spirit  of  public  opinion,  then  a  nation 
becomes  degraded  to  the  primitive  and  barbarian 
condition,  and  all  principles,  save  those  that  energize 
and  direct  the  movements  of  a  community  of  savages, 
disappear. — British  Messenger. 

Intellectual  Imbecilitv.— The  popular  talk  about 
the  development  of  intellect,  so  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned, is  one  of  the  myriad  liallucinations  that  have 
afflicted  the  world  for  ages ;  and  the  sooner  that  public 
instructors  recognize  the  fact,  and  attempt  to  stop 
the  rapid  progress  of  intellectual  imbecility,  the 
greater  benefit  will  they  bestow  upon  their  pupUs. 

Card-playing.—"  To  dribble  away  life,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  in  exchanging  bits  of  painted  paste- 
board roupd  a  green  table,  for  the  paftrr  concern  of 
a  few  shillings,  can  only  be  excused  in  foll^  or  super- 
annuation.    It  is  like  riding  on  a  rocking  horse, 
where  your  utmost  exertion  never  carries  you  a  foot 
forwardf ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  tread-mill,  where  you 
are  perpetually  climbins,  but  can  never  rise  an  inch." 
Evert  man  hath  in  nis  own  life  sins  enough ;  in 
his  own  fortunes,  evils  enough ;  and  in  performance 
of  his  offices,  failings  more  than  enougn  to  satisfy 
his  own  inquiry ;  so  that  curiosity  after  the  affairs  of 
others  cannot  be  without  envy  and  an  evil  mind. 
What  is  it  to  me  if  my  neighbour's  grandfather  were 
a  Syrian  or  his  grandmother  illegitimate!  or  that 
another  is  indebted  five  thousand  pounds — or  whether 
his  wife  be  expensive  ?    But  commonly,  curious  per- 
sons, or,  as  the  apostle's  phrase  is,  "  busy-bodies"  are 
not  solicitous  or  inquisitive  into  the  beauty  and  order 
of  a  well  governed  family,  or  after  the  virtues  of  an 
excellent  person ;  but  if  there  be  anything  for  wliich 
men  keep  locks,  and  bars,  and  porters— things  that 
blush  to  see  the  light,  and  are  either  shameful  in 
manners,  or  private  in  nature — these  things  are  their 
care  and  their  business. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

If  we  were  to  delay  doing  cood  till  we  could  do  it 
perfectly,  we  should  wait  too  long.  A  childlike  heart 
willingly  and  daily  strives  to  improve,  and  rejoices 
when  any  one  shows  it  its  fiulings. 


THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  REVIEW,  and  THE  BRITISH 
WORKMAN.    London:   Partridge  and  Co.;  CA8n;  and 

TWKBDIB. 

These  publications  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
classes  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed — the 
Juvenile  Abstainer,  and  the  Working  Man.  They 
are  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated,  highly  infor- 
matory  and  interesting  in  their  subject  matter,  and 
we  feel  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to 
the  notice  and  support  of  our  readers  everywhere. 
The  price  of  the  first  is  only  one  half-penny,  and  the 
other  a  penny,  and  they  are  capital  value  for  the 

money.  

ON  THE  PROGRESS   OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  in 
connection,  especially,  with  the  History  of  England.    By 
John  Hodqkin,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Uarrister-at-Law.    Lon- 
don: Gbobgb  R.  Wrioht,  61,  Pall  MalL 
The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  has  afforded  us  much 
satisfaction.    It  is  replete  with  sound  sentiment;  and 
the  information  it  conveys  is  reliable,  interesting,  and 
valuable.    The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  were  origi- 
nally delivered  as  a  lecture,  before  the  "  Friends' 
Reading  Society,*'  Birmingham,  on  the  opening  of  its 
session,  1856-6.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  generally,  and  to  our  younger  Friends  es- 
pecially.   

THE   BOrS    OWN   MAGAZINE;    THE    BOT'S    OWN 


JOURNAL,  AND  Youth's  Miscsllant;  aiid  THE  ENG- 
LISHWOMAN'S   DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE.     London: 
8.  O.  Bektoit,  18,  BouTcrie  Street. 
The  press,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  present  day,  literally 
teems  with  matter  of  instruction  and  information  for 
the  young;  and  we  think  the  issuer  of  the  above 
works,  the  second  of  which  is  a  penny  weekly,  and  the 
iirst  and  last  twopenny  monthly  publications,  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  his  efforts  to  enlighten  and 
improve  the  boy,  as  well  as  the  mother  and  sister. 

In  regard  to  the  Boi^s  Magazine,  while  it  is  well 
to  blend  instruction  with  amusement,  we  should 
esteem  it  an  improvement^  both  as  respecto  this  work 
and  the  journal,  if  there  wei-e  more  of  the  pac^  than 
of  the  warlike  in  ite  contente;  and  in  the  Ma^zine 
for  the  Englishwoman,  it  would,  we  consider,  oe  an 
improvement,  wei-e  that  which  is  provided  for  her,  to 
partake  a  little  more  of  a  solid  and  serious,  as  well  as 
of  an  amusing  tendency.  The  aim  should  be,  to 
make  her  intelligent  and  useful  in  the  world ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  ought  to  get  credit  for  the  possession 
of  more  intollectufd  capacity,  than  from  the  com- 
plexion of  some  of  ite  articles,  the  magazine  would 
seem  to  allow  her.  Were  this  the  case,  therd  would 
be  greater  solicitude  manifest  to  furnish  matter  more 
suited  to  the  mental  and  moral  dignity  of  woman. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Speech  in  fiivour  of  an  Inqusry 
by  a  Select  Committee  into  the  oxpedicncr  of  maintaining 
capital  punlibment,  by  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  MP.,  in  the 
HouBO  of  Commons,  1866.    London:  Ridowat,  Piccadilly. 

WHO'S  RIGHT?  A  Letter  to  Sir  GsoRas  GRisT,iRart.. 
Sacrotary  of  State  for  tho  Homo  Department,  in  reply  to 
bis  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  tho' 
motion  of  W.  Eitart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  "  For  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  tho  laws  imposing  tho 
punishment  of  death."  By  A.  H.  Dtmokd,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment.   London :  Casb,  5,  Btshopsgato  Without. 

Thbsk  are  contributions  to  the  anti-OM>ital  jptmish- 
ment  cause,  the  wide  circulation  of  which  in  toe  com- 
munity cannot  fail  to  be  of  service.  The  speech  of 
William  Ewart  is  distingubhed  by  all  that  cleaniew 
and  force  which  usually  characterise  his  addresses ;  and 
the  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  by  A<  H.  Dymond,  ia  « 
masterly  reply  to  the  statemente,and  a  scathing  rebujie 
to  the  ignorance  and  sophistry  of  the  Home  S&retary. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  8TSTEM,  or  the  Teachings  of  the 
yew  Testament.  Bj  Banks  Farraxd,  author  of  Man 
Natural  and  Spirifuai.    London:  Lonoman,  Browx,  &  Go. 

This  is  a  maesive  volume,  of  upwards  of  500  pages, 
and  must  have  coat  the  author  no  small  amount  of 
labour  and  research;  this,  however,  is  no  ^arantee  of 
its  utility;  it  is  more  laboured  than  judicious,  and 
though  it  abounds  with  repetition,  is  by  no  means 
clear  and  satisfactory  in  its  teachings;  so  that  we  are 
nnabie  to  anticipate  much  benefit  fix)m  its  publica- 
tion. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH,  and  how  to  Ayert  or 
Remedy  them.  B7  J.  Howard  Rtan.  I^.  32.  Preston: 
HsKBT  Oakxt,  Fishergate. 

I  This  little  work  contains  all  the  information  about 
i  the  teeth  which  a  non-professional  person  is  likely  to 
require,  viz.,  to  keep  tnem  clean  and  avoid  injuring 
them  with  acids,  so  long  as  they  are  sound ;  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  getting  professional  aid,  when  any- 
thing is  amiss  with  them. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MOST  EFFECTUAL  MEANS 
OF  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PROVISION,  for  Secur- 
ing the  Fruits  of  Prudential  Forethought,  as  comprised  in 
the  capabilities  of  Associative  Assurance,  and  illustrated 
in  the  arrangements  of  an  existing  institution.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Addressed  to  prudent  and 
sensible  men  and  women  of  all  classes.  London :  R.  Was- 
TBi£UEB  &  Co.*  Circus  Place*  Finabury  Circus. 

From  the  length  of  the  above  title,  the  reader  would 
be  led  to  suppose  the  work  a  ponaerous  volume.  It 
is  not  sOj  however,  being  comprised  within  48  pages, 
12mo.  It  is  an  able  and  lucid  defence  of  the  duty  and 
benefit  of  life  assurance,  supported  by  undeniable, 
most  striking,  and  irresistible  truths.  The  author*s 
leading  object  is,  to  recommend  the  system  adopted 
by  the  JBritish  Nation  Life  Assurance  Association,  the 
moat  comprehensive  of  anv  that  has  come  under  our 
notice ;  and  we  feel  assured,  that  all  into  whose  hands 
this  pamphlet  may  come  will  unite  with  us  in  opinion, 
that  he  has  very  successfully  accomplished  his  task. 
We  cannot  but  wish  the  work  an  extensive  circulation. 


Sboond  Month,  1856. 
12th.  At  Dublin,  Eliia,  wife  of  John  Baker,  a  son ;  who  was 
_  named  Jacob  George. 
"  Seykkth  Moittit,  1856.  . 

2d.  At  Linefoot,  Cumberland,  Jans,  wife  of  Jonathan  Pear- 
son, a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Mary. 
15th.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Watts  Hemminffs,  Grocer, 

1,  Bartholomews,  Brighton.a  son;  who  was  named  Frederic. 
1 7th.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederio  Marten,  a  daughter;  who 

was  named  Ann. 
18th.  At  Bridgend,  Perth,  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Fenwiok,  a 

daughter ;  who  was  named  Sarah. 

:EiGHTB  Month,  1856. 
4th.  At  the  Crescent.  Cripplegate,  London,  Jolia,  wife  of 

Joseph  Armfield,  a  daughter;  who  surrived  but  eleven  days. 
...  At  Croydon,  RKBaocA,wife  of  James  Bokes,  a  daughter; 

who  was  named  Louisa  Jane. 
7th.  At  Birmingham,  Janb  Lbab,  wife  of  Josiah  Pumphrey, 

Jan.,  a  d.inghter;  who  was  name<l  Janet. 
lOtb.  At  Eveaham,  Mabt,  wife  of  William  Wright  Brown,  a 

daughter ;  who  was  named  Mary  Elisabeth. 
12th.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  Tate,  Gloucestershire, 

LucT,  wife  of  Frederick  Sargent,  a  son ;  Btill-born. 
IGth.  At  SouUiwick,  near  Brighton,  Luct  Ricrman,  wife  of 
Robert^  Uorne  Penney,  a  daughter. 

iBarriaqt$, 

FouHTB  Month,  1856. 
9th.  At  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia,  Frssbhiok  Mackibj 
bite  of  IVorwich,  to  Raorbl  Ann.  third  daughter  of  Joseph 
aad  Bannah  May,  of  Mount  Barker. 

Sixth  Month,  1856. 
Idth.  At  BavorhUl,  Suffolk,  William  Impxt,  of  Broomfield 
QaU,  near  Ohelrasford,  to  Mabt,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  Six,  of  the  former  place. 


Setknth  Month,  1856. 
2Sd.  At  Leeds,  John    Mason,  cora-miller,  to  ELiZABETH, 

eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Gardner,  linen  draper,  all  of 

that  place. 
2^th.  At  Brighouse,  Altbed  Auqustinb  Kioholson,  of  Craw- 

lev*  Sussex,  to  Rebecca,  only  daughter  of  Mark  and  Sarah 

Phillips,  of  Rastrick,  near  Huddersfield. 
81st.  At  Staines,  Middlesex,  Albxandbb,  third  son-of  Thomas 

Ashby,  of  Staines,  to  Susanna  Lucas,  second  daughter  of 

Frederick  Ashby. 

Eiohth  Month,  1856. 
7th.  At  Xoath,  Chables  Stbuyb  Pbicb,  of  Nenth,  son  of 

Henry  Habberly  Price,  and  Julia  his  wife,  both  deceased, 

to  Hanxau  Isabella,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Bannah 

Richardson,  also  of  Neath. 
20tb.  At  Dover,  Wtatt  Jobn  Pzttitt,  of  Dover,  upholsterer 

and  cabinetmaker,  son  of  Wyatt  John  Pettitt»  of  .Keding- 

ton,  near  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  upholsterer,  Ac,  and  Sarah 

his  wife,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  William  Bicknell,  of 

Dover,  and  Hannah,  his  wife;  the  latter  deceased. 
28th.  At  Manchester,  Geoboe  Roore,  to  Elizabeth,  second 

daughter  of  Thomas  Atkinson,  aU  of  Manchester. 

BeatHf. 

,         FiTTH  Month,  1856. 

2ith.  At  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  Thouas  Fostbb,  an  elder 
of  South  kitigstown  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  53d  year  of 
his  age. 

The  character  of  this  beloved  Friend  was  marked  by 
genuine  piety  and  circumspection,  and  by  strict  integrity 
111  his  transactions  with  his  fellow-men,  being  concerned 
above  all  to  do  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  so  as  to 
stand  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 

As  a  husbaud  and  father  he  was  most  affectionate  and 
kind,  endeavouring  to  discharge  his  duty,  not  only  in  these 
relations,  but  also  to  stand  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men. 
A  striking  feature  in  hi4  character  was  a  forgiving  dispo- 
sition. For  many  years  he  occasionally  appeared  m  public 
testimony  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  He  was  troubled 
with  a  severe  cough  from  early  life,  at  times  occasioning 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  sleep,  which  he  endured  with 
exemplary  patience.  For  a  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  aware  that  his  constitution  was  giving  way,  and  often 
spoke  of  it. 

In  the  2d  Month  last,  beinor  exposed  to  very  severe 
weather  in  going  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  he  was 
attacked  by  lung  fever,  which  terminated  in  consumption. 
Ho  was  apprehensive  that  he  should  not  recover,  and  did 
not  appear  anxious  as  to  the  result;  but  subsequently  said 
— "  At  the  commencement  of  my  illness,  in  viewing  death 
so  near,  I  feared  I  should  not  be  ready,  i^nd  ielt  distressed 
in  my  mind,  but  was  finally  enabled  to  resign  myself  en- 
tirely up  into  the  hands  of  my  Saviour.  Here  I  lay  for 
two  months,  feeling  peaceful  and  quiet,  but  had  not  that 
certain  evidence  01  oeing  accepted  which  I  desired.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  my  Saviour  assured  me  that  m^  sins 
were  all  blotted  out,  and  a  mansion  prepared  for  me  in  his 
Messed  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  be  with  me  and  pre- 
serve me  unto  the  end."  He  related  this  to  his  wife,  in 
much  brokenness  of  spirit,  sayings"  My  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude,  my  Saviour  has  done  so  mueh  for  me;  more 
than  I  could  ask  or  think  for  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am. 
It  is  all  of  his  mercy.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  should,  ao 
at  once,  blot  out  all  my  sins  and  receive  me  into  his  arms 
fiUiog  my  mind  with  love  and  praise.  I  have  not  words.to 
express  the  joy  and  happiness  which  I  feel ;  it  is  beyond 
human  conception!  I  now  know  my  sins  ha^e  all  gone  be- 
forehand to  judgment.** 

He  lived  more  than  five  weeks  after  this,  continuing  to 
feel  the  same  blessed  assurance  to  the  end.  His  family 
being  called  together,  he  addressed  his  aged  tather-in-law, 
John  Wilbur,  saying—"  I  have  felt  great  sympathy  with 
thee  from  the  first,  m  the  many  triaU  conneotM  With  the 
troubles  in  our  Society,  a  large  portion  of  whioh  have 
fallen  to  th.T  lot.  I  believe  thou  haat  been  contending  for 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  hope  thou  wilt  not  let  in  discour^ 
agement."  To  his  wife  and  children  he  said — "I  wi^it 
you  to  give  me  up  freely,  and  not  suffer  any  despondency 
to  cover  your  minds,  for  there  is  no  cause  for  discourage- 
ment if  you  are  only  faithful.  I  want  you,  dear  children, 
to  take  up  the  cross  now,  in  the  morning  of  your  day,  and 
be  watchful  and  obedient ;  don't  look  too  much  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  but  look  steadily  to  Him  who  will  sup- 
port you  and  carrv  you  through  the  deepest  affliction,  a^d 
enable  yon  to  dwell  in  the  light."  He  had  much  to  impart 
that  was  instructive,  but  most  of  his  work  was  prai^, 
saying  more  than  once — ^^'Mv  heart  is  filled  with  praise 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till  morning;*' 
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Bonietimos  appearing  Toeallj  In  praise  and  thanksgWiog 
to  the  Lord. 

Bh  ooiiffh  was  so  troublesome  much  of  the  time  that  he 
'  ^eould  get  Tittle  rest,  except  in  a  sitting  posture ;  for  ten 
days  and  nights  in  sucoession  he  sat  in  his  ofaair,  but  en- 
dured all  with  patience;  not  a  murmur  or  complaint 
escaped  him.  He  would  oiften  sajr  that  his  suflbrings  were 
as  nothing — that  the  Lord  supported  him  in  such  a  mar- 
yellous  manner  that  all  was  made  ensy.  "  I  want  you," 
uid  he,  **  to  help  me  to  praise  my  Bavioor  for  his  goQd> 
ness  and  merc;p^  to  the  children  of  men.  He  has  washed 
away  all  my  sins ;  and  when  my  measure  of  suffering  is 
filled  up,  he  will  receive  me  into  his  blessed  kingdom, 
where  X  shall  fi>r  ever  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,  with  the  ransomed  ana  rede^ned  of  all  generations. 
,  The  enemy  is  not  suffered  to  tempt  mo ;  I  never  had  any 
conception  of  such  happiness  before;  it  cannot  be  conveyed 
by  words ;  then  what  must  the  fOlness  be  f " 

He  often  requested  to  hear  portions  of  the  Psalms  read, 
particularly  where  so  much  is  said  in  praise  of  the  Lord, 
saying  he  never  comprehended  so  well  before  the  feelings 
of  the  psalmist.  He  recommended  to  his  children  fre- 
quent inward  retirement  and  reflection,  adding, "  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  it ;  I  have  had  many  good  meetings  in 
the  field,  wherein  my  intercessions  have  often  been  raised 
to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  you^  my  dear  Children,  that 
70U  might  be  preserved  in  the  Trnui."  AU  concern  re- 
specting his  outward  aflkirs  was  taken  away ;  sometimes 
he  would  say,  "  I  am  prepared  to  co,  and  long  for  the  time 
to  come;"  but  generally  finished  by  saying,  *'  The  Lord's 
will  is  mv  will,  and  his  time  is  the  right  time." 

He  exhorted  Friends  to  fiiithfulness  in  all  their  testi- 
monies, speaking  particularly  of  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing all  their  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
enconni^g  to  ^ater  diligence  therein,  and  referrino;  to 
onr  ancient  Friends,  how  nrach  they  suflbred  for  these 
precious  testimonies,  and  how 'little  we  had  endured  in 
oomparison  with  them;  saying,  no  fear  of  man  or  dread  of 
suffering  kept  them  from  their  meetings,  although  oflen 
taken  from  them  and  carried  into  loathsome  dungeons  and 
prisons,  where  many  ended  their  lives. 

It  was  very  instructive  to  witness  the  calm  assoranco 
in  the  Saviour's  promises,  which  constantly  prevailed  and 
sustained  his  spirit  above  all  things  else.  Not  a  doubt 
appeared  to  be  permitted  to  disturb  him.  At  one  tame  ho 
said — "  The  enemy  waa  around  me  last  night,  trying  to 
look  in ;  I  applied  to  my  Sayiour  and  he  fled  away.  He 
promised  me,  when  he  appeared  to  me,  that  the  enemy 
should  have  no  power  over  me  if  I  J&opt  close  to  him,  and 
he  will  fulfil  his  promises,  for  they  are  yea  and  amen  for 
ever."  He  then  added — **  The  devil  may  truly  be  called 
an  unwearied  adversary;  see  how  he  follows  me  to  this 
late  period." 

To  his  wife  he  said*— "  Thou  art  the  nearest  to  me  of 
ftnythittg  in  this  world;  thou  and  the  dear  children  never 
felt  so  near  before ;  and  my  love  so  extends  to  the  whole 
human  fmnilv  that  I  fori  as  if  I  could  inolosQ  all  in  my 
arms ;  but  though  I  love  you  so  much  there  is  One  I  love 
more,  and^sbom  I  long  to  be -with."  He  then  said-—**  I 
think  I  shall  be  excus«a  from  saying  much  more;  my  work 
is  done;  what  should  I  do  now  if  it  were  not  so?'*  'The 
next  day  he  lay  very  quiet  and  still,  apparently  pretty 
comfortable,  his  countenance  bearing  the  impress  of  hea- 
renly  serenity.  On  his  wife's  saying  to  him,  **  Thou  looks 
very  happy.  Be  replied,  *'  I  am.  He  requested  thoso 
about  him  to  be  still,  saying,  "  I  want  to  pasa  quietly 
away." 

He  lay  in  this  quiet  and  comfortable  state  until  about  five 
o'clock  p.]f.,  when  he  asked  to  have  his  pillows  changed, 
fiwm  which  time  he  breathed  shorter  and  shorter  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  when^without  a  struggle,  he  passed  away, 
we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  heavenly  mansion  which  he  bad 
^  seen  prepaied  for  ium.'—FhUadelpkia  Friend* 

San  KoNTQ,  185fi. 

12th.  Ainri  Grubb,  of  Bloomfield,  Dublin. 

24th.  At  Thirsk,  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  Joshua  HxnuT, 
of  Darlington,  aged  74. 

38th.  At  his  residence,  Cleve,  near  Bristol,  Robbkt  Baksr, 
in  his  87th  year. 
Of  this  4lear  Friend  it  may  be  said  that  many  times, 

'  during  his  long  life,  he  felt  mueh  alarmed  when  he  appre- 
hend^ death  was  near;  but  when  the  pale  messenger  was 
sent  to  his  house  all  fear  appeared  to  be  removed,  and  he 
was  permitted,  with  a  smile  on  his  oountenanoe^  quietly  to 
breathe  his  last.  His  relatives  humbly  trust  that  he  was 
one  of  whom  it  might  be  saM,  that  through  great  tiibula- 
tion  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom. 
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2d..   At  Chorlton-on-Modloek,  near  Manchestar,  Joaicva 
HouLDiNo,  in  her  53d  year. 

The  above  was  the  first  interment  in  the  new  burying- 
SEOund  at  Ashkn-mirMeBey,.  belongiog  to-  Friende  of 
Manchester. 

80th.  At  Linefoot,  near  Marypott*  Jjooi  P&iitaoXy  wifo  of 
Jonathan  Pearson. 

This  dear  Friend  was  suddenly  oalied  away  from  her 
husband  and  itmr  young  ehiklren,  the  youns[e8t  only  one 
month  old.  She  w«a  bnt  little  sennble  dunng  her  brief 
illness*  and  was  thus  meroifsUy  iparod  the  bitter  pang  of. 
parting  with  her  family.  Suoh  is  the  marvellous  condo* 
scension  of  an  all- wise  Providence,  which  in  the  midst  of 
judgment  still  display eth  meroy ;  and  although  some  ex- 
piession  of  feeling  on  her  part  might  have  been  desirable, 
yety  after  her  decease,  there  wae  a  striking  evidence  mnted 
that  all  was  love,  and  joy,  and  peace ;  and  that,  through 
the  merits  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  she  had  been  permitt^ 
to  enter  one  of  the  numy  mansions  prepared  for  those  who 
love  Him  in  sineenty. 

Slat^  Bmjumu  WiLUABson,  of  Ink,  aged  80. 

ElOBTIE  MOKTV,  1866. 

7th.  Ai  Ufibulme,  Deveii,  aged  43,  Rajcul  GBsnnnBU^  wife 

of  George  Southey. 
10th.  At  Sidcot,  Hanxa  Frank,  widow  of  Arnee  Frank. 
13th.  At  10,  Highbury  Place,  London,  Geobqb,  fourth  son  of 

Richard  and  &  Maria  Smith,  in  his  23d  yen'. 
18th.  At  Bristol,  William  Bkitwsli.,  son  oP Joseph  Benwell. 
28d.  At  Cambridge  Tenraoe,  Rathgar,  Dublin,  EuaAsafB, 

widow  ef  Josiah  Ifalone. 


TO  CORRSSFOSDESTS. 

J.  C. — His  article  is  more  suited  to  the  pages  of  a  temper- 
anoe  publloation. 

J.  11. — The  stylo  of  bis  paper  savours  too  much  of  the 
caustic,  considering  the  subject  on  which  he  animadverts. 

J.  P. — His  letter  is  not  quite  adapted  to  our  pares;  and  in 
relation  to  his  suggestion,  as  to  printing  Yearly  Meeting 
dooumente  m  «umici«,  wo  think  they  are  more  likely  to  m 
read  as  at  present  issued. 

W.  H.,  Jun. — His  letter  to  hand,  and  its  eonteiiis  noted. 

Received :— Who's  Right?  A  Letter  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  r^^  to  his  Spoeoh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  of  W.  Ewart,  M.P.,  on  the  Punishment  of 
Heath;  Capitol  PunishmenU  Speech  ef  William  Ewart,  U,P^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  1856;  No.  32,  vol.  iik,  of  the  Edu- 
cational Record ;  A  Treatise  on  the  most  effectual  means  of 
Personal  and  Family  Provision,  Ac;  The  London  RfporUr, 
No.  184;  The  Leicester  Chronicle,  of  28d  ult.;  and  the  Sydney 
Jhrmng  Herald,  of  6th  Month,  19th. 

Also,  J.U.;  J.B.;  S.H.;  I.W.;  S.P.;  J.P.;  J.G.;  E.D.;W.W.B.; 
M.P.;  P.M.;  E.&W.8.;  R.S.;  W.A.;  J.F.;  J.M.M.;  T.S.;  E.B.; 
J.H— n.;  J.S.;  R.H.P.;  J.W.H.;  J.W.;  P.D.;  S.M.K.;  M.F.; 
and  W.8. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Person  as  NURSERY 
GOVERNESS,  and  alsotoassist  iuHOUSESEEP- 
INQ.  in  a  SmaU  Fanuly. 

Apply  to  F.  S.  DAVxa,  Wexford,  stating  oapabilities, 
amount  of  salary  expected,  and  if  in  good  health. 

ANTED,  a  Young  Man,  as  an  ASSIST  ANT 

to  the  Drapery  Basmess.    Also,  an  APPRENTICE. 
Apply  to  Samuil  UABLoea,  Naniwioh. 

WANTED,  in  a  FHond'a  Familj.  a  Young 
Person  aa  NURSEMAID,  when  there  are  £»uc 
young  children. 
Apply  to  D.P.,  Post^ffloe,  Mlddlesbro'-on-Teei.'' 

ANTED,  a  Young  Friend,  as  NURSERY- 

GOVERNESS,  not  less  than  Two  and  Twenty  Tears 
of  Affo. 
Address,  H.  A.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a 
Sitaation  as  HOUSEKEEPER. 
She  has  been  engaged  in  that  oi^aoity,  and  can  give 
satisfactory  referenoe. 
Address,  G.  T.,  JosrATRsv  Tnoup,  HulL ^^^ 

WANTED,  a  Competent  Drapery  ASSIST- 
ANT. 
Apply  to  RoB803r,  Obbkv,  &  Romok,  Safton^Waldefu 
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THOMAS  8T0K7. 

{Continued  from  ^agt  87.} 
AiTSR  r^eahment  at  the  ism,  we  wont  that  eveiung 
tx>  I&Taniessy  when  some  ol  the  people,  taklag  ha  for 
DtttchniMt,  oame  to  inquire  after  newa^  martial  affiurs 
being  then  much  in  agitation  between  the  French  and 
confederates;  bnt,  finding  what  we  were>  their  ex- 
pectatioa  faifed. 

The  next  mormi^,  b«&g  the  Seventh  day  of  the 
week,  Thomas  Rndd  walkedthrough  the  streets ak»e, 
very  early ;  and  aflenrarda,  we  went  all  np  together 
into  the  marketr-place,  where  there  were  many  BKgh- 
laoders  in  their  usual  dreaSy  and  armed;  who,,  to- 
gether with  the  oth^r  people^  flocking  about  iw,  J<^u> 
Bofvstead  preaohed  unto  them,  and  thet  testimony  of 
trath  had  a  dnent  passage^  They  were  respeotiiil 
above  expectation  ;  and  when  any  boys,  or  other  per- 
sons moved  the  least  incivility  or  light  behaviour 
towards  us^  others  were  forward  to  correct  and  re< 
prehend  them :  and  wh^tiever  we  went  out  of  our  inn 
into  the  atraets  on;  any  oecaaio^  tbe  people  flocked 
after  ne. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  divers  young 
men  of  the  better  rank  (as  they  are  accounted)^  came 
to  diacourae  us  up<Mi  several  points  of  religion,  to  whom, 
in  the  main^  through  the  l^th^  we  gave  satnafiustion; 
only  one  John  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian,  abruptly 
darted  in  a  question,  about  the  Almighty's  decreeing 
some  men  and  angels  to  eternal  damnation :  and  I 
being  moat  coneemed,  at  that  time,  in  discourse,  de- 
dinged  that  aabjeot  till  other  matters  more  statable 
for  the  auditory  were  folly  diacuased  ;  and  then  I  told 
him,  "That  it  was  more  proper  and  necessary  for  him 
to  make  his  own  calling  and  election  sui*e,  than  to  be 
too  cui'ious  about  questions  of  so  mysterious  import: 
and  withal,  that  he  ought  not  to  wrest  the  Scriptures, 
which  were,  in  the  main,  designed  to  remove  these 
ooneeits  of  the  Jewa*— that  they  were  the  only  chosen 
of  God,  by  covenant  with  Abram  and  the  fathers, 
and  through  the  mediation  of  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai, 
by  which  they  slighted  Christy  the  elect  seed  of  God^ 
aod  the  gospel  of  salvation  offered  unto  themaelvea 
and  the  work  of  the  same,  at  that  time  taking  place 
among  the  Gentiles — ^thoee  scriptures  in  the  epistle, 
to  the  Romans  then  adduced  having  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  decree  of  any  particular  man,,  or  order  of 


men,  as  aucfa,  or  angel,.oroydevof  aiigel%  todestnie^ 
tion  from  eternity ;  format  could  never  comport  with 
the  unchangeable  and  glomus 'attribute  of  Divine 
goodxieas,  essential  to  the  Almighty  C*  with  some  other 
matter  suiting  that  yeuub.  And  tiie  young  man, 
being  frustrated  of  his  expeotntion,  w^at  away  in  a 
sullen  rancour— not  like  one  OQ  the  right  hand,  if 
such  a  decree  had  been;  but  the  Lord- preserved  us 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  charity.  This  gave  ma 
occasion  to  observe^  how  havd  it  ia  j(br  aueh  as  are 
proposaeaaed  with  raftti-Chnstiaa  neiticaiB  amd  eonoeiia 
to  embrace  the  truth,  or  apply  themselves  to  virtue ; 
and  how  the  enemy  of  therf  souls,  rages  in  their  own 
hearts,  when  anything  appears  to  discover  his  deceit 
in  any  measure!  Seow,  ti^rough  e«vy  moving  the 
same  in  them,  does  he  blind  their  eya,  and  keep  them 
in  the dwrk,  to  theiratter  4astrnetlon ; ^r  no  soonw 
can  one  oflfer  to  resist  that  notion  of  predestination, 
as  they  hold  it^  or  form  an  argument  against  it,  how 
clearly,  calmly,,  rationally,  and.  truly  soever^  but  they 
gen^aily  fly  i^  Jike  fiery*  ae^en^  ready  through 
rage^  if  it  were  in  their  power,  te  set  the  very  oonrse 
of  nature  On  fire,  kindOng  it  with  the  fire  of  hell! 

On  the  Seventh,  day,  at  nighty  we  reqwuned  under 
some  exercise  of  mind,  and  th»  next  morning  went 
into  the  nuirket-plaoe  in  thfi  cvoaaings  of  several 
streets ;  and  tJiere^  first  Thomas  Badd,  and  then  John 
BowBtead,  preached  a  eonsidevaUe  time  to  the  people^ 
who  were  generally  to  come  that  way  to  their  several 
sorts  of  worship;  and  many  of  them  staid  and  heard 
with  grave  attention.  In  convezuent  time  we  retired 
to  our  lodgings ;  and,  in.  au  wppec  room  had  a  meet- 
ing among  ourselves^  asd  soaia  few  more;  and  our 
landlady  not  having  been  able  to  move  out  of  her 
chamber  for  many  weeks  before,  came  up  to  us,  and 
staid  during  the  meeting — to  her  great  refreshment 
and  satisfaction,  as  she  openly  declared  soon  after. 
Glory  be  to  tiie  Lord,  who  »  ever  ready  to  do  good 
to  all  who  faithfully  wait  en  Him  for  his  pore  grace^ 
and  the  virtue  of  it,  which  is  able  to  refresh  both  soul 
and  body,  when  it  pleases  Him  to  move  by  the  same 
in  His  poor  creatures; 

Bobert  Gerrard  and  I  went  to  Porrea^  and  finding 
a  concern  come  upon  me,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Falconer  (the  priest  before  mentioned),  and  Ro* 
bert  Grerrard  with  me ;  and  there  was  one  that  was 
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steward  to  a  nobleman  with  him,  and  some  others,  be^ 
sides  his  own  family.  He  seemed  to  receive  ns  with 
respect ;  nevertheless,  in  a  short  time  there  appeared 
a  doud  of  <^pTlrT>AiM :  but  I  sat  quiet  and  inward  a 
little,  and  the  truth  arose  as  a  standard  against  it, 
and  the  opposing  darlaiess  vaziished,  and  truth  reigned 
in  me  alone ;  and  then  I  began  to  speak  oonoeminff 
the  many  divisions  in  the  pretended  Christian  world, 
happening  upon  the  pouring  forth  of  the  s^enth 
vial  by  the  angel  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Bevelation  of  John ;  that  the  pretended  Christian 
church,  witix  all  her  various  false  notions,  opinions, 
and  doctrines,  is  that  Babylon ;  that  her  three  great 
divisions  are  the  Papacy,  the  Prelacy,  and  the  Presby- 
tery, with  their  several  subdivisions  and  confusions ; 
who,  being  departed  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  into  the  spirit  of  envy  and  perse- 
cution, were  now,  and  from  the  time  of  that  vial, 
warriug  and  destroying  each  other,  contrary  both  to 
the  nature  and  end  of  that  religion  they  profess  which 
is  love  (Rev.  xvi.  17-19).  I  was  answered  "That  the 
Bishop  of  Rome^  under  pretence  of  beinff  the  suo- 
cessor  of  Peter,  and,  as  such  infallible,  haw  usurped 
a  dictatorship  over  the  Christian  world  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  imposed  a  multitude  of  anti-Christian 
errors  by  unreasonable  force  upon  mankind ;  but  Qod 
having  committed  "ffia  whole  will  unto  writing  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  course  of  His  nrovidence,  pre- 
served them  unto  us,  we  have  our  whole  duty  declared 
therein,  as  our  rule  and  guide  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
sothat  we  are  not  to  ex|^ct  the  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  as  in  timies  past,  that  dispensation  being  now 
ceased." 

I  replied:  **  That  what  he  said  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  true,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  most  excellent 
books  extant,  which  were  given  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 
but  men  may  read  and  speak  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  one  to  another,  and  the  reiuiers  and 
speakers  remain  still  ignorant  of  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  things  themselves  intended  to  be  signified 
by  the  words,  and  not  being  sent  of  Qod  (as  the  Scrip- 
tures send  no  man),  cannot  profit  the  hearers,  but  are 
themselves  transgressors  in  so  doing,  unless  they  were 
sent  by  the  influence,  power,  and  virtue  of  the  same 
Word  that  dictated  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures 
unto  the  holy  penmen  thereof,  as  appears  by  the  23d 
chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah:  aud  then  I  called 
for  a  Bible  and  read — The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream, 
let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let 
him  spei^  my  word  fitithfully :  what  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord?  Is  not  my  word  like  a 
fire,  saith  4he  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh 
the  rock  iu  pieces  1  Therefore,  behold,  I  am  against 
the  prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal  my  words, 
every  one  from  his  neighbour.  Behold  I  am  against 
the  prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  use  their  tongues, 
and  say.  Be  saith ;  yet  I  sent  them  not,  nor  com- 
mandeth  them ;  therefore  they  shall  not  profit  this 
people  at  all,  saith  the  Lord'  (Jer.  xxiii,  28-32). 
Bo  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  declared  mind  of  God, 
that  any  should  use  ms  words  to  others,  as  his  minis- 
ters, who  are  not  sent  by  himself  so  to  do ;  for  though 
they  have  been  his  words  unto  others,  those  #ho  use 
them  witiiout  his  command,  are  charged  by  him  as 
thieves,  especially  such  as  xoBke  merchandise  of  them 
to  the  people. 

As  to  tne  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  being  now 
eeased,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  is  so,  for  I  can  show 
thee  to  whom  it  is  so  ceased,  but  not  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  Then  I  tamed  to  the  third  chapter  of  the 
prophecv  of  Micah  and  read — "  Hear,  I  pray  you,  O 
neads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house  of  Israel : 
Is  it  not  for  yon  to  know  judgment?  who  hate  the 


good  and  love  the  evil?  who  pluck  off  their  skin  from 
off  them,  and  their  tiesh  from  off  their  bones  ?  Who 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay  their  skin 
from  off  than ;  and  they  break  their  bones  and  chop 
them  in  pieces,  as  for  the  pot,  and  as  flesh  within  the 
cauldron.  Then  shall  they  cry  unto  the  Lord,  but  he 
will  not  hear  them ;  he  will  even  hide  his  fiice  from 
them  at  that  time,  as  thev  have  behaved  themselves 
ill  in  their  doings"  (Mican  iii.  1-4). 

Here,  it  appears  that,  for  the  isnorance^  cruelty,  and 
injustice  of  the  princes,  or  heads  of  the  people,  the 
Lord  would  not  near  or  regard  them.  As  again  in 
the  ninth  verse  the  Lord  resumes  his  charge  against 
the  great  men  in  that  day — **  They  abhorred  judg- 
ment and  perverted  all  equity :  they  built  up  Zion 
with  blood  and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads 
of  that  people  judged  for  reward,  their  priests  taught 
for  hire,  and  tneir  prophets  divined  for  money;  yet 
they  pretended  to  lean  upon  the  Lord,  aind  say.  Is  not 
the  Lord  among  us?  No  evil  can  come  upon  us'' 
(Micah  iiL  9>ll).  But  the  Lord  was  not  to  be  mocked 
by  such ;  his  just  judgments  were  denounced  against 
them :  "  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sakes  be  plowed 
as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  hiffh  places  of  the 
forest"  (Micah  iii.  12).  This  was  fulmlea  upon  them, 
and  remains  over  them  as  a  monument  of  the  justice 
of  God  unto  this  day.  The  charge  of  the  IjoixI,  and 
His  judgments  asainst  the  prophets,  I  left  to  the  last^ 
viz. — *'They  made  the  people  err;  they  bit  with 
their  teeth,  and  (yetjT  cried,  reace;  and  he  that  put 
not  into  their  mouths,  they  even  prepared  waragamst 
him.  Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  you  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you,  that 
ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down  over 
the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them. 
Then  snail  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners 
confounded :  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their  lips^  for 
there  is  no  answer  of  God  '^  (Micah  iii.  5-7). 

Now,  as  to  these  scriptures,  said  I,  like  sin,  like 
judgment.    All  these  three  divisions  of  the  pretended 
Christian  church,  falling  into  the  sins  of  the  old  hea- 
thens, are  become  hatenil  and  hating  one  another; 
and,  throuffh  that  hatred,  have  persecuted  and  de- 
stroyed eacn  other,  when  and  wherever  they  have  had 
power ;  and  all  these,  in  their  turns  (having  deceived 
and  subjected  the  temporal  powers),  have  persecuted 
and  destroyed  the  church  of  Christ  among  them. 
They  law  hated  the  good  and  loved  the  eviL    They 
have  es  erjised  such  cruelties  upon  the  innocent  and 
just  as  are  here  figuratively  termed  plucking  off  their 
ekin  and  their  flesh,  and  tne  breaking  of  their  bones, 
and  the  like.    The  priests  of  every  form  have  fleeced 
the  people  and  the  cnurch  of  Christ,  which  they  have 
not  fed ;  they  have  made  laws  by  their  own  power 
against  them,  and  thereby  made  war  against  such  as 
would  not  gratify  their  oovetousness ;  they  have  wor- 
ried them  as  with  their  teeth,  and  yet  cried  up  the 
peace  of  the  gospel  in  words;  they  have  built  and 
propagated  their  several  sects  and  parties  with  the 
blood  of  others,  and  of  the  saints  of  God,  and  have 
filled  their  sanctuaries  with  evil-doing  and  fraud.  Their 
heads,  who  lord  over  them,  have  exercised  theit'  offices 
for  gain  and  pay ;  their  priests  teach  for  hire,  their 
prophets  divine  for  mon«^,  yet  they  pret^od  the  Lord 
IS  with  them  in  their  various  and  opposite  ways,  and 
that  no  evil  can  come  upon  them.    And  yet,  though 
the  day  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  be  dawned  upon  his 
churcli,  and  the  Bun  of  Bighteoosness  arisen  and 
shininff  in  her,  yet  the  night  of  apostasy  and  mist  of 
thick  darkness  and  ignorance  is  over  these ;  they  have 
no  vision  of  God,  thev  cannot  divine,  the  sun  is  set 
unto  them,  and  the  dav  is  dark  over  them,  for  the 
light  thereof  they  despise  and  hate,  because  they  are 
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evil-doers ;  and  to  them  there  is  no  answer  of  Gk>d, 
who  is  that  Spirit,  and  speaks  no  more  unto  them  but 
by  the  letter,  which  killeth,  and  of  which  they  make 
a  trade  and  gain. 

But  the  cnurch  of  Christ  here  speaketh  another 
languat^e — she  bears  another,  a  true  testimony  to  the 
true  €Jod :  "Bat  truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment^  and  of  might,  to  de- 
clare unto  Jacob  his  transgressions,  and  unto  Israel 
his  sin"  (Micah  iii.  8).  Here  it  is  apparent  from 
whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  departed,  and  to  whom 
he  is  not  now  revealed,  and  in  wnom  he  does  not  re- 
side ;  that  is,  Mystery,  Babylon,  with  all  her  divisions, 
sub-divisions,  and  members  everywhere,  and  under 
whatsoever  name.  But  God  is  with  his  people  still, 
as  in  former  times,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
Son — **  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him"  (John  xiv.  23). 

The  auditory  heard  what  was  said  with  patience, 
and  none  made  any  answer  but  the  priest,  ana  all  that 
he  said  was  (and  that  a  little  pleasantly),  "  Such  as 
you,  going  about  with  such  chapters,  may  do  moth 
mischief.  To  whom  I  replied,  ^  That  inasmuch  as  he 
was  then  silenced  by  the  temporal  powers  that  then 
were,  he  would  do  well  never  to  look  after  that  em- 
ployment any  more,  or  think  to  enrich  himself  there- 
by, and  the  rather  since  he  had  a  competent  estate 
independent  of  it,  which  the  Lord  would  bless  to  him 
and  bis  family  if  he  disclaimed  that  ungodly  practice 
of  preaching  for  hire,  and  was  silent  in  the  things  of 
God  till  the  Lord  should  send  him,  if  it  might  please 
Him  so  to  do."  The  priest's  wife  seemed  well  pleased 
with  what  I  said  to  him,  and  he  made  no  reply.  And 
BO,  a  little  after,  we  departed  in  peace  and  m  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  went  to  our  inn. 

{To  he  eontinued.) 


OK    MTSTICI6M. 
For  Tax  BIkitish  Friknd. 


We  are  naturally  interested  in  the  opinions  men  en- 
tertain respecting  any  for  whom  we  have  expressed  a 
decided  preference  or  regard.  In  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  monthly  periodical,*  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  words  "George  Fox"  and  "Early 
Quakerism;"  and  inasmuch  as  I  confess  to  rather 
powerful  feelings  both  as  regards  the  man  and  the 
profession,  I  at  once  sought  to  know  what  the  writer 
might  have  to  say  about  them.  There  was  not  very 
mucby  but  what  there  was,  was  highlv  suggestive. 
The  paper  was  headed  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics  ;** 
and  vraa  a  carefully-written  review  of  a  book  recently 
published,  bearing  the  same  title.  Early  Friends  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  Hindoos,  German 
philosophers,  and  French  quietists,  as  mt^stics,  and 
though  the  connection  is  certainly  rather  a  forced 
one,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  on  the  whole  Friends  are 
very  unfairly  treated.  Both  author  and  reviewer, 
indeed,  have  evidently  much  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
perience and  character  of  George  Fox ;  and  in  using 
the  word  mystic,  they  do  not  attach  to  it  the  common 
notions  of  wildness  and  extravagance,  but  more  cor- 
rectly as  applied  to  one  who  understand  or  is  ac- 
quainted with  secret  things  or  mysteries.  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  the  paper  in  all  its  statements,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  a  few  considerations  which  its 
perusal  have  served  to  revive. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  justice,  that  in  all  mat- 
ters of  controversv,  no  party  has  a  right  to  assign  to 
another  a  title,  which,  whether  from  its  own  signifi- 
cance or  the  associations  which  are  usually  attached 
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to  it,  will  in  any  way  prejudice  the  issue  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  The  early  Fi-iends  could  speak  feel- 
ingly on  this  point.  It  might  be  true  enough,  that 
George  Fox  told  his  hearers  to  "  quake"  or  "  tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord ;"  and  it  is  indubitably  true 
that  many  of  them  did  so ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
logical  conclusion,  that  from  this  they  were  fairly  lia- 
ble to  the  epithet  of  "quakers;"  and  its  unfitness 
becomes  the  more  apparent,  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  was  included  in 
the  very  term  itself.  Now,  as  regards  the  word 
mystic,  it  is  one  which  commonly  indicates  some 
degree  of  reproach  or  ridicule — as  involving  vision- 
ary enthusiasm,  or  a  something  which  is  unintelli- 
gible. This  is  the  popular  idea ;  and  though  it  may 
be  an  erroneous  one,  yet,  because  it  is  a  very  common 
one,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to  substitute  some 
other  word  to  which  no  such  objection  would  apply. 
It  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  difficult,  and  in 
an  age  when  new  words  are  not  uncommon,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  invent  one.  Y'et  why  should  we  quar- 
rel with  a  word  ?  Words  are  but  the  expression  of 
ideas,  and  it  is  the  ideas  which  claim  our  attention 
now.  Assuming,  then,  the  meaning  before  quoted  to 
be  the  correct  one,  let  us  at  once  accept  on  behalf  of 
our  forefathers  the  title  of  mvstics.  And  in  so  doing, 
I  am  desirous  that  we  should,  if  possible,  attain  to 
something  like  a  just  conception  of  the  position  which 
they  filled,  and  of  that  peculiar  process  by  which 
they  were  placed  in  it ;  and  further,  of  the  lasting 
influence  wnich  thev  exercised. 

As  opposed  to  the  profession  made  by  Friends, 
there  was  a  religion  which,  whilst  it  had  many  inci- 
dental virtues  belonging  to  it,  was  yet  in  the  main  of 
an  outward  and  formal  character.  It  was  not  want- 
ing in  a  certain  earnestness  of  manner ;  there  was  on 
the  contrary  much  apparent  zeal,  and  the  recognition 
of  Scripture  history  and  doctrine  was  nearly  univer- 
sal. Yet  it  was  not  an  intelligent  recognition,  al- 
though, as  is  frequently  the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  one  very  dogmatic.  It  was  the  vast 
rebound  from  the  clogged  and  cumbrous  system  of 
the  Romish  Chtirch  with  its  human  instrumentality 
which  set  free  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  induced  men 
in  getting  rid  of  priests  to  assume  for  the  Bible  the 
supreme  pla^e  in  all  matters  necessary  to  be  believed. 
The  direction  was  a  right  one,  but  the  course  was  not 
clear.  For  whilst  the  circulation,  free  and  unfettered, 
of  the  Bible  was  an  established  circumstance  so  far 
as  the  influence  of  the  church  could  make  it  so,  there 
was  yet  this  significant  fact  behind,  that  whilst  the 
church  had  very  properly  repudiated  Romish  priests 
as  its  authoritative  expounders,  ic  had  milcd  tc  indi- 
cate with  anjrthing  like  force  and  clearness,  where 
and  what  the  interpreter  might  be.  "  The  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone"  said  Chillinffworth,  "is  the  religion 
of  Protestants ;"  and  "  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter" 
was  not  an  uncommon  sentiment.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  such  views  as  these,  however  they  might 
be  accompanied  by  appreciation  of  the  Bible  contents, 
and  a  thorough  understandmff  of  the  text,  would  yet 
be  likely  to  fail  as  a  religion  of  practice ;  and  such  was 
lamentably  the  fact  No  man  felt  this  more  than 
George  Fox.  Brought  up  in  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Bible  as  a  habit,  and  always  of  a  serious  disposi- 
tion, he  was  still  sensible  not  only  of  a  want  in  his  own 
heart,  but  that  there  was  also  something  vital  want- 
ing in  religion  generally.  And  I  think  no  man,  be  he 
who  he  may,  who  knows  anything  at  all  what  an  in- 
quiry after  truth  means,  can  peruse  thetoudiing  nar- 
rative of  Geoi^  Fox's  early  years  without  feeling 
strong  sympathy  for  him  in  hia  desolate  condition. 
At  length,  and  gradnally,  there  dawned  upon  his  soul 
a  light  from  on  high ;  at  length  he  heard  a  voice,  a 
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still  small  voice,  and  it  whispered  peace !  Before,  he 
had  read  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bolpr  Spirit,  of  tl^e 
CJomforter-whic^  should  be  sent ;  but  it  is  a  very  diflFe- 
rent  thinff  the  reading  of  this,  and  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  it;  and  it  was  now  that  he  felt  it,  and  knew 
it  to  be  true.  The  dectaration  of  this,  truth  and  its 
consequences,  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  he 
was  a  mystic.  But  wny  should  Friends  alone  be  called 
mystics?  For,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  attainment  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  that  some  are  given  to  see  iuto  spiritual  thin^ 
much  more  than  o^ers,  is  it  not  true  of  all  Chris- 
tians, that  they  are  in  this  sense  mystics  1  Are  not 
the  dealings  and  dispensations  which  all  Christians 
experience  in  degree,  to  all  but  themselves,  and  often 
to  themselves  also,  amvstery — a  mystery  often  strange, 
but  not  less  strange  than  truel 

For  my  own  part,  I  love  those  ancient  mystics  right 
well !     If  I  can  regard  with  feelings  akin  to  venera- 
tion men  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  much  more  shall  I 
estimate  such  characters  as  Fox  and  Barclay,  and 
Penington  and  Claridge.    Those  srand  old  heathen 
moralists,  though  seeing  dimly  and  darkly,  were  far 
in  advance  of  uieir  age,  and  were  by  their  age  hated 
and  despised ;  and  these,  the  mystics  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century^  though  they,  too,  were  hated  and  de- 
spised, were  the  lights  of  their  age,  for  their  spirits 
reflected  the  pure  and  radiant  beams  of  primitive 
Christianity.    Such  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  popularity  they  achieve.    In  the  present 
age,  when  what  is  termed  evangelical  religion  is  po- 
pular, I  suppose  they  would  be  in  very  little  repute. 
Nay,  it  is  a  faot,  that  they  are  by  many  considered 
as  well-meaning  fanatics,  whose  heresy  in  doctrine  is 
only  just  balanced  by  the  purity  of  their  intentions 
and  their  earnest  zeal.    They  have  been  so  frequently 
put  upon  their  defence,  that  we  seem  almost  to  have 
overlooked  the  circumstance  that  what  they  believed 
and  taught,  was  not  a  mere  passive  acceptance  of 
certain  truths,  but  that  those  truths  were  to  them 
an  active  force,  dii*ectinff  and  regulating  their  lives. 
Trie(l  by  the  staudard  of  a  love  towards  God,  and  a 
corresponding  self-denial  aad  k>ve  towards  men,  I 
dare  challenge  for  them  a  position  inferior  t<)  no  sec- 
tion whatever  of  the  Christian  chm*ch.    It  may  suit 
the  time-serving  disposition  which  now  prevails,  to 
charge  them  with  asceticism  and  narrow-mindedness 
— it  may  be  convenient  for  some  who  rely  much  upon 
material  images  and  the  powers  of  imagination  in 
their  ministry,  to  tax  them  with  a  monotonous  same- 
ness; but  so  Jong  as  'Hhe  daily  cross"  conveys  ^ny 
inejiiiliigV  autl  ine  •'  Word  of  God"  is  a  name  of  power, 
I  shall  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  acted  wisely 
and  well.    We  may  be  asked  to  visit  in  imagination, 
through  the  vista  of  years,  the  plains  where  the  shep- 
herds watched;  we  may  picture  that  crowded  inn 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger — fancy,  too,  the  Gali- 
lean hills  or  the  blue  Tiberian  lake;  we  may  con- 
template those  sublime  miracles,  and  especially  that 
graud  miracle  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
yet  we  may  miss  of  dlscoveriug  that  Saviour  who  gave 
to  all  these  things  their  thrilfiDg  interest.    For  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  is  not  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  reception  of  the  gospeL    To  the  wait- 
ing soul  it  is  manifested  in  the  quietness  of  the  flesh, 
and  it  says  in  its  own  emphatic  language,  *^  Be  still, 
and  know  that  I  am  God.^ 

1  should  conclude  here,  but  there  remains  one  re- 
flection, and  it  is  a  sad  one.  Nearly  all  those  who 
incidentally  write  respecting  Friends  assume  a  wide 
diflerence  betwixt  those  of  our  day  and  those  of 
old.  From  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw  down  to  the  Editor 
of  tlie  Family  Heraldy  public  writers  have  invari- 
ably made  a  distinction.    With  some,  it  has  only 


been  a  distinction  in  desree ;  but  others  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare,  that  uiere  is  a  clear  difference  in 
kind — that  not  only  do  we  not  walk  as  our  fathers 
walked,  but  we  do  not  profess  as  they  professed. 
We  take  great  pains  to  convince  mankind  tnat  we  do 
hold  the  same  aoctrines,  and  we  partly  succeed ;  hat 
if  it  is  a  fair  deduction  that  their  doctrines  moulded 
and  &shioned  their  lives,  why  are  not  we  a  more  con- 
spicuous people  ?  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  present  a 
c Wacter  like  unto  theirs  ?  W.  B. 


AOiriO  PALEARIO, 
(AKD  THE  •  BBNEPITS  OP  CHRIST'S  DEATH." 

It  is  an  important  circuncistance,  in  determining  the 
authorship  of  this  book,  that  in  the  same  year  Aonio 
Paleario  delivered  his  defence  before  the  senators  of 
Sienna,  the  Treatise  complained  of  made  its  appear- 
anca.    This  fact  fully  agrees  with  Yergerio*s  remarks 
on  the  Ben^icio  di  ChrUt/o^  which  he  makes  in  the 
vear  1549,  in  his  notes  upon  the  flrst  Index  of  pro- 
hibited books  which  the  Papal  legate  at  Venice,  Delia 
Casa,  published  in  May,  1648.    "Why  have  they,'* 
says  he,  "  flrst  allowed  so  many  souls  to  be  poisoned 
by  the  40,000  copies  which »  to  mv  knowledge,  jiave 
been  printed  and  sold  in  Yenice  alone  in  six  years!" 
In  the  same  place,  Yergerio  gives  us  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  composition  of  this  singular  book. 
He  says:  "two  persons  have  laboured  at  it.    One 
has  begun  it — ^the  other  has  finished  and  polished  it. 
Both  are  in  Italv;  they  are  well  known  and  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  nighest  dignitaries  and  ministers  in 
Bome,  and  yet  their  book  is  condemned  as  heretical !" 
From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  mys- 
tery was  purposely  thrown  around  the .  author  of  a 
writing  exciting  so  much  curiositv,  and  this  was  done 
by  friends  as  well  as  foes,  though  for  very  difl*erent 
reasons.     The  assertion  that  the  author  was  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  first  dignitaries  of  Bome  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  Aonio  Paleario,  whose  friendly  re- 
lations with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  cardinals  in 
Bome— as  Sadoleto,  Bembo,  Pole,  and  Maffei — ^have 
been  long  since  known.    Besides  Yergerio*s  expres- 
sion, as  though  two  persons  ou^ht  to  be  conudered 
the  writers  of  the  book,  does  no  ugury  to  the  author- 
ship of  Aonio  Paleario,  since  he  has  so  unreservedly 
confessed  himself  its  writer  in  his  own  speech.    Most 
likely  the  participation  of  a  second,  probably  of  a  man 
hi^h  in  the  church,  consisted  iu  this — that  Paleario 
submitted  the  pamphlet  to  him  in  friendship  before  it9 
publication,  and  he  on  his  part  proved  his  concurrence 
with  some  slight  corrections  or  additions.   Elsewhere, 
on  a  scholium  on  the  eighteenth  article  of  accusation 
against  Morone,  Yergerio  appears  to  impute  the  like 
participation  to  Cardinal  Pole.    With  these  state- 
ments we  should  compare  the  fact^  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  a  point  of  accusation  against  Cardinal 
Morone,  when,  in  1558,  he  was  imprisoned  on  ^count 
of  his  Lutheran  sympathies,  that  he  had  rendered  as- 
sistance in  everv  way  to  the  book  on  the  "  Benefits  of 
Christ's  Death.'     But  favour  towards  Paleario^s  work 
brought  a  prison  and  death  to  other  prelates,  as  for 
example  to  Carnesecchi,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Clement  YIL,  the  friend  and  guest  of  Cosmo    di 
Medici,  who,  like  Judas,  sold  and  betrayed  him  to 
the  Pope,  Pius  Y. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  ^rounds  on  which  Banke, 
in  particular,  notwithstandmg  the  passage  in  Pale- 
ario's  speech,  has  called  in  question  the  authorship  of 
the  volume.  His  doubts  rest  principally  on  this— that 
a  compen(Uum  in  a  MS.  life  of  Paul  I Y.,  by  Carrax>- 
ciolo,  contains  this  aooount  of  the  volume: — **Tho 
author  of  the  book    on    the  'Benefits  of  Christ's 
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DeathV  was  a  monlc  of  San  Severino  at  Naples,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Valdes.    It  was  revised  by  Flaminio,  and  was 
very  often  reprinted,  particularly  at  Modena,  at  the 
instigation  of  Morone.    It  led  many  into  error,  be- 
cause it  treated  of  Justification  in  an  alluring  manner, 
but  heretically.   It  was  approved  by  many  in  Verona, 
but  it  became  known  and  censured.    After  many 
years  it  was  placed  in  the  Index.**    If  this  compen- 
dium, said  to  be  that  of  an  Inquisitor,  be  itself  of  an^ 
value,  the  credibility  of  its  account  of  our  book  is 
very  slight,  because  in  various  respects  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  Vergcrio's  remarks  m  the  year  1549, 
and  he,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  was  acquainted  with  the  books  of  this  class  that 
issued  from  the  press  at  Venice.    It  contains  no  men- 
tion of  the  40,000  copies  printed  and  sold  there,  but 
seems  rather  to  put  Verona  down  as  ihe  central  point 
of  its  distribution;  that  it  was  answered  and  censured 
in  a  copious  volume  by  Ambrogio  Catarino,  so  early 
as  1544,  and  that  it  was  placed  in  the  very  first  index 
of  prohibited  books,  do  not  appear  in  this  statement 
And  as  to  the  author  himself,  who  is  pointed  out  as  a 
monk  of  San  Severino,  the  question  justly  arises  why 
the  author  was  not  more  clearly  designated,  and  this 
account  is  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Vergerio, 
that  the  author  mzuntained  intimate  relations  with 
the  highest  dignitaries  in  Borne.    It  makes  the  writer 
appear  a  disciple  of  Valdes.    The  book  opens  indeed 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  "Considerations"  of 
Valdes,  and  one  or  two  scattered  passages  bear  a 
Bimilarity  to  his  language;  but  the  whole  method  and 
scope  of  the  work  is  quite  different  to  all  that  we  know 
of  his  writings  and  their  style.    Flaminio,  who  had 
beeu  well  acquainted  with  Valdes  at  Naples,  appeared 
as  Paleario's  intimate  friend  by  an  "  Apology**  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  book,  but  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  printed;  and  his  participation  in  the  volume 
seems  likely  enough  for  this  reason,  that  many  of  his 
opinions  at  the  time  of  his  Protestant  sympathies 
agree  with  the  book.    Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  assume  that  this  "  Compendium " 
has  purposely  allowed  the  author  to  appear  as  insig- 
nificant as  possible. 

It  must  be  seen  that  our  conclusions  respecting  the 
I  authorship  of  the  book  by  Paleario  are  forcibly  sup- 
ported by  the  consideration,  that  if  the  work  so  sig- 
nificantly cited  in  Paleario*  s  speech  does  not  agree 
with  the  one  on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ's  Death,** 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  author's  name  remaining.  We 
do  not  err  if  we  recognize  in  the  Inquisition,  that 
after  it  liad  succeeded  m  destroying  the  numberless 
copies  of  the  book,  it  wished  yet  to  deceive  posterity 
respecting  its  author.  That  author  whom  it  knew  so 
well,  it  on  no  account  adlowed  to  escape  its  blood- 
stained hands.  For  after  he  had  been  imprisoned 
three  years  in  a  dungeon  at  Bome,  he,  an  aged  man 
of  70  years,  was  hunff  on  the  gallows;  and  then,  as  if 
to  maKO  good  his  noole  languas^e  before  the  senators 
of  Sienna  in  its  full  extent,  his  body  was  delivered  to 
be  consumed  by  the  flames.  His  greatest  crime,  for 
which,  he  had  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death,  stands  offi- 
cially recorded,  that  he  ascribed  justification  to  faith 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone,  and  derived  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins  solely  from  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  M'Crie  quotes  from  the  Annals  of 
Ladercbius  the  last  words  of  Paleario  to  the  inqui- 
sitors who  judged  him: — "Seeing  your  eminences 
have  so  many  credible  witnesses  against  me,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  you  to  sdve  yourselves  or  me  furthen 
trouble.  I  am  resolved  to  act  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  when  he  says,  Christ 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps,  who  did  no  evil,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  h©  was  reviled,  reviled 


not  a^in,  wben  he  suffered  he  threatened  not»  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously^ 
Prooeed  then  to  give  judgment,  pronounce  sentence 
on  Aonio,  and  thus  gratify  his  adversaries,  and  fulfil 
your  office.    He  was  executed  the  3d  of  July,  1570." 

Such  was  the  end  of  Paleario*s  life,  who,  having 
stood  a  witness  for  Truth  in  a  troublous  age,  in  the 
midst  of  a  oornipt  generation  throughout  a  long  life, 
laid  down  his  head  as  a  pattern  of  tmit  which  he  had 
taught  to  others.  And  what  is  become  of  his  book  ? 
It  has  been  recovered  and  revived,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  now  running  the  round  of  Gmmany,  edited  and 
translated  by  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar  and 
critic,  whose  same,  since  he  has  thought  proper  to 
send  the  work  forth  anonymously,  it  would  not  be- 
come us  to  mention,  but  from  whose  preface  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  derived  with  little  variation  or 
material  abbreviation. 

The  earliest  modem  aecount  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  Riederer's  '^Nachrichten  zur  Kirchengekhr- 
ten  und  bucher^esehichte,"  tom.  iv.,  pp.  121, 235-241, « 
century  ago.  He  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Venetian 
edition,  1543.  It  was  bound  up  in  one  volume  with  two 
other  treatises,  which  must  also  be  placed  amongst 
the  rarest  books — Cardinal  Fre^osoV  '^  Trattato  della 
Oratione,**  and  *^  II  Sommario  de  la  Sacra  Scrittura." 
Biederer.  begins  his  detailed  account  of  them  in  these 
words:  "The  little  volume  containing  the  three 
treatises  was  probably  bought  by  a  Nuremberg  mer- 
chant who  carried  on  his  ^ade  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  brought  by  him  to  Nuremberg, 
and  in  this  manner  saved  from  the  fire  in  which  most 
of  these  little  books  have  probably  been  destroyed. 
Afterwards  his  descendants,  who  did  not  esteem  it  or 
understand  its  worth,  gave  it  away  amongst  other 
goods  of  little  value,  and  it  was  finally  brought  to  me 
and  purchased  for  a  slight  sum"  Whether  Biederer'a 
copy  is  extant  is  not  known.  The  revival  of  the 
wotk  at  the  present  time  may  be  atti'ibuted  in  the 
first  instance  to  John  Ayre,  ]VLA«,  who  finding  a  copy 
of  the  fourth  edition  in  £ngliah,  1638,  translated  from 
the  French  of  1552,  procured  its  republication  with 
an  interesting  {Mrefiioe  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society 
in  1847.  A  re-translation  back  to  the  Italian  was 
then  made/rom  the  EnglUk^  bein^  the  .third  in  descent 
from  the  original,  ana  printed  in  two  editions  with 
little  variation  in  1849,  one  at  Pisa  and  another  at 
Florence.  Meanwhile  a  copy  of  the  original  Venetian 
edition  of  1543,  together  with  the  early  French  trans« 
lation,  1552,  had  been  lying  unnoticed  among  the  manu* 
scripts  and  reserved  books  in  the  library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  did* 

?08it^  there  about  a  century  before  by  an  Italian^ 
>r.  Antonio  Ferrari,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  favours  received  from  that  col- 
lege. These  appeared  in  Morgan  Cowie's  Catalogue 
ofManiucripts  and  Rare  Booh  in  the  libraiy  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  1843^  where  it  remained 
little  noticed  until  Churchill  Babington,  M.A.,  known' 
by  his  learned  Greek  scholarship,  and  by  his  inter- 
esting volume  on  ^*  The  Influence  of  Chnstianity  ift 
promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Durope,"  drew 
it  forth,  and  reprinted  it  in  fac-eimile,  tc^ether  with 
the  French  version  of  1552,  not,  as  is  there  stated 
on  the  title,  155L  Added  to  these  is  an  early  English 
translation  never  before  published,  made  by  Edward 
Courtnay,  Earl  of  Dev<mshire,  a  favourite  with  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  now  printed  from  a 
beautiful  manuscript  found  in  the  University  library, 
Cambridge,  and  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Edward  VI.*   He  has  prefixed  an  elaborate 

*  **  The  MS.  ifl  beautifally  written  oa  fine  yellum,  and  oon* 
Bbts  of  92  leares,  each  of  which  is  now  Si  iuohes  by  21  iaohn^ 
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introdttction,  the  whole  forming  a  handsome  and 
uniqne  volume  at  a  very  moderate  price,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  the  three  languages  together — 
Italian,  French,  and  English. 

Inquiry  has  brought  to  notice  another  edition  of 
the  original  Italian,  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1563,  and 
a  Sclavonic  or  Croatian  version  at  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  year,  and  again  in  1565,  in  roman  letter. 
These  are  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Laybach; 
and  an  edition  of  the  original  Italian,  of  the  date  of 
1546,  with  the  Sclavonic  or  Croatian  version  of  1563, 
are  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Stutgardt  Of  the  Spanish, 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  no  trace 
has  been  discovei^ed,  except  its  insertion  in  the  Index 
of  prohibited  books. 

A  Grerman  translation,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  made  last  year,  as  the  Italian  sheets  left 
the  English  press,  and  printed  with  the  original 
Italian  at  Leipsig.  This  has  already  gone  to  the 
fourth  edition,  and  two  other  German  translations, 
one  of  them  published  at  Hamburg,  1856,  have  also 
appeared.  Thus,  the  later  circulation  of  this  singular 
little  book,  appears  scarcely  less  extraordinary,  than 
its  early  course  in  the  time  of  its  author ;  and  the 
perusal  of  it  in  their  own  language,  has  cheered  and 
employed  the  hours  of  the  Piedmontese  soldiers,  by 
the  glimmering  camp-firea  on  the  coast  of  the  melan- 
choly EuxiniSk  W — 


A  FEW  DATS  AT  RIO-DE-JAXEIRO. 

Thbsb  notes  appeared  originally  in  the  Leisure  Hour, 
but  have  since  been  revised  by  the  writer,  and  handed 
to  us  for  publication  in  their  corrected  form.  **  They 
formed,**  says  our  correspondent,  "part  of  a  volumi- 
nous journal,  written  merely  as  a  pastime,  amidst  the 
turmoil  and  discomforts  of  a  crowded  emigrant  ship, 
during  a  proti*acted  voyage  to  Australia. 

Having  been  necessitated  to  touch  at  Bio,  where  the 
vessel  was  detained  for  upwards  of  a  week,  the  writer 
thus  briefly  records  his  impressions  of  its  bay  and 
surrounding  scenery,  as  well  as  of  men  and  things 
there  it— 

None  but  those  who  have  sailed  the  trackless  deep 
for  weeks,  without  once  catching  a  glimpse  of  land, 
can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  such  a  sight  is  hailed  on  board  ship.  The 
cry  of  "  Land !  land  I "  has  a  magical  influence,  and 
soon  draws  every  one  from  below,  eager  to  refresh  the 
eye  with  a  sij^ht  of  the  living  green,  and  solid  and  sub- 
stantial realities  of  terra  Jlrtna,  Such  was  the  aspect 
presented  on  the  deck  of  the  Hugh  Walker,  as  we 
dropped  apchor,  a  little  after  a  beautiful  tropical  sun- 
set in  the  month  of  July,  off  the  first  fort  at  Bio-de- 
Janeii*o. 

The  ship  lay  so  near  the  shore  that  we  could  see 
the  people  walking  about  The  night  was  delightful. 
The  clear  full  moon  shed  on  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
bay  an  enchanting  radiance.     The  lofty  mountains 


hands  and  pointed  to  the  hills  and  the  trees,  as  if 
exulting  in  admiration  of  the  novel  sight. 

^fter  all  had  retired  to  rest,  I  paced  the  decks  alone, 
inhaling  the  balmy  and  bracing  night  air,  as  it  came, 
laden  with  perfume,  from  the  orange  groves.  Whilst 
thus  enjoying  myself,  a  distant  soundcaught  my  ear. 
I  listened  for  a  moment,  and  recognized  the  bai-k  of 
the  watch-dog.  No  music  ever  sounded  half  so  sweet 
as  that  gruff  and  homely  bark.  As  I  stood  rivetted  to 
the  spot,  it  fell  upon  my  ear  again  and  again,  and 
always  with  increased  delight. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  in  order  to  take  a 
quiet  survey  of  tlie  bay  on  the  north-east  side  of  which 
Kio  stands.  The  entrance  consists  of  a  break,  about 
half-a-mile  in  width,  through  a  ledge  of  rocks.  This 
strait  leads  into  a  magnificent  guu,  about  100  miles 
in  circuit,  girdled  by  lofty  mountains  of  remarkable 
formation.  Within  the  gulf  are  a  number  of  islands, 
upon  one  of  which  is  bmlt  a  fort,  commanding  the 
entrance.  The  whole  surrounding  scenery  is  of  the 
most  enchanting  description,  surpassing,  for  natural 
grandeur,  all  that  fancy  could  picture.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  roadstead  is  placed  a  revolving  light,  perched 
on  a  curiously  shaped  rock,  entirely  clothed  with 
verdure  and  trees,  i'rom  that  to  the  Sugar-loaf 
mountain,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  commencement 
of  the  harbour,  the  range  of  hills  at  once  captivate  and 
delight  the  eye  by  their  fantastic  contour  and  arrange- 
ment. An  Englishman,  on  hearing  the  word  moun- 
tain, pictures  to  himself  crag  upon  crag,  bare  and 
grim,  rising  aloft  in  rugged  grandeur.  Around  Kio, 
however,  the  hills  are  dothed  to  the  summit  with 
perennial  verdure,  and  stand  separate,  having  ex- 
tensive plains,  or  pampas,  as  they  are  called,  stretch- 
ing between,  of  the  richest  soil,  and  producing  the 
£neat  of  fruits.  Although  thus  distinct,  at  a  dlatauce 
they  appear  one  continuous  chain,  the  more  remote 
mountains  filling  up,  as  it  were,  the  intervening 
spaces.  The  Sugar-loaf  is  1300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  to  all  appearance  unscaleable,  although  it  is 
said  that  a  young  midshipman,  belonging  to  a  British 
man-of-war,  once  accomplished  this  daring  feat,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  tne  sober-going  natives. 

The  first  sight  that  arrested  my  attention,  upon 
setting  foot  on  shore,  was  six  poor  slaves  running  with 
all  their  mighty  and  singing  as  thev  ran.  At  first  I 
could  not  compi*ehend  the  thing;  out,  by  and  by  Uie 
same  six  returned,  still  singing,  and  bearing  heavy 
burdens  on  their  heads.  This  was  something  new  to 
me,  never  having  till  then  seen  a  slave  toiling  for  his 
heartless  taskmaster.  By  their  agency  all  the  ships 
are  laden  and  discharged — the  cargo,  whatever  it  may 
be,  being  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  slaves  to  the 
lighters,  or  from  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

These  poor  creatures  are  divided  into  various  classes, 
according  to  their  occupation.  Thus  there  are  coffee 
slaves,  boat  slaves,  domestic  slaves,  slaves  for  hire, 
market  slaves,  &c.  The  coffee  slaves  assist  in  the 
production  and  shipment  of  coffee.  They  require  to 
be  full  grown  men  before  being  employed  in  shipping; 


around  were  mellowed  and  softened  by  its  silvery    '^^  ^^^^  average  duration  of  life  among  them  is  said  to 
beams  from  their  stem  daylight  aspect  into  a;  mild  |  b«  seven  years  I     On  the  1st  of  Jul^,  1853,  there  was 


hue,  contrasting  well  with  the  sombre  shade  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  at  their  base.  All  enjoyed  the 
scene ;  even  children  in  the  arms  clapped  their  little 


not  numbered,  the  pages  oontainiDg  about  18  linos,  and  bor- 
dered on  three,  sometimes  on  the  four  sides,  with  two  straight 
lines  of  gold,  hnTing  a  silver  line  between  them.  The  hoad- 
tngs  and  first  lines  of  tho  chapters  are  in  gold,  and  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  chapters  are  inclosed  in  a  small  square  of 
bright  blue,  ornamented  with  gold  sprigs.  The  title-page  Is 
written  in  gold,  in  a  character  Vosembling  Roman  type, 
ornamented  in  soroil-work,  also  in  gold."— 0.  liabington, 
Ixaxif.    It  has  an  autograph  of  King  Edward  VI. 


shipped,  from  the  heads  of  the  cofiee  negroes  at  RiO| 
no  fewer  than  19,700  bags  of  coffeo. 

Having  made  some  itindom  notes  about  this  un- 
happy class,  I  shall  here  set  them  before  the  reader, 
without  any  attempt  at  arrangement. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  allow  the  luxury  of  a  cap 
(pileus)  to  their  slaves^  so  this  class  in  Hio,  as  in  Nortn 
America,  is  denied  the  use  of  shoes.  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  dress,  and,  in  Uieir  holiday  attire, 
look  very  neat  and  tidy.  The  men,  in  high  days, 
appear  in  white  jacket,  shirt,  and  trouseiv ;  the 
women,  iu  white  muslin,  from  top  to  toe ;  but^  like 
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the  awan,  when  he  looks  down  to  admire  himself  the 
bare  black  feet  always  appear ! 

Sometimes,  when  tired  of  service,  as  well  they  may 
be,  the  slaves  take  to  the  moantains,  but  seldom 
escape.  When  caught,  an  iron  ring  is  fastened  next 
to  the  skin,  round  the  body  and  neck,  with  a  point 
standing  up  as  high  as  the  crown  of  the  head,  with 
branches  projecting  from  it.  Observing  several  of 
both  sexes  wearing  this  stranze  looking  ornament,  I 
inquired  its  use,  and  was  inrormed,  that  on  fleeing 
they  always  take  to  the  mountains  which  are  clothed 
with  trees,  so  that  these  projecting  branches  catch 
hold  of  the  brushwood  and  prevent  flight.  Slaves 
who  have  run  olf  frequently,  are  put  into  a  chtdn-gang 
and  compelled  to  work. 

An  English  ship  captain,  belonging  to  Liverpool, 
told  me  of  a  negro  who  had  in  some  way  incurrea  his 
master's  displeasure,  who  sent  him  to  purchase 
two  of  the  heaviest  whips  he  could  procure.  The 
slave  knew  that  he  himself  was  to  be  punished  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  he  fulfilled  his  order  and 
i*etumed  with  the  whips;  but  his  master  thought 
they  were  not  heavy  enough,  so  off  he  set  to  market 
for  heavier  ones,  but  did  not  succeed.  Whether  this 
faithful  slave  was  flogged  or  not,  my  informant  did 
not  say,  and  I  neglected  to  ask.  I  hope  not ;  yet  I 
fear  his  unfeeling  owner  would  not  relent,  even  with 
such  an  instance  of  fidelity  before  him. 

The  slaves,  both  young  and  old,  carry  everything 
on  their  heads.  If  a  little  slave  boy  were  sent  for  a 
phial  of  medicine,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  early 
training,  that  he  would  balance  it  on  his  cranium,  in- 
stead  of  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  as  an  English  boy 
would  do. 

One  rather  curious  peculiarity  is  observable  in  Rio 
— viz.,  that  every  slave  of  the  better  class  (for  there  are 

grades)  carries  a  tooth-pick  stuck  amongst  his  woolly 
air,  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  immediately  above 
the  ear.  These  articles  are  made  of  a  very  white, 
pliable  kind  of  wood,  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
little  slave  children,  while  amusing  themselves  in  the 
streets;  just  as  I  remember,  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  seeing  the  boys  and  ^irls  in  Dunstable,  St. 
Al ban's,  and  other  places  m  England,  playing  at 
marbles  and  plaiting  straw,  which  was  at  that  time 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  world-famed 
Dunstable  bonnets. 

•  While  going  along  a  back  street  one  afternoon,  a  fine 
little  fellow  came  skipping  and  singing  towards  me,  his 
face  beaming  with  delight.  I  could  not  speak  to  him, 
from  my  ignorance  of  Portuguese,  but  I  wished  to  give 
him  a  ''  dump"  (that  is,  a  penny),  which  he  looked  at 
but  would  not  take.  To  get  away  from  me  he  ran 
through  a  shop,  while  I  held  out  the  dump  to  him. 
He  then  put  his  finger  on  the  ground,  as  much  as  t3 
say,  "  Put  it  down  there."  On  doing  this,  and  moving 
off  a  few  paces,  little  darkey  picked  up  the  coin  and 
went  singing  oft  his  way.  Some  light  will  be  thrown 
on  this  incident  by  the  foUowing'circumstance: — While 
passing  through  the  public  market,  always  thronged 
with  slaves,  employed  in  various  ways,  one  of  our 
party  wished  to  pat  a  fine  curly-haired  child  upon  the 
head.  The  urchin's  father  happened  to  be  close  by, 
but  would  not  permit  it ;  he,  however,  made  the 
gentleman  extend  his  hand,  when  the  little  boy  at 
once  came  forward  and  kissed  it.  Thus  early,  thought 
I,  is  the  infant  mind  put  under  training  for  the  de- 
gradation of  slavery,  and  the  susceptive  intellect  of 
childhood  initiated  into  grovelling  and  abject  ideas. 

The  Portuguese  are  naturally  an  indolent  people,  and 
subsist  upon  little,  being,  at  the  same  time,  very  fond 
of  dress  and  show.  At  Bio,  slaves  constitute  their 
principal  wealth  and  property.  When  a  man  is 
married,  his  wife's  portion  is  almost  invariably  slaves. 


If  he  gets  six  slaves  with  his  partner,  they  are  reck- 
oned a  fortune ;  and  upon  the  earning  of  these  slaves 
the  pair  subsist,  and  bring  up  their  fiiunily  in  ^'- 
dolence  and  effeminacy. 

There  perpetual  summer  reigns ;  nature  seems  to 
have  exhausted  her  skill  in  scenery — flowers  of  every 
hue  please  and  captivate  the  eye — perpetual  supplies 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits  delight  the  taste — peaked 
mountains,  rearing  to  the  clouds  their  summits,  clothed 
with  living  green,  overwhelm  the  imagination — birds, 
whose  plumage  vies  in  sparkling  splendour  with  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  flit  on  every  breeze— and  the 
bay,  for  beauty  and  the  production  of  wealth,  from  the 
fish  which  teem  in  its  waters  and  the  argesies  that 
float  on  its  bosom,  is  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Yet 
all  is  tainted  by  the  plague-spot  of  slavery,  regarding 
which  I  hold  Cowper's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  that 
nobis  utterance  of  a  noble  heart,  in  which  he  says — 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  asleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tlie  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him ! " 

During  my  stay  there,  I  introduced  myself  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  do  Cbmmercto— the  Times  of 
Brazil — ^printed  and  published  at  the  Buado  Ouvidor, 
No.  65.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  and  received  me 
very  kindly.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  warm-hearted, 
communicative  gentleman.  This  journal  is  the  or^n 
of  government,  and  circulates  daily  14,000  copies. 
There  is  a  morning  and  evening  edition  every  day 
except  Sabbath,  the  paper,  on  that  day,  appearing 
only  in  the  morning.    It  consists  of  four  pages,  and  is 

Erinted  in  a  pretty  large  type.  The  press,  however 
ibou]?9  under  sad  restrictions  in  Rio ;  for,  although 
so  many  copies  are  printed  diumally,  the  number 
allowed  to  be  sold  to  the  general  public  is  only  sixf 
All  the  others  are  left  at  we  houses  of  registered  sub* 
scribers,  approved  by  the  government ! 

Even  in  this  office  slavery  finds  a  place.  The  editor 
wishing  to  send  ^^copv"  to  the  printers,  rang  his 
bell,  and  a  little  slave  boy,  with  nothing  of  dress  on 
but  a  loose  blue  shirt,  appeared,  and  carried  the  MS. 
to  the  ofiice.  Or  if  he  wishes  a  light  to  his  cigar 
— ^for  in  Bio  almost  every  one  smokes — ^he  rings  the 
bell  again,  and,  instanter,  in  comes  the  same  smiling 
ebony,  who  receives  his  command,  and  forthwith 
brings  a  brazier  with  the  lighted  charcoal  Fain 
would  have  I  spoken  to  the  dark,  happy-eyed  child. 

They  have  a  printing-machine  whicn  was  made  in 
Paris,  of  novel  construction,  and  throws  off  6000 
copies  per  hour.  The  engine  by  which  it  is  propelled 
is  only  four  and  a  half  horse  power,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Speaking  of  the  expense  of  living  in  Bio,  the  editor 
told  me  that  a  native  could  live  well  on  two  shillings 
per  diem.  "We,"  said  he,  " have  twenty-four  men 
to  get  up  the  paper,  and  they  have  seven  milreis  per 
day  each."    That  is  e^ual  to  1 7<.  6d  of  English  money. 

In  Bio  everything  is  conducted  under  military  rule. 
For  example,  at  night,  after  ten  o'clock,  whenever  you 
come  within  hail  of  a  military  station—and  they  jure 
not  scarce — ^a  sentinel  challenges  in  a  voice  resembling 
the  bark  of  a  huge  bull-dog,  and  you  must  stand  and 
answer  or  suffer  the  consequences.  When  challenged, 
I  always  bawled  out  as  loud  as  possible,  "  Englisn;*' 
on  receiving  the  signal  passe,  sometimes  largo,  off  I 
set.  Of  course  all  strangers  are  not  aware  of  this 
custom,  and  occasionally  unhappy  results  follow.  The 
landlady  of  the  American  Hotel  told  me  one  morning, 
that  an  Englishman  had  been  shot  dead,  only  two  or 
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tbiree  weeks  previously,  near  to  the  exchao^,  because 
he  kept  moyiDg  towards  the  sentinel  alter  being 
challenged  three  times.  "  And  what  was  done  1"  said 
I.  "  O,  nothing :  the  man  was  buried  next  morning, 
just  as  if  he  haa  been  a  dog  P  Happening  one  day  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  firelocks  used 
by  the  Portuguese  soldiers^  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  find  that  they  bore  the  word  ^  Tower"  on  them, 
and  were  old  flint-lock  guns,  which  had  formerly  been 
used  by  the  British  in£antr>'.  How  they  came  to 
find  their  way  to  Bio-de-Janeiro  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know. 

A  thriving  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  beautiful  bii'da 
of  the  country,  both  alive  and  dead.  They  are  caught 
with  nets  made  on  purpose,  and  hung  between  the 
braiMshes  of  trees,  up  among  the  mountains.  It  seems 
that  a  particular  tree — the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten — produces  a  very  peculiar  leaf,  which, 
when  diied,  yields  a  fine  and  almost  imperceptible 
thread,  stronger  than  any  artificial  filament  of  like 
thickness.  With  this  thread  the  nets  are  constructed 
by  the  native  bird-catchers.  Humming-birds  are 
shot  with  sand,  it  being  rather  unusual  to  take  them 
alive,  on  account  of  their  extreme  dimiuutiveness. 

I  have  never  seen  any  market  so  well  supplied  with 
fish  of  all  sizes,  kinds,  and  colours,  as  that  at  Janeiro ; 
nor  did  I,  even  in  London,  ever  eat  such  delicately- 
flavoured  fish.  Many  of  the  species  were  remarkable, 
both  for  shape  and  colour — tne  one  being  singular, 
and  tlie  other,  most  brilliant.  Several  times  I  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  names  of  the  more  striking 
kinos,  but  failed  from  not  being  a  linguist.  About 
one  fiish,  however,  I  needed  not  to  inquire,  viz.,  the 
little  white  shark,  which  is  sold  as  a  rarity.  The 
slave  boys,  being  fond  of  fishing,  may  be  seen  at  all 
hours  paddling  out  in  their  little  boats,  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  They  use  merely  a  single 
paddle,  moving  it  with  alacrity  from  side  to  side. 
Having  reached  the  fishing  ground,  they  continue  for 
hours  together,  letting  out  and  pulling  in  their  lines 
as  fast  as  their  hands  can  move,  till  their  canoes  are 
well  laden— the  bay  literally  teeming  with  fish  of 
©very  variety,  as  the  market-stalls  testify.  'Some- 
times the  natives  go  out  in  pairs,  when  they  have 
boats  somewhat  larger,  and  paddle  on  both  sides. 
Deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent^  the 
crafi  in  use  resembling  the  English  wherry  in  size, 
but  not  in  shape.  They  have  sails,  but  are  usually 
rowed  by  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  men  slaves, 
having  nothing  on  in  the  shape  of  dress  but  a  cloth 
roond  their  loins.  Ofttimes  could  I  have  wept  to  see 
^w  these  poor  fellows  had  to  toil  under  tiie  aoorching 
lays  of  the  sun. 

The  time  of  our  visit  being  about  the  close  of 
winter,  so  called,  the  display  of  fruits  and  flowers 
w%s  not  so  profuse  as  would  have  been  the  case  a  few 
weeks  farther  on  in  the  season.  To  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  however,  the  array  appeared  to  be  such  as 
eould  not  be  n vailed.  The  flowers  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  such  as  are  only  to  be  seeu  at  home  in 
botanic  g^ens  and  conservatories.  The  fruits  were 
also  fine,  particukrly  the  orange,  which  grows  to  an 
uncommon  size,  and  of  the  quality  and  flavour  of  which 
no  one  can  form  an  idea  from  Uiose  sold  in  Englf^nd. 
Anything  more  luscious  tlian  an  orange,  fresh  oH  the 
tree,  oould  hardly  be  imagined.  They  sell  at  so  much 
per  hundred,  the  price  varying  with  the  size.  For  a 
hundred,  eacli  as  large  as  a  man's  two  closed  hands, 
the  raai'ket  price  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty ''  dumps,'' 
or  English  yenoe.^ Hjj/dwjf  Morning  UercUd, 

(  rp  &«  eontiutud.) 

Lbt  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call  that  zeal 
ibr  God  and  his  gospel,  which  is  nothing  else  but  our 
own  tempestuous  and  stormy  passion. 


Dn.  JOHN  KITTO.* 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  this  extraordi* 
nan^man  from  the  last  number  of  the  ^SfOttwA  Review: — 
lliis  little  island  of  ours  is,  after  all,  and  with  all 
its  defects,  the  very  best  place  for  a  human  being  to 
dwell  in.    Assuredly  it  is  no  paradise.     Its  climate 
is  hajish,  its  skies  are  murky,  its  soil  is  poor,  and  it 
aboimds,  usqtie  ad  naiiseam^  as  the  old  Roman  would 
say,,  in  thieves,  fools,  gambles,  drxmkards,  and  pau- 
pers, with  a  great  many  more  very  unparadisiacal 
characters,  the  classification  of  whom  ifi  impossible ; 
the  pick-pocket  and  the  ledslator  jostle  each  other 
in  our  streets,  and  the  splendour  of  the  palace  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  squalor  of  the  mud  hovel  in 
the  squares  and  lanes  of  our  capitals.    NevertheleaB, 
and  notwithstanding  all  its  abominations,  this  small 
piece  of  God's  world  between  the  four  seas  is  a  right 
glorious  little  country,  and  for  this  reason  above  all 
others^  that  if  one  have  a  spark  of  true  manhood 
and  real  genius  in  him — be  he  ever  so  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  British  humanity — let  him  be  the  son  of 
a  swindler  or  the  brother  of  a  murderer— he  may 
rise  through  the  pure  force  of  intellect  and  honour 
to  a  level  with  the  very  highest  and  most  renowned. 
There  is  no  stereotyping  of  classes  among  us.     Our 
lord-chancellors  have  come  in  dozens  from  the  gar- 
ret, while  our  "encumbered  estates"  owners  have 
sunk  into  the  workhouse  and  merged  quietly  with 
the  beggars,  whose  fellow-lodgers  they  ought  to  have 
been  long  ago.    For  hoW  much  of  this  are  we  indebted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press?    O  thou  great  birth- 
right of  types  and  printing  ink!  what  do  we  not 
owe  to  thee?    How  many  a  modest  brow  has  thy 
leaden  hand  crowned  with  fame,  and  how  many  a 
shallow  brain  has  it  gauged  with  pitiless  impar- 
tiality?   Thou  tidcest  the  cobbler  from  his  last,  and 
the  weaver  from  his   loom,  and  enthronest  them 
among  the  demigods  of  literature  and  science ;  and 
thou  impaleat  upon  their  own  steel  pens  whole  legions 
of  pigmy  coxcombs,  and  boldest  up  their  infinitesimal 
dimensions  in  just  and  merciless  self-exposure,  to 
execute  their  literary  kicks  and  writhings  for  the 
amusement  of  a  grinning  public!    Blessings  on  thy 
dear  dirty  fist !  for  it  luw  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
workhouse,  and  scattered  guineas  in  the  path  of  the 
pauper ;  and  hewn  pedestals  for  gangers  and  stone- 
masons, shoemakers,  ostlers,  ploughboys,  aud  Jew- 
boys,  in  the  great  temple  of  fame !    In  brief,  once  let 
a  man,  woman,  or  thing,  succeed  in  getting  into  prints 
and,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  real  genius  will 
certainly  rise  to  its  proper  level    Our  remarks  apply 
equally  to  all  manner  of  male  and  female  Britons ; 
but  we  have  been  led  to  speak  chiefly  of  professional 
authors  by  the  prusal  of  an  interesting  volume  which 
has  just  been  aoded  to  our  list  of  biographies,  or  rather 
autobiographies,  entitled  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  KiOo. 
Few  names  are  better  known  in  sacreil  science,  and 
to  none  is  the  student  of  Scripture  customs  aud  illus- 
trations more  deeply  indebted  tlian  to  the  author  of 
the  Pictorial  BiMe,  the  Cuclopcsdia  of  BiUlcal  Lite- 
ratiire,  and  the  Daili/  Bible  lUustratioM;  and  yet  few 
I  have  ever  been  placed  in  circumstances  apparently  so 
'  utterly  hopeless  of  literary  achievement  as  the  deaf 
pauper  of  Plymouth  workhouse.   lu  Russia,  he  would 
nave  remained  a  helpless  serf,  or  in  Naples  a  wretched 
lazzarone  all  his  d.%ys ;  but  in  Bi*itain  he  could  l)eoome 
the  most  popular  illustrator  of  Scripture  aud  the 

•  Memoir$  of  Joka  KiUo,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  compiled  chiefljr 
from  liM  Letters  and  JourQoIs.  By  J.  E.  RyliuJ,  M.A.,  Editor 
of  Fostor'i  Lift  and  Corretp&ndwce,  With  a  critical  csti- 
mato  of  I>r.  Kttto's  Lifo  and  Writings.  Hy  Profewor 
Eadic,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  Gkiagow.  Ediabttrfh:  Wqk  Olipbaal 
A  Boat.    IdiO. 
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ehief- sacred  joamalkt  of  his  age,  hiB  death  lamented 
as  a  loss  to  religions  literature,  and  his  widow  pen- 
sioned by.  the  nation  in  gratefol  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  to  sacred  science. 

This  remarkable  man  originally  sprang  from  a 
fluniiy  of  C!omish  miners  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  England.  The  hij|^  wages  oifered  for  labour  at  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803,  induced  his  father  and 
uncle  to  remove  to  Plymouth,  where  the  broth«rs 
married  the  two  daughters  of  a  loveable  old  widow, 
who  seems  to  have  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
formation  of  her  little  grandson's  character.  For  a 
time  prosperity  shone  upon  the  family  fortunes,  but 
after  a  few  years  their  prospects  were  blishted  and 
their  social  standing  lost,  and  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility were  succeeded  by  poverty  and  degradation. 
Need  we  particularize  the  cause  of  the  change  ?  Alas ! 
it  were  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  tragedy  which 
has  been  acted  in  thousands  of  houses,  in  which 
drink  is  the  destroyer,  and  ruin  the  consummation 
and  the  close.  Poor  Kitto !  had  it  not  been  for  the 
devotion  and  tenderness  of  that  dear  old  grandmother 
of  his,  to  whom  his  parents'  altered  oiroumstances  had 
induced  them  to  consign  him  at  four  years  of  age,  his 
early  home  would  have  been  wretched  enouglu  He 
was  a  puny  creature^  sickly  from  his  birth,  and  one  of 
his  earliest  recollections  was  a  distressing  headache 
which  accompanied  him  with  intermissions  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  His. grandmother's  love  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  poor  child's  existence. 
His  very  physical  weakness,  which  alienated  him 
from  the  sports  and  companionships  of  others,  called 
forth  her  teuderest  sympathies,  and  if  he  stmyed  from 
her  sight  for  a  few  minutes,  her  call  of  **  Johnnie! 
Johnnie !"  was  often  heard  from  her  garret  window, 
in  accents  which  haunted  his  memory  for  many  years. 
And  then  such  a  model  grandmother  as  she  was! 
Her  stories  of  ghosts  and  hopgobilns,  of  witches  and 
wizards,  were  perfectly  inexhaustible  as  they  sat  at 
their  patch-work  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and 
were  ^'received  with  an  al»olute  faith  which  the 
reason  of  mature  life  did  not  wholly  destroy.''  And 
then  w^hat  rambles  they  took  together,  that  old  woman 
and  child,  through  the  green  limes  of  picturesque  De- 
vonshire ;  and  what  treasures  of  nuts  and  flowers  wero 
gathered  in  these  excursions,  to  gladden  the  mono- 
tony of  the  old  Plymouth  garret !  To  us  there  is 
someUiing  exquisitely  touching  in  the  tender  watch- 
fulness, the  unselfish  love,  the  un  flaggingde  votion  of  old 
grandmother  Picken  to  her  poor  sickly  little  Johnnie. 
Ko  wonder  tliat  he  rememberod  her  all  his  days  with 
the  deepest  affection,  or  that  her  death,  while  he  was 
a  pauper  in  the  workhouse,  overwhelmed  htm  with  a 
grief  which  to  colder  or  less  dependent  beings  may 
seem  exaggerated  and  unreasonable :  for  to  her  he  was 
indebted  not  only  for  a  love  which  contrasted  bitterly 
with  the  indifference  of  his  selfish  parents,  but  for  the 
careful  interest  with  which  she  encouraged  those 
studious  habits  which  had  already  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  fnture  illustrator  of  the  Bible; 
and  she  it«was,  in  all  likelihood,  who  sowed  the  firet 
seeds  of  piety  in  that  mind  in  which  they  subsequently 
bore  such  abundant  fruit  to  the  praise  of  Qod  and  the 
good  of-mau.  Farewell,  old  friend;  peace  be  with 
thine  ashes !  for  thou  didst  a  great  work  in  the  even- 
ing of  thy  days ;  though  thou  knewest  not  that  thy 
tenderness  to  a  sickly  child  would  produce  such 
results. 

From  the  eailiest  dawn  of  his  mental  faculties, 
Kitto's  appetite  for  books  was  insatiable.  Soon  all 
the  literature  of  the  street  was  exhausted,  and  any 
neighbour  who  was  known  to  possess  a  book,  speedily 
found  himself  the  object  of  sundry  apolosetie  and 
persuasive  requests,  scrawled  in  notes,  which  formed 


the. future  author's  first  attempts  at  composition. 
Thus  passed  EJtto*s  childhood.  And  it  was  well  that 
he  contracted  this  paasionate  love  of  books  in  those 
early  days,  for  an  event  was  at  hand  which  formed 
the  crisis  of  his  life,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
fixed  his  destiny.  His  father's  habits  had  reduced 
him  to  the  status  of  a  journeyman  mason,  and  he  re- 
quired the  assistance  and  wages  of  hts  son,  now  in  his 
tuirCeenth  year.  One  memorable  day  in  February, 
1817,  John  was  engaged  with  his  &ther  in  new  slat- 
ing the  roof  of  a  house,  and  while  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping with  a  load  of  slates  from  the  top  of  the  ladder 
to  tne  roof,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  backward, 
from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  into  the  paved  court 
below.  With  a  single  moment's  intermission,  during 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  cari^ied  along  in  his 
father's  arms,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  he  re* 
mained  in  a  state  of  utter  ud consciousness  for  an  en- 
tire fortnight  On  awakening  from  this  long  stupor, 
one  of  his  first  and  most  grateful  impressions  was 
that  of  the  unusual  stillness  which  prevailed  around 
him,  and  which  he,  poor  fellow !  naturally  attributed 
to  the  care  of  his  fnends.  The  truth  was  soon  made 
known  to  him.  He  asked  for  a  book  in  which  he  had 
been  much  interested  before  his  fall,  and  was  answered 
by  incomprehensible  signs — '^Why  do  you  not  speak  ?" 
he  sharply  exclaimBd ;  **  pray  let  me  have  the  book*" 
The  request  created  some  confusion ;  the  bystanders 
looked  perplexed ;  till  one  of  them  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  wi'iting  on  a  slate  that  the  book  had  hoexi 
restored  to  its  owner.  "  But,"  said  the  poor  boy,  in 
great  astonishment  at  this  unusual  mode  of  commu- 
nication, "why  do  you  loriU  to  me;  why  not  speak] 
Speak,  speak !"  Significant  looks  of  concern,  and  ap- 
parent whispers,  were  exchanged  amoncf  those  who 
stood  around  his  bed ;  but  the  truth  could  no  longer 
be  withheld,  and  the  writer  soon  inscribed  the  dread- 
ful words — *^You  arb  dkaf!"  It  was  true.  No 
limb  had  been  fractured,  nor  had  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear  received  any  apparent  injury ;  yet  from  that 
moment  his  auditory  powers  were  irrecoverably  gone ; 
and  notwithstanding  medicine,  surgery,  and  electri- 
city, John  Kitto  remained  deaf  tiU  the  end  of  his 
days. 

In  his  interesting  little  work,  entitled  T^  LoH 
Sentet,  Dr.  Kitto  describes  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  speech  by  the  loss  of  his  hearing.  He  tells  ua 
that  before  his  fall,  his  enunciation  was  remarkably 
dear  and  distinct ;  but  after  becoming  deaf^  he  spoke 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  in  a  voice  so  greatly 
altered  as  to  be  not  easily  understood ;  in  fact,  his 
voice  had  become  "similar  to  that  of  one  bom  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  who  had  been  taught  to  speak."  The 
connection  is  highly  curious,  and  deserves  the  study 
of  physiologists ;  for  our  own  part  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Kitto  in  the  opinion  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing  is  a 
physical  one,  and  that  the  same  functional  derange- 
ment acts  upon  both ;  so  that  while  the  hearing,  bemg 
the  more  delicate  organ,  is  utterly  extinguished,  the 
voice,  though  not  actually  destroyed,  is  really  dead- 
ened and  changed.  Though  Kitto's  voice  was  not 
destroyed  by  his  fall,  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  disincli- 
nation which  one  feels  to  leave  his  warm  bed  on  a 
frosty  morning,  was  nothing  to  that  which  he  expe* 
rienced  against  any  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech ; 
so  that  for  years  he  constantly  expressed  himself 
either  in  signs  or  in  writing,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  both  deaf  and  dumb.  This  disinclination, 
which  would  perhaps  have  grown  into  positive  ina- 
bility, was  overcome  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  man- 
ner. On  his  first  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  many 
years  after  his  accident,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  well-educated  and  Christian  men,  who  soon 
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discovered  the  real  extent  of  his  physical  inability, 
and  with  true  kindness  to  Kitto,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy, in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  captain  of 
tne  ship,  not  to  understand  a  word  he  said,  otherwise 
than  ondly,  thronghout  the  voyage.  To  this  benevo- 
lent conspiracy,  though  attended  for  the  time  with  con- 
siderable annoyance,  Kitto  was,  we  believe,  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  his  powers  of  speech,  which,  in 
after  life,  he  exercised  in  various  languages  with  great 
facility  and  success.  But  we  anticipate. 
'  Kitto's  accident  of  course  disqualified  him  for  the 
greater  number  of  civilized  employments,  and  now, 
poor  fellow !  how  shall  he  pick  up  a  livelihood  ?  Nay, 
we  did  not  intend  a  pun,  tnough  we  have  chanced  to 
employ  an  expression  which  literally  describes  young 
Eitto's  next  method  of  replenishing  his  exchequer ; 
for  we  now  find  him  wading  at  low  water  in  the  Sut- 
ton Pool  of  Plymouth,  groping  among  the  mud  in 
search  of  bits  of  yam  and  old  iron,  which  yielded  him 
an  average  weekly  income  of  twopence.  Well  done, 
brave  boy !  for  if  thou  hast  perseverance  enough  to 
wade  knee-deep  amid  the  town-sewerage  for  the  chance 
of  twopence  a-week,  thou  wilt  be  a  man  yet  before 
thou  diest.  This  source  of  revenue,  however,  was 
etU  offhja,  broken  bottle  which  wounded  his  foot, 
and  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  profession  of  a 
mud-larK  for  that  of  an  artist.  In  short,  he  invested 
the  sum  of  twopence  in  paper,  and  then  with  the  aid 
of  a  box  of  water-colours,  which  some  kind  soul  had 

flven  him,  he  executed  a  number  of  flaring  busts, 
ouses,  trees,  flowers,  and  so  on,  whereby  his  weekly 
income  increased  to  twopence-halfpenny,  and  his  re- 
spectability beyond  computation.  Labels  for  the  shop 
windows  were  his  next  resource ;  and  in  struggles  like 
these  his  poor  life  passed  on ;  while  ragged,  shoeless, 
and  hunger-bitten,  the  deaf  boy  often  looked  in  vain 
for  sympathy  from  the  drunken  sensualist  who  ought 
to  have  supported  his  helplessness  and  shielded  him 
from  misery  and  want 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  workhouse, 
that  last  home  but  one  of  the  helpleira^  homeless, 
friendless  poor !  But  to  the  workhouse  Kitto  would 
not  go :  his  wander-at-will  kind  of  life,  since  his  acci- 
dent, had  imbued  him  with  an  uncontrollable  love  of 
freedom,  which  was  but  an  indifferent  preparation  for 
the  restraints  of  that  half-jail,  half-hospital,  which 
English  law  provides  for  the  unfortunate.  Artifice 
was  tried  in  order  to  brinff  him  within  its  walls,  and 
when  at  length  he  found  himself  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  his  anguish  knew  no  bounds.  ^*and  he 
was  often  on  the  point  of  forming  pliuis  for  nis  escape ; 
for,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  he  used  to  say,  he  would 
rather  starve  in  a  state  of  freedom  than  fatten  in  a 
chain."  The  governor,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  kindly-natured  man,  and  so  far  relaxed  in  Eitto's 
favour  the  strictness  of  the  poorhouse  regulations,  as 
to  permit  him  occasionally  to  absent  himself  during 
the  day,  and  to  sleep  ait  home  in  his  own  little  sanc- 
tuary. His  regular  employment,  however,  was  that 
of  a  shoemaker ;  and  dull  work  it  really  was  for  one 
of  his  aspiring  genius,  to  stitch  at  list  shoes  for  his 
fellow-paupers  from  morning  till  night 

That  was  a  noble  reply  from  one  who  had  risen 
from  the  position  of  a  shoeblack  to  that  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  when  twitted  by  a  young  scion  of  no- 
bility with  having  cleaned  his  father's  shoes — "  And 
did  I  not  do  it  well,  sirf  Yes,  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  life  is  to  make  conscience  of  evorv,  even  the 
minutest  act  of  duty ;  for  assuredly  there  is  as  much 
of  philosophy  as  of  religion  in  tbe  enunciation  of 
Scripture— **  He  that  is  faithful  in  Uiat  which  is  least, 
is  fiuthful  also  in  much."  Kitto  was  set  to  make  list 
.  shoes,  and  uncongenial  as  the  task  was,  he  '^  did  it 
well" — ^so  well,  that  a  certain  shoemaker  in  Plymouth, 


at  once,  mangre  his  deafness,  engaged  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Horrible  must  have  been  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  this  wretch,  when  it  forced  these  words 
from  his  pen :  "  O  misery !  art  thou  to  be  my  only 
portion !  Father  of  mercy,  forgive  me,  if  I  wish  I 
had  never  been  bom.  O  that  I  were  dead,  if  death 
were  an  annihilation  of  being ;  but  as  it  is  not,  teach 
me  to  endure  life ;  enjoi/  it  I  never  can.  In  shorty 
mine  is  a  severe  master,  rather  cruel.'  ^^ov,  29th, 
First  blow !  Threw  a  shoe  in  my  face ;  I  made  a  wry 
stitch.  Dec,  6th,  Struck  again.  7^,  Again !  I  could 
not  bear  it^  Hal !  a  box  on  the  ear— a  slap  on  the 
face.  I  did  not  weep  in  April  (at  his  grandmother's 
death),  but  I  did  at  this  unkind  usage.  I  did  all  in 
my  power  to  suppress  my  inclination  to  weep,  till  I 
was  almost  suffocated;  tears  of  bitter  anguish  and 
futile  indignation  fell  upon  my  work  and  bUnded  my 
eyes.  I  sobbed  convulsively.  I  was  half  mad  with 
myself  for  suffenng  him  to  see  how  much  I  was 
affected.  Fool  that  I  was !  O  that  I  were  again  in 
the  workhouse !  *  *  Jan,  I6th,  I  held  the  thread 
too  short;  instead  of  telling  me  to  hold  it  longer,  he 
struck  me  on  the  hand  with  the  hammer  (the  iron 
part).  Mother  can  bear  witness  that  it  is  much 
swelled;  not  to  mention  many  more  indignities  I 
have  received — many,  many  more;  again,  this  morn- 
ing I  have  wept.    What's  the  matter  with  my  eyes." 

surely  this  must  have  been  the  loathsome  tyrant 
of  whom  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Lost  Senses : — "  Autho- 
rity over  me  was  for  some  time  possessed  by  a  person 
who  was  a  terrible  infliction  upon  me.  It  happened 
that  this  man  acquired  a  strange  influence  over  me, 
such  as  no  man  ever  before,  or  even  since  possessed. 
He  seemed  as  my  evil  genius;  I  dreaded,  hated,  loathed 
him ;  and  became  in  all  things  the  slaVe  of  his  will, 
obeying  the  slighteeit  motion  of  his  finger,  and  the 
faintest  twinkle  of  his  small  eyes.  He  has  many  years 
been  dead,  but  I  see  him  now  and  dream  of  him  some- 
times.*' Yet  how  absorbing  must  have  been  the  poor 
deaf  lad's  devotion  to  literature,  when,  during  all  this 
time,  he  was  sacrificing  much  of  his  sleep  in  order  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study !  Many  years  afterwards  he 
confessed  that  he  looked  back  with  amazement  to 
the  amount  of  study  which  he  then  contrived  to  get 
through,  and  that  when  employed  eighteen  hours 
a-day  at  his  manual  trade.  Think  of  this,  ye  sons  of 
toil,  who  excuse  your  indifference  to  your  own  mental 
improvement  on  the  score  of  your  ten  hours*  bodily 
labour!  Sixteen,  yea,  sometimes  eighteen  hours  of 
daily  toil  were  insufficient  to  quench  the  cravings  of 
John  Kitto's  soul  after  intellectual  sustenance ;  and 
many  were  the  self-imposed  tortures  by  which  he 
forced  sleep  from  his  heavy  eye-lids,  and  compelled 
his  weary  sight  to  extra  work  on  behidf  of  tbe  hungry 
brain.  The  fact  is,  that  literature  had  become  a  pas- 
sion, a  necessity  of  existence  with  Kitto,  and,  without 
intellectual  activity  and  mental  stimulus,  the  lad 
would  have  pined  away  like  a  flower  without  water. 

To  what  desperate  means  of  self-liberation  his 
misery  might  have  driven  him,  we  shudder  to  think ; 
suicide  was  seriously  contemplated,  nay,  resolved  on ; 
but,  happily,  the  complaint  of  his  mastei-^s  ill-usage 
induced  the  guardians  of  the  workhouse  to  re-admit 
poor  Kitto  within  his  former  asylum.  In  order  to 
this,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  his  case 
before  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth,  that  under  their 
authority  his  appi'entioeship  might  be  cancelled. 
Mark  the  providence  of  Qod  here.  That  day  was  an 
impdrtant  one  in  Kitto's  history.  His  deafness  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  he  should  make  his  complaints 
in  writing.  And  the  readiness  with  which  he  dis- 
charged this  duty,  and  the  correctness  and  beauty  of 
the  pauper  apprentice's  composition,  so  astonished 
the  bench,  Uiat  not  only  was  a  favourable  venlioi 
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aecuredj  and  the  lad  released  from  the  fangs  of  his 
hideous  tjrrant,  but  an  interest  was  excited  in  his 
favour,  and  a  wish  began  to  be  entertained  that 
his  remarkable  talents  should  be  rendered  useful  for 
the  future.  For  twelve  months  longer,  however,  he 
pursued  his  old  employment,  though  under  a  kinder 
master,  stitching  away  at  shoes,  and  "  doing  it  well, 
sir !"  But  early  in  1823,  means  were  adopted  by  a 
number  of  benevolent  gentlemen  for  removing  him 
from  the  workhouse,  and  appointing  him  sub-librarian 
in  the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution.  Happy  fel- 
low !  like  a  starved  ox  newly  let  loose  in  a  held  of 
cloveiv  so  was  John  Kitto  among  12,000  well-selected 
volumes !  What  literary  gormandizing  would  those 
walls  witness !  What  a  ^  fpast  of  reason,"  at  least,  if 
not  "flow  of  soul,"  was  daily  kept  up  within  that 
lonely  library !  Ah !  verily,  it  would  nave  warmed 
the  cockles  of  Dominie  Sampson's  heart  to  see  the 
infinite  gout  wherewith  the  deaf  lad  fastened  on  these 
volumes,  and  stuffed  himself  with  metaphysics  to  his 
soul's  content ! 

While  in  this. easy  and  congenial  situation,  Kitto 
laid  the  foundation,  not  only  of  much  self-improve- 
ment, but  of  those  habits  of  regularity  and  periodical 
employment  which  so  essentially  served  him  in  after 
life.  Idleness  was  misery,  labour  was  delight.  To 
furnish  himself  with  literary  work,  he  wrote  long  and 
elaborate  letters  to  the  workhouse  shoemaker ;  to  the 
workhouse  governor ;  to  his  kind  friend  and  patron, 
Mr.  Harvey ;  and,  for  lack  of  other  correspondents, 
he  indited  very  philosophical  epistles  to  himself 
These  self-imposed  letters  are  among  the  best  things 
Kitto  ever  wrote,  and  indicate  a  grasp  of  mind,  and 
vigour  of  intellect  unusual  even  amongst  the  most 
accomplished  scholars ;  but  doubly  extraordinary  in 
one  so  completely  shut  out  from  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  information  and  improvement.  Better  still, 
his  journal  indicates  that  his  religious  impressions 
were  about  this  time  of  a  deep  and  serious  character; 
he  had  begun  to  feel  the  insufficiency  of  a  merely  theo- 
retical faith,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thoi'ough 
and  radical  spiritual  change,  ere  he  could  be  right 
with  God  and  safe  for  eternity.  Yes,  the  inoffensive 
deaf  pauper,  who  had  never  hurt  nor  harmed  mortal 
man,  ana  whose  life,  tested  by  the  code  of  human 
morality,  had  been  innocence  itself— even  he  felt  that 
a  mere  conventional  blamelessness  would  not  meet 
the  claims  of  the  Divine  law,  but  that  he  must  be 
indebted  to  the  righteousness  of  another;  even  he 
began  to  hear  Mrith  other  ears  than  those  of  flesh,  the 
voice  which  had  spoken  to  the  respectable  Nicode- 
mus,  and  to  the  loveable  Martyn,  and  to  the  warm- 
hearted Chalmers,  and  which  now  said,  even  to  the 
harmless  Kitto — "  Thou^  must  be  born  again."  These 
impressions  were  fostered  by  that  excellent  man  with 
whom  Kitto  was  now  about  to  form  a  connection,  for 
which  he  had  reason  to  bless  Grod  all  his  days. 

{To  bt  contiMud.) 

He  who  sees  the  faults  of  others  with  real  conearu, 
>RrilI  not  be  inclined  to  aggravate  them,  nor  can  he 
delijght  to  dwell  upon  them,  or  wish  to  expose  them. 
—JcvM  BowHer, 

Far  be  it  ever  from  us  to  limit  the  mercies  of  the 
Almighty,  or  discourage  any  from  having  recourse  to 
th^n,  even  in  their  latest  moments,  fur  be  it  also 
from  us  to  judge  of  the  future  happiness  of  any  by 
their  present  state  of  mind.  An  ola  age  of  languor 
and  dejection,  a  death  of  terror  and  anxiety,  may  often 
be  succeeded  by  an  eternity  of  bliss.  But  let  those 
who  now  enjoy  health  and  prosperity  never  forget, 
that  they  can  have  no  reason  to  depend  on  finding 
religion  their  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death,  if  they 
do  not  find  it  their  happiness  in  life. 


Jubettil^  iBeparttnent 


Books!  Books! — What  is  a  book,my  young  friendsl 
Is  it  not  like  a  chest,  which  contains  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  creation  of  Gk>d,  the  mind  of  a 
human  being?  From  this  mind  you  may  have  been 
parted  by  wide  oceans  or  distant  ages;  but  here  it 
has  come  to  dwell  with  you,  to  give  to  you  its  best 
thoughts,  to  share  with  you  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge obtained  by  days,  nights,  and  years  of  laborious 
study. 

There  was  a  time  when  books  eonld  only  be  bought 
at  great  expense  and  pains.  A  poor  man,  perhaps, 
never  saw  a  book.  There  were  no  books  for  the 
young :  now  they  come  to  every  cottage.  The  his- 
torian tells  you  of  the  history  of  past  ages  and  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  traveller  opens  to  you 
the  farthest  East^  guides  you  through  the  middle  of 
Africa,  and  tells  you  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
every  land.  Tlien  there  are  the  memoirs  of  the 
great  and  good.  Others  teach  vou  about  the  stars, 
and  open  the  secret  treasures  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  Besides,  there  are  books  of  poetry,  and 
tales,  and  other  kinds.  But  there  is  one  book  that 
is  the  best,  and  above  them  all.  It  tells  you  of  Him 
who  was  before  the  world  was  made,  but  who  came 
to  the  earth  and  lived  and  died  to  save  all  who  be- 
b'eve  in  His  name. 

Think  of  some  people  you  know.  They  are  old  or 
ill,  and  are  shut  up  to  their  homes.  How  dull  would 
life  be  if  it  were  not  for  books ! 

If  there  is  a  real  love  for  books  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  be  set  to  the  wisdom  that  may  be  got  from 
them.  A  great  man  said  he  owed  more  te  a  love  of 
reading  during  a  sickly  childhood  than  to  any  other 
means.  Sir  Walter  Scott  got  much  of  his  learning 
from  the  books  he  read  in  his  youth. 

The  choice  of  books  is  next  to  a  love  of  reading. 
As  you  would  shun  bad  company,  so  you  must  reject 
bad  books.  Good  books  are  now  so  cheap  and  so 
easily  to  be  obtained,  that  there  are  very  few  who 
cannot  select. 

Begard  the  Bible  as  the  first  and  best  of  books. 
I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  yon  read  the  Bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  Many  stoiy  books  derive 
their  spirit  from  the  Bible,  and  are  useful  and  delight- 
ful; but  let  them  take  a  much  lower  place,  and  not 
take  up  that  time  you  ought  to  give  to  the  Bible. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  to  drink  from  earthly  streams 
when  you  should  go  to  the  heavenly  fountain. 

Bead  the  Bible  daily,  and  seek  to  give  your  minds 
to  it.  I  knew  a  young  person  who  for  years  was 
almost  shut  out  from  religious  friends.  She  had  been 
well  educated,  and  preserved  the  habit  of  daily  read- 
ins  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  She  afterwards  said,  she 
believed  it  was  this  habit  that  kept  alive  a  religious 
spirit  within  her. 

You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible 
the  greater,  if  you  read  it  with  a  mind  willing  to 
underatand  it.  There  are  books  that  throw  light  on 
the  history,  customs,  and  ways  of  life  among  the 
Jews;  there  are  others  that  explain  the  prophecies, 
and  show  how  they  were  fulfiUea.  All  the  light  that 
can  be  got  in  other  ways  serves  to  show  the  truth  of 
the  Bible. 

Pray  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  raj^y 
be  made  wise  unto  salvation.  By  His  grace  you  will 
be  led  to  know  and  love  the  Book  of  God.  He  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth.  He  will  cause  you  to  feel 
your  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  bring  yon  to  trust  in  the 
onlv  Saviour  made  known  to  you  in  the  Bible. 

The  books  you  have  to  read  depend  much  on  the 
time  you  have  for  reading.     If  you  read  but  few 
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books,  M  M«  h^  tte  liktory  of  yoar  own  isotiiitry. 
Good  memoirs  and  lives  of  old  and  young  are  very 
improving  books. 

when  jou  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before 
you  read  it.  Use  it  with  dean  hands.  Never  lay  it 
down  on  its  fiftoe  or  where  it  is  likely  to  be  knocked 
down.  Do  not  lend  it  again,  bat  return  it  soon. 
Teriorm  a  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  yon  may  be 
l>lflfi9ad  with  liberal  lenders. — Child's  Companian. 


The  Infidel  Reclaimed. — ^Two  gentlemen  one  day 
called  on  a  person  whom  they  solicited  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society.  '^  No,"  exclaimed  he 
with  derision,  **  FU  never  cive  money  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  a  book  filled  with  contradictions  and 
lies."  This  language  much  affected  them ;  and  on  in- 
quiry they  found  that  he  was  a  f(^wer  of  Bnine  the 
infidel.  B  aving  a  tract  with  them  written  in  defence  of 
Divine  revelation,  they  requestetl  permission  to  leave  it ; 
and  as  they  laid  it  upon  the  table  he  looked  at  it  with 
a  smile  of  contempt.  A  short  time  afterwards  they 
ventured  to  call  a^in,  and  were  agreeably  sui*prised 
to  find  a  large  family  Bible  lying  on  the  table  where 
they  had  placed  the  tract.  As  soon  as  the  man  whom 
they  had  formerlv  conversed  with  came  forward,  he 
thus  addressed  uiem: — ^''Gentlemen,  the  tract  which 
you  left  me  I  read,  and  am  obliged  to  you  for  it.  Bv 
the  blessing  of  God  it  has  gained  a  complete  triumpn 
in  my  mind  over  the  writings  of  Paine.  You  shall 
witness  the  destruction  of  his  trash.''  He  then,  with 
much  earnestness,  took  the  books  and  cast  them  into 
the  Bre,  **'  So,"  said  he,  ^  may  all  blasphemous  publi- 
cations bum!"  Then,  turning  to  the  Bible  and 
placing  his  hand  on  it^  he  exclaimed — "  This  was  mv 
nither's-'long  has  it  been  neglected ;  but  now  I  will 
read  it  myself,  I  wili  teach  my  children  to  read  it,  I 
will  recommend  my  neighbours  to  attend  to  its  coa- 
tents,  and  you  shall  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers of  your  society." — British  Workman, 


Extraordinary  Sagacity  op  the  Ettriok  Shbp- 
hjerd's  Doa,  '' Sirrah." —The  oelel>rated  shepherd- 
poet»  James  Hogg,  had  a  dog  named  Sirrah.  ^  He 
was,"  says  he, "  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  dog 
I  ever  saw.  fie  was  of  a  surly,  unsocial  temper,  dis- 
daining all  fiattery,  and  refused  to  be  caressed ;  but 
his  attention  to  his  master  will  never  again  be  equalled 
by  any  of  the  canine  raoe.  The  first  tune  I  saw  him, 
a  drover  was  leading  him  by  a  rope ;  he  was  hungry 
and  lean,  and  far  mun  being  a  beautiful  cur.  The 
man  had  bought  him  of  a  bov  for  three  shillings 
somewhere  on  the  Border,  and  aoubtless  had  fed  him 
very  ill  on  his  journey.  I  thought  I  discovered  a  sort 
of  sullen  intelUgeace  in  his  face,  notwithstanding  his 
dejected  and  forlorn  situation ;  so  I  gave  the  drover  a 
guinea  for  him,  and  appropriated  him  to  myselfl  He 
was  scarcely  then  a  year  oM,  and  knew  so  little  of 
herding  that  he  had  never  turned  sheep  in  his  life;  but 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  can  never  foivet  with  vrkaX 
anxiety  and  eagerness  he  learned  his  different  evolu- 
tions. He  would  try  every  day  till  he  found  out  what 
I  wanted  him  to  do ;  and  when  once  I  made  him  un- 
derstand a  direction,  he  never  forgot  or  mistook  it 
again.  Well  as  I  knew  him,  he  often  astonished  me; 
for  when  hard  pressed  in  accomplishing  the  ta^  that 
he  was  put  to,  he  had  expedients  of  the  moment  that 
bespoke  a  great  share  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"About  700  lambs,  which  were  once  under  his  care 
at  weaning  time,  broke  up  at  midnight  and  scampered 
off  in  three  diviaions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  shepherd  aod  a  lad  oould  do  to  keep  l^em 


toother.  *Sirra!i,'  cried  the  fiAiepherd  in  great 
affliction,  *my  man,  they're  a*  awaV  The  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  did  not  see  Sirrah ;  but  l^e  feithful 
anlm^  had  heard  his  master's  words — ^words  such  as 
of  all  others  were  sure  to  set  him  most  on  tiie  aleit ; 
and  without  more  ado  he  silently  set  off  in  quest  of 
the  recreant  flock.  Meanwhile  the  shepherd  and  his 
companion  did  not  fail  to  do  all  that  was  in  then* 
power  to  recover  their  lost  charge;  they  spent  the 
whole  night  in  scouring  the  hills  ror  miles  round,  but 
of  neither  the  lambs  nor  Sirrah  could  they  obtain  the 
slightest  trace.  *  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  cir^ 
cumstance,'  said  the  shepherd,  'that  ever  occurred 
in  my  pastoral  life.  We  nad  nothing  for  it  (day  hav- 
ing dawned),  but  to  return  to  our  master  and  inform 
him  that  we  had  lost  his  whole  flock,  and  knew  not 
-^at  had  become  of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home, 
however,  we  discovered  a  body  of  lambs  at  tJie  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah 
standing  in  froni  of  them,  looking  all  around  for  some 
relief,  but  still  standing  true  to  his  charge.  The  sun 
was  then  up ;  and  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  them 
we  concluded  that  it  was  one  of  the  lambs  which  Sir- 
rah had  been  unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that 
commanding  situation.  But  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  discovered  that  not*one  lamb  of  the 
whole  flock  was  wanting!'  How  he  had  got  all  the 
divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. T^e  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself^ 
from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  if  all 
the  shepherds  of  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have 
assisted  him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it  with 

freater  propriety.    All  that  I  can  further  say  is,  that 
never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  below  the  sun 
as  I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning. 
— Ibid,  **jAin?sHooo." 


HioHLAKD  Shepherds. — The  shepherds  of  the 
southern  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  whom  Hogg 
sprang,  and  amongst  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  form  a  class  unique  in  Scotland,  and  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  range  of  European  society.  They  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  and  pass  their  days 
in  solitude  and  seclusion;  their  cottages  are  often  miles 
asimder,  and  during  the  inclemency  of  winter,  they 
may  be  debarred  for  months  from  social  intercourse 
by  the  wreathing  snow  that  chokes  up  their  ^thwav, 
while  even  in  summer  their  time  is  spent  in  lonely 
watchings  on  the  hills ;  and  their  meetings  are  few, 
save  when  on  the  morning  of  Krst-day  they  as- 
semble at  the  church  in  the  valley.  Their  sense  of 
religion  is  fervent  and  unfeigned;  the  faitli  their 
fathers  bled  for  has  been  cherished  in  its  purity,  and 
its  rites  have  acquired  no  gloss  or  tinsel  from  the 
glittering  but  unsubstantial  adornments  of  society. 
They  have  little  of  the  polish,  and  none  of  the  arts 
derivable  from  an  intercourse  with  the  world.  Their 
interests,  their  pursuits,  and  their  feelings  are  the 
same;  they  are  like  one  widely-scattered  but  soul- 
united  &mily,  who  participate  in  every  emotkni,  and 
with  whom  every  feeling  is  mutual;  they  are  unmoved 
by  the  storms  of  mankind  around  them ;  politics  and 
sectarianism  are  to  them  tales  of  a  distant  country ; 
they  have  but  one  monardi  to  serve,  and  the  same 
toiling  of  the  village  bell  unites  all  in  the  worship  of 
the  protecting  Qod.  The  rays  of  knowledge  and  of  eida- 
c»tion  which  have  glanced  through  these  ealm  fe> 
treats,  have  taught  them  merely  to  investigate  tlie 
manners  of  more  remote  districts,  not  to  <^iange  their 
own.  Their  thirst  for  information  is  proportionate 
to  the  opportanitv  which  their  habits  loTord  them  of 
grati^ing  it;  and  their  natural  shrewdness  has  di* 
rected  their  taste  to  the  most  puze  and  oaefttl  cfaan* 
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neZs.  It  IS  seldom  that  yon  can  en(Atmter  a  shepherd 
upon  the  hills  that  he  is  not  busily  occupied  with  a 
book,  whilst  his  plaid  thrown  across  his  arm  shelters 
tKe  beams  of  the  sun  from  the  page  over  which  he 
has  lain  down  to  ponder ;  and  erery  idea  he  is  im- 
bibing takes  a  tinge  from  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of 
the  scenery  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  From  this 
daily  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  knowledge,  these 
Scottish  worthies  derive  an  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture and  the  worid  unparalleled  in  any  equally  hum* 
ble  claBB  of  men  in  any  coantry  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
celled bv  few  even  in  the  higher  and  wellHoducaAed 
walks  of  life. — Ibid, 


Ths  Greek  TfiSTAaf  ent. — ^A  shepherd  boy,  wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  once  went  into  a  booksellei^s  shop  in 
Edinburgh,  and  inquired  for  a  second-hand  Greek 
Testament  The  bookseller  haviug  presented  one,  he 
asked  him  the  price.  "  For  whom  ao  you  want  it  ?" 
inquired  the  bookseller.  ''For  myself"  answered 
the  boy.  *'  Then,"  said  the  bookseUer,  ^  if  you  wiU 
read  a  few  verses  and  translate  them,  you  shall  have 
it  for  nothing.**  With  much  apparent  satisfaction, 
the  poor  boy  complied  with  the  condition,  and  carried 
off  the  Testament  in  triumph. 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  late  John  Brown, 
minister,  Haddingtou,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  fame 
as  an  author  and  commentator  on  the  Scriptores,  went 
into  the  same  shop,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  bookseller.  The  latter,  who  was  no  stranger 
either  to  his  person  or  character,  received  him  with 
marked  respect.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr. 
Brown  inquired  if  he  remembered  the  circumstance 
above  detailed.  ^I  remember  it  well,'*  replied  the 
bookseller,  ''and  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know 
what  became  of  that  boy ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
risen  to  eminence  in  some  line  or  other.**  "  Sir,*'  said 
Mr.  Brown,  "  you  see  him  before  you.*'  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  they  were  both  well  pleased  to  meet  each 
other  again. 

Ghil<&en!  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  a  little 
story,  and  I  should  like  you  to  make  some  improve- 
ment of  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  children  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances  often 
get  on  better  m  the  world  than  the  children  of  the 
ricii  and  the  noble.  Now,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  time  and  chance  happen  to  all,  and  as  observation 
shows  us  that  the  gifts  of  the  understanding  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  among  men,  the  more  fre- 

Suent  rising  to  rank  and  eminence  of  the  children  of 
tie  poor  must  arise  from  their  being  stimulated  by 
their  narrow  circumstances  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  talents  which  Qod  has  given  them.  Accordingly, 
we  see  (both  at  school  and  at  college)  the  noor  mau*8 
son  rising  early  and  lying  down  late,  in  order  that  be 
may  reap  the  full  beneiit  of  his  situation ;  while  the 
sons  of  t  DC  wealthy  too  ofl^n  spend  their  time  in  sloth^ 
perhaps  in  folly  and  vice. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  paper  is  read  by  young 
persons  of  every  station  in  society.  To  the  poor 
man's  child,  then,  I  would  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
wise  man,  *'  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  i*  be 
industrious,  be  frugal,  and  attentive  to  every  duty — 
"  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Ijord."  To  the  rich  man's  son  I  would  say, "  he 
that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  manr  «od 
"  seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  bomness,  he  shall 
stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men."  To  the  son  of  the  noble  I  would  say,  "  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons ;  in  his  eyes  the  soul  of  the 
poor  man  is  as  precious  as  that  of  the  prince ;  and 
when  they  appear  before  his  throne  in  judgment^  the 


pious  and  industrious  mechanic  shall  be  exalted,  while 
the  slothful  and  profane  gentleman  shall  be  abased.** 
To  all  the  young  I  would  say,  "  Seek  after  wisdom 
diligently,  remember  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.**  Of  the  blessed  Jesus,  as  to 
His  human  nature,  i%  was  said  He  grew  in  wisdom. 
Go  to  Him  for  wisdom ;  He  who  died  on  the  cross  to 
save  sinners  will  not  refuse  and  oast  you  out.  Believe 
in  Him  and  you  shall  be  saved. — Band  q^  Hope  /2d- 
view. 


A  WOBP. 

01  SAT  what  is  tkere  ia  a  word  f 
Ah  I  much  to  woood  or  heal; 

The  power  of  manf  a  simple  word. 
We  all  have  felt  or  feel. 

A  word  n»7  to  the  mourner's  hreaat 

Impart  a  joyous  tokea; 
Slay  rouse  to  deeds  and  duties  blest 

The  heart  half  nhillM  and  broken. 

A  word  may  damp  the  ardent  soul,  ^ 
And  orush  the  hiff h  endeavonr ; 

May  bid  the  painful  tear  to  roll. 
And  quench  bright  hopes  for  ever. 

A  word  may  cause  impassioned  youth. 

Virtue  or  vice  to  pursue; 
01  then,  lei  each  one  feel  the  tmib— 

How  much  a  word  can  do. 


SPARE  THE  INSECT. 

O!  TURM  thai  little  foot  aside, 
Nor  crush  beneath  its  tread 

The  smallest  insect  of  the  earth. 
That  looks  to  Ood  for  bread. 

If  He,  who  made  the  unirerse. 
Looks  down  in  kindest  lore. 

To  shape  an  humble  thine  tike  this. 
From  his  high  throne  above^ 

Tfhy  sbotildeflt  thou,  in  wantonness. 
That  creature's  life  destroy. 

Or  ffive  a  pang  to  any  thing 
That  He  has  made  for  joy? 

My  child,  begin  with  little  things 
To  act  the  gentle  part;         ^ 

For  Ood  will  turn  his  love  away 
From  every  cruel  heart. 


GiSBOBNJi. 


SUX,  MOON,  AND  STARS.* 

Thi  moott  is  verj  fisir  and  btigfat. 

And  alao  very  high: 
I  think  it  is  a  pretty  sight 

To  see  it  in  the  sky: 
It  shone  upon  me  where  I  lay. 
And  seemed  almost  as  bright  as  day. 

The  stars  are  rery  pretty,  too,  • 

And  scattered  all  about; 
At  first  there  seem  a  very  fsw. 

But  soon  the  rest  come  oat: 
Tm  sure  I  could  not  count  them  all. 
They  are  so  very  bright  and  small. 

The  sun  is  brighter  still  than  they: 

He  blazes  in  the  skies: 
I  dare  not  turn  my  face  that  way. 

Unless  I  shut  my  eyes: 
Yet  when  he  shines  our  hearts  revtv^ 
And  all  the  trees  rejoice  and  thrive.  ^ 

God  made  and  keeps  them  every  one. 
By  His  great  power  and  might: 

He  IS  mora  glorious  than  the  mm. 
And  all  the  stars  of  light: 

But  when  we  end  our  mortal  race. 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  his  faoe. 
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As  ArrocsT  Opponeht. — We  hdve  thought  it  might 
interest  our  i-eaders  to  leam,  that  an  auguet  opponent 
of  our  &ith  has  appeared,  in  the  person  of  Bicbard 
Whatelt,  Archbisliop  of  Dublin. 

In  hia  Right  Principle  of  the  Interpi-elatioti  of 
Scripture,  contidered  in  rrferenee  to  the  Eucharist, 
delivered  and  published  in  the  form  of  "  a  charge,  at 
the  triennial  visitation  of  the  province  of  Dublin," 
we  find  the  a.rchhiabop  makea  the  following  assertion 
respecting  Friende; — "  The  paradoxical  and  revolting 
charaefer  of  the  doctrine  of  tramvbitantialion,  and  the 
ntperttition*  retuUing  from  it,cau»ed  a 'wdl-known  lect 
to  rejea  the  Eucharia  altogether"  On  perusing  this 
sentence,  ve  at  once  set  down  the  author  as  unac- 
quainted with  the  itandRrd  writings  of  FriendB ;  and, 
an  having  hazarded  this  assertion  npon  no  better 
foundation  than  hearsay,  or  some  other  epurioua 
thority.  From  a  note,  however,  which  we  find  ap- 
pended to  the  "charge,"  it  appears  that  the  archbiahop 
is  no  stranger  to  Barclay's  Ap<Aogy.  Onr  reader 
not  require  to  be  told,  that  the  forgoing  quotation 
contains  a  very  inaccurate  exposition  of  the  faith  of 
Friends,  on  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Supper. 
Deferring  further  correction  of  the  mistake  for  the 
present,  we  shall  proceed  to  exaniine_the  contents  of 
the  note  above  alluded  to. 

The  archbishop  here  asserts,  that  "  the  same  Divine 
authority  which  instituted  the  aacnuuents, 
niodifj'  or  annul  them."  Here  lies  the  disputed  point 
— the  asserting  of  what^  as  Friends  believe^  'canm 
and  has  not  been  proved  from  Scripture,  so  that  it 
premature  to  speak  of  modification  or  annulling.  The 
archbishop,  however,  supposing  himself  correct,  thus 
proceeds;  "Acoordinglj,  if  any  one  declares  that  the 
sacraments  are  no  longer  to  be_  literally  celebrated, 
professiDg  to  be  moved  by  the  tpirit  to  my  to  (which  is 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  tlie  ancient 
prophets, '  thus  saith  the  Lord "),  he  is  to  be  obeyed, 
provided  he  gives  the  requisite  proof  of  his  Divine 
commisaion,  by  the  display  of  these  sensible  miracles, 
which  were  the  signs  of  an  apcstle.  In  the  abaenc« 
of  any  such  proofa,  such  a  pretender  and  his  followers 
must  be  accounted  guilty  of  a  most  profane  presump- 

Here,  again,  we  would  remark  that  the  arch- 
bishop's condnsjon  must  be  unsound,  so  long  as  his 
premises  are  inadmissible. 

"Barclay,  in  his  Apology^  continues  onr  author, 
"  notices  the  demand  made  of  anch  miraculous  proofs 
from  thooe  of  his  persnauon ;  and  the  attempts  to  meet 
the  objection  founded  on  the  wa&t  of  these  proofh, 
bv  alleeins  that  there  is  no  need  of  miractes  to  con- 
es, unoe  Iheae,"  says  Barclay,  "  are 


what  weie  taught  by  the  apostles,  who  did  establish 
them  by  miraculous  proofs." 

This  reply  of  our  apologist  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  archbishop,  as  he  says  it,  "  holds  good  only  with 
respect  to  doctrines  admitted  by  all  Christians. 
When  any  interpretation  is  tanght  wherein  Chris- 
tians are  not  agreed,  and  is  declared  to  be  established 
by  a  direct  Divine  revelation,  miiaculoua  proof  is 
needed  of  the  truth  of  that  interpretation.  And  to 
assume  that  a  certain  doctrine,  contrary  to  what  ia 
generally  received,  is  that  of  the  apostles,  and  thence 
to  infer  that  those  who, teach  it  are  inspired,  ia  a 
most  palpable  begging  of  the  question." 

With  all  doe  deference  to  our  estimable  opponent, 
and  withoutBtoppingtoshowhow  much  this  "begging 
of  the  question "  could  easily  be  made  to  attach  to  the 
apostles  themselves,  we  are  constrained  to  protest 
most  decidedly  agaiust  Richard  Whately's  conclusion  j 
and  most  gravely  to  demur  to  hia  demand,  when  be 
says, "  if  any  one  declares  that  the  sacraments  are  no 
[onger  to  be  literally  celebrated,  profcHsiDg  to  be  moved 
by  the  Spirit  .to  say  so,"  he  must  adduce  miraculooa 
proof  of  inspiration.  We  say  that  this  his  conclusion 
and  demand,  proceed  from  premises  merely  taken  for 
granted,  butwhich  Friends  can  by  no  means  admit  to 
be  proved. 

While  all  are  not  prepared  to  believe  and  acknow* 
ledge  what  are  termed  the  sBcramentb  to  have  been  di- 
vinely instituted.  Friends  baveosmuchrightto  demand 
miraculous  proof  of  such  supposed  l>ivine  institution 
from  the  archbishop  and  those  of  like  belief,  as  these 
have  to  ssk  a  miracle  from  Friends  in  support  of  an 
opposite  belief.  The  demand  made  npon  Friends  for 
a  miracle  might  be  thought  reasonable  and  just,  wera 
they  inculcating  arty  doctrine  vpon  other  than  Scrip- 
tural aulhority. 

The  archbishop's  words  in  another  sentence  which 
we  havequoted,  display  anadditional  fallacy.  "  When 
any  interpretation,"  says  he, "  is  taught  wherein  Chris- 
tians are  not  agreed,  and  ia  declared  to  be  established 
by  n  direct  Divine  revelation,  miraculous  proof  is 
needed  of  the  truth  of  that  interpretation." 

Here  the  archbishop  assumes  that  a  given  inter- 
pretation of  Scripturemuat  be  tlie  truth,  provided  only 
that  it  be  nnivetsally  agreed  upon.  For  our  par^  we 
■  »  no  necessary  connection  whatever  between  n*m- 
bert  and  InUk — a  majority,  or  even  the  whide,  may  be 
in  error,  while  the  truth  may  rest  with  the  few,  even 
with  the  two,  or  the  three. 

In  maintaining  that  Friends  were  led  to  the  rejec- 
tioA  of  what  is  called  the  Encharist  by  the  paradoxical 
and  revolting  character  of  the  doctrine  of  tranaub- 
stantiation,  and  the  superstitions  resulting  from  it, 
the  archbishop  is  further  at  fault.  Had  he  paid  any 
ordinary  degree  of  attention  in  his  perusal  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  he  wonld  have  seen  that  Friends  were  led 
into  ttie  disuse  of  all  typical  rites  upon  much  more 
substantial  grounds  than  those  he  haa  aasigned — rea- 
sons based  in  great  measure  upon  Christ's  own  words, 
as  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  Ooapel.  To 
adduce  these  reasons  at  length  is  what  our  space  pre- 
cludes. We  may,  however,  remark,  that  although 
Friends  are  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  which  they  hold 
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in  relation  to  the  Supper  is  at  once  sound  and  con- 
sistent, they  cannot  be  expected  to  f(»t»  others  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  convictions ;  sufficient  it  is  for  Friends 
to  believe  that  the  reasons  they  assign  for  their  views 
are  not  ouly  scriptural,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  while  Friends,  as 
we  have  said,  cannot  force  their  convictions  upon 
others,  they  can  as  little  allow  the  fact  of  their  so  dif- 
fering to  be  construed  into  a  rejection  of  Scripture  on 
their  part,  or  that  others  are  thence  warranted  to  call 
upon  them  for  a  miracle  in  suppoH  of  their  particular 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  record. 

"We  would  now  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  our 
esteemed  opponent  to  the  study  of  the  distiuguishiug 
views  of  Friends,  as  the  same  are  expounded  in  Bar- 
clay's Apology y  believing  this  might  be  the  means  of 
inducing  him  to  entertain  a  more  charitable  opinion 
of  Friends  than  he  has  displayed  in  the  '^  charge*'  now 
before  us,  wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  he  accounts  them 
''guilty  of  a  most  profane  presumption.'' 

Previous  to  taking  our  leave  of  our  august  opponent, 
we  would  inquire  by  what  means  does  he  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  hU  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
the  true  one  ]  We  feel  assured  he  does  not  repudiate 
what  his  own  church  acknowledges,  the  doctrine 


in  their  families,  and  those  professing  with  them;  had 
a  public  meeting  in  the  Evangelical  Union  Chapel,  at 
Bathgate,  on  the  evening  of  Third-day  the  9th;  and 
after  beiug  again  at  Glasgow  Meeting,  on  Fifth-day 
the  11th,  proceeded  by  way  of  Belfast  to  Dublin,  to 
resume  her  religious  service  in  that  meetiug. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Quai*terly  Meeting  of 
Bristol  and  Somerset,  held  at  Bridgewater,  on  the 
17th  ult,  a  public  meeting  was  convened  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  Friend,  William  Tanner,  of  Bristol. 
John  Candlee,  Grover  Kemp,  and  Mart  Llotd, 
were  also  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Sarah  Dirkin,  of  Wigton,  has  received  a  minute 
from  Holm  Monthly  Meeting,  liberating  her  to  visit 
the  meetings  comprising  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 

Grover  Kekp  continues  his  visits  to  the  families 
of  Friends  at  Bristol 

Anne  Gardner,  of  Aberdeen,  returned  to  her 
Monthly  Meeting  on  the  16th  ult.  the  certificate 
given  her  last  7th  Month,  for  religious  service  in 
Sussex,  Surrey,  &c. 

Sophia  Alexander,  accompanied  by  Bachel 
FoRSTER,  was  at  Lancaster  on  Seventh-day,  the  6th 
of  9th  Month,  engaged  in  visiting  Friends  in  their 


understood  by  the  phrase  in  her  formularies  ^^  moved    fiimilles.     They  attended  Calder  Bridge  Meeting  on 


by  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  say,  therefore,  the  arch- 
bishop either  thinks  himself  inspired,  or  he  does  not. 
Choose  wluch  he  may,  he  has  placed  himself,  unwit- 
tingly perhaps,  in  an  unenviable  dilemma.  If  he 
thinks  himself  inspired,  ought  he  not,  according  to  his 
own  theory,  to  give  miraculous  proof  of  his  being  so, 
seeing  the  interpretation  he  contends  for  is  not  that 
upon  which  all  are  agreed  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
disclaims  being  inspired,  how  can  he  have  any  reliable 
certainty  or  persuasion  that  he  is  not  mistaking  his 
own  imagination  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  9  Either 
way,  we  can  see  no  escape  for  him  from  the  accusation 
he  has  attempted  to  fasten  upon  Friends.  Can  he  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  dilemma  ?    We  wait  to  see. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — Priscilla 
Green  and  Mart  Nicholson  sailed  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  in  the  A$iay  on  Seventh-day,  the  6th  of 
9th  Month.  They  had  the  company  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  William  Cromwell,  who  were  returning  to  Ame- 
rica; also,  Charles  Wilson  and  family  from  Liverpool. 
Mart  Nicholson  attended  Liverpool  Meeting  on  the 
Fifth-day  previous  to  sailing. 

Oswald  Batnbs,  of  Poynton,  has  been  liberated  by 
minute  of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  11th  ult,  to 
visit  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Durham,  and  the  meet- 
ings constituting  the  same.  He  is  likely,  we  under- 
stand, to  commence  his  service  by  attending  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  said  county,  to  be  held  at  Darling- 
ton, on  the  7th  of  the  present  Month. 

Sarah  Squibb  has,  since  our  last,  attended  Edin- 
burgh Meetiug,  and  visited  the  families  of  Friends 
and  those  who  attend  meetings.  She  was  at  Glas- 
gow Meeting  on  First-day  the  7th  ult;  visited  Friends 


Firat-day,  the  7th;  were  at  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  LAUcaster  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th ;  the  day 
following  they  were  engaged  visiting  families.  On 
First-day,  the  14th,  attended  the  morning  meeting  at 
Lancaster,  and  had  a  public  meeting  at  same  place  in 
the  evening.  On  Second-day,  the  15th,  had  a  public 
meeting  in  the  evening  at  Hest  Bank,  a  small  village 
three  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  next  day  were  at 
Wyresdale,  and  had  a  public  meeting.  On  the  18th 
they  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Liverpool;  and 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  19  th,  had  a  public  meeting 
at  Cheater.  First-day,  the  21st,  they  were  at  Fleet- 
wood Meeting  in  the  morning ;  subsequently  sat  with 
Friends  in  their  &milies,  and  had  a  public  meeting 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  the  evening ; 
and  on  Second-day,  the  22d,  they  met  Friends  of 
Thornton  Marsh  in  the  forenoon,  and  had  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Poulten  le 
Fylde  in  the  evening. 

Bachel  and  Priscilla  Bickman  have  returned 
the  minute  granted  them  7th  Month  last,  for  reli- 
gious service  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Dorset^  and  Hants. 

John  Finch  Marsh,  of  Croydon,  attended  the 
Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Moyallon,  on  the 
dd  and  4th  of  9th  Month.  He  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  visiting  the  different  meetings  of  Friends  in 
the  province,  and  in  some  places  has  sat  with  Friends 
in  their  families. 


1^ 


General  Msetino  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Wales. — The  Autumn  Meeting.wili  be  held  at  Here- 
ford, on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  of  10th  Month,  at  half- 
past  ten. 
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REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  CONYICTION  ON 
CIRCUMSTAXTUI*  EVIDENCE. 

It  was  late  in  a  nigbt  in  April,  1826,  daring  the  spring 
circuit  or  assizes  in  Glasgow,  that  a  memorable  scene 
was  enacted  in  the  court  room  there.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  then  in  a  very  different  position  than 
that  in  which  it  is  now.  The  judges  sat  on  an  elevated 
bench  or  apartment  between  colossal  pillars,  with  the 
jury  seats  on  their  right  The  prisoners'  bar  was  on 
the  front  of  a  large  table,  beneath  and  around  which 
sat  young  counsel,  few  of  whom  are  now  in  life,  or 
at  least  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  public  sat  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  raised  benches.  The  hall,  even  in 
mid-day,  was  ill-lighted,  and  at  night,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  candles  placed  on  the  bench  and  table,  w^as  truly 
dismal.  A  lengthy  trial  had  just  terminated  of  a  man 
and  a  boy  for  assault  and  robbery,  perpetrated  on  the 
Old  Bridge  of  Glasgow.  The  name  of  the  man  was 
James  Dollan,  an  Irishman,  that  of  the  boy  Kobert 
Syme,  a  weaver,  and  native  of  Glasgow.  The  robbery 
had  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  12th  February  pre- 
vious. The  man  robbed  was  one  Andrew  Jack,  a 
carpenter.  The  facts  appearing  in  evidence  were, 
that  Jack  had  that  night  been  treating  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  a  house  in  the  High  Street  pn  the  occa- 
sion of  leaving  his  workshop,  and  was  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  He  resided  in 
Tradefiton,  and  crossed  the  Old  Bridge  to  the  Gror- 
bals,  on  his  way  home  about  12  o^clock  at  ni^ht. 
There  were  few  persons  then  on  the  bridge,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  south  end,  he  was  all  at  once  set  on 
by  two  or  three  men,  who  knocked  him  down  and 
rifled  his  pocket  of  about  lOs.  or  11«.  Jack  instantly 
seized  one  of  the  men,  and  firmly  held  him,  until  by 
his  loud  cries  several  of  the  night  police  came  from  the 
Qorbais  side  of  the  river,  and  found  a  man  in  his 
grip,  who  was  the  man  Dollan.  Jack  had  also  seized 
another  of  the  assailing  party  by  a  worsted  comforter 
which  he  had  around  his  neck,  but  this  man  to  relieve 
himself,  slipped  it  over  his  head,  and  on  doing  so, 
Jack  saw  that  hia  hat  fell  over  the  bridge.  So  soon 
as  Dollan  was  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Jack 
discovered  another  person  standing  lookmg  on  and 
without  a  hat,  and  on  this  fact  alone,  he  charged  him 
to  the  police  as  being  another  of  the  guilty  party. 
The  police  accordingly  took  him  into  custody,  and 
this  was  the  young  man  Syme.  No  evidence  was 
offered  in  defence.  So  oonscious  was  Syme  and  his 
friends  of  his  innocence,  and  the  certainty  of  acquit- 
taly  that,  being  all  very  poor,  they  had  employed 
neither  agent  nor  counsel,  and  made  no  effort  to 
adduce  evidence  in  exculpation.  A  young  banister, 
now  a  professor  in  one  of  our  nniversi^es,  volun- 
teered the  defence  at  the  moment.  The  jary,  after 
retiring  for  a  while,  brought  in  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  guilty  against  Dollan,  and  by  a  plurality  of  voices 
the  same  against  Syme.  The  deputenuivocate,  in 
moving  for  sentence,  in  those  days  when  every  cir- 
cuit in  Glasgow  left  a  sad  legacy  to  the  gibbet^ 
stated  that^  considering  the  prevalence  of  street 
robberies  during  the  previous  winter,  and  the  daring 
nature  of  the  offence  in  the  case  now  in  hand,  at  so 
pnblic  a  place  as  the  bridge,  he  had  some  hesitation  in 
at  all  restricting  the  libel  to  an  ai-bitrary  sentence ; 
and  which  he  was  only  induced  to  do  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  prisoner,  from  the  fact,  that  up  to  the 
night  in  question,  the  lad  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  police,  whilst  his  companion  in  the  bar  was  an 
old  offender.  The  presiding  judge  then  assumed  the 
blxick  hat,  and  in  solemn  tones,  during  which  the 
crowded  hall  was  in  breathless  silence,  he  addressed 
the  older  prisoner  on  the  duty  of  improving  his 
numbered  hours,  and  appointed  the  faUd  day  for  his 
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execution.  He  pointed  out  to  the  younger  prisoner 
— ^who,  forming  a  contrast  to  the  cool  demeanour 
of  the  older  prisoner,  seemed  to  stand  in  a  state  of 
entire  stupefaction — ^the  narrow  escape  he  had  made 
from  a  deatli  punishment,  and  announced  to  him 
the  next  severest  penal  award  in  the  criminal  code 
— ^namely,  banishment  for  life.  So  soon  as  the  dread 
sentence  was  ended  with  the  ominous  words,  "and  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul,**  the  death-c<Mi- 
demned  criminal,  in  a  clear  and  dauntless  voice,  and 
with  a  strong  Hibernian  accent,  addressed  the  judges 
in  somewhat  these  words,  '^Mv  lords,  I  acknow- 
ledge my  guilt,  and  resign  myself  to  my  sentence,  but 
as  a  dying  man,  I  now  declare  that  this  lad  who  now 
stands  beside  me  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  blame  in 
the  crime  for  which  I  am  to  suffer,  and  I  never  saw 
him  until  that  night  when  we  first  met  together  in 
the  police  office."  This  appeal  startled  all  who  heard 
it,  but  the  criminals  were  speedily  removed,  and  the 
court  adjourned  for  the  night. 

The  remarkable  appeal,  however,  was  not  lost  on 
the  hearers.  Several  gentlemen  interested  themselves 
in  the  poor  lad's  case,  and  especially  a  respected 
magistrate  of  the  Gorbals,  now  aeceased — ^Arcliibald 
Edmistone,  Esq.  An  army  of  affidavits,  both  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  young  man's  character  and  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  crime,  was  got  up,  from  which 
the  following  facts  were  clearly  msuie  evident. 

The  lad  Syme,  the  son  of  a  respectable  mason  in 
Glasgow,  was  aged  18  years.  He  resided  with  his 
widowed  mother  and  two  sisters  in  Main  Street, 
Gorbals,  above  the  shop  of  Dr.  Strang,  and  within 
100  yards  of  the  south  en<f  of  the  bridge.  He  had 
served  four  years'  apprenticeship,  as  a  weaver,  to 
one  Eobert  Whitehill,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
who,  with  his  wife,  attested  to  his  good*  character, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  absent  one  day  from 
their  house.  He  subsequently,  and  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, was  working  to  one  Joseph  Hogarth,  a  weaver, 
in  Centre  Street,  Tradeston.  On  the  night  in  ques- 
tion he  had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  a  Friendly 
Society  in  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
had  been  thus  detained  later  than  was  his  usual 
time  of  being  home.  Before  going  to  bed  for  the 
night,  he  sat  m  conversation  at  the  fireside  with  his 
mother  and  sisters.  A  cry  got  up  of  a  souflSe  on  the 
street,  and  cries  for  police.  With  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  curiosity  incident  to  youth,  Syme  ran  out  to 
the  mouth  of  the  close  without  thiidEing  it  necessarv 
to  put  on  his  hat.  The  affray  in  the  street,  which 
was  a  drunken  squabble  between  a  man  and  his  wife, 
was  speedily  allayed,  when  loud  cries  of  murder  and 
police  were  heard  from  the  bridge,  to  which  Syme 
ran  instantly  and  was  first  on  the  spot  The  police 
followed,  leas  swift  in  foot,  and  Jack  having  given  im 
to  the  police  a  man  he  firmly  held  in  grips,  he  pointed 
out  Syme  as  another  of  the  gang,  ana  straightway  he 
found  himself  in  custody  of  the  police,  charged  with 
robbery,  solely  on  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  place  fit 
that  time  without  a  hat. 

It  was  established  that  Jack  was  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication,  and  after  the  trial  he 
gave  an  affidavit  to  the  effect,  that  he  "could  not 
identify  Syme  as  one  of  the  men  who  robbed  him, 
further  than  he  was  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
apprehended  on  the  spot  without  his  haf 

oyme's  aged  mother  and  two  sisters  swore  to  the 
ffU2t  of  his  leaving  the  house  at  the  verv  instant  with- 
out* his  hat,  and  that  he  neither  haa  on  a  worsted 
comforter  nor  a  neckcloth  at  the  time. 

The  two  policemen  corroborated  the  fibcts  as  to  the 
previous  squabble  near  the  place ;  audf  strange  to  say, 
one  of  them  who  was  not  examined  in  the  trial,  had 
seen  Syme  standing  on  the  street  without  his  hat^  and 
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followed  him  to  the  bridge ;  and,  more  that  that,  he 
mentioned  at  the  time  to  the  other  officer  hia  oouvio- 
tam  that  he  waa  innocent  ofthe  crime  chained.  "With 
theae,  and  nnmerous  other  affidavits  and  certificates, 
there  -was  sent  a  solemn  declaration,  emitted  before 
witnesses,  by  Doilan,  a  few  days  before  he  suflFered 
<!eath  on  the  gibbet,  declaring— "as  a  dying  man,  and 
^  I  have  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
I  never  saw  Robert  Syme  until  after  the  police  had 
him  m  <?ustody,  and  never  spoke  to  him  until  I  was 
in  the  police  office  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  most 
soJwnn  manner  I  declare,  that  he  was  not  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  robbery  of  Jack,  and  is 
entirely  innocent  of  that  crime." 

Tlie^  keeper  of  the  prison  (James  Watson),  the 
chaplain  (James  Morrison),and  a  respected  elder,lately 
deceased  (Peter  Ewing),  who  was  in  use  to  visit  the 
prisoners,  all  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  Syme*s 
good  conduct  whilst  in  oonfinement.  The  chaplain 
testified,  ;*  that  he  has  behaved  himself  truly  well; 
he  IS  penitent,  not  on  account  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  IS  sentenced  to  transportation,  for  of  that  he  feels 
innocent,  but  humbled  on  account  of  his  very  humi- 
liating situation.  It  is  truly  a  pity,"  adds  the  chap- 
torn,  that  a  young  man  such  as  he  is  should  be 
doomed  to  suffer  such  a  hard  fate  for  a  crime  of 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  he  is  not 
gmlty.* 

The  petition  to  the  king  was  accompanied  with 
a  strong  recommendation  from  the  jury,  of  which  the 
late  Charles  Stirling,  of  Cadder,  was  foreman.  Copies 
of  the  petition  and  accompanying  documents  weie 
sent  to  the  then  justice  clerk  (Boyle),  who, 
moved  with  the  truthfulness  of  them,  at  onoe,  most 
humanely,  went  himself  to  the  Calton-hill  Prison 
to  which  Syme  had  been  removed,  and  having  seen 
and  examined  him,  he  ordered  his  detention  there, 
whilst  the  other  criminals  were  removed  to  the  hulks. 
The  case  was  then  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  innocence  of  the  man  was  fully 
made  manifest.  He  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
Glasgow  with  a  free  pardon,  to  thank  the  friends  who 
had  so  successfully  interested  themselves  on  his  behalf. 
The  whole  evidence  of  guilt  was  his  presence  at  the 
scene  without  his  hat  This  affords  another  instance 
of  the  danger  of  convicting  on  any  single  fact  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  without  others  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  guilt,  and  exclusive  of  innocence.— Port/b/io 
qf  a  Mvff/er,  in  MacphaiTs  JoumaL 

STATE  AID  TO  RELIOIOJT. 

^  the  Liberator  for  last  month,  published  by  the 
Kehgious  Liberation  Society,  under  the  head  "Anti- 
Endowment  Agitation  at  Melbourne,"  we  find  the 
subjoined  statement: — 

The  following  interesting  intelligence  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  of  the  Times  correspondent,  received  by 
the  last  mail:—" On  the  22d  of  May  a  very  hir^e 
meeting  was  held  at  the  theatre  royal,  against  what 
la  here  caUed,  *State  aid  to  religion.'  This  theatre  is 
the  largest  in  these  colonies,  and  will  hold  about  2600 
people.  On  Thursday  it  was  very  nearly  filled.  The 
pit  was  crowded,  the  dress  eircle  as  full  as  it  would 
hold,  the  upper  circle  moderately  full,  and  the  gallery, 
again,  crowded.  There  must  have  been  at  least  2000 
persons  present.  The  new  constitution  contains  a 
I  danae  reserving  ^£50,000  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  be  divided  between  the  several 
denominations,  according  to  their  proportional  num- 
bers at  the  last,  i.  e.,  most  recent  census.  Several 
•ects  refuse  to  share  in  it,  having  eonscieutions  scru- 
ples against  it  Among  these  the  Independents  and 
Baptists  t^e  the  lead.    The  Jews,  and  all  who  are  I 


not  OhristiaDS,  tho^h  they  oontribnte  towards  it^  are 
exdaded  from  sharing  in  it  by  the  act.  Some  of  those 
who  take  it  oppose  it.  Many  of  the  Church  of  En^ 
land  doubt  its  efficacy,  and  would  rather  depend  on 
Toluntary  contributions.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
almost  unanimous  in  its  fiivour,  and  I  suspect  that 
some  zealots  oppose  it  as  a  blow  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics. My  ffwn  impression  is  that  eren  the  Roman 
Catholics^  though  numbering  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  Ubouring  classes  than  other  sects,  would  do 
better  without  public  aid.  The  distribution  of  the 
money  is  qa  follows: — Episcopalians,  jC26,614,  2s,; 
Roman  CathoUcs,  £10,837, 16«.;  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
jfi4604,  3*.  2c?.— the  Free  Church,  £3203,  3».  7rf.  (total 
;£7708,  6».  9d.);  Wesleyans,  ;^723,  l7s,3cL;  Lutherans, 
£802y  68, 6rf.;  Unitarians,  £314, 2*.  6*.— total,  £60,000, 
lOs.  The  colony  of  New  Zealand  never  had  State 
aid;  South  Australia  abolished  it,  and  I  believe 
all  denominations  there  naw  approve  of  the  change. 
Great  efforts  will  be  made  here  to.  make  this  question 
the  great  electioneering  test,  and  the  signal  success  of 
Thursda/s  meeting  will  help  it." 


LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

SXBORIIKO^TO  PAIinrilLTISSS  A?CD  OBBDIXNCB  TO  TBI  LORO's 

RE^t'IBIMOS. 

Dkab  Frikbtd, — Ever  since  my  understanding  was 
enlightened  in,  and  my  judgment  convinced  of  the 
blessed  Truth,  to  which  I  was  not  only  a  stranger,  bizt 
an  enemy  also,  by  wicked  works  for  many  years  past, 
the  Lord  hath  brought  a  weighty  concern  upon  me 
for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  both  m  my  own  soul  and 
the  souls  of  othera,  and  especially  those  of  my  own 
family,  to  whom  I  stand  more  immediately  related. 
I  have  often  thought  of  that  testimony  which  the 
Lord  gave  of  Abraham— "I  know  him,  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  jud^ent,  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham 
that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him"  (Gtenesis  xviii.  19). 
Now  Abraham  had  this  promise,  that  he  should  become 
a  great  and  mighttf  nation^  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed  in  him,  v.  18.    But  how  is  this 
to  be  understood?    I  answer,  the  blessing  there  pro- 
mised doth  not  oome  to  any  by  virtue  of  any  lineal 
descent  from  Abraham,  for  this  were  to  entail  the 
blessing  upon  carnal  birthright    But  as  it  is  testified 
of  Abraham,  That  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  (Genesis  xv.  6),  so 
the  apostle  witnesseth.  That  this  toas  not  written  for 
his  sake  alone — that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us 
also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  Him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead  (Romans 
iv.  23, 24).    ^  then  the  blessing  promised  comes  to  us, 
not  because  we  are  of  the  cireumcision  or  of  the  un- 
cireumcision,  but  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.    For 
**They  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham"  (Galatians  iii.  9).    And  tiiey  that  come  to 
partake  of  this  blessing,  which  is  the  righteousness  of 
taith,  through  which  iniquity  is  forgiven  and  sin  is 
covered,  are  conscientiously  concerned  to  walk  in  the 
steps  of  Abraham,  who  '*  staggered  not  at  the  promise 
of  Gk>d  through  unbelief:  but  was  stroag  in  faitii, 
giving  glory  to  God"  (Rom.  iv.  20). 

We  find  that  he  obeyed  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
not  only  to  the  leaving  of  his  native  country,  but  to 
the  offering  up  of  his  son  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
^'That  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.''  Abraham 
was  given  up  by  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
so  as  not  to  dispute  or  disobey  what  the  Lord  required 
of  him.  And  if  we  would  be  Abraham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise,  we  must  transcribe 
his  example  in  our  own  practice.    Suppose  now  there 
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were  anything  as  near  to  us  as  our  natiFe  oonntry,  or 
as  an  only  son:  if  the  Lord,  required  it  of  ns,  we  must 
gyre  it  up :  yea,  be  it  as  a  right  eye  or  a  right  band, 
it  must  be  plucked  out^  and  cut  off,  and. cast  from  us. 
He  that  would  enter  into  life  must  keep  the  command- 
ments. For  my  own  part^  to  tell  thee  a  little  of  my 
*  experience,  I  have  no  i)eace  with  the  Lord  any  longer 
than  I  am  found  in  the  obedience.  If  carelessness  or 
remissness  at  any  time  come  upon  me,  and  way  is 

fiven  to  indifferency,  I  have  no  rest  in  my  spirit  till 
am  recovered  again  through  judgment.  Therefore, 
I  feel  a  travail  for  continual  watchfulness,  that  though 
I  am  beset  many  times  with  great  temptations,  yet  I 
may  not  be  overcome  by  them.  And  as  I  wait  low  in 
my  mind  upon  the  Lord  for  his  appearance,  so  he  is 
pleased  to  renew  my  strength,  and  to  afford  me  suit- 
able supports  according  to  my  day;  praised  be  his  ex- 
cellent name  for  ever!  And  being  made  a  living 
witness  in  my  measure  of  his  Divine  aid  and  assistance, 
wherewith  he  strengthens  and  guides  my  soul  in  the 
way  that  is  welUpleasing  to  him,  I  cannot  eat  my 
morsel  alone,  but  would  have  all,  and  especially  those 
of  my  own  house,  partake  with  me,  and  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  our  God  is  good.  When  Jacob  was 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  arise  and  go  up  to  Bethel, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies  the  house  of 
God,  and  dwell  there,  he  saith  unto  his  household,  and 
to  all  that  were  with  him,  "Put  away  the  strange  gods 
that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your 

frments;  and  let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Bethel,  and 
will  make  there  an  altar  unto  Goa,  who  answered 
me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was  with  me  in  the 
wi^  which  I  went    (Gen.  xxxv.  1-3). 

See  here  an  example  of  ready  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  God;  Jacob  had  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  him  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  and  the  travel  which 
he  had  known ;  and  this  begat  a  concern  in  him^  not 
only  for  the  manifesting  his  own  obedience,  but  also 
for  his  household,  that  they  might  likewise  give  proof 
of  theirs,  which  accordingly  they  did,  as  the  4th  verse 
informs  us,  where  it  is  said.  That  they  gave  unto  Jacob 
aU  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  all 
the  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears;  and  Jacob  hid 
them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.    And  then 
it  follows,  verse  5,  they  journeyed.    This  holy  reformer 
knew  there  could  be  no  going  up  to  the  house  of  God 
while  the  strange  gods  remained,  and  while  the  house- 
hold was  unclean,  and  had  not  changed  their  gar- 
ments.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  in 
order  to  their  joumevin^  to  Belhel  and  dwelling  there. 
^  Who  shall  ascend,*'  said  David,  *4nto  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?  He  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lift 
.up  his  soul  unto  vanity ;  he  shall  receive  the  blessing 
from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation"  (Psalm  xxiv.3'5).    Now  there  are  many 
strange  gods  amon^  the  people,  that  are  to  be  put 
away — many  pollutions  to  be  purged  out,  and  gar- 
•ments  to  be  changed.    Is  not  MamvMn  a  strange  god  ? 
Is  not  pride  and  carnal  pleasure  a  strange  god  1    In- 
deed, every  creatue  that  man  idolizes  in  his  heart  is  a 
strange  god,  and  must  be  put  away.    So  for  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  desh  and  the  spirit — that  is,  whatsoever 
we  are  polluted  by,  whether  it  be  an  inward  or  an  out- 
ward thing,  it  must  be  purged  out.    Lastly,  our  gar- 
ments must  be  changed ;  the  old  man  with  his  deeds 
must  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on ;  and  where 
this  is  known  and  witnessed,  there  will  be  a  change, 
even  in  the  outward  conversation.    A  new  heart  will 
have  a  new  tongue,  and  a  new  habit.    Plainness  of 
speech  and  plainnees  of  dress  are  the  plain  and  certain 
consequences  of  Truth,  where  it  is  received  in  the  love 
of  it.    For  when  Truth  hath  got  the  poeseasion  of  the 
heart,  it  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  life  and  practice. 


I  can  give  in  my  testimony,  as  one  that  hath  ob- 
tained mercy  to  be  faithful,  th^t  Truth,  as  it  is  minded 
and  obeyed,  leads  out  of  sin,  out  of  all  false  doctrine 
and  worship,  and  out  of  all  the  vain  customs,  usages, 
and  fashions  that  are  in  the  world.  When  we  come 
to  love  it,  first  for  its  own  sake,  and  next  for  the  work 
and  operation  of  it  in  and  upon  our  own  hearts,  0, 
what  a  tenderness  will  be  in  us !  What  a  care  of  act- 
ing in  all  things  according  to  it,  and  what  a  fear  of 
doing  anything  that  is  repugnant  thereunto !  We  shall 
not  plead  for  our  own  wills,  or  pleasures,  or  imagina- 
tions, or  say  this  is  a  small  matter ;  religion  doth  not 
lie  in  dresses,  habits^  or  fashions;  this  is  a  strictness 
beyond  what  Truth  requires  ;  or,  it  is  a  peevish  hu- 
mour of  some  riffid  spirits,  that  would  bring  all  into 
conformity  to  their  fancies.  But  wc  shall  deny  our  own 
wills,  pleasures,  and  imaginations,  and  be  resigned  up 
entirely  to  the  will  of  God,  desiring  that  that  may  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This  will  be  our 
travail,  that  we  may  be  always  found  in  the  well-doing, 
and  taking  up  our  daily  cross  to  all  that  may  present 
itself,  under  any  shape  or*  likeness,  to  draw  away  our 
minds  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

My  dear  Friend !  I  know,  by  experience,  that  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy  are  many,  and  that  he  works  often- 
times in  a  mysterv ;  but  the  ca^  of  all  the  faithful  is 
to  watch 'against  him,  and  to  wait  for  Divine  wisdom, 
strength,  and  courage  to  discover  him,  and  to  resist 
him  steadfastly,  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  nigh  to  us,  by  his  Light  and  Spirit,  to  guide, 
help,  and  assist  us,  as  we  draw  nigh  to  him  in  hu- 
mility and  sincerity  of  heart. 

In  this  frame  and  disposition  of  soul,  our  pneace  will 
flow  in  like  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  will  rise  as 
the 'Waves  of  the  flea.  For  our  eye  will  be  inward  to 
our  heavenly  guide,  leader,  ard  commander,  that  we 
may  always  lollow  his  conduct  and  direction,  not 
turning  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but 
pressing  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Well,  my  dear  Friend,  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
through  the  Lord's  great  mercy  to  me,  I  can  truly 
say,  it  is  my  desire  and  endeavour  that  all  may  know 
the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest — uiat  ajl 
may  love  Him,  serve  Him,  honour  and  obey  Him — 
having  such  conversations  in  language,  action,  and 
outward  adorning,  as  becomes  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
wherein  I  have  many  that  travail  with  me.  Blessed 
for  ever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  saith  my  soul. 
Amen,  Amen. 

I  am  thy  herrty  well-wisher,  in  that  which  remains 
and  abides  blessed  for  ever,      Richard  Claridok. 


THE  TRUE  MINISTRY.  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

In  the  solitary  feelings  which  sometimes  come  over 
the  mind  from  the  circumstance  of  there  seeming  to 
be  so  few  persons  of  much  religious  experience,  with 
whom  we  can  commune,  and  from  whom  we  may  de- 
rive strength  and  encouragement  to  hold  on  in  our 
spiritual  journey,  we  may  often  find  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute in  reading  the  lives  of  such  men  and  women, 
especially  of  those  with  ^om  we  had  personal  ao 
quaintanoe,  and  whose  memory  as  servants  of  the 
Lord  is  precious  to  us.  Looking  over  the  journal  of 
William  Savery  and  his  labours  in  Europe,  we  meet 
with  several  of  that  character,  who  went  from  this 
country,  and  of  some  who  had  come  from  thence  on 
the  same  eiTand,  who  were  fervently  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  everlasting  gospel,  and  whose  meat  and  drink 
it  was,  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  Divine  hand,  and  in 
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the  aaihority  and  power  wliich  He  dispensed,  to 
gather  the  people  to  the  inward  teaching  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  men  who  never 
thought  of  lecturing  upon  doctrines  as  teachers  of  our 
principles,  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  but  whose 
reliance  was  solely  placed  on  the  great  Minister  of  the 
sanotoar^ ;  and  the^  dare  not  attempt  to  open  their 
mouths  in  the  ministry,  but  as  they  received  from 
Him  the  matftr  which  He  furnished  for  the  people. 
They  did  not  appoint  meetings,  nor  speak  in  them  for 
fear  of  the  Society  becoming  small  in  number,  but  on 
the  ground  of  Divine  requiring  from  their  Lord,  that 
they  might  fulfil  the  work  he  assigned  them,  leaving 
all  to  Him  to  prosper  their  labours,  and  carry  them 
to  the  object  whereunto  He  sent  them.  The  reading 
of  their  lives  seems  to  bring  the  exercised  traveller 
into  unity  with  those  spirits ;  so  that  though  dead, 
they  yet  speak,  and  encourage  him  to  hold  on  his  way 
in  living  faith  in  the  same  power  which  made  them 
what  they  were. 

While  David  Sands  and  William  Savery  were  at 
Berlin,  they  met  with  Major  Marconnay,  who  had 
been  a  man  of  note,  and  held  an  office  under  the  king 
of  Prussia.  He  attended  one  of  their  religious  meet- 
ings, held  conversations  with  them  respectiog  his 
religious  exercises  in  seeking  the  Truth  among  dif- 
ferent professors,  but  was  dissatisfied,  though  divers 
of  them  made  high  pretensions,  and  at  lengtli  he  left 
all,  laid  down  his  office,  and  lived  a  retired  life.  He 
now  found  thcU  among  the  Friends  which  he  never 
was  acquainted  with  before ;  saying  he  believed  they 
were  sent  thei-e  in  the  will  of  God  for  his  and  others' 
help.  He  asked  them  a  few  questions  in  a  very 
tender  frame,  and  was  much  broken  with  their  an- 
swers. After  Bome  religions  communicatioi^  and 
prayer,  they  parted,  his  mind  beingf  relieved,  and, 
they  hoped,  convinced  of  the  way  of  Truth.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pyrmont,  they  found  a  letter  written  by 
him,  showing  his  regret  that  they  had  not  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  king,  owing  to  his  absence  from  the 
city  at  the  time ;  also  further  describing  his  feelings 
and  his  love  to  those  Friends.  It  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  mind  struggling  under  religions  exercise,  and 
longing  for  a  more  full  participation  of  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  In  proportion  as  the 
humbling,  sanctifying,  and  illuminating  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  submitted  to,  and  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  religion  is  experienced,  the  soul  becomes  in- 
creasingly sensible  of  the  emptiness  and  unsatisfying 
nature  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  longs 
for  communion  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  The  letter  and  the  account 
of  their  services  there,  also  serve  to  show  the  affection 
and  fellowship  felt  towards  our  Friends  by  some  they 
met  with  in  their  joumeyings,  and  that  their  ministry 
was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, 
and  was  instrumental  in  awakening  others  to  a  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  everlasting  peace,  and  in  confirming  those  who 
in  measure  were  brought  to  possess  substance. 

The  following  is  a  translated  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  W.  Savery  and  D.  Sands :— **  My  last 
words  to  you,  dear  brethren,  were,  *  God  be  with  you* 
— words  that  came  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I 
love  you  with  my  soul.  I  was  never  so  soon  inclined 
to  unite  with  any  men  as  1  was  to  unite  with  you ; 
and  never  felt  so  soon  a  constraint  to  open  my  mind 
to  any  as  I  did  to  you.  I  have  opened  this  heart  of 
mine  into  your  loving  souls;  but  yet  you  are  not 
wholly  acquainted  with  my  tried  situation ;  for  there 
are  feelings  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  I 
seem  as  if  I  was  forsaken  of  God,  and  yet  I  abhor  the 
thought  I  have  no  desire  to  live  or  to  die;  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  let  them  be  what  they  may,  I 


have  neither  taste,  sense,  nor  feeling ;  but  who  wiU 
believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  disgust  of  the  world, 
my  heart  remains  shut  up  from  higher  and  heavenly 
enjoyments.  The  precious  sense  of  the  sonship  with 
God,  the  assurance  of  fiiith,  and  the  consolations  of 
the  Word ;  of  all  that  I  formerly  enjoyed,  tasted,  and 
felt  of  those  muaous  gifls,  I  have  now  scarcely  a  re- 
membrance. My  prayers  are  weak  and  powerless,  as  if 
I  med  unto  God  from  afar,  so  that  he  cannot  hear  me. 
This  is  also  a  thought  I  abhor.  Such,  my  dear  brethren, 
are  nearly  the  circumstances  of  my  soul.  Let  your 
hearts  now  feel  with  painful  compassion,  how  it  is  with 
me ;  and  fall  down  on  your  faces  before  the  throne  of 
the  great  and  merciful  Being,  and  pray  for  your  weak 
and  wounded  brother,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  again  be 
formed  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  may  again  rightly  fix 
my  eyes  on  him ;  then  shall  I  be  able  to  stand  in  this 
heavy  exercise.  I  shall  then  take  from  his  hand  the 
bitter  cnp,  and  not  murmur,  but  wait  fur  his  help. 
Then  I  shall  be  enabled  in  the  end  to  exclaim,  *•  Lord, 
Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  thou  art  great  in 
thy  kindness  and  faithfulness;  who  was  ever  con- 
founded that  put  his  trust  and  hope  in  Thee  T 

"  Yesterday  the  minister,  Howick,  sent  for  me,  and 
said  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  who 
was  willing  and  ready  to  give  you  an  audience ;  and 
O!  how  gladly  could  I  have  called  you  back,  as  I 
wished  most  heartily  an  interview  between  you  and 
our  good  king.  I  told  the  minister,  it  was  possible 
you  might  have  staid  over  yestei*day,  the  2 let,  at 
Potsdam;  on  which  he  immediately  despatched  a 
chasseur  to  the  General  Bisshoswerd,  notifying  him 
that  you  might  probably  still  be  there.  Whether  the 
chasseur  has  met  with  you,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  be 
according  to  my  wishes,  you  will  have  an  audience 
with  the  IriDg  to-moiTow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock. 
And  in  this  case  I  desire  you  to  give  roe,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  cii*cumstantial  information  of  your  con- 
terence ;  for  be  persuaded,  I  shall  not  make  any  bad 
use  of  what  you  may  intrust  me  with.  Your  letter 
to  the  king,  the  minister  sent  to  him  yesterday ;  but 
the  books  which  the  messenger  could  not  take  were 
sent  to  the  monarch  to-day. 

"Now  for  the  conclusion:  God  be  with  you;  his 
light  be  your  guide ;  his  loveiand  grace,  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  your  protection  and  defence  in  all 
danger;  be  of  good  comfort,  and  filled  with  joyful 
hope.  He  that  is  with  you  is  stronger  than  he 
that  is  against  you.  Never  shall  your  memory  be 
effaced  from  my  soul;  I  shall  not  cease  to  love  you ; 
it  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  weary  soul,  if  sometimes 
you  will  make  me  joyful  by  imparting  a  few  lines  of 
love,  and  nothing  but  death  will  be  able  to  prevent 
my  answering  your  letters.  In  love  I  embrace  you 
in  my  heart,  as  your  ever^loving  brother, 

Bjcrlin,  22d  of  October,  1796.  Marconhat. 

The  evening  before  W.  Savery  and  D.  Sands  left 
Berlin,  .they  held  another  meeting,  to  which  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  came,  who  professed  their 
full  unity  with  the  doctrines  proclaimed,  and  took  a 
solemn  leave  of  them  in  tears,  commending  them  to 
the  heavenly  Shepherd,  and  requesting  the  prayers  of 
the  Friends  wbeu  sepai-ated.  "Dear  David  Sands 
and  myself,"  says  W.  S.,  "  on  comparing  our  sense  and 
feelings  at  different  times,  were  united  in  the  belief, 
that  we  never  were  among  people  to  whom  the  love 
of  God  more  richly  flowed,  than  to  many  in  this  place ; 
nor  anv  that  were  made  more  near  to  us  in  the  love 
and  life  of  Christ"  When  the  cloud  that  everywhere 
rests  upon  the  Society  is,  through  Divine  mercy, 
dispersed,  and  a  fresh  illumination  is  granted  to  be- 
hold the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  testi- 
monies we  have  been  called  to  uphold  to  tlie  world. 
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■Ml  may  hope  th«t  sucli  men  wiU  be  »g«ii  raised  up  mch  an  outward  clcmkinB  of  optqxie  iMmage, th»t  tike 
uid  qulli^;iilffl  judges  w  at  the  flirt  and  oouusrftera  !  matter-of-foct  portion  of  U.B  oomnwrnity  do  not  wiUy 
as  at  the  beinnaiae,  to  proclaim  in  their  anoent  Bim-    understand  it.  „    ,      „      ^  _  ■■!.■. 

jJiritT  ,ndl?urily,lVe  th^ths  of  the  everlaating  ^oepel,  :  The  Chriatbuu^  °f  *»*«  New  Tertament-the  d«>. 
and  to  visi?  the  SMd,  which  lies  oppre»e^  In  the  trine  which  the  Society  of  Fnendfl  h»ve  ever  told- 
henrte  of  many ;  which  will  be  to  the  joy  of  the  Lord's  ,  is  spiritual  in  its  uatnre,  ™t  P"«cti^l  and  h«^ 
tribniated  children.  Faithfal  obedience  to  the  Lord  ,  deanaing  in  ito  operatioii  The  true  bebaver  kuowa 
is  indigpensable  to  our  own  welfiire,  and  it  it  highly  the  venty  of  the  dootnne  he  adTocatea,  from  an  m- 
import^irt  by  precept  and  example  to  dniw  otheni  U.  i  temal  evidence-a  heart-dir^mg,  htort^ppor^ 
theHove  of  the  Tnitb,  and  to  hand  down  ite  doctrinea  ,  eipenence  of  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
to  posterity  nnimpairid  by  ^a.-^PMladeIph{a  Friend.    Jesus  Chnrt.    He  fees  that  ho  ha»  a  hght  withm 

"^        ■'  '^  ■' given  to  him  as  a  guide,  which,  aa  he  follows  it,  will 

» ;  I  direct  him  in  all  things  needfol  to  salvation.     He 

AHECDOTEa  knows — for  his  own  experience  convinces  him  of  the 

or  iHoius  aCiTTBBoooD  ixn  nia  hues.  j  truth— that  the  Lord  Jesus  ChriBt,  hai  and  dOM  yet 

(CanUntMd/ro"f>agill2.)  i  qualify  his  faithful   ministers   to  speak   a  word  in 

In  the  year  1786,  Etisha  Kii'k  being  on  a  religious  season  to  the  flock;  that  he  sUll  opens  states  and 
visit  in  New  England,  made  the  following  memoran-  conditions  to  them,  enabling  them  to  minister  to  the 
dum  under  date  of  6th  Month,  27th:  "We  lodged  particular  need  of  those  who  hear— not  only  so,  bnt  | 
at  Hoses  Brown's,  a  Friend,  who  was  convinced  and  |  that  he  does  at  times  reveal  in  a  remarkable  manner  ' 
joined  our  Society  about  ten  or  twelve  years  a^o.  i  to  them  his  secret  thinrs. 

He  had  formerly  been  a  Baptist,  and  very  active  in  j  In  the  y^  1752,  Catherine  Phillips  was  ill  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  but  has  given  up  to  the  I  Scotlnnd,  and  a  report  spread  in  Englnud  that  she 
cross,  which  cruciGee  to  the  world.  He  is  a  man  of  :  iiad  there  deceased.  Samuel  Fothergill,  was  at  the 
great  parts,  and  A  largfe  estate;  be  is  also  a  very  time,  in  London  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He 
useful  man  in  society,  though  he  makes  but  veiy  had  heard  the  rumour,  and  one  day  a  woman  Friend 
little  appearance.  I  think  he  is  the  most  like  Anthony  came  to  bring  him  information  which  eeeraed  to 
Benezet  of  any  I  now  remember.  His  wife  is  also  confirm  the  stetement.  On  hearing  it,  Samuel  was 
<»ne  of  the  some  stamp."  Respecting  his  labours  on  '  quiet  for  a  time,  when  he  felt  an  internal  assciranoe 
the  Tth  of  7th  Month,  Elisha  wrote— "Neit  day,  which  enabled  him  in  humble  confidence  to  bid  the 
in  company  with  Moses  Brown,  made  several  bmily  '  Friend  tell  her  informer  from  him,  that  Catherine 
visits  in  Providence,  leaving  matters  aa  tliey  in  sim-  Paylon  was  not  dead.  This  assertion  was  speedily 
plicity  arose.     In  one  family,  I  was  led  to  speak  on  '  coulirmed. 

the  danger  of  those  who  had  known  good  beginnings.        There  is  an  anecdote  recorded  concMTiing  that  valu- 
aetting  down  by  the  way,  and  taking  up  a  rest,  ithort    able  minister,  Joseph  Oill,  to  this  eifect     He  was 
of  the  true  rest,  instancing   the   cnildreu  of  Israel  ,  travelling  on  a  religious  visit,  when  he  felt  n  stay  on 
formerly— the  primitive  church,  and  many  gloriously  .  bis  mind  to  proceeding,  and  a  belief  that  it  would  be  , 
begun  reformations  of  such,  who,  bi^inning  in  the  '.  right  for  him  to  return  dii-ectly  home.     He  did  m. 
Spirit,  degenerated  into  externals,  and  sat  dowu  short  j  and  found  his  wife  dying.    How  grateful  must  he  have  : 
of  the  true  rest,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Lord  for    felt  to  his  almighty  Caretaker,  who  had  thns,  through 
those  who  were  still  pressing  forward  toward  the  top    the  directing  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  brought  [ 
of  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.     While  I  was  speak-    him  once  more  to  see  and  to  be  with  his  bdored  i 
ing,  I  obsen'ed  a  young  woman  present  was  much  j  companion,  before  ahawosfbr  ever  removed  from  thia  \ 
«£ct«(l,  which  4be  endeavoured  to  hide  till  I  was  .  state  of  existenoe!  { 

done,  by  turning  herself  away;  after  which,  she  left  Gervase  Johnson,  a  ministering  Friend  of  Ireland,  i 
the  room  and  stayed  out  till  she  had  a  little  recovered,  towards  the  close  of  the  Ust  century,  was  liberated 
On  her  return,  Moses  Brown  tenderly  spoke  a  few  j  to  pay  a  religions  visit  to  America.  Before  leariog  [ 
words  to  her  in  much  brokenncss,  withal  informing  j  bis  native  countrv  he  attended  a  Qnarteriy  Meeting,  . 
her,  that  it  was  not  onr  practice  to  give  information  I  in  which  a  Frieiia  was  drawn  into  public  supplication  | 
beforehand  of  the  state  of  any  to  Friends  who  were  i  for  them.  He  prayed  on  behalf  of  a  dear  brother, 
travelling.  "With  this  she  was  exceedingly  overcome,  '  who  was  going  to  a  distant  county,  and  with  his  Hfe  ' 
so  that  she  could  not  forbear  crying  out  aloud.  I  was  .  in  his  hand— and  expressed  his  faith  that  the  Lord  I 
afterwnrds  informed  she  had  been  religiously  inclined  j  would  be  with  him  and  lay  out  his  work,  day  after  | 


from  her  childhood;  and  when  about  twelve  years  old, 
had  joined  the  Baptists,  and  been  baptized ;  but  not 
finding  full  satisfaction,  had  L-itterly  left  thani,  and 
had  not  joined  any  religious  society." 

This  inward  revelation  whereby  one  person  is  made 
to  know  the  condition  of  another,  and  enabled  rightly 
to  speak  to  it,  is  not  understood  by  the  world.  In 
the  present  day  of  "transcendent.il "  speculation, 
— J :.  phjutasiegj  all  sudi  incidents        '' 


day;  that  he  would  enable  him  to  perform  acoeptsMy 
what  was  designed  for  him  to  do;  and  return  him  to 
his  family  and   friends  with  ^e  reward  of  peace;  ' 
giving   him  to  experience   Him,  who  had  been  hii   i 
morning  light,  to  be  his  evening  song.     Bnt  he  slated  . . 
that   iu   his  absence,  the  swonl  would  be  near  hia     I 
bouse  —  the   dead  bodies   lying   in  the  streets — bat  I ' 
neither  hurt  nor  harm  shoula  b«&l  liis  family;  for 
the  Lord  would encampaboutthem  and  preserve  them, 

above,   are  daased  by  "  would-be  "   philosophers,  aa  j  as  in  the  hallow  of  his  hand  from  the  rage  and  fury 

natural  results  of  some  scarcely  developed  power  of    of  the  enemy. 


mind.  The  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day  appears  to  be,  to  load  the  world  to  believe  in 
everything  mysterious  and  heretofore  considered 
supernatural,  but  to  strip  off  alt  that  connects  them 
with  a  providential  influence.  This  all-believing  in- 
fidelity, which  took  its  rise  in  Germany,  and  seems  to 
have  spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world,  profeasee 
to  be  very  liberal  towu-ds  all  sects  and  all  opinions. 
It  even  admits  Christianity  to  have  truth  in  it, 
.■•t.~,..h  it.  ..rt^n.pt  to  show  this  is  wrapped  up  in 


This  opening  was  in  a  remarkable  manner  verified. 
Hia  residence  was  in  Antrim,  and  duriug  the  battle 
at  that  place,  whilst  he  was  in  America,  the  incnr-  ; 
cents  planted  their  cannon  before  bis  door.  Hit  | 
family  cndeavoui-ed  to  escape  from  the  place,  but 
owiug  to  the  crowd  aronnd  they  could  not  eflect  it  | 
They  all  succeeded  in  reluming  to  the  honse,  exoerA  ; 
the  son,  who  for  a  time  took  refuge  in  the  staU*.  . 
His  sisters  soon  found  where  he  was,  and  one  of  Ihsn  | 
venturing  thither,  brought  him  in  safety  to  tii«  M*t  I 


im  Motuk,  1856. 
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The  rebels  beiiig  van^tikhdd,-  the  liuiiilj- were  in  great 
danj^er  of  being  injured  by  the  victorioua  party. 
Orders  were  isAued  that  the  part  of  the  town  in  which 
they  resided  shoold.  be  destroyed;  but  one  of  the 
dauehtera  a{)plying  to  the  ciHnmanding  offieei*  to  know 
if  their  house  was  to  be  burned,  he  commanded  that 
the  housed  around  it  should  be  racked,  and  it  saved. 
Alany  attempts  were  made  to  jdunder  them,  but  not  a 
shilluig's  worth  was  taken  from  them,  and  none  of 
them  sustained  the  slightest  injury. 

Before  recurring  to  the  life  of  Moses  Brown  we 
will  introduce  a  few  more  anecdotes  in  illustration  of 
proTidential  openings  on  the  minds  of  the  Xjord^s  fiuth- 
M  children.    Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  How- 
gill  were  eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  early 
days  of  our  religions  Society.    Edward  has  been 
called  a  ^'  Son  of  thunder,"  *^  whose  bow  never  turned 
back,  neither  sword  «npty  from  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  mighty."     Francis 
Howgill  apostrophizmg  him  after  his  deatb,  says, 
"  Thou  wast  expert  to  handle  thv  weapon ;  and  by 
thee  the  mighty  have  fallen,  ana  the  slain  of  the 
Lord  have  been  many."    ^I  have  often  seen  thee; 
thy  heart  well  tuned  as  a  harp  to  praise  the  Lord, 
and  to  sound  forth  his  great  salvation,  which  many  a 
time  made  glad  the  hearts  of  them  that  did  believe, 
and  strengthened  their  faith  and  hope."    Such  was 
Edward  Burrough ;  and  his  friend  Francis  Howgill, 
was  also  a  fmthful  messenger  of  warning,  whose  gos- 
pel trumpet  carried  terror  and  amazement  to  the 
careless  and  wicked  professors  of  Christianitr,  whilst 
his  words  of  heavenly  consolation  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged the  heai't-broken,  sincere  pen  itent  These  two 
ministers  of  Christ  were  closely  banded  together  in 
ffospel  fellowsh  ip;  and  it  was  according  to  the  will  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  that  their  laboui*s  and  travels  should 
be  much  in  company.    On  the  7th  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  1655,  Fntncis  Howgill  being  then  in  London, 
found  an  impression  of  duty  on  his  mind,  to  pa^  a 
religious  visit  to  Ireland.    He  felt  at  the  same  time 
an  assurance  that  he  should  go  thither  with  his  friend 
Edward  Burrough,  and  that  the  Lord  would  by  his 
living  presence  go   before  them,  that    his    power 
would  be  with  them,  and  that  he  would  open  their 
mouths  in  wisdom,  giving  them  utterance  and  under- 
standing. Edward  Surrough,  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  found  a  similar  ooncem  raised  in  his  mind. 
The  matter,  no  doubt,  was  often  seriously  weighed  and 
considered  by  him,  and  he  did  not,  as  appears  by  a 
m«norandum  left  by  him,  hiwardly  submit  to  this 
requiring,  until  the  30th  of  the  month.    At  the  time 
he  did  00,  he  knew  not  IVancis  was  to  be  his  com- 
panion.    But  he  had  the  comfortable  assurance,  that 
the  Lord's  preserving  providence  would  be  with  him 
to  protect  in  every  danger  and  difficulty.    He  felt 
called  on  to  resign  life  and  everything  else  into  the 
keeping  of  his  idmighty  Saviour,  whilst  he  had  mer- 
cifully granted  him  the  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  preserved.    The  prospects  of  these  faithful  men 
were  all  realized.    Tnbey  went — they  laboured  to  the 
saving  of  many  souls — and  having  been  preserved 
through  various  dangers,  comforted  in  trials  and  im- 
priflo&nkents,  they  had  in  the  end  the  reward  of  peace 
and  trae  spiritual  enjoyment.     Edward  was  (rflen 
£»voared  with  a  sense  of  things  to  come,  and  some 
of  hia  addresses  to  the  Protector  and  his  parliament, 
are  lull  of  proplietic  wamiug,  in  which  are  plainly 
foretold,  the  gi^t  political  change  which  soon  after 
came  on  England.    One  remarkable  case  is  uanrated 
of  Francis  Howgill.    Being  committed  to  Appleby 
jail  in  the  year  1663,  because  he  could  not  swear,  he 
was  continued  a  prisoner  for  a  long  period.    At  one 
timOy  shortly  after  he  had  been  committed,  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  few  days  of  liberty  granted  him  to  settle 
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his  outward  affiurs.  Before  his  return 't^Tr  prison  he 
felt  constrained  to  visit  Ducket<^  onsi  of  libe  persecut- 
ing justices  of  Westmoreland,  who  lived,  ifit  Qrayrigg 
HalL  The  justice  manifested  surprise:  in  seeing 
Francis,  and  said,  **  What  is  your  will  now,  Francis! 
I  thought  you  had  been  in  Appleby  jail/'  To  this 
Francis  replied*  **  No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am  come  with 
a  message  from  the  Lord.  Thou  hast  persecuted  the 
Lord's  people ;  but  his  hand  is  now  against  thee,  and 
he  will  send  a  blast  upon  all  that  thou  hast :  and  thy 
name  shall  rot  out  of  the  earth;  and  this  thy  dwell- 
ing shall  become  desolate,  and  an  habitation  for  owls 
and  jackdaws."  The  Divine  power  and  authority  ao- 
oompanying  these  words,  made  the  justice  tremble, 
as  he  said,  "Francis,  are  you  in  earnest?'  "Yes," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  am  in  earnest.  It  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  thee ;  and  there  are  many  now  living  who 
will  see  it" 

This  was  a  remarkable  prediction,  and  it  was  not 
less  remarkably  fulfilled.  Duckett's  children  all  died 
without  leaving  any  posterity  behind  them,  and  some 
of  them  were  reduced  to  poverty.  James  Wilson,  a 
valuable  minister  of  the  gospel,  gives  testimony  that 
he  had  repeatedly  given  ums  to  one  of  the  daughters, 
the  last  smrivor  of  the  fiunily.  Burns,  the  histo- 
rian of  Westmoreland,  who  probably  had  never  heard 
of  the  prediction  of  Francis  Howgill,  writing  of  the 
Grayrigg  Hall  estate,  says,  "Not  long  after  this 
(1670),  the  said  Anthony*  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  John 
Lowther,  and  died  without  issue ;  all  his  brothers  also 
died  without  issue  male ;  and  the  name  and  family 
in  Westmoreland,  is  now  (1777)  extinct.'*  "  Grayrigg 
Hall  being  the  ancient  manor  house,  was  a  strong  old 
building,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  adapted  more  for 
defence  than  convenience.  It  is  now  (1777)  totally  in 
ruins,  most  of  the  lead  and  timber  thereof,  having 
been  removed  to  Lowther."  Owls  and  jackdaws  for 
a- long  period  inhabited  the  ruins;  but  in  modem 
time,  every  portion  of  the  old  building  has  been  re- 
moved, and  a  farm-house  erected  on  the  spot  it 
occupied. 

Esther  GrifBn  and  her  sister  Hannah  Field,  two 
ministers  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  were, 
like  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  much 
bound  together  in  religious  service.  It  was  often 
wonderful  to  themselves  to  see  how  they  were  led  to 
the  same  services.  The  Lord  raised  in  the  minds  of 
each  of  them  a  concern  to  visit  England.  They  spoke 
not  about  it,  but  each  deemed  that  the  other  would 
accompany  her  if  she  went.  Esther  says,  **  For  several 
yeara  my  mind  had  been  under  deep  feeling  with  my 
sister,  in  the  prospect  of  having  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  her,  on  a  religious  visit,  attended  at  times  with 
a  weight  pressing  to  obedience,  and  seeming  likely  to 
require  the  sacrifice.  But,  when  we  were  travelling 
together  in  North  Carolina,  my  mind  being  clothed 
with  unusual  solemity,  and  all  within  me  hushed  into 
awful  silence,  [a  secret  language  seemed  to  be  uttered 
— thy  travels  with  thy  sister  are  nearly  at  an  end ; 
she  will  have  to  cross  the  ocean^and  thou  wilt  be  ex- 
cused. From  that  time  my  mind  became  relieved, 
and  the  ooncem  rested  with  increasing  weight  on 
her."  Hannah  Field  feeling  bontid  to  visit  England, 
and  believing  her  sister  ought  to  accompany  her, 
wondered  that  she  did  not  speak  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  day  being  sick  in  oed,  witli  Esther  sitting 
beside  her,  her  inward  exercise  was  great  respecting 
this  journey.  Esther,  who  was  favoured  to  sympa- 
thize in  her  sister's  thoughts  at  that  time,  believed  it 
was  now  proper  to  spetik  plainly  on  the  subject.  She 
did  so,  showing  that  she  had  unity  with  her  sister's 
concern,  but  letting  her  know  that  she  must  go  to 


*  One  ef  the  sods  of  said  iuatioe  Duekett. 
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England  -without  her.  Hannah  soon  after  laid  the 
prospect  before  her  Friends,  which  being  united  with 
by  them  she- fulfilled  it. 

When  Martha  Bouth  was  on  her  first  visit  to 
America,  she  desired  to  have  a  meeting  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  Valley  meeting,  of  which  Daniel  Haviland 
was  a  member.  A  message  was  sent  forward  to  the 
Friends  in  that  place,  but  it  did  not  reach  them. 
In  the  meantime  it  was  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
Daniel  Haviland  that  they  would  be  at  that  place  on 
a  certain  day,  and  tbat  a  meeting  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  them.  He  did  not  even  know  of  their 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  his  impression  of 
duty  was  so  strong,  that  on  First-day  at  the  close 
of  their  meeting,  he  ventured  to  give  notice  that  a 
stranger  would  be  at  a  meeting  there  at  such  a  time. 
This  meeting  was  held,  but  at  the  hour  appointed  no 
stranger  had  arrived.  Daniel  now  felt  deeply  tried, 
and  his  faith  almost  failed  him.  He  began  to  doubt 
the  origin  of  that  opening  on  his  mind,  which  had  led 
him  to  appoint  the  meeting.  The  meeting  had  been 
gathered  about  ten  minutes,  when  a  carriage  drove 
into  the  yard.  It  contained  Martha  Bouth.  Daniel 
went  out  to  them,  and  on  inquiring  why  they  came 
so  late,  was  told  that  they  had  been  detained  by 
the  breaking  of  part  of  their  carriage  or  harness. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  MEDDLE-NOT-WITtt-CONTROVERSY 

DOCTRINE. 

For  Tni  Baiiisu   Frikkd. 

Of  all  the  devices  of  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind, 
who  "  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,*'  and  who  suits  his  temptations  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  sous  and  daughters  of  men, 
no  one  of  them  perhaps  has  more  of  subtilty  than 
that  which  presents  the  subject  of  controversy  as  one 
to  be  avoided;  thereby  creating  a  lukewarm  and 
apathetic  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  perceptions  of 
ti'uth  and  error,  and  of  good  and  evil,  are  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  obscured,  until  at  last  they  are 
not  unfrequeutly  altogether  lost. 

He  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  is  the 
father  of  lies,  gains  one  of  his  gi^atest  victories,  when 
this  temptation  so  fjEur  obtains  that  his  victims  can  be 
induced  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  for  to  blunt 
the  spiritual  perceptions  is  the  inevitable  forerunner 
of  that  condition.  These  perceptions  in  their  turn  are 
analogous  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  arrangements  of 
an  All-wise  Being;  they  increase  and  decrease  in 
strength — ^increasing  just  in  proportion  as  faithful- 
ness is  abode  in;  whereas  an  acquiescent,  passive, 
ease-loving  state,  which  shuns  the  necessaxy  conflict 
with  evil,  tends  to  obscure  that  clearness  of  vision 
wherein  are  seen  the  fii*st  ini*oads  of  error,  scarcely 
discernible  though  they  may  be,  save  to  the  eye  of 
faith. 

Controversy  for  its  own  sake,  simply  to  gratify  a 
contentious  spirit,  springs  from  another  root  Let 
no  one  confound  the  two;  they  differ  essentially,  both 
in  their  nature  and  in  their  effects.  But  to  censure 
indiscriminately  all  controversy,  is  an  indication  of 
that  perversity  of  judgment  which  leads  unfailingly 
to  the  one  result — that  of  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good. 

Controversy,  like  exercise  to  the  body,  conduces  to 
health.  Truth  cannot  combine  or  coalesce  with 
error.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church* 
how  frequently  were  iU  apostles  and  disciples  en- 
gaged in  this  work!  In  the  early  days  of  our  own 
Society,  how  constantly  were  its  members  engaged 
contending  for  the  ^th— even  the  fuith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints?    Is  the  neoessity  for 


controversy  in  these  our  days  any  less  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  our  worthy  elder,  George  Fox?  Has 
the  Society  no  enemies  within  or  without  ?  Are  our 
principles  so  well  understood  and  apprecaated  by 
those  without  our  pale,  that  we  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  watch  their  triumphant  jNrogress,  with 
arms  folded  as  if  our  work  was  donel  Has  the 
Society  nothing  to  contend  against  within  her  fold  Y 
Is  there  no  one  seeking  to  lay  waste  her  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  even  amongst  those  who  ooeupy  hiffh 
positions  in  the  body?  Very  convenient  and  flesh- 
pleasing  is  the  oft-repeated  cry,  Meddle  not  with 
controversy.  Truth  always  had,  and  ever  will  have, 
a  controversy  with  error;  and  they  who  live  near  to 
and  abide  in  the  Truth,  will,  from  season  to  season, 
have  to  testify,  according  to  their  measure,  against 
all  error,  wrong-doing,  and  hypocrisy;  in  shor^  they 
will  be  constrained  to  meddle  with  controversy. 

-  D. 


"  We  described  some  weeks  since  tlie  policy  now 
pursued  with  the  robber  clans  who  infest  the  Punjab 
frontier.  The  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  rigidly 
kept,  and  the  balance  is  not  against  the  British  gi- 
ver ament  The  recent  affair  of  Bussa  Kheyl  affords 
a  marked  instance  of  its  success.  The  tribe  who  in- 
habit that  valley  had  every  advantage  in  their  favour. 
Their  rocks  were  almost  inaccessible — their  villages 
not  worth  burning.  They  had  no  land  in  the  pl"^ 
to  be  seauestered,  and  no  money  to  pay  a  fine.  They 
appearea  to  be  secured  by  their  verj  de^d«tion 
against  a  civilized  nation.  Major  Edwaixles  fass 
taught  them,  that  even  degradation  is  no  excuse  for 
crime.     On  the  9th  of  February,  1856,  they  began  to 


THE  PAPYRUS. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Britisb  Fribivd.* 

Bespectkd  Friends,— In  The  British  Frieiid  of  the 
present  month,  page  227,  under  the  article  upon 
"Writing  Materials,  interesting  menlion  is  made  of 
the  papyrus.  The  writer  states,  in  regard  to  it,  that 
the  evidence  in  his  possession  inclines  him  to  be- 
lieve it  now  non-existent  in  Egypt.  In  the  Botan- 
isc/ie  Oeitung,  of  3d  Month,  7th,  1856,  are  some  ob- 
servations of  D.  D.  Bi'andis,  formerly  of  Bonn,  in  a 
letter  to  Trevirauus,  bearing  on  certain  Egyptian 
plants. 

The  following  note  occurs  on  papyrus,  which  I 
render : — Nymphcea  Lotiu  and  Papyrui  have  almost 
quite  disappeared;  in  but  a  single  locality  in  the  delta 
are  these  classic  Egyptian  plants  yet  to  be  found. 

mh  Month,  2dy  1856.  D.  O.,  Jun. 

CLEMENCY  AND  FORBEARANCE  IN  A  MILITARY 

OFFICER. 

To  the  Editors  o/Tue  British  Friknd. 
Esteemed  Friekds, — Some  time  ago  I  directed  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  a  warrior's  view  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  as  exemplified  in  some  passages 
from  a  work  entitled,  A  Year  on  the  Funjaub  ProntteTf 
by  Major  Edwardes.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Friend  of  India,  exhibits  the  same  individual  in  the 
commendable  light  of  compelling  even  a  barbarous 
tribe  to  respect  life  and  property,  by  a  salutary  pro- 
cess of  retributive  justice,  instead  of  the  too  Iready 
expedient  of  blood  for  blood — extermination  bv  fii^ 
and  sword;  and  this  instance  of  clemency  and  forbear- 
ance in  a  military  officer,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  retord 
in  your  columns. — Yours  truly,  X. 

6th  Month,  1S56. 
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pay  the  penalty  exacted  by  the  commifisioners.  Major 
Edwardes  wasted  no  valuable  lives  upon  the  bar^ 
harians.  He  establiahed  a  strict  blockade,  stopped 
their  trade,  seized  their  supply  of  salt,  caught  a  chief 
or  two,  and  all  their  bullocks,  and  waited  for  distress 
to  do  its  work.  The  tribe  submitted.  They  possess 
much  wood  on  their  bleak  hills,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  bring  in  15,000  mauds  of  firewood,  and  stack  it  on 
the  scene  of  the  qaurder.  The  order  was  obeyed;  but 
the  savages  found  the  labour  almost  intolerable.  They 
pleaded  for  permission  to  pay  in  cash,  but  the  request 
was  refused,  and  for  three  months  the  tribes  must 
work  like  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  works. 
The  wood  was  saleable  at  Kohat,  so  that  they  are  pay- 
ing the  debt  both  in  person  and  property,  and  with 
interest  When  this  task  is  complete,  the  chiefs  must 
be  ransomed.  That  is  a  point  of  honour ;  and  the 
ransom,  like  the  fine,  must  be  worked  out.  The 
lesson  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  The  dans  have 
gained  the  plunder  of  a  few  houses,  and  the  pleasure 
which  may  accrue  from  nineteen  successive  murders. 
They  have  lost  their  chief,  and  all  their  cattle,  3000 
rupees,  and  the  severe  labour  of  three  long  months. 
The  savages  can  count  as  well  as  their  foes,  and  it 
wiU  be  long  before  the  peasants  of  the  plain  are  again 
harassed  by  the  Bossa  Kheyl." 

WILLIAM  PBNN'8  DESCENDANTS. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tbb  British  Frikkd. 
Brspectted  Friends, — In  reading  your  obituary  of 
the  present  month,  I  was  interested  in  seeing  the 
deatn  of  Hannah  Penn  Tno  age  stated),  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  great-grana-daughter  of  William  Penn, 
If  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Friend, 
could  furnish  information  of  William^Penn's  descend- 
ants, it  would  gratify  me,  and,  I  trilst,  many  others, 
who  revere  the  memory  of  that  distinguishea  man. — 
Your  friend,  H.  S. 

Ibtho/Qth  Month,  1856. 


ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY  ON  THE  "BUCHAIIIST." 

'  To  the  Editors  of  Tor  Britisii  Friiitd. 
Respected  Friends, — A  pamphlet  has  lately  been 
published,  containing  a  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Dublin 
Province,  by  Archbishop  Whately, "  On  the  riahi  priiv- 
ciple  of  the  interpretation  of  Scriptur^n  reference  to 
the  Eucharist**  In  it  he  alludes  to  Friends,  as  a  well- 
known  sect,  who  reject  the  Eucharist  altogether,  on 
account  of  ^  the  superstitions  that  have  prevailed  on 
the  subject;"  and  in  a  note  at  the  end,  he  speaks  of 
their  views  in  a  manner  not  quite  accordant  with 
that  liberality  of  mind,  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  for 
whicli  I  believe  he  is  eminent  He  intimates  that 
tiiey  '^  assume  that  a  certain  doctrine,  contrary  to  what 
is  generally  received,  is  that  of  the  apostles,  and  thence 
infer  that  those  who  teach  it  are  inspired.*'  He  also 
says,  '^The  claim  to  a  direct  commission  from  heaven, 
is  the  very  keystone  of  their  whole  system — the  first 
link  of  tbe  chain  on  which  the  whole  depends.*' 

If  by  the  latter  charge,  the  archbishop  means,  the 
belief  of  Friends  in  the  '*  true  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,**  "Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  gteiy" — without  which,  Paul  says, 
"ye  are  reprobates — I  cannot  but  think  that,  on  seri- 
ous consideration,  he  would  have  too  high  a  value  for 
Scripture  authority,  to  condemn  them  for  holding  such 
a  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  surprising  that  he 
should  not  perceive  that  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  not  only  recognizes  this  doctrine,  but  goes 
very  far  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  shown  of 
Friends,  in  ^the  claim  to  a  direct  commission  from 
heaven.**  On  referring  to  **  the  form  for  making,  or- 
daining^ and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 


cons, according  to  the  order  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,"  he  will  see  that  the  bishop,  in 
making  a  deacon,  says  to  him—"  Do  you  trust  that  you 
are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon 
you  this  office?  **  To  which  the  candidate  for  the  office 
replies,  "I  trust  so."  And  in  "  the  ordaining  of  a 
priest,'*  the  bishop  says  to  him,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a^priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  im- 
position of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive 
they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain 
they  are  retained."  Other  such  like  things  might  be 
selected  if  needful,  to  prove  what  I  have  stated.  Must 
Friends,  then,  for  a  much  less  liberty,  in  a  much  less 
important  matter,  be  "accounted  guilty  of  a  most  pro- 
fEUie  presumption?"* 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  "Eucharist,"  the 
archbishop  himself  falls  into  a  dilemma.  He  says, 
'*He  himself  (that  is,  Christ)  bec;an  the  <^ebration  of 
the  rite."  If  by  this  he  means  that  when  our  Saviour 
ate  the  passpver  for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples, 
he  began  its  celebration,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
sacred  history.  It  had  been  instituted  many  centuries 
before;  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  par- 
ents to  the  passover  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  account  of  his  eating  it  for  the  last  time  is  also 
preceded  by  the  information  that  "now  came  the 
days  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover  must  be 
killed,"  from  which  it  is  plai&  that  the  supper  was  no 
new  rite.  But  if  by  "the  rite^"  the  archbishop  means 
the  ceremony  described  in  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer  Book,  as  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, a  Friend  may  v&cj  fairly  ask  him,  if  he  can 
perceive  much  resemblance  between  it  and  the  last 
supper  of  our  Lord,  as  described  in  the  Scriptures. 
Does  he  really  believe  that  our  Saviour  beffan  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  called  the  "Eucharist? 

With  respect  to  our  various  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  some  others,  which  do  not  involve  a  breach 
of  known  duty  or  any  immorality — like  war,  &c.— I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  "let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind;"  charitably  hoping  that  "he  that 
eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  and  giveth  Crod  thanks ; 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
giveth  God  thanks.*'  There  is,  however,  a  Lord's  sup- 
per to  which  we  are  all  invited,  and  which  is  needful  for 
the  support  of  our  spiritual  life.  This  essential  supper 
is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  following,  and  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me."  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  tliat  cometh 
to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst.**  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  This  is  common 
aground  for  alL  Here  we  may  all  cordially  meet,  and 
eat  of  the  supper  thus  gittciously  provided  for  us, 
though  we  may  take  different  views  of  some  points 
in  connection  with  our  Saviour*s  eating  the  passover, 
just  before  he  suffered  death  for  us  all.  Her»  fViends 
and  th^  Church  of  England  may  join  hands,  according 
to  the  declaration  in  "the  communion  of  the  sick," 
that  "tf  a  man  truly  repents  of  hie  situ,  and  stead- 
faedy  belitvea  in  Christ,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  profitably  to 
his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment with  his  mouth.**  W.  N. 


FALSE  LIBERTY,  OR  THE  YOKE  OF  FASHIOX. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  British  Frisnu. 

Esteemed  FiUfiVDs, — I  am  an  old-fashioned  member 

of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  feel  quite  unable  to 


*  See  note  in  the  archbishop*!  pamphiet. 
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reconcile  the  liberty  and  liberality  (so  called),  of  which 
mach  may  be  heard  and  seen  among  ns,  witli  the  self- 
denial  required  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
with  the  practices  of  those  who  have  found  their  true 
liberty  to  consist  in  wearing  the  yoke  of  Christ.  The 
march  of  intellect  and  refinement  is  carrying  us  fast 
into  amalgamation  with  the  world  and  its  customs. 

Not  to  specify  at  this  time,  the  splendid  and  costly 
furniture  of  modem  days,  and  the  elegance  of  drawing- 
rooms  arranged  according  to  the  latest  mode,  let  us 
look  at  the  growing  conformity  with  the  fashions  of 
the  world  observable  in  the  attiro  of  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women — ay,  and  in  some  of  our 
older  ones  also.  The  neat  and  plain  costume  which 
used  to  mark  the  "Friend/'  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  exaction  of  narrow-minded 
persons — a  kind  of  livery  not  to  be  worn  by  those 
who  consider  that  there  is  no  religion  in  dress.  It 
is  true,  plain  attire  will  never  of  itself  make  a  true 
Friend  or  Christian;  but  it  is  a  distinguiaUing  out- 
ward mark  of  one  who  is  redeemed  from  the  vanities 
of  a  frivolous  generation. 

Then,  as  %oformality  in  dress,  where  can  there  be 
more  of  it,  than  under  the  ridiculous  tyranny  of 
Fashion?  All  must,  for  the  time  being,  wear  apparel 
of  one  particular  mode  and  kind,  only  to  be  laid  aside 
for  another  at  the  dictate  of  some  fashionable  leader. 
How  paltry  and  despicable!— unworthy  the  imitation 
of  Christian  men  and  women.  It  is  truly  painful  to 
see  so  many  of  our  young  members,  for  want  of  the 
exercise  of  a  little  moral  and  religious  courage, 
submitting  to  wear  the  livery  of  the  frivolous  and 
the  vain.  In  order  to  be  one  with  the  multitude, 
the  neat  Friend's  bonnet  is  discarded  for  the  round 
hat;,  the  plain  sleeve  for  one  sufficiently  capacious 
at  the  wiist  to  sweep  many  an  article  from  a 
mercer^s  counter;  and,  i^/oomcr-like,  the  close,  tight- 
fitting  jacket  is  adopted  as  a  walking  and  in-door 
costume.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  superficially  at 
these  things;  their  root  lies  deep  in  the  workings  of 
human  nature.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  ground- 
work of  our  motives  and  actions;  ,in  doing  so,  there 
might  be  some  explanation  given,  why  it  is  that  those 
who  slight  the  religious  restraints  which  require  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  attire,  should  so  readily 
submit  to  a  bondage  that  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  but  that  the  multitude  eagerly  wear  ita  chains. 
Time  was,  when  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  Friend 
served,  amongst  other  things,  as  an  index,  pointing  to 
the  religious  principles  whicli  we  profess;  and  they  do 
so  still.  If  we  possess  that  which  we  are  professing, 
why  should  we,  by  conformity  to  the  world's  fashions, 
hide  our  light  as  under  a  bushel? — Your  friend, — E. 


FIUBKDS  IN  NORWAY.  » 

Br  the  kindness  of  a  valued  correspondent,  we  learn 
that  our  dear  friends  Robert  and  Sarah  Ank  Dobq 
arrived  safe  at  their  destination  in  Norway.  A  letter 
dated  8th  Month,  15th,  states,  that  soon  after  came 
on  the  two  months  meeting  at  Stavanger,  Very  in- 
teresting everyway.  Asbjorn  Kloster,  and  a  woman 
Friend  from  Hundvaag,  Steikb  Larsbn,  both  spoke 
in  the  meeting  for  worship.  In  that  for  business, 
JosBPR  Buoexbt'0  returning  certificate  wa«  read  and 
approved.  It  was  written  in  English,  and  A.  Klostbr 
translated  it  as  he  read.  There  was  an  application  for 
membership  from  a  man  in  Stavanger;  and  a  former 
applicant,  JoHAirNSB  Solbrsax,  from  Soode,  was  re- 
ceived, and  A.  EjjOSTxr  appointed  to  visit  him.  This 
involved  a  joomey  of  fifty  nules  up  the  Fjoi*d  in  an 
open  boat.  A  now  one  had  been  built  for  "  Friends,'' 
and  called  '^Biehardson.''  Our  friends,  R.  and  S.  A.  D., 
were  pleased  to  be  of  the  fa'M  vcffB^g^ra  in  her;  and 


the  boat  was  pronomioed,  when  they  got  hosie  again, 
to  be  a  good  one.  , 

Their  journey  was  entirely  foreign  every  war. 
First,  the  company:  Emdrb  and  Maria  Dabl^  A. 
Klostbr,  Carl  Ntmav,  Amdrxas  Brtmb,  Joboav 
Olsen,  and  B.  and  S.  A.  D.  With  four  days'  provisioiis 
they  left  port  on  Sixth-day,  the  let  of  8th  month, 
about  one  o'clock — the  afternoon  fine,  but  wind  con- 
trary; so  their  dear  friends  had  hard  work  with  the 
oars.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  landed  at  Teleo  for 
a  nighfs  rest.  After  an  early  breakfast,  again  em- 
barked— ^notmuch  wind,and  ocmtrary;  loweringdoads, 
also,  whidi,  from  ten  till  mid-day,  poured  down  upon 
them  copiously.  But  for  their  water-^roof  clothing 
they  would  have  been  wet  through.  Faith  and 
patience  began  to  be  rather  tried,  but  about  noon  the 
rain  gradually  abated,  and  they  foit  a  littLs  dieered. 
By  and  by  a  fine  breeae  spran^^  up — the  clonds 
cleared  off  the  monntain  tops,  and  the  ^Biehard- 
son"  glided  softJy  over  the  waters.  The  wearied 
rowers  laid  themselves  down  in  various  parts  of  the 
vessel  for  rest,  till  but  a  faithful  steersman  to  watch  saiJil 
and  rudder.  When  a  few  miles  from  th^  destination, 
landed  to  see  a  fine  waterfall  that  came  rushing  down 
the  rocks  for  about  300  feet;  also  to  speak  with  a 
friendly  man,  who  makes  use  of  the  water  for  a  saw  milL 
About  six  reached  Soode,  a  wild  romantic  spot,  as  M. 
J.  L.  will  remember.  Here  are  now  four  members,  and 
many  attenders — all  poor  as  to  this  world,  but  some 
of  them  in  possession  of  the  true  riches,  and  more,  it 
is  believed,  seeking  earnestly  after  them.  M.  J.  L. 
may  be  told  that  the  new  meeting-house  is  completed. 
A.  Kloster  wished  this  information  to  be  given.  It 
is  to  be  thirty-one  feet  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  eight 
high,  w^ith  two  chambers  over  it  for  accommodation  of 
visiting  Friends.  This  is  very  needful,  for  four  of  the 
Norwegian  Friends  in  this  party  slept  on  hay  in  a  barn. 

The  room  usually  occupied  as  a  place  of  meeting, 
it  was  thought,  would  not  be  large  enough  that  day, 
so  a  whole  cottage  was  borrowed.  Fancy  a  small 
square  lobby,  into  vdiich  opens  on  each  side  a  little 
square  room ;  these  were  fitted  up  with  planks,  and 
the  doors  set  op»i.  About  half  a  dozen  sat  in  the 
lobby,  and  before  these,  on  as  many  chairs,  sat  four  of 
the  visitors,  with  the  outer  door  open.  On  a  log  out- 
side sat  a  poor  blind  man,  and  on  the  steps  some 
women  with  infisuiiB  at  the  breast.  In  all  there  would 
be  about  100  present.  The  meeting-^iouse  is  not 
oommeneed  till  it  is  wanted.  S.  A,  D.  and  A.  DM. 
were  both  engaged  in  public  service,  the  one  in  tes- 
timony and  &e  other  in  solemn  prayer ;  and  though 
very  little  of  the  latter  was  intelligible  outwai'dly  to 
the  English  visitors,  yet  it  was  felt  good  to  be  near 
him,  and  to  be  made  sensible  that  there  is  a  -power 
beyond  words.  A.  Klostbr  subsequently  addressed 
the  company  with  evident  fervency  of  spirit 

After  a  frugal  repast^  one  of  the  English  Friends 
observed  a  group  of  people  not  far  off  on  the  grass, 
and  was  told  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  they  were 
seeking  people  who  were  waiting  for  the  afternoon 
meeting,  having  come  some  distance,  and  perhaps  had 
had  some  breea  and  water  for  their  dinner.  '^Ahl " 
thought  the  writer,  "Hath  not  Qod  chosen  the  poor 
of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  V*  A  good  meeting  of  two 
hours  followed,  wherein  the  Friends  named  in  the 
morning  were  enabled  again  unitedly  to  labour,  and 
many  were  in  tears.  No  idea  was  entertained  that 
the  meeting  had  lasted  so  long.  There  was  no  time 
for  refreshment,  so  the  visiting  pai-ty  prepared  to 
embark,  followed  to  the  shore  by  many  dear  Friends, 
some  with  tearful  eyes — all,  it  was  believed,  with 
loving  hearts.  They  watched  the  viutors  tUl  they 
were  faii4y  oat  to  sea,  and  then  slowly  wended  their 
way  up  the  valley.    This  is  a  fertile  spot)  about  three 
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miles  area,  somewhat  «emi-eircidar  in  shape,  at  the 
head  of  the  Fjord,  surounded  by  high  hills,  exeept 
tiie  opening  to  the  aea.  Some  of  the  high  hills  had 
snow  still  on  their  snmmits.  The  houses  are  set  down 
without  any  regard  to  order^  and  little  patches  of  rye, 
or  oats,  or  potatoes,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  dug. 
No  divisions  mark  the  various  allotments.  Their 
cattle  feed  away  on  the  hills  in  summer-time,  and 
the  Friend  at  whose  house  R  and  S.  A.  D.  lodged, 
I !  went  seven  miles  every  day  for  his  milk,  t.  e.,  seven 
'  thei*e  and  back  ! 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  the  Friends  embarked, 
but  there  wajs  no  wind ;  so  that  with  hard  rowing  it 
was  near  midn\ght\>efQTe  they  reached  a  resting  place 
for  the  night.  Friends  in  England  would  hardly 
fancy  a  brother  and  sister  on  the  water  in  an  open 
boat  at  that  time  of  the  night;  but  there  was  a  peace- 
ful calm  inward  as  well  as  outward,  so  that  tne  oc- 
casion was  really  enjoyed;  B.  D.  repeated  Scripture 
in  English,  and  £.  Pahl  turned  it  inte  Norsk.  About 
twelve  the  voysgerawere  comfortAbly  housed  at  Sand. 
At  five  next  morning  they  were  roused,  and  at  half- 
past  were  again  in  the  boat.  The  morning  was  lovely, 
out  the  wind  did  not  favour  them  till  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  Stavaoger,  and  for  some  of  the  party 
it  was  then  too  much,  though  others  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  tossing,  as  the  oars  were  resigned  for  the  sails, 
and  about  seven  they  landed  with  thankful  hearts. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  what  Friends  in 
Norway  will  go  through  to  visit  their  brethren.  This 
was  E.  Dahl's  fifth  journey  this  season.  And  now  it 
may  be  queried  how  our  dear  Friends  K,  and  S.  A.  D. 
feci  in  their  allotment ;  to  wbicli  it  may  be  answered, 
very  much  at  home,  so  far,  except  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  want  of  speech.  In  domestic  matters  this  is 
a  trouble,  but  must  be  patiently  borne.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  oi  the  dear  Norwegian  Friends, 
and  their  willingness  in  every  way  to  oblige.  Many 
a  welcome  had  B.  and  S.  A.  D.  received  to  Stavanger; 
and  without  seeking  them,  the  former  had  got  a  num- 
ber of  English  pupils. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOB  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROHIBI- 
TION OF  THE  LIQUOR  TBAFFIC.  By  Dr.  Fbxdkrick 
Bjchabd  Less.  Being  tbo  EBBay  to  ^irhich  tbo  United 
Kingd«m  Allian<te  awarded  the  first  prize  of  One  Hundred 
Guineas.  London:  William  Twbedik,  337,  Strand;  Man- 
chester :  United .  Elingdom  Alliance,  41,  John  Dalton 
Street. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  the  work 
before  ns,  as  second  in  point  of  importance  to  none 
that  have  preceded  it,  in  the  now  wide  range  of  our 
temperance  literature.  As  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Dr.  Lees  is 
well  and  "favoui'ably  known;  out  the  handsome  sum 
awarded  him  for  the  present  essaj,  stamps  it  as 
worthy  of  all  approbation.  The  whole  question  of 
the  multiform  evils  arising  from  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  handled  by  Dr.  L.  in 
the  most  lucid,  and  forcible,  and  admirable  style;  and 
his  reasoning  in  behalf  of  a  prohibitory  or  Maine- 
law  enactment,  supported  as  it  is  by  a  copious  array 
of  most  important,  and  telling,  and  unchallengeable 
statistics,  constitute  altogether  an  irrefutable  plea  in 
support  of  the  great  aim  and  object  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  We  have,  therefore,  sincere 
pleasure  in  recommending  this  prize  essay  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  have  capital  value  for 
their  money;  upwards  of  300  pages  8vo  for  Eighieenn 
2>ence  /  and  we  trust  the  work  will  realize  a  sale  of 
luany  thousands,  in  addition  to  the  great  number 


already  disposed  of.    We  can,  at  present,  only  xos^sa 
room  for  Dr,  Lees'  concluding  observations: — 

"Such,  then,  faintly  painted,  are  the /fruits'  of  that 
system  which  the  law  has  licensed— such  the  benefits 
which  it  sunpresses,  and  the  losses  it  entails-^  such 
the  manifold  evils  which  a  Pix)hibitorv  Law, sustained* 
by  the  people  and  upheld  bv  the  wise  and  good,  is 
competent  and  certain  to  exclude  from  the^common- 
wealth. 

'^  §  1 73.  Do  not  our  £icts  and  evidences  challenge  the 
most  serious  attention  ?  Can  the  patriot,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  Christian,  long  stand  aloof  from  the 
Alliance?  We  confidently  expect  their  adhesion. 
Time  and  Opportunity,  which  wait  not  for  mortals, 
press  for  decision  and  for  action. 

**  O  loye  of  man  made  life  of  man»  that  sayes ! 

Oman,  that  standest  looking  on  tho  light ; 

That  Btandeat  on  the  forces  of  the  night; 
That  btandest  np  between  the  stars  and  graret !  ' 
Here  is  the  ehoice,  and  now  the  time,  O  chooser! 

£choes  will  wake  down  ages  by  thy  voioe. 
Decide!  and  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser; 
Then,  in  thy  country  shalt  thyself  new  find* 

The  single  globule,  lost  in  tho  wide  sea, 

Becomes  an  ocean.    Each  identity 
h  grtateet  in  the  grtatnest  of  its  HndJ* 

"We  beseech  you,  let  not  the  moment  of  inspiration 
be  lost.  Our  worthiest  and  our  best  will  surely  vin- 
dicate, not  merely  their  patriotism  and  their  policy, 
but  also  their  faith.  It  is  more  than  a  problem  in 
political  economy  which  the^  should  aim  to  solve — 
nothing  so  mean  as  a  balance  of  motives  between  con- 
venience and  principle.  The  destiny  of  this  country 
— nay,  of  the  Saxon  i*ace — is  suspended  on  the  issue. 
By  it  will  be  determined  whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
using  the  Prokihition  Lever,  we  raise  the  degraded 
and  dangerous  classes,  and  stop  the  rapid  manufacture 
of  more,  or  whether  we  permit  the  cancer  and  coiv 
ruption  to  spread,  and  leave  it  to  terminate,  as  as- 
suredly it  would,  in  the  dissolution  of  social  bonds 
and  the  reisn  of  unbridled  anarchy.  Remember!  that 
dui'ing  the  List  ten  years  nearly  a  million  and  a-hau 
OF  CRIMINALS  have  been  in  our  prisons  and  let  loose 
again.  Bemember,  also,  the  new  difficulty  which  has 
sprung  up  siDce  the  Colonies  have  rejected  our  social 
sewerage.  '  We  are  now  in  the  unwonted  case  of  hav- 
ing among  us  many  thousands  tainted,  stigmatized, 
corrupted  by  crime,  its  slovenly  habits  and  horrid  asso- 
ciations. We  ai'e  surrounded  by  men,  forming  no  in- 
considerable percentage  of  the  poptilation,  asking  for 
work  or  for  cnarity — conspiring  against  our  property, 
and,  if  need  be,  our  lives ;  spreading  the  contagion 
and  art  of  crime,  waking  while  we  sleep ;  combining, 
while  we  act  each  only  for  himself;  and  forming  an 
imperinm  in  imperio  that  may  lead  in  time  to  the 
mc^  disastrous  consequences.'^  Let  us,  then,  con- 
centrate the  forces  of  virtue  and  law  upon  the  strong- 
hold of  this  *'  empire  within  the  empire"— let  us  de- 
stroy its  ma^izines  and  munitions  of  war,  and  efieo- 
tually  cut  on  the  supplies.  Let  us  enter  upon  this 
contest,  indeed,  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  vio- 
tims  of  those  mal-ai*Fangements  to  which  we  have 
been  consenting  parties,  but  with  an  immitigable  ab- 
horrence of  the  spiritual  and  social  corruption  engen- 
dered. Let  enlightened  men  of  all  ranks,  of  every 
sect  and  party,  combine  against  a  common  foe,  uniting 
a  Divine  renunciation  with  a  human,  hopeful  enthu- 
siasm and  liberality,  by  which  alone  great  ends  are 
achieved.  Let  us  desire  for  our  country,  what  we 
aspire  after  for  ourselves,  a  progressive  purification — 
that  as  we,  having  come  out  of  one  bath,  seek  in 
another  to  wash  out  the  mortal  stains  which  yet  cling ! 
to  us,  until  we  pass,  consecrated  and  pure,  behind  the 
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veil— so  may  this  noble  nation,  by  our  efibrta  and 
sacrifices  first  cleansed  from  the  defilements  of  the 
Traffic,  age  after  age  advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
civilization  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and,  in 
this  worthily  fulfilling  her  pi-ovidential  mission,  ele- 
vate herself  to  a  sacred  niche  in  the  grand  Temple  of 
History— «n  inspiration  and  a  glory  for  ever.** 

PAPER,  PENS,  AKD  INK»  axd  their  axtkcede^nts;  being  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  principal  writing  mtttonals  used  in  nil 
aces;  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  How  and  When  we 
began  to  Write,    London:  James  Nisbbt  &  Co.;    Edin- 
burgh: Jon.NSTOXK  and  Huxter;   Glasgow:  Datid  Bbtcb, 
KoBKRT  Stark,  and  James  Frazbr. 
We  have,  in  several  preceding  numbere,  laid  before 
our  readers,  portions  of  the  aoove  work,  as  it  origin- 
ally appearea  in  the    columns  of  the  now  defunct 
periodical  entitled,  The  Association^  and  which  was 
published  in  this  city.    We  are  aware  of  the  interest 
with  which  these  extracts  have  been  perused  in  our 
pages,  and  we  had  purposed  continumg  them.     As 
the  whole  are  now,  however,  brought  out  in  a  col- 
lected form,  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  60  pages  12mo, 
those  who  wish  to  possess    the  remainder  of  the 
matter,  may  Avail   themselves  of  the   opportunity 
through  any  bookseller;  and  we  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  latter  part  of  the  work  is  quite  as 
interesting  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  those  parts 
which  we  have  already  submitted  to   our  readers' 
notice. 


Varieties. 


Transportation:  Tickbt-op-Lkave  Ststsm. — The 
opinions  of  the  judges  and  of  most  persons  connected 
with  our  criminal  jurisdiction  have  always  been  ad- 
verse to  the  new  system,  and  so  they  still  continue, 
as  our  readers  may  see  in  the  second  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Transportation  which  has  just 
been  published,  and  in  which  the  examinations  of  the 
following  persons  are  recorded  :— In  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  slieriff  of  Lanarkshire,  the 
ticket-of-leave  system,  **  has  had  the  very  worst  possi- 
ble effects ;"  it  has  sent  back  the  most  "talented,"  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  most  formidable  depreda- 
tors.   Sir  Archibald  thinks  tliat  transportation  is  not 
only  possible,  but  that  it  might  be  rendered  in  some 
degree  popular,  if  properly  managed ;  in  a  word,  he 
regards  transportation  beyoud  the  seas  as  the  best 
punishment  ever  yet  devised,  both  for  determined 
offenders,  for  getting  rid  of  them,  and  for  placiug  them 
.with  in  the  reach  of  the  means  of  reformation.   It  would 
appear  that  New  Zealand  would  be  willing  to  receive 
convicts,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  works,according 
to  a  plan  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  the  He- 
brides ai'e  also  mentioned  as  likely  depots  for  the  em- 
ployment of  convicts.    Capt .  Smart,  of  Glasgow,  tliinks 
the  ticket-of-leaye  system  has  not  been  successful,  but 
then  he  does  not  consider  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 
The  result  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  M'Levy,  a  Scotch 
detective,  is  unfiavourable  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system, 
on  the  ground  that  men  return  as  bad,  or  rather  worse, 
than  they  went  away.    The  testimony  of  Sir  M.  Bar- 
rington,  as  regards  Ireland,  is  to  tlie  effect  tliat  trans- 
portation is  much  more  dreaded  as  a  punishment  in 
that  counti'y  than  any  other,  death  not  excepted.    Sir 
Matthew  would  be  very  reluctant  to  seethe  punishment 
of  transportation  abolished.    Police  Sergeant  Loome 
shows  how  great  a  horror  is  entertained  of  transpor- 
tation by  criminals,  and  expresses  his  apprehension,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  are  more  thieves  in  London 
than  ever.    These  delinquents  dread  banishment  be- 
yond the  was  far  more  than  inoaroei-ation  at  home^or 


seem  to  do  so.    The  majority  of  tieket-of-leave  men  i 
(known  to  the  Sergeant)  have  conducted  themselves 
very  badly,  and  he  rscommends  the  revocation  of  the 
system,  and  a  return  to  the  punishment  of  transpor-  \ 
tation.    Justice  Cresswell  thinks  no  punishment  as  a  ' 
determent  from  crime  equal  to  transportation,  and  he 
considers  the  acts  16th  and  17th  Victoria,  c»p.  99, 
^  must  work  unfavourably  when  combined  witii  the 
ticket-of-leave  system."    To  the  sentence  of  trans-  I 
por tation,  accordingly,  his  lordslup  desires  to  revert.  I 
In  this  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  transportation  Sir  , 
W.  Earle  appears  to  concur.    Sir  R.  Mayne  ooniinns  i 
the  same  view,  and  has  most  reluctantly  arrived  at  a  ' 
conclusion  un&vourable  to  the  operatioa  of  the  act  of  ' 
1853;  he  especially  objects  to  itie  system  of  letting  | 
men  loose  after  short  terms  of  imprisonment — Leices- 
ter Chronicle, 

That  religion  is  necessary  to  our  comfort  in  the 
time  of  affliction,  and  our  support  in  the  hour  of 
death,  all  who  have  any  sense  of  it  are  ready  to  allow ; 
but  if  considered  merely  in  that  light,  it  is  too  apt  to 
be  neglected  in  the  days  of  health  and  prosperity,  or 
obeyed  with  a  cold,  and  often  reluctant  suDmission, 
as  a  restraint  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  comply, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  happiness  of  a  future  state. 
Few  consider  sufficiently  its  importance  to  happiness, 
even  in  this  life,  and  the  present  pleasures,  as  weU  as 
future  hopes,  which  it  may  afford  to  those  in  whom  it 
is  not  a  notion,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding,  but 
a  real  sentiment  of  the  heart. 

The  Cork  Convent  near  Lisbon. — A  long  descent 
(of  the  moorland)  brought  us  down  to  that  most  ex- 
traordinary little  old  place,  the  Convento  da  Cortina, 
or  Cork  Convent— so  called  from  the  cork  that  lines 
its  passages  and  chambers.  An  old  man  in  top-boots, 
of  wizard-like  aspect,  knock-kneed  and  shrivelled — 
in  short,  an  existence  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
deserted  place  ho  haunted — ^welcomed  me  when  I 
aiTivcd,  and,  I  must  say,  treated  me  with  great  cor- 
diality and  politeness.  He  conducted  mo  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  'his  hermitage,  which  comprises  about 
twenty  diminutive  cells,  acliapel,  a  sacristy,  a  refectory, 
and  a  chapter-room.  Those  chambers  are  partly  ex- 
cavations in  the  rock,  and  .the  entrances  to  the  cells 
are  so  low  that  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  get  into 
them.  The  low  and  rode  table,  and  the  benches  of 
the  refectory,  are  formed  from  the  solid  rock;  and 
between  this  room  and  the  primitive  kitchen  that 
adjoins  it  is  a  window,  or  opening,  through  which  the 
viands  were  handed  to  the  monks,  when  devoting 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  material  part  of 
their  nature. — Wiltey's  Letters  from  the  Peninsula. 

Ttfooraphxcal  Errobs. — ^The  difficulty  of  print- 
ing books  and  periodicals  perfectly  free  from  typogra- 
plucal  errors,  cannot  be  readily  conceived  by  the 
general  reader.  It  was  sin^larly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  Foulises  of  GlasTO\^  who  at- 
tempted to  publish  a  work  which  should  be  a  perfect 
specimen  of  typographical  accuracy.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Six  ex- 
perienced proof  readers  were.employed,  who  devoted 
hours  to  the  reading  of  each  page ;  and  after  it  was 
thought  to  be  perfect,  it  was  posted  up  in  the  hall  of 
the  University,  with  a  notification  that  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  sterling  would  be  paid  to  any  person  who 
would  discover  an  eiTor.  Each  page  was  suffered  to  re- 
main two  weeks  in  the  place  wnere  it  had  been  posted, 
before  the  work  was  printed,  and  the  printers  thought 
the^  had  attained  the  object  for  whicu  they  had  been 
strivinff.  When  the  work  was  issued,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  several  errors  had  been  oommitted,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  page.— /VitfiMtf 
Review, 
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Trx  Chrifitian  is  an  adopted  subject  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  member  of  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
This  implies  two  grand  objects,  provision  and  protec- 
tion. Under  other  relations  between  Christ  and  his 
Church,  noticed  in  the  Scriptures,  besides  that  of 
Prince  and  subject,  other  duties  and  privileges  might 
be  considered.  But  the  relation  of  Buler  and  rakd, 
or  Prince  and  people,  is  sufficient  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. Christ  has  engaged  to  make  provision  for  all 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Zion. 

Thx  humble  and  sincere  Christian  may  rejoice  in 
the  thought,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  bless- 
ings, the  favour  of  God,  and  everlasting  happiness,  is 
in  his-  power,  and  never  can  be  forfeitod  but  by  his 
own  fitult. 

Bt  resigning  our  own  will,  on  every  little  occasion 
when  it  opposes  that  of  our  Maker,  we  should  learn 
to  do  so  on  the  greatest ;  and  by  constantly  aiming  at 
perfection,  even  in  the  smallest  instances,  we  snail 
make  daily  advances  towards  it^  till  at  last  we  arrive 
at  that  blessed  state  where  all  our  imperfections  shall 
be  done  away,  and  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  hap- 
piness shall  reign  for  ever. 

Good  manners  are  the  blossoms  of  good  sense,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  good  feeling  too,  for  if  the  law  of 
kindness  be  written  in  the  heart,  it  will  lead  to  that 
disinterestedness  in  little  as  well  as  in  great  things, 
that  desire  to  oblige,  and  attention  to  the  gratification 
of  others,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good  manners. — 
Locke. 

Though  the  way  is  narrow,  and  the  gate  strait, 
yet  it  leads  to  eternal  life.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
escape  the  wilderness,  and  walk  in  the  broader  way  ; 
but  if  we  were  always  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
fulness  of  Divine  love,  where  would  be  our  walk  by 
faith  1—FrisciUa  Gumey, 


Virion. 

BzxTU  Month,  1856. 
13th.  At  Belfast,  Matili>a,  wife  of  Henry  Hillary  Bell,  a  son; 

who  was  named  Winslow  Manly. 

Setkxth  MpNTn,  1856. 
20th.  At  High  Holywood,  near  Belfast,  Maria,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Langtry  Beli»  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Maria. 

Eighth  Month,  1856. 
12th.  At  Greenville,  near  Waterford,  Sarah,  wife  of  James 

Shannon,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Mary. 
19th.  At   Olenmore   Cottage,  Lisburn,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 

Thomas  O'Brien,  twin  sons ;  who  were  named  Benjamin 

Thompson  and  John  Owden. 
Hd.  At  Dublin,  Lucr,  wife  of  Joseph  Garratt,  a  daughter; 

who  was  named  Helena.* 
23d.  At  Dublin,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Joseph  Macquillen,  a  son ; 

who  was  named  Edward, 
dlst.  At  Crawmarsh,  Oxon,  Sophia,  wife  of  Thomas  Graham 

Littleboy,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  Charles  William. 
...  Bridobt,  wife  of  BiWanos  Thompson,  of  York,  a  daughter; 

who  was  named  Raohel  Ford. 

KiNTH  Month,  1866. 
8tb.  At  Reading,  Euzabbth  Sarah,  wife  of  George  Palmer, 

a  daughter;  who  was  named  Emily. 
18th.  At  Eaatboume,  Anna,  wife  of  James  Adams,  of  Brigh- 

toDr  twin  sons. 
92d.  At  Manchester,  Janb,  wife  of  Jonathan  Walker,  a  ion; 

who  was  named  Joseph. 

0iarriaqt%. 

Sbtentb  Month,  1856. 
3d.  At  Brighton,  John  Rawlikos,  of  Clapham  Road,  near 
London,  to  Svbannah  Dbanb  Hilton,  of  the  former  place. 
IGth.  At  Birmingham,  John  Edwabd  Bakbr,  to  Anna  Janb, 
yoQDgest  danghter  of  Elizabeth  Brady,  all  of  Birmingham. 

EioHTH  Month,  185o. 
14th.  At  Bockinff,  Hknbt  Horsnaiix,  of  Bullford  Mill,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Catchpool,  of 
Booking. 

KiMTV  Month,  1836. 

8d.  At  Reading,  William  Gillxtt,  of  Langport,  Somerset, 
Co  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Whit- 
iogt  of  Reading. 


4th.  At  Waterford,  Robkbt  Jaoob  to  HiNHAn  Mabia  Wal- 
roLB,  both  of  said  plnoe. 

10th.  At  Thombury,  Edward  Stvbob,  of  OWeston,  to  Sarah 
Jalland,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Jnliand. 

Uth.  At  Guiaborough,  Charles  Wvbster,  of  Halifax,  to 
Esther,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Peacock,  of  Woodall 
House,  near  Whitby. 

T2tb.  At  Slbford,  Wiluam  Wood,  Jun.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Sa- 
rah Jane,  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Green,  corn  dealer, 
of  Banbury,  and  Sarah,  his  wife :  the  former  deceased.' 

17th.  At  Ampthill,  John  Shiflet  Ellis,  of  Glenfield  Lodge, 
near  Leicester,  to  Selina,  daughter  of  Richard  Edward 
White,  of  Ampthill. 

18th.  At  Ballitore.  County  Kildare,  Alfrkd,  second  son. of 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Southampton,  to  Isabella  B.  Mason,. of 
Ballitore  , . 

23d.  At  Cockcrmouth, Michael  Sattebthwaitb  Alrop,  ship- 
carpcnter,  of  Stockton.  Durham,  to  Sabah,  only  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Ann  Satterthwaite,  of  Setmurtby,  Cum- 
berland. 

24th.  At  Ifield,  Richard  Patching,  builder,  of  Brighton,  to 
Sarah  Smith,  of  Barcombe,  near  Lewes. 

26th.  At  Limerick,  Thomas  White  Fisbbr,  of  Dublin,  to 
EuzA  Clibborn,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Robinsoni 
of  Limerick. 

...  At  Ackworth,  Henrt  Payne,  Jun..  M.D.,  of  Bamsley, 
son  of  Henry  Payne,  M.D.,  of  Kottinffhani,  to  Saeah, 
second  daughter  of  William  Sykes,  of  Ackworth. 

27th.  At  DeAy,  Robert  Lonodon,  Jun  ,  of  Manchester,  to 
Sarah  Barbara,  daughter  of  William  Fbazeb  and  Hannah 

HoTLAKD,  of  Duffield,  near  Derby. 

Setbnth  Month,  1856. 
80th.  At  Ballygunner,  near  Waterford^  William  Shannon, 

aged  66.  ' 

EronTH  Month,  1856. 
5th.  At  Todmorden,  in  her  68th  year.  Martha,  relict  of  the 

late  Samuel  Hanson,  of  the  same  place. 
10th.  At  Woodboro',  near  Sidcot,  Somerset,  aged  80,  Hannah 

Fraisk,  wife  of  Arnee  Frank,  of  Bristol,     [tte-inserted  m 

consequence  of  an  error  last  month.] 
16th.  Nicholas  Albriout,  of  Chtrlbury,  aged  nearly  71 1  a 

minister.  ,.         .        « 

80tn.  At  Ballitore,  aged  about  54,  Mabt  Ann  Shackleton, 

wife  of  Richard  Shackleton. 
...  At  Hulme,  Manchester,  Mart,  wife  of  John  L.  Lmney, 

late  of  the  city  of  York. 

Ninth  Month,  1856. 

1st.  At  Northampton,  in  his  19th  year,  Edward,  second  son 
of  Gray  and  Sarah  Hester. 

4th.  At  Whinfell  Hall,  Cumberiand,  Wilson  Robinson,  aged 
about 89  years.  ,  ,,    .  - 

6th.  At  Belfast,  aged  about  18,  Alfred  Joshua,  eldest  son  of 
George  0.  and  Anna  Sophia  Pim.  -  „  . . 

0th.  At  Portreath,  Cornwall,  Metpord  Thompson,  of  Bridge- 
water,  aged  33;  and  Herbert  Stepheks,  eldest  son  ot  J. 
P.  Stephens,  of  Bridport,  in  his  2l8t  year. 

These  young  men,  who  were  endeared  to  a  very  large 
circle  of  relatiYcs  by  their  many  social  yirtues,  were 
drowned  whilst  bathing  at  Portreath,  where  they  were 
spending  a  few  days  with  their  relations.  ,  „  .  ,  ^  , 
Their  remains  were  interred  at  Friends'  Burial  Ground, 
Truro,  attended  by  a  large  company  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  a  rcry  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  solemn  and  deeply  impressive  occasion,  that  wUl 
dwell  long  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  present. 


Through  the  kindness  of  another  correspondent  we  are 
enabled  to  give  eomo  further  details  respecting  ihe  above 
afflicting  event. 

THE  LATE  MR.  METFORD  THOMPSON. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  death  of  our 
much  beloved  townsman  we  learn  from  the  CornwaU  Hor 

'*Portrbath.— Jfe/anrAoZy  i4cciVf«nf.— About  8  o'clock,  a.m.» 
on  Tuesday  the  9th  instant,  Mr.  Metford  Thompson,  of 
Bridgewater,  merchant,  S8  years  of  age.  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Stephens,  of  Bridport,  about  20,  left  tlie  hotel,  Portreath, 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  WhiUt  they  were  in  the  water, 
a  lad,  having  occasion  to  rest  his  horses,  on  ascendrng  the 
hill  close  by,  stood  to  look  at  them.  He  saw  one  of  the 
deceased  diwppear  under  water  twice,  and  fancying  he  was 
dfv^M,^k  no  further  notice  of  it;  but  as  he  did  not  make 
hilapioarance  after  goin^down  the  third  time,  he  became 
^llrmid  At  the  same  instant  he  oast  his  eyes  on  ^e 
olher,  who  was  the  nearer  one  to  the  shore,  whom  also  he 
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HARBIET  BEKOHEH  ST0W£, 

Tboi  edldocttbed  anthoreaa  of    Unde   Tomh    Cahin^ 
has  paid  a  qiiM  Tiait  la  tbxa'  oofuktrvy  having  care^ 
ffdly  avoided  the  least  appToacfa  to  tJie  excttement 
which  attended  her  former  toor.    Her  health,  though 
stroBger^  not  heing  equal  to  much  exertion,  her  visit 
this  time  was  to  firiends  and  interesting  placea^'^rather 
than  to  the  puUie.    ^m  was,  liowever,  very  glad  to 
meet  anti-davery  friends,  when  opportnaily  o&red; 
and  in  Edinburgh  she  had  a  social  interview  with  ths 
Ladies'  Emancipation  Committee,  whom  she  enoour^ 
aged  to  parsae  their  efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  slave 
Sfce  gaive   tia^n  mauk  interestittg  informatiou.  re- 
specting^ the  present  suiting  stats  of  the  queatiosL  la 
America,  in  which  alie  takes  a  deep  and  abeecbiag 
interest.    She  spoke  of  the  different  parties  in  that 
eomtry,  refening  back  to  the  framing  of  the  consti- 
tn^MXB  to  explain  their  origin.    The  constitution  was 
framed  with  acme  ezptees  provisions  for  the.beuefit  of 
the  shtveholders^  suck  as  permittuig  thgtss  to  h«ve  votes 
in  the  representation,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
e£  their  slaves,  who  are  represented  as  tjiree^flhs^ 
Xhese^  with    the    immanse   cultivation   of  cotton, 
haw  tended  to  iaereass  the  number  of  slaves ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  ezcesnve  enhivatioa  has  ezhaosted 
and  impoverished  the  soil  of  the  slave  states    hemeo, 
thft  planters  bave  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  fresh 
territory  to  whi^  to  transfer  their  labourers,  and  are 
on  thealert  «o  grasp  for  their  own,  ev«y  fresh  an- 
nexation to  tbe  United  States.    This  grasping  dispo- 
sition has  aro-nsed  to  meet  it  a  spirit  of  determiaed 
opposition,  which,  in  one  manif5wta*ion,  hm  formed 
Itself  into  the  free  sofl  party,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  prewnt  tfas  extnwioB  of  slavery  to  any  new  states, 
with  t^  belief  that  if  the  system  is  confined  within 
its  present  limits  it  muit  die  o*rt.    This  is  the  pwrty 
to  whieh  Fremont,  the  aati-rfavery  Presidential  eai»- 
didate,  belongs.    H.  B.  Stowe  freely  admitted  th«t  he 
would  hmwe  n»  power  over  existing  slavery,  but  she 
would  rejoice  in  has  election  as  an  evidence  of  im- 
proved public  opinioD,  and  because  it  would  prevent 
the  exteusioa  of  slavery  to  Eansas,  by  the  president's 
disallowisg  the  votes  of  the  Miasooriaa  InTadevt, 
whiob  akaie  caused  the  pro-slavery  party  to  assnitte 
the  HMJodty  i»  the  decision  of  the  inhabitants,  re- 
specting the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  union ;  he 


would  also  have  the  power  of  filling  all  the  puUic 
state  oifioe^  and  it  would  be  of  essential  importance 
tohave  these  filled  by  anti^iavery  men. 

H.  E  Stowe  then  spoke  of  that  party  of  abolition- 
ists who  conscientiously  decline  to  vote  under  the 
constitution.  She  showed  how  important  their  posi^ 
tion  is ;  they  bear  a&efi  uBBoorapromisingly  the  anti- 
JUmetj  Standard,  unffwayed  by  the  temptations  of 
politics ;  and  by  their  earnest  iudefiiligable  labours 
they  lead  public  sentiment  cm  the  question,  and  are 
iustramental  in  awakening  the/^se^tn^^that  is  tbeneees' 
sary  preparation  for  all  movements  on  behalf  of  the 
slave.  Theirs  is  a  deeper  work  tlum  that  of  other 
parties ;  they  colleet  valuable  documentary  evidence^ 
from  which  they  are  ever  ready  and  wiHing  to  give 
forth  information.  Their  recent  issue  of  .traots  has 
been  of  much  value,  and  their  organ,  the  JfaHenal 
Anti^daveij  Standard,  is  an  excellent  and  useful 
paper.  She  encouraged  those  friends  who  contribute 
to  the  support  of  this  society  through  the  Boston 
Bazaar,  by  assuring  them,  that  she  b^ieived  the  pro- 
ceeds ol  the  bazaar  were  scrupulously  and  wisely  ap- 
plied to  very  important  operations  in  the  cause,  under 
the  direetioQ  of  the  executive  committee^  a  noble  dis- 
interested band  of  philanthropists. 

She  said  that  the  sad  shortoomings  of  the  American 
dmrch  had  called  forth  severe  denuneia*ioiisfrom  th^ 
aomeiy,  which  had  led  to  the  accusation  of  infidelity 
SigtADMt  it*--a  charge  which,  as  »  whole,  was  quite  ii> 
applicable.  She  did  not  meaikto  say  there  were  not 
men  in  that  society  in  wbase.  opinions  she  entirely 
disagreed;  bat  while  they  acceded  to  a  mle  of  tb? 
sooiety  to  bring  forward  no  irrelevant  discnssions  on 
the  aati-skkvery  platform,  they  were  free  to  work 
alongside  of  others  for  the  one  object  in  view. 

H.  B.  Stowe  thanked  those  friends  who  aided  the 
fugitives  in  their  escape  from  shtvery  by  oontributioiw 
to  vigilance  committees.  She  assured  lAiem  these  com- 
mittees have  some  appreciable  effect  on  the  general 
question^by  rendering  slave  "property"  moreinsecur?, 
and  consequently  weakenii^  the  hold  of  masters 
upon  it.  She  also  thanked  those  who  manifested  au 
interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  cotoured  peofae  by 
contributions  to  F.  Douglass'  paper,  or  to  iV 
She  ^ve  an  Interesting  sketch  of  V 
school  at  Washington,  which  she  conside 
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tant  agency.  She  also  encouraged  those  who  united 
in  the  Free  Labour  Movement,  as  another  branch  of 
the  great  agitation.  For  all  she  expressed  gratitude, 
in  the  persuasion  that  every  effort  honestly  undeiv 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  slave  in  this  country,  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  cause  in  America. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AT  IWO  DB  JANEIRO. 
{Otmtinued  from  page  254.) 

I  WAS  much  amused  to  see  the  style  in  which  ladies, 
young  and  old,  came  to  market  to  make  purchases  of 
fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  &c.,  &c.  The  younc  ladies  were 
always  airayed  in  costly  silk  or  satinet  dresses,  with 
low  bodies  and  short  sleeves,  the  breasts  and  sleeves 
being  edged  with  fine  lace ;  satin  slippers,  sometimes 
white,  sometimes  coloured;  bareheaded,  with  the  hair 
tastefully  put  up  ;  white  gloves ;  a  parasol  of  very 
gaudy  coloured  silk;  and  a  liberal,  often  profuse,  sup- 
ply of  trinkets,  such  as  massive  gold  armlets,  rings, 
chains,  brooches,  &c,  &c. ;  and  followed  always  by  one, 
sometimes  by  two,  domestic  slaves.  The  outfits  of  the 
old  ladies  was  quite  as  stylish,  though  different  in 
material  and  the  mode  of  displaying  it.  The  bare 
head,  however,  is  peculiar  to  both  old  and  young;  but 
the  older  ladies  generally  carry  a  large  lightly  fi-amed 
silk  umbrella,  instead  of  the  little  parasol.  When  an 
article  requires  to  be  handled,  either  before  or  after 
purchase,  the  slave  has  to  do  it;  indeed,  he  does  all, 
even  to  the  dealing  out  of  the  *' dumps" — the  ladies 
merely  striking  the  bargain,  and  seeing  the  requisite 
sum  paid. 

Having  one  day  been  taken,  along  with  some  others, 
to  a  Freuch  restaurant j  in  one  of  the  back  streets,  w^e 
had  a  veiy  nice  dinner,  and  cheap  withal.  Next  day 
I  went  alone,  to  the  same  shop,  wishing  to  repeat  the 
dose.  On  trying  to  order  my  dinner,  I  found  to  my 
astonishment,  that  not  one  could  speak  to  me.  In  this 
dilemma  I  took  up  the  bill  of  fare,  and  managed  to  get 
the  waiter  to  comprehend  my  first  want :  this  done,  I 
wislied  fried  eggs  and  shrimps.  Looking  again  at  the 
bill,  I  thought  I  had  fixed  on  the  right  thing,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  the  waiter.  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment on  finding  that  instead  of  shrimps  I  had  ordered 
"  eggs  and  snails ! "  Notwithstand  ing,  I  ate  and  found 
them  to  be  excellent.  The  snails  used  in  Eio  are 
reared  on  purpose  for  consumption,  and  are  the  little 
shelless  slug  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  cabbages 
in  England. 

Like  the  English  shilling,  a  milreis  (2«.  Qd.)  is  al- 
most a  universal  piece  in  ISio.  Eggs,  a  milreis  per 
dozen ;  fowls,  a  mDreis  each ;  hair-cutting,  a  milreis 
bx  the  principal  hairdressers',  and  ten  dumps  in  the 
second  rate.  In  connection  with  hair-cutting,  I  may 
relate  what  befell  myself  in  Bio,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  universally  talkative  nature  of  barbers.  Walking 
into  a  very  nice  shop  in  a  quiet  street,  I  told  the 
knight  of  the  shears,  by  signs,  what  I  wanted,  pointing 
to  his  own  hair  which  was  very  neatly  cut.  Sitting 
down,  he  fell  to  work,  and  went  on  snick,  snick,  snick, 
chatting  to  me  all  the  time.  Now  and  then  I  told  him 
to  be  sure  not  to  take  too  much  off,  when  he  talked 
all  the  faster.  At  last  I  rose  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
when  lo !  my  head  was  completely  shorn !  There  was 
no  use  talking,  however,  so  I  paid  my  ten  dumps  and 
came  off. 

In  Bio,  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  prevails.  In 
all  quarters  there  are  open  chapels  where  service  is 
almost  constantly  going  on — week-day  and  Sunday. 
The  chapel  which  the  emperor  attends,  being  the  most 
gorgeous,  I  went  to  it  several  times  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  to  hear  the  music  and  see  the  pageants.  The 
interior  surpassed  all  my  conceptions,  the  skill  of  the 
painter,   the  sculptor,   the  embroiderer,  and  other 


artists  having  been,  to  all  appearance,  exhausted  in  its 
decoration.  Of  the  service,  not  beine  able  to  under- 
stand the  language,  I  can  say  but  littl&  Judging, 
however,  from  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  wor- 
shippers around  me,  I  would  say  that  it  did  not  touch 
the  heart,  for  a  smile  or  titter  was  visible  throughout 
the  proceedings  on  the  faces  of  the  majority.  The 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  charming, 
but  theatrical  in  character.  The  singers,  I  believe, 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  opeitu  The  processions  to  and 
from  the  altar  were  very  imposing,  the  glare  of  light 
from  almost  innumerable  wax  candles  heightening 
the  effect.  As  to  the  paintings,  representing,  as  they 
did,  the  chief  events  in  our  Saviour's  history,  from  his 
birth  in  the  manger  to  his  death  on  the  cross,  they 
were  chef  d^ceuvres  as  works  of  art ;  but  viewed  as 
objects  of  worship,  they  overwhelmed  mv  mind  with 
indescribable  feelings  of  pity  for  the  objects  of  such 
alienation  from  the  only  true  Hearer  of  prayer.  The 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  which  forms  the  altar-piece,  is 
an  extremely  large  painting.  On  entei  ing  the  chapel 
this  cannot  be  seen,  but  at  a  particular  part  of  the 
service  a  gorgeous  curtain  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and 
the  picture  displayed  to  view,  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  priests  and  their  assistants,  burning  incense  and 
singing.  The  raising  of  the  screen  is  the  signal  for  a 
burst  of  music  from  the  orchestra,  and  for  bowing, 
crossing,  and  prostration  of  the  person,  on  the  pKirtof 
the  audience.  Some  minor  acts  of  bell-ringing,  candle- 
lighting,  &c.,  wind  up  the  proceedings. 

Those  nights  on  which  the  emperor  and  empress 
attend  are  always  grand.     Their  intention  of  being 
present  is  intimated  by  the  letting  off  of  fireworks, 
and  the  illumination  of  the  front  of  the  chapel,  up  to 
the  very  summit,  with  lamps,  such  as  may  be  seen  on 
royal  birth- nights  in  London  amongst  the  west  end 
tradesmen.    The  fire  works  being  somewliat  peculiar, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  them.      Fancy  a 
bamboo  of  immense  thickness  and  length  j)laced  up- 
right, immediately  oi>posite  to  the  principal  entrance 
of  tue  chapel.     This  pole  is  wound  around  with  what 
appeal's  to  be  a  whitish  cord,  and  at  certain  distances 
there  are  tulip-shaped  lumps  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary breakfast-cup,  only    solid,  which    hang  like 
apples  on  a  tree.    This  erection  strikes  a  stranger  at 
first  as  rather  peculiar,  and  puzzles  him  not  a  little  to 
fancy  what  it  can  be ;  by  and  by,  however,  a  small 
thread  of  smoke  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  seeming  cord, 
and  presently  one  of  the  lumps  drops,  like  a  ripe  apple, 
to  the  earth:  this  almost  immediately  explodes  with 
a  loud  report,  and  a  force  which  shakes  the  solid  street 
Another  and  another  falls  until  the  pole  is  bare,  and 
report  follows  report  with  such  regularity  as  leads 
one,  w^hen  at  a  distance,  to  suppose  the  discharge  pro* 
ceeds  from  field-pieces  at  a  review.     Two  or  three  of 
these  poles  are  used  each  grand  ^eek  night ;  and  on 
Sundays,  at  set  periods  during  the  day,  the  incessant 
bcuig,  Dang,  bang  is  kept  up.     Following  each  dis- 
charge of  nreworKs,  falls  sweetly  on  the  ear  a  chime  of 
music  from  little  bells  in  the  chapel  tower,  and  then 
the  services  begin  again.     If  true  religion  consists  in 
noise  and  smoke,  and  lighting  candies  and  blowing 
them  out  again, and  crossing,  kneeling,  bowing,  incense- 
burning,  and  what  to  us  sober-thinking  Protestants 
seems  tom-foolery,  then  are  the  people  of  Bio  the  most 
reliffious  in  the  world. 

Having  learned  one  day,  that  the  emperor  would 
attend  chapel  that  evening,  I  resolved  to  nave  a  look 
at  him.  As  the  appointed  hour  approached,  putting 
a  bold  front  on  the  afiair,  I  marched  past  the  sentinel 
into  the  lobby  of  the  palace,  and  took  my  station, 
with  other  three  passengers,  within  a  short  distanoe 
of  the  foot  of  the  ffrand  staircasa  Presently  tLe 
ofiicers  of  state  in  their  brilliant  oniforms  begmn  to 
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move,  and  down  came  the  royal  pair.      Of  courBe,  as 

i  royalty  approached,  we  all  uncovered,  and,  seeing  us, 

!  they  both  bowed.    At  this  time  an  idea  seem^  to 

I  have  come  into  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  for  he  made 

a  dead  pause  for  a  moment,  j  ust  where  we  stood,  bowed 

a  second  time,  and  smiled  most  condescendingly,  the 

empress  also  graciously  recogniziug  us,   and  then, 

walking  on,  we  were  left  in  aniazemeutv 

To  help  to  pass  a  leisure  hour,  I  went  one  afternoon 
along  with  the  same  three  fellow- voyagers  to  the  prin- 
!  cipal  monastery  in  Bio,  which  stands  prominently  on 
I  the  top  of  a  hill,  close  by  the  navy  yard.  The  buildings 
j  are  spacious,  and  cover  u  great  extent  of  ground.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  a  miuutc  description.  Tliere  silence  mgns — ^a 
silence  which  settles  down  over  one's  spirit  like  a  chill 
November  fog,  and  makes  the  very  Wood  run  cold. 
On  entering  within  the  walls,  we  were  met  by  two 
fine  little  slave  youths — one  a  quiet,  thoughtful  child 
of  about  five  years,  the  other,  a  rollicking  boy  full  of 
life  and  glee,  and  seemingly  two  years  older.  He 
went  bounding  along  as  if  made  of  ludia  rubber, 
while  his  companion  walked  with  the  staid  step  of  a 
friar.  Except  this  boy  and  a  pretty  humming-bii'd 
which  we  saw  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  we  be- 
held few  objects  that  could  be  said  to  have  life,  or  at 
least  its  signs,  in  them;  every  one  about  the  place 
moved  like  automata,  or  the  figures  in  front  of  a 
German  clock. 

At  the  principal  entrance  we  were  met  by  a  friar, 
as  I  coujecturefl  from  the  robes  he  wore,  who  motioned 
us  to  follow  him.  This  wo  did  in  silence,  and  were 
led  through  dimly-lighted  halls  and  dark  passages, 
then  up  a  long  gloomy  stair  leading  to  a  balcony,  to 
which  our  conductor  merely  pointed.  We  went  out 
and  had  a  full  view  of  Rio  and  its  magnificent  bay 
and  harbour,  lyiug  bathed  iu  sunlight  at  our  feet. 
Here  we  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  while  we 
spoke  to  each  other  in  half- suppressed  whispern, 
accompanied  })y  certain  gestures  with  the  bauds  and 
fingers,  our  attendant  waiting  by  us  as  motionless  as 
a  statue.  After  feasting  our  eyes  for  a  time,  we 
stepped  in  again,  and  the  procession  once  more  moved 
on  in  solemn  silence. 

Passing  through  an  immensely  long  stone  passage, 
where  every  step  and  every  breath  were  chstinctly 
heard,  and  produced  anything  but  agreeable  feelings, 
as  we  looked  upon  the  massive  iron-bouud  doors,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  thought  of  their  unfor- 
tunate inmates,  we  wei-e  ushered  into  the  chapel, 
where  our  conductor  left  us  alone  for  a  little.  Here 
the  "religious  light"  was  "dim**  enough  in  all  reason. 
Though  the  sun  shone  in  all  his  glory  outside,  we  had 
almost  to  grope  our  way.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
eye  became  more  accustomed  to  the  sombi-e  shade,  and 
we  examined  the  pictures,  imjiges,  books,  carviugs, 
embroidery,  &c.,  &c.,  with  much  interest,  the  building 
being  of  considerable  antiquity.  Presently  in  stalked 
our  ghostly  guide,  which  was  the  signal  for  our  on- 
ward progress;  so  off  we  set  again,  down  stairs,  along 
passages,  thi-ough  halls,  across  a  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  to  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered, 
where  our  silent  friend  "bowed  us  out;"  and,  to  our 
no  small  satisfaction,  we  stood  once  more  in  the  free 
air  of  heaven — the  glorious  orb  of  day  pouring  down 
upon  U8  his  gladdening  and  life-giving  rays. 

The  Rio  omnibus  and  waggon  are  amongst  the  most 
clumsy,  break-down  affairs  you  could  look  upon. 
Mules  are  used  to  draw  the  former,  and  oxen  the 
latter.  For  the  fun  of  th«  thing,  I  took  my  seat  one 
fine  Bunny  afternoon  on  the  'outside  of  a  suburban 
omnibus,  determined  to  have  five  dumps'  worth  of 
shaking.  In  a  few  minutes  off  went  the  machine ;  the 
four  mules  seeming  rather  unwilling  to  set  out,  the 


driver  lifted  up  his  whip  with  an  ominous  twirl,  and 
came  over  one  of  the  foremost  mules  with  such  good- 
will as  almost  to  upset  me,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
a  piece  of  flesh  fi*om  the  poor  animal's  flank !  The 
whip  used  bv  the  driver  resembled  very  much  those 
used  in  Gordon  Cumming's  South- African  exhibition, 
but  was  scarcely  so  heavy.  Iu  this  way  "  coachee" 
from  time  to  time  urged  on  his  four-in-hand,  while  I 
had  to  hold  on  with  both  hands  to  prevent  myself  from 
being  unseated;  so  that  from  the  rough  roads  and  the 
unyielding  nature  of  the  vehicle  itself,  I  was  well  nigh 
knocked  idl  of  a  heap  with  my  five-penny  ride.  Having 
enough  to  do  in  holding  on,  I  never  thought  of  any- 
thing else,  when,  lo !  I  received  such  a  bang  on  the 
front  of  my  iiat  as  to  drive  it  in,  and  almost  to  land 
me  on  the  street!  On  looking  up  to  sec  who  or  what 
had  struck  me  with  such  force,  I  discovered  that  the 
driver  had  brought  me  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
ponderous  swinging  lamps  used  for  lighting  the 
streets  at  night,  and  which  hang  far  out  into  the 
carriage  way. 

Having  reached  the  country  by  this  conveyance,  I 
spent  several  hours  in  a  ramble,  seeing  many  pretty 
retired  spots  amongst  the  hills,  the  houses  more  re- 
sembling pictures  than  anything  else.  How  the  pro- 
prietors manage  to  get  the  hills  cut  and  cirved  into 
such  fanciful  shapes,  to  x'eceive  many  of  their  toy-like 
dwelliugs,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  they  sur- 
passed all  my  previous  conceptions  of  the  romantic. 
Everything  exteriorly  seems  dosigued  for  show;  as  to 
interiors  I  can  say  no  tiling.  During  my  stroll  I  came 
upon  a  party  of  female  domestic  slaves,  who  were 
washing  clothes  and  bleaching  them  iu  the  broiling 
sun,  while  men  assisted  to  hang  up  such  as  had  passed 
through  the  various  opercatious.  They  do  not  use 
tubs,  but  a  large  stone  trough,  something  like  a 
plunge-bath.  The  clothes  to  be  cleaned  were  spread 
out  ou  a  sloping  ledge,  soaped  over,  and  the  process  of 
washing  began  by  rubbing  the  articles  together,  then 
dipping  in  the  water,  which  is  used  cold.  A  man 
stood  by,  and  assisted  in  the  wiiuging  and  shaking 
parts  of  the  business. 

The  Rua  do  Ouvidor  is  the  Regent  Street  of  Rio. 
The  contents  of  the  shops  are  the  most  recherche  and 
magnificent  I  have  ever  seen.  Ihe  most  fashionable 
London  emporium  never  presented  a  finer  display  of 
the  products  of  the  loom  than  may  be  viewed  in  everv 
second  window  in  this  street.  As  to  shops  in  w^hicn 
"  feather  flowers  '*  and  "  shell  flowers  **  arc  made  and 
exhibited,  they  ai"e  quite  gorgeous.  ^^Liny  little  bou- 
quets of  four  or  five  "  feather  flowers  *'  sell  as  high  as 
£o  or  £6,  and  are,  as  specimens  of  art,  well  worth  the 
money.  Even  this  street,  however,  like  alt  the  rest, 
is  very  narrow,  and  down  its  centre  runs  a  stream  of 
impure  water,  the  gutter  being  in  that  position  in- 
Bte:id  of  at  the  sides,  as  in  England. 

"  Brit:iin  !  thour't  my  home,  my  rest : 
My  own  land.  Hove  thet  best !" 

— Sydney  Morning  Hercdd, 


THOMAS  STORY. 


{Continned  from  page  249.) 

On  the  2d  day  of  the  1st  Month,  1693,  we  came  to 
Kiutoi-e,  where,  in  our  road  towards  Inverness,  we 
had  seen  one  John  Gellie  of  whom  take  this  account : 
he  was  a  priest's  son  (by  Mary,  sister  of  Andrew 
Jeffrey,  of  Kingswells,  an  eminent  Friend),  and  had 
been  convinced  of  Truth  some  years,  and  had  behaved 
as  becomes  Truth,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  by  his 
neighbours :  and  Aaron  Atkinson  ^  youn^  man  be- 
longing to  the  border  meeting  in  Cumberland,  who 
had  lately  come  forth  with  a  testimony  to  Truth,  being 
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at  Elilmiick  meeting,  ta  whidi  John  GeUie-  belonged, 
had  some  expressions  in  his  testimony  there,  by  way 
a£  prophecy^  that  the  Lord  w^ould  raisQ  up  some  one 
person  in  those  parts,  who  should  bo  instrumental  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  bear  a  more  eminent  testi- 
mony for  him  and  bis  glorious  trntii,  than  many  who 
had  lived  there  before;  and  at  tiie  same  time  this 
John  Gillie  was  much  aSected  and  broken :  and  some- 
time after,  in  the  same  meeting,  he  was  so  concerned, 
that  he  cried  aloud  under  the  weight  of  his  exercise; 
and  after  the  meeting  was  over,  could  not  be  at  rest  till 
he  called  in  the  most  ancient  and  solid  FHends ;  and 
others  coming  in  also,  he  had  what  th^  called  a  dread- 
ful testimony  against  tiie  payers  of  tithes,  and  all 
collusion,  equivocation,  ana  underhand  dealings  in 
the  same,  with  which  Prienda  tlien  present  were 
generally  satisfied. 

But  ^ere  being  some  particular  persons  belonging 
to  the  meeting  whoin  he  tliou^t  guilty  in  that  respect^ 
he  took  upon  him,  in  his  own  will  and  zeal,  and  not 
in  the  council  of  God,  to  speak  to  them  coneemiug 
the  same ;  and  they,  not  regarding  what  he  said  so 
much  as  he  expected  or  desired,  he  took  such  offence 
that  he  separated  himself  firom  the  meeting,  calling 
those  Friends  apostates,  and  many  other  opprobrious 
and  reproachful  names,  and  did  some  hurt  among  the 
weak  for  a  time.  But  the  wise  and  just  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  him,  and  so  the  weak  escaped  the 
snare :  for,  in  a  short  time,  he  began  to  utter  rimcnlous 
and  &lse  prophecies ;  and,  among  others,  tiiat  at  such 
a  time  his  mother  should  die,  in  ocmsequoioe  of  which 
she,  a  poor  weak  woman,  took  her  bed  at  the  time 
predicted  by  her  son,  and  several  persons  attended  to 
see  the  event ;  and,  at  the  supposed  hour  of  her  de- 
parture, the  pretended  prophet  laid  his  hand  on  her 
breast,  and  said,  "  Come  up  soul  f*  and  so  drawing  his 
finger  all  along  up  to  her  throat^  **  Now,  said  he,  'tis 
departing  ;*'  upon  which  the  silly  woman  cried  ont, 
*'  Grood  Lord,  receive  my  spirit  :**  nevertheless  it  oon- 
tinned  in  her ;  for  she  did  not  die,  but  rose  up,  ashamed 
to  have  been  subjected  to  such  vain  imaginations. 

After  this  he  took  a  short  ^pe  with  tobacco,  and, 
j^oing  through  the  streets  of  Kmtore,  cried  out^  This 
IS  the  ram's  horn  that  was  sounded  when  ''the  walk 
of  Jericho  fell  down  to  the  ground ;"  with  several 
other  senseless  practices,  by  vrhkk  he  appeared  to  be 
grossly  deceived  by  the  adveraaiy. 

When  we  went  to  his  mothers  house,  he  was  not 
within,  but  quickly  came  to  us,  and  seemed  to  receive 
us  in  friendship;  but,  in  a  short  space,  he  began  to 
utter  his  enthusiastic  notions,  which  grieved  us:  for 
he  affirmed,  that  his  soul  was  removed  out  of  the  place 
where  formerly  it  resided,  and  that  God  occupied  the 
place  where  it  had  been ;  and  from  thenceforth  it  was 
not  he  that  actuated  the  body  (for  he  had  ceased  from 
all  action  for  eyef  ),  but  it  was  God  that  acted  in  it.  And 
he  brought  this  Scripture  to  prove  it : ''  It  is  not  you 
that  Bpwik,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speak- 
eth  in  you."     This  ia  the  true  Banter. 

Then  I  asked  him,  "Who  it  was  that  prophesied  of 
his  mother's  death,  within  a  limited  time,  and  which 
proved  false  7  And  does  not  the  Scriptui^e  say,  that 
2y  this  shall  we  knotv  the  prophecy  that  ii  is  of  Gody  if 
it  come  to  pass;  if  not,  it  is  not  of  Qodf  Then  he 
began  to  equivocate,  saying, ''  But  what  mother  did 
I  mean  1"  for  he  would  have  pretended  some  sort  of 
mystical  mother.  Then  I  told  him  his  actions  had 
demonstrated  what  mother  he  intended,  when  his 
natural  mother  took  her  bed,  according  to  his'  pro- 
phecy; and  he  laid  hb  hand  on  her  breast^  and 
said,  '*  Come  up  soul."  Then  he  fell  into  a. rage,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  saying,  **•  Will  you  reason  afindnst 
God  r    **  But  now,"  said  he, "  I  am 


brnte  beasts,*' 


am  reasoning  with 


We  followed  him  into  another  room,  where  there 
happened  to  be  Andrew  Jeffrey,  who  had  made  him 
manifest  to  some  very  weak  persons,  who  had  al- 
most been  led  away  after  him,  because  of  the  tes- 
timony he  had  borne  before  in  the  meetiug,  ere 
the  adversary  got  advantage  and  betrayed  hira. 
And  as  soon  ajs  he  saw  Andrew,  he  left  us 
again;  for  he  had  entertained  great  displeasure 
against  him :  but  seeiug  him  in  a  spiritual  distrac- 
tion, we  prevailed  on  him  to  return  and  sit  with  us, 
and  after  a  short  silence,  John  Bowstead  began  to 
speak ;  and  though  he  used  but  a  few  words,  and  with 
gentleness,  yet  he  could  not  bear  them,  but  was  going 
out,  though  by  persuasion  he  staged,  and  then  Andrew 
kneeled  down  to  prayer;  which  so  soon  as  John 
GelUe  observed,  he  arose  from  his  seat  in  great  fury, 
and  stood  over  Andrew  as  he  was  praving,  and  cried 
with  a  fierce  and  furious  voice,  '*  O  God,  seal  down 
the  cursed  spirit,*  that  would  come  up  in  thy  presence 
to  offer  an  unclean  thing ;  roar  out  of  Zion,  destroy 
the  accursed."  But  a  Friend  held  John  Gellie  off,  and 
Andrew  continued  till  he  had  finidied  what  was  upon 
him ;  yet  afterwards  John  Gellie  seemed  more  quiet, 
and  endured  to  be  admcmished  with  more  patience. 

The  occasion  of  his  overthrow,  as  I  take  it,  was 
thus:  he  was  really  made  use  of  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  at  that  time,  in  a  testimony  against  tlie  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  other  enormities ;  out  not  keeping 
close  with  that  light  and  power  which  then  moved  in 
him,  the  adversary  transformed  himself  into  tlie  like- 
ness of  that  light,  and  deceived  him,  getting  posses- 
ion thereby  of  «the  will  and  affections  of  the  crea- 
ture, wiUinc  and  affecting  to  have  Divine  power  in 
himaeJ^  ana  dominion,  and  to  be  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge to  others^  and,  as  Satan,  to  usurp  the  place  of 
Christ.  This  will  in  the  creature  (being  violently 
moved  against  that  which  the  power  of  truth  had 
been  manifested  against)  meeting  with  opposition,  he 
instantly  concludes,  that  tliis  opposition  is  against 
God ;  and,  being  immediatelyhumed,  through  je^ousy 
and  a  fidse  zeal,  into  revenge  and  resentment,*  against 
that  which  he  supposes  is  the  enemy  of  God ;  and 
still  thinking  he  is  acting  under  the  same  power  that 
first  moved  m  him,  and  never  able  to  see  that  he  is 
under  the  power  of  the  transformed  enemy,  he  remains 
furious  and  envious  against  all  who  will  not  obey  his 
dictates,  as  the  commands  of  Grod ;  and,  losing  all 
charity,  he  treats  them  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of 
his  truth. 

After  this  John  Gellie  began  to  write  against 
Friends,  still  holding  hia  pretences  for  Truth ;  alleg- 
ing that  one  of  our  own  prophets  (meaning  Aaron 
Atkinson)  had  foretold  us  of  tne  great  and  wonderful 
reformation  to  be  wi*ought  by  him ;  and  therefore 
his  name  was  changed  to  John  Ivraely  and  he  would 
go  forth  and  refonu  the  nations ;  not  considering  that 
whidi  Aaron  Atkinson  then  spake  in  the  meeting  had 
reference  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  light  of  Chiist, 
which  then  moved,  and  not  to  John  Gellie,  who^ 
through  Luciferian  pride,  would  have  usurped  the 
glory  to  himself,  and  therefore  was  left  to  himself, 
to  act  in  the  will  of  Satan,  that  he  might  be  made 
manifest:  for  the  Lord  will  not  give  his  glory  to  an- 
other, nor  the  praise  of  his  work  to  the  instniment  of 
it ;  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  hia  presence. 

This  I  have  related  as  an  instance  of  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God :  of  his  goodness,  in  raising  an  in- 
strument to  testify  against  those  things  amiss  among 
his  people,  that  they,  might  be  reformed;  of  his 
justice^  in  breaking  the  ix)d  of  correction,  when  it 
began  to  rob  the  Loni  of  his  glory, and  usurp  dominion 
over  his  heritage :  from  which  Satflknic  practice  the  Lord 
preserve  all  that  call  upon  his  holy  name  everywhere. 
On  the  4th  day  of  the  1st  Month  we  came  back  to 
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Urie,  where  ve  bad  a  meeting  among  Friends  (as  in 
divers  other  places),  from  whence  Thomas  Bucid  went 
back  to  Aberdeen,  and  John  Bowatead  and  I  went  on 
to  Edinburgli ;  but  as  we  were  by  the  ferry,  in  order 
to  onr  passage  to  Leith,  there  came  an  inwanl  con- 
cem  upon  ns,  and  we  observed  several  persons,  who 
were  to  be  passengers  with  ns  in  the  same  vessel :  and 
as  we  were  patting  off  from  the  shore,  some  discourse 
was  moved  by  way  of  opposition  to  us  in  matters  of 
religion.    He  that  mranaged  against  ns  we  found,  by 
his  way  of  reasoning,  was  a  priest ;  wlio,  finding  us 
very  sharp  upon  him,  and  how  little  impression  his 
\  '  reasonings  and  imaginations  made  upon  us,  he  fell 
!  into  so  great  a  rage,  that  he  commanded  us  to  be 
'  sileut,  and  the  skipper  to  put  us  on  shore,  ibr  we  were 
not  far  from  it.    *'  Thou  art  under  a  mistake,"  said  I ; 
•*  thou  art  not  now  domineering  over  a  few  poor  parish 
people,  who  dare  not  speak  the  truth;  we  are  not 
to  be  silenced  by  thee,  nor  put  out  of  the  vessel  by 
any,  since  we  have  agr^d  for  our  passage  and  are 
already   in  possession."    This  being  said  with  the 
authority  or  justice,  neither  he,  nor  any  other,  said 
any  more  of  turning  us  out;  but  the  contest  was  re- 
newed in  matters  of  religion :  and,  after  some  obser- 
vations on  the  several  ways  of  worship  in  the  world, 
I  fell  upon  some  reflections  on  such  as  shifted  from 
one  form  to  another,  and  would  hang  the  cloak  on 
either  shoulder  for  advantage  and  honour  among  men. 
This  proved  (though  an  arrow  at  adventure)  to  nit  the 
mark ;  after  which  the  rude  and  boisterous  spirit  of 
the  naan  became  more  hilmble,  and  we  came  over  him 
by   the  Truth,  who  is  always  near  to  guide  and 
strengthen  such  as  wait  on  liim  for  strength  and 
direction ;  to  his  glory  be  all  things. 

And  as  there  came  a  calm  over  this  evil  spirit, 
there  came  a  calm  likewise  upon  the  water;  so 
that  we  were  a  considemble  time  upon  it,  and  had 
much  discourse  of  religious  consequence.  And  all  in 
the  boat  were  quiet  and  nearer  us  than  at  first ;  and 
the  priest  himself  began  to  commend  love,  and  grew 
very  kind  to  us ;  and  when  We  came  on  shore,  betook 
ns  by  the  hand  very  lovingly,  wishing  us  well ;  and 
we  likewise  parted  with  all  the  rest  in  friendship. 

After  this,  as  we  were  going  up  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  Ofur  meeting  near  the  West  Port^ 
we  saw  Ae  priest  again ;  and,  inquiring  of  a  Friena 
who  he  was,  he  told  us  his  name  was  James  En^i^, 
who  had  once  been  a  Presbyterian  minister,  ancf  had 
also  showed  some  love  for  Truth  and  Friends,  and 
had  read  our  bookg ;  but  persecution  rising  hot,  in 
King  Charles'  reign,  by  the  tipiscopalians  against  the 
Presbyterians,  he  had  thereupon  transformed  himself 
into  the  likeness  of  an  Episcopalian ;  and  now,  when 
presbytery  had  again  prevailed,  he  had  changed  the 
cloak  again  to  th'e  other  shoulder,  having  a  ktrk 
without  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,  not  far  from 
the  place  of  our  meeting,  where,  in  those  days,  change 
in  government  did  not  alter  men's  behaviour  to- 
wards us,  but  we  were  rudely  pelted  with  stones  and 
dirt,  and  otherwise  abused  in  our  meetings,  and  in 
our  passage  along  the  streets  to  and  from  the  same,  by 
a  miserable  wretched  rabble,  through  the  connivance 
of  the  magistrates  of  every  notion  and  profession, 
who  perverted  and  misapplied,  or  wilfully  neglected 
their  oflices. 

Observe,  then,  a  twofold  transfonning — a  transfor- 
matitm  of  the  adversary  into  the  likeness  of  an  angel 
(or  lueasenger)  of  light  and  truth  inwardly;  and  of 
his  ministers  into  the  likeness  of  the  ministers  of 
truth  outwardly.  And  as  Satan  will  transform  every 
way,  to  save  his  kingdom  in  man,  till,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  he  bo  destroyed  in 
alt  who  believe  in  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  and  obey  and  keep  his  eommandmeuts ;  so 


will  those  priests  of  Antichrist,  of  every  form  and 
notion,  turn  every  way  to  save  and  support  their 
woridly  ])oweT,  pomp,  grandeur,  and  azyust  main- 
tenance, till  the  sword  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  reseo* 
his  people,  servants,  and  children  from  under  them, 
and,  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  they  be  swept  into 
the  ditch:  for  they^tke  blind  shepherds  of  mount  Esau, 
have  troubled  Jacobs  and  led  and  drove  ike  itrangst 
out  of  the  way;  therefore  is  the  hand  of  the  most  High 
God  against  them,  and  the  day  of  moitming  is  near 
upon  their  dwellings.    Amen. 

On  the  21st  of  the  1st  Month,  John  Bowstead  and 
I  went  from  Shatton  Hill  to  Bankcud,  to  the  house 
of  our  friend  John  Kennedy;  and  on  the  2^,  we 
went  to  Brumlanrig,  where  we  had  a  meeting  among 
a  few  Friends,  in  the  house  of  James  Wood,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry;  and  on  the  24th  we 
went  home  to  our  several  habitations — John  Bowstead 
to  his  ffunily,  at  Eglinby,  in  Cumberland ;  and  I,  to 
my  father^s  house,  at  Jnstitse  Town,  in  the  same  county, 
being  safely  conducted  and  preserved  through  all 
dangers  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  be- 
commg  dreadfhl  among  the  nationsr ;  unto  him  be  the 
honour  and  glory  of  all  his  great  works  and  goodness, 
for  evermore.    Amen. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Scaleby, 
in  Cumberland,  were  convinced  of  Truth ;  and  Na- 
thaniel Bowey,  being  priest  incumbent  there,  wrote 
a  letter  to  them,  containing  several  invectives,  false 
accusations,  and  rephiaches  against  Friends,  and  the 
Divine  light  we  profess;  as  likewise  heterodox  opi- 
nions, and  fiilse  doctrines;  which  I  answered:  but 
neither  the  letter  nor  answer  were  printed. 


T.  B.  M ACAUIiAY*8  DESCRIPTION  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 
F9r  Tbe  DBiTxsa  FniBir». 

hBAtrsn  the  subject  of  hat  homage,  T.  B.  Macaulay 
continues  his  remarks  on  George  Fox  in  a  series  of 
still  more  absolute  and  unlimited  assertions.  Was  his 
literary  elevation  as  an  historian  so  great  as  to  place 
him  above  the  reach  or  fear  of  healthy  criticism  and 
truth-loving  I'esearch,  that  he  could,  without  produc- 
ing one  iota  of  evidence  in  corroboration  of  his  views, 
hazard  the  following  statement? — "  His  [George  Fox's] 
expositions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  Passages,  which  had  been,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  all  the  readers  of  the  gospels  during 
sixteen  centuries,  figurative,  he  construed  literally. 
Passages,  which  no  human  being  before  him  ha^  ^vet 
understood  in  anv  other  than  ft  literal  sense,  he  con- 
strued figuratively.  Thus,  ftiom  those  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under  injuries 
is  enjoined,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  self-defence 
against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water, 
and  to  partake  of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  he  pronounced  to  he 
allegorical." 

Are  the  memorable  teachings  of  our  Saviour  re- 
corded in  Matthew  v.,  vi.,  vii.— the  Divine  command 
(with  its  ilhistrations),  **  But  I  aay  unto  yon,  that  ye 
resist  not  evil;**  and  again,  *'Love  your  enemies,"  &c. 
— are  these  to  be  regarded  as  rhetorical  emanations 
from  the  lip  of  Truth?  The  mere  dictum  of  T.  B. 
Macaulay  cannot  be  taken  as  sufficient  authority  for 
such  an  interpretation.  But  it  is  said  that,  ''  in  the 
apprehension  of  all  the  readers  of  the  gospels  during 
sixteen  centuries,"  these  passages  were  figurative. 
How  did  the  historian  obtain  this  certain  knowle4ge 
of  the  view«  of  all  the  readers  of  these  passages,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  ei*a  down  to  the 
rise  of  Quakerism  ?    We  suppose  that  he  does  not  lay 
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claim  to  powers  approximating  to  those  of  omniscience; 
and  ^e  are  very  certain  that  in  these  instances  he  has 
as  little  title  to  credit  for  the  exercise  of  even  com- 
monplace research.  A  little  examination  into  the 
history  of  the  church  would  have  brought  forth  an 
aiTay  of  ancient  fathers  (so-called) — Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  many  others — in 
proof  that  the  primitive  Christians 'held  opinions,  in 
this  respect,  similar  to  those  of  George  Fox.  And 
although  many  of  their  comments  on  these  texts  of 
Scripture  may  relate  principally  to  war,  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  applicability  of  the  command  to 
cases  in  which  a  private  assassin  is  concerned;  for 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
where  large  numbers  are  involved,  is  decifledly  so 
where  the  range  of  feeling  and  action  is  confined  to 
an  individual.  Tertullian  says, "  Christ  truly  teacheth 
a  new  patience,  even  forbidding  the  revenge  of  an 
injury,  which  was  permitted  by  the  Creator."  T.  B. 
Macaulay  allows  that  "  the  duty  of  patience  under  in- 
juries is  enjoined,"  but  negatives  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  exemplified.  The  man  who,  in  self-defence, 
kills  or  seriously  injures  his  assailant,  displays  neither 
patience,  love,  nor  holy  confidence  in  the  righteous 
government  and  providence  of  Him  who  hath  said, 
"  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay." 

We  may  now  inquire  what  degree"  of  veracity  at- 
taches to  the  other  part  of  the  statement,  namely — 
"passages,  which  no  human  being  before  him  nad 
ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense,  he 
construed  figuratively."  From  subsequent  remarks, 
it  is  evident  the  historian  here  refers  to  what  he  con- 
siders "  the  plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water," 
&c.  Not  such  is  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. Amongst  many  others  might  be  named  the 
AscodutsB,  a  sect  "  who  rejected  all  use  of  symbols 
and  sacraments,  on  this  principle,  that  incorpoi-eal 
things  cannot  be  communicated  by  things  corporeal, 
nor  Divine  mysteries  by  anything  visible.*'*  The 
Massalians  refrained  from  the  use  of  water  baptism 
and  "  the  supper"  as  unavailing  to  salvation ;  as  also 
did  the  Paulicians,  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive  as  heretics  at  Orleans,  a.d.  1017. 
Others  might  be  specified,  but,  descending  to  later 
times,  there  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  named  William  Dell,  who  was 
formerly  master  of  Gonvil  and  Caius  college.  A  little 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  more  public  mission  of 
George  Fox,  W.  Dell  published  some  valuable  religious 
worke^  one  of  which  was  intituled,  A  TreatUe  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Baptisms,  in  which  he  clearly  proves  that 
Christ's  baptism  is  not  an  elementary,  but  a  spiritual 
baptism— not  with  water,  but  with  liie  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire. 

.  Ought  an  author,  who  aspires  to  form  the  judgment 
and  opinion  of  modem  times  as  to  past  events,  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  facts  such  as  these  ?  It  is  true  that  such 
knowledge  may  not  be  congenial  to  the  taste  of  one 
who  strikes  off  bold  outlines  of  character  with  as 
'  little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible ;  but  these  are 
days  in  which  the  historian  who  neglects  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  points  essential  to  truthful  de- 
lineation exposes  himself,  sooner  or  later,  to  justly 
merited  contempt.  In  this  instance,  the  point  under 
consideration  is  not  so  much  the  rectitude  of  the 
opinions,  as  whether  there  had  been  anv  previous  to 
George  Fox  who  held  such  opinions,  l^twithstand- 
ing  T.  B.  Macaulay's  positive  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, we  have  proofs  sufficient  on  this  head  to  convict 
him,  if  not  of  wilful  mis-statement^  at  least  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Other  chargei  brought  against  George  Fox  are 
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those  of  "  forcing  his  way  into  churches,  which  he 
nicknamed  steeple-houses,  interrupting  sermons  with 
clamour  and  scurrility,  and  pestering  rectors  and 
justices  with  epistles  much  resembling  burlesques  on 
those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre."  There 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  force  his  way  into  Epis- 
copalian places  of  worship;  for  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well they  were  open  to  dissenting  preachers,  many  of 
whom  made  use  of  this  liberty,  ana  frequently  spoke 
to  the  congregation  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cus- 
tomary sermon.  Bowden  sayt : — "  During  the  civil 
wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.,  it  was  no  uucon^mou 
practice  for  the  laity,  and  even  for  soldiers,  to  preach 
in  the  public  places  of  worship,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  power.  Sir  John  Cheke,  when  high 
sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  preached  at  the  university  of 
Oxford^  dressed  in  his  sneriff*s  robe  and  gold  chain  of 
office.  ...  In  preaching  in  the  national  places  of 
worship,  they  [Friends]  did  but  avail  themselves 
of  a  common  liberty,  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement on  religious  things.  There  were  numerous 
other  religious  meetings  held  in  those  times,  but  into 
none  of  these  did  Friends  obtrude  themselves.  Some, 
probably,  will  argue,  that  the  fact  of  their  being  so 
severely  punished  for  persisting  in  this  practice,  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  its  irregularity ;  out  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  preaching  of  Friends  almost  every- 
where at  that  time,  whether  in  steeple-houses  or 
private  houses,  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  equally  called 
down  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance."t  When 
Justice  Sawrey  ordered  George  Fox  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  "  steeple-house"  at  Ulverstone,  for  speaking 
there  after  the  people  had  finished  singing  before  the 
sermon  (he  had  asked  permission  from  the  officiating 
priest  to  do  so,  and  had  obtained  it),  Margaret  Fell 
said  to  the  officers,  "  Let  him  alone ;  why  may  not  he 
speak  as  well  as  any  other?"  an  incidental  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  already  made,  as  to  the  liberty 
which  prevailed  in  this  particular.  So  far  was  Geoi^e 
Fox  from  interrupting  sermons,  that,  as  will  be  seen 
in  his  journal,  he  waited  until  they  were  ended.  And 
though,  whilst  engaged  at  these  times  in  tui*ning 
the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  the  teachings  of  Christ 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  he  might 
be,  and  often  was,  severe  in  reproving  the  hirelinss 
who  cared  not  for  the  sheep,  yet  he  could  not  be  justly 
charged  with  scurrility,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  manner  of  speaking  which  characterized  the 
controversies  of  i*eligious  professors  in  that  day. 
"Clamour  and  scurrility'*  formed  no  part  of  the 
character  of  one  who  endured  cruel  persecution  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  meekness. 

We  have  already  seen  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
written  addresses  to  the  judges  and  justices ;  others 
there  were,  penned  to  persecuting  clergymen  and  ma- 
gistrates, which  were  full  of  remonstrance  and  rebake. 
The  sentiments  and  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  are  those  of  Scripture,  with  which  he  was  so  , 
conversant  as  to  have  been  designated  a  living  con- 
cordance of  the  Bible ;  and  so  long  as  pride,  hypocrisy, 
persecution,  and  ungodliness  remain,  so  long  will  the 
expressions  of  Scripture  condemnatory  of  them  l>e  i 
applicable  to  their  rebuke,  particularly  when  applied  ■ 
by  those  who  do  not  reprove  in  their  own  will  and 
time,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  | 
We,  who  live  in  this  tolerant  age,  have  but  a  faint  i 
idea  of  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  then  exercised  by 
many  who  professed  to  be  acting  for  God,  aud  wield-  ^ 
ing  the  terrors  and  penalties  of  the  law  in  his  service.  « 
There  will  be  occasion  to  allude  to  his  epistles  again: 
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asd  there  are  other  features  in  the  ftketch  waiting  a^ 
teutiou.  But  before  passing  to  these,  it  may  be  said, 
with  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Geoi^e  Fox*s 
Journal,  that  in  making  nse  of  the  term  ''steeple- 
honse,"  Fiiends  had  no  view  of  casting  opprobrium 
on  any ;  but  rather  to  show  that  they  could  not  attach 
to  these  buildings  the  veneration  which  caused  people 
generally  to  i*e£pu*d  them  as  the  temple  or  house  of 
God,  and  the  c/iurch — expressions  descriptive  of  those 
who  are  living  members  of  the  body  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head. 

''He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  the 
stocks,  sometimes  justly,  for  disturbing  the  public 
worship  of  congregations,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  for 
merely  talking  nonsense."    The  question  of  disturb- 
ing the  public  worship  has  been  disposed  of;  but  in 
what  respect  did  he  talk  nonsense  ?    Was  it  in  enun- 
ciating the  sreat  Scripture  doctrines  connected  with 
the  spiritufu  life,  such  as  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire — the  spiritual  communion  and  sup- 
per— the  feeding  on  the  Bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  of  which  if  a  man  eat  he  shall  live  for 
ever— the  teaching  of  the  Lord  by  His  Spirit—  the  free- 
dom of  gospel  ministry — the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and 
war  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  &c?    If  he 
talked  nonsense,  why  were  the  clergy  so  often  de- 
feated in  argument  with  him  ?  and  how  was  it  that 
the  auditors  of  their  disputes  were  so  often  convinced 
that  the  truth  was  on  his  side  1    On  one  occasion,  the 
great  men  of  Cockermouth  went  to  him,  after  their 
priest  had  turned  away  from  his  rebuke,  and  remarked 
to  him, ''  Sir,  we  have  no  learned  men  to  dispute  with 
you."    An  evidence  that  thei/  did  not  think  his  dis- 
course savoured  of  nonsense !     The  fact  is,  his  aigu- 
ments  were  clear  and  convincing,  uttered  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.    Like  a  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  brought 
forth  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old.    With 
David  he  could  say  :  ^  Thou,  through  thy  command- 
ments, hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies ;  for  they 
are  ever  with  me.*'    In  the  applicivtion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures he  was  mighty — link  was  added  to  link  in  the 
chain  of  demonstration,  each  bringing  fresh  strength 
and  unity,  until  the  whole  was  complete.    Of  such  a 
character  are  the  reasons  against  swearing  advanced 
by  him  in  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the  Ban- 
ters.— (JottrTudy  last  edition,  vol.  i.  page  179.) 

{To  bt  eoHtinuecU) 

FRIENDS: 

THEIR   ORIGIN,  DISTINGUISHING  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  PRACTICES. 
(Continued  from  page  221.) 

The  members  of  this  Society  differ  from  other  Chris- 
tians, in  the  rejection  of  psalmody,  as  a  service  of  the 
church..  If  persons  feel  themselves  so  influenced  in 
their  private  devotions,  "  that  they  can  sing,"  as  the 
•apostle  says,  "  with  the  spirit  and  the  uuderstandinff" 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  or  can  '^sing  and  make  melody  m 
their  hearts  to  the  Lord"  (Eph.  v.  19),  Friends  have 
no  objection  to  this  as  an  act  of  worship.  But  they 
^conceive  that  music  and  psalmody,  though  they  might 
iuive  been  adapted  to  the  ceremonial  reli^on  of  the 
Jews,  are  not  congenial  with  the  new  dispensation 
that  has  followed ;  oecause  this  dispensation  requires, 
that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  It  requires  that  no  act  of  religion  should  take 
place^  unless  the  Spirit  influences  an  utterance,  and 
that  no  words  should  be  used  except  they  are  in 
nnison  with  the  heart.  Now,  this  coincidence  of 
spiritual  impulse  and  feeling  with  this  act,  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  with 
public  psalmody.   It  is  not  likely,  that  all  in  the  con- 


gregation will  be  impelled,  in  the  same  moment,  to  a 
spiritual  song,  or  that  all  will  be  in  the  state  of  mind 
or  spirit,  which  the  words  of  the  psalm  describe. 
Thus,  how  few  will  be  able  to  sing  truly  with  David, 
if  the  following  verse  should  be  brought  before  them : 
"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  tiie  water-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God !"  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  where  men  think  about  musical  har- 
mony, or  vocal  tunes,  in  their  worship,  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  creature  will  be  so  mixed  with  it,  that  it 
cannot  be  a  pure  oblation  of  the  spirit;  and  that 
those  who  think  they  can  please  the  Divine  Being  by 
musical  instruments,  or  the  varied  modulations  of 
their  own  voices,  must  look  upon  him  as  a  being 
with  corporeal  organs,  sensible,  like  a  man,  of  fleshly 
delights,  and  not  as  a  Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased 
with  the  worship  that  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

They  reject  also  the  consecration  and  solemnization 
of  particular  days  and  times.  As  the  Jews,  when 
they  became  Christians,  were  enjoined  by  the  apostle 
Paul  not  to  put  too  n-eat  a  valae  upon  "  days  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years"  (Gal.  iv.  10),  so  Friends 
think  it  their  duty,  as  Christians,  to  attend  to  the 
same  iuj unction.  They  never  meet  upon  saints'  days 
as  such,  that  is,  as  days  demanding  the  religious  as- 
semblings of  men,  more  than  others;  first,  because 
they  conceiver  this  would  be  giving  in  to  Popish  su- 
perstition, and  secondly,  because  these  days  were 
originally  the  appointment  of  men,  and  not  of  Grod ; 
and  no  human  appointment,  they  believe,  can  make 
one  day  holier  than  another. 

For  the  latter  reason,  also,  they  do  not  assemble  for 
worship  on  those  days  which  their  own  government^ 
though  they  are  particularly  attached  to  it,  appoints 
as  fasts.  Ihey  are  influenced  also  by  another  reason, 
in  this  latter  case.  They  conceive,  as  religion  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  must  depend  upon  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  true  devotion  cannot  be  excited  for  given 
purposes,  or  at  a  given  time.  They  are  influenced 
again  by  the  consideration,  that  the  real  fast  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  required.  "  Is  not  this  the 
&st^"  says  Isaiah,  **  that  1  have  chosen,  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every 
yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  to  thy 
house?  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  thlit  thou  cover 
him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thy  own 
flesh  f'  (Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7).  This,  Friends  believe  to  be 
the  true  last,  and  not  the  work  of  a  particular  day, 
but  to  be  the  daily  work  of  every  real  Christian. 

Indeed,  no  one  day,  in  the  estimation  of  this  people, 
can  be  made  by  human  appointment  either  more 
holy  or  more  proper  for  worship  than  another.  They 
do  not  even  believe  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which 
was  by  the  appointment  of  God,  continues  in  gospel 
times,  or  that  it  has  been  handed  down  by  Divine  au- 
thority as  the  true  Sabbath  of  Christians.  All  days, 
with  the  members  of  this  Society,  are  equally  holy, 
and  all  equally  proper  for  the  worship  of  God.  Li 
this  opinion  they  coincide  with  the  ever-memorable 
John  Hales.  "  For  prayef,  indeed^"  says  this  venerable 
man,  "  was  the  Sabbath  oi*dained.  Yet  prayer  itself 
is  Sabbathless,  and  admits  of  no  rest,  no  intermis- 
sion at  all.  If  our  hands  be  clean,  we  must,  as  our 
apostle  commands  us,  lift  them  up  everywhere,  at  all 
tmies,  and  make  every  place  a  church,  every  day  a 
sabbath-day,  every  hour  canonical.  As  you  go  to  the 
market,  as  you  stand  in  the  streets,  as  you  walk  in 
the  fields — in  all  these  phices,  you  may  pray  as  well, 
and  with  as  good  acceptance,  as  in  the  church ;  for 
you  yourselves  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  the 
grace  of  God  be  in  you,  more  precioos  than  any  of 
those  which  are  made  with  haada.*' 
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Though,  howey^,  Frieadi  laelieveno  one  day  in 
the  Bij^ht  of  God  to  be  holler  than  another,  and  no 
one  c£^able  of  being  rendered  so  by  human  authority, 
yet  tbev  think  that  ChriatianB  ought  to  assemblo  for 
the  public  worship  of  God.  They  think  they  ought 
to  bear  an  outward  and  public  testimony  for  God; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  oy  becoming  members  of  a 
visible  church,  where  they  may  be  seen  to  acknow- 
ledge Him  publicly  in  the  &ce  of  men.  They  think 
also,  that  the  public  worship  of  God  increaseB,  as  it 
were,  the  fire  of  devotion,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
Bpiritual  life  in  the  souls  of  men.  ^  God  eauses  the 
Inward  life,"  says  Barclay,  ^  the  more  to  abound,  when 
his  children  assemble'themselvea  diligently  together  to 
wait  upon  Him ;  so  that,  bb  iron  sharpeueth  ii*on,  tlie 
seeiug  of  the  faces  of  one  another,  when  both  are  in- 
wardly gathered  unto  the  Life,  giveth  occasion  for 
the  Life  secretly  to  rise,  and  to  pass  from  vessel  to 
vessel.  And  asimany  candles  lighted,  and  put  in  one 
pLice,  do  greatly  augment  the  light,  ana  make  it 
more  to  shine  forth ;  so,  when  many  are  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  same  Life,  there  is  more  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  his  power  appears  to  the  refi'eshment 
of  each  Individual ;  for  that  he  pai^takes  not  only  of 
the  Light  and  Life  raised  in  himself,  but  in  all  the 
rest.  And  therefore  Christ  hath  particularly  pro- 
mised a  blessing  to  such  as  assetbole  in  his  name, 
seeing  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them."  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  Friends  think  it  proper  that  men 
should  be  drawn  together  to  the  public  worship  of 
God.  But  if  so,  they  must  be  drawn  together  at 
certain  times.  Now,  as  one  day  has  never  been,  in 
the  eyes  of  Friends,  more  desiraolo  for  such  an  object 
than  another,  their  ancestors  cliose  the  first  day  in 
the  week,  because  the  apostles  had  chosen  it  for  the 
reliffious  aasembliug  of  themselves  and  their  followera. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  that  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities might  be  afforded  them  of  bearing  their  out- 
ward testimony  pnbliclpr  for  God,  and  of  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  life,  tliey  appointed  a 
meeting  on  one  other  da^  in  the  week  in  most  places, 
and  two  in  some  others,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  remarkably  care- 
fhl,  both  in  their  conversation  and  tlieir  writings  on 
religious  subjects,  as  to  the  terms  which  they  use. 
They  express  scriptural  images  or  ideas,  as  much  as 
may  be,  by  scriptural  terms.  By  means  of  this  par- 
ticular caution,  they  avoid  much  of  the  perplexity, 
and  many  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  to  others^ 
and  escape  the  theological  disputes  which  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

They  scarcely  ever  utter  the  words  "  Original  SJn," 
because  they  never  find  them  in  use  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

The  Scriptures  are  usually  denominated  by  Chris- 
tians, •*  the  Word  of  God."  Though  Friends'  believe 
them  to  have  been  given  by  Diviue  inspiration,  yet 
thev  reject  this  terra.  They  nppreheud  that  Christ 
is  the  Word  of  God.  They  cannot,  therefoi*e,  consis- 
tently give  to  the  Scriptures,  however  they  reverence 
them,  that  name  which  John  the  £vangelist  gives 
exclusively  to  tlie  Son  of  God. 

Neitlier  do  they  often  make  use  of  the  word 
"Trinity."  This  expression  they  can  nowhere  find 
in  the  saa^d  writinp?.  This  to  them  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  rejecting  iL  They  cciusidcr  it  as  a  term 
of  mere  human  invention,  and  of  t4>o  late  a  date  to 
claim  a  place  among  the  expressions  of  primitive 
Chri«tianity.  Por  they  find  it  neither  in  Justin 
Martyr,  nor  in  Irenoeus,  nor  in  Tertulliau,  nor  in 
Oricen,  nor  in  the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries 
of  the  church. 

And  as  they  seldom  use  the  term,  so  they  seldom 
or  never  try,  when  it  offers  itself  to  them,  either  in 


conTersstfon  or  in  books,  to  fathom  its  meamng'. 
They  ludge  that  a  curious  inqniry  into  such  high  and 
speculative  things,  though  ever  so  great  truths  in 
tnemselves,  tends  little  to  godliness,  and  less  to  peace; 
and  that  their  principal  oonoem  is  with  that  only 
which  is  clearly  revealed,  and  whidi  leads  practieally 
to  holiness  of  life. 

Consistently  with  this  judgment,  we  find  but  little 
said  respecting  the  Trinity  by  writers  among  this 
Society. 

Barclay  nowhere  notices  the  Trinity  as  a  distinct 
subject.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the  Seed  or  Word 
of  God,  or  Light  with  which  every  one  is  enlightened, 
he  says,  "  We  do  not  understand  by  this  the  proper 
essence  and  nature  of  God  precisely  taken,  but  a 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  invisible  principle,  in  which 
God,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  dwells.**  In  his 
catechism,  also,  he  acknowledges  a  disHnction  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  Deity.  Rwra  these 
expressions  we  collect  his  belief  in  a  Trinity  as  re- 
corded in  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  we  obtain  no 
particular  knowledge  concerning  it. 

In  the  works  of  WillLnm  Penu,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — "  We  do  believe  in  one  only  God  Al- 
mighty, who  is  an  eternal  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  ^nd  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
and  express  image  of  his  substance,  who  took  upon  him 
flesh,  and  was  iu  the  world,  to  whose  holy  life,  power, 
mediation,  and  blood,  we  only  ascribe  our  sanctiftca- 
tion,  redemption,  and  perfect  salvation.  And  we 
believe  in  one  Holy  Spirit,  that  proceeds  and  breathes 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  life  and  virtue 
of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a  measure  of  which 
is  giv*.  n  to  all  to  profit  with,  and  he  that  has  one  has 
all ;  for  these  thi*ee  are  one,  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last^  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever." 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  he  acknowledges 
f^ain  a  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  but,  he  ob- 
serves, not  according  to  the  notions  of  men,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  these  three  are 
truly  and  properly  one,  of  one  nature  as  well  as  will 

Isaac  Pennington,  an  ancient  Friend,  speaks  thus : — 
"  That  the  three  are  distinct  as  three  several  beings 
or  persons,  Friends  nowhere  read  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  read  in  them  that  they  are  one.  And  thus 
they  believe  their  being  to  be  one,  their  life  one,  their 
light  one,  their  wisdom  one,  their  power  one.  And 
he,  that  knoweth  and  seeth  any  one  of  them,  knoweth 
and  seeth  them  all,  according  to  that  saying  of  Christ 
to  Philip — "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  In  anotlier  place  he  saith — "  I  know  three, 
and  feel  three  in  spirit^  even  an  eternal  father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  but  one  eternal  God.  And 
I  feel  tbem  also  one,  and  have  fellowship  with  them 
in  their  life,  and  iu  their  redeeming  power." 

John  Cn)ok,  another  ancient  writer  of  this  Society, 
iu  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  says  that  Friends  "  acknow- 
ledge one  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  wituesped 
witnin  man  only  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  these 
tlii-ee  are  one,  and  agree  in  one;  and  he  11. at  honours 
the  Father,  honours  the  Son  that  proceeilrf  from  him; 
and  he  that  denies  the  Spirit,  deuies  both  the  father 
and  the  Son."  But  nothinij  further  c:m  be  obtaiueJ 
from  thirt  author  on  this  subject. 

Henry  Tuke,  a  modern  writer  among  Friend:*,  ami 
wht»  rectMitly  j)ubli.slied  an  account  of  the  principles 
of  the  Society,  finys  also  but  little  upon  the  point 
before  us.  "  \Vg  likowiso  believe "  s.ny8  he,  **  in  llitf 
diviuity  of  the  Holy  Si)irit,  which  is  frequently  united 
in  Scripture  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Sou ;  and 
whose  office,  in  the  instruction  and  salvation  df  mnn- 
kind,  is  set  forth  in  divera  passages  iu  Holy  Writ 
This  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  iaduoed  some  of  the  teachen  in  the 
Christian  chui-chj  about  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  to  form  a  doctrine,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Trinity ;  bat,  in  our  writing,  we  seldom 
make  use  of  this  term,  thinking  it  best  on  snch  a  siib- 
,  ject  to  keep  to  scriptural  expressions,  and  to  avoid 
those  disputes,  which  have  since  perplexed  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  led  into  specuUtions*  beyond  the 
power  of  human  abilities  to  decide.     If  we  consider 
I  that  we  ourselves  are  composed  of  an  anion  of  bo<iy, 
I  soul,  and  spirit^  and  yet  cannot  determine  how  even 
I  these  are  united,  how  much  less  may  we  expect  per- 
fect clearness  un  a  subject  so  far  above  our  finite  com- 
I  prehension,  Jis  that  of  the  Divine  nature!" 
I       Friends  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  man,  because 
I  he  took  flesh,  and  inliabited  the  body  prepared  for 
him,  and  was  subject  to  human  infirmities ;  hut  they 
believe  also  in  his  divinity,  because  he  was  the  Word. 
They  believe  also  in  the  doctriue  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  as  connected  with  the  Christian  i-eligion. 
"  In  explaining  our  belief  of  this  doctrine,**  says  Henry 
Take,'*  we  refer  to  the  fifleeuth  chapter  of  the  firat 
Epustle  to  the  Corinthians.    In  this  chapter  is  clearly 
laid  down  the  resurrection  of  a  body,  though  not  of 
the  same  body  that  dies.     ^  There  are  celestial  bodies, 
and  there  are  bodies  terrestrial ;  but  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  tlie  teirestrial  is 
another.     So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     It 
is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body : 
there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body. 
Now  this  1  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorruption.'     Here  we  rest  our  belief 
in    this  mystery,  without  desiring  to  pry  into  it 
beyond  what  is  revealed  to  us;   remembering  that 
secret  things  belong  unto  tlie  Lord  our  God;   bat 
those  things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children.** 

Frieuds  make  but  little  difference,  and  not  such  as 
maoy  other  Christians  do,  between  suuctificition  and 
jubtiiieation.  **  Faith  and  works/'  says  Bichard  Cla- 
ridge,  **  are  both  concerneil  in  our  complete  justifica- 
tion."— ''  Whoaoever  is  justified,  he  is  also  in  measure 
sanctified ;  and,  as  i'ar  as  he  is  s;LUctified,  so  far  he  is 
justified,  and  no  further." — "  But  the  justification  I 
now  speak  of  is  the  making  of  us  just  or  righteous  by 
the  continual  help,  work,  and  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." — "And  as  we  wait  for  the  continaal  help  and 
assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  come  to  witness  the 
effectual  working  of  the  same  in  ourselves,  so  we  shall 
experimentally  lind,  that  our  justification  is  propor- 
tionable to  our  sanctification ;  lor  as  our  sanctification 
goes  forward,  which  is  always  coiumonsunito  to  our 
laithful  obedience  to  the  manifestation,  influence,  and 
ashis lance  of  the  grace,  light,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  so 
shall  wo  also  feel  ,and  perceive  the  progress  of  our 
justiticiUion." 

Tiie  ideas  of  the  Society  as  to  justification  iteelf^ 
cannot  be  explained  better  than  in  tlie  words  of  Henry 
Tuke,  be. ore  quoted.  "So  far  as  remission  of  sins, 
and  a  capacity  to  receive  salvation,  are  paints  of  justi- 
fic2\tion,  we  attribute  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  *in 
whom  we  have  I'edemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
gnwe.' 

''*'  Uiit  when  we  consider  justiBcation  as  a  state  of 
Divine  favour  and  acceptance,  we  ascribe  it,  not  simply 
either  to  foith  or  works,  but  to  the  sanctifying  opeitv- 
tiou  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  living  faith 
and  acceptable  works  alone  proceed ;  and  by  which 
we  may  come  to  know  that  *  the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God,' — In  attributing  our  justification,  through  the 
grace  of  God  in  Chrnit  Jesus,  to  the  operation  of  the 


HkAj  Spirit  whieh  wnotifieH  the  heart,  and  produces 
the  work  of  r«gen«raiion,  we  are  supportea  by  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  says,  *  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  of 
his  mercy,  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenersr 
tion,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  ^gain: 
*  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  ai*e 
justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.* 

*^  By  this  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  we 
oonoeive  the  apparently  different  sentiments  of  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Jamea  are  reconciled.  Neither  of 
them  says  that  iaith  alone,  or  works  alone,  are  the 
cause  of  our  bekig  justified ;  but  as  one  of  them  asserts 
the  necessity  of  £iith,  and  the  other  of  works,  for 
effecting  this  great  object,  a  clear  and  convincing 
proof  is  afforded  that  both  contribute  to  our  justifica- 
tion ;  and  that  faith  without  works,  and  works  without 
faith,  are  eqtially  dead.** — Clarkion^t  Portraiture, 

{Tob€  cantinutd.) 


THE   SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP   THE 
FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS,  8PITALFIELDS.    18j6. 

The  Association,  to  whom  these  schools  ai-e  intrusted, 
having  recently  added  several  features  to  their  plan, 
.think  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  their  present  labours. 

On  First-day  the  school  is  held  twice,  fi-om  nine  to 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  for  girls,  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  four  for  boys. 

Instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  reading  and  writing, 
constttate  the  chief  eniplo3naient ;  and  the  Scriptures 
are  also  read  at  the  opening  and  qlosing  of  the  school 
Books  are  lent  from  the  library ;  and  the  Buiid  of 
Hope,  the  BriiM  Workman,  reward  books,  &c.,  are 
supplied  in  exchange  for  reward  tickets.  The  atten- 
dance of  boys  h^  b«en  very  encouraging,  whilst  tliat 
of  girls  has  not  varied  since  last  year.  During  the 
w»»ek,  i.e.y  on  Second  and  Third-day  evenings,  t\yo 
schools  are  held,  at  which  reading,  writing,  and  in 
some  ciises  geography  and  arithmetic,  are  taught.  In 
none  of  these  departments  of  labour  is  the  number  of 
workers  yet  enlisted  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  children. 

Feeling  confident  that  by  an  aildition  to  the  num- 
ber of  punctual  and  zealous  teachera,  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  and 
entertaining  a  trustful  conviction  that  the  Divine 
blessing  will  rest  upon  all  rightly  directed  efforts, 
the  committee  would  most  earnestly  invite  the  more 
extended  co-operation  of  their  friends. 

On  Fifth  and  Sixth-day  evenings  the  school-room 
is  u.sed  as  a  reading-room,  to  which  boys  are  admitted 
as  a  reward,  or  by  payment  of  one  penny  per  week. 
The  library  is  then  opew,  and  the  use  of  slates,  &c., 
is  allowed,  the  boys  (who  are  mostly  diligent  attenders 
of  the  First-day  school)  employing  themselves  accord- 
iuff  to  their  own  tastes,  under  the  direction  of  a 
suj>erintendent. 

The  Association  must  again  express  their  thanks 
to  their  friends  for  their  generous  supply  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  In  summer,  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  the  children  have  been  taken  into  the 
country  for  a  day's  excursion,  which  is  an  occasion  of 
great  enjoyment.  By  the  kind  liberality  of  Friends  in 
1 855,  the  committee  of  this  treat  were  enabled  to  take  out 
u p wards  of  190  children.  In  the  winter  months  a  series 
of  lectures  was  substituted  for  the  tea  ti-eat  which  wtia 
formerly  given:  the  subiects  were  as  follows:— 7*em- 
perance,  by  Thomas  Hudson ;  The  History  of  the  JBible, 
by  Albert  Fox ;  The  Manners  and  GrtstouM  of  the  Jews, 
by  Jonatlwin  Hutchinson ;  Railroads,hy  William  Beck. 
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These  lectures  were  illnstrated  by  coloured  diagrams, 
and  >;7ere  mostly  well  attended. 

The  boys'  penny  bank  for  the  clothing  fund  has 
not  been  auite  so  satisfactory  as  in  past  years :  this 
may  possioly  have  arisen  from  the  high  price  of 
provisions.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
lending  library  during  the  past  year;  the  num- 
ber of  books  circulated  has  amounted  to  180,  and 
there  are  hopes  of  this  means  of  usefulness  being 
doubled  by  a  subscription  now  in  course  of  collection. 
Regarding  the  library  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  their  adjuncts,  the  Association  feel  that  their 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  those  Friends  who  have 
so  readily  assisted  them  in  its  farther  development. 
They  must  also  gratefully  acknowledge  a  liberal 
grant  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

In  presenting  this  annual  statement  of  the  schools, 
the  committee,  whilst  admitting  many  defects,  still 
believe  that  they  have  maintained  their  former  effi- 
ciency. The  girls'  school,  especially,  has  been  well 
attended  by  its  teachers,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
Tlie  need  of  teachers  in  the  boys'  school  is  much  felt, 
several  having  withdrawn,  and  their  places  having 
been  but  imperfectly  filled  by  others. 

The  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  allow  the 

§  resent  occasion  to  pass  without  an  expression  of  their 
eep  sense  of  the  loss  their  cause  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  the  late  Samuel  Gumey,  a  Friend  to  whose 
enlightened  liberality  their  school,  in  common  with 
nuxnberless  others,  has  in  past  years  been  most  largely 
indebted. 

In  acknowledging  with  feelings  of  gratitude  the 
past  assistance  of  their  friends  geneitdly,  the  Asso- 
ciation are  convinced  that  they  have  only  to  gain 
their  attentive  consideration  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  order  to  secure 
its  further  increase.  Trastrng,  that  during  the  con- 
cluded vear,  some  degree  of  the  Divine  blessing  has 
attended  their  work,  they  feel  that  they  ought  here  to 
express  their  humble  thankfulness  to  Him,  without 
whose  prospering  all  labour  is  in  vain. 
(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association) 

Joseph  Hingstok  Fox,  Secretary. 
Devonshire  House,  Qth  Month,  1856.    _,... 

REMIXISCEXCES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 
(Continued /romp,  226.) 

Ai/FHOUOH  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Shakers 
may  appear  strange  to  all,  bat  members  of  their  own 
body,  we  should  not  forget  that  all  new  modes  of  faith 
and  worship  appear  strange  to  those  who  hear  of  or 
witness  them  for  the  first  time,  and  that  habit  alone 
renders  them  perfectly  reasonable  and  acceptable  to 
those  who  practise  them  from  their  infancy,  whether 
Pagan,  Jewish,  Mahometan,  or  Christian.  From 
every  inouiry  I  could  make,  however,  of  those  longest 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shakers,  I  could 
lekm  no  authenticated  case  of  evil  practices  among 
them.  On  the  contrarv,  every  one  appeared  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  their  honesty,  punctuality,  industry, 
Bobriety,  and  chastity. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Hudson  to  the  right,  and  Stay- 
▼esant,  a  flourishing  place  which  sends  quantities  of 

Srodooe  to  the  New  York  market,  we  passed  Kinder- 
ook  Landing,  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Kinderbook,  the  birth-place  of  Mar- 
tin van  Buren,  ex-president  of  the  Ijnited  States. 
His  present  residence  is  two  miles  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. We  left  New  Baltimore  to  the  left  and  Castle- 
town to  the  right,  threading  our  way  amongst  nume- 
rous islands,  and  through  a  succession  of  charming 


scenery,  of  the  loveliness  of  which  the  hand  might 
weary  of  writing.  To  this,  however,  we  had  soon  to 
bid  adieu,  for  we  were  presently  at  Albany,  where  I 
took  leave  of  the  magnificeut  hatiment  which  had 
conveyed  us  safely  from  New  York,  145  miles,  being 
bound  for  Troy,  about  six  miles  further  north. 

Albany  is  the  political  capital  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  city  was  founded,  in  1612,  by  people 
from  Holland,  and  uext  to  Jamestown,  in  Virginia, 
was  the  earliest  £uro])ean  settlement  within  the  thir^ 
teen  original  states.  On  the  capture  of  New  York 
by  the  English,  in  1 664,  this  place  received  its  pre- 
sent name,  in  honour  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  afterwards  James  the  Second. 

The  city  has  a  commanding  position  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  on  a  gentle  rise  of  gi-ound,  and  pre- 
sents, with  its  gilded  domes,  an  imposing  api>ear- 
auce  from  the  river.  The  capitol,  the  city  hall,  and 
the  state-house,  are  splendid  structures,  located  on^ 
the  summit  of  the  ascent  overlooking  the  city 
Besides  these  there  are  several  other  public  build- 
ings, as  the  exchange,  state  geological  museum,  the 
medical  college,  academies,  churches,  &c.  The  city 
hall  is  constructed  of  white  marble  hewn  out  by  the 
oonvicts  at  Sing-Siog. 

The  position  of  Albany,  near  the  head  of  tide 
navigation,  on  the  direct  line  of  communication  from 
the  east  and  the  south  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
with  Saratoga  Springs,  and  with  the  Lake  country, 
necessarily  makes  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  The 
completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  gave 
this  city  great  commercial  importance,  making  it 
the  entrepot  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  products 
of  the  state  destined  to  the  New  York  markets. 
To  accommodate  this  trade  a  noble  basin  is  con- 
structed upon  the  river,  in  which  all  the  boats  of  the 
northern  and  western  canals  are  received.  It  con- 
sists of  part  of  the  river  included  between  the  shore 
and  a  pier  80  feet  wide  and  4.300  feet  long.  The 
pier  is  a  stupendous  work,  containing  several  acres, 
on  which  spacious  stores  have  been  erected,  where 
immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  articles  of 
trade  are  deposited.  It  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  drawbridges.  Two  ferries  also  cross  the  river, 
one  to  East  Albany,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  railroad  terminating  there,  and  the  other  to 
Greenbush.  Numerous  steamers,  the  lar^t  and 
most  splendid  river  boats  in  the  world,  and  an  end- 
less array  of  steam  tow-boats,  ply  between  this  city, 
New  York,  and  the  intermediate  places.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  the  first-class  steamers  is  about  16 
miles  per  hour.  A  few  months  before  I  was  there 
the  "Alida"  made  the  passage  from  New  York  to 
Albany  in  7  houra  and  54  minutes,  including  13 
landings  which  occupied  48  minutes — ^the  fastest  trip 
on  record,  being  about  21  miles  per  hour. 

The  country  around  Albany  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque,  slightly  undulating  and  well 
wooded.  No  language  can  adequately  portray  the 
richness  and  ever-varying  tints  of  foliage  which  be- 
speak the  approach  of  autumn,  or,  as  it  is  thei'e  called, 
the  '^  Indian  summer."  The  harvest  appeai-ed  likely 
to  prove  unusually  abundant,  and  the  trees  in  the 
orchards  were  well  laden  with  fruit. 

Amongst  the  forest  trees  there  is  one  which  de- 
serves special  not  ice,  not  only  for  the  >>eauty  of  its  form 
and  foliage,  biit  from  its  importance  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  That  tree  is  the  maple,  from  which 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  annually  obtained, 
which  if  not  equal  in  quality,  forms  a  cheap  and  ready 
substitute  for  the  more  costly  and  less  accessible  pro- 
duct of  the  cane.  The  maple  sugar  crop  of  the  year  i 
18<^6  was  estimated  by  the  officials  in  Washington  i 
in  the  agricultural  office  at  upwards  of  two  million  I 
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and  arhalf  dollars.  The  large  production  of  that 
year  might  be  regarded  probably  as  an  effort  of  the 
rural  population  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  tJiis  necessary  article.  How  far  the  maple 
can  be  looked  to  as  a  permanent  resource  is  only 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

{Toh4  continued.) 


KEGLECT  OF  CRIMINALS  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS 

PUBLIC. 
"They  that  arc  whole  have  no  Deed  of  the  phyBician,  bat 
they  that  are  sick."  (Mark  ii.  17>) 

The  present  age  is  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  benevolent  associations. 
No  preceding  age  was  ever  so  much  so.  While  the 
Roman  empire,  even  in  its  best  and  palmiest  days, 
could  not  boast  of  a  single  institution  having  for  its 
object  the  welfare  of  any  portion  of  its  subjects ;  in 
our  time  and  country  there  is  scarcely  an  evil,  moral 
or  physical,  which  has  not  got  its  ostensible  remedy 
in  the  8ha})e  of  a  religious  or  charitable  institution 
among  some  one  or  more  bodies  of  Christians.  We 
have  workhouses  for  the  poor,  houses  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  soup  kitchens  for  the 
hungry,  clothing  societies  for  the  naked.  We  have 
schools  for  those  who  cannot  read,  and  societies  for 
distributing  Bibles  and  other  good  books  among  those 
who  can.  We  have  associations  for  providing  homes 
for  onr  sailors,  for  our  soldiers,  for  our  broken-down 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  We  have  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  old,  of  the  young,  of  the  middle-aged ; 
for  providing  for  foundlings,  and  for  those  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock.  We  have  societies  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  female  innocence,  and  asylums  for  the  recovery 
of  those  who  have  lost  it  We  have  societies  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  those  who  are  about  to  enter  into 
this  world,  and  societies  whose  object  it  is  to  insure  a 
decent  interment  on  going  out  from  it.  There  are 
but  few  forms  of  human  misery — indeed  scarcely  one 
of  all  the  numerous  **  ills,"  from  the  cradle  to  the 
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no  single  class  of  miserable  or  unfortunate  human 
beings,  that  is  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  cared  for 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  associations  so  prevalent 
among  the  Christian  communities  of  these  modem 
times. 

How  comes  it  about,  that,  with  all  this  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  money,  and  of  time,  and  of  Chris- 
tiau  benevolence,  it  has  never  yet  come  into  the  mind 
of  what  is  called  the  *'  religious  world,"  to  make  some 
efforts  at  reclaiming  our  convicted  critninaJUf  Many 
of  the  societies  to  which  we  have  alluded — those,  more 
especially,  which  have  for  their  objects  the  relief  of 
destitution,  and  the  circulation  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction — have  no  doubt  been  instrumental,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  in  the  prevctUion  of  crime.  This 
is  no  doubt  good — ver^  good.  But  why  stop  here  ? 
Why  not  carry  out  benevolence  to  a  greater  extent  ? 
Why  not  ende^ivour  to  reclaim,  to  win  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  and  good  conduct,  and  true  religion,  those 
of  our  erring  brethren  who  have  suffered  in  their  per- 
sona and  in  their  character  for  the  trespasses  commit- 
ted by  them  against  the  civil  community  of  which 
they  are  members? 

Tne  absence  of  almost  all  attempts  of  the  sort 
alluded  to  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
want  of  opportunity.  During  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  that  these  individuals  are  under  tne  care 
of  government^  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  species  of  labour  appointed  for 
persons  in  their  unhappy  situation;  and,  so  far  as 


that  may  be  the  case,  the  religious  and  benevolent 
portion  of  the  public  are  of  course  unblameable.  They 
cannot  operate  effectually  on  those  to  whom  they 
have  but  little  access.  But  this  frees  them  only  par- 
tially from  blame.  For  though  prisoners  are,  by  their 
circumstances,  in  some  measure  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  Christian  benevolence,  they  are  not  entirely 
so.  £ven  during  the  time  of  their  confinement  (as 
the  labours  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  several  other  excel- 
lent persons  prove),  there  are  many  opportunities  of 
imparting  to  them  religious  instruction  and  other- 
wise benefiting  them,  which  might  have  been  ren- 
dered available,  but  which  have  not  And  after  their 
discharge  from  prison,  which  forms  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  life,  and  when  their  conduct  probably 
decides  the  future  complexion  of  their  lives,  there  is 
nothing  which  ought  to  hinder  the  benevolent  from 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  lead  them  into  the  paths  of 
good  conduct.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  these  opportunities  the  Christian 
public  are  no  doubt  very  much  to  blame. 

Probably,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  neglect 
alluded  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  light  in  which  the 
"reliffious,"  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
"  public,"  regard  convicted  criminals.  The  moment 
that  a  man  tails  under  the  power  of  the  law — the  mo- 
ment that  a  jury  of  twelve  of  his  countrymen  find 
him  guilty,  and  a  jud^e  pronounces  sentence  upon 
him — that  moment  he  is  regarded  as  a  gone  man.  He 
seems,  by  that  single  event  (and  whether  innocent  or 
guilty),  removed  at  once  and  for  ever  from  all  human 
sympathy.  There  is  no  one  to  care  either  for  his  soul 
or  his  body.  He  seems  to  be  withdrawn  altogether 
even  from  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men.  No  one 
appears  to  think  that  it  is  possible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  reclaim  him,  or  if  it  were  possible  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  disgrace  attached  even  to  the  attempt  to  do 
him  good,  or  to  bring  him  within  the  compass  of  the 
exercise  of  Christian  benevolence.  With  Cain,  a 
*'  mark**  has  been  put  upon  him,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  his  fellow-men  from  "  slaying  him,**  but 
to  secure  his  having  heaped  on  him  evil,  and  con- 
tumely, and  injury  of  every  kind. 

That  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  convicted  criminals — not  only 
among  those  who  care  little  about  religion,  but  even 
among  many  affecting  a  rather  eminent  degree  of 
piety — ^must  be  apparent  to  all.  The}r  have  only  to 
open  their  eyes  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  so. 

Now,  although  we  should  be  sorry  to  do  or  to  say 
anything  to  lessen  the  aversion  in  which  every  species 
of  crimiualitv  ought  to  be  held,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  *^  virtuous  indigna- 
tion**  launched  against  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  pei^ 
sons  alluded  to,  might  well  be  spared.  To  the  con- 
victs themselves,  individually,  the  feeling  is  in  many 
cases  unjust.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cases  in  which 
persons  are  innocently  convicted  of  crimes  (and  a  con- 
siderably lengthened  experience  in  watching  the  pro- 
cedure of  courts  of  law  m  both  ends  of  the  island,  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  much 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  apprehended),  even 
when  the  conviction  is  unexceptionable— when  the 
crime  charged  has  actually  been  committed  by  the 
convicted  party — there  are  multitudes  of  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  really  just  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  actual 
degree  of  guilt  justly  imputable.  Though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  about  which  men  are  more  apt 
to  express  an  opinion,  yet  there  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  difficult  to  judge  of  than  human  character.  Be- 
fore any  man  can  form  anything  at  all  like  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  character  of  his  neighbour — ^before 
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he  can  xmMj  axul  truly  declare  that  he  knows  how 
mneh  blame  is  due  to  him  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  how  BiQch  praise  is  due  to  him  under  certain  otlier 
circumstances — he  must  know  a  vast  deal  more  about 
him  than  one  ihan  can  possibly  know  in  a  thousand  of 
the  instances  in  which  an  opinion  is  expressed.  He  must 
know  the  original  constitution  of  his  mind.    He  must 
know  what  are  his  intellectual  defects,  and  what  are 
his  intellectual  excellencies — what  are  his  moral  de- 
fects, and  what  are  his  moral  excellencies.    He  must 
know  the  precise  proportions  in  which  he  possesses  the 
one,  and  in  which  he  is  deficient  in  the  other.  He  must 
know  whether  any  means  have  been  used  to  correct 
his  evil  propensities,  and  to  educe  his  good  ones.    He 
must  know  what  these  means  have  been,  and  thepre> 
else  effect  which  they  ])roduced  on  his  mind.    He  must 
know  all  tlie  difticulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  application  of  these  means ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  which  he  had  for  their  applica- 
tion.    He  must  know  the  sort  of  company  among 
which  the  supposed  individual  has  been  cast,  and  the 
good  or  bad  example  which  he  has  had  before  him. 
He  must  be  acquiuuted  with  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  the  effect  which 
these    circumstances   have  produced  on  him — the 
temptations  to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  and  the 
means  which  he  has  had  of  resisting  these  tempta- 
tiou&    With  all  these  particulars,  aud  a  great  many 
more  which  might  be  uetailed,  the  pei-son  attempting 
to  form  a  judgment  must  be  intimately  acquamted, 
before  he  can  form  anything  at  all  like  a  correct  opi- 
nion as  to  the  real  character  of  any  of  his  fellow-men, 
or  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  he  may  be  to  blame 
under  certain  given  circumstances.  How  many,  among 
the  virtuous  portion  of  the  community,  possess  that 
information  with  regard  tu  any  one  or  more  of  the 
convicted  criminals  whom  they  csst  away  from  them 
with  so  much  acorn  ?    We  dare  say  they  would  not 
like  to  be  told  that  even  they  themselves — the  virtu- 
ously indignant— would,  in  all  human  probability,  if 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  in  a 
similar  way.    And  yet,  what  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  not  ? 

Such  considerations  as  these  ouglit  certainly  to  in- 
duce towards  their  "  erring  brethren"  better  feelings 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  predominated  in 
society.  Society  is,  no  doubt,  bound  to  protect  itself. 
It  is  but  right  that  it  should.  But  while  doing  so, 
and  before  instituting  any  very  nice  inquiry  into  the 
degree  of  guilt  justly  attachable  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  into  the  question  whether  that  member  may 
have  done  his  duty  towards  it,  it  should  be  a  little 
more  careful  to  inquii-e  whether  it  h:i8.  in  reality, 
done  its  duty  towards  him. 

But  not  only  is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
the  criminal  population  to  which  we  have  alluded,  on 
the  pai*t  of  Christian  men,  un/ust  to  the  unhappy  in- 
dividuftls  themselves,  and  consequently  moral f^  wrong 
in  those  entertaining  it— it  is  also  directly  at  variance 
with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  All 
Christian  men  are  bound  to  search  for,  and  to  relieve, 
to  tlie  extent  of  their  means,  everj'  shaj)e,  aud  form, 
and  degree  of  human  misery.  They  are  bound  to  do 
so  by  the  tenor  of  the  religion  which  they  profess ; 
and  the  greater  the  crime  aud  the  gi'eater  the  misery, 
the  more  need  there  is  for  their  exertions,  and  the 
greater  is  the  claim  on  them  at  the  hands  of  tJieir 
erring  brethren.  Exertions  such  as  these  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  may  not  attract  to  them  much  eclat. 
They  may  not  be  followed  by  the  applause  of  the 
worui.  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  indeed,  that 
they  miffht  even  be  scouted,  and  attempted  to  be 
Unghed  down,  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  press. 
But  the  object  aimed  at  can  well  stand  all  the  ridicule 


which  might  be  directed  against  it.  The  CSiristian 
portion  of  the  public  wowd  have  no  CMme  to  be 
ashamed  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  Howwdora  Oonaey. 
And,  to  go  to  the  highest  of  all  eimupleB,  that  of 
our  SaTiour,  the  very  object  of  his  minion,  mm  deeland 
by  himself,  was  ''to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost."  His  whole  life,  so  far  as  the  events  of  it  are 
recorded  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  was  one  oon- 
tinued  courae  of  active  benevolence — of  **  going  about 
doing  good,^  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  When 
devoting  himself  to  the  recovery  of  the  outcasts  of 
society,  precisely  similar  objections  were  made  against 
him.  It  was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  mm  on 
the  part  of  the  **  respectable*'  men — the  Fhariseee — 
of  those  days,  that  he  **  received  sinners^"  that  he 
went  to  be  '^  guest  with  a  anan  that  was  a  sinner," 
that  he  ''  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.*'  Indeed, 
the  compassion  which  our  Saviour  showed  to  the  out- 
casts of  society — to  those  who  were,  by  their  dreum- 
stances  and  past  crimes,  cut  off  from  all  human  sym- 
pathy— to  the  abandoned  of  their  own  countrymen, 
the  ^*  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel" — is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  whole  of  his  history. 

With  suck  an  example  before  them,  why  should  the 
religious  public  forbear  to  enter  on  the  undertaking  ? 
The  object  is  a  noble  one.  Facts,  uncontradicted  and 
oncontradictable,  prove  that  it  is  an  attainable  one. 
Why  is  it  not  attempted  ? — Afageaina  of  Popular  In- 
formation on  Capital  and  Secondary  Ftmiskmenti. 
,  '         ■        -  ■■  —  —  -  -^-^^ 

OEIGINAL  and' SELECTED. 

HYMN  OF  PAUL  GEIIUARD. 

Commit  tby  ivays,  tliy  m>ito«s, 

Thy  wishes,  and  iliy  fears. 
To  lliiUp  wbo  with  a  Ma6ter*s  hnnd 

Directs  the  rotliii?  spheres ; 
Tlie  stars,  tlie  clouds,  the  tempeBtt, 

Fulili  liis  hi^h  decree, 
Bhall  not  his  wisdom  fiad  a  path 

Of  safety,  too,  for  thee? 

Place  in  the  Lord  thy  confidence, 

If'tbou  would 'st  huvu  it  ttnnd  ! 
Build  on  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless 

The  labours  pt  thy  hand  ! 
To  anxious  days  and  slevpieH  nij^htSf 

And  uu belie vinj;  caro, 
Go«l  never  }ielils  his  benefttJ— 

They  arc  the  fruit  ol  prayer! 

Almighty,  gracioas  Father! 

By  thee  and  thee  alone 
What  will  subserrc  the  good  of  all 

Thy  ransomed  ones  i^  known; 
And  what  thy  wisdom  ordorcth, 

Since  all  tUtDgs  iliee  obey. 
Thy  power  will  »urvly  bring  to  pass, 

In  thine  own  time  and  way. 

What,  though  that  way  mny  often 

Seem  wondVous  in  (»ur  eyes, 
'Ti»  full  of  s:racc  and  blessing, 

Is  merciful  an<l  wi.>c; 
And  when  i   is  thy  pleasure. 

To  crown  with  earthly  good. 
We  sltall  obtain  the  treasure 

Though  earth  aiid  hell  withstood! 

Then,  Christian,  banish  M>rrow; 

The  gloomy  night  of  woe 
Must  flre  before  the  beaniiiiga 

Of  Hope's  celestial  bow! 
Thy  province  is  not  rulin*:, 

ilut  sitting  meekly  still ; 
Jehovah  hohls  i  he  sceptre. 

And  he  doth  all  things  well ! 

To  llini,  then,  leare  thy  guidanoe; 

lie  tvilU  tfay  truest  weal; 
Thy  name  is  graven  on  his  heaH, 

lie  will  uphold  tltco  still ! 
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And  with  admlriag  wondor 

Thou'lt  <mn,  another  dny. 
How  roggotfnUy  ordend  wm 

Thy  pilgriiiia|{0  ia  cU^ ! 

« 

What  thongh  bia  eooforts  tairy; 

It  must  he  for  thy  good. 
And  thou  shalt  leam  'twoa  tendemera 

l^bicb  thua  thy  pmiTCra  withstood. 
Kijtht  may  be  long  and  dreary, 

Tet  suro  is  morning  prime, 
Aadthott  may'attmatthy  Fath«w^ 

Be  will  not  misa  his  timo  ! 

A  child-like  faith  shall  conqver* 

And,  lest  thy  faith  should  fail. 
Think  on  the  Christian  motto — 

' '  Faint,  yet  parauin^  still ! " 
See  God  himself  dispiajr ing, 

Tlie  pnlm  which  then  bhalt  bear, 
When  thou  in  heaven's  courts  shait  sing; 

Ilia  praise  who  brought  thee  there  I 

Grant,  Lord,  a  joyfal  ending 

To  all  our  earthly  grief; 
Grant,  too,  the  strength  to  suffer  it 

Until  thou  send  relief ! 
Then,  when  thy  servant  Death  shall  come 

To  call  ua  henee  away; 
VTe'll  find  tke  r^upktai  tarthbg  road, 

Ltad$  to  eternal  day, 

TBE  EVER.J&BBJKG  TID£. 

Thxhs  is  a  ooasciets  cTcivebbiDg  tide. 

Whose  stream  relentless  knows  again  no  flowingf 
The  boat  upon  its  current  may  not  l>ide. 

But  erer  hurry  on  the  track  'tia  going; 
Not  eyen  an  eddy  marka  this  mighty  river, 
AVhose  deep  my&terioua  waves  move  downward  ever. 

Upon  one  bank  are  scenes  of  joy  and  pleasure^ 
And  ail  is  gay  and  tree  from  care  or  woe. 

The  wavelets  trip  to  sounds  of  happy  meosorc. 
Yet  may  not  stay  as  onward  stili  they  flow; 

From  bank  to  stream  the  merry  strains  are  cast. 

But  o'er  they're  heard  one  moment  they  are  pass. 

And  they  whose  bark  coasts  down  this  sunny  side, 
Keck  not  wliat  passeth  on  the  other  shore— 

Enough  for  them  to  float  along  the  tide — 
Lisht  hearts !  each  pleasure  oalleth  still  for  more: 

"Whifo  all  is  bright  to  them  from  eartk  to  sun. 

They  measure  not  the  rapid  eour^  they  run* 

But  from  the  other  bank  of  this  dread  stream 
No  note  of  mirth  is  beard.     The  rufi9ed  wave 

Chains  on  in  darkness,  gladdened  by  no  beam 
Of  snnny  light  tho  weary  bark  ta  save; 

Tet  still  tho  dark  benighted  ship  sails  on, 

Bwiftly  as  that  the  fiiir  sun  shines  upon. 


Bight  in  the  centre  of  this  mystio  tidt 
Just  where  the  mingling  joy  and  sadneae  mnei 

From  either  shore — some  other  ships  down  glide, 
Uastcning  along  the  gulf  with  speed  as  fleet; 

To  neither  bank  the  uncertain  freights  belong. 

But  shase  aiterna^  sounds  of  griet  nod  song. 

I  said  this  ebbing  tide  flowed  not  again, 
let  meant  not  tlut  it  never  had  nn  end; 

There  is  a  vas>t  ininieutfurable  main 
Jo  which  its  roUuig  waves  musfr  certain  tend— 

An  ali-capaoious^  uever-fliled  sea — 

The  tide  is  Time — tho  main  Ktcrnity ! 

The  ebb  shall  cease !  and  they  who  on  its  breast 
Passed  heedless  down,  untuating  all  of  sorrow. 

May  never  km^w  the  fulness  ot  the  rest 

Which  waits  in  hopeiul  joy,  on  that  bright  morrow« 

The  souls  who,  by  the  darner  bank  of  time, 

Uavo  reaohed  the  goal  of  peace,  love,  light  sublion ! 


"  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it 
ia  in  tho  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it "  (Prov.  iii.  27). 

KavEit  stand  in  tdlem*8s. 

In  a  world  like  ours; 
Looking  on  while  others  toil: 

Heedless  of  thy  power:!.  , 

While  tliou  hast  an  ear  to  list 
^      Ton  tale  of  woe: 
While  at  sight  of  others'  tears 
Thine  own  eyes  o*erflow; 


While  thott  hast  a  h«att  to  fool 

Sympathy  and  love, 
And  thy  voioo  eon  lift  a  prayer 

To  the  Lord  above; 

8ay  not  thon  hast  nought  to  givo—         , 

Nouffht  to  ojill  thine  own: 
Life's  best  pleasures  do  not  spring 

From  one  aouroe  alono. 

Shining  gold  may  often  foil 

Comfort  to  impart — 
Burning  eloquooco  may  fail 

Coldly  on  the  heart ; 

Where  a  sympathising  tear. 

Loving  word  or  smile. 
Might  tho  wounded  spirit  hoal, 

borrow's  night  beguile. 

'Twos  tho  widow*a  mito  which  onUod 

Blessings  from  tlia  Lord, 
Not  the  lavish  treasures  thrown 

From  tho  rioh  man's  board. 

Givo  tlie  weak  a  helping  hand; 

Nerve  him  by  thy  might; 
Gently  lead  the  erring  one 

Back  to  paths  of  right. 

Ever  let  the  wanderer  foel| 

On  hia  homeward  traok. 
That  from  one  ho  may  receive 

Warmest  welcome  baok. 

With  the  motnuer  shed  a  tear; 

Smile  thou  with  the  gay; 
Help  the  weary  bear  his  load; 

Cheer  his  lonely  way. 

Ne'er  bo  idle,  where  thy  hand 

Hath  the  power  to  bless; 
Nor  bo  silent  when  tiiy  voioo 

Might  console  distress. 

Follow  in  thy  Master's  steps — 

Tread  the  path  he  trod; 
£ver,  with  untiring  zeal. 

Working  whac  is  good, 

-^Chrietian  Obstrvmr^. 


JLOWEBS. 
<•  Consider  the  lUies  of  tho  field." 

Ya  beauteous  things,  I  love  to  stray 

Among  you  in  your  verdant  beds. 
And  see  yuu  shake  the  dews  away,         « 

As  joyous  wave  your  brilliant  heads. 
'Twas  said  by  one,  that  ye  have  wasted. 

Unseen,  your  sweets  on  deaert  air, 
Beoause,  alas !  by  uiau  uutasted. 

Though  bird,  beast,  insect,  might  be  there. 

O !  modest  and  profound  decision. 
That  man  aieno  your  worth  observes  i 

As  though  nought  clae  was  blest  witii  vision 
Or  »y»tum  oi  olfactory  nerves. 

Pray  bow  knew  lie  that  all  man  misses 

is  wastMd  on  the  Uoson,  air  i 
Or  that  the  bee-hke  bird  that  kisses. 

The  blobbom,  sees  no  beauty  there. 

But  there's  no  desert !  air  and  eurth 
With  lium  ot  sooiient  being  rings; 

Tho  spot  that  gives  a  flow 'ret  birtn 
Is  quickly  fuuued  by  insect  wiugs. 

Tes,  beauteous  things,  1  love  to  stray 

Among  yen  in  your  verdant  bed. 
To  mark  your  Hvaven-oidaiued  array. 

And  breathe  the  sweetness  round  you  spread. 
And  oft  among  you  when  I  wander, 

Will  serious  tuougUb  oxpaaa  her  wings,  « 
And,  taught  by  you,  uiy  spint  ponder 

On  higtier  una  on  holier  things. 

Proofs  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love. 

Who  olad  you  m  a  garb  so  tair. 
Ye  bid  me  hope  that  i  may  prove 

An  object  ot  Hi:)  guardian  euro. 

Te  bid  me  hope  that  He  who  wrought 
Such  glorious  robeo  lor  fading  graao, 

Will  not  oast  ofl;  it  humbly  sought. 
His  creatures  of  a  nobler  class. 
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Baptism  and  the  Supper.— These  "Divine  ordi- 
nauces  and  sacraments,"  as  most  other  Christian 
professors  style  sprinkling  or  immersion  in  water, 
and  partaking  periodically  of  bread  and  wine  in 
memory  of  Christ's  death,  are  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  AchiU  Herald's  controversy  with  Friends;  and 
we  now  propose  briefly  to  examine  his  line  of  argu- 
mentation. 

Our  former  statement  of  the  viewjof  Friends  in 
regard  to  baptism,  is  said  by  the  AchiU  Herald  to 
have  been  to  this  effect:  there  are  two  baptisms — the 
one  outward,  by  water,  which  man  can  administer ; 
the  other  inward,  by  the  Spirit,  which  the  Lord  alone 
can  dispense.  "  To  this  statement,"  says  the  iTera^c^, 
"no  well  instructed  Christian  can  object.  But 
mark,"  he  continues,  "the  folly  into  which  The  British 
Friend  is  betrayed,  by  the  desperate  determination 
to  defend  a  system  which  is  truly  indefensible.  Hd 
admits  that  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation, but  then  he  says  it  is  the  inward  baptism,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Christ  designed  to  be 
perpetual."  On  this  the  AchiU  Herald  thus  proceeds: 
"What!  when  the  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  and 
their  followers  in  the  ministry,  to  the  end  of  this 
dispensation,  to  teach  and  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father' and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  he 
command  man  profanely  to  attempt  to  do  what  God 
had  reserved  in  his  own  power?*'  We  must,  how- 
ever, entreat  the  Herald  not  to  run  so  fast :  he  must 
not  thus 

"  Fling  at  our  head  conTiction  in  the  lump. 
And  gain  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump. ' 

No.    He  ought  first  to  show  or  at  least  endeavour  to 

show  (though  we  know  it  to  be  more  than  he  can 

accomplish),  that  the  "baptizmg"  commanded  in  the 

text,  was  to  be  understood  as  baptism  with  water. 

To  flay  it  could  have  been  no  other,  because  man  was 

competent  for  no  more,  is  a  fallacious  assumption. 

Though  the  one  true  baptism  is  that  of  Christ,  by 

the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  may  be  witnessed  through  the 

instrumentality  of  man.    Have  we  not  a  satisfactory 

proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the 

family  of  Cornelius  the  centurion^    "And  as  I  began 

to  speak,*'  says  the  apostle,  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 

them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.    Then  remembered 

I  the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  he  said,  John  indeed 

baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 

the  Holy  Ghost."     Now,  we  ask  the  Achill  Herald 

was  not  this  an  exemplification  of  fulfilling  Christ's 

command  to  "teach,  baptizing?"     It  is  true,  the 

apostle  afterwards  queried  "  can  any  man  forbid  iPater, 

that  these  should  not  be  baptized?"    The  text  also 

informs  us,  that  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized 


in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  obaerv'able,  that 
the  apostle's  words  are  not  those  which  are  supposed 
to  sanction  or  command  water  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20);  from  which  it  is  natui^ally  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  baptism  which  the  apostle  thought  no  man 
can  forbid,  was  not  enjoined  by  him  in  virtue  of  his 
Divine  Master^s  commission;  because  it  is  indisput- 
ably clear,  that  Peter  considered  the  centurion  and 
his  company  had  experienced  the  one  true  and  saving 
baptism  of  Christ,  when  the  circumstance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  falling  upon  them  caused  him  to  remem- 
ber his  Lord's  promise  in  regard  to  this  baptism. 

What  now  becomes  of  the  Achill  Heralds  query, 
"  did  Christ  command  man  profanely  to  attempt  what 
God  had  reserved  in  his  own  power?"  Surely  he 
cannot  accuse  an  apostle  of  profanity,  when  he  thus, 
as  we  have  seen,  fulfilled  the  apostolic  commission — 
to  "  teach,  baptizing^  Our  contemporary  says  of  the 
apostles,  that  "  their  dealing  was  with  the  outward 
ordinance — the  inward  grace  being  dispensed  accord- 
ing to  God's  sovereign  pleasure."  We  cheerfully 
admit  that  the  apostles  did  deal  with  the  outward 
ordinance;  but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  their 
practice  was  dictated  by  the  text  in  Matt.  xxviiL 
19,  20.  For  even  though  we  may  suppose,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Peter,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
ministry,  did  believe  it  right  to  enjoin  water  baptism, 
we  are  not  left  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  his  views 
upon  this  outward  rite  at  a  maturer  stage  of  his  expe- 
rience; when  he  tells  us,  that  the  baptism  "  which  now 
saves  us,  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh.''  Here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  two  baptisms 
—the  one  effecting  only  "the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,"  the  other  realizing  "  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  toward  God."  The  apostle  does  not 
leave  us  in  any  doubt;  he  does  not  say  that  water 
baptism  is  Christ's  baptism  or  any  integral  part  of  it. 
He  has  neither  a  direct  nor  remote  hint  tliat,  notwith- 
standing its  inutility f  we  are  yet  to  practise  water 
baptism  in  obedience  to  any  of  Christ's  commands; 
but  simply,  yet  fully  and  explicitly,  he  declai^es  that 
the  baptism  which  now  saves  is  not  that  with  outteard 
water. 

Equally  explicit  to  this  effect,  is  the  apostle  Paul 
His  testimony  is  this :  "Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize 
but  to  preach  the  gospel."  Does  he  not  also  tlmnk 
God  that  he  had  baptized  so  few  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  the  practice  was 
likely  to  lead  to  abuse.  Had  water  baptism,  however, 
formed  any  pai-t  of  the  apostle's  imperative  duty  or 
commission,  we  cannot  believe  he  would  have  held 
himself  exempt  from  fulfilling  it  on  that  account 
"He  would  have  performed  the  rite  in  question,  in  a 
legitimate. way;  and  guarded  it  from  abuse,  both  as 
resulting  from  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  other 
administrators  of  the  same. 

The  apostle  could  not  possibly  mean  he  was  not 
sent  to  baptize  with  the  one  true  and  saving  baptism 
of  Christ,  seeing  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  not 
a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  apostles;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  often  happened  unto  him  as 
with  Peter,  that  as  he  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost  M 
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on  bia  hearera  and  baptized  them.    From  liis  lan- 
guage in  snndry  pas&agea  of  his  epistles,  Paul  gives 
lis  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  baptism,  with  not  less 
pi'ccision  than  Peter.    He  declares  that  there  is  but 
^one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  J*    Then  as  to 
the  efecU  of  this  one  baptism,  he  says,  ^*  as  many  as 
were  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.**    That 
this  "  putting  on,"  was  not  to  be  undei-atood  as  sim- 
ply a  professing  of  his  name^  we  also  learn  from  the 
apostle's  words  when  he  says,  '^If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  M  a  tiew  creature^    Is  either  infant  or  adult 
made  a  new  creatui*e  in  virtue  of  sprinkling  or  im- 
mersion?   This  "putting  on,"  hy  prox^j  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  his  own  account  in  the  other,  has  no 
necessary  connection  with    the  change  which,   the 
apostle  declares,  is  experienced  by  those  who  have 
realljff  not  nomincdly  ptU  on  Christ  and  are  in  Ilim 
—  even  that  of  the  "new  creature,"  a  "  being  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 

We  intended  on  this  occasion  to  have  noticed  our 
contemporary's  observations  in  regard  to  the  Supper, 
but  must  leave  them  to  a  future  opportunit}'.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  here  to  advert  to  one  remark 
of  the  Herald—ihsiX  "a  jealous  regard  for  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Christianity  seems  to  be  the  feeling  which 
has  betrayed  Friends  into  an  uudutiful  and  irreverent 
rejection  of  the  plain  command  of  Christ  and  his  in- 
spired apostles." 

Nothing  would  be  easier  for  us  than  to  show 
wherein  the  Achill  Herald^  and  other  advocates  for 
typical  rites,  disregard  the  commands  of  Christ— com- 
mands much  more  uumistukeably  plain.    Would  not 
our  contemporary  think  us  uncharitable,  were  we  to 
characterize  such  disregard  as  **  an  undutiful  and  ir- 
reverent rejection  of  Christ's  commands  V*   We  think 
he  would  be  justified  in  so  charging  us,  because  the 
course  which  we  may  look  upon  as  uudutiful  and  ir- 
reverent in  them,  might  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
different  interpretation  pat  upon  those  commands. 
Now  because  Friends  have,  as  they  think,  scriptural 
reoAon^  as  well  as  right ^  to  differ  from  other  professors 
in  re^ird  to  baptism  and  the  Supper,  is  it  just  or 
charitable — is  it  doing  as  he  would  be  done  to— for  the 
editor  of  the  AchiU  Herald  to  stigmatize  Friends  as 
setting  aside  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  being  unduti- 
ful and  irreverent  in  rejecting  the  plain  command  of 
Christ?    The  charge  is  one  of  such  palpable  absurdity, 
that  it  cannot  but  excite  sm-prise,  how  any  one  in  this 
reading  and  enlightened  age,  not  to  speak  of  professed 
teachers,  should  not  be  ashamed  to  make  it. 

We  see  no  good  purpose  which  it  would  serve  to 
notice  the  remarks  of  the  Herald  upon  our  reply  to 
its  previous  strictures,  in  reference  to  baptism.  In- 
deed, they  are  so  trifling,  that  it  would  be  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  readers  to  dwell  upon  them.  We  must 
again  entreitt  our  contemporary  to  take  the  trouble 
carefully  to  peruse  Barclay's  Apology  on  this,  among 
other  points,  by  which  Friends  are  distinguished  from 
the  generality  of  Christian  professors;  assured  as  we 
are,  that  however  far  he  may  remain  from  coinciding 
with  Friends,  he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  been  mistaken;  and  that  it  is  not  from  a 


desire  to  reject  the  Scriptures^  or  the  plain  commands 
of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles,  that  they  differ 
from  other  denominations ;  but  rather  fron»^a  desire 
after  an  entire  conformity  with  both — in  order  to  the 
restoring  of  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity.  The 
view  which  Friends  have  ever  held  in  regard  to  the 
entirely  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  baptism,  is  a 
comi^lete  safeguard  against  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences naturally  to  be  apprehended  from  a  belief  in 
the  outward  rite  being  imperative,  even  causing  people 
to  suppose  that  having  07ice  undergone  tliis  ceremony 
in  the  sliape  of  sprinkling 'or  iwwcmon,  they  have 
really  partaken  of  the  baptism  of  Christ;  which  is  not 
limited  to  one  single  ceremony,  but  to  be  repeatedly 
experienced  by  the  Christian  believer,  that  so  his  in- 
tem.al  impurities,  comimrable  to  the  dross,  and  the 
tin,  and  the  reprobate  silver,  may  be  washed  away; 
until  the  old  man  and  his  deeds,  which  are  corrupt, 
shall  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man,  renewed  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,  shall  be  put  on. 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — Robert 
LiNDSET,  of  Brighouse,  having  been  liberated  by  his 
Monthly  Meeting  in  9th  Month,  for  religious  service 
among  Friends  in  the  noi*thern  and  middle  parts  of 
Ireland,  is  now  engaged  in  discharge  of  the  same. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  our  said  friend,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of 
Ii*elan  1. 

Joseph  and  Eliza  Ann  Hopkiics  had  a  certificate 
granted  them  by  Broughton  and  Gainsborough 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  17th  ult.,  for  paying  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  Friends  and  others  in  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Bedfordshire  and  Herts,  and  in  that  of 
Norfolk,  &c.;  also,  to  a  few  meetings  in  Suffolk  and 
Essex. 

Hannah  B.  Smith,  with  a  minute  from  Bristol 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in* 
Westmoreland,  &c.,  has  been  engaged,  in  company 
with  Mary  Wright,  an  elder  belonging  to  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  prosecuting  the  service  in  the 
meetings  comprising  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Sed- 
bergh,  Kichmond,  and  Swarthmore. 

Since  our  last  notice,  Sarah  Squire  has  completed 
all  her  engagements  in  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
in  which  she  visited  all  the  families  of  Friends,  and 
most  of  those  who  profess  with  them.  She  left 
Dublin  on  Third-day,  the  21st  ult.,  for  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

Bebbcca  Sturges  and  Caroune  Parken  had  a 
meeting  with  the  Friends  of  Macclesfield,  on  Sixth- 
day  morniug,  the  24th  ult,  and  a  public  meeting 
with  the  inhabitants  in  the  evening;  and  intended 
being  at  Morley  Meeting,  on  First-day,  the  26th. 

Jacob  Green,  of  Ballinderxy  Monthly  Meetings 
has  been  liberated  for  religious  service  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster. 

SoPHLA  Alexander,  held  a  public  meeting  on  the 
30th  of  9th  Month,  in  the  British  School-room,  at 
Bowdon,  near  Manchester.  On  the  morning  of  10th 
Month  Ist,  she  had  also  a  public  meeting  in  Friends* 
meeting-house,  Manchester,  to  which  the  more  opu- 
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lent  of  the  citdseDS  were  invited.  Oa  Fonrth-daj, 
the  8th  ult,  iaetead  of  Fifth,  a  public  meeting  at 
Liyerpool,  to  which  the  higher  chieeee  were  partica- 
Urly  invited,  and  also  thoee  who  had  onoe  heean  con- 
neeted  with  our  Society.  Soon  after  this  meeting, 
ahe  returned  to  Preston,  intending  to  have  a  public 

meeting  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  finished  her  reli- 
gious labour  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterly 
Meeting  with  a  public  meeting  at  Hebden  Bridge. 

On  his  way  home  from  Ireland,  John  Finch  Marsh 
was  at  Liverpool  meeting  on  First-day  the  5th  ult., 
and  also  on  Fourth-day,  the  8th,  at  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed as  above,  for  S.  Alexander. 


Ah BRiCA  —  The  Presidential  Elbctxon.  —  By 
latest  accounts  from  the  United  States,  it  wonid 
seem  as  if  the  successful  candidate  would  be  Buehanan, 
he  who  has  the  support  of  the  slaveholders.  We  con- 
fess our  unwillinguess,  however,  to  give  up  hope 
of  Fremont,  the  anti-sLiveiy  candidate  and  the  advo- 
cate of  free  trade,  being  elected.  He  is  nol,  it  is  true, 
anti-slavery,  in  the  fall  meaning  of  tlie  term,  being 
only  prepared,  like  many  more  of  his  countrymen  who 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  slave,  to  confine  the  horrid 
system  of  bondage  within  its  present  limits,  and  henoe  j 
opposed  to  its  introduction  into  Kansas;  still  with  one 
like  Fremont  at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  in 
addition  to  one  of  similar  principles  already  in  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
when  we  consider,  that  the  well-beiug — may  we  not 
say,  for  time  and  eternity — of  between  t/iree  and 
four  miHioM  of  davei  is  bound  up  in  this  question, 
surely  it  must  be  the  devout  aspiration  of  every 
friend  to  the  liberation  of  the  bondman,  that  He,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  who,  as 
the  rivers  of  water,  turueth  them  whithersoever  He 
will,  may  so  over-rule  in  the  coming  election,  as  that 
the  result  shall  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  slave. 

To  justify,  or  even  palliate  vice,  is  inconsistent  with 
truth,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue ;  and  there- 
fore can  never  belong  to  rwil  candour,  which  is  exer- 
cised on  the  circumstance  of  the  person,  not  on  the 
crime  itself. 

The  greatest  and  most  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
was  during  that  period  when  Chiistiuns  did  not  in- 
terfere with  war,  and  whilst  they  would,  in  fiict,  suffer 
death  rather  than  make  resistance.  But  when  Con- 
stantine  professed  faith  in  Christ— when  the  Church 
was  decorated  with  the  imperial  purple — when  her 
coffers  were  filled  with  gold — when  armies  obeyed 
her  mandate,  and  war  thundered  in  her  voice;  ahe 
soon  became  a  repudiated  harlot,  and  then  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  retired  to  the  wilderness. 

The  gospel  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy :  its  grand 
law  is  love  ;  its  great  Author  was  the  messenger  of 
life,  and  not  of  death ;  he  came  not  to  condemn,  but 
to  pardon ;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  s^ive,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  The  law  dispensation  is 
justly  called  the  ministration  of  death ;  it  abounded 
in  bloody  sacrifices  and  bloody  rites,  and  was,  as  a 
system  of  civil  government,  supported  and  sanctioned 
by  bloody  penalties.  These  were  altogether  abolished 
in  Christ ;  and  the  last  blood  sanctioned  by  the  Divine 
law,  flowed  in  the  blood  of  the  atonement. 
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Thus  reeignatioii  must  be  fohaded  on  a  prtneipli 
which  never  can  be  shaken ;  it  must  be  a  real  senti* 
ment  of  the  heart,  inspired  bv  a  motive  sufficient  to 
excite  and  to  support  it ;  and  this  can  be  no  other 
than  a  sincere  love  of  God,  and  that  firm  confidence 
whidi  is  inspired  by  the  oonsideration  that  all  events 
are  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  wisdom  ami  goodncM 
fure  infinite  as  his  power. — Jane  Bawdier, 

Belioion  brings  its  pains,  just  because  it  comea 
from  heaven  to  maintain  a  deadly  couflict  in  the  soul 
with  principles  and  dispositions  which  are  rebellious 
against  heaven,  and  destructive  to  the  soul  itself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  thoughtless  or  unknowing  than 
the  strain  in  which  some  have  indulged  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  it,  as  if  it  were  all  facility  and  enjoy- 
ment. You  have  possibly  heard  or  i^ead  graceful 
periods  of  descant  on  the  subject,  repi*esenting,  to 
young  people  especially,  that  their  unsophisticated 
principiee,  their  lively  perception  of  the  good  and  the 
fair,  their  generous  sentiments,  their  uncontaminated 
affections  are  so  much  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of 
iety,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease  for  them — 
or  such  as  you — to  enter  on  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  life.  Some  little  obstruction  surmounted, 
one  light  spring  made,  and  you  gain  the  walks  of 
Eden !  Did  you  believe  it?  If  you  did,  what  una^ 
countable  caprice,  what  pure  wantonness  of  perversity 
could  it  be  that  withheld  you  I  Or,  if  you  were  in- 
duced to  make  some  short  attempt  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment, did  you  not  wonder  how  it  should  happen, 
by  a  peculiar  untowardness  in  your  case,  that  these 
youthful  qualities,  so  congenial  with  piety,  and  so  easy 
to  be  resolved  into  it,  &d  neveilheless  prove  obsti- 
nately repugnant  to  the  union  ?  Did  you  not  think, 
Why,  then,  this  aversion  to  read  the  Bible,  or  to  ' 
retire  for  serious  meditation  and  devotional  exercise, 
or  to  any  act  of  duty  to  be  done  simply  in  obedience 
to  God?  But  the  declamation  you  had  heard  was 
idle  rhetoric,  or  wretched  ignorance. — Fatter.  I 

Shall  a  Christian  take  up  the  trade  of  killing  | 
men  ?    He  had  better  fall  down  humbly  before  God,  , 
and  beg  for  his  own  life.    Shall  a  Chiistian  shed  his  | 
brother's  blood?    Far  better  had  he  apply  to  the 
blood  of  the  atonement  to  obtain  his  own  pardon. 
Shall  a  Christian  attempt  to  seize  the  rod  of  ven- 
geance, and  send  the  wicked  to  endless  perdition  I 
God  forbid  it:  rather  let  him  devote  his  time^  and 
the  remainder  of  his  probationary  state,  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  Him  who  hath  said,  "Vengeance  \a 
mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

If  the  Christian  Church,  in  its  various  sections  and 
members,  has  long  lain  under  the  Divine  dispkiwure, 
for  rushing  with  eagerness  into  wars  set  on  foot  to 
gratify  pride  and  ambition ;  if  war  in  itself  adds  incal- 
culably to  the  number  and  weight  of  human  calami- 
ties ;  and  if  a  due  abhorrence  of  war,  and  the  prevsr 
lence  of  pacific  sentiments,  would  no  less  benefit 
nations  as  bodies  politic,  than  the  Church  as  a  religiom 
community,  it  snrely  is  the  duty  of  every  one  viewing 
things  in  this  light,  to  spare  no  exertions  to  efieci  a 
change  of  sentiment. 

The  unpopularity,  nay,  the  abolition  of  war,  de- 
pends on  one  idea — the  noble,  the  benevolent,  the 
magnanimous  thought — that  man  s/tall  ceaee  to  kiU 
hie  brother:  and  how  far  that  thought  corresponds 
with  that  grand  and  perfect  law,  "*  Thau  ahedi  ioveihjf 
neighbour  as  thytelfy'  I  leave  it  for  every  one  to  judge 
The  Christian  is  commanded  to  ovei*come  evil  with 
good.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Tlie  same  in- 
spired authority  shall  answer:  "If  thine  enenry 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirat,  give  him  drink.^  O 
how  unlike  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  revenge  1  How 
unlike  the  dictates  of  the  human  heart  1  How  unlike 
the  conduct  of  mankind ! 
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DR.    JOHN   KITTO. 
( Comiumed  from  page  297.) 
Books  and  pliilosophy  are  no  doubt  very  good  things^ 
bat  reading  could  not  fill  a  hungry  storoadi,  nor  lite- 
ratare  purchase  a  new  coat;  and  as  Ritto  was  gup- 
ported  Dy  subscription,  and  received  no  salary  for  his 
almost  sinecure  office,  it  became  needful  to  obtain  for 
him  some  situation  of  a  more  permanent  and  profit- 
able nature.    There  lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  fair 
city  of  Exeter,  a  gentleman  of  literary  habits  and 
pre-eminent  piety,  who  followed  the  easy  profession 
of  a  dentist,  and  who,  attracted  by  the  singular  his- 
tory and  remarkable  talents  of  the  deaf  lad,  gene- 
rously offered  to  receive  him  as  a  gratuitous  pupil, 
and,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  to  allow  him  a 
salary,  which,  in  addition  to  his  board  and  lodging, 
must  have  seemed  a  princely  revenue  to  the  youth 
who  had  once  attained  a  maximum  inoonie  of  two- 
pence a-week  by  mudlarking  in  Button  Pool!    This 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Groves,  whose  JowrruU  of  the 
FUigue  in  Bagdad  afterwards  excited  such  awful 
interest  in  Britain,  and  under  whose  roof  Kitto  now 
fonnd  a  really  and  thoroughly  Christian  home.    "  He 
is  not  a  Methodist,"  writes  his  pupil — "  a  Oilyinist — a 
Lutheran — or  a  Papist.    What,  then,  is  he  ?  a  Deist, 
a  Unitarian,  an  Antinomtan  1   No.   He  is  one  of  those 
rather  singular  characters,  a  Bible  Christian,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus — not  nominally, 
but  practically  and  really  sud^.    A  man  so  devotedly, 
so  fervently  attached  to  the  Scriptures,  I  never  knew 
before,  and  this  is  the  best  criterion  lean  furnish  you 
of  judging  of  his  character  and  deposition."    There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  singalar  catholicity  of 
Krtto's  own  religion,  and  the  absence  of  even  the  re- 
motest tinge  of  sectarianism  from  his  writings,  maybe 
traced  in  no  small  degree  to  his  early  connection 
with  this  Christian  character;  nor  is  it  less  oei^tain 
that  the  great  change  in  his  religious  history  to  which 
the  cause  of  scriptural  Christianity  is  so  largely  in- 
debted, was  mainly  decided  by  his  intercoui^se  with 
that  singularly  devoted  man  of  Grod.     Under  that 
roof  Kitto  first  learned  the  meaning  of  a  word  which 
afterwards  became  the  principle  of  his  life  and  the 
key  to  all  his  labours,  and  the  one  engrossing  desire 
of  his  new  nature — usefulness.    Of  this   blessed 
word,  Mr.  Groves  himself  was  about  to  furnish  an 
eminent  illustration.    Impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  duty  called  him  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  he  had  entered  himself  at  Trinity 
College,  ]>ublin,  and  had  kept  his  terms  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  degree  prior  to  ordination,  and 
was  at  this  period  about  to  abandon  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession of  £1200  per  annum,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.    In  conse- 
quence of  thpse  missioTiary  plans,  the  connection  be- 
tween Mr.  Groves  and  Kitto  was  dissolved  for  a 
time,  but  only  to  be  afterwai'ds  renewed  with  still 
greater  permanency.     We  now,  therefore,  find  our 
friend  an  inmate  of  the  Church  Missionary  College 
at  Islington,  receiving  instruction  as  a  printer,  with 
a  view  to  his  future  employment  at  one  of  the  presses 
in  the  foreign  stations  of  the  society. 

Kitto*s  attachment  to  litei-ature,  however,  seems 
to  have  led  to  some  relaxation  of  "diligence  in  his  busi- 
ness," and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  ofiices  of  Mr. 
Groves  and  his  other  friends,  who  induced  him  to  i*e- 
voke  his  hasty  resignation  of  his  employment,  the 
consequence  might  have  been  an  entire  change  in 
his  future  destiny.  Though  not  wholly  fauL^ess,  we 
cazmot  think  he  was  altogether  to  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  he  had  evidently  presumed  that  his  employ- 
ment was  not  to  be  wholly  mechanical;  and  to  exclude 
him  from  all  literary  labour  and  enjoyment,  was  to 
deprive  him  of  a  second  sense.    What  more  unnatural 


and  harsh,  than  to  blame  one  with  his  tastes,  and,  we 
may  add,  his  privations,  for  devoting  his  unemployed 
time  to  his  own  mental  improvement,  instead  of 
lounging  about  the  office  when  there  was  actually 
nothmg  for  him  to  do?  Still,  his  friends  thought  him 
in  the  wrong,  and  some  of  them  illustrated,  in  their 
practices,  the  proverb,  **  A  brother  offended  is  harder 
to  be  won  than  a  strong  city,"  for  they  manifested 
towards  Kitto  a  coolness  which  years  did  not  remove. 
What  a  desperately  unenviable  lot  is  that  of  a  penni- 
less prot6ge!  How  often  has  such  an  unhappy  being 
to  cry,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends!" 

Kitto  was  next  transferred  to  Malta,  were  he  did 
not  long  remain  at  his  uncongenial   employment. 
After  the  little  fracas  at  Islington,  he  was  now  more 
rigidly  watched,  and  less  indnlgently  treated  than 
before.     It  is  true  that  he  conscientiously  fulfilled  his 
labours,  and  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a-day  he  wrought 
at  his  types  as  skilfully  and  rapidly  as  his  fellow- 
printers;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  leisure 
time  was  deemed  objectionable,  since  "it  did  not  leave 
a  sufficient  portion  for  exercise  and  sleep!"     We  do 
not  write  under  the  slightest  influence  of  the  "furor 
bio^phicus,"  when  we  avow  our  belief,  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced as  that  of  a  juryman,  that  Kitto  was  de- 
cidedly and  unequivocally  ill-used.     Had  he  spent  an 
equal  portion  of  his  time  "  in  lolling  on  the  soffa,  and 
smoking  his  pipe,  all  would  have  been  well,  no  blame 
would  have  been  imputed  to  him."    But  if  a  man  con- 
scientiously fulfils  his  allotted  hours  of  labour,  has  any 
employer  the  right  to  dictate  to  him  whether  he  shall 
spend  his  evenings  in  reading  or  lounging — whether 
he  shall  write  or  smoke  from  seven  to  ten — or  whether 
he  sliall  sleep  six  hours  or  eight?    All  that  he  has  a 
right  to  reouire  is,  that  his  employ^  shall  maintain  a 
good  moral  character,  and  shall  do  his  work  well. 
And  the  limite  which  bound  the  rights  of  an  indi- 
vidual employer,   define  those  of  a  committee.     If 
Kitto  fulfilled  his  duties  faithfully  and   well,  what 
tyranny  to  lock  up  the  man's  intellect,  and  tell  him 
**  that  the  habits  of  his  mind  were  Hkeli/{\\)  to  disqua- 
lify him  for  that  steady  and  persevering  discharge  of 
his  duties  which  they  considered  as  indispensably  re- 
quisite!"    His  duties  were  defined — his  literary  tastes 
did  not  interfere  with  these  duties;  and  every  man  of 
common  sense  will  bear  ts  out  when  we  say  that  his 
dismissal,  for  a  "  likeliehood,''  was  an  act  of  arbitrary 
tyranny.     It.  ia,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  the 
severe  shock  which  his  .affections  had  shortly  before 
received,  had  occasioned  a  serious  illness,  from  which 
he  recovered  but  slowly,  and  which  seems  to  have 
unfitted  him  for  maintaining  a  standing  position  at 
his  printing  desk  for  any  length  of  time.     It  is  also 
no  more  than  justice  to  state,  that  "  on  his  arrival  in 
EngLind,  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  no  doubt  conscious  of  their  severity,  allowed 
him  a  quarterns  salary  to  meet  his  expenses,  and  placed 
£30  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Groves  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hansard,  to  assist  him  in  establi^hiug  himself  in  some 
permanent  situation.** 

Kitto  must  now  resolve  himself  into  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  "  What  shall  I  eat?  What  shall 
I  drink?  Wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothedr'  These 
were  the  questions  which  he  had  to  solve.  But  his 
life  had  been  one  perpetual  war  with  difficulties,  a 
constant  succession  of  shifts  and  expedient?  for  bread; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  boy  who  wrote  a  book, 
and  illustrated  it  with  a  frontispiece,  for  a  penny,  who 
printed  **  Lodgings  to  Let,'*  and  hawked  shop  tickets 
for  a  halfpruny  a-piece,  and  who  followed  the  noble 
profession  of  a  chiffonier  in  Sutton  Pool,  for  twopence 
a-week,  would  starve  for  want  of  sufficient  ingenuity 
to  invest  a  capital  of  thirty  pounds!  His  own  plan 
was  to  establish  a  small  cii'culatiug  library  and  book- 
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seller's  shop  in  a  suburb  of  Devonport  But  the  kind 
and  constant  friend  who  knew  his  real  worth,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  a  situation  as  superintendent  of  *a  pri- 
vate printing-press  at  Teignmouth,  and  Kitto  now 
met  him  in  London  previous  to  his  departure  for  Bag- 
dad,  with  a  view  of  bidding  kim  a  loDg,  perhaps  a 
final  farewell.  But  the  result  was  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  Elitto's  prospects.  The  farewell  was  changed 
into  a  closer  connection  than  ever ;  and  as  the  tutor 
of  his  children,  Kitto  became  the  companion  in  travel, 
in  danger,  and  amid  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
death,  of  that  excellent  Christian  cnaracter,  of  whom 
he  wrote,  "  I  must  ever,  as  I  do  now,  love,  respect, 
and  admire  him  beyond  any  man  it  has  hitherto  oeen 
my  privilege  to  know."  His  early  dreams  were  now 
to  be  realized,  and  by  personal  travel  and  observa- 
tion, he  was  about  to  .acquire  that  knowledge  of  Orien- 
tal scenes  and  customs  which  prepared  him  to  become 
incomparably  the  best  illustrator  of  the  Book  of  God, 
the  author  of  the  Pictorial  Bible. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  anything  like  copious  extracts  from  those  sin- 
gularly graphic  journals  and  letters,  which  lend  its 
principal  charm  to  the  memoir.  Mr.  Byland  has 
made  use  of  these  with  such  judiciousness  and  good 
taste,  that  the  volume  is  substantially  an  autobio- 
graphy, and  may  rank  with  the  lives  of  Foster  and 
Arnold,  in  point  of  interest  and  literary  skill;  and  we 
can  only  trust,  that  our  imperfect  sketch  will  whet 
the  appetites  of  our  readers,  and  induce  them  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  the  work.    To  resume,  then — 

Great  Britain  and  Turkey  being  at  this  time  (1829) 
at  war,  our  travellers  behoved  to  accomplish  their 
lourney  to  Bagdad,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Asti-acan.  Are  any  of  our  readera 
bitten  by  the  emigration  mania?  Then  what  think 
they  of  this  proposal? — 

'*  Shortly  after  leaving  Mi  navel,  we  came  to  a  very 
fine,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent^  level  district.  The 
soil  is  verv  good,  producing  hay  spontaneously,  and  I 
thought  the  place  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  B  ussian  govemme at 
is  so  friendly  to  agricultural  enterprise,  that  I  should 
think  it  much  more  reasonable  for  emigrants  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  of  the  fiue  but  neglected  districts  of  this 
vast  empire  than  to  the  New  World,  the  Swan  Biver, 
and  other  out-of-the-way  places.  Here  also  the  price 
of  labour  is  cheap;  horses  and  oxen  may  be  had  for  a 
trifle,  so  may  sheep  and  other  live  stock  connected 
with  a  farm.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  politi- 
cal relations  between  England  and  Russia  render 
such  a  situation  precariouii,  it  may  he  replied  that  the 
Scotch  agricultural  colony  at  Karass  was  not  at  all 
molested  during  the  last  war  between  the  two 
powers." 

Or  what  think  our  administrative  reformers  of  the 
following? — 

**  About  five  iu  the  morning  we  drove  past  some  sol- 
diers who  were  mending  the  road.  On  provincial  sta- 
tions, soldiers  are  generally  employed  in  such  un mili- 
tary duties,  besides  doing  everytliing  for  themselves. 
English  soldiers  would  not  bear  this(?),  but  were  their 
great  leisure  employed  on  such  useful  works,  their  cha- 
racter would  become  less  notorious  for  depravity  and 
dissipation.'' 

During  this  protracted  journey,  Kitto  met  with  a 
narrow  escape.  Having  a  high-spirite  1  horse,  and 
finding  something  amiss  with  the  saddle,  he  got  off 'to 
set  it  right  Being  thus  detained  some  distance  behind 
the  rest  of  his  party,  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  than 
bis  steed  dartea  off  with  uncontrollable  impatience  to 
overtake  the  others,  and  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
animal  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  Kitto  was  thrown 
off,  and  fell  with  great  force  into  a  hole  full  of  stones, 


sand,  and  water,  which'  he  said  fitted  him  as  exactly 
as  if  it  had  been  made  for  him.  Providentially  on 
the  previous  day  he  had  lost  his  cap,  and  supplied 
the  loss  by  a  turban,  whose  thick  folas  now  prevent- 
ed his  skull  from  being  crushed  to  pieces.  As  it  was^ 
he  lay  stunned  and  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead;  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  bruises,  and  no  doubt 
with  an  enchanced  admiration  for  at  least  one  portion 

of  Oriental  costume. 

(To  be  continued.) 

KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  YORK  QUAR* 
TKRLY  MEETJNG.  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  EXTEND- 
IKG  CARE  TO  ITS  YOUNGER  MEMBERS.  NINTH 
MONTH,  1856. 

YiABLT  Mebtiko,  1855. 
This  Meeting  has  been  introduced  into  a  tender  fed- 
if^  of  rdigious  solicittuie  for  the  Christian  interests  of 
the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  of  tie 
children  of  those  who,  though  not  in  membership,  are 
in  religious  profession  with  V4,  Utider  a  renewea  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  this  meeting  concludes 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Quarterly  Meetings  to  the 
twelfth  paragraph  under  the  head  "  Oversight ^^  in  our 
^*Rules  of  Discipline,*^  with  special  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  such  young  persons  in  t/ie  period  betw^n 
the  time  of  their  leaving  school,  and  their  settlement  in 
life.  The  several  Quarterly  Meetinas  are  encouraged 
to  report  the  restUt  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  Yobk  Quabtxrlt  Mbxting. 

26^  of  \^Uh  Month,  1855. ^8^A  Minute.--*' The 
Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  referring  the  subject  of 
the  care  of  our  younger  Friends  to  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  has  been  again  read,  and  has  received  at  this 
time  our  weighty  deliberalion.  It  is  concluded  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  eon- 
cem  of  the  Yearly  Meetiny,  as  set  forth  in  its  Minute, 
and  that  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  largely  expressed 
in  the  Report  of  its  recent  committee^  may  be  most 
suitably  carried  out.*^ 

24th  of  9th  Month,  1856.— 7<A  Minute.—"*  TAefoUouh- 
ing  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  ear^ 
and  oversight  of  our  younger  Friends,  has  been  received 
and  read.  The  Report  is  acceptable  to  this  Meeting,  and 
is  adopted  by  it.  It  is  referred  to  our  several  Monthly 
Meetings,  which  are  desired  to  give  to  the  important 
subject  therein  adverted  to  their  serious  attention,  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  suggestions  therein  contained^ 
either  by  appointing  a  specicd  meeting  of  men  and 
women  Friends  for  the  purpose,  if  thougnt  desirable, 
or  by  any  other  fneans  that  may  be  deemed  best  for 
promoting  the  desired  object.  They  are  encouraged  to 
report  to  our  fiext  meeting.  It  is  conduded  that  the 
report  be  printed  and  circulated  within  our  limits."* 

REPORT,  kc. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  York  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing to  consider  the  best  mode  of  extending  religious 
oversight  to  the  youth  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  given  earnest  attention  to  the  subject. 
In  our  several  conferences  we  have  been  made  deeply 
sensible  of  the  important  bearings  which  it  has  oo 
the  welfare  of  the  younger  mem^rs  of  the  Society, 
and,  through  them,  on  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
community  of  whieh  they  form  a  part. 

The  Report  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  Committee, 
appointed,  two  years  a^o,  to  visit  the  meetings  and 
families  of  Friends  within  its  limits,  having  beea 
especially  commended  to  our  consideration  by  the 
minute  of  12th  Month  last,  the  suggestions  which  it 
contains  have  had  our  careful  deliberation.  We  have 
felt  the  importance  of  these  suggestions,  and  the  de- 
sirableness of  their  being  carri^out  amongst  as ;  and 
we  have  believed  that  the  present  organization  of  our 
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Society  presents  no  impediment  to  tliat  object;  but 
that  where  further  efforts  are  needful,  they  may  be 
effected  in  conformity  with  our  present  constitutional 
arrangements.  In  the  full  assertion  of  gospel  fi^ee- 
dom,  as  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament,  the  founders 
of  our  Society  did  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  *  They  broke  through  tho  forms  and 
observances  by  which  the  action  of  the  servants  of 
Christ  had  been  resti-ained.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
liberty  we  are  not  bound  by  creeds  and  liturgies  of 
man*s  prescribing,  and  we  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
paid  religious,  service,  and  fi'om  the  unscriptural  dis- 
tinction of  a  clerical  oinler.  We  prizd  this  freedom, 
foooded,  as  we  believe  it  is,  on  an  enlightened  accepta- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  the  Report,  on  our  mem- 
bers meeting  together  at  stated  periods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  sacred  volume — of  promoting  a 
better  acquaintance  with  our  religious  principles,  and 
on  other  kindred  subjects — claimed  our  close  delibera- 
tion, and  we  endeavoured  to  see  whether  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  their  accomplishment;  but  when 
we  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  our  several  monthly 
and  particular  meetings,  and  saw  how  widely  these  cir- 
cumstances differ,  no  arrangement  adapted  to  the  com- 
mon wants  of  all,  appeared  to  present  itself,  and  we 
are  therefore  not  prepared  with  any  specific  plm  for 
effecting  these  objects.     It  has  ever  been  a  principle 
maintained  by  our  Society,  to  recognize  spiritual  gilts, 
and  to  make  way  for  their  free  exercise,  rather  than 
to  make  appointments  of  officers  irrespective  of  the  pos- 
session of  gifts.  We  believe  there  are  among  U9  Friends 
qualltied  for  some  of  these  services,  who  would  be 
made  helpful  to  our  young  people,  if  with  willing 
hearts  they  would  occupy  with  the  talents  intrusted 
to  them.     If  under  the  feeling  of  interest  for  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  others,  any  of  these  should  be  iuclined 
to  invite  some  of  their  younger  brethren  to  meet  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  doatriues  of  Christiauity,  or  in 
those  views  of  Christian  truth  which  have  distin- 
guished our  own  Society,  we  think  they  should  be 
encouraged  faithfully  to  pursue  the  path  of  individual 
duty  in   simplicity,  and  in  reliance  on  Divine  aid. 
Where  Friends  are  numerous,  arrangements  miffht 
probably  be  made  for  meetings  of  a  more  public  cha- 
racter.    We  believe  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
engagement  of  some  Friends,  in  preparing  and  read- 
ing to  onr  younger  members,  essays  on  the  evidences 
of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and  on 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  by  which  we 
think  a  wholesome  direction  has  been  given  to  the 
reading  of  the  young.     Opportunities  have  at  the 
same  time  been  afforded  for  those  concerned  for  their 
welfare,  although  occupying,  it  may  be,  no  official 
station,  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel,  or  to  exercise  the 
gift  of  teaching  intrusted  to  .them — a  gift  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  fully  recognized  and  em- 
ployed amongst  us.  * 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  an  apprehension 
was  expressed  by  several  Friends,  that  the  exercise  of 
Christian  gifls  for  edifying  one  another  had  been 
nnduly  restricted  by  us,  ana  that  this  restriction  had 
arisen  partly  from  a  view  beyond  that  which  Scrip- 
ture warrants,  of  the  amount  of  authority  requisite  for 
such  engagements,  as  well  as  from  a  want  of  faithful- 
ness and  simplicity  in  giving  utterance  to  our  religious 
concern  for  each  other*s  welfare,  either  to  an  individual 
alone,  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  in  our  religious  assem- 
blies. He  who  by  watchfulness  and  prayer  is  living 
in  daily  communion  with  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
who  thus  knows  something  of  the  preciousness  of  his 
love,  will  be  desirous  that  others  should  be  made  par- 


takers of  the  like  blessing,  and  under  the  gentle  inti- 
mations of  the  Holy  Suirit,  will  feel  prompted  to 
impart  a  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement  to  a  com- 
panion or  a  friend;  peace  will  follow  obedience — 
strength  and  preparation  for  future  service  will  be 
the  result.  In  his  private  retirement,  prayer  for  his 
friends  will  be  added  to  his  petitions  for  himself. 
Love  to  his  Saviour  will  fill  his  heart  with  love  to 
those  for  whom  his  ^viour  died;  and  if  the  same 
gentle  leading  should  prompt  him  to  quote  a  text  of 
Scripture,  or  to  offer  a  wora  of  counsel  in  our  religious 
meetings;  let  not  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  very  gentle- 
ness of  the  intimation,  deter  from  utterance.  We 
believe  that  faithfulness  to  the  geiltle  leadings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  the  early  giving  up  of  the  heart  to  Christ, 
the  practice  of  prayer  more  frequent  than  the  day, 
would  prepare  the  hearts  of  many  to  receive  precious 
gifts  for  the  edification  of  the  church ;  our  religious 
meetings  would  more  fi*equently  be  cheered  by  a  living 
gospel  ministry,  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  the  like  exercises  would  be  more  often 
enjoyed  in  our  domestic  gatherings.  If,  then,  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  heard  among  us  of  congregations 
in  which,  from  month  to  month,  the  voice  of  prayer 
or  of  Christian  ministry  is  seldom  heard,  is  it  not 
because  there  is  in  us  a  want  of  humble  dedication  of 
heart  for  the  Lord's  service,  rather  than  an  unwilling- 
ness in  the  ever-living  Head  of  the  church  to  bestow 
this  gift?  May  all  who  feel  this  want  of  ministry, 
institute  a  careful  examination  as  to  whether  there 
are  hinderances  in  themselves  which  obstruct  the  re- 
ception and  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  These  views  of 
the  simplicity  which  often  characterizes  the  workings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  are,  we  feel  assured, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  belief,  that  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  living  gospel  ministry,  which  we 
thankfully  acknowledge  nas  been  granted  to  our 
Society  from  its  earliest  periods  to  the  present  day,  is 
a  gift  bestowed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to 
his  servants,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body;  and  we 
continue  steadily  to  maintain  that  no  one  should 
assume  this  ministry  unless  called  thereunto,  and 
gifled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  work. 

The  subject  of  prayer  occupied  much  of  the  time 
and  thought  of  the  committee.  Earnest  desires  were 
expressed  that  all  might  be  encouraged  to  its  frequent 
exercise.  It  was  apprehended  that  injury  had  accrued 
to  some  of  our  members  from  a  mistaken  appre- 
hension as  to  the  right  qualification  for  the  engage- 
ment. How  comprenensive  and  encouraging  is  the 
invitation — "In  all  things  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  maae  known 
unto  God."  The  heartfelt  sense  of  the  oppressive 
burden  of  sin,  the  longing  for  deliverance,  the  feeling 
of  helplessness  anrl  of  utter  nnworthiness,  and  the 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  heavenly  aid — all  these  are 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  drawing 
us  to  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  fitting  us  for  the  en- 
gagement. Our  Saviour  himself  invites  by  his  pre- 
cepts, his  parables,  and  his  own  example,  to  be  fre- 
quent and  even  importunate  in  prayer.  Whilst  the 
sincere  and  earnest  breathing  of  the  spirit,  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  words,  is  acceptable  prayer, 
we  believe  that  the  youthful  Christian,  appropriating 
daily  a  portion  of  time  for  retirement,  will  often  feel 
drawn  to  offer  to  his  heavenly  Father  on  the  bended 
knee,  in  the  simple  language  of  child-like  confidence, 
the  expression  of  his  wants,  of  his  penitenca,  or  of 
praise.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  testified 
against  lifeless  utterances,  or  mere  repetitions  of 
prayers ;  but  neither  by  their  example  nor  by  their 
precepts,  did  those  good  men,  who  wore  instrumental  in 
gathering  the  Society,  place  obstacles  or  discourage 
ment  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  prayer,  either  in 
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the  priyacy  of  the  closet,  in  the  social  cirde,  or  io  the 
public  assembly. 

In  directing  onr  attention  to  the  circumstances  and 
individual  necessities  of  our  young  people,  we  have 
felt  strongly  the  great  value  of  judicious  Christian 
oversight,  and  the  benefit  which  they  may  receive 
from  the  care  and  counsel  of  their  elder  friends.  The 
youthful  disciple,  awaking  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
need  of  a  Saviour,  earnestly  seeking  for  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  with  his  heavenly  Father,  often  longs 
for  the  sympathizing  care  and  counsel  of  those  who 
have  had  greater  experience  in  the  Christian  coui'se ; 
whilst  not  a  few  of  this  clsiss  are,  we  believe,  cherishing 
a  Christian  interest  in  their  j'oung  friends,  and  need 
perhaps  the  word  of  encouragement  to  stretch  out  to 
them  a  helping  hand.  We  would  invite  these  to  seek 
occasions  for  evincing  their  interest  and  love,  and  to 
afford  opportunities  by  seeing  them  alone,  for  a  free 
unfolding  of  their  views,  their  feelings,  and  their  diffi- 
culties. Confidence  would  be  thus  induced,  which 
would  find  its  return  in  Christian  sympathy  and  help. 
When  young  persons  remove  into  another  meeting, 
appointments  to  inform  them  of  the  receipt  of  their 
ct^rtificates,  might  sometimes  be  made  the  first  step 
towards  this  intimate  and  confidential  acquaintance. 

In  the  exercise  of  Christian  oversight,  and  in  the 
watching  over  one  another  for  good,  we  believe  our 
youn<Ter  members  may  usefully  co-opii-ate,  and  be  very 
helpful  to  each  other.  In  large  meetings  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  overseers  and  others  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society,  to  become  so  far  acquainted  with 
each  individual  in  the  meeting,  as  to  establish  person- 
ally that  amount  of  fi*eedom  and  confidence,  essential  to 
kindlyand  instructive  intercourse.  To  invite  those  in 
early  life  to  their  laid,  and  in  the  distribution  of  service 
to  employ  the  gifts  of  one  party  for  the  needs  of  the 
other,  would  be  advantageous  to  both.  The  symjiathy, 
the  julvice,  the  warning  of  one  who  by  near  equality 
of  age  and  circumstances  could  approclate  the  diffi- 
culties and  temptations  of  his  friena,  would  often  find 
a  ]>lace  in  the  heart. 

In  some  of  our  meetings  our  young  people  liave 
a^^^')ciated  themselves  as  teachers  in  First-day  schools. 
We  believe  that  important  benefits  have  resulted 
therefrom,  and  that  the  engagement  is  profitable  to 
them.  We  warmly  desire  their  encoui'agemeut  in 
this  good  work.  We  think  we  have  observed  its 
inlbience,  in  a  chastened  and  serious  deportment,  as 
well  as  in  an  enlarged  desire  fur  scriptural  informa- 
tion. To  enforce  upon  others  the  duties  of  truth- 
fulness, kindness,  and  purity,  attendance  on  public 
worship,  the  careful  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  pnayer,  will  not  unfrequently 
lead  to  serious  self-exam inatioD,  and  thus  react  bene- 
ficially on  the  mind  of  the  young  instructor. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  query,  and  the  accepta- 
tion in  which  the  latter  part  of  it  is  to  be  taken,  also 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Society  as  a  Christian  church  has  a  con- 
tinued testimony  to  bear  to  simplicity  in  dre.=?3,  and 
a  non-compliance  with  the  vain  and  ever-changing 
fashions  of  the  times;  and  not  less  so  to  strict  truth- 
fulne.ss  in  language  and  address,  and  to  the  avoidance 
of  all  flattering  or  merely  complimentary  terms.  In 
their  practice  in  these  particulars  we  desire  that  all 
our  members  may  well  scrutinize  their  motives,  and 
examine  the  principles  upon  which  our  views  resi)ect- 
ing  them  arc  base«l.  Conformity  to  the  world  is  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  under  many  a  specious  guise. 
If  wo  feel  disposed  so  to  modify  our  speech  and' our 
dross  as  no  longer  to  be  thereby  recognized  as  Frien.ls, 
li't  us  examine  ourajlves,  as  in  the  Divine  si^Ut, 
wliether  a  desire  for  increased  liberty  to  the  natural 
will— a  liberty  which  opens  the  w^ay  to  temptation 


rather  than  protects  from  it— is  not  a  secret  motive. 
If  so,  or  if  we  be  uncertain  whether  it  is  bo  or  not, 
let  us  pause;  let  us  rather  lean  to  the  decision  to  ! 
which  tenderness  of  conscience  invites,  than  to  that  ; 
which  conformity  to  the  world  requires.    We  think  , 
also  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  di-ess  of  ^ 
Friends  has  not  unfrequently  been  helpful  in  times  . 
of  temptation,  and  that  it  rendergi  it  easier  to  main-  ; 
tain  those  principles  by  which  we  are  distinguislied  I 
from  the*  generality  of  Christian  professors.     The  1 
conditions  of  the  Christian  life  are  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.     The  denying  of  self,  and  submission  [ 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  aro  terms  that  admit  of  no 
abatement  or  substitution;  and  yet  the  youthful  dis- 
ciple may  rest  assured,  that  no  other  burdens  will  be 
laid  upon  him  by  his  infinitely  wise  hord  and  Master, 
than  those  which  He  sees  to  be  needful  for  his  nur- 
ture and  preservation.    But  in  connection  with  this 
subject  we  shall  not  fully  represent  the  concern  of 
the  committee,  unless  we  express  its  desire,  that  in 
selecting  and  appointing  individuals  for  services  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  recognition  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  service,  regard  should  primarily  be  h^id  to 
the  manifestation  of  love  for  Christ  afforded  by  them 
in  life  and  conversation,  and  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth  as  professed 
by  us. 

We  believe  it  w^ould  be  profitable  to  Quarterly 
Meetings  frequently  to  enter  into  serious  considera- 
tion on  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  young  people, 
and  the  means  available  for  their  instruction  and 
benefit.  With  this  view  we  submit  the  proposal  th.at 
Monthly  Meetings  should  each  year,  be  requested  to 
report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  0th  Month, 
the  number  of  young  persons  within  their  limits 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  to 
give  information,  either  written  or  verbal,  of  the  en- 
deavours which  they  have  used  during  the  year  for 
their  nurture  and  religious  improvement.  If  from 
these  reports  it  shouhl  appear  that  in  some  districts 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done  in  furtherance  of  tliis 
object,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  might  be  profitably  led 
into  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  committees  or  by  other  means,  strive  to  discharge 
the  solemn  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  it, 
towai*ds  this  interesting  section  of  our  chiu*ch.  • 

In  reverting  to  the  late  visit  paid  by  the  committee 
of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  we  have  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  valuable  means  of  extending  the 
desired  care  and  oversight  to  the  young ;  and  we  are 
of  the  judgment  tliat  a  more  frequent  recourse  to 
appointments  of  this  kind,  undertaken  under  a  degree 
of  freah  religious  concern,  and  in  reliance  on  the 
gi'ace  of  God  to  qualify  for  every  service,  would  prove 
helpful  to  the  body,  and  be  the  means  of  handing  to 
our  sciittered  members  comfort,  encouragement,  or 
coun.se],  according  to  their  need. 

Much,  however,  as  we  prize  the  faithful  labours  of 
dedicated  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  blessed  as  we 
believe  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  help  is  often  permitted 
to  be,  we  would  nevertheless  affectionately  recom- 
mend our  younger  friends  not  to  place  undue  reliance 
upon  instrumental  means.  The  work  of  salvation  is 
an  individual  work;  and  it  is  by  a  willing  submission 
to  the  heart-searching  operations  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  faithful  obedience  to  His  i^equirxngs,  that 
the  spiritual  life  is  nurtured  and  advanced. 

Cheering,  indeed,  it  would  be,  to  behold  all  our  sons 
and  daughters  seriously  concerned  for  their  soulV 
siUvation,  taking  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
proving  their  Etith  by  their  dedication,  by  th«ir 
watchful  walk,  by  their  lively  interest  for  each  other's 
growth  in  grace,  and  by  their  love  to  the  Saviour. 

In  concluaiou,  we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge, 
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tfaiit  at  times  a  feeling  of  much  sokmnitj  has  attended 
oar  deliberations,  and  that  throughout  our  confer- 
ences, whilst  there  has  been  great  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  ojnnion,  we  have  been  preserved  in 
brotherly  love,  with  evident  desires  to  promote  not 
only  the  religions  welfare  of  each  other,  as  members 
of  the  same  religious  community,  but  also  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Society  at  large,  towards  which  we 
thankfully  believe  there  is  on  the  part  of  our  mem- 
bers generally,  a  growing  and  intelligent  attachment. 
—Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Joseph  Thorp. 


^orre«}»in)rnim 


^  "FEXSEB."  ON  OBOKGE  FOX  AND  HIS 

CONTEMPOKA&IBS.* 

To  the  Ebitobs  of  Thb  Bmtish  FitissD. 

Esteemed  Friends, — The  public  press  does  not 
often  concern  itsef  about  Friends  or  their  princi- 
ples, but  occasioDally  we  meet  with  some  alln&iou  to 
them,  not  always  dictated  in  .  a  tolerant  or  libeitil 
spirit;  and  therefore  to  find  an  exception  to  this  is 
deserving  of  notice,  as  evincing  a  disposition  in  some 
minds  to  examine  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  not 
take  the  dictum  of  another  as  the  verdict  of  truth. 
It  must  be  evident  to  Uiose  who  take  note  of  what 
is  passing  around  them,  that  there  is  a  stir  in  the 
religious  world,  not  merely  amongst  the  various 
religious  bodies  intent  upon  devising  and  furnishing 
some  remedy  for  supplying  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  day,  but  in  the  realms  of  thought,  in  that  silent^ 
scarcely  observable,  but  yet  earnest  and  deep  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  manifold  apostasy  in 
this  day  from  the  true  spirit  and  practice  of  vital 
Christianity.  Thoughtful '  and  intelligent  men  of 
various  habits  of  thought,  and  diversity  of  expression, 
seeing  and  deploring  this  state  of  things,  are  earnestly 
inquiring  the  way,  deeply  pondering  over  a  solution 
of  the  problem — What  is  Truth  ? 

Although  their  views  may  not  assimilate  with 
ours,  and  only  remotely  approximate  thereto,  there 
is  in  some  of  them  an  evident  leaning  and  sympathy 
tlierewith.  T  advocjvte  no  compromise  or  concession 
of  our  religious  prindples  in  deferenoe  to  them— ^not 
one  iota  of  innovation  upon  the  established  order  of 
things  aiuongst  us,  which  I  believe  all-sufficient,  when 
consistently  carried  out,  to  promote  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  even  the  extension  and  supremacy  of 
pure  practical  Christianity  in  the  world;  yet  as  a  i^e- 
ligious  body,  as  true  Quakers,  we  can  scarcely  remain 
HBOoncerned  spectators  of  a  movement  which  one  day 
may  nMitme  a  diifereut  pro]>ortion.  Although  we 
cannot  wholly  identify  ourselves  with  the  teacliiugs  of 
a  diifereut  faith,  unless  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  which  we,  as  a  religious  Society,  have  ever 
held,  we  may  at  lea«t  judge  of  its  professors  in  the 
spirit  of  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  im- 
ra4Milate  disciples, ''  Forbid  them  not,  for  he  that  is  not 
agaiuat  ua  is  on  our  side."  And  when  occasions 
arise,  a  word  spoken  in  season  to  correct  a  rui«itake, 
or  reaoovo  misappreheuaiou,  would  by  thus  viurli- 
eating  the  truth,  infonu  the  miiuls  of  siucei*e  inqui- 
rers to  the  benefit  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  tiugbt; 
for  truth  never  lost  by  investigation  in  au  earnest 
and  reverent  spirit.  There  are  twt»  moilea  by  Avliich 
we  Okay  bring  the  world  to  n  knowledge  of  our  prin- 
cipled, the  one  is  by  the  silent,  unobh'usive,  but  iiTe- 
mstiblo  influence  of  consistent  personal  example ;  the 
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other  by  the  promulffation,  through  the  press  and 
otherwise,  of  a  knowledge  of  our  distinguishing  doc- 
trines and  testimonies ;  leading  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent minds  nearer  to  the  discovery  of  wliat  is 
Truth,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found;  and  while  care- 
fully endeavouring  to  perform  our  duty  on  the  one 
hand^  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it  on  the  other. 
With  these  introductory  observations,  I  proceed  to 
the  more  immediate  object  of  this  communication. 

Some  of  your  i^adera  may  Imve  heard  of  a  work  re- 
cently published  entitle<l,  Hours  with  the  Mi/stics.f  It 
is  not  my  intention  now  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
this  book,  except  as  it  occurs  in  relation  to  the  other 
matters  I  wisii  to  bring  under  your  notice.  In 
Frasei^s' Magazine  for  the  9th  Mouth  last,  is  a  review 
of  this  x>ublieation,  containing  amongst  other  pas- 
sages some  allusion  to  a  chapter  of  it  which  treats  of 
"  ueorce  Fox  and  the  Early  Quakers,"  expressed  with 
a  kindly  and  liberal  feeling,  in  such  striking  conti*ast 
to  the  flippant  anim«ad versions  of  Macaulay  and  some 
other  writers,  that  I  thought  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  not  have  seen  it  would  be  interested  by  its  peru- 
sal in  your  columns.  A  peculiarity  about  the  review 
is,  the  thoughtful  and  serious  tone  of  the  writer,  who 
is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  Hours  with  the  Mystics  has  executed  his 
task,  asserting  he  has  not  a  firm  grasp,  and  is  not  a 
complete  master  of  his  subject,  telling  him  that  the 
momentous  truths  involved  in  the  question  are  not 
to  be  settled  by  a  few  conversational  gentlemen  over 
their  "  wine  and  walnuts,'*  &c 

I  do  not  profess  to  accept  of  tl>e  conclusions  or  the 
opinions  of  the  reviewer,  but  give  the  selected  passages 
simply  as  illustrations  of  tlie  manner  of  treating 
the  subject  by  one  of  our  leading  London  literary 
journals. 

Alluding  to  one  of  our  most  origin<'d  public  writers 
(probably  Carlyle)  he  says: — "  At  this  very  time,  too, 
the  only  real  mystic  of  any  genius,  who  is  wiiting 
and  teaching,  is  exercising  more  practical  influence, 
infusing  more  vigorous  life  into  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  than  all  the  other  teachers 
of  England  put  together ;  and  has  set  rolling  a  ball 
which,  in  the  next  half  century,  may  gather  into  an 
avalanche,  perhaps  utterly  dilferent  in  fonn,  material, 
and  direction,  from  all  which  he  expects." 

With  til  is  quotation  fjrom  the  review  in  Eraser  of 
George  Fox  and  his  cotemporaries,  I  conclude  my  re- 
maiks  upon  this  subject: — 

**  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  tlmt  Quakerism 
was  not  a  protest  against,  or  a  revulsion  from,  the 
Ch  urch  of  England,  bu  t  from  Calvinism.  The  steeple- 
liouses  ag:unst  which  George  Fox  testified,  were  not 
served  by  Henry  Mores,  Cudworths,  or  Korrises — not 
even  by  liigh-churchmeu—  but  by  Calvinist  ministei-Sy 
who  had  ejected  them.  George  Fox  developed  his 
own  scheme,  such  as  it  was,  because  the  popular  Pro* 
testautism  of  his  day  failed  to  meet  the  deepest 
wants  of  his  lieai't ;  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  it  gave 
him  a  Mead  Christ,'  and  he  required  a  *  living  Christ.' 
Doctrines  about  who  Christ  is,  he  held,  are  mt 
Christ  himself.  Doctrines  about  what  he  has  dono 
for  nuu),  are  not  He  himself.  Fox  held,  tliat  if  Christ 
be  a  livin;^  person,  lie  must  act  (when  he  acted)  ou 
the  most  inward  and  centi-al  personalit)'  of  him, 
George  Fox ;  and  hi«  desire  wn»  sati^tied  by  the  di.^.- 
coveiy  of  the  indwelling  Logos,  or  rat'ur  by  its  re- 
discovery, after  it  had  fallen  into  oblivion  fnr  cen- 
turies. Whether  he  were  right  or  wrong,  lie  is  a 
fresh  instance  of  a  man's  arriving,  alone  and  uuas- 
sisUxl,  at  the  siime  idea  at  which  mystics  of  all  ages  and 

f  Hours  with  the  MjUics,  bj  lXeu7  Alfred  Vauglian.JS. A, 
Parker  &  Son,  London. 
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countries  have  arrived — a  fresh  corroboration  of  onr 
belief,  that  tliere  must  be  some  reality  correspond- 
ing to  a  notion  which  lias  manifested  itself  so  vari- 
ously and  amon^  so  many  thousands  of  every  creed, 
and  has  yet  arrived,  by  whatsoever  different  paths, 
at  cue  and  the  same  result. 

"That  he  was  more  or  less  right— that  there  la 
notliing  in  the  essence  of  mysticism  contrary  to  prac- 
tical morality,  Mr.  Vaugh an  himself  fully  confesses. 
In  his  fair  and  liberal  chapters  on  Fox  and  the  early 
Quakers,  he  does  full  justice  to  their  intense  practi- 
cal benevolence — to  the  important  fact,  that  Fox 
only  lived  to  do  good,  of  any  and  every  kind,  as  often 
as  a  sorfow  to  be  soothed,  or  an  evil  to  be  remedied 
crossed  his  path.  We  only  wish  that  he  had  also 
brought  in  the  curious  and  affecting  account  of  Fox's 
interview  with  Cromwell,  in  which  he  tells  us  (and 
we  will  take  Fox's  word  against  any  mau*a)  that 
the  Protector  give  him  to  understjind,  almost  with 
tears,  that  there  was  that  in  Fox's  faith  which  he 
was  seeking  in  vain  from  the  ministers  around  him." 

"  All  we  ask,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
is,  not  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  evident  liking  for  Fox,  of 
his  own  evident  liking  for  Tauler  and  his  school,  not  to 
put  aside  the  question  which  these  doctrines  involve 
with  such  half  utterances  as — *the  Quakers  are  wrong, 
I  think,  in  separating  particular  movements  and  mo- 
nitions as  Divine;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  'witness 
of  the  Spirit'  as  regards  our  state  before  God,  is 
something  more,  I  believe,  than  the  mere  attestation 
to  the  written  Word.'" — Your  sincere  Friend,      X. 

10/A  Month,  1856. 

NOTES  ON  SOlkfC  OP  THE  QUERIES. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bntrisn  Fbikmd. 
Esteemed  Friends, — Highly  as  I  esteem  these  aids 
in  the  building  up  and  establishment  of  good  order 
and  discipline  in  tne  church,  I  yet  think  some  of  them 
open  to  revision  and  improvement;  and  with  this  view, 
to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy — to  inculcate  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter — these  lines  are  addressed  to 
you,  as  editors  of  a  periodical  foremost  in  the  vindi- 
cation and  support  of  our  ancient  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  for  the 
better  onderstauding  of  your  readers,  and  especially 
of  your  correspondent "  P,"  in  your  publication  of  1 1th 
Month,  1855,  who  may  consider  this  to  be  ''a  timid, 
cautious,  questionable  mode  of  procedure,"  that  from 
cii'cumstances  not  under  my  own  control,  I  am  pre- 
cluded from  attending  many  of  our  larger  meetings  for 
discipline,  and  but  few  of  those  in  my  own  locality; 
but  feeling  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  enabled, 
through  your  kindness,  to  ffive  expression  in  the 
columns  of  The  British  Friend,  to  such  views  as  I  was 
desirous  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  your  readers. 
Prevented,  for  the  i*eason  assigned,  from  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  carrying  out  my  own  projected 
reforms,  I  address  myself  to  those  amongst  us  who 
have  the  will  and  the  power  to  give  practical  effect  to 
such  of  my  propositions,  as,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, they  can  conscientiously  adopt  and  support. 

The  First  Querif.— There  is  nothing  in  this  query 
calliDg  for  any  particular  notice  from  me,  save  some 
allusion  to  the  ideas  of  your  correspondent,  W.  M.  C, 
upon  it  I  cannot  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  alteration  he  advocates.  There  are 
some  suggestions  which  may  be  regarded  as  founded 
upon,  or  Involving  an  important  principle,  whilst 
others  may  be  chanicterizea  as  the  impression  of  the 
individual  mind,  bat  not  of  vital  importance.  Of  this 
latter  kind  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  proposition 
of  W.  M.  C.    Whilst  making  this  observation,  I  tmst, 


in  a  disposition  fully  to  concede  to  others  the  libertv 
I  claim  for  myself,  1  would  query  whether,  if  in  such  ' 
mattei-s.  Friends  at  large  do  not  concur  in  our  views, 
the  subject  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  adoption,  and  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  may  be  left  open,  and  if  thought 
needful,  revived  on  a  future  occasion.  The  burden  of 
the  individual  is  then  thrown  upon  the  church,  and 
if  the  proposal  emanate  from  a  measure  of  "  the  wis- 
dom which  is  profitable  to  direct,"  the  church,  faithful 
to  its  trust,  and  guided  by  its  infallible  Head,  cannot 
long  resist  the  appeal. 

T/ie  Fourth  Qiieri/. — I  allude  to  this  query  simply 
to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  we  have.  Clear,  comprehensive,  and 
searching,  it  appears  fo  me  to  be  the  very  model  of 
what  a  query  should  be. 

The  Sixth  Query.^In  the  1st  vol.  of  The  British 
Friend,  I  have  stated  my  views  on  the  subject  of  this 
query,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion 
I  then  entertained— that  it  is  too  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation, or  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Since  then  an 
alteration  has  been  made  in  it  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  pecuniary"  before  "engagements;"  and  so  fiir 
as  til  is  expressed  clearly  what  I  have  always  under- 
stood w<v9  its  implied  sense,  I  thought  it  an  improve- 
ment; but  inasmuch  as  it  narrowed  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  query,  the  alteration  was  a  symptom  of 
weakness.  In  this  light  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  those  who  were  desirous  of  upholding  the 
true  spirit  of  the  query;  and  as  is  well  known,  the 
former  clause  was  retained.  I  do  not  know  the  ori- 
gin of  this  query,  but  in  referring  to  an  epistle  of  early 
date  in  th^  Society,  published  in  Barclay's  Select  Series, 
I  find  something  like  a  countei'part  of  it,  and  this  evi- 
dentlv  indicates  something  more  than  the  payment  of 
just  debts,  and  the  fulfilment  of  pecuniary  obligations. 
Thus  at  page  281:—**  15th.  That  all  Friends  that  have 
callings  and  trades,  do  labpur  in  the  thing  that  is  good, 
in  faithfulness  and  uprightness,  and  keep  to  their  yea 
and  nay  in  aU  their  communications;  and  that  all  who 
are  indebted  to  the  world  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
same,  that  nothing  they  may  owe  to  any  man,  out  to 
love  one  another.  Now,  if  in  framing  this  query 
it  were  deemed  expedient  to  omit  the  clause,  or  the 
substance  of  it,  which  I  have  given  above  in  italics, 
and  place  it  under  the  head  of  General  Advices,  I 
do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  that  airangement, 
for  a  multiplicity  of  rules  and  regulations  is  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  this 
query  were  regarded  in  the  comprehensive  spirit 
which  its  wording  evidently  conveys,  it  would  often  be 
answered  more  cautiously  than  it  is;  but  an  answer 
i*eturned,  "  We  tmst  Friends  are  just  in  their  deal- 
ings," would,  in  some  meetings,  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exception;  for  considering  the  competition  in  trade, and 
the  temptations  to  induce  ns  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
line  of  I'ectitude  in  the  conduct  of  our  worldly  affain, 
we  are  scarcely  justified  in  stating  unequivocally  that 
Friends  are  just  in  their  deatings,  &c.;  a  more  cautions 
answer  would  he  safer.  But  I  should  prefer  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  query  entirely,  leaving,  as  now,  its  more 
important  clause  under  the  head  of  General  Advices, 
and  substituting  for  the  present  query  the  foUowing: 
— "  Are  Friends  clear  in  the  payment  of  their  jost 
debts,  and  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  pecuniary  en- 
gagements?'' 

The  Seventh  Query. —It  is  with  the  first  daoie  of 
this  query  I  have  to  do.  "  Do  Friends  avoid  all  vain 
sports  and  places  of  diversion  1 "  What  are  vain  sportet 
and  what  is  a  place  of  diversion  1  as  mther  stnmge 
notions  prevail  in  some  minds  on  the  subject.  On 
examining  the  "*  Rules  of  Discipline,"  I  find  that  field 
sports,  hunting,  and  shooting,  are  considered  as  refer* 
nng  to  the  term  vain  sports;  and  with  respect  to 
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places  of  diversion,  that  concerts  and  theatrical  per- 
formances may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  places  of 
this  description.  To  a  consistent  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, the  answer  to  this  query  would  form  no  diffi- 
culty; for,  led  and  guided  by  the  instinctive  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  consistent^  he  would  be  at  no  loss 
for  a  reply.  But  we  Ixave  to  consider  those  who  would 
sacrifice  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  who  skim  over  the 
surface  of  things,  content  to  return  a  merely  formal 
answer  to  the  query;  hence  we  should  entertain  clear 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  And  in  these  days  of  almost 
universal  adulteration,  when  the  food  which  we  eat, 
the  liquids  we  drink,  and  the  raiment  we  put  on,  are, 
more  or  less,  not 'what  they  ought  to  be,  we  need  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  deceptive  titles  of  things. 
Thus  we  have  literary  institutions  giving  theatrical 
rehearsals  under  the  name  of  Dramatic  Readings;  and 
musical  entertainments  are  designated  Lectures  on 
Musical  Composition,  &c.,  sophistications  which  may 
deceive  the  unwary. 

The  love  of  flowers  and  of  horticultural  pursuits  is 
of  an  elevating  and  healthful  character,  and  a  public 
exhibition  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  fruits  which 
the  taste  and  industry  of  man  can  produce,  cannot  bo 
deemed  objectionable;  but  this  simple  display  of  the 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  found  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  the  visitors;  hence  we  often  find 
a  military  band  of  music  superadded  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  scene,  thus  partaking  more  of  a  pro- 
menade of  the  "rank,  beauty,  and  fashion"  of  the 
localit}",  than  a  gathering  of  a  simply  recreative  and 
instructive  kind. 

This  much  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  construction  of  this  query  can  be 
amended;  the  term  **a//  vain  sports  and  places  of 
diversion"  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  every  one 
truly  desirous  of  upholding  the  integrity  of  our  disci- 
pline; and  to  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  these  we 
must  look  for  true  and  faithful  .answers  to  all  our 
queries.  To  some  a  narrower  path  may  be  allotted; 
lawful  things  may  have  unlawful  associations,  but  all 
are  called  to  walk  worthy  of  our  high  vocation;  and 
to  this  end  we  shall  do  well  to  take  heed  to  the  couu- 
scl  given  in  the  following  pai*agraph,  quoted  from  the 
wom:  before  referred  to : — "  Dearly  beloved  Friends, 
these  things  we  do  not  hiy  upon  you  as  a  rule  or  form 
to  walk  by,  but  that  all  with  a  measure  of  the  light, 
which  is  pure  and  holy,  may  be  guided,  and  in  the 
lifi|ht  walking  and  abiding,  that  these  things  may  be  ful- 
fiuedin  the  spirit^notm  the  letter, for  the  letter killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life." — Your  friend  sincerely, 

lO^A  Month,  1856.  X. 
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"WISDOM  IS  BETTER  THAN  STRENGTH."  A  Speech 
by  the  celebrated  William  Puiceney  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Bath),  delivered  in  tho  House  of  CommonR»  on  the 
lath  January,  1732. 

Ik  the  reprint  of  the  above  speech,  our  friend  William 
Stokes  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Peace.  The  sentiments  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  he  con* 
firms  by  the  '^  Essays"  of  Macaulay,tiie  eloquent  and 
unprecedentedly  popular  historian;  and  these  he  fol- 
lows up  by  a  string  of  most  striking  statistical  details; 
the  whole  calculated,  we  think,  to  be  highly  useful,  in 
promoting  an  increased  attention  to  the  cost,  as  well 
as  to  the  horrors  and  impolicy  of  war.  The  author 
concludes  in  the  following  pithy  and  fervent  style : — 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  British  empire ! — How  long  is 
this  ruinous  system  to  last?  How  long  are  we  to 
remain  deaf  to  the  calls  of  prudence,  and  indifferent 
to  the  rights  of  posterity?    How  long  are  we  to  be 


the  world's  gazing  stock,  as  a  people  upon  whom 
Providence  sho Wei's  down  wealth  that  pays  no  debt, 
and  reduces  no  taxation?  How  long  shall  it  be  said 
that  reason  and  common  sense  ap^ieal  in  vain  to  the 
English  and  the  European  ear?  The  voice  of  humanity 
and  justice,  spoke  out  in  noble  tones  at  the  recent 
Paris  Conferences  in  favour  of  arbitration  for  tlie 
settlement  of  future  iuteruational  disput^^s.  Lord 
Clarendon  (for  Euglaud)  recommended  it;  Count  AVa- 
lewski  (for  France)  cordially  supported  it;  Count  Buol 
(for  Austria)  *c(»ncurred'  in  its  favour;  Baron  ^Man- 
teuffel  (for  Prusshi)  gave  to  it  a  warm  adherence; 
Count  Orloff  (for  Kussia)  admitted  its  wisdom;  and 
Count  Cavour  (for  Sardinia)  'acceded'  to  tlie  pro- 
position. And,  as  if  these  high  representatives  w^ould 
leave  their  several  communities  without  any  excuse, 
should  they  forbear  to  press  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  the  different  governments,  they  close  the 
protocol  in  the  following  words : — 

"  *  Whereupon  the  plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate 
to  express,  in  the  name  of  their  governments,  the 
wish  that  stales,  between  which  any  serious  mis- 
understAuding  may  arise,  should,  before  appealing  to 
arms,  luive  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might 
allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power.  The 
plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the  governments  not  re- 
presented at  the  cougri  ss  will  unite  in  the  sentiment 
which  has  inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present 
protocol' 

"  Since  the  period  when  Henry  IV.  of  France  pro- 
pounded his  great  scheme  for  the  solution  of  all 
European  international  difficulties,  without  appealing 
to  the  sword,  there  has  never  been  a  finer  opportu- 
nity offered  to  the  nations  for  the  gradual  removal 
of  warlike  forces  from  the  face  of  the  world.  And 
shall  it  be  offered  in  vain  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
governments,  speaking  through  their  representatives, 
are  ahead  of  the  people;  and  thiit,  in  a  great  and  vital 
particular,  the  people  are  quite  willing  that  they 
should  be  left  without  support  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
the  Christian  and  civilized  communities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  are  so  fond  of  war — so  attached 
to  its  burdens,  and  so  enamoured  of  the  cosdy  heri- 
tage which  follows  in  its  train— that  they  care  not  to 
improve  the  golden  opportunity  for  rendering  it  un- 
necessary? 

"Englishmen  !  awake  from  your  apathy;  and,  once 
for  all,  detejrmine  to  lead  the  way  among  the  nations 
to  that  more  brilliant  era  when  disputes  between 
governments — no  longer  productive  of  untold  misery, 
oppression,  and  injustice — shall  be  decided  by  the 
truly  rational  principle  of 

"Arbitration,  anq  not  by  War." 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH:  a  Biographr.  By  Edwin 
Paxtoji  Hood.  lK)ndon:  W.  ib  F.  O.  Cash.  Edinburjjh  : 
John  Me.nzies.   Dublin:  Hodob3  &  Smith.    1850.    Tp.  508. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  of  late,  regarding 
works  of  this  description,  that  they  have  been  of  tire- 
some length;  containing,  a  mass  of  matter  non-essen- 
tial in  illustration  of  character,  and  interesting  only 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  acquaintance. 

The  above  Biography,  unlike  that  of  Montgomery, 
is  comprised  in  one  volume,  and  yet  we  feel  persuaded 
it  will  be  found  sufficiently  minute,  if  not  more  so 
than  acceptable,  to  the  genenil  reader.  "VVe  are  far 
from  wishing  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Biography  of 
Wordsworth  is  an  uninteresting  one;  but  in  the  per- 
usal, we  have  seemed  to  feel  the  compiler  tlie  more 
prominent  character;  and  while  it  may  be  very  excus- 
able, and  an  amiable  trait  in  the  individual,  thus 
serving  his  friend  and  the  public,  still  it  strikes  us 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  undertakings  of  this  de- 
scription, lies  in  the  editor  keeping  himself  in  the 
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back-ground;  for  scarcely  any  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  veneration  which  he  may  profess  for  his  departed 
friend,  will  atone  beyond  a  first  edition  for  the  indis- 
cretion, to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  which  the 
volume  before  us  exliibits  in  this  respect. 

The  style  of  the  compiler  is,  in  some  instances  very 
much  involved  and  heavy  to  read,  if  not  also  obscure 
in  his  meaning.  The  followitig  quotation  will  confirm 
this  opinion : — 

'^Tfaus  Wordsworth  initiates  us  into  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Soul:  tiie  waters  of  his  verse  are  cold,  and  pure, 
and  purifying;  the  doctrine  that  all  true  living  begins 
in  self-renouncement  is  very  plainly  set  forth  here — 
the  Education  of  the  Poet  beginning  as  the  education 
of  every  one  begins,  in  purifying  the  spirit  from  the 
use  and  the  contact  with  the  world;  this  is  the  lowest 
and  least  effort  of  the  ascending  mind— this  unclothing 
before  wrestling ;  and  the  suffering  involved  here  is 
trifling,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  suffering.  Then  we  reach  to 
the  second  period  of  the  education  of  the  soul  when 
we  learn  to  know  the  world,  and  duly  and  properly 
to  appraise  men, and  man — for  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  two;  and  whenever  this  state  is  perfected 
the  heart  ascends  to  world  love,  and  to  feeling  for  the 
children  of  time  with  nil  their  sorrows  and  their  sins — 
not  contempt  but  a  pitying,  nay,  a  passionate  tender- 
ness; and  then  will  come  uie  last  stage,  when  we  shall 
taste  of  the  cruelty  of  the  world — its  scorn,  its  hate, 
its  evil  word,  its  persecution.  Thus  is  the  great  poet 
trained;  thus  is  he  fitted  for  the  sacrament  of  life; 
these  Waters  of  the  Four  Wells  purify  his  being,  and 
add  to  his  sensibility  and  his  power;  the v  give  to  him 
character  in  himself,  and  they  enable  him  to  bear 
that  character  right  on  through  the  very  heart  and 
mind  of  his  fellow-men.  He  only  is  a  grent  poet  who 
has  been  guided  to  drink  of  the  f*our  Wells. 

Having  said  this  much  of  the  compiler,  we  must 
glance  at  Wordsworth  himself.  Passing  over  his  gene- 
ral character,  moral  and  religious,  respectinpf  which 
there  will  probably  be  little  diversity  of  opinion,  how 
much  soever  people  may  disagree  as  to  tiis  ]X)etical 
powers,  we  may  just  advert  to  his  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  great  puniic  questions.  Thas  we  find  it  stated, 
that  "his  views  were  opposed  to  those  which  were 
trinmphantlr  endorsed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
pountry.  rie  opposed  energetically  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  as  a  measure  likely  to  endanger  the  liberties 
and  constitution  of  England.  He  regarded  the  re- 
moval of  Romiih  diaftbilities  as  a  certain  prelnde  to 
the  domination  of  the  Papacy.  He  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bible  Society  (!)  because  he  thought  it 
would  inci*ease  the  number  of  sect^  and  weaken  the 
poicer,  influence^  and  resourets  of  the  Established 
Church. 

With  Wordsworth's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
education  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  deal. 
II is  compiler  thinks  he  betrayed  herein  a  narrow- 
mindedness  unworthy  of  his  reputation;  and  he  strives 
to  account  for  and  excuse  it  by  the  poet's  secluded 
manner  of  life;  and  yet,  if  we  say  that  he  perhaps  went 
a  little  to  one  extreme,  there  is  much  truth  m  some 
of  his  strictures. 

The  following  quotation  from  Wordsworth's  poem, 
*'  The  Excursion,  is  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  a 
system  of  national  education : — 

"  O  for  the  coining  of  that  glorions  tiiD«, 
AVhea,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealthy 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exact*  allegiaaee,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teaoh; 
Biodiag  horsclf  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiiuents  of  letters." 

We  confess  to  being  unable  to  sympathize  in  the 
above  wish,  conceiving  it  beyond  the  province  of  the 


state  to  meddle  with  education  any  more  than  with 
religion,  it  being  certain,  we  may  aimOst  assert,  that 
if  there  ever  be  estabKsfaed  in  this  country  a  goreni- 
ment  system  of  education,  ooimption  will  be  as  likdy 
a  result  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice,  howviver,  of  a  some- 
what bulky  volume,  we  can  Msure  the  reader,  that  in 
spite  of  its  metaphysical  diaraeter,  it  contains  much 
interesting  matter,  in  regard  to  Wordsworth— his 
poetry,  his  time,  and  his  contemporaries;  while  the 
general  up-getting  of  the  work  is  creditable  alike  to 
the  printer  and  publishers. 

THE  EARNEST  MIIHSTER:  A  Record  of  the  Life  and 
Seieetions  from  Posthuaioiis  and  other  Wriiinjrs  of  Men- 
jamiii  Par^ona,  MiniatcTrOf  Ekley^Glouceaterahire.  fidiet«l 
by  Edwim  Paxtox  ilouo.  8to,  pp.  612,  cloih,  letiersd, 
10«.  6(i.    London:  Jou2f  Snow,  Patcmoater  Row. 

As  both  the  names  on  the  title-page  of  this  interest- 
ing and  instructive  work  are  familiar  to  Friends^  we 
doubt  not  the  work  itself  will  circulate  freely  amongst 
our  membera;  and  this  cireumatanee  will  justify  our 
notice  of  it  being  more  brief  and  of  a  more  genend 
character  than  we  could  otherwise  permit  it  to  have 
been. 

We  should  be  wanting  in  reason  were  we  to  expect 
a  minister  of  one  Dissenting  body  to  write  a  biogra* 
phy — to  record  the  private  ana  public  life — of  a 
minister  of  another  Dissenting  body,  without  its  con- 
taining any  sentiment  or  expression  to  which,  as 
Friends,  we  might  demur ;  but  weahould  be  wanting 
in  justice,  were  we  not  to  acknowledge  that  the 
volume  before  us  is  as  free  from  such  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected;  and  that  on  the  whole,  we 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  religious  lite- 
rature of  the  day,  as  a  fair  and  faitliful  biography  of 
one  who  now  rests  from  his  labours,  and  of  whose 
labours  many  of  our  readers  have  been  witnesses. 

And  more— notwithstanding  the  Editor's  anticipa- 
tions to  the  contrary— we  accept  the  compilation  and 
general  execution  as  judicious  and  praiseworthy.  A 
long,  active  and  laborious  life,  and  writings  as  volu- 
minous as  the  avocations  of  the  life  were  varied,  are 
epitomized  in  one  readable  volume ;  which,  whilst  one 
lays  it  down  with  regret^  is  not  deficient  in  any  of  its 
departments.  The  comparison  of  this  biogi*aphy,  so 
rich  in  material,  with  some  of  recent  publieaiion, 
James  Montgomery's  to  wit,  is  in  this  respect  moat 
refreshing. 

As  we  have  said,  the  name  of  Benjamin  Parsons  is 
familiar  to  Friends.  His  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
slave,  of  voluntary  education,  religious  freedom,  tem- 
perance, peace,  and  other  movements^  in  which  Friends 
have  been  largely  interested,  introduced  him  :md  en- 
deared him  to  many;  and  none  who  witnessed  his 
untiring  energetic  labours  eonid  object  to  his  being 
emphatically  styled,  ^  The  Earnest  Minister." 

The  lessons  of  Benjamin  Parsans'  life  are  numerous; 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form  the  subjects  of  many 
a  lecture,  as  have  those  of  William  Alien,  Fowel  Bux- 
ton,  and  other  "earnest**  men.  "This,**  says  the 
Editor,  ''is  a  picture  exhibited  in  the  Kib  of  Mr.  Pat^ 
sons.  His  work  was  performed  in  a  vilhme  surronirded 
by  obstacles  arising  from  the  soil  and  from  the  ifrha- 
bitants.  But  any  labourer  fixing  himself  in  any 
sphere  will  be  sure  to  find  a  debtor  and  oredilor 
account  in  cireumstanoes.  There  is  no  spot  where 
everything  is  perfectly  favourable;  so  there  is  no  spot 
where  every  element  is  decidedly  unfiivmiFable;  nitd 
those  conflicting  forms  that  threaten  to  overthrow  all 
effort,  may  be,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  energy  and  piety, 
transformed  into  the  very  threads  of  saooeas.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  causes  Of  £silnre  in-  all  tbe 
work  that  a  man  undertakes,  is  not  so  muoh  tbe  want 
of  a  field  to  labour  in>  or  eoetgy  to  laboor  in  it,  as  a 
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certain  indetemiiQatenesB  and  undefinedDess,  alike  in 
the  be^nning  and  oouduet  of  it'*  Benjamin  Parsong, 
we  find,  therefore,  formed  bis  plans  early  in  life ;  so 
that  he  had  not  to  do  and  imdo,  but  to  dovelope. 
There  was  no  working  cU  randan,  £ven  earnestness 
sometimes  does  that  "The  work  <^  his  life  was 
orderly  and  conaeeative."  Nor  with  haste;  be  miglit 
have  said  with  one  of  England's  greatest  8<mi8,  *'  I  have 
not  greater  talent  than  other  men,  but  I  have  greater 
pitienee."  lb  was  with  him  a  ^voorite  text^  ^  He 
that  believetb  shall  not  make  haste."  His  persever- 
ance knew  no  limit,  as  he  knew  no  rest;  ^^rhot  as 
thotigh  I  bad  already  attained/'  was  his  constant 
theme.  Thus  be  literally  transforms  a  wilderness 
into  a  pleasant  garden,  and  thirty  years  effeets  a 
material  and  moral  revolution  of  the  whole  neigb- 
bourhood.  Poverty  and  ignorance  give  place  to  in- 
telligence and  piety;  what  was  a  picture  of  dilapida- 
tion and  depravity,  becomes  a  model  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  relij^ous  improvement.  He  is  styled 
^'The  Oberiin  of  Gloooestersbire,"  and  how  well  he 
deserved  that  designation,  the  volume  before  us  well 
proves. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  selection,  but 
abstain.  The  nanrative  of  bis  birth,  his  father^s 
trouble,  and  choice  of  name  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  12, 
and  the  Editor's  remains  thereon  particularly  pleased 
ns.  So  did  the  **all  for  the 'best*'  theology  which 
accompanied  him  through  life,  and  in  which,  of  course, 
he  included  his  lameness.  Of  the  passages  we  had 
marked  in  bis  journal,  we  extract  but  one,  as  chainc- 
teristlc  of  his  faith,  that  godliness  was  profitable  for 
this  life.—"  Dee.  24, 1823.  My  mind  has  been  much 
agitated  by  iuiidel  suggestions,  bat  on  taking  a  glance 
at  the  tendency  of  infidelity,  and  the  effects  it  ever 
has  prodneed  and  is  now  producing,  I  was  led  to  cry 
mightily,  ^Lordy  let  me  he  a  Christian  while  on  earth, 
if  thou  condemn  me  to  hell  at  Icut.  If  my  soul  must  be 
annihilated,  previous  to  its  annihilation  let  it  he  always 
toarmed  with  love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  my  fellow- 


men: 


The  vait  change  wrought  in  and  about  Ebley 
through  Benjamin  Parsons'  .labours,  is  described 
mostly  in  his  own  language.  He  says  in  conclusion, 
'*  I  have  recorded  these  facts,  not  by  way  of  boasting, 
but  to  encourage  those  who  may  choose  to  labour 
among  the  poverty  and  ignorance  that  still  abound  in 
so  many  of  our  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  I  have 
merely  given  a  few  footprints,  and,  probably,  may 
add,  in  the  words  of  the  poet —  * 

*' '  Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sniltng  o^er  life's  rof^ged  main, 
A  forlorn  iind  shipwreckeel  brother 
Seein]^,  may  taiie  heart  agaia.' 

Whatever  has  been  effected,  has  been  done  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Word,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  grace ; 
and  to  his  name  shall  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 
The  Editor  truly  adds,  that  this  autobiographical 
portion  of  the  work  has  "  a  most  affecting  interest :  it 
was  dictated  by  him  to  his  eldest  daughter  when 
lying  on  his  deathbed  in  ezemciating  pain — except 
when  lolled  by* opium — and  in  daily  expectation  of 
his  departure.** 

The  two  paragraphs  which  follow  requii*6  no  apo^ 
^^gy't  oxLT  readers  would  look  for  a  word  about 
"  voluntaryism"  and  "Anti-Bacchus^"  in  a  notice  of 
the  life  of  fienjztmin  Pl&rsons.  **  About  the  time  we 
determined  to  erect  our  school,  a  prize  of  ^100  was 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Temperance.  I  became 
one  of  the  competitors,  with  the  intenticn,  if  I  were 
succ^sful,  of  giving  £50  toward  the  building.  In 
this  undertaking  I  worked  very  hard,  for  at  the  time, 
besides  lecturing/  and  preaching  six  or  seven  tim^  ^ 
week,  I  kept  a  classical  and  commercial  school.    As  x 


had  only  about  five  weeks  to  complete  my  task  in,  I 
did  it  by  rising  at  four  o*clock  in  the  morning.  I 
finished  it  on  Christmas  Day,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  1  felt  on  that  occasion.    Unfortunately 

*  Anti-Bacchus'  was  not  the  successful  essay,  and  I 
sold  the  copyright  for  £50,  and  devoted  the  money  to 
the  building  of  the  Ebley  British  Schooh^  and  by  this 
means  my  purse  as  well  as  my  tongue  and  my  pen 
encouraged  our  friends  to  go  forward. 

**  I  have  said,  that  for  &e  support  of  our  sdiools, 
we  always  set  ourselves  against  any  government 
grants.  At  an  early  period  we  saw  that  only  one  of 
four  courses,  with  respect  to  education,  was  open  for 
the  state.  1st.  To  teach  one  religion.  2d.  To  teach 
no  religion.  3d.  To  teach  otf  religions.  4th.  To  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  teaching,  *  To  teach  one 
religion'  and  tax  all  parties  to  pay  for  it,  would  be 
persecution.  *  To  teach  no  i-eligion,'  would  be  atheism, 
and  could  neither  make  the  people  moral  nor  religious. 

*  To  teach  all  religions,*  was  to  proclaim  to  the  nation 
that  all  creeds,  however  contradictory,  were  equally 
true^  and  equally  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the 
pupils.  And,  therefore,  we  saw  no  other  rational 
way  but  for  the  government  to  leave  the  people  to 
educate  themselves." 

We  have  already  hinted,  and  will  now  plainly  state 
that  the  work  before  us  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  life  of 
the  deceased,  and  not  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  of  the 
Editor.       The  latter   never  forces  himself  on  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  comes  in  only  when  called 
for.    We  incline  to  say  that  though  we  deem  his  views, 
as  expressed  in  an  early  part  of  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  just,  as  regards  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  to  which  B.  Parsons  belonged,  the  *cold 
Calvinism'  of  which  he  complains  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  denomination,  his  own  giving  a  most 
uncertain  sound  on  that  matter.    Nor  can  we  follow 
his  logic  at  p.  62  on  the  question  of  endowments. 
He  certainly  fails  to  make  good  his  case,  that  large 
endowments  are  a  great  evil,  but  a  small  endowment 
a  great  good.    The  Editor  compares  B.  Parsons  to 
**  the  carbuncle  which  looks  on  fire  but  is  as  cold  as 
other  stones ;"  we  apprehend  his  ohject  was  to  con- 
trast him  with  men  of  that  class.    The  sentence  in 
the  100th  paffle,  in  which  the  names  of  N.  P.  Willis 
and  Qeoige  GilfiUan  are  introduced,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  parse.    At  page  56  we  read,  "There  were 
many  cii;cumstances  that  made  the  text  very  striking 
and  applicable  then ;  but  it  wa«  always  a  source  of 
consolation  to  him  in  the  many  active  battles  of  life." 
We  submit  the  "  but"  should  be  "  and."    At  page  52, 
we  aie  told,  **  Ebley  Chapel  will  hold  a  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  well  attended,  always  full"    Why 
then  of  the  same  chapel  must  we  read  in  the  follow- 
ing page  "  The  chapel  holds  about  a  thousand  people, 
and  is  well  filled.*    We  should  not  notice  these  trifles, 
but  the  Editor  is  a  scholar,  a  literary  man,  and  a  critic, 
and  we  did  not  expect  to  see  aught  of  which  they 
are  specimens.    But  in  fiiimess  we  add,  the  Editor 
has  well  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  one  which  we 
are  persuaded  has  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love.    He 
brought  to  the  work  a  hearty  love  and  veneration 
for  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  and  has  presented  us 
with  a  volume  from  which  we  may  turn  and  say, 
"  There  you  may  see  the  man." 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  one  of  "  The  Lamps  of 
the  Temple"  with  an  extract  which  aU  our  readers 
can  endorse,  heartily  recommending  this  memoir  of 
"  The  Earnest  Minister"  as  a  healthy  work.  B.  Par- 
sons writes: — "A  large  number  of  those  strange 
articles  which  some  persons  call  sermons,  remind  us  a 
good  deal  of  the  writings  of  some  of  our  novelists, 
who  head  every  chapter  with  an  aphorism,  or  a  line 
or  two  from  Shakspeai*e  or  some  other  poet.    The  so- 
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callecl  pastor  or  doctor  has  a  pretty,  a  sentimental,  or 
a  splendid  inteliectnal  thougiit  in  Iiis  mind,  and  he 
mates  it  up  into  an  essay :  and  that  it  may  look  like 
a  pulpit  discourse,  heads  it  with  a  text  of  Scripture; 
but  tlien  this  is  not  expounding  God*s  Word,  nor 
preaclun.fif  Christ ;  it  is  only  giving  to  the  people  the 
ftincies,  the  sentimentalisra,  or  the  intellectuality  of 
some  Rev.  Solomon  Spriggius,  M. A. ;  and  there  is  no 
promise  that  the  Saviour  will  be  present  with  such 
preaching ;  and  the  academic  tuition  must  have  been 
very  deficient,  which  sent  out  men  so  ill  prepared  to 
feed  the  people  with  Divine  knowledge  'and  under- 
standing." 


Since  there  are  two  parties  in  the  world  —they  that 
trust,  and  they  that  reproach  them  for  their  trust — 
consider  in  what  number  you  are.  It  is  upedful  to  be 
far  from  the  disposition  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent, 
and  not  to  have  your  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell — to  be 
far  from  the  dispasition  of  those  that  are  governed  by 
sense  and  carnal  interests.  (1.)  It  is  unmannerly  to 
insult  over  any  in  distress,  and  to  reproach  them  with 
their  condition.  Places  blasted  with  lightning  were 
accounted  sacred  amongst  the  heathens,  because  the 
hand  of  God  had  touched  them ;  so  you  should  not 
speak  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  God  hath  wounded, 
but  pity  them,  and  pray  for  tliem,  if  they  are  fallen 
into  God's  hands,  (2.)  It  is  unchristian  to  reproach 
those  that  trust  in  God.  It  is  easy  to  know  tnem — 
who  are  they  that  pray,  tliat  ple.ul  promises,  that 
carry  not  on  their  hopes  by  present  likelihoods; 
though  they  have  their  faults,  they  are,  in  the  main, 
strict,  holy,  charitable.  (3.)  It  is  dangerous  to  offend 
any  of  Christ's  little  ones,  and  to  grieve  their  spirits. 
—  Jfaitfon, 

TuiNc;s  ABOVE. -As  the  bee  is  ever  on  the  wing  be- 
tween the  flowers  and  its  honey-cells,  so  should  our 
atlections  ever  bo  going  forth  in  prayer  to  God  with- 
out, and  returning  to  God  within.  Amidst  all  the 
busiest  scenes  of  our  nilgrimage  we  may  be  moving  to 
and  fro  on  the  nipiu  river  of  mental  i)rayer — that 
l>ra3'er  which  lays  the  whole  burden  of  the  heart  on 
a  single  sigh.  A  sigh  breathed  in  the  aj)irit,  though 
inaudible  to  all  around  us  but  God,  may  sanctify  every 
conversation,  every  event  in  the  history  of  the  day. 
Prayer  will  be  fatiguing  to  flesh  and  blood  if  uttered 
aloud  and  sustained  long.  But  there  is  an  undercur- 
rent of  prayer  that  may  run  continually  under  the 
stream  of  thoughts,  and  never  weary  us.  Such  prayer 
is  the  silent  breathing  of  the  Sj)irit  of  God,  who  dwells 
in  our  hcju'ts;  it  is  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  spiri- 
tual mind ;  it  is  the  pulse  of  our  life,  "  which  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God ;  '^  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  nature  communicated  to  us  in  regeneration. 
Prayer  of  this  kind  may  bo  breathed  "  without  ceas- 


ing. 


Such  is  the  depravity  and  blindness  of  men,  that  a 
nation  may  do  any  thing,  and  nobody  be  esteemed 
guilty.  The  extreme  infatuation  of  men  Inis  brought 
it  to  pass,  that  when  a  man  has  set  his  name  to  a 
pai>er  called  a  declaration  of  tear,  the  business  of 
killing  on  both  sides  is  immediately  sanctioned;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  fall,  and  all  the  terrible 
panic  about  murder  is  done  away :  the  strife  is  glori- 
ous and  honourable. 

Could  we  look  into  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the 
world  call  happy,  how  different  should  we  often  find 
the  reality  from  the  appearance !  In  the  midst  of 
prosx)erity  and  success,  some  secret  care,  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  darling  wish,  or  even  the  languor 
and  disgust  which  sometimes  attend  satiety,  and  de- 
stroy the  relish  of  pleasure,  may  be  as  real  evils,  and 
as  destructive  of  happiness,  as  those  sufferings  which 
are  generally  the  objects  of  compassion. — JatieBotccUer, 


15<rtts. 

T.iomn  MoNTfi,  185G. 

2Sth.  At  Mill  Lane,  ^Ve^t  D.irby,  near  Liverpool,  EufABiTii, 
wifo  of  Itobert  ^Vnodhead,  tea  dealer,  a  son;  who  was 
named  Cliarles  William. 

Xijrrn  Moxth.  1856. 

10th.  Mart  Emkabrtii,  wife  of  John  Clark,  of  B.albj,  near 
Doncn6ter,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Joseph  Denry. 

24th.  Louj&A,  wife  of  Joshua  Appleby,  of  Manchester,  a 
daughter ;  who  was  named  Ellen. 

OOlh.  At  Ecromont,  Cheshire,  EuzABRTtr,  wife  of  Samuel 
Whalley  bavies,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Susan  Janr* 

Tkktu  Mo»th,  ISQG. 

5th.  Deborah  S.  Watson,  wife  of  John  II.  Watson,  Cocker* 
mouth,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  Joseph  John. 

...  At  Strood,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  Louisa,  wife  of  William 
CicTcrly  Uorsnaili,  a  son;  who  was  named  Alfred  Edmund. 

0th.  At  Urighton,  Piiebk,  wite  of  Thomas  Glaisyor,  a  son ; 
who  was  named  Edmund. 

...  At  Jiolton-Io-Moors,  EuzABSTn,  wife  of  Sbadrach  Jack- 
son, n  ?on. 

nth.  At  Kendal,  Mart  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Simpson,  a 
dausrhter ;  who  was  named  Agnes. 

15Lh.  At  King's  Lynn,  Puiscilla,  wife  of  Daniel  Catlin  Bur- 
lingham,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  Samuel  Southall. 

20th.  At  Manchester,  Rachel,  wife  of  Richard  Irwin,  a 
daughter ;  who  was  named  Margaret. 

iBarriaars. 

Skventh  MoNin,  1850, 

30th.  At  Kingston-on-Thames,  Joseph  Jamks  Sessioxs,  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  Godalniing,  to  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Fox,  St.  Sidwells,  Exeter. 

Ninth  Mo.ntii,  1856. 

23d.  At  Skipton,  Robert  Parkixsov,  Ph.D.,  of  Ashfield  Ter- 
race, Bradford,  Yorkshire,  to  Emilt,  daughter  of  the  Uto 
John  Jesper,  of  Purlei;jh,  Essex. 

30th.  At  Hereford,  William  IIuohes,  of  Preston,  to  Mabt, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Jones,  of  the  former  place. 

Tentd  Month,  1866. 
1st.   At  Chelmsford,   Joseph  Ororob  Marsh,  of   Hatfield, 

Essex,  to   Eliza,  daughter  of  llenry  and  Ann  llicks,  of 

Sprin^rfield,  Esi^ex. 
2d.  At  Pardshaw  Hall,  Theodore  Harris,  banker,  of  Leigh- 
ton- I'uzzard,  IJedfordshire,  to  Ann  Deborah,  only  daughter 

of  John  Wilson  and  Mary  Fletcher,  of  Tarn  Bank,  near 

Ccckermouth. 
0;h.  At  Leicester,  John  I'ebrt,  of  Rallinagore,  county  West- 

meath,  Ireland,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  George 

Stringer,  of  London, 
loth.  At  Bradford,  Edward  TuKE.of  Spring  Gardens,  grocer, 

to  Jane  Aones,  daughter  of  John  Thistlethwaite,  of  Apslcy 

Crescent,  wool  merchant. 
2dth.  At  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Thomab  Edmunds,  tailor,  20^, 

Bisbopi^gato  Without,  London*  to  Rkbegoa  Uajllat,  juo., 

of  tne  iurmer  place. 

Zlcat||0. 
Eioutb  Moxtu,  1S5G. 

0th.  At  tho  house  of  his  sister,  Appcrloy  Lane,  Rawden,  near 
Leeds,  RoDEhT  Uustlbr,  aged  42,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Hustler,  cioth  munulacturer,  of  Apperley  Lane, 
and  Sarah  his  wife. 

SOth.  At  Irthlingborough,  aged  about  13  months,  Ellsic, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Wells. 

Ninth  Mo.'ijih,  1836. 

2d.  At  Birmingham,  Emilt  Bhipto.v,  agod  48. 

Tknth  Month,  1856. 
3d.  At  Hitchin,  Pubbb,  wife  of  Samuel  AUon,aged  86  years; 

a  minister.     Ucr  end  was  peaoe. 
Cth.  At  Manchester,  Anna  Maria,  aged  14,  and  on  tho  0th, 

William   Henrt,  aged  0  years— onildren  of  Joneph  aud 

Sarah  Thompson. 
6th.  At  Luton,  Bcdfordshtro,  William  Bbowk,  aged  64 ;  an 

older. 
0th.  Hannah  Magu,  wife  of  William  Taylor,  of  Middles- 
borough,  and  daughter  of  tho  late  Robert  and  Mary 

Bpence,  of  North  Shields.  * 

...  At  Sudbury,  aged  17  months,  Jambs  Bdwabd,  youogeit 

child  of  James  and  Rebeooa  Wright. 
...  At  Liverpool,  nged  about  17.  Cbbibtiava,  daughter  of 

WiiliaoL  Turner,  and  Mary^  his  late  wife. 
lOtb.  At  Park  OroTe,  Holt  Hill,  near  Birkenhead,  ared 

nearly  6  months,  Ubrbt,  son   of  George  and   Haehel 

Uanouck. 
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]9tk  At  Drigliton,  aged  26,  Mart,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and 

Hannah  Sharp. 
21 9t.  At  Stocki)ort,  aged  45,  Mart,  wife  of  Tliomas  Wheeler. 
23d.  At  her  residence,  Flimby  Lodge,  near  Mai7port,  Cum- 

berlnnd,   Mabt  Arcdkr  jRrrBRSoif,  aged  t8;  much  be- 

loTed  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  largo  circle  of  friend?.  Her 

end  was  peace. 
24th.  Rachel  Allason,  of  Overend  IIouse,near  Oreysouthen, 

formerly  of  Beech  Hill,  Cumberland,  aj;cd  about  57*  ' 
28th.  In  her  19th  year,  after  a  long  illness,  Eliza,  eldest 

daughter  of  Jesse  and  Eliza  Sessions,  of  Tufflcy,  near 

Gloucester. 
...  At  London,  Susanna  Robinson,  aged  26. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.A.;  J.C;  J. A.;  T.U.;  J.W.;  C.S.;  R.E.C.;  H.B.;  D.C.B.; 
J.T.:  J.J.S  ;  J.H.W.;  G.H.;  P.S.;  T.G.;  J.W.S.;  J.W.W.; 
J.A.C.;  T.W.;  J.S.;  CO.;  ILW.C;  T.S.;  J.W.F.;  G.H.L.; 
J.S.T.:  C.T.;  R.L;  S.W.D.;  J.H.B.;  G.II.M.;  J.C.8.;  S.M.; 
J.S.S.;  A.VV.P.;  T.D.;  S  J.;  and  J.  W.D.,  are  acknowledged. 

Also,  receipt  of  Wordsworth,  a  Biography;  Library  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  Tol.  iv.j  Cent  per  Cent,  or  Plain  Reasons 
for  the  Exercise  of  Charity;  The  Mirror  of  Poverty,  showing 
how  Highland  Lairds  and  Lowland  Legislators  treat  tho 
Poor  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  Character  and  its  Bless- 
edness, a  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Gurney,  by  T.  E. 
Stallybrass,  B.A.;  Reply  to  a  Statement  of  tlio  Proceedings 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,  IS55,  in  reference 
to  the  Division  in  Ohio  -Yearly  Meeting;  A  Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Poetry;  Wisdom  is  Better  than  Strength;  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Friends'  First-day  Hchool  Association;  and 
Noa.  5  and  6  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Pilot. 

S.  P. — Her  suggestion  will  have  attention. 

£.  H. — Thanks  for  tho  remittance. 


To  Contributors. — No  communication  of  any  kind  is  ever 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  confidentially, 
-with  tlie  name  and  address  of  the  author. 


To  Agents. — Our  friends  who  kindly  serve  us  in  this  ca- 
pacity, are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  Notices  of 
Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Movements 
of  Ministering  Friends,  regime,  in  order  to  insure  insertion, 
to  be  in  our  hands  two  days  ueiore  the  end  of  each  month. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS  IN  GENERAL. 


SCALE   OF   CHAEGES. 

Four  Lines  and  under 6d.  a  Line. 

Each  Line  thereafter 3d. 

In  cases  of  repetition^  unaltered^  FOUR  insertions^  if 
ordered  cU  once,  wiU  be  charged  as  THREE. 

Faytnent  e.vpected  on  publication,  except  when,  for 
mutual  convenience,  a  running  account  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  Postage  Stamps,  or 
Poitroffice  Order,  either  for  AdvertiscmeiUs,  or  the 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Paper. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  to  the  Grocery 
Bosineas.    One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  Solicit 
Orders  preferred. 
Address,  care  of  the  Editors  of  The  British  Friend, 

-^.,— ^ ' 

WANTED,  in  a  Friend's  Family  in  the 
Country,  an  Experienced,  Active  Person,  as  HOUSE- 
KEEPER, who  would  be  required  to  attend  upon  a  Friend 
much  disabled  from  helping  n«rself.  She  should  be  a  good 
Plain  Sewer.  One  between  tbe  ages  of  30  and  45  would  be 
preferred. 
Address,  M.  Bbadt,  Birstwith,  near  Ripley,  Yorkihire. 


WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT;  also 

^  ^     an  APPRENTICE  in  the  Grocery  and  Provision 
Trade. 
Address,  B.  J.  Maw,  Reading. 

TI/' ANTED,   an    AGENCY,    by    an    Active 

'  ;     Young  Man,  well  acquainted  with  general  Mercantile 
Business,  who  can  give  first-rate  references  and  securitv. 
Please  address  to  R.  S.,  care  of  William  Ridowat,  BristoL 


Tl^ANTED,  bv  a  Person  who  can  be  well  re- 

"  ^  commended,  a  Situation  cither  as  COMPANION  or 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

Address,  care  of  A.  B.,  5,  Victoria  Terrace,  Heavitree, 
Exetir. 


WANTED,  in  the  Drug  Trade,  for  a  Youth 
of  10,  TWO  or  THREE  YEARS'  INSTRUCTION 
under  a  good  Dispensing  Chemist.  A  liberal  premium  will 
be  given. 

Address,  A.,  at  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgato  Without, 
London. 


WANTED  immediatelj,  by  a  Widower,  a 
Middle-aged  Friend,  as  UOUSKKEEPER,  &c.  She 
must  be  of  active  habits,  and  acquainted  with  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  a  moderate-sized  Farming  Establishment,  Dairy,  &c. 
It  is  also  important  that  she  should  have  had  experience 
in  the  care  of  young  children,  and  suffioient  education  to 
teach  them  the  ruilimenta. 

Address,  stating    terms    and    reference,  to   William  J. 
Mabtin,  Cooladine,  Enniscorthy. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 
TION as  CUMPANION  or  GOVERNES!^;  age  24. 
Address,  M.  W.,11,  Rose  berry  Villas,  Camden  Road,  London, 


WANTED,   an   Active   Young  Man,   as  an 
ASSISTANT  in  tho  Drapery  Business. 
Apply  to  J.  &  R.  Douuleday,  Haistcad,  Essex. 
lUiii  Month,  24tli,  18oG. 

TO  LANDED  PEOPEIETOES. 

WANTED,  by  a  Respectable,  Middle-Aged, 
Married  Man.  a  S1TU4VTI0N  as  FARM  BAILIFF, 
or  LAND  STEWAHD,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
tho  Thorough  Drainage  and  Iniproveinent  of  Land,  the  Pro- 
duction and  Management  of  Crops,  tho  Breeding,  Feeding, 
and  Value  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  «&c.  lias  good  testimonials  of 
character  and  ability,  and  has  been  seven  years  with  his  last 
employer.  Ko  objection  to  Ireland. 
Address,  J.  H.  Daviks,  Egremout,  Cheshire. 

OHN   TATHAM  &   SON,  Grocers  and 

Dbugoists,  Settle,  want  an  APPREiNTICE. 

FRANCIS    S.    DAVIS,    Stationer,    Book- 
SELLJtB,  «kc.,  <fec.,  Wexford,  will  shortly  have  a  Vacancy 
for  an  Active,  Intelligent  Lad,  as  an  APPRENTICE. 
A  small  fee  will  be  required. 

—  fc 

ALFRED  wood;  Uolmfirth,  is  in  Want  of 
an  ASSISTANT  to  the  Grocery  Business. 

B&ieHTON  PBEPARATO&Y  BOABDINO-SCAOOL. 

Sk  E.  HILTON  beg  to  inform  their  Friends 
*  that  they  have  Vacancies  for  a  few  more  BOARDERS. 
Terms  and  references  on  application. 
63,  Clai'once  Square,  Brighton. 

IRENCESTER     PREPARATORY 
Boarding-school  for  the  sons  of  friends, 

conducted  by  Ltdia  Giumbhaw. 

Terms: — Twenty-four  Guineas. 

FRIENDS*  SCHOOL,  Beverley  Lodge,  Col- 
chester, conducted  by  Eomund  W.  Watts. 
Terms— for  Boys  under  Twelve  years  of  age — Twenty-Fife 
Guineas  per  annum  ( Washing  included). 
Further  partioulars  on  application. 


^ 
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WILLIAM  &  FREDEBICK  6.  CASH 

BEG  to  offer  the  under-mentionei}  Works  at 
the  following^  greatly  reduced  prices^  mnnj  Friends 
haTiDg  Availod  tbcmsdres  of  the  opportunitj  afforded  two 
yeani  ngo,  for  tho  pnrehaae  of  Books  relatioff  to  the  Boeiety 
of  Friends  at  a  small  cost,  for  the  porpose  of  disiribntion  or 
otherwise. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Books  trill 
be  charged  nt  published  prices. 

Parcels  o|'30«.  value  and  upwards,  will  be  forwarded,  oar- 
ria&^c  paid. 

'       LONDON,  5.  BISHOPSOATE  WITHOUT. 

11th  Month,  1866. 


WHEELER  (Daniel).    Memoirs  of  the  Life  «jm»» 

and  Gospel  lAboon  of  the  late  Daniel  ^J*  "^ 


Wheeler,  a  Miniktcr   of  the 
FHenda.    I2me,  cloth» 


Society  of 


«.  d. 

a  6 


9.   d. 

2    6 


8 
1 


ALEXANDER'S  (Edward)  Memoir,  with  a 
Testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Limerick.    Foolscap  Syo,  cloth, 

AUTO -BIOGRAPHICAL  NARRATIOWS 

•of  Samuel  Crisp,  Elizabeth  Webb,  Evan 

Bevan,  Mnrgaiet  Lncas,  and  F.  Smith. 

Foolscap  8?o,  cloth, 

BETTLE  (Jane).  Extracts  from  Memoran- 
dmns  respectinr  her  Life,  with  a  short  Me- 
moir.   12mo,  cloth, 

B!E7AN  (J.  O.).    Extracts  from  the  Letters 

■  and  other  Writings  of  the  late  Joseph  Gur- 
ney  Beran.    I2mo,  cloth 

BURROUGH  (Edward).  AMetooirof.  Fools- 
cap 8to,  cloth, 

coil  RAN  (John).  A  Jouvnal  of  hie  Life  and 
Labours.    Foolscap  8ro,  oloth,  . 

OORDfiR  (Su^inna).  MemoriaU  of  the  So- 
eiety  of  Friends.    8vo,        .... 

DA  Y1£S  ( Richard).  An  account  of  the  Con- 
Tiuccment,  Services,  and  Travels  of  Richard 
Davlcs.    12mo,  cloth, I 

GILPIN'S  (Mary  Ann)  Memoir;  consistinr 
chiefly  of  Extracts  firom  her  Diary  and 
Letters.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8 vo, cloth, 

HEN  WOOD  ( Loveday ).  Extracts  from  her 
Memoir.     12mo,  cloth^        .... 

IMMEDIATE  REVELATION:  beingahrief 
View  of  the  Dealings  of  God  with  Man  in 
all  Agee.    ]2mo,  sewed,      .        •       ,       . 

JO^Eti^S  (Rebecca)  Memorials.  Compiled 
by  W.  J.  Alusov.   Third  £ditum,  8vo,  cloth, 

XIMBER  ( WiUiam  B.)  Memoir  of.  18mo,oloth, 

LOGAN  (James).  Memoir  of  James  Logan, 
a  distinguished  Scholar  and  Christian  Legis- 
lator, including  several  of  his  Letters,  and 
those  of  his  Correspondents.  By  Wilsov 
AnuisTBAn.  12mo,  sewed, 
MEMORIALS  of  Deceased  IViendv  of  NeW' 
England  Yearly  Meeting.    Foolscap,  8vo, 

MEMORIALS  of  Deceased  Friends  of  PhihJ- 
deiphta  Yearly  Meeting.  12nu>,  cloth, 

NEALE  (Samuel)  and  Mary  Peisley.  Lives 
of.    Foolscap,  8vo,  cloth,    .... 

PARN ELL'S  (James)  Memoir;  with  Extracts 
from  his  Writings.  By  Hxxbt  Callawat. 
]8mo,  cloth 

RICHARDSON'S  (George)  Rise  and  Pro- 
cress  of  the  Society  of  Triends  in  Norway, 
l^mo,  cloth, 

SAN80M'8  (Oliver)  Life;  showing  hie  Triaia 
and  Sufferings,  and  containing  his  Tra- 
vels and  Labours.    ISmo,  ciotht        • 

SAVERY  ( VVUliam).  Journal  of  his  Life, 
Travels,  and  Religious  Labours.  Com- 
piled by  JoxATHAK  cvAirs.    12mo,  oloth,    . 

SHACRLETON  (Ric5ard  and  Elixafoeth). 
Their  Memoirs  and  Letters.  Compiled  by 
Mart  Liadbxttsb.    8vo,  cloth, . 

TUKE'S  (Henry)  Principles  of  Religiea  as 
Professed  by  the  Society  of  Cbriatiaaa 
usually  called  Quakers  (  Written  for  the 
Instruction  of  their  Youth,  and  for  the 
formation  of  Strangers.  Foolseap^vo^lotb, 

USSUER.  Extracu  from  the  Letters  of 
Elisabeth,  Luey,  Judith,  and  Susanna 
Ussher,  late  ol  the  City  of  Waterford. 
18mo,  cloth 

WAGSTAF**S(Dr.)  History  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Compiled  from  its  Standard 
Records.    8vo,  oloth, 
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*«*  -  Copies  of  the  above  advertisement  will  be  fevwardcd 
to  any  Friends  on  application. 


ROBERT  FLETCHER.  Whom»alb  and  Re- 
TAIL  Grocbr  axd  Txa  Dbalxr,  Dewsbary*  is  in  Want 
of  a  Strong,  Active  Youth,  as  an  APPRENTICE. 
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THHOMAS   HARTAS,  Linen  and  Woollen 

-^     Drapkr,  Mansfield,  is  in  Want  of  an  ASSISTANT,  and 
an  APPRENTICE. 

A  PERSON,  long  aecustomed  to  Bastness 
Porsoits,  is  desirous  to  obtain  an  ENGAGEMENT 
in  some  active  capacity,  where  Sobriety  aad  Fidelity  are 
reqaisiee. 
Address,  J.  M.,  care  of  W.  ik  R.  Smbal,  Glasgow. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  FRIEND  is  in  Want  of  a 
SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT  to  a  Wholesale  or  Re- 
tail Tea  Dealer  or  Grocer. 
Address,  H.  B.,  care  of  Jambs  Bakxb,  20,.  lavement,  York* 
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OOMPANIOH  OB  BffUSSKSSBESL 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
lived  six  years  in  her  last  SttiiaUon,  is  desiroos  of  a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  W.  ft  F.  0.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgato 
Street,  Lcmdon. 
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THHOMPSON    &    CAPPER,    Homeopathic 

-■-      CnKMisTs,  43.  Bold  Street,  Liverpool,  have  a  YacancT 
for  an  APPRENTICE. 

X^     WEBSTER  A  CO.,  CoNfEonoiiEBS,  are 

'■-^*      in  Immediate  Want  of  a  Olrl,  16 1»  17  yeai»  ittgt, 
as  APPRENTICE. 
Halifax,  lOch  Month,  20th,  1866. 

BOARD  and  RESIDENCE,  or  Residence 
with  P^vtial  Board,  in  the  Boose  of  a  Friend,  either 
permanently,  or  by  Friends  requiring  a  few  weeks'  ocossional 
accommodation,  in  a  quiet,  airy  situation,  within  half-a-mile 
of  the  city. 

Address,  P.  Dawu,  10,  Nelson  Square,  Blaokfriara'  Road, 
London. 

ATonng  Friend  wishes  for  a  SITUATION 
in  a  Friend's  Family,  where  shftcovdd  make  herself 
fenerally  useful  in  the  Donestie  Duties,  Sewiiup,  ftc.    She 
would  not  object  to  spend  part  of  her  time  in  a  mop. 
Address,  S.  T.,  JoKATnAa  Tbobp,  HutL 

WAHTBBiTO  BEVT,  | 

IN  a  Good  Agricultural  Distriet,  a  FARM  ! 
about  100  or  200  acres,  witiiin  a  modetate  dieCaasa  «f  a 
Friends'  Blcetmg. 
Address,  T.  W,  care  of  the  Editors.' 
10th  Montli,  2Ut,  lS66w 

LEIGHTON-BUZZAB]),  BEDFOBDSHIBS. 

TO  BE  LET,  sereral  recentlj-ereeted  and  very 
substantially  built  RESIDBNG  KS,  in  the  abow  salnbri- 
ous  to  wn,  situated  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meetiag'hease  ; 
and  Railway-station.    They  are  inclosed  wklna  a  terTace> 
walk,  and  contain  II  and  12  rooms  each,  besidee  good  eeUar*  ^ 
eve,  gardens,  and  evenr  conveosenoe  for  a  resyeeiable  iaaujy.  j 
Tiie  drainage  is  exceuent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a 
^eod  supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  water.    The  occupiers 
have  the  beaefli  of  a  Free  First-class  Railway  Ticket  to  and  > 
Crom  London.  | 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  S.  ft  R.  C.  D«it«».  * 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  5,  Whitehall;  or  to  W.  C.  Bmeo, 
Architect,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 
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T.  9.  UACAULAT'S  DSSGRIPTION  OF  OEORGB  FOX. 
For  Tns  Bbitisb  Fbibito. 
{OoMhtded  from  page  98t.) 
Wb  remark  on  the  following  quotation  from  T.  B. 
Mftcaulay's  sketch  of  George  Pox,  in  order  to  cori«ct 
a  misapprehension  arising  from  an  expression  tised 
hy  the  latter  in  his  JowiuU,  ^  Qe  soon  gathered 
itroand  him  a  body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went 
beyond  himself  in  absurdity.  He  has  told  iis  that 
one  of  his  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton,  de- 
daring  the  truth ;  that  another  was  divinely  moved 
to  go  naked  during  seyeral  years  to  market-places, 
and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen.'* 
There  is  a  mistake  in  this  latter  case  as  to  the  time ; 
George  Fox  does  not  say  "  during  several  years,"  but 
^  several  times  for  three  years."  The  object  in  view 
was,  to  show  that  as  he  was  stripped,  so  should  those 
Who  had  misused  the  power  they  had  obtained  under 
Cromwell  be  stripped  of 'their  authority  in  temporal 
and  religious  concerns,  and  of  the  toleration  which 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  but  refused  to  others  who 
differed  from  tlieni.  He  says,  that  this  last  individual 
went  '*  naked  and  barefoot."  Why  the  addition  of 
the  wonl  ^  barefoot,'*  if  he  ymB  wholly  stripped  ?  This 
very  addition  of  itself  proves,  that  the  stripping  wns 
but  partial,  otherwise  the  feet  also  would  have  been 
uncovered.  Wilson  Armistead,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  journal  of  Geoige  Pox,  inserts  the  ei^lanntion 
"divested  of  the  upper  garments*'  after  the  word 
**  naked,"  in  the  work  itself  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  I'eferences  to  these  eases  in  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents— an  explanation  that  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Seweirs  Hittory  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
in  which  he  mentions  as  a  '^  strange  action  "*  and  an 
**  uncommon  performance,"  that  ^ne  Friend,  in  16G9, 
went  naked  above  the  waist,  bearing  a  chafing-dish 
of  coalfl,  &c.,  on  his  head,  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Ireland,  and  there  pronounced  a  woe  upon 
idolaters,  exhorting  them  to  repentance.  He  had 
gone  some  time  previously  in  a  similar  manner  through 
the  fair  in  London,  amongst  the  atteuders  of  the 
pUys.  !Now  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  Sewell  to 
specify  this  action  as  so  itrange  and  uncommofi,  if, 
from  1657  to  1660,  one  had  gone  about  so  generally 
to  market-places,  towns,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  entire 
nudity.    In  comparison  with  this,  the  being  stripped 


iw- 


above  the  waiat^  must  have  been  a  very  minor  oc- 
currence. 

We  need  not  inquire  here  as  to  the  possibility  of 
some  of  the  servants  of  the  Almighty  having,  even 
since  the  Christian  ei'a,  been  led  by  His  Spirit,  in 
deep  humiliation,  to  testify  against  national  sins  by 
means  of  signs  or  actions  not  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  conventional  rules  of  society.  This  subject 
has  been  admirably  treated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jaftray 
and  of  other  Friends  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  by  the 
late  John  Barclay,  to  which  the  readers  of  this  article 
are  referred.  George  Fox  was  careful  to  discourage 
hastiness  of  spirit,  and  the  running  out  into  imagina- 
tions; the  aim  of  his  gospel  labours,  and  of -his  watch- 
ful exercise  for  himself  and  fof  those  in  religious  fel- 
lowship with  him,  was,  that  every  thought  should  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
There  is,  however,  one  conclusion  that  is  irresistibly 
forced  on  the  mind  in  a  perusal  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  early  Friends.  It  is  this — that  whilst  the  indi- 
vidual who  divested  himself  of  his  upper  garments  to 
prefigure  the  changes  which  would  occur  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II.,  was  regarded  by  the  populace 
as  an  offender,  and  treated  with  '*  ceach-whipping, 
horse-whipping,"  &c,  it  does  not  ap|)ear  that  the  ma- 
gistrates shrank  from  subjecting  men  and  women 
Friends  to  public  strippings  to  the  waist,  in  order 
that  judicial  sentences  of  whipping  might  be  inflicted 
upon  them  for  simply  preaching  the  truth.  By  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  grave,  virtuous 
women  were  thus  degraded,  because  they  exhorted 
the  people  to  godHness,  and,  it  may  be,  proclaimed  a 
fi^ee  ministry  of  the  gospel  to  the  students.  The 
mayor  of  Cambridge,  however,  disapproved  of  the 
persecution,  and  nobly  testified  against  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  close  of  T.  B.  Macauiay's  de- 
scription. He  says—**  If  we  form  our  judgment  of 
George  Fox,  simply  by  looking  at  his  own  actions 
and  writings,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him, 
morally  or  intellectually,  above  Ludowick  Muggleton 
or  Johanna  Southcote."  His  morality  nqiires  no 
defence,  for  it  is  unimpeachable.  As  to  his  intellect, 
Sewell  speaks  of  him  as  **a  man  of  a  deep  understand- 
ing and  of  a  discerning  spirit;  and  though  his  words 
were  not  always  linked  together  by  a  neat  grammati- 
cal connection,  and  his  speech  sometimes  seemed  ab« 
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mptf  as  with  a  kind  of  gap,  yet  he  expressed  himself 
intelligently,  and  what  wsn  wanting  in  human  wis- 
dom)^ was  abundantly  supplied  with  heavenly  know- 
ledge*" But  it  is  in  following  him  closely  through 
the  records  of  his  Journal,  that  the  unprejudiced 
reader  will  perceive  tha't  his  mental  powers  were  of 
no  mean  calibre.  JBis  controversies  with- the  Roman 
Catholics — his  challenge  to  them  and  the  pope  to  test 
the  truth  of  their  doctrine.of  tiansubstantiation-rHhe 
many  occasioos  on  which  he  was  more  than  ''a  ixiatch'* 
on  legal  grounds  for  his  persecutJors  and  judges— his 
admirable  letter  to  the  King  of  Poland,  in  which  his 
noble  and  sci'iptural  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience,  is 
so  well  sustamed  by  quotations  from  ancient  and 
modem  authors — his  second  truly  forcible  and  touch- 
iug  address,  in  1684,  to  the  same  monarch,  on  the 
same  subject— all  demonstrate  that  he  possessed  a 
remarkably  sound  and  enlightened  underataading* 
It  has  been  shown  already  that  he  w^is  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  many  questions  that  have  since  obtained 
the  support  of  the  great  and  the  good  ;  but  his  views 
on  slavery  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  Some  thirty 
years  since,  or  more,  a  Zachary  Macaulay  laboured  for 
the  emAucipatiou  of  the  slaves  in  tlie  British  colonies, 
in  unison  with  a  Clarkson,  a  Buxton,  an  Allen,  and  a 
baud  of  eaimest  fellow-workers  in  the  cause;  and, 
finally,  the  act  was  passed  for  their  liberation  after  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship.  In  1671,  the  man  whom 
T.  B.  Macaulay  has  so  sadly  misrepresented,  charged 
Friends  and  othei's  who  were  planters  in  Barbadoes, 
to  attend  to  the  religious  lustruction  of  tjheir  negroes,  \ 
to  see  that  their  overseers  treated  them  kindly,  and 
Friends  were  advised  to  liberate  their  slaves  after 
certain  years  of  servitude.  Surely,  in  this  matter, 
George  Fox  greatly  outstripped  his  contemporaries !  ^ 

Would  that  mauy  might  be  induced  by  the  asper- 
sions of  the  historian  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
religious  views  of  George  Fox,  as  enunciated  by  him 
in  his  various  addresses  and  letters! — then  would  the 
comparison  so  rashly  instituted  between  *Hhe  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Quakers,"  and  Ludowiek  Muggleton  or 
Johanna  Southcote  be  estimated  more  generally  at  its 
true  value.  What  concord  can  their  impious  absurdi- 
ties have  with  the  sound  and  wholesome  faith  of  one 
who  believed  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  having  come  in 
the  prepared  body,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and 
deelarea  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Now  Testament  and 
as  having  come  by  His  Spirit  also?  ^^We  are  no- 
thing ;  Christ  is  all,"  was  his  declaration.  "The  Son 
of  God  is  to  be  heard  in  aH  things,  who  is  the  Saviour 
and  the  Redeemer;  who  laid  down  his  life,  and  bought 
his  sheep  with  his  precious  blood.  We  can  challenge 
all  the  world.  Who  hath  any  thing  to  say  against 
our  way?  our  Saviour?  our  Redeemer?  our  Prophet^ 
whom  God  hath  raised  up  that  we  may  beai*,  and 
whom  we  must  hear  in  all  tlunes  ?  Who  hath  any 
thing  against  our  Shepherd,  Christ  Jesus,  who  leadJs 
and  feeds  us,  and  we  know  his  heavenly  voice  f  Who 
hath  any  thing  affainst  our  Bishop,  in  whose  mouth 
was  never  gtiile  found,  who  doth  overseo  us  in  his 
pastut'e  of  life,  that  we  do  not  go  astray  from  God, 
and  out  of  his  fold  V  &c.  The  attempted  parallel  is 
entirely  a  failure !     . 

Not  more  successful  has  T.  B.  Macaulay  been  in  his 
ambiguous  compliment  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  By 
what  mode  of  reasoning  does  he  attempt  to  prove, 
that  '*it  i^ould  be  most  unjust  to  nmk  the  saet  which 
regards  him  [G.  F.]  as  its  founder  with  the  Maggie- 
tonians  or  Southcotians  ?"    The  answer  will  be  given 

,*  A.  S.  Orimke,  in  het «  Appeal  te  the  ChriBtian  Wemea 
of  the  Slaveholding  States  inAmerica,"  sajt,  in  refiirenoe  to 
thto  circumstance,  "these  reformers  (Wiftiani  Edmundson 
•eoompaiiM  George  Tex)  did  not  al  ibis  time  see  the  neces- 
sity of  emanoipation  under  seven  years." 


in  hia  own  words:  the  quotation  is  long»  bat  it  would 
be  iujustioe  to  its  author  to  witlitkp}d  any  portion  of 
it.  "  It  chanced  tka^t  among*  t|re  tliouiBAiEids  whonu  his 
enthusiasm  affected  wece  a  few  persons  whose  abili- 
ties and^  at^nments  W|^*e;  «^f:  a  very  ^iifferent  cider 
t6  his  own.  SBobert  Bar^iaiy  was  a  man  .of  eonsidjera-  ; 
ble  part?  ihad  learning:  -  WiIliaTU.J^aqpj/i|(bo«gK  in-  i 
ferior  to  Barclay'in  i)ota^'tiat4|?id|f  «^>4c^red  aJE>ili- 
ties,  was  a  gentleman  a^ji  a^schphorv  Thai(  such  ^en 
should  have  be^me.  the  foliowers  ofv^eorge  fox, 
ought  not  to  astonish' any  person  "who  remembers 
what  quick,  vigorous,  and  hi^b^p^ttillivated  intel^cts 
were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  ne  powers  of  mind  constitute  a 
security  against  errors  of  this  description.  Touching 
God  and  his  ways  with  man,  the  highest  human 
faculties  ca;n  disoover  little  more  than  tlie  meanest 
In  -  theology^  the  interval  is  small  indeed  between 
AristoUe  and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a 
naked  savage.**  The  Divine  Irp  said,  **  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  be  converteajiaiid  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.*' The  acquirements  of  the  gi^eat  philosopher  and 
logician  might  have  been  a  hai'rier  to  his  entrance 
into  the  kingdom,  whil&t  to  the  childlike  state  the 
mysteries  Of  heavenly  good  and  df  godlmesft  are  re- 
vealed.   Bnt  the  author  proceeds: — .. 

'^  It  is  not  strange^  therefore,  that  wbe  men,  weaiy 
of  investigation,  tormented  by  uncertainty,  longing 
to  believe  something,  and  yet  seeing  objectious  to 
eveiy  thing,  should  feubmit  themselves  absolutely  to 
teachers  who,  with  firm  and  undoubting  faith,  lay 
claim  to  a  sapematoral  commission.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently see  inquisitive  and  restless  ^irits  take  refuge 
from  their  own  scepticism  in  the  boeou  of  A  ckordi 
which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  questioning 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to  worship 
a  wafer.  And  thus  it  ^as  that  Fox  made  some  con- 
verts to' whom  h^  Was  immeasurably  inferior  in  every 
thing  etoept  the  eneirgy  of  his  convictioQii.  By  thdse 
converts  lus  rude  doeti*ined  w^e.  poliehed  into  a  form 
somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down  was  retracted, 
No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act  which  he  had  done  or 
approved  was  condemned:  but  what  was  most  grossly 
absurd  iii  his  theories  and  practices  was  softened 
dbwn,  or  at 'least  not  ohtrudeui  on  the  public:  what- 
ever conld  he  m9^&  to.  appear  specious  was  set  in  the 
fairest  {jght^:,  his. gibberish  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish: meai^gs  which  he  would  have  been  quite  una- 
ble to  compi^ehend  were  put  on  his  phrases ;  and  his 
system,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not  hare 
known  it  again,  was  defended  by  namerous  ciiatioDS 
from  Pagan  philosophevs  and  Gliristiaa  fikUiers  wlwiee 
names  he  had  never  heard/'  How  does  T.  R  MacaiH 
lay  know  this?  In  his  Journal,  George  Fox  quotes 
more  th«in  once  from  the  works  of  Eusebius,  and  con- 
sequently must  have  known  something  of  the  Chris- 
tian fiithers.  The  preceding  sentences  contain  old 
calumnies  brought  forward'  in  a  tarn  dnss — they  are 
but  amplificatious  of  charges  made  by  Leslie  in  his 
introduction  to  T/ieSadh  iniiis  ^rw« 

"Still,  however,"  continues  T.  B.  Macaulay,  "tho«e 
^ho  had  remodelled  his  theology,  continued  to  profess* 
and  doubtless  to  feci,  pi*ofbund  reverence  for  him;  and 
his  emzy  epistles  were  to  the  last  received  And  read 
with  respect  in  Quaker  «ieeting8  all  ov'er  «the  ootin- 
try  "  What  a  tissue  of  absurdity  and  o6ntradictio«i  la 
wrought  out  in  tills  summing  up !  In  the  first  plaoe, 
if  Barclay  and  Penn  were  necessitated  to  remodel  the 
theology  of  George  Fox,  how  can  they  be  said  to  have 
submitted  themmlves  ahtolMtdy  to  a  teacher  profeas- 
m^  a  supernatural  oommissient  tTBreeerved  sub* 
mission  and  true  conversion  mast  have  preduded  all 
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qwe^t-oniAg  on  the  matter,  much  mow  the  makinir  of 
a  1    ■.^r  creed    But  if  they  supprewed  some  of  his 

meanings  which  were  above  liis  comprehenaion,  and 
80  far  improving  his  system  that  he  would  not  have 
known  it  a^m--then,  instead  of  having  only  been 
amon^  the  dduded,  they  would  bear  thi  still  mow 

I    Z^T"'^}''  ,?.^^"^*f^  J^{  ^y^  lent  their  mental 
faculties  to  the  work  of  deceiving  others,  by  pahning 
on  them,  as  the  doctrines  promufeated  by  X^eorirl 
Fox  a  s^rstem  of  whgion  of^their  own  faiioning  ♦ 
The  Society  of  fViends  must  disckim  commendaOon 
of  themselves,  when  it  is  offered  at  the  expense  of 
stigmatizing  the  moral  rectitude  of  some  of  their  most 
worthy  predecessoi-s!    Again,  if  it  had  reaMy  been 
as  stated  m  the  preceding  extract,  could  they  possibly 
contmue  to  feel  nrofound  revereocefor  himf    If  thev 
did,  then  were  they  infatuated :  hut  a  knowledfie  of 
human  nature  would  suggest  the  impossibility  fw  any 
to  retain  profound  reverence  for  one,  the  Absurdity  of 
whose  rehgious  opinions  they  had  been  oUhred  to 
soften  or  conceal.    If  thev  only  professed  a  sentiment 
^ich  they  did  not  feel,  then  were  they  hypocritical. 
Moreover  if  the  body  at  large  was  imbued  with  this 
modified  theology,^  we  suppose  for  one  mom«at, 
that  they  could  continue  to  the  last  to  receive  and 
read  with  respect  "his  crazy  epistles"  (if  such  thev 
were),  in  Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country  ?    The 
idea  IS  ridiculous.    Alas!  for  the  soundness  of  the 
Author  8  inferences— alas!  for  the  consistency  of  his 
reasoning!    But  there  is  yet  another  question,  the 
answer  to  which  must  be  stUl  more  subversive  of  his 
hypotheses  .--Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  could  have  held  together,  on  such  a  basis  of 
union  as  he  describes,  through  such  a  storm  of  lomr 
and  fierce  persecution  ?     No :  nothing  short  of  the 
unity  and  power  of  Truth  and  Love  Divine,  deeply 
^planted  m  honest  hearts—hearts  guUeless  in  the 
feith—oould  have  bound  them  together,  one  in  the 
ever-kving  Head  of  the  Church,  through  heights  and 
depths,  through  peril,  spoiling  of  goods,  and  the  sword! 
And  now  for  the  simple  facts.    Barclay  did  not 
write  his  Apolog^y  until  about  1675.     William  Penn 

^,^P^t?^  ^^  ^^  ^'"^*''  ^'"^  <^^^>  untU  the 
yew  1688.  From  the  year  1645,  meetings  of  Friends 
had  spread  gradually  throuffhout  the  country,  and 
large  numbers  were  yearly  added  to  those  professinir 
the  principles  nreached  by  George  Fox  and  his  feUo^ 
labourers.  Many  of  these  were  peraons  of  worldly 
distraction,  ability  and  learning.  During  these  thirty 
or  forty  years  George  Fox  travelled  much  and  wrote 
much  in  the  service  of  Tmth,  as  did  others  of  his 
valuable  co-workers.  The  published  works  of  a  Bur- 
rough,  a  Howgill,  a  Penington,  a  Crisp,  a  Fisher, 
and  many  others,  prove  that  they  were  one  with  him 
m  faith  and  doctrine;  how  great  then  must  have  been 
the  ferment  produced,  if,  at  length,  Barclay  and  Penn 
mid  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  them !  But,  although 
Barclay,  from  the  depths  of  his  learning,  brought  for- 
ward quotations  from  numerous  theologians  m  illus- 
tration &f  his  arguments— although  as  a  mathematician 
and  a  scholar, his  reasoning  was  acute  and  rigorously 
ex^t;  although  Penn  adduced  example  and  precept 
in  fevour  of  self-denial,  &c.,  from  the  writings  or  say- 
ings of  the  wise  and  virtuous  in  all  ages  of  the  world- 
yet  the  doctrines  and  the  views  which  they  ad  vocated 
were  predsely  those  which  George  Fox  had  promul- 
gated by  word  and  writmg  up  to  that  very  time.  In 
seeking  "  to  walk  in  the  light  as  He,"  the  Almighty. 
« is  in  the  light,**  they  truly  had  ^fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  knew  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Son,  to  cleanse  them  from  all  iniquity. 

u*  ^^L  *«**?  oonsequenoei  are  in¥olved  in  the  foot-oote 
wbich  T.  B.  Uaeaulay  has  Appended  from  Leslie. 
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PaMinff  by  T.  B.  Macwilay's  ttatement  that  ^several 
owto«  aSdrewed  the  cn>wi"  at  the  place  of  l^Iff 

m^V*  """^^  ^^"^  ^  add^that  it  was  not  by 
nught  or  power  of  earthly  wisdom  and  authority  bSt 

Its  maaujfestations,  that  Geoige  Fox  was  enabled  ta 
toni  so  manv  to  the  knowleSe  of  a  m^re  exceW 
!!Ll  "?™  ^»y-that  he  lefthem  oTof  ceremo- 
m^d^noes  «id  shadowy  forms  that  burdimly 
iluS  ^""iJ- ^""^^  to  Him  who  is  the  Head  over 
Sfi^  Z,f .^l^'"^^  ?^y  "^°^  ^^  ^^  successors 
SLT^"  P'S?^'^?'  ^^  *^e  present  day,  rest  satU- 
fi«i  with  anything  sliort  of  tfiat  search  and  experi- 

^J:^"""^'^H^y*H*P«^^«  ^^  these  worT!L 

hSL^  mIT^  Chnst  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  ropro- 
oatsa  May  none  who  have  begun  in  the  Sniint 
ever  seek  to  be  made  perfect  by  thiflesh !         ^  ^ 


aEPLT  TO  THE  PEACE  ADDRESS  PROM  EDW- 
BITBGH  TO  BOSTOK,  TOTTED  STATES. 

Our  readers  muj  reooUeot  that  the  Bdinbui^h  ad- 
diws  waa  most  respectably  and  influentially  signed— 
VIE.,  by  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  town  council- 
lors, clergymen,  professors  in  the  university,  and  many 
emment  commercial  and  literary  men. 

To  the  Right  Eon,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 

Maytn^s  Office,  CUy  Hall, 
Boston,  Septetnber  29,  .1856. 

Sir,— I  have  had  the  honour  to  raoeive  a  memorial 
ctf  peace  from  upwards  of  700  dtiaens  of  Edinburgh, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

ImnvMsed  by  the  noble  sentiments,  the  eordial 
iriendahip,  and  the  humane  purpose  of  the  memorial, 
I  immediately  sent  it  to  the  two  bnncfaes  of  the  city 
counal,  before  whom  it  was  road,  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  for  a  period  in  the  Merdiants'  Exdianffe,  for 
public  inspection  and  perusal. 

Since  then,  the  document  has  been  carefully  lined 
with  doth  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 

The  intimate  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain— the  ties  of  religion,  of  con- 
sanguinity, of  commerce,  and  of  personal  intercourse, 
are  daily  rendering  the  causes  of  hostility  between 
the  two  nations  less  frequent;  and  the  sentiments  of 
peace  and  friendship  more  durable  and  substantial. 

I  but  express  the  united  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Boston,  in  saying  that  they  would  regard  the  in- 
terruption of  the  friendly  relations  which  have  so 
happily  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  a  direful  calamity  which  demanded  the 
interposition  of  all  their  influence  to  avert  from  them. 
But  at  present  they  are  happily  free  from  all  expec- 
tation of  such  a  calamity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordships*  obedient 
servant^  (Signed)  Albxakdbr  K.  Rich, 

Mayor, 


m^Ukt 


A  PEW  DAYS  AT  GREAT  MALVEUK.f 

Tm  beauties  of  the  sceneiy  for  which  Great  Malvern 
has  always  been  celebrated,  have  been  graphically 
described  by  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  modern  pens 


or  ne  tfTMC  Mg9ropoH$,  *o.  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Adver* 
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THE  BRITISH  FRIEND. 


I2th  MonA,  1886. 


Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  ha»  written  a  paper  ex- 
dusiyely  devoted  to  an  aooount  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  plaop,  and  of  the  medical  establishments 
for  which,  of  late  years,  Great  Malvern  has  become 
remarkable  all  over  the  world. 

I  recently  spent  a  short  time  in  that  interesting 
locality,  and  gladly  bear  my  testimony  to  all  that  has 
been  written  regarding  its  natural  beauties.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  these  being  exaggerated  in  the  descrip- 
tive works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subiect, 
the  accounts  given  of  the  picturesque  scenery  wnich 
everywhere  meets  the  eye,  fall  far  snort  of  the  reality. 
Half  of  the  loveliness  of  Great  Malvern  has  not  been 
told.  There  is  something  in  the  very  situation  of  the 
place  which  is  unique — at  least,  in  England ;  while 
the  rich  and  never-ending  diversity  of  the  panorama 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  emotions  of  rapture  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  discern  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

These  beauties  are  greatly  heightened  by  the 
peculiarly  grateful  and  invigorating  qualities  of  the 
air.  It  IS  so  different  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  breathe  in  other  parts  of  England,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  one  can  persuade  himself  that  he  is  sojourn- 
ing in  his  native  land.  There  is  something  so  joyous, 
so  exhilarating  in  the  atmosphere  of  Great  Malvern, 
that  the  visitor  feels  as  if  he  had  been  transported  to 
some  healthier  and  happier  planet 

J  know  of  no  part  of  Great  Britain  which  can  be 
at  all  compared  to  this  charming  portion  of  Worces- 
tershire. Had  I  been  conducted  thither  without 
knowing  where  I  was  going,  I  could  not  have  believed 
that  I  had  been  transferred  to  a  part  of  England.  I 
should  have  fancied  that  I  had  been  whisked  away  to 
some  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Switzerland;  for  the  scen- 
ery of  Great  Malvern  remarkably  resembles  that  which 
is  witnessed  in  some  of  the  softer  Alpine  regions.  It 
is  true  the  Swiss  cottages  do  not  meet  your  eye,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  houses  are  unlike  any 
you  see  anywhere  else.  They  are  all  built  in  a  very 
tasteful  manner,  and  all  display  the  richness  of  fancy 
possessed  by  the  architect,  while,  to  make  the  struc- 
tures still  more  striking,  there  are  hardly  two  in  the 
place  entirely  alike. 

But  afterthe  gifted  writers  that  have  employed  their 
descriptive  powera  in  seeking  to  present  a  picture  of  this 
charming  place  to  the  mind's  eye  of  their  readers,  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  in  me  to  make  any 
effort  to  place  before  the  public  a  panoramic  view  of 
this  lovely  locality.  A  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  hydropathic  establishments,  for  which  Great  Mal- 
vern has  of  late  years  become  so  justly  celebrated, 
may  be  less  out  of  place.  There  are  two  water-cure 
establishments  on  a  very  large  scale — namely,  those 
of  Dr.  Gully  and  Dr.  Wilson.  Both  these'  gentlemen 
are  undei'stood  to  have  made  considerable  fortunes. 
In  each  of  their  establishments  there  are  often  as 
many  as  from  fifty  to  sixty  patients.  The  charges 
vary  from  two  gtiineas  to  five  or  six  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  tlie  patients,  the  nature  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  re- 
quired. 

There  is  another  hydropathic  establishment  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  stands  very  high,  and  is  destined 
to  stand  yet  higher,  in  public  estimation,  as  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  become  better  known.  I  allude  to 
Townsend  House,  belonging  to  Dr.  Grindrod,  a  gen- 
tleman of  eminent  professional  abilities,  and  most  kind 
and  courteous  in  his  manner.  It  was  in  Dr.  Grind- 
rod*s  house  tliat  I  stayed  during  my  brief  sojourn  in 
Great  Malvern ;  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  formed  aby  previous  conception  of 
the  cheerfulness,  the  regularity,  the  comfort^  the  hap- 
piness, which  reign  in  his  establishment. 
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This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  fiict  that  at  Townsend  House  great  discrimination 
is  exercised  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  patients. 
Dr.  Grindrod  only  receives  those  whose  general  views 
he  knows  to  accord  with  those  of  the  oUier  inmates. 
Hence  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  sentiment  is  so 
wonderful,  that  the  stranger  is  suiprised  and  delighted    { 
to  find  that  he  has  joined  an  establishment  in  which, 
though  the  patients  come  from  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  were  previously  unknown  to  each  other,  he 
is  privileged  to  associate  with  a  "  happy  family,'*  of 
unusually  large  proportions.    Before  a  stranger  has 
been  a  day  in  Townsend  House,  he  feels  himself  pet- 
fectly  at  home  in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation 
of  the  phrase. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  struck  me,  during  my  brief 
sojourn  at  Great   Malvern,    than  the   exceedingly 
hwdthy  appearance  of  the  patients.    Tliey  all  looked 
so  lively,  as  well  as  happy,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  associate  with  them  the  idea  of  ill  health.     Unlike 
an  establishment  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  per- 
sons who  were  ill,  they  resembled  a  group  of  persons 
who  either  never  had  lost  their  health,  or  nad  already 
been  fortunate  enough  to  regain  it.    They  bad  excel- 
lent appetites,  while  everything  was  provided  for 
them  which  was  calculated  to  render  their  meals 
wholesome  and  strengthening.    There  is  a  prevail- 
ing impression  that  at  all  hydropathic  establi^ments 
the  patients  are  half-starved.    There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.    I  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in 
Townsend  House  before  I  was  furnished  with  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  error;  and  soon  afterwards  I 
found  that  all  in  the  establishment  were  allowed  to  eat 
as  much  as  they  pleased  of  beef,  mutton^  chicken, 
game,  &c.  I 

Another  prevailing  misconception  respecting  the 
hydropathic  mode  of  treatment  is  that  it  must  be  ex- 
cessively unpleasant  to  be  plunged  over  head  and 
ears  in  cold  water.  In  the  first  place,  in  Townsend 
House,  patients  who  require  it  are  provided  with 
baths  more  or  less  warm  or  tepid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  illness;  and  the  temperature  is  daily 
lowered,  until  the  patient  can  comfortably  plfinge 
into  cold  water,  or  have  cold  water  poured  on  him. 
In  all  cases,  so  far  from  the  inmates  feeling  it  unplea- 
sant to  have  their  baths,  they  take  a  special  pleasure 
in  them.  They  regard  them  as  a  positive  luxury, 
and  anticipate,  with  inexpressible  delight,  the  recur- 
rence of  the  periods  when  they  take  place.  '  Kothing 
surprised  me  more  than  this  during  my  short  resi- 
dence in  Townsend  House. 

One  feature  in  the  hydropathic  system  which  never 
fails  to  strike  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  sit  up  late  at  night,  is  the  early  hour 
at  which  the  patients  retire  to  rest,  and  the  early  hour 
also  at  which  they  rise  in  the  morning.     By  nine 
o'clock  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  retire 
to  their  own  rooms,  if  not  to  bed ;  while  it  is  a  very 
rare  circumstance  to  see  any  one  moving  about  after 
ten.     In  the  mornings,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  patients  are  seen  beginning  to  bestir  themselves 
soon  after  six  o'clock,  and  by  seven  the  whole  cstab- ' 
lishment  is  in  motion.    Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  at  Townsend  House  is  the  rapid 
locomotive  exercises  of  the  patients  in  the  singulai'ly 
beautiful  and  extensive  grounds  belonging    to  the, 
establishment,  ader   they  have  had  their    morning 
baths.    Some  content  themselves  with  icalking  at  a 
pace  which  a  person,  kiiowing  no  better,  would  ima-    , 
gine  was  the  result  of  a  wager  as  to  what  extent    [ 
of  ground  could  l>e  gone  over  in  a  given  time,  with- 
out breaking  into  a  "run;"  while  others  are  to  be  seen 
running  at  their  utmost  speed.    It  is  found  that  these 
pedestrian  and  racing  exercises,  immediately  afterthe     | 
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pAtieufai  bATB  bad  their  bftthi,  ue  enuDentlj  conda- 
cive  to  hekltb,  and  coiiatitat«  an  impDrtaut  part  of 
the  hydropathic  njstem. 

I  have  thus  baatilj  eUnced  at  the  natnnl  beantiea 
with  which  Great  lialvem  and  the  whole  of  the  enr- 
roDndiD^  couutrf  abound — at  the  ■ingaUrl^nlDhrioaa 
and  eihilarating  properties  of  the  air — attheoomfortof 
Dr.  Oriadrod'a  admirably  oondact«d  eatabliahment— 
and  at  some  of  the  more  promiDent  featona  of  the 
cold-water  syatem.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
that,  when  the  nkarrellous  combiaation  of  natnral  and 
acddantal  attractions  wldch  Great  Malrem  poaaesses 
ia  once  sufficiently  known,  it  will  became  one  of  the 
most  &Toiired  places  of  resort,  both  for  the  seekers  of 
health  and  of  pleasure,  irithiu  the  wide  circle  of  tiie 
Qneen's  dominioua. 


DB.  JOHK  KITTO. 
^QMimledfivmpaf*  MS.) 
At  length  our  tnivellera  reached  Bagdad,  aft«r  a 
wearjr  and  toilsome  journey  of  six  months.  Mis- 
sionary operations  are  commenced  forthwith,  and  in 
the  companionship  of  his  venerated  fHend  and  bene- 
foctor,  and  in  the  tnition  of  his  tractable  and  affec- 
tionat«  charge,  Eitto  seems  to  enjoy  almost  perfect 
earthly  happiness.  But  soon  the  scene  changes,  and 
horrors  of  the  most  appalling  description  are  accnmu- 
Uted  on  the  devoted  city  of  Bi^dad.  The  plaguel 
Slowly  it  creeps  on  from  the  north,  and  they  watch 
its  progress  with  terrible  iotereet  as  it  travels  from 
eity  to  city!  Onwards  it  comes,  that  frightfol  mes- 
aenger  of  wrath,  over  mountain  and  plain,acrosH  the  de- 
sert and  the  river,  silent  as  darkness,  inevitable  as  fate! 
Yet  Turkish  fatalism  adopts  no  precaution  against  it! 
No  sanit«i7  cominission!  No  cleansing  of  filthy 
streets  or  filthier  dwellings!  "  God  is  great,"  saya  the 
Maalam,  and  folds  his  hands  in  stupid  apsthv  or  sul- 
len despair.  The  Samiel-cloud  of  death  settles  down 
on  the  mty  of  a  hundred  roosquea.  And  now  follows 
a  loiw  scene  that  beggars  and  baffies  all  description. 
At  t£e  commencement  of  the  plagae  Bagdaa  con- 
tained a  population  of  more  than  eighty  thousand ;  of 
Uieae  no  fewer  than  lixtg  thouiand  peruAtdin  ten  than 
tm>  montAtf  At  first  the  rites  of  sepulchre  were 
deoentlj'  performed,  but  as  the  mortality  increased, 
and  four  or  five  tbonsand  perished  in  a  day,  the 
aorrivors  abandoned  in  despair  the  endeavour  to  bury 
their  dead.  Handt«d  of  corpses  were  seen  floating 
down  tiie  Tigris,  either  to  fester  on  its  banks  or  to  rot 
in  the  craters  of  the  Persian  Gult  Hundreds  more 
were  lefbunburi«d  in  the  streets,  and  the  horror-struck 
passenger  was  sickened  by  the  spectacle  of  dogs  bury- 
ing their  bloody  jaws  in  the  ibms  of  half-devoured 
putridity,  and  holding  high  cai-nival  amid  these 
manned  human  remains.  Uf  all  these  horrors  Kitto 
waa  a  witness. 


r  tbe  lean  dogi  beneath  the  wall 

!■  >D  J  limb  1 


Hold  o'er  the  dead  lh(. 

Oorglng  and  growtiag  o'er  c 

The  J  were  too  bnij  to  bark 

Fn>in  B  Tansr'i  tknlt  tbef  Imu  ■tupp  □  lus  aBiu, 

Am  je  peel  the  flg  when  iu  freit  i*  fn-ih ; 

And  tlieir  white  tuilu  crunch'J  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 

As  it  ilipp'd  ihroiigh  tlieir  jawi  when  thaircdngraw  dull. 

As  thc7  Jaiil)'  Riumbled  tho  bonei  orths  dead, 

WImd  ibej  tctiree  could  riso  from  the  rpot  whore  the;  fad; 

80  well  hnd  thej  broken  a  lingering  iMtt 

With  those  who  hod  bllen  for  thai  night's  reput." 

AA  Uat  the  plague  invades  the  home  of  Mr.  Groves : 
hia  wife  w  infected  with  the  fearful  malady!  The 
following  extract  will  bring  out  the  terrors  of  that 
awful  visitation  better  tluD  mere  general  descrlp- 
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As  Mr.  Qroves  could  liace  no  other  aonroe  of  the 
contagion  than  himself,he  had  no  donbt  that  he  should 
be  attacked,  and  had  ihe  hard  prospect  of  leaving  his 
yonug  ftmily  in  the  hands  of  a  deaf  man,  nnao- 
qnainted  with  the  language,  and  quite  ignorant  of 
"'*"*8'"g  bosineM  in  these  conntries.    However,  he 

Kve  me  mstanctiona  as  to  my  proceedings,  should  I 
■pared  and  he  and  hia  wife  taken,  with  Ullstopay 
tbe  expense  of  my  joomey  with  the  children  to  lag- 
land;  and  whilst  he  mnat  naturally  have  rwrettM 
that  he  oonld  not  leave  them  in  more  efficient  hands, 
he  seemed  thankftil  that  I  was  here  to  take  the 
charge.  Mr.  Gh«vea  then  cut  himself  off  fttnn  com- 
munication with  us.  I  had  the  little  bovs  entirely  in 
my  room,  and  shared  with  the  women  we  nursing  of 
the  baby.  Mr.  Groves  attended  on  Mrs.  Groves,  and 
allowed  no  one  elaa  to  approach  her.  He  ate  sepa- 
ratdy  from  as,  and  I  was  much  affected  with  the 
struggle  it  at  times  cost  hia  affectionate  heart  to  ab- 
stain from  eameing  his  little  ones.  At  prajers  he 
read  to  us  and  prayed  through  the  windows; 
finallv,  before  this,  I  was  paineato  see  him  rise  up 
bastilv,  after  prayer,  and  retire  without  kissing  the 
little  boys  as  usual;  and  at  other  times  to  observe  tiie 
emotion  with  whioh  he  shook  his  head  and  turned 
the  little  baby  held  out  her  hand^  crav- 
to  him." 
_.  horrrav  of  pestilence  were  added  the  mise- 
nee  of  inundation!  The  Tigris  overflowed  its  banks, 
sweeping  away  seven  thousand  houses  and  filling  the 
cellars  of  others,  loosening  the  masonry,  undermin- 
iag  the  walls,  and  burying  ^ieen  thoutand  perwm, 
chiefly  sick  of  the  plague,  beneath  their  ruinar  Eitto 
himself  narrowly  escaped  the  same  &te.  Famine  is 
the  twiu-aister  of  pestilence,  and  thej  came  hand  in 
hand  to  Bagdad.  It  was  distressing  to  witness  per- 
sons of  the  most  r«ApectabIe  appearance  be^ngiora 
Uttle  bread  at  the  doors  of  the  better  provided  1  and 
the  lean  and  hunger-bitten  aspect  of  the  now  scanty 
poimlation  must  have  harrowed  the  kind  hearts  m 
the  mission  family,  and  pressed  lieavily  ou  their 
raiudly  decreasing  stores.  And  as  if  to  fill  op  the 
meiwnre  of  human  miaei?,  the  wretched  city  was 
blockaded  by  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  and  snlgected 
to  an  almost  daily  bombardment  for  three  months  I 
This  was  the  soene  of  Kitto's  apBrenticeship  as  tbe 
BiUicol  orientalist  of  the  age.  It  was  amid  plagae 
and  bmine,  amid  crashing  bouses  and  bursting  shells, 
that  he  collected  the  materials  for  those  glowing 
illustrations  which  have  dagnerreotyped  the  scenes  of 
Scripture  story  upon  the  imagination  of  his  country- 
men, and  tmnaported  thousands  to  the  vineyards  and 
cities  of  Palestine  ere  yet  they  have  moved  across  the 
threshold  of  their  own  homes.  Brave  heart!  Flinch 
not;  stand  to  thy  post  beaide  thy  friend  and  thy  little 
boys,  and  God  will  vet  bless  thee,  and  make  agloriona 
man  of  thee!  And  wbnt  was  t!ie  secret  of  Kitto's 
calm  compoBure  amid  scenes  like  these  I  C^nanyscep- 
tic,  if  wo  have  the  misfortune  to  nnmbersnch  among 
our  readers,  answer  ths  qneation  ?  Then  let  Kitto 
himself  reply.  "Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Lord 
caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house  and 
from  my  native  land,  I  nnt  my  mark  upon  this  pas- 
sage in  Isaiah,  '  I  am  the  Lord ;  they  shall  not  be 
iwhamed  that  wait  on  me.'  Looking  back  through 
the  long  period  which  has  passed  since  I  set  my  mark 
to  these  wonls,  a  portion  of  human  Ufe  which  forms 
the  best  and  brightest,  as  well  as  the  most  trying  and 
conflicting  in  all  men's  experience— it  is  a  joy  to  be 
able  to  say,  '  I  have  waited  for  thee,  and  have  not 
been  ashamed.'  Under  many  perilous  drcumetanccs, 
in  many  moat  trying  scenes,  amidst  faintinga  within 
and  fears  without,  and  under  sorrows  that  rend  the 
heart,  and  troubles  that  crush  it  down,  I  have  wuted 
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fav  tbee;  and  lo^ I staad  this dajaa  cBMBotasliamsd." 
He  was  sustaiaed  by  Uie  pover  of  faitlu^ 

The  intended  return  ef  bis  joitaif  pupils  to  Eng- 
land r^idered  Kitto's  siay  in  Bagdad  no  longer  neoes- 
sary,  and  not  the  lea^t  interesting  part  of  the  memoir 
is  the  journal  which  he  kept  on  his  homeward  way, 
and  from  whieh  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  make  eopi* 
ous  extraots  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
our  readers.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen; 
it  i^ows  what  real  thirst  is: — 

'*  Our  road  lay  over  a  parched  and  barren  plain. 
I  now  found  thab  I  was  getting  thirsty,  and  reposed 
with  muoh  oomplacenoy  on  the  considei^ation  that  I 
had  a  bottle  of  watei*  below  me.  The  men  al  so  became 
thirsty,  though  better  able  to  bear  thirst  than  a  Euro- 
pean. One  of  them  ^!ed  out  my  bottle,  and  without 
asking  leave,  came  to  lielp  himself  to  a  draught.  I 
certainly  had  no  objeetiou,  though  I  thought  he  might 
as  well  have  consulted  me  in  tlM  matter.  The  man^ 
however,  spurted  out  his  first  mouthful  with  great 
abhorrence,  and  on  inqniry,  I  made  the  felicitous,  dis* 
covery,  that  the  servant  at  Bagdad,  instead  of  flllinff 
it  with  pure  water,  had  load^  it  with  red  clay  ana 
water,  with  a  far  more  than  eauad  proportion  of  the 
former.  The  motion  of  the  norae  had  well  osbi* 
pounded  the  ingredients  into  mud,  which  even  an 
Arab  could  not  tolerate  as  drink,  thouj^  the  natives 
are  by  no  means  squean^ish  when  thirsty. 

"  On  inquiring  when  we  should  arrive  at  some 
water,  I  could  learu  of  none  nearer  than  the  river 
X)iialah,  and  when,  after  a  ride  of  eight  hours  in  the 
scorching  sun,  we  reached  it^  I  found  all  my  little 
skill  in  horsemanship  put  into  requisition  to  enable 
me  to  retain  my  seat,  while  my  sTiroF-footed  beast 
found  its  way  down  the  nearly  perpendicular  bank. 
He  paused  in  the  midfit  of  the  current  to  quench  hia 
thirsty  regardless  of  mine*  What  Tantalus  felt  I  knew, 
when  I  sat  with  water  all  around  me,  without  the 
power  of  drinking.  I  was  mounted  too  hi^  on  my 
iMiggage  to  stoop  k>w  enough  to  dip  up  a  (&aaght  in 
the  pewtec  cup  I  carried  in  the  bosom  of  mj  gown; 
and  there  was  no  one  who  cared  to  help  nie^  eadi 
man  being  engaged  in  getting  himaelf  and  his  beast 
aeross. 

«When  I  rea(died  the  opposite  bank,  Isawnoone 
near  on  foot  to  hand  n»e  up  a  drink,  and  I  was  afMd 
to  dismount,  not  knowing  how  I  should  be  able  to 
ascend  again  without  asaistaBce.  I  theiefose  left  the 
river  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  parched  tJuxMtt^  disap- 
pointed in  all  the  sanguine  hopea  with  whidi  I  had 
been  for  three  hours  regarding  the  palms  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  saw  gardens  aod  planlaliona  beibve  me^ 
however,  and  was  hap^  in  sappoaing  that  our  rsat- 
ing-place  was  not  far  on.  But  going  on  and  on,  with- 
out reaching  the  villnge,  I  determiittd  thad  my  thtnst 
should  be  appeased  at  the  first  pool  or  stream  I  might 
fidl  in  with.  Soon  after  tliis  determinatkm,  I  saw  a 
little  riU  stealing  down  the  lane  it  made  green,  and 
eagerly  threw  myself  off  my  horse.  But  having  two 
objects  of  attention,  one  to  retain  the  bridle  Sf  my 
stubborn  beast^  and  the  other  to  obtain  a  draughty  X 
sot  entanffled  up  to  my  kneea  in  the  deep  <Mteh 
through  which  the  little  stream  flowed,  and  Jell  fo»- 
ward  on  my  hands,  begrJmnang  my  fiont  and  my 
sleeves^  up  to  my  elbows..  I  drank  cin>  after  cop, 
langhing  to  scorn  all  that  docton  teU  about  th^evil 
of  taking  cool  beverage  in  such  cireumstanoea. 

"To  one  who  hRS  never  known  that  agony  of 
thirst  wliich  a  traveller  iu  the  East  mtmt  often  expe- 
rienoe^  the  miseries  of  this  day  may  aeem  light    But 

if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judgOi  frnn  a  tolerahiy  amfile 

'  '    — - —        .  ■         ■  ■     -  < 

•  Sbould  any  of  our  reader's  desire  fuller  detaiU  of  thia 
s#fal  period,  wo  must  nefer  thciU  to  kr.  Qrovu's  J<mmal  of 
tkt  Piagmt  in  Bapdtki. 


expedience  of  most  of  the  miseries  which  ffesh  Is  beir 
to,  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are  few  physical 
sufferings  comparable  to  that  of  thirst  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  no  physical  pleasure  equal  to  its  gratifica- 
Inon.  In  England,  few  esperience  thirst  more  strongly 
than  to  make  the  desire  for  drink  an  appetite— a 
strong  inclination;  in  the  East,  it  must  often  become 
quite  a  passion — a  rage.** 

Among  the  travellers  from  Tabreez  was  a  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  embassy,  1 
but  was  now  about  to  exchange  diplomacy  for  com-  . 
merce.    "We  mention  this  fact  oecause  thereby  hangs 
a  tale — the  second  and  happier  romance  of  Kitto's  life,  i 
During  the  journey  Mr.  Shepherd  became  dangerously 
ill.  Mid-  while  performing  quarantine  on  the  shores  of 
his  native  land,  he  expired.  But  heieft  behind  him  one 
who  above  all  others  mourned  his  loss,  and  to  whom  I 
he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years;  and  as  Kitto 
had  nursed  him  during  his  illness  and  lived  on  cond- 
dential  terms  with  him  upon  their  journey,  to  him 
was  committed  the  dangerous  task  of  conveying  to 
Miss  Fenwick  the  tidings  of  her  bereavement^  and 
consoling  her  under  her  severe  loss.    We  know  not 
how  he  performed  the  first  part  of  his  duty,  but  the 
second  he  discharged  to  such  good  purpose  th^  he 
succeeded  to  his  friend's  place  in  the  lady's  affectiona, 
and  won  her  as  his  bride.    She  appreciated  his  men* 
tal  and  moral  worth,   and  during  the  tweni^-ene 
years  of  their  married  life  proved  herself  a  most  assir 
duous  literary  assistant  and  a  self-denying  and  de* 
voted  wife. 

The  life  of  Kitto  now  becomes  simply  the  history  of 
his  writings,  and  though  the  most  unpovtant>  is  yet 
the  least  eventful  period  of  his  existence.  Very 
shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ensiged 
upon  very  liberal  terms  by  the  Soeiety  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  as  a  writer  in  that  groat 
pioneer  of  cheap  pictorial  literaitune,  the  P«tmu  Magt^ 
zine.  Then  followed  his  fascinating  little  wwk  en  the 
Lost  SeiiseSf  consisting  to  a  large  extent,  as  our  raadem 
no  doubt  know,  of  his  own  i^ysioal  history,  and  oon^ 
taining  remarkable  narratives  of  aequifement*  and. 
compensations  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  To  thia 
succeeded  I  a  little  book  for  childroD>  in  the  dialojM 
form,  entitled  Uncle  Olivei^M  TramU  m  Paraua  But 
the  work  with  which  Kitto's  name  is  chiefly  oe»- 
nected,  and  on  which  his  fiune  rests,:  ie  the  F%ctorid 
BihU.  Who  does  not  know  iti  Who  doea  not  lovo 
iti  Unfailing  source  of  entertainment  and  wmndexv 
what  halcyon  Sabbaths  doea  our  nunery  owe  to-  itt 
and  the  stories  of  the  CArMcw  Tv^mmyt  We  wun- 
dar  how  many  weeks  pasa  witliout  a  ^loek  al  oar 
study  door,  fiollowed  by  the  jpleaduiff  of  a  UttJe  voiee^ 
^^F<^er,  may  I  have  the  pietuve  Bibief  And  net 
alone  the  deUght  of  the  child,  it  is  tba  eonqianion  d the 
student,  the  preacher,  the  Scripture  eritio.  It  fonwd 
one  of  the  little  pentateuch  which  Dr.  Chalm«i8  ko|»t. 
beside  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Dailif  &criptare 
Readings;  and  oertanily,  no  ceiBHaeiktator  worth  per- 
using would  now  ever  think  of  sitting  down  to  his 
work  without  the  Pictorial  BSde  by  his  sida  The 
work  was  admirably  suitad  to  the  time  of  its  Bpfmt- 
ance,  and  supplied  a  great  neoesaity  ef  saned  liteiar 
ture. 

<*  K  Je  tanae,"  says  Dr.  Eadfe,  in  the  brilliant  critique 
subjoined  to  the  memoir,  "  tlint  v.irlous  illuslTtitioiis 
of  maunera  and  customs  had.  been  already  ootteeted, 
such  as* the  treatises  o£  Harawiv  Bafdeit,and  Phston; 
tlio  travels  of  Sandy,  Piii*ch:i3,  Maundrel,  Shaw,  and 
Biirokhardt,  ^Oeiv  B<%t  unknown ;  and-  every  scholar 
was  aoquaialed  with  stich  writers  en  antiquitiea, 
ceogiaphy,  and  nataral  hist<»ry,  as  Boefaart,  Befand, 
lyHeMeloty  Poeock^  Oelaios,  Forska^  Karris,  Jen- 
nings, Jahn,  and  Boberts.    Many  of  the  more  jffomr- 
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nent  features  of  the  Intern  world  had  also  been  dis- 
tinctly apprehended.    It  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  bouses  in  the  East  had  flat  roofs,  that  the 
so-called  bottles  were  of  skin,  and  that  sheep  followed 
the  shepherd  and  were  not  gathered  or  driven  by  his 
dogs.    But  Dr.  Kitto's  merit  lies,  not  so  much  in 
discovery  as  in  application.    He  brought  the  public 
mind  into  vivid  contact  with  Oiient^  scenery  and 
life,  by  applj^ing  them  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
oomnrentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.    His  readers 
are  so  initiated,  that  they  are  placed  under  the  Eastern 
gkjf  with  its  bright  days  and  starry  nights,  and  are 
80  privileged  that  they  may  gaze  on  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  or  tlie  beauty  of  Carmel;  throw  the  net 
with  the  fishermen  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  raise  the 
*  shout'  of  the  vintage  on  the  slopes  of  Eschol ;  recline 
by  the  'still  watei-s'  with  the  shepherd  when  the 
'pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;'  work  and  sing  with 
tnfe  reaper  when  the  '  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
6om;*  go  up  at  the  great  festivals  to  the  'testimony 
6f  Israel*  with  Hhe  tribes  of  the  Lord;'  or  march 
with  the  accoutred  yeomen  of  the  land,  to  fight  for 
heaHh  and  altar  against  Moab  or  Philistia,  Amnion 
or  Syria,  the  foes  of  the  old  theocracy.    The  Pictorial 
Bible  gives  glow  and  reality  to  ancient  scenes  and 
customs,  and  throws  a  wondrous  light  on  what  is 
external  or  Oriental  in  the  costume  of  Scripture." 

But  the  great  beauty  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  is  its 
eminently  popular  and  withal  compendious  character. 
Instead  of  wading  through  voliunes  of  travels,  anti- 
quities, manners  and  customs,  and  natural  history, 
we  have  here,  within  a  limited  compass,  a  brief  but 
singularly  clear  outline  of  results  and  conclusions  upon 
all  t!ies8  subjects.  It  is  not  a  commentary — it  is  not 
an  exposition — and  therefore  it  does  not  profess  to 
deal  with  the  evangelical  aspect  of  Scripture ;  its  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  scene  of 
sacred  stOry — to  surround  him  with  the  associations 
of  place  and  time  which  shall  enable  him  to  hear  the 
Divine  message  in  the  same  circumstances  with  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  it  therefore  seeks,  not 
to  anlyise  motives,  to  enforce  obligations,  to  dear  un 
doctrinal  difficulties,  but  io  explain  historical  allu- 
aioDS^  to  daguerreotype  scenery,  and,  in  shorty  to  fulfil 
tlie  port  of  the  antiquary  and  the  artist,  rather  than 
that  of  the  evangelist  and  the  divine.  For  devotional 
reading  it  would  be  folly  to  recommend  it^  but  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student  and  the  dbrgy- 
sMbD;  nay,  aiuee  the  Scriptures  form  the  basis  not 
only  of  our  religion  but  of  our  very  literature,  we 
cannot  think  the  library  of  any  well-read  man  com- 
plete without  a  copy  of  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible, 

The  labour  of  this  great  work/we  need  not  say,  was 
immense.  The  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum 
wiw  the  scene  of  his  incessant  visits,  and  when  he 
found  that  the  time  spent  in  walking  to  and  fro  en- 
croached seriously  on  his  studies,  his  admirable  and 
devoted  wife  became  his  laborious  assistant  in  this 
ideportment  of  tlie  work,  and  spent  hour  after  hour 
•over  huge  tomes  and  rare  folios,  making  notes  and 
extanxctsibrthe  benefit  of  the  plodding  student  at  home. 
The  ftdmirers  of.  Dr.  Kitto  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
jaind  the  extent  to  which  sacred  literature  is  indebted 
to  this  patient  unwearying  woman  whom  Kitto  used 
play^fully  to  call  his  hod-man.  Yet  her  assislanee  did 
not  diminish  his  labours.  Sixteen  hours  a*day  were 
Yam  unvarying  allowwaee  of  toil,  and  that  not  for  a 
few  weeks  or  nu>nlJ^  of  impulsive  energy,  but 
throaghoiit  the  whole  of  his  litei*ary  life!  His  work, 
however,  was  his  pleasure — ^literature  was  the  ele- 
ment iu  which  he  breathed,  and  the  desire  to  be 
naeful  bad  become  his  passion ;  so  jthat  this  tremen-. 
dottS  amount  of  toil  was.  to  hiiu  the  very  4>pposite  of 
dmdgery,  for  ids  boolu  and  papeia  were  Ail  tervee- 


trial  paradise.  No  sooiier,  therefore,  had  he  com- 
pleted one  work  than  he  plunged  into  another,  and 
the  labours  of  years  were  only  brought  to  a  close  that 
he  might  renew  them  in  other  departments.  Hie 
subject,  not  the  work,  was  changed. 

Accordingly,  on  the  completion  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  Kitto  began  to  collect  his  materials  for  a  Pido- 
rial  History  of  Palestine,  which  "was  completed  afler 
three  vears  of  hard  unflinching  labour,"  out  which, 
though  it  contains  much  valuable  information,  has 
never  attained  the  popidarity  of  its  predecessor.  Ere 
this  work  had  been  completed,  Kitto  formed  the  plan 
of  another,  entitled  the  Christian  Traveller^  "  wnich 
was  intended  to  give  a  view  of  the  various  missionary 
establishments  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen — a  work  which  he  had  projected 
even  during  his  residence  at  Bagdad.*'  Only  three 
parts,  however,  saw  the  light ;  the  scheme  was  brought 
to  a  prematui'e  close  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  pub- 
lishers. ''It  is  much  to  Kitto*s  honour/*  says  the 
biographer,  "  that  though  intimations  of  the  approach- 
ing disaster  were  given  him,  he  refused  to  avail  him- 
self of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  foi*ming  another  con- 
nection, from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  liberality  and 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  uniformly  treated." 
Yes,  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  perhaps,  but  not  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  head.  For  when  a  manJhas 
a  family  de^ndent  on  his  pen,  it  is  sheer  quixotism 
to  subordinate  their  claims  to  a  romantic  literary  gra- 
titude; aad  it  is  worse  than  unnecessary  to  involve 
one's  wife  and  children  in  sufferings  and  privations, 
out  of  friendship  to  his  publishera^  whose  embarrass- 
ment he  can  neither  mitigate  nor  avert  If  ever  the 
proverb  was  applicable,  it  was  here,  "  Be  just  before 
you  are  generous."  He  injured  his  fami^  without 
helping  his  friends.  But,  be  tlie  ethics  of  this  ques- 
tion what  they  may,  Kitto  suffered,  aiid  that  deeply, 
by  the  £fvilure  of  the  Messrs.  Knight  His  despondency 
was  so  great  during  this  period  of  trial  that  "  it  re- 
quired all  the  buoyant  energy  of  his  domestic  associate 
to  prevent  him  from  sinking  under  it*    1$  was  f^^uQ^ 

lie^'arytO  "rclinqutoa  uje  pleasant  home  which  they 
had  fondly  lK>ped  would  be  a  permanent  residence  for 
themselves  ajid  their  children.'*  But  difficulties  in- 
creased; his  house  was  sold  at  a  great  loss,  and  Kitto 
had  to  remove  to  Woking  for  reasons  of  economy 
which  were  hftrdly  realised. 

Still  fertile  in  plana,  Kitto  now  drew  «p  the  pvoa- 
peetus  of  his  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Liierature^  wkioh 
wae  favourably  reeeivedaad  pabUshed  by  the  Messrs. 
Black  of  Ediabnrgh.  This,  too,  wae  a  work  eminently 
fitted  to  meet  a  necessity  of  the  «^e.  '^  Nothing  of  a 
like  nature,"  says  Dr.  Sadie,  *' exited  in  the  English 
language.  Previous  dictionaries  were  defective  both 
in  acheiarahip  and  materiale.  Oahaet  had  been  done 
into  English,  and  overlaid  with  learned  fancies ;  whUe 
Winer  could  not  bear  translation  at  all.  Other  works 
of  less  preteoeion  were  also  in  circulation.  But  Dr. 
Kitto  proposed  an  enterprise  which  should  embraoe 
the  ripest  seholArshSp^  and  take  in  the  most  recent 
reseaxvhes.  The  Cjfilopedia  roee  at  once  to  a  lofby 
positioii,  aad  ean  only  be  exeelled  by  itself  in  a  new 
and  corrected  editionu"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  pre- 
nounce  an ,  unqualified  aj^roval  upon  all  tlie  senti- 
ments of  each  of  the  eoatributars ;  we  can  only  re- 
gret that  Kitto's  esctreme  delicacy  of  feeliag  riiouid 
have  tempted  him  to  a  somewhat  lax  exercise  of  his 
editorial  authority,  and  permitted  the  admission  of 
one  or  two  ilead  flies  into  tiie  otherwise  i^eoious 
ointniij^nt.  But  the  Cydopedia,  though  not  an  abso- 
lute literary  perfection,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  useful 
books. iu  existence ;  it  is  the  only  English  work  of  its 
kiud:;;it  stands  uuri vailed— it  stands  alone. 

Kitto'e  reputation  m  a  bihtieal  scholar  had  now  ex- 
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tended  to  the  Continent ;  and,  though  a  layman,  he 
received  from  the  UniverBity  of  Giessen  the  diploma 
of  D.D.,  a  distinction  which,  though  purely  ecclesias- 
tical in  this  country,  is  in  Germany  not  unfrequently 
conferred  on  unprofessional  students  of  Scripture. 
His  fkme  al^o  procured  for  him  a  place  among  the 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whose 
Transactions,  however,  he  never  contributed  any 
paper.  But  honours  could  not  keep  his  children  in 
bread,  nor  distinctions  avei*t  distress.  It  is  affecting 
to  think,  that  while  taxing  the  fertility  of  his  brain 
and  the  speed  of  his  pen,  he  was  at  this  time  (1845) 
involved  m  grehi  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  enduring 
much  physical  ana  mental  suffering  in  consequence  of 
his  unpaid  Or  ill-paid  labours.  The  new  edition  of 
his  Pictorial  Bible  occupied  a  longer  time  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  for  that  surplus  labour  he  obtained  no 
remuneration.  His  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatures 
which  he  prosecuted  with  untiring  energy,  did  not 
bring  him  in  a  single  fexthing,  for  it  did  not  even' pay 

Srint  and  paper.  Then  he  wrote  a  book  for  the  Tract 
ociety ;  but  alas !  it  turned  out  that  they  had  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  the  time  spent  in  its  compo- 
sition was  idl  lost!  Moreover,  the  department  of 
literature  which  he  chose  is  notoriously  the  legist  re- 
munerative of  all.  The  circle  of  its  readers  is  a  very 
limited  one,  and  by  no  means  wealthy;  so  that  while 
Lomhey  and  Liide  Dorrit  count  their  readers  by  tens 
of  thousands,  and  a  volume  of  Macaulay*s  History  is  a 
moderate  fortune  in  itself- nay,  while  popular  works 
on  practical  religion  may  pass  through  their  six  or 
ten  editions  in  as  manv  months — scientific  theo- 
logy, on  the  contrary,  finds  its  readers  only  or  chiefly 
among  the  clergy,  and  of  these  the  thinking  and  the 
studious  alone  become  its  real  patrons.  Alas  for  the 
man  who  trusts  to  theological  authorship  for  bread ! 
No  wonder  that  poor  Kitto  was  in  straits.  What  a 
melancholy  humour  is  there  in  the  following  little 
anecdote  related  by  Dr.  Eadie!— "Diiring  one  of  those 
eclipses,  when  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  family 
dinner  depended  on  the  sale  of  some  books,  and  when 
she  who  nad  gone  on  the  errand  returned  without 
having  converted  the  volumes  into  money,  he  looked 
first  at  the  anxious  faces  of  his  children,  and  then  moving 
towards  the  window  exclaimed— *  Well,  we  must  look 
at  the  butcher's  shop  opposite  to  get  the  right  relish 
for  our  bread.'  Accordingly  it  became  necessary  to 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  his  relief,  to  which  we 
are  gratified  to  leam  that  Prince  Albert  was  one  of 
the  most  munificent  contributors,  and  which  met  with 
considerable  Success,  though  "  black  cafe  still  sat  be- 
hind him*'  all  his  days. 

Kitto's  liast  work  was  his  Daily  Bible  lUtutrationSy 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Oliphant  of  Edinburgh, 
with  whom  the  connection,  thus  beffun,  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship  which  death  alone  brought  to  a  close. 
The  author's  original  idea  was  to  discuss  the  Book  of 
Ruth  in  the  dialogue  form ;  the  conversations  to  be 
maintained  by  a  weil-ednoated  family,  of  whose  mem- 
bers one  should  be  a  Ubiical  scholar ;  another  a  tra- 
veller; a  third' should  suggest  practical  improvements; 
a  fourth  should  illustrate  the  subjects  oy  bis  com- 
mand of  anecdote;  while  to  a  fifth  should  belong  the 
department  .of  poetical  quotation  or  composition. 
But  to  the  excellent  publishers  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  8Uff|^ested  the  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form  m  which  the  Daily  llluttrcUioM  appeared,  and 
which  embraces  a  series  of  papers  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  upon  scriptural  topics  founded  on  some'fact  or 
custom  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative.  As  Dr. 
Kitto  himself  says,  the  work  is  **  not  a  history,  not  a 
commentary,  not  a  book  of  critical  and  antiquarian  re- 
search, not  one  of  popular  illustration  nor  of  practical 
reflection,  but  it  is  something  of  all  these."    The 


themes  selected  for  the  Lord's  day  are  of  a  more 
spiritual  and  practical  character  than  the  others,  and 
we  can  conceive  few  things  to  be  more  instructive  and 
edifying  for  the  godly  families  of  our  land,  than  to  have 
one  of  these  papers  regularly  i-ead  aloud,  not  perhaps  at 
family  worsnip,  but  in  close  connection  witn  it,  morn- 
ing and  evening  throughout  the  year.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Eadie  in  thinking  that  these  eight 
volumes  contain  the  cream  of  all  thnt  Dr.  Elitto  had 

Ereviously  written ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  popu- 
irity  they  have  attained. 

Tlie  pensions  from  the  Civil  List  are  not  always 
conferred  with  the  greatest  judiciousness;  but  none 
could  have  been  better  bestowed  than  the  £100  a-year 
grauted  about  this  time  to  Dr.  Kitto.  To  attain  this, 
no  efforts  had  been  spared  by  his  friends  and  admirers. 
Memorials  to  the  premier  were  signed  by  the  modenr 
tors  of  the  Established  and  Free  Uhui-ches,  and  of  the 
synods  of  tlie  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  by  principals  of  several  of  the  universities, 
and  by  many  of  the  theological  professors  and  lead- 
ing niiuistei-s  of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  Scot- 
land. The  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  set  to  work  still  more  thoroughly,  for  they 
sent  him  a  memoriaPfive  feet  long  and  with  118  sig- 
natures! 

But,  alas !  when  Kitto's  temporal  prospects  were 
beginning  to  brighten,  his  horizon  was  overcast  in 
another  quarter.  Incessant  toil  had  undermined  his 
health  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease  which 
at  length  cut  him  off  when  scarcely  past  his  prime. 
Best  might  have  saved  him.  But  for  the  poor  author 
there  is  no  rest.  And  so  Kitto  had  to  labour  on  with 
aching  head  and  wearied  brain,  but  only  to  aggravate 
his  malady  and  make  recovery  more  nopeless  than 
ever.  And  then  death  for  the  first  time  entered  his 
family,  and  "  turned  his  hand  upon  the  little  ones " 
To  one  with  Dr.  Kitto's  depth  of  parental  tenderness 
the  blow  must  have  been  severe  indeed.  What  an 
extremely  touching  burst  of  feeling  does  he  exhibit 
in  the  following  sentences: — "I  never  heard  the  voices 
of  any  of  my  children.  The  reader  of  course  knows 
this ;  but  the  fact  as  stated  in  plain  words,  is  almost 
shocking.  Is  there  anything  on  earth  so  engaging  to 
a  parent  as  to  catch  the  first  lisping  of  his  infant's 
tongue?  or  so  interesting  as  to  listen  to  its  dear  prat- 
tle, and  trace  its  gradufu  mastery  of  speech  ?  If  then 
be  one  thing  arising  out  of  my  condition  which  more 
than  another  fills  my  heart  with  grief,  itisTHie — ^itis 
to  see  their  blessed  lips  in  motion,  and  to  hear  them 
not,  and  to  witness  others  moved  to  smiles  and  kisses 
by  the  sweet  peculiarities  of  infiintile  speech,  whi<^ 
are  incommunicable  to  me,  and  which  pass  by  me  like 
the  idle  wind"  (Lost  fknsesy  p.  98). 

The  following  anecdote  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  is  too 
characteristic  of  that  amialde  and  Ohristian  physician 
to  be  omitted : — 

**  Just  about  the  time  of  his  domestic  bereavement, 
Dr.  Kitto  suffei*ed  a  relaftse  so  severe,  that^  for 
days  together,  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to  any 
matters  of  importance.  The  hydro-electric  cb*in 
ceased  to  afford  any  relief.  In  this  state  he  and  M^.  K. 
called  on  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  who  at  first  *«^w 
on  the  point  of  declining  to  investigate  his  case,  bsJ' 
ing,  that  he  Was  obliged  to  transfer  his  deaf  patients 
to  other  hands,  as  his  practice  did  not  admit  of  his 
devoting  the  time  to  them  which  their  peculiar  si ^wi- 
tion  required.  They  were  about  to  retire  somewh** 
disheartened  by  such  a  reception,  when  Dr.  Bird  ^^' 
quired  his  name,  which  happened  not  to  be  taentioO^ 
before ;  and  on  hearing  it  he  said,  *  Is  this  INr.  ^^^^ 
the  author  of  such  and  such  works  T  On  being  told 
that  he  was  the  person.  Dr.  Bird  at  once  eordiiffilf 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  begged  Mt%.  Kitta  B*e  ^ 
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oonBider  either  his  time  or  his  patientSi  but  to  tell  him 
everything,  addi&ff,  that  if  by  Qod's  meroy  he  could 
be  the  means  of  ^ing  him  any  good,  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure,  and  that  he  should  consider  him- 
sdtf  as  only  disdiarging  a  duty  to  the  Christian  public. 
Every  fortnight,  for  several  months,  Dr.  Kitto  went 
to  Dr.  Bird,  out,  after  a  few  visits,  his  case  was  pro- 
noanced  hopeless.  'I  cannot  cure  him,*  he  said — 
'no  medical  man  can.  Nothing  but  ai)Solute  rest 
from  immediate  labour  can  be  of  service.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  irritation  of  the 
brain,  which  he  goes  home  and  excttes  immediatelv 
by  using  it'  His  devoted  wife  seconded  Dr.  Bird's 
advice  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  that  he  would 
cease  frmn  work  for  a  while.  But  his  reply,  was  "  No! 
I  must  finish  the  work  for  which  I  have  had  the 
money,  and  if  I  knew  I  should  die  with  the  pen  in 
my  hand,  I  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  Lordjpermits.' 
Be  was  permitted  to  finish  the  work,  and  united  with 
Mrs.  Kitto  in  thanking  Qod  when  the  dosing  sen- 
tence was  written.  But  the  very  next  morning,  on 
attempting  to  rise,  he  exclaimed,  *0h  Bdl,  I  am 
numb  all  down  my  side'  It  proved  to  be  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis,  which,  though  it  lasted  for  many 
weeks,  did  not  prevent  him  from  resuming  hb  labours, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  with  the 'first  part  of  a  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  Biblical  Cydopedia** 

And  now  the'life  of  the  author  had  closed,  and  the 
life  of  the  valetudinarian  was  all  that  remained.    A 
violent  fit,  which  prostrated  his  whole  system,  had 
totally  incapadtated  him  for  mental  exertion,  and 
nothing  but  rest  could  save  his  life.    But  rest  implied 
resoui'ces,  and  how  were  these  to  be  obtained?  Thanks 
to  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Oliphant,  an  effort  was  made  by 
his  friends  in  Scotland  to  raise  a  sum  suffident  for  his 
support  during  two  years  of  entire  repose.    Bat  this 
was  now  insumcient.    A  renewal  of  his  malady  made 
it  necessary  that  a  more  extensive  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  permanent  support  for  Dr.  Kitto  and 
his  fiimily.     His  native  land  roust  be  left,  and  health 
sought  in  rest  and  change  of  scene.    Under  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  death,  he  consented  to  try  the 
mineral  waters  of  Cannstatt  in  WUrtemberg,  and 
though  "  under  different  drcumstances,  a  favourable 
result  might  have  been  anticipated,  yet  it  was  the  will 
of  God  tl^t  the  fiuth  of  his  servant  might  be  tried, 
by  beholding  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  of  his  off- 
spring smitten,  in  close  succession,  b^  death;  and 
tnese  sad  bereavements,  though  bom  with  exemplary 
resignation,  told  fearfully  on  his  shattered  frame." 
A  month  passed  and  Kitto  was  no  more.    Another 
fit,  tbe  paroxysms  of  which  inflicted  the  most  dread- 
ful ag;6ny,  was  the  messenger  which  summoned  him  to 
his  eternal  home.    **  I  am  being  choked,"  he  said. 
<<Is  it  death  r*    His  wife  indicated  with  her  head 
that  it  was.    *^  Pray  to  Qod  to  take  me  soon,**  was 
his  reply— his  last  words ;  and  after  a  few  hours  of  an 
agony  which  no  human  skill  could  alleviate,  and  amid 
convulsive  struggles  too  dreadful  for  his  frimily  to 
witness,  his  gentle  and  eaihiest  spirit  passed  to  its  rest. 
His  corpse  was  followed  to'  the  grave  by  most  of  the 
English  residents  at  Cannstatt,  and  he  rested  beside 
his  beloved  children,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb- 
stone erected  by  his  friend,  Mr.  01i}>han1^  as  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  his  worth.    Nor  is  this  the  last  act  of 
friendship   which  our  excellent  fellow-countiyman 
has  performed,  for  he  has  gjenerously  agreed  to  iore^^o 
all  share  in  the  subscription  copies  of  the  memoir, 
for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Kitto's  widow  and  fiunily,  and 
to^  ftfford  them  a  la^e  partidpatiOn  in  the  profits  of 
future  editions.    *We  therefore  earnestly  urge  our 
I'eaders  to  ^  show  kindness  to  the  dead,'*  by  enlarging 
the  oirculation  of  this  admirable  memoir,  whidi  is  one 
I  of  iA\/t  most  interes^ng  we  have  ever  read,  and  thus 


alleviating  the  poverty  and  promoting  the  omnfort  of 
those  for  whom  SLitto  toiled— we  had  almost  saidy/or 
whom  he  died,* 

Farewell,  brave  soul !  We  have  been  the  better 
fiir  thv  company,  during  these  weeks  of  conven^e  with 
thy  character.  Though  dead  thou  hast  spoken  to  us 
right  faithfully  and  welL  Thine  example  has  doue 
us  good,  for  it  has  driven  a  hundred  weight  of  conceit 
out  of  us,  and  made  us  tolerably  ashamea  of  oursdves. 
We  have  risen  from  thy  memoir  a  humbler^  and  we 
tarust,  a  more  earnest  man.  Almost  we  could  have 
wished  that  thv  sun  had  not  gone  down  while  it  was 
day,  and  that  tne  world  had  been  eSnlightened  with 
yet  other  r^  of  tliy  genius.  But  no ;  tny  work  was 
done ;  and  He  for  whom  thou  labouredst,  and  who 
**  had  need  of  thee**  while  here,  took  thee  away  not.  a 
day  too  soon. 

Forgire,  blost  shade,  the  tributary  tear. 

That  mourns  thine  exit  from  a  world  liko  this; 
Forgive  the  wish  that  would  hsTO  kept  thee  here. 

And  stayed  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of  bliss. 
No  more  confined  to  grovelling  scenes  of  night— 

Xo  more  a  fenant  pent  in  mortal  day— 
Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious  flight. 

And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  uay^ 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MBSTING. 

Wb  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  Friend^  of  Ist 
ult,  the  following  extracts^  from  the  minutes  of  the 
above  Meeting.: — 

At  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friend$y  held  at  WhiU- 

iffater,in  Wcwne  County ^  Indiana^  on  Fifth-day, 

the  ^  of  the  Tenth  Moniky  1860,  | 

Beports  are  received  from  all  the  Quarterly  Meet^^ 

insSjOy  which  it  appears  that  the  following  named| 

Friends  have  been  apjMinted.  their  representatives  in 

this  Meeting.    ♦    ♦    *.  ♦ 

The  foregoing  representatives  beii^  cfrfled  were 
present,  except  threcy  for  the  absence  of.  whom,  rea- 
sons were  rendered. 

'  Several  certificates  and  minutes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Friends  now  in  attendance  with  us,  from 
other  Tearly  MeeUnfls,  and  read  in  this  meeting;  and 
the  following  !EVien&  are  appointed,  in.  conjunction 
with  a  like  conmiittee  of  the  Women's  Meeting,  to 
prepare,  as  they  may  find  the  way  open  for  it,  essays 
of  minutes  and  copies  thereof  relative  to  their  at- 
tendance, and  produce  them  to  a  future  sitting, 
viz.:    *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London  has  been  received, 
and  read  to  our  edification,  and  comfort.  And  in 
order  to  supply  our  subordinate  meetings  and  the 
families  of  Imends  with  copies  thereof,  we  appoint 
«  ♦  «  «  to  procure  8Q0O  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  circulation  otherwise,  and  authorise  t^.m  to  draw 
upon  our  treasurer  for  the  ex^nse>  and  they  are .  de- 
sired to  report  to  a  future  sitting. 

We  have  also  received  and  read  at.  this  .time,  a  spe- 
cial epistle  from  tAie  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  ad- 
dressed to  this  meetins ;  also,  one  from  each  of  the 
following  named  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  viz^ : 

that  held  in  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  Balti- 

^^"^«.^^^^^«— ^^^^■^•^"— ^— ■^■^— ^^^■"— ^— — ^"^■^■"""■^^^^■""■~~~"^"'*~"""""~^^"~^~^ . 
*  It  may  he  useful  and  right  to  mention  that  Mn.  Kitto i 
is  about  to  return  to  Cannstatt  for  the  edeeatton  of  her  own 
daughters,  and  Is  desinms  to  take  with  her  a  limited  number 
of  young  ladies,  whoae.  parents  ma^  wish  to  secure  for  them 
the  united  advantages  of  a  continental  education  and  an 
English  home.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  character  of  '. 
Mrs.  Kitto,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  sketch,  does  not 
commend  itself  as  worthy  of  the  most  tnorcujrh  conildence  '■ 
on  the  part  of  thoso  who  wonM  intrust  tlieir  children  to  her 
care,  I 
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more,  and  OIm  Thaw  tekem  of  brotiierly  ngtrd 
sad  feUowBhip,  Iukw.  be«&  aoDeptable  and  oordiid  to 
OS  at  this  time.  No  epistle  from  the  Yeuiy  Mieetiag 
in  North  OMraUm  ima  as  yet  oome  to  iiaad. 

The  meettDg  directs  ihit  the  epistle  reoeived  from 
the  Yearly  l^Meting  of  London,  be  printed  asad  at- 
tached to  onr  minutes  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare  an 
essay  of  an  epiirtle  to  eadi  of  the  Yearly  Meetii^  of 
Friends,  exo^  Fhiladelj^ia,  and  prodace  the  essays 
to  a  future  sitting.    ♦    *    ♦ 

An  epistle  from  the  Yearljr  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  received,  and  read  in  this 
meeting,  and  is  committed  to  the  following  fVioids, 
who  fire  desired  to  report  thereon  to  a  future  sitting, 
as  in  their  jwlgmeat  may  be  proper,  viz.:     *    *    * 

[A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  the  tresr 
surer*s  acoount,  and  propose  a  Friend  for  trea- 
surer.] 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  has  been  reoeived  and  read, 
and  the  prospect  of  holding  meetings  for  religious 
worship  outside  of  this  house,  as  proposed,  is  united 
with,  and  the  oare  thereof  is  left  with  the  committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Snfferincs  in  the  case.    *    *    * 

The  representatives  are  oirected  to  confer  together, 
and  propose  to  next  sitting  a  Friend  for  derk,  and 
two  Friends  fbr  assistants. 

The  meetinf^  then  acyoumed  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow mommg. 

Sixthrday  mominffy  IM  Months  3<f. — ^The  meeting 
assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

Jos^h  D.  fioag,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 
proposed  Elijah  Coffin  for  dex^,  and  Levi  Jessop  and 
Chai'les  F.  Coffin  for  assistants,  who  being  united 
with  by  the  meeting,  are  appointed  aooordingiy. 

We>  have  reoeived  an  aoe^vtable  and  £rotherlv 
epistle  from  tiie  Yearly  Meeting  <if  Friends  in  North 
Ou:Y>lina,  which  has  been  read  to  our  saiUsfoetion  and 
comfort  It  is  noted  in  this  ^pistia  also^  that  the 
proBpeet  of  ertaMishing  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  in  our 
limits,  has  been  united  with  by  thai  aceting; 

The  meeting  probeeded  to  liie  «ottsidenition  of 
the  staite  of  Sodetj,  by  mding  the  Qaeries  and 
the  answers  to  them  wkel  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings.    *    ♦    *    * 

[The  aeooiuits  state  that  there  have  been  eight 
persons  acknowledged  as  minisliers  daring  the  course 
of  tiM  year.] 

[Thirteen  in  the  station  of  •elders,  and  one  in  the 
station  of  minister,  have  deceased  during  tibe  year.] 

By  the  Bepbrts  fiwn  Fairiield  and  Centre  Quaav 
teriy  MeetmgB,  it  appears  that  those  Qnarteriy  Meet* 
ingfl  desire  tbKl  the  Yeariy  Meeting  should  reoonsi- 
der  that  porfelen  of  our  disoiplaM  by  which  the  right 
of  memberahip  is  kit  by  aeeonqiliahiwg  marriage  oon- 
trary  to  our  order :  whereupon  m  proposition  has  been 
made  and  united  with,  to  refer  the  same  to  a  bommit- 
tee  for  solid  esBsldsration,  who  ax«  desired  to  report 
to  a  future  sitting,  or  to  next  Yearly  Meeting,  accord- 
ing as  way  ■my  open:  the  following  fVi^ds  are, 
therefore,  afipsanted  to  tbeserviee  2 —    «    «    « 

The  Central  Book  and  IVMt  Comnuttse  now  make 
report,  whi^  haa  been  read,  and  their  proosedings 
are  satiafaetory.  Hie  eommittee  are  continued  and 
eneomi^fed  to  persevere  in  their  labours,  and  are 
direofeed  to  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Montiyy  Meetings  ara  diraoted  to  open  sub- 
scriptions, in  seasonable  time,  to  raise  ftom  to  aid 
in  the  oonoem,  and  forward  what  may  be  raised  to 
*  *  %  *  ^  Bichmq^d,  Indiana,  the  committee's 
ta^aasurar,  as  heratofore.  Theyareako  desired  to  see 
that  tiieir  ooBUttittees  on  tiiis  subject  attend  to  pro- 
curing tracts,  and  making  their  reports  promptly. 


The  meetiAf;  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  on  to- 
morrow monung. 

tSev&ntk^v  moTMing^  l(Hk  Month,  4ik, — ^The  meet- 
ing convened  according  to  adjoumm^it. 

jBy  the  Beport  from  Salem  Quarterly  Meetiu|^  it 
Mmears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Bed  Cedar, 
Winnesheik  and  BloomingUm,  unite  in  i^uesting  the 
privilege  6£  holding  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the 
place  of  holding  Bed  Cedar  Monthly  Meeting  in  Cedar 
County,  Iowa,  on  the  second  Seventh-day  m  the  2d, 
5th,  8tii,  and  11th  months,  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Bed  Cedar  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  said  request 
having  had  the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  we  are 
united  in  appointing  a  oommittee  to  unite  witii  a  like 
committee  of  women  Friends,  to  visit  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  there- 
tiuto  belonging,  and  report  their  judgment  as  to 
granting  the  said  request  to  next  Yearly  Meeting, 
via.:    *    ♦    ♦    # 

The  said  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  make 
such  adjournments  as  the  committee  mav  desire,  to 
6ua  their  oonvenieBca  in  ouking  liie  vi^it  »  .foie- 
said- 

By  the  Beport  from  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly 
Meeting,  it  a]^>ears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Western  Plain  and  Westland  request  tlie  privileige  of 
holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Western  Plain,  on 
the  first  Seventh-dav  in  the  3d^  6th,  9th,  and  12th 
Months,  to  be  called  the  Western  Plain  Quarleriy 
Meeting)  that  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  dders  lie 
held  on  Sixth-day  pre<^ding,  and  that  the  First- 
day  meeting  which  next  follows  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetinff.  The  said  request  having 
had  the  consideration  d  toe  meeting,  we  are  united  in 
appointing  the  following  fVlends,  in  conjunction  with 
woBaen  fViends,  to  visit  Pleasant  PUun  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  thereunto  be- 
lonfling,  and  report  their  iudgaient  as  to  granting  tiie 
■aid  request  to  next  Yearly  Meetings  vis. :    *    *    * 

The  aforesaid  Monthly  Meetiogs  are  direoted  to 
make  such  adjournments  as  the  committee  ma^  do* 
sirsi  to  suit  their  oonvenienoe  in  making  the  visi^  as 
aforesaid.  ' 

*  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose to  a  future,  sitting  what  «nm  it  may  be  pn^er 
for  this  Yearly  Meetin|jp  to  eontribnte  toward  the 
maetiag^use  to  be  built  near  Plainfield,  Indiana, 
for  the  w  estem  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  opened 
in  1666 ;  also,  to  submit  a  prc^xMution  as  it  regards 
an  equitable  interest  of  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  in 
onriooarding  SdiooL 

The  Friends  appointed  at  last  Yearly  Meeting,  on 
the  proposition  ior  attaching  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  iium  Creek  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  now  make 
♦  «  ♦  ft  report,  which  having  baa  the  ocoBide- 
ration  of  tills  meeting,  and  the  meetii^  having  been 
infiamed  by  the  epistle  from  Ohio  of  thedr  commiv 
rsnosp  is  united  with,  and  that  Quarteriy  Meeting  is 
aooordingiy  ffiven  up,  to  be  annexed  to  Ohio  Yeariy 
Meeting.  It  wUl  be  understood,  therefore^  that 
they  UMike  their  next  report  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  sama 
Our  Owmittee  on  Episties  are  direoted  to  bring 
in  a  paragraph  in  the  epstla  to  Ohio,  inforsoing 
them  theraoL  The  derk  is  direoted  to  supply  Alum 
Greek  Quarteriy  Meeting  with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

It  is  also  Wkdentood  that  Alum  Creek  Qusfteriy 
Meeting  aaad  the  members  thereof  will  beoome  ao- 
comitafie  to  Ohio  Yeariy  Meeting  from  and  after 
the  reoeption  of  the  manuta  of  this  Yesr^  Meeting 
as  above,  in  the  case.    *    *    * 

The  mintttas  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the 
past  year,  are  now  laid  before  this  meeting  and  read, 
and  uiflir  prooaedings  are  apiwoved.    *    *    * 
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The  Boarding-flchool  Commi^ee  now  make  the  fol' 
lowing  i^pox^  which  has  been  read,  and  is  inserted 
below.  The  Beport  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Boarding  Sehooi  has  also  been  prodaced  and  read, 
and  IB  as  below.  The  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boarding-school  Farm  is  also  brought  in,  ai^d  has 
been  read,  and  is  entered  below.  The  laboars  and 
care  of  these  committees  are  satisfactory  to  the  meet- 
ing. In  reference  to  the  outstanding  debts,  as  shown 
by  the  reports,  much  di^ussion  has  been  had,  and 
Tarious  plans  have  been  proposed  for  paying  off  these 
obligations  of  the  Society,  contracted  by  its  proper 
ajfents,  the  result  of  which  was,  as  the  best  conclusion 
the  meeting  appears  to  be  able  to  come  to,  in  order  to 
comply  wini  just  engagements,  that  Uie  subordinate 
meetings  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  raise 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  forward  the  same  to  * 
*  *  treasurer  of  the  Boarding-school  Committee, 
for  this  purpose.  And  the  meeting  continues  *  * 
*"  ♦  receiver,  to  whom  the  money  due  upon  sub- 
scriptions heretofore  made,  is  to  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  collected,  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  out- 
standing orders  of  the  JBuilding  Committee.  And  the 
subordinate  meetings  are  desired  to  see  that  all  those 
subscriptions  heretofore  made  under  their  direction, 
be  collected,  and  forwarded  as  above,  as  soon  as  prao- 
ticable. 

Beport  of  the  Boardvig-echool  Committee, 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
scliool,  report  that  during  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  average  attendance  in  the  winter  session  of 
113  scholars;  and  of  the  summer  session,  82. 

It  is  cause  of  ^[ratitude  that  good  health  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  m  the  &m]ly ;  the  greatest  exception 
has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  session. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regularly 
held  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  occa- 
sionally attended  by  part  of  the  committee  and  other 
Friends ;  the  behaviour  of  the  students^  on  these  occa- 
sions has  been  generally  becoming  and 'satisfactory. 

The  school  has  been  visited  monthly  by  a  few  of 
our  number,  and  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  have  been  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
committee,  showiuff  that  the  object  for  which  the  in- 
stitution was  established,  has  been  carefuUy  kept  in 
view  by  those  having  the  immediate  charge  thereof. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally 
lavouraDle.  thus  manifesting  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  teachersi  who,  we  believe,  have  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest in  their  advancement,  both  in  literature,  and  in 
moral  and  religious  culture ;  an  increase  of  attention 
has  also  been  given  to  scriptural  instruction. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  our  young 
Friends  who  may  wish  to  pursue  an  extended  course 
of  education  in  the  higher  branches^  the  committee 
have  established  a  regular  course,  embracing  the 
usual  branches  of  collefipate  study ;  and  they  propose 
in  fatare  to  grant  diplomas  to  those  students,  who 
shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  said  course. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  donation  of  (100, 
from  a  Friend  in  PhDadolphia,  designed  to  be  used  in 
promoting  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Dciiptares,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  distinguishing 
views  of  our  Society.  "' 

The  following  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  th^ 
state  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  him : — 

The  amount  of  library  and  apparatus  fund,  f46  1 6 
Expenditures, 36  16 


Balance. 


10  00 


Amount  of  fund  oU  hand,  for  building 

teacher^s  dwelling,  .  .!-'•«/  ,  .  .  637  75 
Besources  of  school  'during  the  year,  •  3,206  13 
Liabilities, 3,277  04 

Deficit,  .        •        .        .        .      .  70  91 

Expenditure  for  preparing  and  furnish- 
ing the  school-house  for  140  students,  11,414  55 
Beceived  for  the  above,        .        .        .   2»330  41 

Deficit,  .        .        .        .        .  #9,084  14 

With  a  view  to  afford  all  those  inducement?  to 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  we  have  agreed  to  grant  mplo- 
mas  when  sudi  a  course  as  is  laid  out  shall  have 
been  acoomplished,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  may 
not  fully  meet  our  object;  we,  therefore,  recommend 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  pf 
applying  to  our  next  legislature  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration or  an  amendment  to  the  present  act, authoriz- 
ing the  committee  having  charge  of  the  institution, 
to  grant  degrees  to  those  students  who  may,  by  a 
thorough  course  of  education,  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
legal  acknowledgment  of  their  qualifications.  This, 
we  think,  would  prevent  many  of  our  best  students 
from  lookiuff  to  other  institutions  for  privileges  to 
which  they  feel  themselves  iustly  entitled. 

In  reviewing  the  care  and  responsibility  which  has 
devolved  upon  us  during  the  past  year,  the  committee 
have  endeavoured  to  labour  diligently  for  the  advance- 
ment and  success  of  the  institution,  but  owing  to  the 
unfinished  condition  of  the  budding  and  premises, 
and  the  necessity  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  tne  house, 
we  have  had  to  obtain  funds  to  considerable  amount 
on  our  individual  responsibility;  and  should  the 
number  of  students  increase  over  140,  moi'e  furnish- 
iDg  and  other  expenses  will  be  necessary.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  felt  our  situation  to  be 
attended  with  much  embarrassment;  and  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  sell  the  land, 
as  suggested  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  we  now 
propose  for  the  serious  and  candid  consideration  of 
Friends,  whether  a  subject  of  such  momentous  im- 
poilance — especially  as  so  manv  young  Fi:iends.come 
to  ^  school  to  qualify  themselves  for  teadiers,  to  be 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — 
may  not  properly  daim  a  direction  jfrom  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  tne  subordinate  meetings  to  raise  annual  ly 
a  sum  not  less  than  SOOO  dollars,  until  ^e  p^T^esent 
indebtedness  is  paid  off,  and  the  house  finished  and 
furnished,  and  taat  the  committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  loans  to  relieve  their  present  personal  Uahi- 
litv,  and  to  conduct  the  establishment  iu  the  most 
efficient  manner,  with  due  regard  to  eoouomy,  and 
to  promote  the  object  of  its  design. 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
winter  session  to  oommenee  on  t£e  14th  of  lOth 
Month,  under  the  superintendenco  of  Charles  Atiier- 
ton,  who  is  also  to  have  charge  <^  the  beys,  as  gover- 
nor, when  they  are  not  in  school  Elizabeth  B.  Hop- 
kins, matron;  William  B.  Morgan,  Zaocheus  Test, and 
Joseph  Moore,  teachers  in  the  male  department,  and 
Saran  B  Morgan  and  Deborah  Atherton,  in  the 
female  de$)artment;  Sarah  Hopkina,  governess. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  Third-day,  ih» 
24th  of  3d  Month,  1857,  and  close  on  Sixth-day,  the 
14th  of  8th  Month,  1857. 

On  aeoonnt  of  the  deficieBcy  of  apparatus  fully  to 
illoatrate  experiments  in  diemistry  and  philosophy, 
the  teachers  have  kindly  fturniabed,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, apparatus  to  the  amount  of  670  dollars,  which 
wiU  be  knaed  to  the  schooL 

Lbvi  Jaasvp,  Clerk. 

lOth  Months  let,  1856. 
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[From  the  report  of  the  Bailding  Committee^  there 
appears  ''an  unpaid  debt"  of  7378  dollars,  80  cents.] 

[The  ''Report  of  the  Tmstees  of  the  Boarding- 
school  Farm"  (who  have  declined  making  sale  of 
part  of  the  land  as  proposed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting), 
shows  a  balance  on  nand  in  money  and  notes  of 
3689  dollars,  84  cents.] 

.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  on 
Second-day  morning. 

Second-day  morning,  lOth  Month,  6th, — The  meet- 
ingassembled according  to  adiournment. 

The  general  Committee  on  Education  make  the' fol- 
lowing report,  which  has  been  read.  The  labours  and 
care  of  tlie  committee  in  this  concern  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  committee  is  continued,  and  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  their  labours,  and  directed  to 
report,  as  usual,  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  this 
meeting  directs  that  toe  address  brought  in  with  the 
report,  which  has  been  read  in  this   meeting,  be 

Snnted  and  attached  to  the  minutes.    The  meeting 
irects  that  the  address  be  read  in  our  Monthly 
MeetiuM.  ******* 

Number  of  Friends*  children  between  5  and  15 
years,  6135. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  between  15  and  20 
years,  2905. 

Whole  number  of  Friends'  children,  9140. 

Number  of  Friends*  children  taught  in  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  Monthly  Meetings'  com- 
mittees, 3828. 

Number  of  Friends*  schools,  119. 

Number  of  Friemls'  children  taught  in  schools,  not 
under  such  superintendence,  3848. 

Number  of  schools,  not  under^^^uch'.  superinten- 
dence, taught  by  Friends,  167. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  growing  up  without 
school  edncalion,  2. 

Meetiugs  of  Friends  without  school,  80. 

8criptui*e  schools  under  superintendence  of  com- 
mittees, 140< 

The  children  are  regular  in  the  attendance  of  mid- 
week meetings,  when  weather  and  distance  will  pei^ 
mit. 


the  same  to  *  *  the  treasurer  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  are  continued  to  the  service,  and  en- 
couraged to  further  labour  and  care  in  the  concern, 
as  way  may  open. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Coneerni. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting :— - 

Dear  Friends, — During  the  past  year,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  labouring  for  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  Shawnee  Indians. 

Our  deputation,  appointed  shortly  before  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  establishment,  and  en- 
deavour to  resuscitate  the  school,  attended  to  that 
appointment;  they  had  several  conferences  with  the 
leading  men  among  the  Shawnees,  attended  a  council, 
and  visited  many  of  them  at  their  homes  to  good 
satisfaction;  and  after  labouring    among  them  as 
ability  was  afforded,  and  acquiring  such  information 
as  they  were  enabled,  they  coucluded  to  employ  a 
female  teacher,  and  to  resume  the  school,  which  has 
been  well   patronized  by  the  Indians,  the  most  of 
them  manifesting  a  strouc:  attachment  to  Friends. 
The  school  was  continued  during  the  past  year  under 
the  care  of  our  friends,  Jeremiah  A.  H.adley  and  wife, 
as  superintendents,  and  Martha  Townsend,  as  teacher, 
and  has  avemged  about  thirty-five  children,  most  of 
whom  were  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
.  Among  the  children  who  have  been  pretty  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  school  the  past  year,  were  ten 
from  the  prophet*s  band,  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe, 
who  have  heretofore  steadily  adhered  to  their  wild 
habits,  and  opposed  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among  them. 

The  school  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition 
until  the  20th  of  the  8th  Month  last,  when  a  body  .of 
armed  men,  eighteen  in  number,  came  to  the  estab- 
lishment, took  all  the  horses  and  saddles  on  the 
premises,  and  the  superintendent  going  out,  asked 
them  to  leave  him  one  of  the  horses  to  send  to  West- 
port  (a  village  about  six  miles  from  the  mission),  to 
obtain  a  physician  for  his  wife,  who  was  lying  sick  in 
the  house,  when  the  captain  of  the  band  gave  utter- 
ance to  profane  and  abusive  language,  and  presenting 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  I'ead  in  all  our  schools, ,  his  gun  at  him,  in  that  threatening  attitude,  told  him 


and  in  most  they  are  used  as  a  class  book. 

The  committee  have  been  introduced  into  a  concern 
that  Friends  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  objects  had  in 
view,  in  the  adoption  of  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  operation  of  the  various  systems  of 
public  instruction,  in  the  several  states  through  which 
our  members  are  scattered,  Friends  are  frequently 
exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  inducements  of  the 
school  funds,  of  yielding  the  superintendence  of  the 
instruction  of  their  ohildren  to  those  whose  influence 
may  not  be  favourable  to  the  objects  we  have  in 
▼lew  in  their  instruction.  We  desire  to  encourage 
Friends  not  to  permit  pecuniary  considerations  to 
embarrass  the  important  work  of  the  literary  and 
ffuarded  education  of  our  youth,  showing  by  our  faith- 
fulness that  we  are  ready  to  make  the  proper  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  the  blessing. 

Encouraging  accounts  are  received  of  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  First-day  schools,  140  of  which, 
it  will  be  seeo,  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
past  year.  We  desire  to  encourage  Friends  to  in- 
creased faithfulness  in  attending  to  this  concern. 

Onr  committee  on  Indian  concerns  now  report  as 
below.  The  labours  and  care  of  the  committee  in 
the  concern,  as  shown  in  the  report,  are  satisfiictory 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  proposition  to  raise  the  sum 
of  1000  dollars,  is  united  with  and  adopted,  and  the 
subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  raise  that  sum 
accordingly,  in  their  usual  proportions,  and  forwud 


this  was  only  a  beginning  of  what  he  might  look  for, 
if  he  did  not  leave  the  place.  i 

The  superintendent  returning  to  the  house,  the 
commander  told  the  hired  man,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  that  if  he  came  out  agiun,  he  would  shoot 
him.  The  day  previous  a  number  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren had  been  taken  away  from  the  school  by  their 
parents,  who  gave  as  a  reason,*  their  fear  that  there 
would  be  an  attack  made  upon  the  establishment 
These  facts,  together  with  the  reports  of  threatened 
violence  toward  the  inmates,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  buildinffs,  induced  our  superintendent  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  safety  of  himself  and 
family,  and  the  Friends  employed  there,  required 
him  to  leave  the  territory;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
23d  of  the  8th  Month  last,  they  all  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  their  homes  in  Indiana. 

The  premises  were  left  in  charge  of  a  hired  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Denny,  and  his  wife,  and  we  learn 
from  late  accounts  received  from  him,  that  no  further 
acts  of  violence  have  been  committed.     ♦        •       * 

By  recent  information  from  the  school,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  further  depredations  will  be  com- 
mitted  at  the  establishment,  and  the  committee  is 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  the  services  of  suitable 
Friends  to  take  charge  of  the  Institution,  and  to  have 
the  school  resumed  with*  as  little  -  delay  as  possible; 
and  we  feel  an  assurance  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
open,  availingly  to  labour  among  the  Shawnees,  and 
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we  believe  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  it  was 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  thau  the  pi-esent. 

In  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  prosecute  this 
interesting  concern,  we  propose  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing direct  the  sum  of  1000  aollara  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose  the  ensuing  year. 

10^  Month,  3d,  1856. 

We  are  informed  that  the  law  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana, for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  his  been 
in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  iutemperance  in  the  state  has,  in  many 
places,  greatly  increased  since  tlie  said  decisions; 
whereupon,  the  meeting,  having  considered  the  sub- 
jeet>  unites  in  appointing  a  committee  for  the  further 
consideration  thereof,  with  desire,  that  if  way  open 
I  for  it^  they  prepare  and  produce  to  a  future  sitting  a 
memorial  to  the  Indiana  legislature,  adapted  to  the 
case;  and  also,  if  way  open,  that  they  prepare  and 
produce  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  a  suitable  law 
restraining    intemperance,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
addressed  to  the  legislature  of  that  state;  to  which 
service  the  following  Friends  are  appointed : —    ♦     ♦ 
Tlie  Fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
White's  Indiana  Manual  Labour  Institute  has  been 
laid    before  the  meeting,  and  read.     The   Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  White's  Iowa 
Manual  Labour  Institute  is  also  produced  and  read. 


The  proposition  in  the  report  of  the  Boarding-school 
Committee,  that  the  meetin^^  for  worship  at  the  school 
on  Fifth-dny,  should  be  regularly  held  during  the 
sessions  of  the  school,  instead  of  bein^  discontinued 
on  the  weeks  of  preparative  and  Montlny  Meetings  at 
'  Whitewater,  as  it  nas  been  for  some  time  past^  is 
considered  and  acceded  to. 

The  recommendation  in  the  same  report,  in  rela- 
tion to  granting  degrees  to  student?,  has  received 
attention,  and  after  some  consideration,  is  referred 
to  the  attention  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
such  care  and  action  therein  as  may  appear  to  that 
meeting  to  be  proper. 

A  copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London  for  cireulation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  entitled,  A  Plea  in  he/ial/  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience^  has  been  sent  to  us  with  the  epistle  from 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  now  laid  before  the 
meeting,  and  read  to  our  satisfaction.  The  document 
ifl  referred  to  the  central  book  and  tract  committee, 
who  are  desired  to  cause  it  to  be  stereotyped,  and  to 
have  10,000  copies  published,  and  to  attend  to  the 
circulation  thereof;  and  they  are  authorized  to  call 
on  the  Yearly  Meeting's  treasurer  for  the  expense. 

The  meeting  unites  in  directing  that  8000  copies 
of  the  minute  of  our  present  Yearly  Meeting  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  our  families. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  settle  with  the  trea- 
surer, &c,  now  report  as  below,  which  is  satisfactory. 
Joseph  Dickinson  is  appointed  treasurer  accordingly, 
and  the  subordinate  iheelings  are  directed  to  raise  in 
their  respective  proportions,  the  sum  of  18(X>  dollars, 
as  proposed,  and  forward  the  same  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  the  treasurer,  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  *  * 
The  Friends  appointed  to  propose  what  sum  it  may 
be  proper'  for  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  contribute 
toward  the  meeting-house  to  be  built  near  Plalnfield, 
la.,  for  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  &c., 
report  as  below.  Their  report  being  read,  is  ap- 
proved, and  the  subordinate  meeting.^  are  directed  to 
raise  the  money  accordingly  in  their  respective  pro- 
portions, and  forward  the  same  to  ♦  ♦for  the 
use  of  the  committer  who  may  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  building  of  the  said  house.    And  Shildes 


Moore  is  directed  to  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting, 
showing  the  particulars  necessary  for  the  Year^ 
Meeting  to  know.         ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  We  therefore  propose  that  the  sum  of  6000  dollars 
be  raised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  that  purpose. 

"We*  also  propose  that  Friends  of  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  nave  a  joint  interest  and  equality 
with  this  in  the  privileges  of  board  and  tuition  in  the 
boarding-school'*  *        *        ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to- 


morrow morning. 


Third-dai/  morning,  \Otk  lionthy  7M,— Friends  met 
about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

The  Friends  continued  and  appointed  last  year  to 
visit  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  meetings 
thereunto  belonging,  report  as  below,  which  has  been 
read.  The  care  and  attention  of  the  committee  in  the 
case  are  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

*^  We,  the  committee  continued  and  appointed  at  last 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  Salem  Quarter,  £c.,  report  that 
a  part  of  our  number  attended  East  Grove  Monthly 
and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  ]  1th  and  8th 
Months  last,  and  we  endeavoured  to  labour  faithfully 
for  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  Christian 
feeling  among  Friends  that  ought  ever  to  exist  be> 
tween  professors  of  the  Christian  name,  and  we  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  there  is  some  increase  of  that 
feeling  among  Friends  of  that  Quarter. 

"  loth  Month,  4th,  1856." 


The  Friends  to  whom  the  subject  of  intemperance 
was  referred,  have  laid  before  the  meeting  essays  of 
two  memorials  on  the  subject;  one  addressed  to  the 
legislature  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Illinois^ 
which  have  been  read,  considered,  and  adopted,  |ind 
are  recorded  below.  The  clerk  is  directed  to  sign 
them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  we  appoint 
*  *  to  attend  to  the  presentation  of  the  Indiana 
memorial  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  that 
state;  and  ♦  *  to  attend  to  the  presentation  of 
the  Illinois  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
both  of  which  committees  are  <&sired  to  report  to  our 
next  Yearly  Meeting.         *  ♦        ♦         ♦         ♦ 

The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  essays  of  epistles 
to  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  have  produced 
an  essay  to  each,  except  Philadelphia,  and  they  have 
all  been  read  and  adopted,  and  directed  to  be  recorded. 
The  clerk  is  directed  to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  correspondents  to  be  foi-warded;  and  these 
correspondents  are  authorized  to  make  verbal  correc- 
tions, and  desired  to  see  that  the  quotations  are  cor- 
rectly cited. 

The  Friends  to  whom  the  communication  received 
from  Philadelphia  wjis  referred,  report  that  no  way 
opens  for  correspondence  with  that  Yearly  Meeting, 
at  this  time;  which  is  united  with  by  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  now,  haviug  finished  its  business, 
comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion;  and  we  desire  at  part- 
ing, to  commemorate  the  love  and  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  in  that  he  has  helped  us  in  our  pre- 
sent meeting,  favoured  us  with  the  presence  of  his 
good  Spirit,  and  enabled  us  to  feel  deeply  together  as 
brethren;  to  meet  again  next  year,  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


We  learn  from  the  Friend's  Review  of  the  1  Ith  of 
10th  Month,  that  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  preceding  the  above  meeting,  Daniel 
Williams  was  set  at  liberty  to  p^y  a  religious  visit 
to  Friendp  in  England,  Ireland,  and,  if  way  should 
open  for  it,  to.  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 


p   : 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  ME&TING. 

Wx  are  informed  by  a  letter  from  Baltimore,  and 
also  by  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  that  t^e  Yearly  Meet- 
ing which  convened  in  tlmt  city  on  the  20th  nlt^ 
dosed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  and  wa3  a  time  of 
marked  &vonr.  Several  ministers  were  in  attend- 
ance from  other  Yearly  Meetings — Enos  G.  Pray, 
James  Owen,  Ell  wood  Ozburn,  and  Jane  Jones,  from 
that  of  Indiana,  and  Anna  Adams  from  New  York. 

Epi/itles  of  correspondence  were  received  from  all 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  except  Philadelphia,  and 
were  thus  noticed  on  the  minutes : — 

''The  reading  of  these  affectionate  and  valuable  epis- 
tles has  afresh  comforted  ns  with  the  assurance  that  we 
are  borne  upon  the  hearts  of  onr  dear  Friends,  and 
that  there  appears  to  prevail  a  united  travail  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Truth,  and  of  unity  and  love  to 
ward^  each  other.  We  desire  that  this  epistolary  cor- 
respondence may  continue  to  be  maintained  in  that  life 
and  authority  which  constitute  its  chief  value.*' , 

Several  hundred  copies  of  the  London  General 
Epistle  were  or  Jered  to  be  reprinted  for  distribution. 

Richard  H.  Thomas,  who  had  aocepfcably  served 
the  meeting  as  clerk  for  several  years,  requesting  to 
be  released,  Francis  T.  King  was  appointed  clerk, 
and  Ely  B.  Hayward,  assistant. 

The  minutes  record  some  of  the  ezerc^s  of  the 
meeting  during  the  examination  of  the  condition  of 
the  subordinate  meetings  as  represented  in  their 
answers  to  the  queries,  and  we  extract  the  fi>llow- 
ing  :— 

"The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  their  fulness  and  spiritu- 
ality, remain  to  be  very  dear  to  us;  and  we  desire  that, 
through  faithfulness  and  obedience, '  we  may  show, 
out  of  a  good  conversation,  our  works,  with  meekness 
and  wisdom,'  and  not  be  stumbling  blocks  in  the  wi^ 
of  honest  seekers  after  truth. 

"Vfe  were  reminded  that  the  testimonies  which  dis- 
tinguish onr  religious  Society,  and  at  which  so  many 
stumble,  had  not  their  origin  with  us,  but  that  they 
belong  to  Christ,  and  that  all  who  dwell  in  him,  will 
be  led  out  of  the  world  into  simplicity  and  self-denial. 
Though  these  testimonies  cannot  change  the  heart, 
yet,  as  it  is  renewed  by  grace,  they  will  appear  as 
fruits  of  the  Spirit 

"Much  concern  was  manifested  that  parents  should 
make  every  effort  to  give  their  children  a  guarded  re- 
ligious and  literary  education ;  and  though  it  may  in- 
volve some  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  trouble,  and,  at 
times,  be  attended  with  discouragements,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  a  blessing  will  i-est  upon  such  labours,  when- 
ever they  are  faithfully  persevered  in. 

"  The  daily  i*eading  of  the  Hgly  Scriptures  in  our 
famili^  and  in  private,  with  hearts  turned  .to  the 
Lord,  is  a  paramount  duty,  and  we  would  affection- 
ately ui^e  it  upon  all  oqr  members.  Fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  too  many  of  us  were  more  concerned  for 
the  accumulation  of  the|)eiishing  richos  of  this  world, 
and  too  forgetful  of  that  enduring  treasure  which 
moth  and  rust  cannot  ooc](upty  or  thieyes  break  through 
and  steal.  ;.. ,  .    . 

"May  our  testimonies}. against.  sUveir'  and  intem- 
perance not  be  oompromised  at  this  etilightened  day 
oy  any  of  our  memoers  through  the  specious  tempta- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

<' Finally,  we<4Mire  that  all  our  juembflni  may  be 
tnoouraged  to  greater  foithfuinesB  and  diligence  in 
iheir  sevexal  eaffings  -aad  allotments^  that  there  anay 


be  a  growth  and  revival  among  us  to  thepmise  of  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church  and  to  the  peace  of  oor 
own  souls." 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  continues  its  oo-opera- 

tion  with  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
in  efforts  to  promote  the  education  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas. 

The  committee  on  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting, 
reported  that  in  the  11th' Month  last,  this  meeting 
was  dissolved  and  the  members  attached  to  Balti- 
more Quarterly  Meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the 
Subordinate  Meetings,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  acceptable ;  and  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  meetings  again  claiming  our  sympathy  and  con- 
cern, it  was  concluded  to  continue  the  same  Friends, 
with  the  addition  of  Jonah  Sauds.  to  extend  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  way  may  open  for,  and  abilily 
be  given  to^impart  :— 

*  To  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the 
Snboi^nate  Meetings,  report — 

*That  no  way  opened  for  service,  except  withia  the 
limits  of  the  Half  Year's  Meeting  of  Virginia.  A 
pail  of  the  committee  in  6th  Month  last,  were  at 
the  Half  Year's  Meeting  held  at  Black  Creek,  which 
was  largely  atten(|ed  on  First-day  morning  by  Friends, 
and  those  not  in  membership  with  us,  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  time  of  favour.  We  also  attended  both  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  visited  some  of  the  families  as 
way  opened,  and  gave  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
we  felt  able  to  impart,  believing  we  were  favoured  to 
enter  into  near  sympathy  with  our  dear  friends,  who 
are  very  much  stripped  in  some  places,  and  to  en- 
conraffe  them  to  look  unto  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  alone  is  able  to  strengthen  and  support  them  in 
all  their  trials.  We  are  united  in  the  judgment,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  continue  the  committee,  or  ap- 
point another  to  extend  care  to  the  Subordinate 
Meetings  as  way  may  open  for  it" 

At  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  this  commit- 
tee, composed  of  eleven  men  and  fourteen  woman, 
met  together,  and  way  seemed  to  open  for  service 
among  the  meetings  generally,  and  with  families  to 
some  extent. 

The  elerk  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministeni  and  Elders, 
informed  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  our  beloved  friend 
Bichard  H.  Thomas  had  been  liberated  to  attend  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  other  religious  service 
within  its  limits. 

Love  and  unity  baring  prevailed  from  sitting  to 
sitting,  the  close  was  very  solemn,  soon  afler  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  minute : — 

"  Having  come  up  to  our  Annual  Assembly  nnder 
feelings  of  gr^it  weakness  and  tm worthiness,  we  hare 
now  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts,  that  the 
Lord  has  not  been  unmindful  of  us,  but  has  conde- 
scended to  refresh  our  souls  together,  and  enable  us 
from  day  to  day  to  transact  the  buainess  that  has  been 
bef(Mre  us  in  much  love  and  unity;  and  under  a  mea- 
sure of  that  precious  feeling,  the  meeting  concluded— 
to  convene  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
permit", 

Whkrb  a  truly  benevolent  heart  is  joined  with  a 
delicate  mind,  and  botii  are  diluted  4>y  «  sdid  and 
relinAd  understanding,  the  uatunJ^es|>t«s8ion  of  these 
qualities  will  be  the  esaeujJsl.pArt  of  true  politenejs. 
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Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry.  —  John 
Pease,  of  Darlington,  received  from  bis  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Middlesbro',  on  the  11th  ult.,  a 
miuate  liberating  him  for  religions  serviee,  in  the 
coimties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford. 

Oar  latest  advices  respecting  F&iscilla  Green  and 
Mart  Nicholson,  left  them  engaged  in  visiting  meet- 
ings around  Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  report  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  Daniel  Williams,  a  minister  belong- 
ing to  that  meeting,  has  been  liberated  to  pay  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  Friends  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and 

should  way  open  for  it,  to  some  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Sarah  Hfckb,  of  Stanstead,  Essex,  has  a  certificate 
ftQTCk  her  Monthly  Meeting,  to  visit  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  fiunilies  in  some  places ; 
and  Charlotte  Burgess,  of  Worcester,  has  a  minute 
from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  liberating  her  to  accom- 
pany Sarah  Hicks,  in  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  en- 
gagement. They  hare  paid  a  visit  to  the  families 
of  Friends  at  York  and  HmlL 

SusAH  HowLANDy  With  her  covnpaniony  LrnrA  Conq- 
n&Sy  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  moBth,  in  visit- 
ing tba  families  of  Friends*  within  the  oonvpaas  of 
LandoB  and  Middleeez  Qnio-teriy  Meeting.  In  the 
oenrae  of  a  week  oe  two^  they  intend  to  proceed  on  a 
visit  to  those  pvofaflaing  with  Friends  in  the  sowth  of 
FnAc* — JoH»  YxAJcDi^sr  having  offered  t»  aooem*- 
pasy  ih  em  thither. 

Bjchabd  Esterbrook  and  Gbomb  Couubr  are 
libesated  to  hold  pnbiio  meetings  in  some  parts  of 
CoEBwalL 

John  HoiKiKiir  has  leemtiy  been  engaged  lit  hav- 
ing meetsDgs  with  some  of  the  poorer  elaases-  in  the 
Bohorbs  of  the  metropolis. 

Mart  Annk  Bates,  has  been  liberated  by  her 
Monthly  Meeting,  ft>r  rdigionsserviee  in  Kent>  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  Qnmrterly  Meetings.  She  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  her  hnsfaaBd. 

From  the  minuter  of  Bkbltimore  Yearly  Siting, 
given  in  another  ootumn,  it  will  be  observed  that 
BicHARD  H.  Thomas,  who,  fbr  several  years,  was  clerk 
of  that  meeting,  has  obtained  a  certificate  to  visit 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  other  serviee  withift 
its  limits. 

We  are  informed  thnt  JoHW  P.  Milneh  and  Henrt 
Hopkins,  are  still  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
ceHgiooa  service  among  Friends  in  Ireland. 

At  Balby  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Sheffield  on 

the  «th  «lt,  WtLUAV  Dknv  was  liberated  to  pay  a 

FsKgions  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Higb^tte  md 

' Wooldale,  also  tosit  with  the  fiimilies and attenders 

of  both  meetings. 


The  Boston  Anti-Slavbrt  Baeiar.— It  affords  us 
pleasure  to  learn,  that  the  contributions  this  year  from 
many  of  the  friends  in  this  country  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  unhappy  bondmen  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  given  with  an  eamestuesa  and  liberality, 
that  must  be  highly  encouraging  to  the  noble  band  of 
labourers  comprising  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  will,  we  trust,  stimulate  them  to  con- 
tinued perseverance  in  promotiBg  the  good  work  of 
abolition. 

Seeing,  moreover,  that  the  funds  of  the  bazaar  are, 
on  the  testimony  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  "scrupu- 
lously and  wisely  aj>propriated  to  very  important 
operations  in  the  cause"  of  the  slave's  liberation,  this 
must  be  at  once  a  satisfactory  guarantee  to  the  pre* 
sent  contributors  to  the  bazaai*,  and  a  reliable  autho- 
rity, tending  to  induce  additional  support,  in  future 
years,  to  the  same  labour  of  love  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed. 

The  following  is  &  list  of  the  places,  so  far  as  infer- 
nuktion  has  reached  us,  from  whence  contributions 
have  been  forwarded  to  Boston,  vis. : — 


Edinburgh^ 

Glasgow, 

Perth, 

Dunfermline, 

Jedburgh, 

Dublin, 

Cork, 


Bristol, 

Manchester, 

Nottingham, 

Beading, 

Bolton, 

Preston, 

Leigh. 


America — The  New  President.— Our  readers 
are  generally  aware  before  this,  of  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  in  the  United  States ;  James 
Buchanan,  the  pro-Slavery  candidate,  having  been 
elected  by  a  considerable  majority  over  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, the  candidate  who  was  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  Slave  territory,  and  who,  on  this  ground, 
had  the  support  of  the  Abolitionists. 

Whilst  this  result  cannot  fail  to  be  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  the  friends  of  the  Slave*s  emancipation,  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that,  though  disappointed,  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  not  disheartened  ;  and  are  resolved  to  con- 
tinue, even  more  energetically  than  heretofore,  their 
eflTorts  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  by  the  promotion  of 
every  measure  calculated  to  enlighten  and  purify  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  Union.  In  this  praisewor- 
thy course,  they  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  receive  the 
fervent  sympatliy  and  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  friends  in  this  country,  until  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  their  united  exertions  in 
the  Slave's  behalf,  the  happy  day  shall  arrive,  when 
liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  ''throughout  all  th^ 
States,**  "unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.** 

••The  Achill  Herald,"  conduded.— In  tumii^ 
onoe  more,  and  that  for  the  last  time,  as  we  were 
willing  to  hope,  to  Tke  Aeh&t  Herald,  with  the  view 
of  replying  to  its  animadversions,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  to  its  aspersions  upon  Friends  for  their 
peculiar  b^ief  in  regard  to  what  is  termed  the  Eu- 
charist, we  were  induced  to  depart  from  our  intention 
by  recollecting  that  we  had  very  recently  replied  on 
the  same  subject  to  another  objector.  Archbishop 
Whately;    (See  our  No.  for  lOtlv  Month.) 
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In  now  taking  leave  of  our  contemporary  The  Herald, 
tre  cannot  but  remark  how  frequently  the  reflection 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  his  stric- 
tures, that  those  who  take  upon  them  to  impugn  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Friends,  seem  almost  in- 
▼ariably  to  assume,  that  the  arguments  employed  to 
prove  these  doctrines  and  practices  unscriptural  are 
either  new  or  unknown  to  Friends.  In  this  assumption, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  objectors  only 
display  their  own  ignorance.  George  Fox  and  the 
early  Friends  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  entertained  the 
belief  which  one  opponent  after  another  labours  to 
prescribe  as  the  truth.  But  these  forget  this  circum- 
stance, and  therefore  do  not  consider  that,  had  the  early 
Friends  been  able  to  find  peace  in  believing  as  they 
had  done,  they  would  have  rested  content  as  they 
were,  and  not  have  sought  after  the  knowledge  of  a 
more  excellent  way. 

And  though  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  now,  and  have  long  been,  chiefly  such  as  have 
been  educated  in  its  distinguishing  views,  rather 
than  joining  it  on  the  ground  of  convincement  as  at 
its  rise,  the  same  may  be  said  to  have  been  equally 
long  the  case  with  all  the  other  denominations.  In 
the  process  of  their  education,  however,  the  children 
of  Friends,  when  properly  instructed,  are  given  to 
understand  not  only  the  scriptural  grounds  of  the 
Society's  faith,  but  also  why  it  differs  from  that  of  other 
professors  whoj^in  all  the  various  denominations,  differ 
less  between  themselves  than  Friends  do  from  most 
of  them ;  hence  the  necessity  that  Friends  more  par- 
ticularly are  under  to  prove  from  Scripture,  not  only 
the  soundness  of  their  own  faith,  but  the  preference 
over  that  of  others  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

It  seems,  therefore,  high  time  for  such  as  differ 
from  Friends^  whether  or  not  they  know  tehy,  to  de- 
sist from  such  accusations  as  The  AchiU  Herald  and 
Archbishop  Whately  have  given  us  to  refute ;  while 
it  is  not  less  their  duty  to  consider  that  there  may 
be  fully  as  gi'eat  an  amount  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  Friends  as  on  their  own;  and  that  it  proceeds 
neither  from  obstinacy  nor  from  ignorance  that 
Friends  cannot  depart  from  their  peculiar  fiiith,  any 
more  than  an  Episcopalian  can  surrender  his  for 
Romanism,  or  vice  versa. 

Both  as  a  Society  and  individually  Friends  have 
written  largely  in  defence  of  their  distinguishing 
views.  The  subjects  of  Riptism  and  the  Supper  have 
received  especial  attenti9n.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  refer  our  readers  and 
The  AchiU  Herald  to  a  better  treatise,  than  that  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  from  the  pen  of  one  styl- 
ing himself  ''Senex,*'  understood  to  be  the  late  Samuel 
Alexander,  a  much  esteemed  minister  in  the  Society. 

We  may  here  mention,  for  the  information  of  Friends, 
that  The  AchiU  Herald  has  copied  our  replies,  and 
continued  the  controversy  by  rejoinders.  These  ap- 
pear as  open  to  refutation  as  what  he  had  previously 
advanced,  but  we  can  see  no  good  purpose  to  be  pro- 
moted by  our  protracting  the  discussion ;  and  herein 
we  feel  assured  our  readers  will  coincide  with  us, 
when  we  adduce  one  specimen  of  our  opponent's  man- 


ner. In  justification  of  the  ministry  of  women,  we 
had  adduced  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul — *^  There 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  The  Herald  replies  to  this  effect  —that  these 
words  no  more  sanction  the  ministry  of  women,  than 
they  would  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  another;  thiu» 
says  he,  "  Friend  John  might  take  Friend  James  to 
be  his  wedded  wife,'*  &c!  What  satis&etion,  we  may 
well  ask,  could  be  expected  to  issue  from  continuing  a 
discussion  with  one  who  could  write  thus  f  Are  not 
they  to  be  pitied,  who  have  to  depend  on  iuch  a  writer, 
either  in  his  ministerial  or  editorial  capacity,  for 
their  teacher  ? 


Quarterly  Meetivo  of  Sussex,  Surret,  avd 
Hants. — The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  is  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Dorking  on  Third-day,  the  23d  of  12th 
Month,  instead  of  Fiflh-day,  the  25th. 

COLLISION  ON  THE  AFRICAN  COAST. 

"  A  serious  collision  occurred  at  Bonny,  on  the  Slst 
September,  among  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  affray  was  terminated  by 
the  intennosition  of  the  traders.  Since  the  removal 
of  King  Peppel,  the  chiefs  have  had  frequent  disputes, 
which  are  likely  to  continue  unless  the  king  is  re- 
stored.'*— From  lloy^s  Weekly  London  Newspaper, 
November  9th, 

In  reference  to  this  extract^  it  may  be  stated  that 
William  Peppel,  the  ex-king  of  Bonny,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  has  come  over  to  England,  with  the  queen,  his 
son,  and  attendants,  our  government  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  king,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  for  five  years,  should  be 
awarded  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  suppress 
slavery  in  his  dominions,  which  treaty  appears  to  have 
been  faithfully  kept  by  the  king,  but  broken  by  the 
British  Government;  deferring  the  king's  daim  by 
an  offer  of  two  thousand  dollars  at  indefinite  periods, 
instead  of  ten  thousand  yearly,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him. 

The  king,  though  in  very  straitened  circumstances^ 
refuses  to  leave  England  until  justice  be  done  him. 

It  is  vei'y  earnestly  requested  that  help^  sympathy, 
and  protection  may  be  extended  to  him  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  his  cause  may  be  investigated  by  these 
having  influence  or  power,  or  who  can  feel  for  the  cruel 
wrongs  of  the  injured  and  oppressed.  His  address  is, 
Fhillip*s  Lane,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 


The  long  established  habit  of  nations  falling  on  one 
another  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  thousands  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause,  has  taken 
off  restraint,  and  banished  regard  for  human  life,  and 
reverence  for  Divine  authority,  from  the  great  body 
of  mankind. 


THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 
For  Thb  BaiTiSH  Fkibhd. 
The  marriage  question  is  felt  to  be  one  of  n-eat  im- 
portance, and  closely  connected  with  the  well-beinff  of 
our  religious  Society.  If  we  refer  to  the  Boci  ef 
Discipline^  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  there.that  oouM 
be  amended,  either  in  the  useful  preliminaries,  or  the 
sweet  and  simple  order  in  which  the  marrying  itself 
is  conducted  ? 
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Some  have  said,  Why  disown  a  Friend  who  marries 
contrary  to  rule,  provided  the  person  to.  whom  such 
Friend  is  marriea  be  religious  7 

The  wisdom  of  resting  the  burden  of  disownment 
on  the  manner  of  marrying  and  not  on  the  character 
of  the  person  married,  appears  so  clear  that  one  may 
well  say,  "  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here !"  "  To 
disown  such  only  as  marry  persons  who  are  not  pious,'' 
may  sound  weU  in  theory,  but  would  be  impossible  in 

I)ractice.  Thus  to  "judge  them  that  are  without"  be- 
ODffs  to  Him  who  reads  the  heart,  for  "  them  that  are 
without  God  judgeth."  Our  business,  as  a  religious 
Society,  is  with  our  own  members;  to  "judge  them 
that  are  within  "  in  reliance  on  that  Divine  wisdom 
promised  for  such  a  work:  so  promised  that  in  all 
ages  it  may  be  said  of  a  Christian  church  relying 
thereon,  "Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  Whatever  be  our  defects,  if  we 
are  not  yet  a  forsaken  people,  the  promise  still  holds 
good.* 

Will  it  not  be  admitted,  bv  every  sound  member 
of  our  Society,  that  God  hath  intrusted  to  us,  as  a 
body,  great  and  important  testimonies  ?  That  these 
would  be  endangered  by  marriages  with  persons  of 
other  denominations,  a  little  reflection  may  show. 
Consider,  for  instance,  a  few  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, anch  as — 

Periodical  Thanksgivings, — Though  thankfulness 
should  ever  clothe  a  Christian's  mind,  yet  the  outward 
act  requires  a  superadded  influence.  Thus,  while  one 
party  would  think  it  heathenish  not  to  say  "  grace," 
the  other  would  not  be  able  to  believe  that  a  special 
call  came  like  clockwork,  at  a  given  hour  every  day. 

^^  Family  Prayer^^  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
To  "pray  without  ceasing"  is  a  blessed  state  of  mind, 
but  the  call  to  vocal  utterance  is  another  thin?. 

Paid  Preaching  would  also  be  a  source  of  discom- 
fort. The  wife  would  not  feel  comfortable  to  attend 
without  contributing ;  the  husband  would  regret  that 
any  part  of  his  income  should  be  applied  to  support 
what  he,  as  a  Friend,  has  a  testimony  against. 

The  Superstitious  Observance  of  Days,  as  "  Christ- 
mas-day, ''fast-days,"  and  the  like,  might  cause  an- 
other jar.  The  wife  wishes  the  shop  to  be  closed 
according  to  her  notions  of  reverence ;  the  husband, 
believing  such  restrictions  were  of  human  origin,  is 
unwilling  to  fetter  his  conscience  therewith. 

Suppose  the  sense  of  formality  should  even  press  so 
upon  nim,  that  he  might  be.  constrained  to  absent 
hmiseif  from  what  she  would  call  family  devotion, 
might  not  even  the  servants,  in  such  a  household,  say 
witnin  themselves, "This  is  an  ill-assorted  marriage?" 
Where,  in  such  a  case,  could  be  a  united  spiritual 
concern  for  the  children's  welfare  harmoniously  car- 
ried out  ?  WiU-worship,  in  its  many  forms,  would  be 
so  continually  in  our  Friend's  way  that  he  must  either 
appear  to  be  unkind,  or  build  again  the  things  he  had 
destroyed,  and  so  make  himself  a  transgressor. 

Some  one  may  say,  "  The  only  relaxation  for  which 
I  would  plead  would  be,  where  the  party  that  a  Friend 
wishes  to  marry  is  an  attender  of  meetings,  but  not 
a  member."  But  would  it  do  to  give  non-members  a 
right  to  be  married  in  Friend's  meetings  merely  from 
their  having  attended  ?    For  instance,  an  insinuating 


•  Should  any  one  object,  "  This  churoh  power  is  the  very 
thing  claimed  by  Rome !"  I  reply,  while  the  Romans  re- 
mained spirituailT  alive,  as  they  were  when  Panl  wroto  his 
epistle  to  them,  they  had^  in  common  with  other  churchen, 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  holy  diooipline;  but 
ceasing  to  mind  their  own  work,  they  foil  by  degrees,  until, 
as  R.  Barclay  observes,  the  godly  souls  among  them  are 
"  like  sparks  of  fire  in  great  heaps  and  mountains  of  ashes, 
na  ways  sufficient  in  number  to  constitute  a  true  church.^' 


young  man  miffht  attend  jnst  long  enough  to  secure 
the  object  of  his  choice,  and  then  bid  farewell  to 
Friendis  altogether.  "  I  mean,"  says  another,  "  such  a 
relaxing  of  the  discipline  as  should  include  the  proviso 
that  Friends  should  j  ndge  whether  the  attender  was 
convinced  or  not."  Does  the  case  of  a  non-member, 
convinced  of  our  principleSf  require  a  relaxed  rule  ? 
Why  should  not  such  be  encouraged  to  join  the  So- 
ciety ?  In  either  of  the  proposed  cases  Friends  must 
judge,  and  in  neither  could  they  consistently  sanction 
a  mlirria^e  with  one  whom  they  did  not  believe  to  be 
convinced. 

We  do  not  need  a  weaker  discipline,  but  a  stronger 
faith ;  and  if  we  eschew  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
feel  after  God,  true  judgment  will  be  given.  We  shall 
neither  heave  our  testimonies  over^>ard  nor  break 
the  golden  rule — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  A  Member. 


(Sovvt&i^ot(tnntt< 


DR.  LEES'  PRIZE  ESSAT. 
To  the  EDIT0R8  of  Ths  BaiTisn  Fribnd. 
Bespected  Friends, — It  has  lately  been  my  privilege 
to  have  read  to  me,  a  work  entitled  An  Argument  for 
the  Legidative  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic]  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Richard  Lees.   The  revelations  contained 
in  that  work  have  filled  me  with  a  desire  that  it  should 
be  very  extensively  circulated  through  the  kii^gdom ; 
and  particularly,  that  our  Society  should  be  so  influ- 
enced by  it,  as  to  induce  it  to  take  a  position  more  in 
advance  of  other  religious  professors,  than  it  yet  has 
taken;  for  although  temperance  societies  are,  in  most 
instances,  warmly  supported  by  Friends,  I  am  afraid 
that  much  of  what  they  build  up,  is  pulled  down 
again  by  the  hands  of  those  in  our  Society,  who  are 
engaged  in  breweries,  and  in  wine  and  spirit  vaults. 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  England  will  initiate  a  proposition  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  shall  discourage  the'' traffic" 
amongst  members  of  our  Society.    It  is  well  known 
that  in  America  no  Friend  can  be  a  vender  of  strong 
liquors ;  and  that  in  some  Yearly  Meetings,  if  not  in 
all,  there  is  a  query  which  calls  for  a  return  periodi- 
cally of  the  number  of  Friends  who  use  spirits — such 
Friends  being  regarded  as  delinquents.     It  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  all  that  is  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  righteous 
sentiments,  which  shall  be  followed,  in  due  time,  by 
an  honest  and  cheerful  adopting  of  a  law  similar  to 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  state  of  Maine.    If  the 
subject  obtain  the  consideration  which  it  deserves,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  effect  will  be  complete 
success.    Hoping  that  as  publishers  of  The  British 
Friend,  yon  wiU  be  willing  to  enlist  in  this  good 
cause, — 1  am  respectfully  your  friend, 

',  Joseph  Metford. 

CoKGRESBURT,  near  Bristol. 
lOth  Month,  2&thy  1866. 
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MUSICAL  BANDS  ON  THE  FIRST-DAY  OF  THE 

WEEK. 

To  the  Editors  of  Tas  Bbitibh  Frisnd. 
Besfected  Friends, — A  growing  evil  in  this  countiy, 
the  playing  of  musical  bands  in  the  parks  and  other 
puV>lic  places,  on  the  Firat-day  of  £he  week,  hns  very 
properly  engaged  the  attention  of  serious  people. 
"Militiry  bauds  playing  for  amttsemerU"  on  that  day, 
has  been  the  prominent  feature  in  many  of  the  de- 
monstrations on  the  subject.  The  Society  of  Friends 
will  generally  agree,  that  playing  for  amusement  is 
not  more  objectionable  than  the  usual  purposes  for 
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jehich  luilttary  bands  play.  Their  oommon  practice 
)f  playing  on  parade  on  the  First-day,  is  a  cause  of 
uuch  dissipation  and  disorder;  bttt  this,  as  well  as 
Jieir  playing  for  amusement  in  the  parks,  although 
)vils,  are  yet  amall  ones  as  oofflpai*ed  with  their  occu- 
pation in  connection  with  the  field  of  battle. 

My  object  at  preaent^  however,  is  to  show  that  the 
ilmost  universal  practice  of  teaching  young  persons 
iinging  and  music,  especially  in  the  schools  and  insti- 
;utions  for  the  poorer  classes,  naturally  leads  to  the 
jvil  complained  of  in  reference  to  First-days.  In 
iheae  institutions  singing  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  children's  time,  and  is  made  «n  important  feature 
In  their  education.  Although  there  is  no  essential 
9vil  in  music,  yet  its  accompaniments  and  its  conse- 
quences are  often  very  injurious.  I  was  told  by  a 
[person  who  was  long  in  a  committee  of  one  of  these 
schools,  that  she  had  noticed  almost  all  the  girls  who 
were  good  singers  became  unsteady  cfaaraetars  on 
leaving  school.  Some  took  to  singing  for  a  livelihood, 
md  others  were  drawn  aside  in  one  Way  or  another, 
by  the  associations  into  which  their  singing  talents 
introduced  them.  My  own  observations  induce  me 
to  believe  that  such  results  are  very  common. 

In  some  published  reports  relating  to  the  monds  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns,  it  was  stated  to  be  a 
coram  on  practice  for  many  children,  after  attending 
a  First-day  school,  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  low 
concert  rooms.  Of  the  immoral  influences  of  these 
places,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  forward 
many  proofs— they  exist  in  abundance.  It  appears  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  that  *'the 
chaplain  of  Salford  New  Bailey  denounces  the  num- 
ber of  beer-shops  and  singing-saloons  as  the  chief 
incitement  to  crime,  especially  with  bovs.''  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  places  where  musical  bands  are  plaved  on  the 
First-day  evening,  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
absent  themselves  from  the  Fii'st-day  schools.  And 
is  it  a  reasonable  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  school-room  to  the  park  or  the  concert^ 
room,  should  appear  easy  and  natural  to  tliese  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  taught  to  consider  singing  and 
music  as  such  essential  parts  of  education? 

A  late  number  of  the  Alliance  VTeeH^  New9  has 
Bome  just  sentiments  on  the  effects  of  musical  enter- 
tainments, in  connection  with  intemperance.  It  says, 
'*  It  is  as  certain  as  fact  can  make  it,  that  the  cheap 
concert  will  not  drain  the  drinking  shop;  and  it  is 
uot  so  clear  as  the  disciples  of  Orpheus  would  imagine, 
that  a  love  of  musical  cadence  and  harmony  would 
be  an  antidote  to  the  fascinating  spells  of  alcohc^. 
Between  music  and  intemperance  tliere  has  often  been 
i  close  association,  illegitimate  most  certainly,  but 
uifticiently  decided  to  prove  that  our  national  vice 
mil  not  yield  to  any  exorcism,  which  the  mellifluous 
lotes  of  the  violin  or  clarionet,  may  address.'*  The 
lame  paper  contains  an  appalling  illustration  of  this 
issocintion  of  music  and  vice,  tf«der  the  head  of  *'  An 
iveuing  in  an  Amateur  Sin^ng  Saloon,  or  a  great 
larnionic  gathering." 

It  woula  be  easy  to  bring  forward  much  more  evi- 
ience  in  proof  of  the  opinion,  that  the  musical  educa- 
ion,  which  is  become  so  universal,  contributes  greatly 
o  the  playing  of  the  bands  on  First-day  evenings, 
ynd  to  the  increased  attendance  of  the  low  singing 
aloous;  conaequently  of  much  vice  and  misery.  An 
attempt  to  lop  off  nie  branches,  which  produce  the 
»ad  fruits,  while  the  root  is  so  carefully  watered  and 
nauured,  is  not  likely  to  answer  much  purpose.  I 
lonclnde  that  great  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  the  educa- 
ional  discipline  of  Friends,  which  excludes  masic  on 
he  grounds  of  the  lai^  po4*tion  of  time  occupied  in 
fcs  acquisition,  woA  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the 


associations  it  often  leads  into.'*'  It  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  things  which  though  lawful^  are  noi 
expedient.  W.  N. 

THE    SLAVERY   OP   FASHIOK. 
To  the  SdUore  of  TuE  Bbitish  Friend. 
Esteemed  Friends, — Thinking  the  following  anecdote 
calculated  to  show  the  younger  members  of  our  Society 
the  value  of  the  freedom  we  e^joy,  in  being  delivered  ' 
from  the  obligation  to  conform  to  the  varying  fashions  ' 
of  the  world,  I  forward  it  for  insertion,  if  you  deem  | 
it  worthy.  '  , 

The  anecdote*  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  abow 
title,  was  related  to  my  wife  by  a  young  female  «k- 
gaged  in  the  dress-making  business.  She  said  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : — 

There  is  a  thorough  spirit  of  rivalry  amongst  the 

ladies  who  frequent  the  church  of  as  to  who 

can  apf>6ar  there  on  Sundays  in  a  style  of  dress 
surpassing  in  splendour  their  compeers.  Their  whole 
study  and  thought  seem  to  be  «pent  upon  conttiv- 
ing  something  new.    ^'We  havei^*  said  she,  "been 

making  a  dress  for ,  the  silk  alone  of  which,  befiore 

we  touched  it  with  the  sdasors  at  all,  cost  twentv-fowr 
pouiuU.  We  were  engaged  in  making  it  last  batur- 
day,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  completed  to  i^^pear  at 
church  in  on  the  following  day,  but  after  toiling  hard 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  found  it  imposflohle  to 
finish  it,  and  having  made  it  a  rule  never  to  work 
after  twelve  o'clock,  nor  yet  to  send  any  dresses  hone 
after  that  hour,  we  accordingly  gave  it  up^  but  on  ibe 
Sunday  morning  the  lady  sent  her  servant  for  the 
dress,  who  had  to  return  with  the  unweloome  tidings 
that  it  was  unfinished. 

Since  then,  another  lady  lias  called  ttpon  us,  and 
her  language  was — "  Ah,  you  are  happy  compai^  to 
us;  you  can  go  out  in  anything  you  like,  but  we 
cannot — we  must  keep  up  a  certain  style." 

Does  not  this  strikingly  ^ow  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  verify  ihe  truth  that  our  life  (or  the  true  e^j^- 
ment  of  it)  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  foe 
things  we  may  possess,  or  the  means  we  may  have  of 
gratifying  our  vain  desirea,  but  In  being  redeemed 
from  the  bonda«^e  of  the  changeable  modes  and  fashions 

of  a  vain  world. 

"  Why  should  oar  garments,  made  to  hide 
Oar  parents'  shame,  provoke  oar  pride; 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin 
Till  Eve.  oar  motiier,  learned  to  rin." 
9M  Monthy  22(^  1856.  W.  J.  M. 


RELIQI0TT9  INfiTOTTCTKyN. 
To  the  EDiToitfl  of  The  BarnsH  Psiexd. 
Dear  Friends, — It  is  not  uncommon  for  seriooa 
members  of  other  religious  denominations  to  hesr 
their  preachers  or  lecturers  exclaim,  in  despondency, 
over  those  who  have  long  sat,  withoutproof  of  benefit 
derived,  under  their  exhortations — '^  He  has  attended 
for  many  veai*s  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
Instead  of  oeing  converted,  is  at  ease  and  gospel- 
hardened.  There  is  more  nope  of  the  hitherto  un- 
taught than  of  him.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular 
attender  of  regular  outward  ministrations,  conscious 
of  possessing  the  sh^  without  the  kernel  of  rdiffio]]^ 
often  makes  truthful  utterances  like  tihese : — ^  I  have 
Icnown  the  Scriptures  from  my  childhood ;  I  have  at^ 
tended  diligently  on  the  services  at  my  place  of  wor> 
ship ;  I  am  a  moral  character  in  the  estimation  of  tiie 
world ;  yet  I  have  no  religious  comfort,  my  heart  is 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  (^  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  the  true  spiritual  understanding.'* 

Without  any  intention  to  write  depreciatingly  of 

*  See  "  Rules  of  Disoipline"  on  the  subject. 
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others,  these  things  have  beeu  brought  to  remem- 
brance whilst  meditating  on  the  deeply-interesting  sub- 
ject of  the  religious  instruction  of  our  junior  membeH. 
It  is  w€ll  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  religion,  as  in 


originality  would  be  the  mlinff  aim  of  the  compilers; 
a  number  of  the  pieces,  accoraingly,  will  be  familiar 
to  many  readers ;  there  is  yet  a  variety'  of  others  less 
extensively  known,  but  only  requiring  to  be  read  to 


..ai. 


H  £  A  y  S  K. 


We  speak  of  tbo  realnui  of  the  bleaa'd; — 
v-sTiiftt  eouniry  so  bright  and  so  fair. 
And  oft  aro  iiii  glories  con&SB'd, 
But  what  most  it  bo  to  bo  there  ! 

"Sfe  speak  of  its  pathwaya  of  gold ,  . 

Us  walls  desk  d  with  jewels  so  rare*— • 
Its  wonders  and  pleasures  untold; 

But  what  must  it  be  to  bo  tbero  ! 

We  speak  of  its  freedon^  from  sin. 
From  sorrow,  tt^mptation,  and  care. 

From  trials  without  and  wiibin; 
But  what  must  it  be  to  be  there ! 

We  speak  of  its  service  of  love; 

The  robes  which  the  glorified  wear;] 
The  church  of  the  first-Loin  abore; 

But  what  mii6t  it  be  to  be  there  i 

Do  thou.  Lord,  'midst  pleasure  and  woe. 
Still  for  heaven  our  spirits  prepare; 

And  shortly  wo  sJso  siiaii  know  ^ 

And  feel  what  it  i«  to  be  there. 


worlctly  affairs,  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters?'  There  |  be  appreciated. 
is,  in  the  activity  of  human  nature,  a  disDosiiion  to  j  The  following  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  this 
take  part  in  Divine  things, aud«Mdntth^lia^ toe  appear-  ;  collection: — 
ance  of  doing .  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth ; 
but,  nevertheless,  maiiy  inquiring  minds  have  been 
hurt  and  dwarfed  in  religious  growth  thereby.  Some 
amongst  our  youth  have  been  induced  to  look  towards 
meetings  for  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scrip;- 
tures,  as  a  desirable  medium  of  instruction  in  religion, 
and  iBome  few  there  ai'e  who  think  such  exercises 
would  be  more  lively  and  lielpful,  even  in  meetings 
for  worship,  than  the  less  showy,  but  deeper  and  mol% 
laborious  work  of  watching  unto  fwayer  in  silent  wait^ 
iig  upon  the  Lord.  We  have,  indeed,  need  to  wiLtch 
against  the  forpiality  of  lip  service,  that  it  be  not  in- 
troduced amongst  us  in  this  way. 

True  religious  teaching  is  not  an  effort  of  the  under- 
standing only,  exercised  upon  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  prompted  by  a  warmth  of  natural  feeling,  recog- 
nizing in  measure  the  panoboQiit  daim  of  religion 
ufien.  the  mind :  it  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit^  and  is  to  be 
lighaky  waited  for  in  older  that  it  may  be  received 
awi  oocupiect  with  .to  the  edifi<^tion  of  the  ehureh. 
There  is  a  ministry  ol  teaching  which  1  earnestly  de- 
sire mrs^ht  have  more  place  amongst  ns.    It  is  that  in 
whieh  seniors  in  families,  having  themselves  tasted 
that^the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  having  bought  the  Truth 
bry  pariiug  with  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  ao- 
ceptance,  are  enabled  to  direct  Uie  dear  younger 
biunches  into  the  narrow  path  whieh  leads  to  oom- 
manion  with  the  Lord.   These  are  taught  to  watch  the 
woricings  of  Divine  grace  in  the  hearts  of  the  children, 
and  to  hand  in  sdAson  the  word  of  encoinafleBient  or 
counsel.    They  have  known  the  snares  of  ute  enemy, 
and  cim  speak  feelingly  and  helpfully  to  thoee  who 
are  under  trial  or  temptation ;  they  can  also,  as  ability 
is  received,  magnify  the  love,  power,  and  mercy  of 
Him  through  whom  his  servants  are  made  more  than 
conquerors.    And  the  dear  youth  also^  whose  hearts 
are  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  Lord,  tbefte  beoome 
teachers  and  fellow-helpers  one  to  aiiothetiii  the  way 
of  Hfe.     There  liAve  been  many  such,  and  "will  be  so 
again,  if  faithfulness  unto  Him  who  calls  in  the  way- 
of  the  cross  is  abode  under.    Would  that  there  were 
more  of  t)m  teaching  by  examp!)e  and  precept  (for  as- 
suredly tlie  children  of  the  Most  High  receive  from 
Him  qualifications  lor  His  service)!  then  would  there 
be  less  looking  for  outward  help ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  **th^  words  of  the  wise''  would  be  known  to  be 
**^'  g<>^dif,  and  as  nails" fa^^ed  by  the  masters  of 
a8seinb.U^  which  are  given  Jb'om  one  Shepherd^'^r— 
YourfrieiMi,  ^ 
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A,COLLT5CTI0!T  OP  HTMKS  AND  POETRT.  Original 

and  Selected ;  eomfiled  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Friends' 

.  Fjrst-day  8ohool, Preston.  Carlisle:  Hunaon  Boon.  18fi8. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  we  have  met  withi,' 
iamj  of  the  pieces  being  the  production  of  our  mos^ 
^proved  authors — Cowper,  Heber,  Montgomery, 
HemanS)  Barton,  &c.;  ^and  though  the  poetry  ^ay 
not  be  all  alike  excellent^  the  sentiments  inculcated 
throughout  are  very  unexceptionable.  Vfe  consider 
the  work  quite  an  acquiaitiou  to  Friends-  First^ay 
8chGuel%  and  we  can  recommend  it  tcgwieral  perusal 
ind  the  fiunily  circle! 
'  Li  a  work  of  this  kin(^ifi  waa  not  t(i^  ftlpeeted  thAt 


GOD'S  CARE  FOR  THE  TOUNO. 

Isaac  was  rausom'd  while  lie  lay 

Upon  the  altar  bound; 
Moses,  an  infant  cast  away, 

Pharaoh's  own  daughter  fomd. 

Joseph,  by  his  false  brethren  sold, 

God  raised  above  them  all; 
To  Hannah's  child  the  lord  foretold 

How  Eli's  house  must  fall. 

David  the  bear  and  lion  slaw. 

And  o'er  Oath's  obampioo  stood; 
Josiah  from  bis  boyhood  knew 

His  fiithor  David's  Ood. 

To  cood  Naomi  |»cntte  Rath 

Clave  with  a  daughter's  soul; 
A  littlo  maid  ruvcaled  the  truth 

AVhcnee  Naamnn  was  made  whole. 

Children  are  thus  Jehovah's  care- 
Thus  youth  may  seek  his  face;' 
If  his  own'  Son  he  did  not  spare, 
'  WHl  he  net  giro  «M  graoe?^- 

Grace,  like  the  yoiing  of  whom  we  read. 

In  Hiirt'te  put  our  trust; 
A  friend  in  no«d,  a  FrieniL  iadfled^ : 

AaflkereilHitii»j««ft4C    -     j  .>  -  •>'• 
Lord,  While  like  tiMnii  eurcourso  we  nu, 

Be,  ftkoni  to  v»  that  Friend; ' 
And  in  Uie.iootatcps  of  thy  Son 

Conduct  us  to  the  end. 

J.  MONTOOMBRT. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.    Volume 
the  Fourth.    London:  Wiluam  Frkemam,00,  Fleet  Street. 

We  have  hefore  had  occaaion  to  notice  these  valuable 
ieeues  by  William  Freeman.  The  volume  now  on  our 
table  aeems  to  us  to  equals  at  lea«t,  if  it  do  not  even  suiv 
naaa  in  intereajb  any  that  have  preceded  it.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  the  work  to  our  readers'  attention; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  treathig  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  subjects  thus  brought  before 
the  public  in  a  cheap  And  portable  shape,  we  quote 
the  following  p— 

TH£  FATniARCH.OF  UZ. 
"Iftir  back  in  the  tranquil  depths  o€  past  ages,  we 
liav^  vividly  pictured  to  tts  the-  patriarch  of  Uz,^the 
gteat^st  maa  in  aU  the  Ea«t,  1&  the  bosom  of  hit 
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happy  and  uumeroua  liousehoUl,  over  which  he  ruled 
wiUi  truly  pateroal  affection  and  love.  J  \  e  has  i*eached) 
if  he  haa  not  already  passed,  the  meridian  of  life,  at 
the  time  when  he  appears  before  us,  exciting  our 
deepest  interest.  By  tnoii^ffhtful  study  and  accurjvte 
observation  he  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledg^e,  which  have  been  still  further  enriched  and 
mellowed  by  his  varied  personal  exjieriencea.  Nor 
must  we  suppose  him-  to  have  stored  his  nund  from 
the  labours  of  others,  for,  like  ihe  bee,  he  has  gathered 
the  sweets  of  knowledge  by  interrogating  and  inter- 
preting nature  for  himself.  Nor  do  these  treasures 
lie  cold  and  profitless  in  the  chambers  of  his  mind, 
like  the  dri^i  specimens  of  nature's  wealth  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  naturalist,  but  tliey  live  auQW  there, 
full  of  poetry  and  life,  to  proclaim  with  atigmented 
force  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  great  Creator.  He 
has  watched  for  years  the  starry  heavens,  and  counted 
their  movements  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  because 
it  is  the  Almighty  '  who  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion, 
and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and 
guides  Arcturus  with  his  sous.'  Tlie  aurora,  those 
*  golden  lights  of  the  north,'  as  they  streamed  forth  in 
flashes  of  tire-like  brilliance,  awed  his  soul,  for  to  him 
they  seemed  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Eternal  One. 
The  eastern  tempest,  the  simoom,  and  the  whirlwind, 
as  they  drove  along  from  the  east,  or  swept  with 
scorching  blasts  over  the  sandy  deserts,  were  the  exe- 
cutioners of  his  terrible  judgments.  And  what  those 
emblematical  creatures,  full  of  eyes  nnd  brazen  feet, 
seen  in  the  vision,  were  to  pi<ophets  of  after  times,  the 
leviathan  and  other  monsters  of  the  Nile  were  to 
Job.  They  were  symbols  of  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  Loi\l  of  all.  Nature  wjis  his  Bible.  And  as 
such  he  studied  every  form  and  shape,  every  winged 
fowl  and  creeping  thing,  the  snow  and  hail,  the  dew 
and  the  dawn. 

*  Ho  stretches  oQt  the  north  ofer  the  empty  place, 
And  hnngeth  the  earth  upon  notliio;. 
lie  bindeili  up  tho  waters  in  hb  tliiok  clouds. 
And  the  cloud  t«  not  rent  under  them. 
He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne. 
And  sprcadeth  his  cloud  upon  it.' 

*'  From  this  brief  sketch  of  Job's  mental  opulence, 
we  are  led  to  speak  of  his  temporal  greatness ;  and  we 
ai'e  able  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  riches  from  the  inventory  of  his  substance 
contained  in  the  first  cliapter.  Dr.  Kitto,  a  very 
competent  authority  on  such  matters,  reckons  Job's 
possessions  to  have  been  worth  something  like  £40^000; 
which  sum,  at  that  period,  would  have  been  equtva- 
lent  to  twice  or  even  thrice  what  it  is  with  us  in  the 
present  day.  Nor  docs  this  represent  the  f u  II  amount 
of  his  wealth ;  for  to  what  has  already  been  enu- 
merated, we  must  add  his  servants  or  slave&  The 
number  of  such  dependants  is  not  specified  in  the  nar- 
rative. But  if  it  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  inference  from 
a  comparison  of  Job  with  Abraham,  these  could  have 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
have  added  no  little  to  nis  greatness  and  i*enown. 
In  the  case  of  Abraham  data  are  supplied  in  Gen. 
xiv.  14,  whereby  we  may  reckon  the  number  of  his 
household  servants.  For  where  so  many  existed 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  aggregate,  including 
women,  and  children^  and  aged  persons,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  1200  or  IWO.  And  whereas  the 
aumber  of  cattle  and  herds  possessed  by  Job  wa^ 
probably  greater  even  than  that  of  Abraham,  it  would 
oe  safe  to  reckon  the  household  of  Job  as  at  least 
?qual  to  that  of  Abraham,  and  esjiieciaHy  so,  as  in 
chapter  i.  3,  it  it  Said  to  have  been  *  very  great.' 

"  Such  ample  resources,  combined  with  such  men- 
tal affluence,  could  not  fail  to  command  for  their 
possessor  tha  greateiit  ytneration  and  respect.  '  Uuto 


me  men  gave  ear  and  waited ;  and  kept  silenee  at  - 
my  counsel.  After  my  words  they  spake  not  again.*  ' 
Nor  were  these  marks  of  deference  paid  him  by 
those  aloue  who  dwelt  in  the  country;  the  same  ' 
were  offered  him  when  he  entered  the  city.  '  Wbea  I 
I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  city,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  'through  the  gate  into  the  ci^*^ — 
'  when  I  pi*epared  my  seat  in  the  street  (or  market- 
place), the  young  men  saw  me  and  hid  themselves, 
and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up;  the  princes  re- 
frained talking,  and  laid  their  hands  on  tlieir  mouth ; 
the  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  their  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  heard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me»  it  gave 
witness  t6  me.' 

g  {To  hi  eontiMud.) 


80CIETT  FOR   PROMOTIKO   TUfi  ABOLITION  OF 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

We  quote  from  the  JVonconformtit  of  the  26th  ult., 

the  following  notice  of  the  great  public  meeting  at 

Manchester : — 

"  On  Thursday  evening,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  was  held  at  the  Free  Tn6» 
Hall,  to  promote  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
There  was  a  numerodb  attendance,  and  toe  chair  was 
tfldcen  by  Mr.  George  Wilson.  letters,  approTing  of 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  were  read  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ewart,  M.P.;  Sir  Fit«roy  Kelly,  M.P.;  Mr.  MIX 
Hill,  recorder  of  Birmingham;  Mr.  H.  Majhaw;  Mr. 
T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.;  Mr.  George  Hadfi^M,  M.P.;  and 
Mr.  R  Miall,  MP.  Mr.  C.  Gilpin,  of  Loudon,  one  of 
a  deputation  from  the  London  society,  moved  a  xeac- 
lution  to  the  effect  that  capital  panishment  &iii  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  inflicted,  viz. — the 
prevention  of  the  crime  of  murder;  that  the  existence 
of  a  law  for  such  purposes  creates  anomalies  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  administration  of  jastioe^  and 
that  justice  and  sound  policy  required  its  immediate 
repeal.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Hey  wood,  M.P.,  and  carried.  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
of  Foxhill  Bank,  Acciiugton,  moved  a  reaolntion  re- 
cognising the  claims  of  the  society  to  support,  and  re- 
commending that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  enable 
the  society  actively  to  agitate  the  question,  in  order 
to  obtain  p:a*liameutary  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dymond,  of  London,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously." 

The  following  circular  has  just  reached  us  :-^ 

*'  Offices,  5,  DisnorsoATic  Strrrt  WiTaour,  Losoos, 
**  103,  BlARKfcT  STn£KT,  Maxcitsstsn, 

**Nt»v€mber25,  IgM. 

''Dear  Sin,— We  beg  i»  call  your  attention  to  tha 
annexed  resolution,  passeil  unanimously  at  a  pnbEc 
meeting,  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,*  Manehestar, 
on  Thurad.'iy  evening,  November  20. 

^'  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, November  20,- 1666,  Gborob  Wilson,  Ksq^ 
in  the  chair,  it  was  moved  by  Jambs  Simpsov,  Esq., 
and  carried  unanimously — ''That  this  meeting  oof^ 
dially  recognizes  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  to  the 
liberalsupport  of  the  community  at  large,  and  recom- 
mends that  a  special  effort  be  forthwith  made,  ^to 
enable  the  Society  actively  to  agitate  the  question, 
in  order  to  obtain  imrliamentary  inquiry,  with  a  view 
to  the  Totid  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death.** 

''  We  are  assured  that  we  need  not  add  any  tiling  in 
order  to  urge  the  claims  of  this  movement  on  your 
attention.  We  may,  however,  mention,  that  at  the 
present  moment  liberal  support  is  needed,  in  ordt  r 
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Vigorously  to  carry  on  the  Society's  open^tions,  njid 
to  mmtre  a  snoecssful  agitation  in  parliament  and  the 
eopntfy.  Mr.  StMPsoy,  the  mover  6f  the  inclosed, 
his  vmaMeered  a  donation  of  £20  (if  other  friends 
of  4he  cause  evioce  a  willingness  to  exhibit  equal 
liberality),  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  fund  of  £1000  will 
be  raised,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  act  effec- 
tively, prior  to,  and  during  the  ensuing  session. 

**iifay  we  solicit  yotir  aid  ? — We  are,  your  most  obe- 
dient servants,  George  Wilson,  Chairman. 

Jonah  Andrew,    )       Hon.  Sees,  to  the 
Albcrt  Msosoii,  )  Manchest  r  Committee 
''  Subscriptioitt  may  be  forwarded  to  the  London 
offi^,  addressed  to  A.  H.  DmoND,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
or  to  the  Hon.  Seoretaries  at  Manchester. 

Entirely  concurring,  as  we  have  ever  done,  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  Society,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  place  to  the  above  account  of  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  and  of  the  circular  pleading  for  pecuniary 
aid,  and  trust  the  appeal  now  made  will  be  wannly 
responded  to  by  the  ixiends  of  the  cause  throughout 
the  kingdom. 
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Cirtts. 


Sbtsxtu  Momto,  1850. 

13th.  At  Prakrnn,  near  Melbournt,  Victoria,  Bachkl,  wife 
of  Johii  A.  Bonfall,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Fanaj 
Uoiiodrjr. 

ElOIITH  MOKTB,  1856. 

7th.  At  Napier  Street,  Collingwood,  Mart  SarxnxB,  wife  of 

Jauiee  liope,  oi'  Melbourne,  Victoria,  a  bou;  who  was 

tiaiucU  James  Uenrjr. 
22d.  At  Clifton    Terrace,   Monkstown,  Dublin,    bABU.L4 

(SOPHIA,  wife  of  Thomaa  rim,  a  daugkier;  who  was  named 

Margaret  Jan^. 

KlXTB  MOKTB,  1636. 

Oih.   At  VTcxford  8treet,  Dublin,  Isabella,  wife  of  John 
'  Douglatfl,  a'dau^hter;  who  was  named  Marj  Isabella. 
17th.  At  BrumlM>,  m  the  oowitjr  of  Denbigh,  s^abau,  wife  of 

Willmm  llvnry  Darby;  of  that  place,  a  sou;  who  was  named 

Jolm  Ucary.  , 

Tkxtb  MoNTir,  1850.  .      . 

lat.  At  Leeds,  A.xaA  Il.,wtle  of  John  Whiting,  a  son;  who 

was  named  Wiiliiim. 
2d.  At  Vork,  EsTiiRtt  Mabia,  wife  of  Daniel  H.  Takc«  M.D., 

a  sen;  who  was  named  Witlinm  SaB«iiel. 
SOth.  At  Whallej  Cottage,  MoBs  Side,  near  Manchester,  Jabb 

8abab,  wife  of  James  Ualliday,  a   daughter;   who  was 

named  Martha  Elisabeth. 
S9th.  At  Ip&wieh,  Ellkk,  wife  of  Abraham  'Wallls,  Junr.,  a 

son;  who  was  named  Aigcruou. 
Slst.  At  Newport,  lalo  of  Wight,  Euzabbtd,  wife  of  llobert 

K.  DaTies,  a  daughter;  whu  wa^  nnmed  Mary  Tumor. 
...  At  Croydon,  burrey,  Ja:ikt,  wii'o  of  Tatrick  Murdoch; 

asO'tt. 
...  At  Falmonth,  Jsabella,  wife  of  John  Barclay,  a  daugh- 
ter; who  was  named  liachel. 

EiXTsifTii  MoKTn,  1890. 
ist.  At  Old  Traiford,  ne.ar  Manchester,  Ankb,  wife  of  lU>bert 
^  Jackscm,  a  son;  who  was  nauurd  Alfred. 
13ih.  Mabia,  wife  of  Harrison  Fcnney,  of  Darlington,  a  son; 

who  was  na  uied  Aithur. 
.•4  At  HelijT  Mount,  Nottingham.  StsjinHAU,  wife  of  T.  F. 
.  .Anaitege^  a  ton:  who  was  named  Joseph  John. 
29  th.  At'il,  Adciphi  Street,  Olut^gow,  bABAii,  wife  of  Dunean 

M'Uregor^  a  sou;  who  was  named  Daniel. 

iSarnasrf. 

Elbybbtr  Mokth,  1856. 

S7th.  At  Sheffield,  Wilsox  Watxrtall,  Bank  Manager,  Ro- 
therhasi,  to  K^abaii,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Miloer, 
'  Ironmonger,  of  the  former  place. 

'   EioHTB  Mostir,  1856. 
39th.  At  Albion  Place,  Maidstone,  BiflJAiux  WuBiLBa. 


Tbrtb  Mobth,  1M> 
6tb.  At  Rirfcsyke»afsd  03,  Eubadkth,  wife  of  Richard  Spen- 
cer, and  daughter  of  the  late  Uiobavd  and  Agnes  Shaekie- 
ton,  of  Airton. 
2ith.  At  Tibshelf,  Derbyshire,  Datid  BBOw.v,aged  about  71. 
30th.    At  Kichmond  Street,   Dublin,    Susabma  Stbpbbbb, 

aged  89. 
3l9t.  At  Lurgan,  Samobl  Dooolas,  formerly  of  Lisbum,  aged 
about  83. 

Elbtb^tb  Mobtb,  1856. 
4th.  At  Bninbridgc,  Wonsleydalo,  aged  74,  Elizabbtb,  wife , 

cf  John  Thistlethwaite. 
5th.   At  Littleborou^h,  near  Rochdale,  in  his  43th  year/ 

-  Wxluam  Uaxsoit,  Fire  and  Life  Insunmce  Ajiient. 
8th.   At  her  residence,  Needhnm  Market,  Suffulk,  in  her 
88d  year,  Lucr  Maw,  a  minister,  and  widow  of  Thomas , 
Maw,  of  that  pUce.  . 

This  dear  niend^as  a  bright  example  of  dedication  to' 
the  serrice  of  her  Lord  and  Master;  and  was  favoured  with, 
a  rery  peaeeful  close  to  a  long  and  useful  life. 
...  At  19,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  William  Smbb,  of  Wood* 
burnr  Down,  Stoke  Kewlngton,  and  6,  Finsbur/  Paremeat, 
London,  aged  59. 
nth.  Aged  24,  Altrbd,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Coll,  of 

Derby. 
17th.  UicnAnn  Smitd,  of  10,  Highbury  Place,  and  299,  Hol- 
bom,  and  formeriy  of  67>  Chancery  Lane,  London,  in  his' 
79d  year. 
18ih.  At  Kidsl^  Park,  near  Heanor,  Josspn  Datt,  aged  61. 
..  At  his  residence.  Need  ham-Market,  Suffolk,  Thomas  Bor- 
"LiicanAM,  in  his  74th  year,  ten  days  alter  the  decease  of 
his  sistcr-ia-law,  Lucy  Maw,  whose  peaceful  close  he  wit- 
nessed. .       ■  . 
...  At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  William  Satterthwaite, 

of  Manchester,  where  she  was  on  a  rislt,  Pabtbbbu  Lbiob, 
of  Liverpool,  aged  36. 

A  severe  illness,  four  years  ago,  reduced  this  dear  Friend 
to  great  bodily  weakness,  which  continued  to  the  end;  ^et 
her  mind  was  bright  and  lively,  and  being  stored  with 
much  heavenly  wisdom,  she  could  impart  to  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  sweet  Christian 
instruction  and  consolation,  dwelling  j»rincipally.on  the 
many  mercies  vouchsafed  to  her.  Ber  vital  powers  being 
exhausted,  she  quietly  passed  awaj  without  suffering. 
Her  remains  were  interred  at  Liverpool  on  tbe'SSd. 

19th»  Habbah  jABB,iiged  14,  third  daughter  «f  the  late  John 
Rowntree,  of  Scarborough. 

30th.  Abtucb«  infant  son  of  Harrison  and  Maria  Penney, 
of  Darlington.  ' 

At  Devta  Tiew,  Belfast,  Jonif  LaIib,  In  his  Mth  year. 

We.  quote  the  following  from  the  Belfast  N&rtUm  Whiff, 
of  the  32d:— 

*'  Dbath  or  Mb.  John  Lamb.— Our  '  Obituary,'  in  this 
part  of  the  paper,  has  been,  of  late.  Very  sad  ;  but  one  of 
the  mo^t  painful  announcements  which  we  hiive  ever  had 
to  make  is  that  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  John  Lamb,  our 
well-known  correspondent.  On  Thursday  evening  iast^lie 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  own  bouse,  Devta 
Tiew,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  was  struck  by  apo- 
plexy, death  being  almost  instantaneous.  He  wae  in  Idf 
Odth  }car.  Mr.  Lamb  ^as  a  member  of  tho  Society  of 
Friends,  high  in  their  esteem;  and  he  was  uoivcrsally  re-* 
spected,  by  all  who  know  him,  as  a  tnOst  worthy,  honotur- 
able,  and  liberal-minded  citiien..  In  Mr.  Lamb,  the  pubiio 
and  ourselves  lose  a  valuable  friend.  His  '  Kotee  on  the 
S.ate  of  the  Country,'  with  which,  for  a  long  series  of 
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years,  ho  favoured  the  Nartktrn  H'Aij^— commencing  m 
1847,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  up  to  a  very  recent  date 
—constituting  most  admirable  essays  on  the  state  of  the 
couniry,  were.not  merely  of  Irish  but  of  Imperial  repsta- 
tiou.  They  originated  in  the  frequent  journeys  whiyii  his 
avocations  occasioned  hio\  to  take  tq-ail. parts  of  Iceland; 
fur,  being  an  observant  man,  hi9  philanthropy,  suggested 
that  he  should  oonununicato  'to  oilicrs  the  results  of  his 
wide  and  keen  obseivation.  Theso  striking  and  useful 
papers  at  once  arrested  and  kept  utti-ntiou.  llo  missed 
nothing  bearing  specially  on  tliu  progr9ss  of  Ireland,  and 
affecting  her  interest).  He  was  ac(;unite,  analytic,  and 
could  general.ze  with  discernment;. and  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  he  became  a  high  auihority  on  all  matters  fchiting 
to  this  country.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  his 
letters  on  the  Pamioe-Mivett  the  great  knowledge  and  the 
piaetieal  intellect  not  being  so  remarkable  as  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  kindliest  charity  wlach  ho  infused  into  Ms 
comments  on  the  struggle 'of  this  country  in  emerging 
Irom  her  disasters.  The  '  Kotos '  wore  always  quoteu  by 
the  London  press;  and  the  Timts,  in  particular,  in  reprint- 
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ing  them,  oflen  ipoke  in  slroDg'  terms  of  their  grant  ability 
AM  good  sense,  and  the  fftir  and  impartial  tone  of  the 
writer.  These,  howerer,  were  but  ineiaefftts  in  a  good  and 
earnest  life.  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  chiefly  misted  as  the^Hj^- 
rwht  citixen  and  hearty  friend.  Hd  dies  regretted  by  men 
of  all  sects  and  parties." 


TO  CORRESPOjyDfiOTS. ' 
ReceiTedE.W.:  J.W.:  F.C.;  A.H.D.;  J.B.;  R.W.;  tt.P.; 
J,B.B.;..J.S.i  ;kH.;  J.U.;  W.R.;.S.A.M.:  C.B.;  S.H.:  6.B.; 
O.U.;  R.J.;  E.G.;  R.P.R.;  J.S.S.J  RXD.-Xtl.;  8.D.;  CO.; 
J.M.;  W.H^i;W,W^>,B.8.;  U.B.;  H.B.;  and  n.S. 

'  Also.JeiM  R^ftfajJing  Ihe*  Jleart  pf  God;  The  Ethics  of 
Quotntiori;  and  theTjcllast  Northern.  Whig,  of  the  22d  alt. 

7  J.  P.— Wo.inj^^d  making  further  ^inquiry.  Thanks  for 
her  letter,      '' 

^X. — On  the  Marriago  Question,  too  late  for  this  month. 

'Two  correspondents  request  our  directing  attention  to  a 
tract  on  the  subject  of  Intemperance,  the  production  of  the 
lOjte.John  Phillips,  of  Cockcrmouth,  a  worthy  minister  in 
our  Soolety;  apprehending  its  circulation  may  bo  produc- 
tive of  benefit.  Application  may  bo  made  at  the  printing- 
office  of  W.  IL  Mosa.  Cockermputh.  • 
\f e  do  not  usually  notice  anonymous  communications. 

Wo  may,  howeyer,  inform  the  author  of  the  "  lictter  upon 
Quakerism,  or  Truth  and  Error,"  that  as  our  correspondent 
A.  seemed  to  bo  the  party  who,  in  some  measure,  was  the 
oqoasion  of  his  putting  forth  the  said  lettier,  it  seemed  quite 
in  character  that  X.  should  write  the  reply.  The  author  may 
not  be  pleased  with  that  reply,  but  that  la  no  &uU  of  ours;  and 
we  ikow  tell  him  once  for  ai),  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  cavil,  that  in  regard  to  "  The  Just  0»k  having  died  for 
ua  the  unjwt"  wo  believe  that  no  body  of  Christians  more 
cordially  accep's  than  Friends  do,  in  itsfuU  and  unequivocal 
meaning,  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  our 
HoW  Redeemer— who  "died,  the  just  for  the  unjust, that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God.** 

""        9il»liarti0emeitt0. 


WANTED,  bj  a  Person  who  can  be  well  re- 
commended, a  Situation  either  aa  OOMPANION  or 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

Address,  earo  of  A.  B.,  5,  Tieforia  Terrace,  Heavitree, 
Exetor. 

"  SIDCOT  SCHOOL.  T 

WANTED,  a  Well-Qualified  GOVERNESS, 
or  HEAD  TEACHER,  for  the  Girls'  School. 
Apply  to  HsHRT  Dtmond,  Sidcot,  near  Weston-super-Mare. 

ANTED,  by  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a 

SITUATION  in  a  Shop.    She  has  had  considerable 
ejtperience  in  the  Drapery  Trade,  and  has  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  Confeotlonary.  * 
Apply,  H.  H.,  care  of  the  Editon, 

ANTED,  a  COMPETENT  ASSISTANT; 

also,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Drapery  Trade. 
Address,  Bbadt  A  Ridowat,  Dewsbory. 

WANTED  immediatel/,  bj  a  Woollen  Draper, 
who  does  not  make  up  goods,  an  aotire  ASSISTANT, 
•f  good  addreas,  who  may  bare  to  travel  a  day  or  two  in  the 
week;  age  from  20  to  34.  One  who  hat  a  knowledge  af  evt- 
tiag  prnbtivd,  bvi  it  is  not  uwsulial. 
•  Sin^j  to  EowABD  WasT,  Woollen  Draper,  WarriogtoB. 


WANTED,  an  AGENCY,  or  a  Sitnation  as 
COMMERCIAL  TRATELLER,  or  any  place  of 
Trust  where  Active  Business  Habits  would  be  appreciated. 
-  References  to  men  of  business  with  whom  the  adrertiser 
hat  had  extensive  transactions. 
Address,  *'  R.,"  care  of  W.  A  R.  Smial,  Glasgow. 
-■-  — • —        -    --  - 

WANTED,  for  Newton  School,  near  Water- 
foiHl,  Ireland,  Friends  to  fill  the  office  of  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.    A  Man  and  his  Wife  would  bo  profcrred. 

The  gkhool  is  at  present  broken  up.  owin^  to  a  aoTore  ill- 
ness which  has  prerailcd  therein,  and  it  is  intended  to  open 
it  under  the  care  of  the  I'rlends  who  may  bo  appoiatoa  to 
fill  these  stations. 

Apply  to  JoHATBAX  Put,  Dublin,  or  to  Haaar  Warn,  Xing 
Street,  Waterford. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITtTA- 
TION  as   COMPANION  or  GOVERNESS  for 

Toung  Children.  € 

Address,  A.  Z.,  Mold,  near  Chester. 

WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 
TION aa  COMPANION  or  QOVERNE88;  age  24. 
Address,  M.  W.,ll«  Iloseborry  Villas,  Camden  Road,  Londoo. 


WILLIAM    HUGHES,  Tea    DEiasR  and 
Grockr,  Preston,  is  in  immediate  WANT  of  an  AS- 
SISTANT  and  APPRENTICE, 

WANTED,  in  a  Girls'  School,  a  Friend  as 
HOUSEKEEPER. 
Apply  E.  N.,  oaro  of  W.  ft  F.  G.  Caaa,  £s  BisbopsgaU 

Street  Without,  London. 


as  an 


WANTED,  an  Active  Young  Man, 
ASSISTANT  in  the  Drapery  Bosiness. 
Apply  to  J.  &  R.  Doubled  AT,  Halstead,  Essex. 
11th  Month,  Seth,  ISM. 


TO  TEA  BfiALlES, 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  MANAGER  of  a 
Branch  Establishment,  Counterman,  or  Bookkeeper, 
in  the  Tea  and  Grocery  Business.     The  Tea  Trade  preferred. 
Address,  W.  R.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


w 


TO  GBOCEBS. ASfilSTAHTS. 

ANTED,  an    Experienced    and  Active 

TOUNG  MAN  in  a  Tea  and  Groeery  EstablisbmcDt. 
Apply  to  Joox  d(  Samuel'  Wkouobk,  opposite  the  Ex- 
ohange,  BriatoL 

A  YOUNG  MAN  FRIEND,  who  is  praotacaUr 
acquainted  with  the  Business,  is  desirous  of  meeting 
with  a  Situation  as  MANAGER  of  a  FARM. 
Addrees,  M.  F.,  care  of  the- Editors. 


WAVTED. 

A   COMPETENT    TEACHER  is  required 
immediately  at  Ulster  ProTincial  School,  near  Lis- 
bnra,  where  there  are  under  Twenty  Boys. 
Application  to  be  made  to  J.  N.  RicHAaosoir,  Lisbum. 
11th  Month,  24th,  1896. 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  TO  LET. 

OVEREND  HOUSE,  lately  occupied  bj 
Rachbl  Allasow,  deceased,  situate  about  Three  Miles 
West  of  Cockermouth.  within  a  mile  of  a  Railway  Station, 
and  less  than  Fiye  Minutes'  Walk  of  the  Qroyaonthen 
Friends'  Meeting. 

The  House  is  a  Neat  and  Convenient  DweUing,  with  Gar* 
den  and  Orchards  attached. 

A  Tenant  may  also  be  accommodated  with  a  few  acres  of 
land  adioining  the  premises,  with  suitable  outhnildinp,  if 
requirea. 

Immediate  possession  may  be  had,  and  further  partioolart 
known,  on  application  to  Jobx  WiLaox  FLsiciisa,  of  Tarn 
Bank^^Workmgton,  the  owner. 

11th  Month,  seth,  1806. 

ANNVAL   MONITOR. 

THE  Editors  of  the  Annual  Mcnitar  Tsrj  gnte- 
Adly  aoknowledge  the  kindness  of  their  friends  in  to 
readily  attending  to  their  Oireular  of  last  year.  The  mtm- 
her  for  1867,  now  in  the  press,  will  be  published,  as  usual, 
on  the  30th  of  13th  month  fat  the  former  price,  rii.,  U.  M»), 
and  may  be  had  of  the  Booksellers  and  Agents.  Not  hariog 
been  able  to  devise  any  better  mode  of  sonply»  the  Editor* 
win  aUo  be  glad  to  furnish  (oarriage  free)  any  Vriends,  or 
Meetings,  with  as  many  copies  as  they  may  inoUae  to  order, 
by  direct  application  to  BaaJAMiv  Sebbobm,  Bradford,  York- 
shire; and  tney  will  feel  parlioolarly  obliged  to  their  friends 
for  baring  suon  orders  ient«  as  toon  as  may  bo,  to  insure  an 
eariy  supply. 

BaiirroBn,  Toucsribb,     ) 
lf«ofl3i4ifcMA»18M.  ; 
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CENTRAL  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Dlt.  UYJ.TGSTON'fl  JOUUSCTB  AJTD  DISCOTEUIIS.. 

EKTERPRisrao  as  our  age  undoubtedly  is,  and  ener- 
getic as  are  our  countrymen  in  scientific  and  com- 
inercial  pursuits^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  large 
a  part  of  the  African  continent  should  have  remained 
until  now  a  terra  incoffnitOj  and  that  the  wido-ezten- 
ded  blanks  which  appear  even  upon  our  best  maps  of 
that  portion  of  the  globe  should  have  been  supposed 
to  indicate  nothing  better  than  sterile  sands  and  arid 
deserts.  But  this  belief  was  soi  eady  formed,  and  has 
been  so  loog  fixed  in  most  minds,  that  w«  cannot 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  interest  which  the  recent 
revelations  of  Dr.  Livingston  have  awakened,  not 
merely  among  the  general  public^  but  in  the  most  ac- 
complished men  of  science,  whose  aurpriae  and  delight 
at  Ids  explorations  h»ve  been  proporttoned  to  their 
capability  of  appreciating  their  value.  But  the  tribute 
thus  paid  to  this  heroic  missionary  is  as  just  as  it  is 
high,  for  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  are  so  full  of  promise  to  science,  commerce, 
civilization,  and  humanity,  that  it  is  fiCftKoely  possible 
to  exaggerate  their  importance.  Assured  that  our 
readers  share  in  this  appreciation,  and  aware  that  tit 
present  the  precise  line  of  travel  pursued  by  Dr. 
Livingston  is  but  imperfectly  understood  by  many, 
we  shall  •now  furnish,  what  has  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  public,  an  outline  of  Dr.  Livingston's  travels, 
whidi  will,  we  believe,  enable  the  public  to  tbrm  a 
more  intelligent  estimate  of  his  gigantic  achieve- 
ments. 

The  series  of  Dr.  Livingston's  exploratory  enter- 
pfiaea  originated  in  the  highest  principles  and  the 
noblest  liims.^  During  his  first  journey,  he  himself 
has  thus  described  the  impulse  which  induced  him  to 
undertake  it: — '*I  do  not  wish  to  convey  hopes  of 
speedily  effecting  any  great  work  through  my  own 
uistnimQotidity ;  but  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  labour 
as  long  as  I  live  beyond  other  men's  line  of  things, 
flLud.  plant  the  seed  of  the  gospel  where  others  have 
not  planted,  though  every  excursion  for  that  purpose 
will  involve  sepai*ation  from  my  family  for  periods  of 
four  or  five  months."  These  truly  apostolical  '"excur- 
sions" commenced  on  the  1st  of  Jnne,  1849,  when,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  Dr.  Liv- 


ingston left  Kolobeng,  his  missionary  station,  in  quest 
of  the  oft-reported  lake,  s^iarated  from  that  station 
by  the  Kalihari  desert,  which  stretched  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  which,  though  the  attempt  to 
cross  it  had  been  repeatedly  made,  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  found  iitipassabla  Aware  of  those  £ulures, 
and  of  their  cause,  Dr.  Livingston,  with  a  sagacity 
equal  to  his  courage,  resolved  to  open  for  himself 
another  path  to  the  desired  point,  which  would,  he 
anticipated,  diminish  the  perils  of  the  journey.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  essaying  to  cross  the  desert  in  a 
direct  course  to  his  destination,  availing  himself  of 
iuforma^n  carefully  gathered  from  native%  he  de- 
termined to  skirt  it,  by  what  he  expected  would  prove 
a  fiafer,  though  a  more  circuitous  route. 

Kolobeng,  Dr.  Livingston's  starting  pointy  is  in 
25*  S.  lat,  26''  £.  Ion.  It  lies  200  miles  north  of  Kuru- 
man,  the  station  of  Dr.  R.  Moffat,  and  hiGet  been  for  a 
considerable  time  the  advanced  post  of  South  African 
Mksions.  Taking,  therrfore,  a  northerly  direction, 
and  pussuiiq^  it  for  about  300  nliiles,  and  at  no  slight 
suffering  to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  road  and  the  want  of  water,  they  were 
not  less  surprised  than  delighted  on  emerging,  at  the 
end  of  a  monlii,  from  a  dreary  region,  the  principal 
productions  in  which  were  the  camel-thorn  and  other 
chaiuoteriBtic  growths  of  the  African  desort,  to  find 
themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Zouga,  a  noble  and 
exquisitely  beautifal  river,  flowing  S.  R,  richly  fringed 
with  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  growth,  and  new  to  our  travellers. 

Beceived  with  a  frank  and  evidently  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  Bayeire,  the  natives  of  the  soil,  and 
learning  f^Mn  them  that  the  Zouga  flowed  out  of  the 
Lake  Kgami,  which  wa&  still  300  miles  distant,  Dr. 
Livingston,  while  his  waggon  slowly  followed  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  embarked  in  a  rude  native 
canoe,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and,  paddled 
by  these  inland  sailors,  he  proceeded  up  the  Zouga, 
calling  on  his  w«y  at  many  of  the  villages  which 
nestled  in  the  broad  belt  of  reeds,  or  amongst  the 
limestone  rocks  which  form  its  margin.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  stream  flowed  wider  and  deeper,  and  the 
missionary's  heart  expanded  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  prove  one  of  the  highways  through  which  Chris- 
tianity and  its  attendants,  civilization  and  commerce, 
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might  find  a  free  course  into  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
interior  of  Africa.  This  hope  was  quickened  by  tlie 
intelligence  that  other  rivers  flowed  both  into  the 
Zouga  and  the  lake  from  the  nortli,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Sebitoan6,  a  friendly  and  powerful  chief,  whom 
Dr.  Livingston  proposed  to  visits  lived  only  ten  days* 
journey  to  the  north-east.  Animated  by  these  dis- 
coveries, he  reached  the  much-desired  LiEike  Ngami, 
and  looked  across  its  broad  waters  to  a  shoreless  ex- 
panse in  one  direction,  and  to  the  dim  outline  of  the 
distant  coast  in  another,  with  the  hallowed  joy  of  a 
missionary  discoverer.  By  astronomical  observations, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the  lake  now  reached 
was  situated  in  20"  19'  S.  lat,  and  about  20*'  E.  Ion.; 
that  it  was  2825  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  that  its 
length  was  from  60 'to  70  miles. 

In  this  outline,  we  cannot  linger  with  our  ti*aveller 
upon  the  spot  he  had  now  reached,  or  describe  in 
detail  its  physical  features  and  natural  history ;  these, 
and  kindred  subjects,  will  find  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  the  volume  he  is  about  to  publish.  But,  oefore 
refernng  to  his  second  journey,  it  should  be  stated, 
that,  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bayeire  to  allow 
the  strangers  to  proceed  to  the  people  beyond  them, 
and  their  own  want  of  means  for  crossing  the  Zouga, 
Dr.  Livingston,  after  failing  to  frame  a  raft  that  would 
float,  was  compelled,  most  reluctftntiy,  to  postpone  his 
proposed  visit  to  Sebiteau6.  The  party,  therefore, 
retraced  their  steps  to  Kolobeng,  Mr.  Oswell,  with 
characteiitftic  generosity,  having  engaged,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  bring  up  a  boat  from  Cape  Town  on  the 
following  season,  in  time  to  rejoin  Dr.  Livingston  on 
another  visit  to  the  lake  district  and  the  region  beyond. 

For  the  discoveries  thus  made,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  to  Dr.  Livingston 
half  "the  royal  premium  for  the  encouragement  of 
geographical  science  and  discoveries.*' 

In, the  following  year,  accompanied  now  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  Sechele,  the  cnief  of  the  &ikwains. 
Dr.  Livingston  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  newly-dis- 
oovered  region ;  but  this  time  his  leading  design  of 
reaching  the  countiy  of  Sebitoan6  was  frustrate  by 
the  unexpected  prevalence  of  marsh-fever,  and  of  the 
venomous  fly  called  "  tzetse,*'  so  destructive  to  cattle. 
The  same  causes  prevented  him  from  adding  much  to 
the  geographical  Knowledge  acquired  during  his  pre- 
vious journey.  The  travellers,  however,  crossed  the 
Zouga,  and  ascended  Its  northern  bank,  intending  to 
reach  the  Tamunacle,  a  stream  of  which  they  heard 
on  their  former  visit,  but  which  they  did  not  then  see, 
hoping  to  follow  its  course,  and  thus  get  to  their 
destination ;  but  Dr.  Livingston,  having  acquired  by 
his  failures  such  knowledge  of  the  district  on  which 
the  lake  is  situated,  and  of  that  through  which  the 
Zouga  flows,  as  to  satisfy  him  that  neither  would 
afford  a  salubrious  centre  for  a  new  Mission,  and  as 
sickness  began  to  prevail  among  his  party,  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  return  to  his  station,  and 
again  to  postpone  the  accomplishment  of  his  object 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  our  persevering 
friend,  now  rejoined  by  Mr.  Oswell,  once  more  left 
Kolobeng  for  the  north.  But  hoping  and  believing 
that  he  would  be  able  permanently  to  remain  and  la- 
bour in  the  remote  yet  populous  region  he  had  disco- 
vered, he  took  with  him  his  wife  and  their  little  ones, 
prepared,  as  some  might  have  regarded  it,  to  bury 
nimself  and  his  family  in  the  very  depths  of  African 
solitudes  and  savageism.  It  was  a  noble  venture — 
Christian  heroism  in  one  of  its  sublimest  forms.  Pro- 
ceeding by  their  old  route  so  far  as  a  place  called 
Nchokotsa,  near  the  Zouga,  they  crossed  that  river, 
and, proceeding  in  the  same  dfrection,  they  passed  seve- 
ral hollows,  called  by  the  natives  ''salt  pans"  (one  of 
them  probably  100  miles  long  by  15  broad),  covered 


with  a  saline  incrustation,  and  containing  a  spring T>f 
brackish  water.    Pursuing  the  same  northerly  course 
for  a  time,  then  bending  to  th^  north-west,  they  travers- 
ed first  a  limestone  region^  covered  with  mopane  and 
boabob  trees,  abounding  with  springs,  and  iDhabited 
by  Bushmen.    Early  in  June,  tliev  entered  a  tract  of 
country  excessively  dry  and  difficult  for  travellers,  un- 
til they  reached  a  small  stream  called  Mambali,  which 
empties  itself  into  a  dismal  swamp,  ten  miles  broad, 
through  which  they  had  to  work  their  weary  way. 
Having  emerged  from  this,  they  crossed  the  Scuta, 
and  rcjiched  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  a  large  and  deep 
river  falling  into  the  Zambese  upon  which  Liuyanti, 
the  residence  of  Sebitoan6,  the  chief  of  the  Makololo, 
was  situated.     This  place  is  in  18*  17'  S.  kt.,  and  23" 
50'  K  long.    Leaving  their  cattle  on  an  island  on  the 
river.  Dr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Oswell  entered  a  canoe, 
which,  propelled  by  ^ve  expert  rowers,  rushed  down 
the  current  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  to  Liny  an  ti.     Here  Sebitoand  received  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  assured  them  that  their 
cattle  would  certainly  die  from  the  bite  of  the  "tzetsc," 
but  that  he  would  replace  them,  and  proposed  to 
bring  their  waggons  aci'oss  the  Chobe  in  his  canoe?, 
that  they  might  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
marauding  Matabele.     It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
the  unbounded  delight  which  the  chief  felt  in  the 
presence  of  his  visitors,  or  to  question  the  intensity 
of  his  desire  for  the  residence  of  a  missionary  amongst 
his  people.     Long  befoi'e  daylight  he  was  by  Dr. 
Livingston's  fire,  relating  the  adventures  and  disas- 
ters of  his  eventful  history.     For  nearly  thirty  years 
he  had  been  engaged  in  warfare,  principally  with  the 
Mat-abele,  the  people  of  the  renowned  Moselekatse. 
Several  times  had  he  lost  his  all ;  and  now  he  owed 
his  security  to  the  noble  rivers  Chobe  and  Leeambye, 
whose  broad,  deep  streams  prevented  the  incursions 
of  his  powerful  enemies.    Malarious  and  fatal  as  this 
region  of  swamp  and  river  proved,  he  found  himself  at 
this  period  richer  in  cattle,  and  with  a  larger  number 
of  subjects,  composed  of  Basuto,  Bakwains,  Bamang- 
wato,  and  the  black  races,  than  any  other  chief  in 
South  Africa  known  to  Dr.  Livingston.    For  m  any 
years    he    had    been  anxious  for  intercourse  with 
Europeans.    "With  this  view,  he  had  sent  large  pre- 
sents to  chiefs  residing  at  a  distance,  to  induce  them 
to  promote  this  object. 

On  the  day  after  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  he  con- 
ducted two  religious  services  amongst  the  people. 
These  proved  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  at  which 
Sebitoau6  was  present;  and  upon  this  account  the 
missionary  looked  back  upon  them  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  satisfaction,  for,  just  as  the 
chief  uegan  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  long- 
cherished  desire,  he  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  and 
in  a  fortnight  expired.  This  loss  was  severely  felt 
by  Dr.  Livingston ;  but  the  people  gathered  round 
him  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave  us ;  though  Sebitoan6 
is  dead,  his  children  remain;  and  you  must  treat 
them  as  you  would  have  treated  him."  But  kind  as 
their  conduct  was,  "  they  are,**  writes  Dr.  lavingston, 
''the  most  savage  race  of  people  we  have  ever 
seen." 

The  country  at  whicti  he  had  now  arrived  presented, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  dead  level,  interlaced  by  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  rive»,  with  their  countless  tri- 
Dutaries,  and  numerous  entering  and  re-entering 
branches.  On  this  account  it  is  calkd  '*  Linoikanoka 
(rivers  upon  rivers),  and  constitutes  a  region  marvel- 
lously different  from  that  which  the  blank  spaces  on 
our  African  maps  were  supposed  to  indicate.  But 
after  a  residence  of  two  months,  Dr.  Livingston  was 
convinced  that,  though  rich  and  fertile  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  periodical  rise  of  its  numerous 
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streams,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  destructive  "  tzetse/' 
formed  fatal  objections  to  it  as  a  missionary  centre, 
and  that  his  benevolent  design  of  removing  his  own 
people  thither,  that  their  social  and  spiritual  improve* 
ment  might  be  canned  forward  without  molestation 
from  their  savage  neighbours,  the  Dutch  Boers,  would 
be  impracticable. 

It  18  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  Dr. 
Livingston's  fourth  and  final  journey,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  most  important  of  his  explorations, 
that  the  position  of  Linyanti  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  to  this  point  we  shall  find  he  once  and  again  re- 
turned, while  performing  the  great  achievements  of 
the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  It  was  during  his 
stay  here,  also,  that  he  first  visited  that  magnificent 
stream,  whose  course  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  he 
subsequently  traced,  and  whose  ample  bosom,  in  all 
probability,  is  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  be- 
come the  noble  pathway  of  the  traveller,  the  trader, 
and  the  missionai*y,  into  the  hitherto  untraversed 
centre  of  the  great  Afiican  continent.     In  different 

£art8  of  its  course,  it  bears  the  names  of  Secheke, 
leeambye,  and  Zambese.  At  the  point  first  reached 
by  Dr.  Livingston,  it  is  called  the  Secheke.  But  these 
various  designations  simply  mean  "the  river,*'  a  dis- 
tinction to  which  it  is  well  entitled.  Our  traveller's 
visit  to  its  banks  will  best  be  described  in  his  own 
words : — "  We  proceeded  on  horseback  about  100  miles 
farther  than  the  place  where  the  waggons  stood,  to  see 
the  Secheke,  or  river  of  the  Rarotze.  It  is  from  300 
to  500  yards  broad,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  remarkably 
dry  season,  had  a  very  large  volume  of  water  in  it. 
The  waves  lifted  the  canoes,  and  made  them  roll 
beautifully,  and  brought  back  old  scenes  to  my  re- 
membrance. And  though  the  banks  are  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  we  saw  evidence  of  its  annual 
overflow  fifteen  miles  beyond.  When  tiie  wind  blows, 
waves  of  considerable  size  rise  on  its  surface,  and 
accidents  frequently  occur  in  crossiDg.  It  was  quite 
calm  when  I  went  over  in  the  morning  to  hold  a  ser- 
vice in  the  town,  but  as  the  time  for  taking  an  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  approached,  the  waves  were  running 
so  high  that  it  was  only  by  great  persuasipn  I  could 
induce  the  people  to  paddle  me  back  again." 

Who  can  describe  the  traveller's  joy  in  thus  find- 
ing what  he  then  believed,  and  has  sinoe  proved  to 
be,  the  key  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa!  for  the 
stream  he  now  surveyed  was  not  a  mere  wide  waste 
of  waters,  but  a  migh^  artery,  supplying  life  to  the 
teeminff  population  of  Central  South  Africa. 

But  deep  as  was  the  interest  which  Dr.  Livingston 
felt  in  the  scenery  now  spread  out  before  him,  that 
interest  was  chiefly  concentrated  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fiae  region.  Having  obtained  so  auspicious 
an  introdraction  to  these,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  their 
aoquaintacce^  in  the  belief  that  the  Gospel,  with  its 
accompanying  power  and  results,  would  make  them 
a  great  and  prosperous  people. 

Filled  witn  these  purposes,  his  heart  swelling  with 
hirge  anticipations  and  generous  designs,  our  traveller 
once  more  oends  his  steps  back  again,  partly  over 
the  weary  way  he  had  previously  traced,  and  partly 
upon  the  Tamunacle  and  the  Zouga,  rejoicing  as  one 
that  findeth  great  spoil.  On  reaching  the  latter  river, 
under  date  October  1,  1851,  he  thus  refers  to  the 
future: — ''You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  sketch 
what  an  immense  region  God  has  in  his  providence 
opened  up.  ...  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
a  fair  commencement,  unless  I  can  secure  two  years 
devoid  of  family  cares.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  south- 
ward, perhaps  to  the  Cape,  in  order  to  nave  my  uvula 
excised  and  my  arm  mended.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  as  we  must  send  our  children  to  England  soon, 
it  would  be  no  great  additional  expense  to  send  them 


now  along  with  their  mother.  This  arrangement 
would  enable  me  to  proceed  alone,  and  devote  about 
two,  or  perhaps  three  years  to  this  new  region ;  but 
I  must  beg  your  sanction,  and,  if  you  please,  let  it  be 
given  or  withheld  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  so 
that  it  might  meet  me  at  the  Cape.  To  orphanize  my 
children  will  be  like  tearing  out  my  bowels;  but 
when  I  can  find  time  to  write  fully,  you  will  perceive 
it  is  the  only  way,  except  giving  up  the  region  altoge- 
ther. When  we  consider  the  multitudes  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  country  of  Sebitoan6~the  probability  that,  in 
our  efforts  to  evangelize,  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  the 
slave-ti-ade  in  a  large  region,  and,  by  means  of  the 
highway  into  the  north  which  we  have  discovered, 
briug  unknown  nations  within  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christian  world ;  if  I  were  to  choose  my  lot,  it  would 
be  to  reduce  this  new  language,  translate  the  Bible 
into  it,  and  be  the  means  of  forming  a  church.  Let 
this  be  accomplished,  I  think  I  could  then  lie  down 
and  die  contented."  Deeply  sympathizing  with  the 
SDirlt  of  this  appeal,  and  entering  heartily  into  the 
object  of  their  admirable  missionary,  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  gave  at  once  their 
cordial  sanction  to  his  design,  and  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal the  means  for  meeting  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred.— ^ri^wA  Banner, 

(To  be  continued,) 


FRIENDS  IN  NORTH  WARWICKSHIRE- 
/or  Tub  Bbitish  Friend. 

Thb  members  of  pur  Society  in  Biimiugham  having, 
for  a  number  of  years,  suffered  inconvenience  from 
the  insufficient  accommodation  afforded  in  their  meet- 
ing-house, as  well  as  from  its  close  proximitr  to  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  have  at  length  remedied  these 
defects  by  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  which 
was  first  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  on  the  25th 
of  Ist  Month,  1857. 

The  new  meeting-house  has  been  erected  at  the 
back  of  the  old  building  in  Bull  Street,  on  land  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose,  and  is  a  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial structure,  in  all*  its  details  well  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Society.  The  materiids  em- 
ployed are  brick  and  stone,  the  front  towards  the 
street  presenting  a  very  neat  and  pleasing  appearance. 
The  interior  of  the  lai^e  meeting-house  has  a  light 
and  cheerful  aspect ;  and  the  fittings  are  remarkaoly 
neat  and  substantial,  a  gallerv  surrounding  three 
sides.  No  paint  has  been  used  in  the  interior,  the 
whole  of  the  wood-work  being  varnished  or  polished* 
On  the  ground-floor  is  also  a  spacious  entrance-lobby, 
opening  to  the  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries  and 
women  s  meeting-room,  and  also  to  convenient  com- 
mittee rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  the  meeting's  library. 
Above  these  is  the  women*s  meeting-room,  which  is 
fitted  up  correspondingly  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. A  house  adjoining  has  been  adapted  asa  resi- 
dence for  the  door-keeper,  and  also  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  library  of  the  Friends*  Keadinc  Society^ 
to  which  is  attached  a  reading-room  for  the  use  of 
the  members. 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  British 
Friend  to  have  presented  to  them  a  brief  notice  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Friends  in  the  district  now 
comprising  Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  is  probable  that  Friends  were  to  be  found  in 
Birmingham  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Society's 
history;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remember  what  a  differ- 
ent town  Birmingham  was  during  the  civil  wars 
under  Charles  I.,  and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  t« 
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what  it  has  since  become.  In  the  middle  of  th9 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  considered  of  soffl- 
ctenPt  importance  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  member  to  OIiver?s  parliament.  No  vast  manufac- 
tories, tall  chimneys,  or  crowded  streets,  denoted  the 
spot  as  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  British  empire ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  a  "  few  lori- 
ners,  who  make  bits  for  horses,  and  a  few  nail-makers 
and  smiths''  (according  to  Leland),  who  chiefly  dwelt 
between  Deritend  Bridge  and  the  old  church,  Bir- 
mingham was  little  more  than  a  country  village, 
scsarcely  known  beyond  the  nearest  market-towns, 
and  with  no  post-road  nearer  than  ColeshiU,  eight 
miles  distant.  Its  Inhabitants  at  this  period,  in  their 
wildest  dreams,  little  imagining  that,  before  two  cen- 
turies had  passed  away,  Birmingham,  with  its  quarter- 
of^-million  of  inhabitants,  would  rank  high  among 
the  great  towns  of  Europe,  or  that  its  varied  manu- 
factui^es  would  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  sites  of  both  the  old  and  new  meeUng-houses 
(now  the  centre  of  the  town),  at  the  period  before- 
mentioned,  formed  part  of  the  ^^vriory  fidds,"  and 
the  most  prominent  object  was  prooably  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  priory,  the  existence  of  which  might  have 
been  almost  entirely  forffotten,  did  not  the  name  of 
an  adioining  street  "^  ctul  it  to  remembrance.  The 
busy  thoroughfare,t  so  long  identified  with  the  Friends' 
meeting-house^  was  then  a  sandy  lane  outside  the 
town. 

Such-  was  Krmingfaam,  when  G^rge  Fox  first 
notices  it  in  his  Jou^naly  in  the  year  1655.  Having 
come  out  of  Derbyshire,  he  says—*'  I  passed  into  War- 
wickshire, visiting  their  meetings.  ...  I  had  a 
meeting  at  Birmingham  as  I  went^  where  several 
were  convinced  ana  turned  to  the  Lord.''  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that,  previous  to  this  time, 
very  few  had  become  convinced  of  Friends^  principles; 
though,  doubtless,  from  the  nearness  of  Birmingham 
to  (^orge  Fox's  birthphoe,  and  .  to  ssfveral  towns 
mention^  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  Hhe  roan ' 
in  the  leatiiem  suit,"  and  his  simple  doctrines  and 
blameless  life,  were  not  unknown  to  some  of  (he  in- 
habitants. 

Ten  year»  prftvions  to  this,  however,  we  find  Geoi^ 
Fox  at  various  places  in  this  county,  which  have 
since  been  comprised  within  the  limits  of  North  War- 
wickshire Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  at  Ckrpentxy  in 
1 645,  where  he  says,  ^  I  took  a  chamber  at  a  proilrasor^s 
house,  till  people  began  to  be  acquainted  wiHi  me,  for 
there  were  many  tender  people  in  that  town.'*  We 
then  find  him  at  Manoetter  and  Atherstone,  where 
the  priest^  when  Qeoi|;e  Fox  tells  him  of  his -doubts 
and  fears,  bids  him  <^  smoke  );obaoeo  aiMl  sing  psalms." 
He  then  goes  to  Tamworth,  where  he  converses  witli 


at  Ooventnr  that  he  says — ^  It  was  opened  to  me  that 
being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough 
to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ."  So 
that  he  says,  ^  neither  with  them  nor  a  ly  of  the 
dissenting  people  could  I  join,  but  was  a  stranger 
to  all,  relying  only  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"— he 
having  by  this  time  been  confirmed  in  that  great 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  "  the  freedom  ot  the 
gospel  ministry."  Qeoi^e  Fox  was  again  at  Coventry, 
visiting  prisoners  in  the  jail,  in  1649,  and  near  Badg- 
ley  in  1654,  "at  Anthony  Brlckley's,"  where  he  says 
''  there  was  a  great  meeting."  He  also  speaks  of  an- 
other ''great  meeting  at  Badjgley,  in  which  many 
were  convinced."  He  was  again  at  Birmingham  and 
Badflley  in  1659.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  at 
the  uitter  place  the  strength  of  the  Society  in  North 
Warwioksnire  lay  for  many  years. 

The  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  Friends  in  this 
district  seem  to  have  begun  in  1656.  Speaking  of 
this  period,  Besse  sajrs — '*  A  poor  widow  of  Grehdon 
(in  North  Warwickshire)  had  for  some  time  professed 
the  prineiples  of  the  Quakers,  for  which  cause  only 
her  landlord,  Walter  Qietwynd,  had  arbitrarily 
thrust  her  and  her  children  out  of  her  house,  throw- 
ing her  goods  into  the  street;  and  when  she  renuoded 
him  of  nis  father's  promises,  that  she  should  live 
there  as  long  as  she  pleased,  he  replied — '  Yon  were 
not  a  Quaker  when  my  fiEither  made  that  promise.' 
And  though  she  had  bMn  at  the  chaige  of  plough- 
ing the  land,  he  forbade  her  sowing  it,  ssmng — *'  If  she 
sowed  it,  he  would  reap  it.'"  Samuel  Smith  also,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  ''was  violently  diapdasessed 
of  his  land)  though  he  had  received  a  similar  promise 
of  secuidty  from  nis  landlord.  No  other  reason  was 
given  than  that  he  had  afironted  the  [Presbyterian 
and  Independent]  ministers."  His  landlord  added, 
that ''  He  would  see  all  the  Quakers  hanged  befm  he 
would  allow  them  to  hold  meetings  in  any  house  of 
his." 

Betoxning  to  Birmingham,  we  find,  by  extnefai  from 
an  oJd  qnartarly  meeting  book,  that,  in  1659,  William 


another  priest;  but,  as  he  says,  he  found  him  "only 
like  an  empty  hollow  cask.''*  Being  Afterwards  at 
OiventiT,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  "  at  the  season 
sailed  Christmas,"  he  savs,  "while  others  wer«  feasts 
ing  and  sportinff  themselves,  I  looked  out  XMor  widows 
from  house  to  house,  and  gave  them  some  money." 
k,  fine  example  of  fme  Christmas  keeping  in  a  young . 
man  of  twenty-one,  and  of  the  character  of  "pnre  re- 
igion  and  undefiled,"  in  thus  "  visiting  the  fiitheriess 
md  widows  in  their  afliiction.''  Bpeakingfurther  of 
\is  residence  at  Coventry,  he  prooeeds — ^  When  I  wns 
nvited  to  marriitfres,  as  I  sometimes  was,  I  went  to 
lone  at  all,  but  the  next  day,  or  soon  after,  I  would 
^0  and  visit  them;  and  if  they  were  poor,  I  fiavethem 
K>me  money— for  I  had  wherewith  both  to  keep  my- 
lelf  and  to  administer  something  to  others." 
It  was  during  the  period  of  Qeorge  Fox's  residence 
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Heath  has  his  goods  taken  for  tithesL  In  this  same 
year  there  is  another  memorandum  as  foliows: — 
''8M  MonOi,  Itf,  166d.  At  Binningbam,  the  people 
called  Quakers  were  met  in  William  Beynoids'  house, 
and  William  I>ewBbux7  waa  there  and  othfefs,  and 
wvre  pnHed  out  of  the  house-  by  John  Cotterill,  the 
coamoleyaad  a  rode  multttode  with  swords  and  staws, 
and  some  ware  beaten,  and  aboaed.by  them,  and  the 
windows  mneh  broken,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  OQOflt»> 
ble."  Another  reooid  rana  thus;— "29<i  ^  ^MwA^ 
1669.— Daniel  Baker  kmt  a  meeting  in  William 
Ba3rlis'  house,  and  John  CotteriU,  the  oonstablie^  and 
one  of  the*  high  sherifiP's  servants,  came,  witili  &  mde 
UMdt&tude,  aM  took  IViends-oat  of  the  Jioiue,  and 
seme  were  nraoh  beaten  and  bruised,  the  oonrtafale 
^ving  encouragement  thfioeta"  Thns  were  Friends 
m  thu  country  exposed  ,to  aaunikr  eraei  peneoution 
and  annoynoe  whidh  befel  nesady-'^  our  menbtts 
at  this  period,  and  wiiose  only  crimes  ymn  **  seekktg 
after  the  Lord,^  and  worshipping.  Him  aeoooding  to  • 
the  dictates  of  oonscienica 

In  1660,  Qeurge  Fox  was  aoaln  in  Wacwiokriiive, 
and  visited  IVi^nds  in  this  Monthly  Meeting.;  and 
ceminff  near  his  native  pla/oe,  Feniqr  Draytontor,  as  it 
wsa  then  commonly  stefled,  Brsyton^in-the-Clay,  ha 
says^^^One  Biirtonya  justice,  hearing  that  I  btad  * 
ffood  horse,  sent  a  wanraat  to  seareh  for  me  and  ffl^ 
horse,  but  I  was  gone  before  they  came,  and  so  he  j 
missed  of  his  wicked  endk"  Gboi^  Fox  again  visited 
Warwickshira  in  1606,  soon  afber  hia  releaae  from, 
his  long  imprisonment  in  Soarborongli  Oastla,  Hisrs- 
mark  m  hu  Journal  is—"  I  had  a  {xredoua  meetiitf 
at  Badgley,  and  aftenracds  visited  prisoners  confined 
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at  Warwick.**  la  1667  he  writes  that  "  the  order  of 
the  goepel  was  set  op  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire," and  that  Men*a  Monthly  Meetings  were  estab- 
lished in  both  those  connties.  We  find  him  again  in 
K  Warwickshire  in  1677,  "at  Henry  Sidon's  at  Badg- 
leyi  on  Firat-4ay,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  whidi 
was  very  large  and  peaceable."  Next  he  proceeded 
to  Hartshill,  a  neighboariug  village,  where  he  '*  met 
several  Friends,  and  had  gcKnl  service.*'  In  1680  he 
metWiUiam  Dewsbury  at  Warwick,  and  held  a  meet- 
ing there,  and  with  this  service  closes  the  labours  of 
this  eminent  man  in  oonneotion  with  this  district. 

From  Qeat^d  Fox's  own  remark,  it  will  be  Men 
that  meetings  for  discipline  were  held  in  the  j«ar 
1 667  in  Warwickshire.  No  Monthly  Meeting  minutes, 
however,  exist  of  an  earlier  date  than  1693.  At  this 
Ume,  and  for  many  years  after,  Warwickshire  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  subdivided  into  three  Monthly 
Meetings — ^Nortb,  Middle,  and  South.  The  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Warwickshire  North  comprised  a  number 
of  meetmgs,  which  have  been  since  discontinued.  It 
may,  perlmps,  not  be  uninteresting  to  afi^pecul  a  list 
of  all  the  meeting  settled  in  tlie  northern  j^ort  of 
Warwickshire,  ana  adjacent  counties,  and  whieh  are 
now  nearly  all  comprised  witliin  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Warwickshire  North: — 

Warwickslure  North  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1700, 
was  composed  of  the  particular  meetings  of  Birming- 
ham, BadgUify  FuUford-ffecUh,  HartsAillf  Henley^n- 
ArdeUy  Tamworthy  Lichfield,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
&TIXI  kitchens  at  Pohsworth  and  JLapworth. 

The  Middle  Monthly  Meeting  of  Warwickshire, 
since  united  to  the  North,  comprised  Coventry,  War- 
widk,  Berhswdly  and  Hcirbury,  with  several  others, 
where  no  meeting-houses  were  erected. 

Chadwich  (Worcestershire)  Monthly  Meeting,  also 
■inoe  united  to  North  Warwick,  comprised  ChcSwieh^ 
Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Wednesbury,  and  two  other 
Meetings  which  are  now  comprised  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Worc«ater-^viz.,  Bewdley  and  Bronugrove, 

In  the  above  list^  the  meetings  at  present  remain- 
ing are  printed  in  Boman,  thrae  discontinued  being 
in  Italie. 

The  largest  meeting,  a.t  the  period  reiSenred  to,  was 
that  of  Coventry,  and  which,  for  a  number  of  years, 
appears  steadily  to  have  increased.  The  meeting  of 
IViends  at  Badgley  also  probably  exceeded  in  nnmber 
that  at  Birmingham,  and  was,  as  were  most  of  the 
Meetings  in  this  county,  except  Coventry,  oomprised 
of  persons  rather  widely  scattered,  and  chiefly  eoKAfled 
in  agriciiltural  pursuits.  In  1697  it  was  found  tost 
so  few  Friends  resided  within  the  town  of  Birminff- 
ham,  that  the  Monthly  Meeting  directed  that  ^  Fviends 
travelling  in  the  ministry  shall  be  taken  to  an  inn, 
and  their  charge  defrayed  by  the  Meetiug." 

Moch  life  and  zeal  aj^iears  to  have  pervaded  the 
varions  oifistinga  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry, 
as  is  evidencea  by  the  nnmber  of  Friends  travdling 
in  the  ministry,  the  expressions  of  Christian  anity 
frequently  to  be  mat  iriUi,  the  care  which  each  meet- 
ing exsrmsed,  whsn  necessary,  towards  neighbouring 
Meeting  «ad  in  the  provision  for  the  poor.  In  the 
Monthly  Meeting  niinotes  for  1698  is  a  notice  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  visit  the  variovs  partioslar 
Meetings. 

From  the*  number  of  marriages  recoided  at  this 
time,  and  by  other  evidence,  it  is  parobable  that,  at  the 
beginnix^  of  the  eigfateeBth  centniy,  the  number  of 
membecs  in  Warwidcshite  N.  was  not  less  than  1000. 

The  meeting-house  just  vaeated  in  BirmininfaaBi 
was  erected  about  the  year  1702,  in  which  yssi*  there 
is  a  minste,  directing  that  ^  \h»  old  meeting^bease  be 
oafnvsrtsdintoa  tenement."  The  site  V)f  this  build- 
ing is  not  eo^inly  known,  but  it  pvobably  sdjoiaed 


an  old  burial'^und  in  Monmouth  Street.    -A^lttfr^ 
years  later,  Fnends  having  much  increased  iit  Coven-  • 
try,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  thcenhurge- 
ment  of  the  meeting-house  tliere. 

The  earliest  minutes  of  Warwiciufaire  N.  Moifcthly 
Meeting  are  remarkably  well  kept,  and  confirm  a 
previous  statement  as  to  the  seal  and  good  order  of 
the  Society  at  tlus  time.  It  has,  however,  to  be  re- 
corded with  regretthat,  some  years  later,  there  are  some 
evidences  of  decline.  This  decline,  apparent  amongst 
Fi'iends,  was  not,  however,  conflited  to  themaelvss ; 
amongst  most  religious  professors  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  last  oeHtury  a  wide  dspartnre  from,  lileir 
former  zeal  'vnus  apparent.  A  recent  interesting 
writer,*  refers  to  the  subject  appropriately  as  follows: 
— ^  Perhaps  at  no  period  had  our  nation  faHen  so  low 
in  morals,'  m«Bi|ers,  and  taste,  as  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  and  second  Georges,  com- 
prising the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
old  Puritans  had  passed  aw2^ — the  comparative  esse 
and  security  which  Nonconformists  enjoyed  after  the 
revolution  of  1680  was  not  iavoarable  to  spiritual 
growth;  we  therefore  find  persecutors  and  penecuted 
alike  settling  down  into  a  letliargic  state,  while  drun- 
kenness and  licentiousness  everywhere  increased,  to- 
gether with  a  rudeness  and  lawlessness  which  hari 
not,  perhaps,  at  any  former  period  been  so  apparent 

Aithongn  the  decline  at  this  time  from  the  ^' andent 
zeal "  in  our  own  Society  is  very  appihrent,  it  is  yet 
encouraging  to  notice,  that  some  were  to  be  foimd 
faithful,  who^  walked  undefiled*'  amidBt  the  tor- 
rounding  corruptions,  and  who  oontinued  to  npb(M 
the  views  and  practices  of  the  Society  as  at  the  be* 
ginning.  Great,  therefore,  musthave  been  the  sorrov 
of  sudi,  to  witness  the  carelessness  and  ind^lbrenoe 
which  many  who  bore  the  name  of  Friend  evinced 
towards  the  principles  of  the  Society.  ( 
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THE  BXOHTH  AVNUAL  RSPORT  OF  THB  FBIBXDS' 
TIRST-OAY  SCHOOL,  MATfCHESTBR.  1856. 

It  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  the  committee  of  mansgs- 
ment,  at  to«  close  of  another  year,  to  report  the  school 
in  a  prosperous  condition ;  having  a  huger  sitendanBe 
of  scholars,  an  increased  staff  of  teachers,  and  the 
sympathy  snd  8n|q>ort  of  a  wider  circle  of  Friends, 
than  St  any  previons  period  of  its  existence. 

The  npplieakioiui  for  admission  have  this  year  been 
more  numerous  than  during  any  prsoeding  it  The 
number  of  ehildrsn  at  present  on  the  negirter  is  360, 
giving  an  increase  of  61  over  the  number  reported  as 
on  the  books  last  year.  Since  the  commencement  of 
tho school. in  1848,  989  boys  and  657  girls  have  been 
admitted  as  sehotos,  making  a  total  of  1646.  The 
average  attendanoe  during  the  year  has  been  as 
follows  i-^'^Moming— boys,  105;  girls,  77;  total,  182. 
Afbemsrai— boys,  136;  giris,  110;  total,  246. 

The  average  attendance  df  teachers  has  been  28  in 
the  morning,  and  27  in  the  afternoon :  the  >number 


fsflister,  including  snperinteiidents,  libmrianav  and 
sehool  secretary,  is  54.  There  have  ymta  fewer 
changes  among  the  teachers  this  year  than  has  oftMi 
been  tlie  ease,  and  among  the  advantages*  resnlthig 
from  this  oiroumstance  may  be  mentioned  the  steady 
attendance  and  increase  of  scholars  already  alluded 
io.  The  visits  which  are  paid  by  many  of  tiie  teach- 
ers to  the  homes  of  tiie  children  under  their  esr^, 
■haiver  also,  the  committee  believe,  a  highly  important 
effect  in  securing,  not  only  the  attendance,  but  the 
affections  of  their  scholars.  From  returns  read^at  the 

*  Short  SketehtB  of  Notable  Lufti,  by  Oolquheo!!. 
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teaclierB*  meetings,  it  appears  that  upwards  of  1300 
▼isits  of  this  kind  have  been  paid  daring  the  last 
twelve  months— 7dO  on  the  girls'  side,  and  about  600 
on  the  boys'.  This  is  recorded  from  the  impression 
that  to  many  the  information  may  be  both  new  and 
suggestive,  as  showing  that  the  teachers'  influence  is 
not  altogether  confined  to  school  hours  and  precincts ; 
but,  following  the  children  to  their  own  nomes,  is 
used  to  interest  the  pa.rents  in  their  welfare  and  right 
training.  On  such  visits  the  teachers  find  themselves 
ever  wdcome ;  and  often  does  the  opportunity  present 
itself  for  extending  a  word  of  sympathy  and  counsel. 

The  library  continues  to  famish  a  large  amount  of 
instructive  reading  to  those  connected  with  the  school, 
many  of  the  parents  as  well  as  their  children  perus- 
ing the  books  issued  from  it.  Tlie  librarians  report 
4351  loans  during  the  past  year.  A  few  books  have 
lately  been  purchased,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  re- 
ference libraiy,  the  use  of  which  is  felt  to  be  impor- 
tant to  teachers.  According  to  our  custom,  Bibles 
have  this  year  been  presented  to  64  children,  on  their 
becoming  permanent  scholars. 

The  evening  school  has  been  re-commenced  daring 
the  present  winter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  same 
master,  and  a  committee  of  teachers,  as  heretofore. 
As  was  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  attendance  on 
the  girls'  side  is  better  than  the  boys';  some  of  the 
latter  attend  other  similar  schools  in  their  own 
locality,  and  a  few  meet  together  for  mutual  improve- 
ment amongst  themselves. 

The  committee  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
continued  liberality  of  their  subscribers,  whose  con- 
tributions have  this  year  araounted  to  £56, 0«.  6d. — a 
sum,  however,  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities 
of  the  school ;  the  undiminished  support  of  its  Friends 
is  therefore  afresh  solicited. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  have  lately  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  teachers  from  other  schools  in 
forming  a  deputation  fi*om  the  First-day  School  As- 
sociation, and  visiting,  in  that  capacity,  various  places 
in  the  North  of  England,  either  where  Firstnday 
schools  already  existed,  or  where,  though  no  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  as  yet  been  made,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools  seemed  not  altogether  impracti- 
cMe,  These  visits,  it  is  believed,  have  not  only  ex- 
tended more  generally  amongst  Friends  the  interest 
manifested  for  the  cause  the  deputation  had  at  heart, 
bat  have  given  the  teachers  of  different  schools  an 
insight  into  each  other's  circumstances,  thus  widen- 
ing their  sympathies,  and  creating  a  mutual  interest 
in  each  other's  wel&re.  Though  the  details  of  such 
visits  belong  more  particularly  to  the  report  of  the 
First-day  School  Association,  the  committee  cannot 
but  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting  held  by  the 
deputation,  with  Friends  in  Manchester.  Here,  as 
in  other  places,  attention  was  directed  to  the  wide 
field  of  useful  labour  which  would  be  opened  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  young  men  or  adults — a 
class,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  much  neglected  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  life.  This  subject  has  since 
claimed  the  deliberation  of  the  teachers'  meeting, 
which  came  to  the  donclusion  that,  with  our  present 
oxganization,  no  class  of  this  kind  could  be  satis&o- 
tonly  added  on  the  premises  in  Jackson's  Row.  The 
cominittee  would,  however,  commend  the  subject  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  their  friends,  resting 
asBured  that  should  any  be  prompted,  by  a  feeling  of 
Christian  duty,  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  such 
a  elass,  the  necessary  means  for  conducting  so  inte- 
restinff  and  important  a  work  as  it  ouffht  to  be  con- 
ductea,  would  not  in  Manchester  be  withheld. — Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Alfred  Watbruouse,  Junr.,  Secretary, 

Makchbbtbb,  31i^  of  l^th  Month,  1856. 


COMMERCE  WITH  AFRICA* 

We  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  our  last 
number,  to  the  commercial  advantages  which  might 
have  been  secured  as  the  result  of  former  travels  and 
discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  which  have 
been  actually  lost,  either  by  neglect  or  mismauage- 
ment.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  valuable  prospects  to  trade  and  science  opened  by 
the  wonderful  exploratory  labours  of  Dr.  Livingston, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  prompt  and  suitable  measures, 
they  may  be  actually  realized. 

The  route  from  the  eastern  coast  with  the  central 
tribes  of  South  Africa,  now  opened  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston, should  at  once  be  turned  to  advantage.  An  in- 
telligent company  of  merchants  should  be  formed.  It 
ought  to  be  philanthropic,  though  it  would  also 
proved  highly  lucrative,  and  beneficial  to  England.  It 
should  be  originated  on  fair  and  sound  commercial 
principles,  and  not  left  to  private  adventurers  who 
only  seek  for  immediate  profit.  These  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  results  of  a  proper  trade  with  Africa; 
they  get  what  they  can  in  any  way  that  is  found 
practicable.  The  project  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
nest  way,  without  requiring  any  large  capital  Pom- 
pous expeditions  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  No 
acquisition  of  large  territory  is  needed:  but  little 
money  need  be  spent  on  the  African  soil.  Pains  and 
patience  will  here  do  wonders.  Two  or  three  well- 
mformed,  trustworthy,  and  virtuous  agents  of  a  mer- 
cantile company,  will  form  the  best  expedition.  They 
should  at  first  take  out  a  small  store  of  such  commo- 
dities as  are  most  acceptable  to  the  negro.  Though 
ready  to  receive,  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  wax,  skins, 
and  any  other  articles;  yet  it  should  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  mission  to  visit  the  native  tribes  in  a 
friendlv  spirit,  to  explain  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  to  make  formal  commercial  treaties  with  the 
chiefs,  and  to  promise  to  take  all  productions  of  cer- 
tain kinds  at  a  stipulated  price.  The  best  kinds  of 
seed  (as  of  rice,  cotton,  spices,  &c.),  should  be  supplied, 
with  any  needful  hints  on  the  best  mode  of  profitable 
cultivation.  Such  things  the  negroes  learn  very 
quickly — they  are  clever  traders  and  shrewd  calcula- 
tors. Myriads  would  be  set  to  work  in  the  fields,  as 
soon  &s  they  were  assured  that  they  would  receive  such 
a  price  for  such  an  article,  as  soon  as  it  teas  ready. 
Though  British  husbandry  would  not  d5  for  Central 
Africa,  some  simple  tools  might  be  sold  or  lent  to  the 
people;  and  machines  for  crushing  nuts,  dressing  cot- 
ton, and  cleaning  rice,  could  be  kept  at  the  principal 
depiftt.  In  course  of  time,  sugar  and  indigo  might  be 
manufactured.  And  why  should  not  tobacco,  t^  and 
tropical  fruits  be  tried  7 

In  such  an  enterprise,  fraught  with  such  splendid 
results  to  Africa,  and  commercial  benefit  to  England, 
everything  would  at  first  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  agents  employed.  They  must  have  their  heart 
in  the  work,  and  be  willing  to  be  spent  in  the  service. 
The  expenses  of  such  an  expedition  would  not  be  lai^; 
and  the  vessel  employed  would  probably,  after  a  short 
stay,  bring  home  a  cargo  that  would  repay  the  whole. 
But  the  chief  remuneration  would  be  in  prospect.  As 
a  depdt  of  merchandise  would  be  formed  as  fitr  up 
the  Zambese  as  possible,  an  immediate  trade  would 
take  place  in  ready  commodities,  to  be  followed  by^  a 
large  one  in  genuine  products  of  the  soil.  A  swift 
river  vessel  (or  steamboat,  as  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in 
the  neighbourhood),  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  that 
could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  carried  past  the  rapidsy 
would  be  of  great  service,  to  form  quick  and  regular 
communication  with  some  station  near  the  coast  A 
place«for  the  latter  might  be  purchased  from  a  friendly 
tribe.  As  the  pUins  of  the  Zambese  are  very  feitile,  an 
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uuboanded  field  of  oommeroe  mifi^ht  be  eventaally 
opened  up.  But  let  the  enterprise  oe  besun  on  right 
principles,  and  pursued  in  friendship  koK  good  faith. 
Such,  we  sincerely  believe,  would  form  but  a  part  of 
the  advantages  to  civilization  and  commerce,  were  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingston  followed  up  by  a  suit- 
able and  philanthropic  enterprise;  and  these  would  be 
accompanied,  and  fJEu:  surpassed,  by  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  attendant  on  the  accompanying  laboui*s  of  the 
missionaries  of  Christ. — British  Banner, 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

No  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Mount  Pleasant  have  been  sent  to  us. 
One  Friend  writes :— **  Our  Yearly  Meeting  appeared 
to  us  to  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  one  we  have  had  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  We  had  the  very  acceptable  company  of  some 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  great  una- 
nimity prevailed  among  us." 

Another  correspondent  says: — "We  liave  had  a  very 
good  Yearly  Meeting — the  best,  I  think,  I  ever  hXr 
tended."— /Viencfs'  Review^  lOth  Month,  4th,  1856. 

The  delay  in  sending  us  an  account  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  arose  from  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter.  We 
ai*6  now  able  to  give  the  following  from  a  valued  cor- 
respondent:— 

^  Our  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  has  been  felt  by  all 
who- attended,  as  far  as  I,  in  mingling  with  Friends 
old  and  young,  have  become  acquaint^  with  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  their  minds,  to  be  a  season  of  re- 
nreshing  from  the  Lord ;  many  expressing  that  they 
never  saw  so  favoured  a  Yearly  Meeting.  The  at- 
tentive deportment  of  our  younger  Friends,  even  down 
to  the  dear  children,  evinced  the  deep  interest  awa- 
kened in  their  minds  to  those  things  which  belong 
to  salvation;  and  their  conduct  between  meetings  was 
such  as  to  be  very  encouraging  to  the  baptized  pnes, 
who  earnestly  long  for  the  gathering  of  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders. 

The  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  was  held  on 
Seventh-day  morning,  the  6th  of  9th  Month,  at  which 
ministers  and  elders  were  in  attendance  from  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Incllana,  much  to  our  comfort. 

On  First-day  following,  two  public  meetings  for 
worship  were  held,  which  were  large  and  quiet  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  gospel  was  preaoied  unto  the  poor 
in  spirit. 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  8Ui,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  business  commenced.  The  representatives 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  all  in  attendance. 
Epistles  of  brotherly  remembrance  and  Christian  re- 
gard were  received  and  read  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina,  and  Indiana;  also,  the  printed  epistle 
from  liondon  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  oommittee  was  appointed  to  essay  epistles  to  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  are  iu  corres- 
pondence; no  way  having  opened  at  this  time  to 
address  an  epistle  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Third-day  the  state  of  Society  was  entered  upon 
by  reading  and  answering  the  queries ;  and,  although 
it  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  some  improvement 
has  taken  pL^ce,  yet  deficiencies  are  still  apparent 
omoiigst  us,  and  tehder  counsel  and  wholesome  admo- 
nition were  handed  forth  to  Friends,  to  be  more  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  our  various  religious  duties, 


and  the  support  of  those  precious  testimonies  given 
us  as  a  people  to  uphold. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Concerns,  which  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
progress  of  Friends*  establishment  amongst  the  Shaw- 
nees  the  ^t  year;  and  the  meeting  directed  the  usual 
contribution  for  that  interesting  object  to  be  raised  by 
the  Quarters  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  to  visit  and  assist  subordinate  meet- 
ings in  the  present  responsible  and  trying  situation  of 
many  of  those  meetings,  was  continued ;  and  a  deep 
concern  was  felt  for  tnose  who  have  separated  from 
us,  and  more  particularly  for  such,  who  are  scattered 
amongst  them,  as  do  not  feel  at  ease  in  their  present 
situation ;  and  desires  pervaded  our  hearts  that  such 
might  turn  inward  to  the  unerring  Witness  for  truth 
iu  their  own  hearts,  which  would  point  out  the  path 
of  safety  to  walk  in. 

Having  been  enabled  through  Divine  mercy  to 
transact  the  weighty  concerns  which  came  before  the 
meeting  in  great  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  the 
meetiufir  came  to  a  conclusion  on  Sixth-da}*  afternoon, 
the  12th  of  9th  M.onih.**— Friend^  Review,  \(Hh  Month, 
nth,  1856. 

We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  Ohio,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  give  further  accounts  of  its  proceedings  in  addition 
to  those  already  published : — 

"9th  Month,  Sth. — ^The  following  minute  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  whic^ 
was  read  with  feelings  of  ffnititude  to  Him  who  con- 
tinues to  be  the  helper  of  nis  dependent  people/and 
was  directed  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  held  in 
Dublin,  by  adjournments  from  the  28th  of  4th  Month 
to  the  3d  of  6th  Month  inclusive,  1856. 

This  meeting  has  been  engaged  in  a  renewed  con- 
sideration of  the  painful  division  'v^ich  took  place  in 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854,  and  the  minutes  of  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  thereto,  having  been 
now  read,  also  all  the  official  documents  relatmg  to 
the  separation,  received  from,  or  on  behalf  of  bo^ 
the  bodies  in  Ohio,  claiming  to  be  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  it  is  concluded,  after  much  solid 
deliberation  on  this  subject,  to  recognize,  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  that  body  oi  which  Jonsr 
than  Binns  and  Jane  M.  Flummer  are  clerks^  and  to 
accept  the  epistles  received  therefrom. 

It  is  further  concluded,  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision, that  the  epistle  presented,  at  this  and  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  from  the  body  of  which  Benjamin 
Hoyle  and  Bachel  E.  Patterson  are  clerks,  be  re- 
turned to  Benjamin  Hoyle  by  our  correspondents  for 
America,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  minute,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  derk  of  this 
meeting. 

It  also  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  minute,  certi- 
fied in  like  manner,  be  transmitted  to  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  body  which  we  have  now  decidea  to 
recognize  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Ohio. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Thomas  White  Jacob,  Clerk, 

nth, — A  testimony  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  approved  by  Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  late  beloved  friend,  Joshua  Lynch, 
deceased,  was  received  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, and  was  read  to  our  comfort  and  edification. 

A  testimony  Was  received  f;  om  the  same  meeting, 
prepared  by  Smith  field  Monihly  Meeting  and  ap- 
proved by  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  concern- 
ing our  late  beloved   friend,  Ben^jamin   W.  Ladd 
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deeaaied,  by  the  reading  of.  which  the  meeting  was 
Introduced  into  a  feeling  exercise  that  we  all  mis;ht 
bo  engaged  to  follow  his  Christian  example,    lite. 
I  foi«going  testimonies  were  directed  to  the  further 
|,  atteutioa  and  disposal  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

A  memorial  was  also  reeeived  from  the  same  meet- 
^&>  prepared  by  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  and  ap- 
proved oy  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  concern- 
ing Eiizabeih  Crew,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
Crewy  aged  about  17  years,  which  was  read  to  our  com- 
fort^and  the  tendering  of  many  hearts;  and  believing 
tlittt  it  would  be  profiUible  to  extend  its  circulation  at 
this  time  amongst  our  members,  it  was  directed  that 
IdOO  c<mies  of  the  memorial  be  printed  and  sent  down 
to  the  Quarters  for  distribution. 

12£4. — Essays  of  epistles  to  our  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London.  Dublin,  New  En«jland> 
New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  and  Indiana, 
were  produced  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
pca?poae,  which,  being  read,  were  approved  and  di- 
rooted  to  be  transcribed,  and  signed  by  the  derk,  and 
plaeed  in  tJie  hands  of  the  correspondents  to  be  for- 
wiarded. 

Having  been  favoured  to  feel,  during  the  sittings 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  the  gathering  arm  of  Diving 
love  to  be  round  about  us,  enabling  us  to  transact  the 
important  concerns  which  have  come  before  us,  in 
much  brotherly  love  and  unity,  the  meeting  concludes, 
to  meet  agaimiit  the  usual  time  and  place  next  year, 
if  the  Lom  permit.  Jonathan. Binms,  Cterie* 


The  peculiar  position  long  occupied  by  Friends  in 
Ohio,  and  the  deep  sympathy  felt  for  them  in  othe.* 
parts  of  the  Society,  impart  special  interest  to  the 
testimony,  already  given  to  the  unbroken  harmony 
which  marked  all  the  deliberations  and  proceedings 
of  their  late  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  we  may  naw  add 
the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  written  by 
OBe  of  its  members : — 

"  We  had  very  difierent  feelings  in  the  anticipation 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  from  those,  w^hioh  were  so 
painful  iuyeora  gone  by,  and  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed. It  is  true  our  meeting  was  sensibly  smaller 
than  before  the  separation,  but^  1  believe,  we  oeoid 
reverently  acknowledge  that  unity  and  spiritoal 
strength  were  experienced,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare,  not  only  of  the  branches,  but  of  the  merobeni 
at  large,  and  particularly  of  the  younger  class,  en- 
gaged the  deep  and  earnest  exercise  of  the  meeting. 
We  hope  it  was  to  the  edification  and  lasting  benefit 
of  many  of  that  interesting  portion  of  our  Society  to 
whom  the  church,  in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  has  been 
far  from  a  nursing  parent.  What  a  fearful  respcmai- 
bility  rests  somewhere  for  the  sad  effects  which  the 
dissensions  in  years  past  have  had  on  the  beloved 
youth  r—Fricndi'  Review,  Wth  Month,  1«A,  185a 
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II. 

(From  the  Philadelphia.  Friexd  o/lUA  MoutJi,  loth,  and 

12th  Alouth,  ISth,  18oG.) 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  by  adjournments  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th,  inclusive,  of  the  10th  Month,  1856. 

Beporte  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
Friends  are  representatives  to  this  mcctinff,  xiz,:-^ 

*♦♦♦♦«♦ 


Whose  names  being  called,  all  answered  thereto, 
except  ♦  ♦  ♦  ,  who.  we  are  infonned,  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  this  meeting  by  indisposition. 

The  epistle  from  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  to  6ur  satisfaction. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine  the 
treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  thereof  to  a  fu- 
ture sitting,  the  sum  (if  any  needful)  to  be  raised,  and 

the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer,  viz: — 

♦  *  *  *  *  #  ♦ 

Five  of  the  Quarters  inform  this  meeting  that  they 
have  concluded  to  refer  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  their  respective  proportions  of  the 
300  dollars  raissd  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
civilization.  Nathan  Hall  is  directed  to  pay  over 
those  sums  to  the  Bearding  School  Committee,  to  be 
added  to  the  amount  already  on  hand,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  education  at  that  insti^ 
tution  of  the  children  of  Friends  in  limited  circum- 
stances) and  he. is  further  instinoted  to  refund  to 
Bedstone  Quarter  its  apportionment  of  the  aaid  300 
dollars. 

A  coucern  having  prevailed  on  the  present  occasion 
to  increase  the  means  for  the  education  of  that  class 
of  our. members  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  minute 
at  our  Boarding  School,  the  fdlloiring  Friends  were 
appointed  to  take  the  sulyect  into  cansideration,  and 
report  the  amount  they  may  think  it  convenient  to 
raise  the  present  year,  to  be  added  to  that  fund^  viz. : 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦,*  ♦ 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  together 
and  propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  FHend  to 
serve  the  meeting  as  clerk,  and  one  for  asaistanty  the 
present  year,  and  the  names  of  two  Frienda  to  serve 
as  messengers  to  the  women's  meeting. 

Then  aoQoumed  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Third  of  the  vmk,  and  seventh  of  the  MofUk. — Wil- 
liam Fonlke^on  behalf  of  the  representatives,  i^eporied 
that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  that,  after  a  free 
and  full  interchange  of  sentiment^  it  was  the  prevail- 
ing sense  of  that  body  that  Benjamin  Hoyle  serve 
the  meeting  as  clerk;  and  were  united  on  the  name  of 
Robert  H.  SmiUi  as  assistant;  which  being  united 
with  by  the  meeting,  they  -are  accordingly  aj^inted 
to  those  services. 

That  they  were  idso  united  in  offering  the  names 
of  Nathan  P.  Hall  iind  Samuel  HoUings worth  aa 
roeascBgers  to  the  women's  meeting,  which  was  satis- 
factory,  and  they  were  appointed  to  that  service. 

The  state  of  our  religious  society  within  our  limits 
being  under  consideration  this  sitting,  by  the  reading 
of  the  queries  and  answere  thereto  from  the  Quarters, 
the  following  is  a  summary  thereof: — William  Ken- 
nard,  Joseph  Edgerton,  and  William  Foulke,  are  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  clerks  in  embracing  in  a  suitable 
minute  the  exercise  of  the  meeting  prevailing  on  the 
OGsasion^  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting.   *    *    * 

[The  decease  of  six  elders,  all  women,  is  reported.] 

Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Fourth-day,  morning, — Assembled  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  Board- 
ing School  CommiUee,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
several  propositions  made  therein  were  adopted. 

Report, — From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  commit- 
tee, we  find  that  the  amount  received  for  board  and 
tuition  for  session  commencing  the  17th  of  0th  Month, 
1855,  for  an  average  of  about 
Sixty-two  pupils,  ....    $2,618  00 

Articles  sold, 150  53 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand^      .        .        275  00 

Makhig, $8,043  53 


td  Montkr-^tSa. 
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ProneKMis  and  contuigent 


Wa^Bs  on  fkm. 
Wages  in  honfie^ 
Waahing,  .        , 
Salaries     •        . 


♦1,767  71 

92  75 

14a  25 

168  QO 

1,023  83 


3,162  54 

Wkich  leaves  a  deficiency  for  session  of      |13d  01 
Amount  received  for  hosm  and  tuition  for  session 

oomn^eneiiig  the  1st  of  4th  Month,  1856,  fi>r  an  are- 

raffe  of  about 
Thirty-four  pupils,        .        .        .        ,      |891  80 
Articles  sold,         .....  84  49 

Stock  and  jproTisioBS,     ....        194  00 
Produce  of  fimn, 225  00 


Making, $1,395 

Frovisiona  and  contingent 

expenses,        .        .        .  $698  04 

Wages  on  fiinn,         .        •  113  00 

Wages  in  house,        •        •  87  06 

Washing,   ....  60  60 

Salaries,     •        •        .        .  613  64 


29 


Which  leaves  a  deficiency  for  session  of 

And  a  deficiency  for  the  year  ending 
8th  Month,  13th,  of  . 

For  improvements  and  repairs      .        , 
whicn  it  i»  concluded  to  defray  «oiit 
of  the  original  fund  designed  Icwsqi^ 
purpose. 

From  a  settlement  with  the  treasurer, 
it  appears  that  there  are  notes  in 
his  htuids,  including  interest,  to  the 
a^nonnt  of  .' 

Cash  on  hand,        ,        •        .        •        • 


1,592 
197 


34 

05 


336  05 
117  34 


168 
115 


65 
37 


$284  02 


Making,  .        .        .        .        • 

The  interest  on  the  fund-fortlie  eduea- 
tion  of  Friends'  ehildren  in  Hmited 
drcmnstanees,  in  readiness  for  vpf^ 
cation,  amounts  to     .  61  82 

The  embarrassed  eondition  of  the  fhads  of  the  In- 
stitution seems  to  make  it  neeesaaiT  that  FHends 
who  receive  entertainment  at  the  -school  should  be 
earefhl  to  leave  with  the  superintendent  an  equiva* 
lent  to  the  accommodation  recmved.  Meetings  for 
worship  have  been  regularly  held  at  the  institution 
as  heretofixre. 

In  accordance  with  the  direotion  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year,  the  committee  concluded  to  fix 
the  time  fbr  opening  the  next  session  on  Second-day 
the  20th  of  present  month ;  and  we  would  suggest  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  the  propriety  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion oonimencing  in  future  on  Seccmd-day  after  tiie 
third  First-day  in  the  10th  Month,  which  wUlleave 
one  week  after  the  close  of  Yearly  Meeting  to  pre- 
pare the  house  for  the  reception  of  scholars;  and  that 
the  year  be  divided  into  two  sessions,  eonsisting  of 
twenty-two  weeks  each — a  vacation  of  three  weeks  to 
take  plae«  at  the  dose  of  the  winter,  uid  five  weeks 
at  the  elose  of  the  summer  session. 

Taking  into  ooBsidexation  the  advaiKie  that  has 
taken  plaee  within  the  last  few  Tears  in  the  cost  of 
proviaons,  and  believing  the  school  cannot  be  sus- 
tained at  the  present  prices  of  board  and .  tuition, 
the  oonunittee  propose  that  it  be  raised  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  year,  per  scholar ;  and  as  the  outlays 
for  fuel,  light,  Acy  are  greater  dnii&g  the  winter  than 
summer,  we  believe  it  would  be  aimsable  to  diaise 
forty  doHars  fi>r  the<  winter,  and  -Oiirty-five  for  the 
rammer- session.— Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Tenth  Motahy  6th,  1856.  Aba  Qabxboo^,  Qerk. 


'  The  following  minute,  embraoaig.the«xerasa4)£tlie 
meeting  on  the  state  of  Society,  was  produced  by  the 
committee  appointed  yesterday  to  the  service ;  whieh 
was  fully  approved,  and  recommended  to  our  subordi- 
nate meetings,  and  their  members,  viz. : — 

^  On  reviewing  the  state  t)f  our  religious  Society, 
within  the  liinits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  thepi:«seat 
year,  as  brought  before  us  by  the  answers  to. the  que- 
ries, and  fedmg  our  minds  quickened  into  a  lively 
exerdse  and  travail  of  spirit  for  its  welfiire  and  pro- 
sperity, the  growth  and  settlement  in  the  unchange- 
able truth  of  all  our  members  has  been  a  subject  of 
stroDs  solicttnde. 

^  The  due  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings, 
accompanied  by  a  proper  engagem^it  of  spirit  to 
perform  aocepteble  -worship  to  Almightv  God,  we 
consider  among  the  principal  means  calculated  to 
promote  this  important  object.  It  is  declared  by  the 
IHt>phet,  that '  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  withwii^ 
as  eagles;  they  slull  run  and  not  be  weary;  they  sh^ 
walk  and  not  fiiint'  It  is  with  deep  regret,  that  we 
learn  by  the  reports  from  the  Quarters  that  soma  of 
our  members  are  too  neglig^at  in  assembling  with 
their  brethren  and  sisters  at  the  time  and  place  where 
lu»eptal^e  wcnrship  is  wont  to  be  made.  To  these  we 
would  offer  the  word  of  affectionate  entreaty.  ^  We 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  tha  mercies  of  Gkxi,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  hol^,  acoeptaMe ' 
unto  G(od,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.'  ' 

^  We  have  been  led  into  exercise,  that  sdl  onr  mem- 
bers may  be  preserved  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our  Chris- 
tian profession.     It  was  the  evidence  in  the  primitive 
believers  in  Christ,  of  having  '  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  that  they  kyfed  the  bretnren.'    Abiding  under 
its  influence,  not  only  is  the  oommaud  to  the  Lord^s 
people  in  a  former  dispensation  duly  observed — '  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy 
people,'  Imt  it  ^doses  the  ear  against  listening  with 
any  degree  of  complacency  to  its  alluring  words. 
IV»rcible  indeed  is  the  injuncticm  of  our  blessed  Losd 
— 'Take  heed  what  ye  hear.'     We  have  folt  onr 
minds  also  clothed  with  mnch  desire  for  the  r%ht 
training,  and  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  children.  \ 
We  have  nothing  new  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  onr  j 
members  on  this  subject    That  •which  has  been  the 
travail  and  concern  of  the  church  from  its  rise,  oon- 
tinues  to  be  our  concern ;  to  encourage  and  entreat 
parents  and  heads  of  families  to  seek  for  a  aualifica- 
tion  to  train  up  their  children,  and  those  unoier  their 
oare,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and  apparel, 
to  guard  against  reading  pernicious  books,  and  from 
the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world,  and  to  encour- 
age them  frequently  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptores. 
AnA  connected  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scirip- 
tures,  which  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  neproof, 
for  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  we 
would,  with  much  afieotionate  entreaty,  plead  with 
our  beloved  younger  members  to  make  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  Lord's  gracious-  dealings 
with  our  f<H«fothers  in  religious  profession,  by  read- 
ing their  jounuds,  and  the  history  of  their  rise  and 
proffress — a  suit^le  exercise  for  First-day  afternoons, 
m  the  place  of  unnecessary  visiting. 

"The  importance  of  fivithfully  maintaining  our  tes- 
timony against  a  hireling  ministry  has  also  been 
under  consideration,  and  Friends  were  advised  to 
avoid  any  conduct  that  would  in  any  degree  lessen  its 
forca 

^  In  concluding  this  word  of  exhortation,  and  send- 
ing it  down  to  our  dear  Friends  in  onr  subordinate 
meetings,  it  is  accompanied  with  much  fervent  solici- 
tude that  an  increasing  concern  may  prevail  with 
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every  one  of  us  'to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called;  with  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace?" 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  treasurer's 
account  made  the  following  report,  which  was  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  Friend  therein  named  for  treasurer, 
was  appointed  to  the  service.        ♦        ♦        *        * 

The  committee  to  consider  the  subject  confided  to 
them,  relative  to  augmenting  the.  fond  applied  for 
the  education  of  Friends'  children  at  the  boarding- 
schools,  reported  that,  having  conferred  together,  they 
have  agreed  to  propose  that  the  sum  of  4^200  be  raised 
in  the  usual  apportionment  among  the  Quarters.  It 
was  satisfactory,  and  recommended  to  our  subordi- 
nate meetings  to  report  of  their  care  to  this  meeting 
next  year. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare  an 


essay  of  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,    respondents. 


Our  concern  on  this  interesting  subject  has  been  | 
at  this  time  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  this  | 
meeting  in  past  years,  and  Friends  are  encouraged  to  ' 
sustain  it  on  the  same  ground  as  heretofore  advised, 
and  forward  accounts  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

The  reference  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  *some  of  the  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  ceasing  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  that  body,  being  now  read,  it  was  again  concluded 
to  refer  it  for  further  consideration  next  year,  and 
that  meeting  is  requested  to  furnish  this  meeting  with 
the  names  of  those  individuals. 

Then  adjourned  to  nine  o^clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Sia^th-day  morning^  lOth.Monthy  \Oth. — ^The  meeting 
convened  again  sX  the  hour  appointed.  ^  I 

The  committee  appointed  to.  prepare  an  epistle  to  \ 
our  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
produced  one,  which  was  approved,  direct^  to  be 
signed  by  tte  clerk,  and  duly  forwarded  by  the  cor- 


in  Philadelphia: 

Then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  to-mOrrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  meeting  again  assem- 
bled.' 

The  following  report  and  proposition  were  made 
by  the  committee  continued  last  year,  to  visit  and 
assist  subordinate  meetings :  it  was  united  with.  To 
the  service  therein  suggested,  the  following  Friends 
were  appointed,  viz.: —        ♦        ♦        *        ♦ 

Report. — The  joint  committee  continued  last  year 
to  visit  and  render  assistance  to  our  subordinate  meet- 
ings report  that  some  of  our  number  have  given  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  object  of  our  appointment,  as 
intrusted  to  us  by  the  if  early  Meeting,  and  suggest 
that  the  committee  be  released.  We  may  further  in- 
form, that  a  concern  has  prevailed  with  us  that  the 
rights  of  our  members  who  have  removed  to  the 
Western  States,  as  well  as  those  who  have  removed 
back  and  settled  within  our  limits  since  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  has  ceased  correspondence  with  us, 
should  be  duly  respected.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  whether  some  relief  mignt  not  be 
afforded  by  us  m  the  cases  aUuded  to,  by  appointing 
a  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  to  nave  the 
charge  of  the  subject,  and  if  way  opens  to  pay  them  a 
visits  and  report  the  result  of  their  labour  and  de- 
liberations to  the  meeting  next  year. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Robert  H.  Sicrrir. 
Elizabeth  Butler. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  since 
last  year  were  read. 

The  clerk  of  this  meeting  informs,  that  the  epistles 
forwaixied  in  1854  and  1855  to  the  Yearly  Mieeting 
for  Ireland  had  been  returned  to  him,  with  informa- 
tion that  that  body  had  declined  fhrther  correspon- 
dence with  this  meeting. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  forwarded  to 
this  meeting  the  ** Statement"  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  London,  relating  to  the  separation  which  took 
place  from  this  meeting  in  1854,  it  gives  directions 
to  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  file  it  with  its  papers. 
The  reports  on  the  subjects  of  primary  schools  fur- 
nish the  following  information: — 

There  have  been  34  schools  kept  under  the  care  of 
the  Society,  a  few  of  which  were  family  schools;  1249 
children  of  the  a^  suitable  to  go  to  school;  470  have 
been  going  to  Fnends*  schools;  515  have  been  attend- 
\nf  the  district  schools  ;.6  definitely  reported  not  re- 
ceiving education  the  past  year;  258  partly  attending 
schools  of  a  mixed  character,  not  under  the  care  of 
the  Society,  and  in  part  receiving  literary  instruction 
at  home. 


The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  have  250 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  this,  meeting  printed  for  the 
use  of  our  subordinate  meetings,  divide  them  among 
the  Quarters,  and  defray  the  expense  by.  a  draft  on  the 
treasurer,  viz.: — Elisha  Sid  well  and  Robert  H.  Smith. 

**  The  business  of  this  meeting  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  close.  Under  a  thankful  sense  that  the  Holy 
Head  of  the  church  regards  us  as  a  part  of  his  heritage, 
in  affording  the  evidence  of  the  continued  extension 
of  his  love,  and  of  the  laying  upon  us  his  chastening 
hand,  the  meeting  concludes,  to  meet  again  next 
year,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  if  the  Lord 
permit. 

"  Bbnjamik  Hotle,  Clerk.* 


The  position  in  which  our  friends  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  have  been  .placed  by  the  separation  from 
them  of  nearly  one-third  of  their  number,  who 
have  assumed  their  title,  is  peculiarly  affecting,  cast 
off  as  they  are  by  nearlv  all  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. But  notwithstanding  their  trials,  in  which  they 
have  brethren  who  tenderly  feel  for  them,  let  them 
remember  there  is  One  who  walketh  among  the  pro- 
fessing churches  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  from  whom  their  afllictions  cannot  be  hid ;  nor 
can  anything  but  their  disobedience  to  his  will,  pre- 
vent him  from  joining  himself  to  them  as  they  walk 
by  the  way,  and  are  sad,  causing  their  hearts  to  bum, 
as  he  communes  with  them  of  things  concerning  his 
kingdom.  It  is  the  ))eculiar  chanvcter  of  the  truly 
humble  and  self-denying  followers  of  Christ,  where- 
ever  situated,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  him  ia 
the  simplicity  of  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  to  be  re- 
jected, as  their  Lord  was.  ^  These  things  I  command 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another.  If  the  world  hate  you, 
ve  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you."  We 
hope  they  will  be  preserved  from  all  feelings  of  re- 
sentment, however  unjustifiable  their,  treatment  may 
feel  to  them  to  be ;  and  taking  the  cup  of  suffering 
which  their  Divine  Master  has  permittea  to  be  handed 
them,  increase  in  humble  watchfulness  over  their  own 
spirits,  and  doing  their  duty  faithfully,  as  required 
by  him  at  their  luinds,  witness  a  growth  in  the  Truth, 
and  receive  supplies  of  living  strength  to  exalt  their 
Bedeemer^s  name  and  cause  in  the  earth.  If  the 
voung  people  are  willing  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them, 
he  can  bless  their  isomted  condition  to  tnem ;  and 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  the  children, 
and  the  children  in  filial  affection  to  the  parents, 
gradually  prepare  them  for  service  in  hu  household, 
and  from  amongst  them  testimony  and  standard- 
bearers  mav  be  raised  up,  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
church,  and  the  honour  of  their  God.  Of  those  who 
profess  to  stand  in  defence  of  our  doctrines  and  tes- 
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timonies,  evidence  of  their  sincerity  will  be  expected, 
in  their  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  those 
principles,  and  the  meek  and  lieavenly  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.    In  vain  will  be  our  i*eligious  professions, 
if  we  do  not  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
confirm  those  testimonies  by  oar  life  and  conversation. 
In  reading  the  minutes  of  the  late  Yeariy  Meeting, 
it  is  cheering  to  see  their  continued  concern  for  the 
right  education  of  the  children  and  young  people. 
We  should  be  glad  that  those  Friends  who  are  favouiv 
ed  with  means,  would  be  drawn  to  enlnl^e  their  fund 
under  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  Committee,  for 
the  gratuitous  schooling  of  those  whose  parents  or 
guardians  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  send 
them  there.    The  deficiency  in  their  income  to  meet 
the  cost  of  boarding  and  schooling  the  past  year,  and 
the  whole  sum  of  money  directed  to  be  raised,  are 
^uite  small.    Friends  would  find  a  benefit  in  enlarg- 
i°£»i  ^7  donation  and  bequest,  the  permanent  fund 
for  the  aid  of  the  necessitous.     There  are'  thirty- 
four  children  of  age  to  go  to  school  less  than  the 
number  reported  last  year,  and  two  schools  more, 
being  thirty-four  under  the  care  of  the  Society.  Much 
depends  upon  children  being  placed  where  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  example  and  precept  which  will 
be  safe  to  adopt,  and  by  which  impressions  would  be 
made,  that  will  ever  afterwards  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  their  manners  and  religions  views.  Many 
who  have  reached  old  age,  have  had  cause  to  look 
back  at  the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  a 
godly  education,  or  by  their  opportunities  of  ming- 
ling with  men  and  women  whose  conversation  was 
seasoned  with  grace,  which  reproved  evil,  and  held 
up  in  attractive  beauty  the  transcendent  excellency 
of  a  life  of  purity  consistent  with'  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesuis  Christ.    The  advice  of  thie  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, addressed  to  parents  and  heads  of  fieimilies,  to 
train  up  their  offspring  in  plainness  of  speech,  de- 
portment, and  apparel,  is  very  appropriate  m  this  day 
of  general  departure  in  many  places  from  the  simple 
dress  and  language  of  a  true  Friend,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  different  Yearlv 
Meetings  to  be  of  little  moment,  and,  itjs  to  be  feared, 
are  even  discountenanced  by  some.    Satan  is  making 
use  of  various  means  and  much  sophistry,  to  lead 
Friends  back  into  things  which  the  Lord  led  them 
out  of;  and  at  no  time  waisi  there  more  need  for  all  of 
us  to  obey  the  injunction,  "Watch  and  pray  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation,'*  than  in  this  day  of  outward 
ease  and  imsettlement  on  these  points.    The  serious 
|ind  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
history  and  writings  of  Friends,  are  very  properly 
brought  to  view,  and  feelingly  recommended,  the 
neglect  of  which  would  be  a  serious  loss. 

The  life  and  vigour  of  the  Society  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  proper  engagement  of  all  the  members 
to  perform  acceptable  worship  to  the  Author  of  our 
existence.  The  Apostles  addressed  the  believers 
with  this  language:— "We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  uod,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service.  "Let  us  consider  one 
another,  to  provoke  .unto  love  and  to  good  works,  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  SvS  the 
nuuiner  of  some  is."  They  also  remina  their  mem- 
bers of  the  essential  importaiice  of  maintaining  love 
towards  each  other,  whicn  becomes  our  Christian  pro- 
fesstcm.  It  was  the  evidence  to  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, that  they  had  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  they  loved  the  brethren.  They  desire  that 
an  increasing  concern  may  prevail  with  every  one, 
to  "walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 
eaUed ;  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long- 
suffen^g,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavour- 


ing to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

By  letters  of  correspondents  it  appean  that  the 
meeting  was  evidently  larger  this  year  than  the  last. 
There  were  seasons  in  which  our  Holy  Head  gave 
them  to  feel  his  Divine  presence,  and  led  many  Friends 
into  a  travail  of  soul  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders.  In  a  very  especial  man- 
ner, uie  solemnity  of  feeling  was  such  at  the  close  as 
to  bear  down  all  before  i^  and  thanksgiving  and 
praise  was  the  clothing  of  many  hearts.  It  was  hoped 
it  might  be  accepted  as  a  token  for  good,  as  a  little 
of  "the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country,"  designed  by 
the  great  Giver  to  strengthen  and  sweeten  the  hearts 
of  Friends,  leading  them,  as  they  may  be  qualified  to 
bear  and  forbear  with  one  another,  and  labour  to 
build  up  the  broken  wall,  every  one  over  against  his 
own  house. 

NORTH  OAUOLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  LETTER  from  a  valued  correspondent  informs,  that 
this  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  3d  inst.,at  New  Garden,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been  held  at  Deep 
River  Meeting-house  on  Seventh-day  preceding.  Puh- 
lie  meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  Deep  River  and 
New  Garden  on  First-day,  and  both  were  large  and 
favoured  meeting. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  certifi- 
cates were  read  for  ministers  in  attendance : — Anne 
Adams,  of  New  York;  John  Scott  and  John  B.  Cren- 
shaw, of  Baltimore ;  and  En(|3  G.  Pray,  James  Owen, 
Ellwood  Osborne,  and  Jan^  Jones,  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.  Epistles  were  also  read  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  wiui  which  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
corresponds,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  essay 
replies  ta  all,  except  that  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  for  consideration. 

On  Third-d«^,  Aaron  Stalker  was  appointed  clerk, 
and  Allen  XT.  Tomlinson  and  Nathan  B.  Hill,  assist- 
ants. Much  appropriate  counsel  and  admonition 
were  imparted  by  exercised  IViends  during  the  reading 
of  the  queries,  with  the  answers  from  the  subordinate 
meetings. — Friend^  Review,  1  Ith  Month,  I6th,  1856. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  held  on  the 
11th  Month  last,  has  been  received,  and  the  follow- 
ing extracts  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The 
memorial  of  our  late  friend  Dougan  Clark,  mentioned 
in  the  minutes,  we  propose  to  insert  in  a  future 
number. 

nth  Month,  Zi, — ^The  London  General  Epistle  for 
1856  has  been  read  at  this  time,  and  we  feel  it  to  be 
pertinent  and  instructive,  and  commending  it  to  the 
serious  attention  of  our  subordinate  meetings,  and  to 
Friends  individually,  we  appoint  our  friends  John 
Russell  and  Samuel  D.  Coffin  to  cause  a  reprint  of 
1000  copies  to  be  produced  to  a  future  sitting. 

Interesting  and  truly  acceptable  epistles  addressed 
to  us  by  our  beloved  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  London,  Ireland,  New  York,  New  England,  Balti- 
more, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  have  been  received  and  read; 
and  our  dear  friends  of  these  different  meetings  have 
been  brought  very  near  to  us,  under,  we  trust,  the 
fresh  flowings  of  gospel  love.  Friends  were  appointed 
to  prepare  essays  of  reply  to  these  epistles,  and  pre- 
sent them  to  a  future  sitting. 

There  was  received  and  read  in  this  meeting  a 
communication  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  the  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  take  the 
same  into  consideration  and  report  to  a  future  sitting, 
viz. : — David  White,  Thomas  Kennedy,  David  Mor- 
an,  Jonathan  Harris,  David  V.  Moffit,  Joseph  New- 
in,  James  Peele,  William  Hockett,  James  Woody, 
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DsiLudi  Barker,  Aacon  Stalker,  John  Newlin  and 
Allen  U.  Tomlinson. 

llth  Montlh  6£A.-^The  committee  appointed  at  the 
.first  sitting  on  reference  to  the  Fhilaaelpliia  commu- 
nication made  the  following  report : — 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  Sitting  : — We,  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
document  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  report 
that  we  have  given  it  our  weighty  deliberatiou,  and 
are  united  in  the  belief  that,  while  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  oontiunes  to  correspond  with  that 
body  in  Ohio  of  which  Benjamin  Hoyle  is  Clerk,  we 
cannot  coasistently  hold  ftirther  opistolatory  corre- 
spondence with  them.         Thokas  Keknxdt, 

Pekxlopb  Gabdn«r, 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

nth  Month,  eth,  1856. 

The  above  report  was  approved  by  the  meetings 
and  notwithstanding  the  epistolary  correspondence 
is  now  suspended,  we  hope  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  it  may  be  resumed. 

The  Trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School 
made  the  following  report : — 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  New  Garden  Board- 
ing School:  In  submitting  this  annual  repoi-t,  we 
feel  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  believe  the  school 
is  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  has  been  at  any  preced- 
ing time,  and  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  much 
good  to  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  to  those  who 
patronize  it,  who  are  not  members  of  our  Society. 
The  health  of  the  family  during  the  past  yeai*  has 
been  good,  and  the  order  of  the  school  nas  been  iii  a 
good  degree  observed. 

There  have  been  in  the  school  during  the  past 
vear,  163  students,  and  of  that  number  81  were  mem- 
bers and  the  children  of  members,  and  82  were  not 
connected  with  the  Society.  The  average  i^umber  is 
93,  and  7  of  that  number  day  scholars. 

According  to  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  super- 
intendent, it  appears  that  the  balance  of  debt  against 
the  school  is  636  dollars  8  cents. 

All  which  is  sabmitted  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

JossFH  Newun,  Cltr/r. 

UthMo9Uh,eth,ld66. 

AVhich  was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  First-day  Schools  being  bronc^t 
before  the  meeting,  after  a  time  of  deliberation  there- 
on, the  meeting  would  earnestly  recommend  to  Friends 
the  importance  of  the  establishment  and  proper  main- 
tenance of  First-day  schools  under  their  care ;  for 
we  believe  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  scriptural  in- 
struction and  for  greater  exertion  in  this  important 
concern.  Montblv  Meetings  are  requested  to  appoint 
committees  to  endeavour  to  have  Uiem  establisaed  in 
their  respective  neighboui  hoodB, 

This  meeting  was  introduced  into  exereise  under 
an  apprehension  that  many  of  onr  members  were  not 
sufficiently  informed  iu  rMard  to  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  many  of  our  Christian  testimonies. 

The  subject- was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
iogs,  to  collect  and  publish,  as  wav  may  open,  such 
documents  as  are  calcnUted  to  render  those  testimo- 
nies plain  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

A  memorial  from  Now  (harden  Monthly  Meeting 
and  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning  Dougan  Clark, 
deceased,  approved  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was 
read  in  this  meeting  and  approved,  and  directed  to 
be  recorded  in  the  book  of  memorials;  also  to  be 
printed  and  attadied  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

nth  Month,  7M.~The  clerks  produced  a  minute,  to 
some  extent  embracing  the  exercise  and  labour  be- 
stowed during  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society, 
which,  aflter  being  read  an j  considered,  was  approved 


by  the  meeting  and  directed  down  to  the  subordinate 
meetinss,  as  an  epistle  of  advice,  as  fbliows : — 

To  Ae  Quarterltf,  Monthlif  and  Freparatire  Meet-^ 
ing9:-^ 

Dear  Friends, — Tho  meeting  entered  upon  a  ooo- 
sideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  by  reading  the  que- 
ries and  the  answers  from  the  several  Qoar^riy 
Meetings.  As  in  former  yean,  it  is  sorrowfully  ap- 
parent that  there  is  not  that  pi*actical  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Fathei*, 
which  the  eai^ful  attendance  of  all  our  religious 
meetings  for  his  worship  manifests  before  the  world; 
and  very  solemn  and  impressive  were  the  admoni- 
tions and  entreaties  of  concerned  Friends  for  greater 
fidthfulness  in  this  respect  If  we  love  Qod  with  all 
our  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  sll  our  strength, 
we  should  not  £ul  to  render  onto  him  aav  aaor&ce 
that  he  may  require  at  our  hands ;  and  we  should  re- 
joice in  the  seasons  set  apart  for  waiting  upon  him 
when  we  may  be  favoured  to  draw  near  unto  him, 
and  to  wjoy,  unworthy  as  we  are,  a  sweet  sense  of  his 
preeenoe.  We^should  love  the  habitaiioaof  tUo  iMd; 
the  place  where  his  honour  dweUeih;  and^  readmug 
unto  him  the  tribute  of  subdued  and  humble  heasts,  we 
should  be  enabled  in  living  faith  to  look  unto  him-^is 
a  ^xewarder  of  all  those  that  diligently  8eek^  liun/' 
'*  Brethren  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yonrseli^es-io- 
gether,"  was  the  exhortation  of  an  apostleef  theiileesed 
Bedeemer;  and  also  that  weehoula  yielUeottbodieaa 
living  aaorifioe,  holy  and  acceptable  nnlto*  him*  whjoh 
is  our  ivasonable  service.  Did  we  feel,  as  it  was  mer- 
cifuUv  nuHufested,  the  love  of  our  bieqsed  Saviour  to 
the  cnildran  of  men — did  we  realize  that  througb  him 
akne  we  ean  enter  into  '^e  kingdom  of  heaven — 
that  he  is  the  door — ^that  it  is  before  him  we  ase  to 
ataad  in  the  last  day-^that  he  is  judge  of  quick 
and  dead-^tbat  unto  Him^  we  arc  to  render  onr  ae- 
-eonnt — we  should  be  deeply  engaged  at  all  times  and 
in  every  situation  of  our  lives  to  confess  him  befiare 
men — to  acknowledge  him,  both  in  word  and  indeed, 
as  our  Master  whom  we  delight  to  honour,  and  with 
a  humble  hope  that  he  will  be  graebusly  pleased  to 
acknowledge  us  in  that  dav  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  aagela.  ijove  to  Grod  and  love  to  man  are  inse- 
parable. Qod  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  God 
dwells  in  love.  If  we  love  him  whom  we  have  not 
seen,  we  shall  not  fiul  to  love  our  brother  whom  we 
have  seen.  Lave  is  the  badge  of  diacipleship^  and 
earnest  has  been  the  concern  of  this  meeting  that  the 
blessed  fellowship  and  love  of  Uie  gospel  may  ineresse, 
and  more  and  more  abound  among  us.  A  lively  con- 
oem  was  felt  amongst  us  for  the  maintenance  of  al^ 
onr  Christian  testimonies  in  all  their  purity.  The 
inestimable  value  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  thsough  fiuth  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  feelindy  ilNvelt  upon,  and 
Friends  were  tenderly  exhorted  and  encouraged  to 
the  daily  perusal  of  them,  with  their  families  ooUeoted 
around  them ;  and  the  frequent  perusal  in  privater  re- 
tirement, with  the  heart  reverently  turned  unto  Him 
lct>m  whom  they  came,  that  they  may  be  opened  to 
their  undenBtandings,  and  tend  to  bring  them  to  Christ 

AaBOH  StALKBR,  Xcie  hM. 

Dblphiva  K  Mkhdbiihall,  ) 
The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
produced  and  read  in  this  meeting.  The  proceedings 
of  that  body  for  the  past  year  were'satisnustory,  and 
the  clerk  was  directed  to  sign  them  on  behadf  of  tins 
meeting. 

The  eommittee  appointed  at  the  &st  sitting  of  this 
meeting  to  essav  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
IViends  with  whom  we  correspond,  pn>dnoed  them ; 
which,  after  being  read  and  some  altemtioos  made, 
were  rsfen^  to  9ie  clerks  for  forther  eorreetioo,  to 
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tnuiBenbe  them  and  forwurd  them  to. their  s^eial 
places  of  address. 

This  meeting  has  been  favoured  through  its  several 
Bittingswith  the  overshadowing  of  that  love  which  is 
both  ancient  and  new,  under  the  influence  of  which 
th9  Yarioua  matters  that  have  come  before  us,  have 
been  disposed  of  in  h^xmony  aad  brotherly  love;  and 
comes  to  a  oonelusion,  to  meet  again  at  the  osuaL  time 
and  plaoe,  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit 

Aaron  SxAi<KBBy  ClerL 

---Friendd  Review,  la  Monih,  3d,  1657, 


IXE.TAOHED  LEAVES  OS  MATTERS  OONKECTEO 

WITH  THE  SOCIETY  OF  F&I&KDS. 

For  Tas  Ditmsn  Fauim; 

(Oonlinued  from  poffs  20.) 

II. 

^Tbk affeetiooB  eanMot  be  eireumecnbed^  ^cannot  be 
impcssoiied  wii^n  bbj  ecoleeiaelical  hoan^y^'*  and 
thejr  wha  plead  for  the  ahaadottmrnit  of  ceoaeetKms 
leading  to  mixed  marriages  are  *^  coldHSouled  people, 
who  look  upon-  the  wonou^>us  blending  of  soul  with 
soul  as  if  it  were  some  commercial  transaction,  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  will."  'Hiese  are  sentiments 
advanced,  of  late,  by  some  writers  in  our  tnan  periodi- 
cals;. Have  theise  writers  forgettMi,  thai!  oar  great 
Exemplar  and  High  Priest  raqvires  of  His  dieciples 
that  the  affections  and  desires  of  their  heacts  should 
be  Bul]jected  to  His  pure  wUl,  His  renovating  and 
reg[uiating  Spirit?  If  it  were  impossible  tocircum* 
scribe  the  afieeUons,  the  command  would  not  be  given, 
^  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  ar« 
1^  iasttes  of  life ;"  neither  wonld  the  apostetic  testi- 
mony ran  thus — "  Tliey  that  are  Christ's  have  cnici'- 
fied  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts." 

Such  opinions  savour  more  of  a  romantic  and 
uncurbed  imagination,  than  of  the  subdued  and  self- 
denying  spirit  of  a  follower  of  the  Lamb.  The  pro- 
mulg;ition  of  these  sentiments  is  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  inasmuch  as 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  kmd  oifcOaHem  m  this  most 
momentous  engagement  of  life,  and  foster  a  self-will 
which  would  say  of  tk:«  government  of  our  holy  Be- 
deemer  alid  Leader,  *'  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us  1"  What  would  be  the  anguish  of  a 
father  who  has  reasoned  thus,  should  he  see  a  loved 
child  yield  her  affections,  unmindful  of  parental  warn- 
ing and^  discernment,  to  a  superficially  pleasing  but , 
unprincipled  suitor?  According  to  his  own  theoiy 
remonstrance  would  be  useless;  but  would  the  plea  that 
^' the  affections  cannot  be  circumscribed" — that  to  say 
^^  such  connections  ought  to  be  abandoned  is  futile,  and 
not  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  man  " — bring 
peace  to  his  mind,  or  in  any  degree  sweeten  this  cup 
of  bitterness  ?  Indeed,  where  is  the  true  Christian,  of 
any  religious  denomination,  who  would  not  shrink 
from  the  practical  results  of  ascribing  uncontrollable 
power  to  natural  attachments  1 

There  is  a  certain  and  blessed  guidance  to  be  obtained 
in  the  weighty  matter  of  marriage.  Tlie  dedicated 
servants  of  the  Most  High^  in  past  times,  have  most 
surely  experienced  this,  and  his  devoted  followers  of 
the  present  dav  can  set  their  seal  to  this  truth.  They 
who  seek  arignt,  who  wait  for  it^  sincerely  resigning 
their  all  to  the  Divine  disposal,  will  receive  unmring 
counsel  from  Him  who  only  knoweth  the  end  fiwm 
the  beginning.  There  are  instances,  also,  in  which, 
when  the  mind  has,  through  unwatohfulness,  been 
attracted  towards  those  not  walking  in  the  narrow 
way,  the  error  has  been  seen,  and  strength  has  been 



sought  and  received  to  relinquish  the  attachment. 
For  a  time  the  trial  may  have  been  severe,  but  sweet 
fruit  has  sprung  from  obedience  to  the  claims  of  re- 
ligious duty.  Why,  then,  should  any  speak  of  that  as 
impossible  which  is  possible  to  all  who  are  engaged  to 
obey  the  monitions  of  the  Lord's  Spirit,  and  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  realize,  through  him,  a  victory  ov«r 
the  motions  of  the  unrenewed  mind? 

**  Most  marriages "  may  be  "  eontraeted  when  the 
religious  character  is  not  fully  formed ;"  but  if  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  is  allowed  to  have  sway  in  the 
heart,  there  wiU  be  the  power  of  godliness  proportionate 
to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  IndividoaL  The  Divine 
Teacher  and  Saviour — known  and  reverently  obeyed 
in  his  inward  work,  as  well  as  acknowledged  in  his 
one  offering  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind — will 
be  waited  upon  with  singleness  of  eye  and  heart,  and 
worship  will  be  rendered  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  very  babe-  in  Christ,  as  well  as  the  young  men 
aad  the  &then  in  the  truth,  feels  its  dependence  upon 
him  for  spiritual  life  and  guidance.  *'  I  write  unto 
you,  little  children,"  said  the  beloved  disciple,  "  be- 
cause your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  His  name's  sake." 
And  again — "  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because 
ye  have  knovm  the  Father."  They  who  are  of  this  num- 
ber, contlnning  faithful  to  their  Ix>rd  and  Master,  will 
shrink  from  Uie  dsjsger  of  parting  with  the  blessed 
truth  and  its  testimonies,  by  being  yoked  with  those 
who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  in  religious  faith 
and  practice. 

It  matf  be  sorrowftilly  the  case,  that  but  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  our  youth  are  earnestly 
striving  to  live  the  inward  life  which  is  thus  described 
by  an  apostle — ^  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
■with  Christ  in  God."  If  it  should  unhappily  be  so, 
instead  of  directing  our  efforts  to  relax  our  excellent 
discipline,  and  open  wide  the  portals  that  lead  to  as- 
similation with  the  world,  it  would  be  well  for  heads 
of  families  to  search  and  see  why  it  is  that  there  is  not 
amongst  us  more  of  fruitfulness  in  tlie  field  of  offering, 
and  of  joyfulness  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Is  there 
anything  in  our  training  and  educational  systems 
that  tends  to  make  our  youth  shrink  from  selling  all 
that  they  have  in  order  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great 
price  ?  in  our  mode  of  living — in  our  earnest  pursuit 
of  the  world's  treasures  and  luxuries,  and  consequent 
failure  in  the  lowlineto  and  self-denial  that  mark  the 
disciples  of  Christ  ?  Do  any  of  the  young  undervalue 
our  aistinguishing  principles*  and  testimonies  ?  The 
inquiry  may  be  miuie.  Have  they  been  carefully  in- 
structed in  them,  and  trained  in  their  practice,  by 
the  lively  precept  and  godly  example  of  their  pa- 
I'ents? 

Many  questions  might  be  proposed  for  consideration, 
and  attention  be  turned  to  the  multiplied  ramifications 
of  un&ithfulness.  But  the  alUimportant  question  is, 
Have  parents  been  concerned  to  direct  the  minds  of 
their  beloved  offspring  to  a  faithful  co-operation  with 
the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Clirist — the  teach- 
ings of  the  Word  nigh  in  the  mouth  (uid  in  the  heart? 
This  remains  to  be  the  way  to  aoqaaint  ourselves 
with  Gk>d,  and  to  be  at  peace.  Without  obedience  to 
the  inward  work  of  the  Son  of  God— a  willingness  to 
take  up  our  daily  cross  and  follow  him  in  the  narrow 
way,  we  shall  be  as  the  barren  fig-tree  that  yielded  no 
fruit — Friends  in  name,  but  not  in  principle.  Such  will 
be  prepared  to  unite  with  those  who  do  not  see  the  ' 
necessity  for  holding  up  so  high  a  standard  as  the 
tme  Friend  does,  with  regard  to  spiritual  worshijf), 
gospel  ministry,  and  nonconformity  with  the  world  in 
its  vain  fashions  and  customs,  &c.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  go  from  us,  instead  of  inviting  others,  by  a  con- 
sistent walk  in  the  Divine  fear,  to  come  up  higher  in 
the  heavenly  life.  'A.  A. 
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Friends  Trayellino  in  the  Ministry. — ^William 
Green,  of  Ballinderry  meeting,  laid  before  Lisbiim 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  15th  ult.,  a  concern  to  visit 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  some  parts  of  North 
America,  which  was  fully  united  with  so  far. 

JoBN'P.  MiLNER  and -Henry  Hofkins  concluded 
tiieir  religious  service  in  Ireland,  by  the  attendance 
of  Monkstown  meetings  on  the  18th  ult.,  and  were  to 
sail  for  Holyhead  on  the  20th,  on  their  way  home- 
ward. 

Sarah  Squire  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
the  province  of  Munster  on  the  18th  ult.,  which  con- 
duded  by  a  meeting  for  Worship  the  following  evening. 
Charles  and  Anne  Wakefield  were  also  present  at 
said  meeting.  S.  S.  proceeded  to  Limerick,  where 
she  was  to  remain  until  Second-day,  the  26th,  and 
thence  purposed  going  to  Clonmel,  to  finish  her  visits 
to  the  fiimilies  of  Friends  in  that  place. 

We  understand  Susan  Howland,  and  her  compa- 
nion,  L.  Conodon,  have  returned  from  their  visit  to 
the  Continent. 


The  Boston  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar.— We  have 
just  been  informed,  that  the  success  of -this  instru- 
mentality for  promoting  the  abolition  cause,  has  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  years — the  amount  realized  being 
Five  Thousand,  Two  Hundred  Dollars.  Further 
particulars  are  promised;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  no  doubt  gratify  the  contributors  in  this  country, 
to  learn  that  their  gifts  have  aided  in  the  production 
of  such  a  result — many  of  the  articles  having  brought 
prices  far  beyond  expectation. 


Social  Parties  and  Beading  Meetings.  —  The 
Yearly  Meeting's  minute  in  reference  to  the  over« 
sight  and  religions  instruction  of  our  youthful  mem- 
bers, having  occupied  more  or  less  the  attention  of 
Friends  for  eighteen  months,  has  at  length  induced 
different  Monthly  Meetings  to  take  decided  action  in 
the  matter ;  in  the  shape  of  social  parties  in  some 
places,  and  of  reading  meetings  in  others.  The  ex- 
ample thus  set,  it  is  probable,  will  speedily  be  followed 
pretty  generally,  in  small  as  well  as  in  large  Monthly 
Meetings. 

While  we  have  always  entertained  the  idea,  that  a 
wider  dissemination  of  the  religious  principles  which 
distinguish  the  Society  of  Friends,  would  lead  to  a 
more  extensive  adoption  of  them;  and  that»  if  they 
were  more  sedulously  inculcated  upon  our  youth,  and 
better  understood  even  by  our  members  generally,  they 
would  be  more  appreciated,  as  well  as  upheld  in 
greater  consistency;  we  confess  we  are  yet  not  with- 


out our  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the- 
present  movement. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  mind  of  Friends, 
where  these  social  parties  and  reading  meetings  have 
been  instituted,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
strangers ;  these  we  conceive  could  not  but  be  bene- 
fitted by  hearing  a  portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  Society's  faith  and  practice ;  but  if 
disciusion  is  allowed,  if  the  establuhed  principles  and 
testimonies  of  t/ie  Soeieiy  are  suffered  to  be  called  in 
question,  we  have  strong  misgivings  that  the  injury 
will  be  greater  than  any  beneficial  result  Should 
such  a  liberty  unhappily  be  afforded,  it  will  most 
probably  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  disaffected,  or 
by  those  who  advocate  innovation;  most  of  whom  are 
themselves  more  in  need  of  learning,  than  able  rightly 
to  instruct  others. 

Associations  of  the  kind  referred  to,  if  under  pro- 
per regulation,  we  have  no  doubt  m&y  prove  highly 
instructive.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  lessen  paren- 
tal effort ;  and  still  less  will  they  be  productive  of 
permanent  benefit,  unaccompanied  with  individual 
fidelity  to  the  convictions  of  Divine  grace  in  the 
heart,  that  ever-present,  living  and  effectual  instruc- 
tor; to  which,  if  the  various  outward  helps  and  appli- 
ances do  not  direct  the  mind,  they  will  serve  no 
salutary  purpose. 

By  way  of  caution,,  we  have  thought  it  our  place  to 
throw  out  these  observations ;  and  trust  they  will  be 
received  as  tokens,  at  once  of  the  love  we  bear,  to 
Friends  universally,  and  of  our  desire  that  the  oonoem 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  our  members,  both  younger  and  older,  in- 
dividually, and  for  *'  the  advancement  and  spreading 
of  the  Truth." 


SPARING  OF  MINUTES. 
For  Thb  British  Friixd. 

The  "sparing  of  minutes"  for  God,  for  our  fellow- 
men,  and  for  our  own  souls,  is  a  subject  in  which  all — 
aU  are  more  or  less  concerned,  and  deeply  implicated. 
No  action  is  so  insignificant,  but  that  the  Lord  looks 
down  from  heaven  and  sees  it;  no  word  whispered  so 
secretly,  but  that  He  bends  His  ear  to  hear  it.  If  we 
do  but  honour  His  profession — His  profession,  however 
low  in  man's  estimation,  will  never  dishonour  Him. 
Religion  is  Uiat  which  gives  shape,  direction,  impetus 
to  the  least  that  a  man  does  in  his  private  house,  and 
to  the  loftiest  deed  that  he  performs  before  the  world. 
Ah!  who  can  count  the  innumerable  ways,  in  which 
our  heavenly  Father  may  speed  and  prosper  our 
daily  work,  when  His  presence  and  blessing  are  truly 
sought,  before  entering  upon  it !  The  time  thus  spent 
may  be  made  up  to  us  tenfold  through  the  day,  so  that, 
even  according  to  human  i^easoniug,  it  is  our  interest, 
as  well  as  our  duty,  to  ^*  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness." 

Time  is  a  precious,  very  precious  talent.  Let  e^ery 
hour  tell  for  eternity,  and  every  moment,  iu  its  fligght 
to  the  eternal  world,  bear  witness,  that  it  has  seeiW'  its 
following  closely  in  the  steps  of  Him  who  hath  ^  bought 
us  with  a  price,"  that  we  might  glorify  Go<l  in  «ir 
**  body  and  in  *  our*  spirit,  which  are  God's."— From 
A'bf  a  MinvU  to  Spare.  [ 
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TUOMAS  STORT. 

(Continued  from  p<ig€  10.) 

WniLB  I  was  in  this  condition,  my  beloved  and 
niuch  esteemed  friend,  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Wilson, 
imparted  to  me  his  intention  of  visiting  the  churches 
in  Ireland,  desiring  my  company;  but,  having  so 
thick  a  cloud  over  my  mind,  and  little  love  then 
appearing  in  me,  either  to  him  or  any  other  parti- 
cular, or  to  mankind  in  ffeneral,  I  did  not  think 
myself  worthy,  or  in  a  condition,  for  such  an  under- 
taking. And,  besides,  I  was  at  that  time  uuprovided 
with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  for  so  long  a  journey;  and  the  latter  I  made  use 
of  as  an  excuse  for  the  former,  and  so  declined  it 

But  though  this  cloud  remained  over  me  for  a 
time,  laying  me  under  a  necessity  to  stand  still,  to 
see  what  the  Lord  would  please  to  do;  yet  his  uever- 
fiodling  goodness  and  mercy  did  not  finally  leave  me, 
but  remained  as  withdrawn  behind  the  thick  veil, 
hid  from  me  only  for  a  season ;  for,  in  another  meet- 
ing in  Kirklinton,  in  Cumberland,  on  a  First^ay, 
some  weeks  after,  the  Lord  returned  in  peace  and 
reconciliation,  and  his  Divine  countenance  shined 
again  upon  me;  whei*eby  I  was  enabled  to  resolve, 
that  if  the  Lord  itioved  anything  then,  as  in  tinges 
past,  I  would  obey. 

Soon  after  that  resolution  was  firmly  settled  in  my 
mind,  sprang  therein  these  words.  It  is  a  aood  day 
unto  ail  tho9e  who  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord;  and  as 
they  settled  iu  my  mind,  with  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  remaining,  I  stood  up  and  uttered  them  in  his 
fear,  with  a  voice  just  so  audible  as  that  the  meeting 
generally  heard.  And  no  sooner  were  the  words 
uttered,  than  my  heai*t  was  increased  in  joy  unspeak- 
able, which  was  followed  with  an  efflux  of  a  flood  of 
tears  fi'om  that  root;  and  the  meeting,  iu  general, 
was  immediately  affected  the  same  way,  as  a  seal  of 
the  work  of  the  Lord  thus  brought  forth  in  me,  and 
all  were  silent  under  the  canopy  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence for  some  time.  At  length  John  Bowstead 
(before,  mentioned),  having  had  a  particular  concern 
to  come  to  that  meeting  (about  eisnt  miles  from  his 
house  at  Eglinby),  stood  up  in  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  had  uttered,  making  it  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  to  general  edification;  and,  as  a  father, 
taking  the  weak  by  the  hand,  and  helping  forward  in 
that  exercise,  in  which  I  had  been  long  waited  for, 
and  expected  by  friends  in  general,  in  those  parts. 
And  the  Lord  favoured  us  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
Divine  presence  that  day. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  I  returned  to  my 
fiitheFs  house,  restored  to  a  sense  of  the  remaining 
goodness  of  the  Lord;  and  thenceforward,  from  time 
to  time,  ap])eared  with  a  few  words  iu  meetings,  as 
the  Lord  made  way,  and  gave  matter,  strength,  and 
utterance;  but  was  not  forward  to  visit  any  other 
meeting,  till  I  began  to  be  a  little  shut  up  there;  and 
then  I  waited  on  the  Lord,  to  know  the  drawings  of 
his  love  to  some  other  places,  in  which  I  was  favoured 
through  his  Divine  goodness ;  and  yet  did  not  make 
haste,  but  was  kept  under  a  slow,  gentle,  and  gradual 
progress. 

But  now  a  temptation  of  another  kind  began  to 
interrupt  me ;  for,  having  had  a  reputation  iu  tliat 
country  of  an  understanding  at  least  equal  to  my 
edoqation  and  years,  when  my  acquaintance,  and 
others,  heard  of  my  appearance  in  a  public  ministry, 
they  expected  something  m.ure  from  me  than  from 
some  otners,  of  whom  they  had  not  conceived  the 
like  opinion ;  and  I,  knowing  the  way  of  truth  with 
me  waa  not  in  the  wisdom  and  multiplicity  of  words, 
but  in  His  own  virtue  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  few 


sentences  only^  was  not  willing  (of  myself)  to  yield 
up  my  own  imaginaiy  honour  on  that  account,  and 
be  exposed  as  a  S>ol,  in  their  way  of  judging ;  which 
affected  me  so  .as  thiit  I  became  backwara  to  appear 
when  such  were  present,  and  sometimes  neglected  the 
proper  times  of  the  movings  of  the  Lord  in  this 
calling,  by  which  I  retarded  my  growth  therein,  and 
was  in  danger  of  greater  loss  that  way.  But  the  Lord 
is  just  and  merciful ;  and  though  he  charged  it  as  a 
failure,  yet,  by  degrees,  he  helped  me  forwai-d,  though 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  over  it ;  for  it  lay 
sometimes  as  a  block  in  my  way  for  many  years  after, 
remaining  the  unmoved  cause  of  many  a  heavy  load, 
which  none  knew,  or  could  ease  me  of,  but  tlie  Lord 
alone.  And  if  he  had  not  extended  mercy,  I  had  yet 
been  undone  for  ever. 

After  this,  my  uneasiness  in  my  father's  house  in- 
creasing, I  took  an  occasion,  one  morning,  to  remind 
him  of  the  change  of  his  countenance  and  behaviour 
towards  me,  and  of  the  many  hints  and  oblique  inti- 
mations he  had  thought  fit  to  give,  concerning  my 
way  of  living  in  the  world  (as  if  I  were  like  to  be 
chargeable  to  him),  in  some  other  way  than  by  the 
practice  of  the  law,  into  which  I  had  been  initiated; 
naving  altogether  declined  it^  as  noted  before  in  this 
relation. 

And  I  told  him  that  he  could  not  charge  me  with 
any  act  of  disobedience  to  him  from  my  childhood 
(nor  did  he,  or  my  mother,  or  any  schoolmaster,  ever 
correct  me  with  the  rod,  or  had  any  cause),  or  with 
tlie  neglect  of  any  duty,  save  now,  at  last,  my  embrac- 
ing the  truth  of  God,  as  my  only  way  to  salvation; 
in  which  case  he  had  no  nght  to  command  or  hinder, 
but  rather  to  consider  his  own  ways  and  state,  and 
how  far  just  and  pleasing  in  thesiffhtof  God,  to  whom 
I  must  answer  for  myself,  where  he  could  not  for  me. 
And  then  added,  that  I  intended  to  leave  his  house 
in  a  short  time,  and  make  him  easy  on  that  account 

This  touched  my  dear  father  so  near,  that  he  could 
not  bear  it,  but  wept  abundantly,  confessing  that  I 
had  ever  been  a  dutiful  child  to  him,  and  had  never 
disobliged  him,  save  in  that  thing  only;  nor  did  he- 
begrudge  any  thing  in  his  power  to  do  for  me;  but 
as  ne  had  brought  me  up  to  the  law  so  far  (which  was 
laid  aside),  he  thought  it  might  have  been  a  way  of 
living  in  the  world,  both  plentiful  and  reputable,  but 
could  not  now  see  any  reasonable  means  of  a  com- 
petent subsistence,  with  that  reputation  which  my 
circumstances  required  after  that  appearanoe  I  had 
begun  to  midce  among  mankind,  beiore  I  espoused 
those  principles  I  seemed  now  too  much  attached  to. 
However,  he  made  me  this  proposal,  as  the  beat  he 
could  then  think  of — viz.,  that  I  should  manage  his 
estate  to  the  best  advantu^  I  could,  and  take  ail  the 
incomes  to  myself,  save  a  reputable  subsistence  to. 
himself,  and  my  mother-in-law,  his  wife. 

To  this  I  returned  him  my  dutiful  acknowledg- 
ment, but  told  him  it  was  now  too  late;  I  was  fixed 
in  another  resolution,  under  a  view  of  a  different 
natui*e,  and  could  not  subject  myself  to  such  a  con- 
finement, if  he  would,  on  such  terms,  give  me  his 
whole  estate  for  ever ;  but  withal  assured  him  that 
I  did  not  leave  him  under  any  discontent,  or  resent- 
ment of  any  behaviour  he  had  used  towards  me, 
which  he  had  a  right  to  do  according  to  his  views  and 
meaning ;  but  that  I  had  an  inducement  for  my  de- 

Eai'ture,  which,  probably,  he  could  not  riffhtly  appre- 
eud,  or  believe,  if  I  should  declare  it ;  which  was  no 
other,  in  my  own  concealed  mind,  than  more  perfect 
liberty  to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  the  way 
of  the  calling  of  God,  which  was  gnidually  increasing 
at  that  time  upon  me ;  and  I  was  now  grown  a  little 
stronger  iu  the  ministry,  and  more  experienced  in 
the  exorciae  of  the  gift  of  God  therein. 
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Not  lon^  after  this,  Aaron  Atkiosoc  aequaintod 
me  with  hw  conoern  to  visit  Friends  in  some  aonth 
and  west  parts  of  England;  and  as  we  had,  from  the 
time  of  my  joining  with  Friends,  been  very  intimate 
and  near  in  the  Truth,  and  in  love  of  it,  I  was  also 
willing  t«  travel  the  same  way;  bat  he,  being  ready 
sooner  than  I  could  be,  went  before  up  to  London, 
where  he  stayed  for  me.  And,  on  the  22d  of  the  11th 
Month,  1694, 1  took  l^ave  of  my  falJier  and  his  family, 
and  set  forward  for  London,  taking  some  meetings 
by  the  way,  as  they  happened  of  course  to  fall  out, 
for  I  did  not  think  proper  to  appoint  any,  my  thoughts 
of  my  own  ministry  oeing  very  low;  yet  the  Lord 
favoured  me  with  his  goodness  and  encouraging  pre- 
senoc,  and  made  way  for  me  everywhere,  and  gave 
me  several  open  and  comfortable  times  with  Friends 
in  my  loamey,  though  altogether  a  stranger  as  to 
outward  aequaintanoe  with  any  one;  bnt  the  most 
satisfactory  was  at  Ldeester.  It  was  a  hard  frosty 
and  snowed  every  day,  more  or  less,  daring  most  of 
my  journey,  with  a  high  wind  for  some  days  at  first; 
so  that  the  lanes  and  highways  were  generally  blocked 
up  by  the  driven  snow,  and  few  travellers  upon  the 
road,  for  it  was  wry  bad  and  dangerous  travelling, 
and  I  was  sometimes  alone  riding  long  stages.  And 
when  I  came  to  Leicester,  having  oeen  directed  to  the 
house  of  honest  John  Brookes,  he  was  the  first  person 
that  came  to  the  door,  and,  looking  upon  me  as  I  sat 
on  horseback,  gave  me  a  kind  invitation  to  alight, 
which  I  didj  and  was  reeeived  with  gravity  and  kind- 
ness. 

It  was  their  meeting-day,  the  30th  of  the  11th 
Month,  in  the  afternoon,  and  being  favoured  with  the 
Divine  presence,  as  my  only  stay,  I  had  little  to  say 
to  the  fiimily  in  conversation,  but  was  much  in  silence, 
in  which  I  perceived  I  had  good  unity  with  them,  for 
the  Son  of  Peace  was  there. 

And,  after  some  refreshment,  we  went  into  the 
meeling-^ottse^  where  the  meeting  was  small;  and  we 
sat  in  silence  a  considerable  time  before  I  found  my 
mind  fully  qualified  to  i^pear  in  public,  but  being 
freely  opened  at  length  in  tne  Word  of  life,  the  meet- 
ing was  generally  reached  and  tendered  thereby  to  a 
great  degree,  which  was  likewise  renewed  in  prayer. 
This  had  its  right  effect  upon  the  Friends,  so  that  they 
were  affectionately  kind  and  loving  after  the  meeting, 
and  most  of  them  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  we 
were  no  strangers  one  to  another  any  more,  bnt  one 
in  the  blessed  truth,  though  we  had  never  seen  the 
faces  of  each  other  before;  and  from  thenceforward 
wera  near  in  friendship,  becoming  outwardly  ao- 
qaainted  also,  on  after  occasions,  from  that  beginning, 
in  which  we  had  a  certain  evidence  of  the  spirits  of 
-each  other,  as  the  best  and  most  sure  foundation  of  a 
lasting  and  undiangeablo  friend^ip. 

{To  be  eantinued.) 


THE    NEW    BISHOP    OF    LONDON. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  we  meet  with  such  liberal 
and  excellent  sentiments  as  the  following  from  the 
lips  of  a  Bisliop  of  the  State  Church ;  and  we  have 
uo  doubt  many  of  oar  readers  will  unite  with  na  in 
the  pbasuse  which  the  perusal  of  them  has  afforded. 
''At  his  first  ordination,  the  new  Bishop  of  London 
referred,  in  the  coarse  of  his  sermon,  tc»  the  influence 
and  responsibilities  of  preachers.  A  godly  dei^y,  he 
said,  would  of  neeessity  always  be  a  powerful  clergy, 
and  a  powerful  clergy  would  exercise  a  most  beneficial 
influence  over  the  country.  In  this  country,  certainly, 
the  day  of  what  was  commonly  called  priestcraft  had 
passed;  and  they  might  thank  Ood  that  it  was  so. 
They  did  not  want  a  clergy  in  this  country  who  wer« 


dominant  over  men's  conaqienceSy  who  would  lead 
their  people  blindfold,  and  who  would  gain,  from  re- 
spect for  their  office,  what  was  not  due  to  their  own 
personal  character.  If  they  sought  such  privileges 
for  the  clergy  now,  they  would  seek  them  in  vain. 
Bat  they  did  not  want  them,  for  4hey  knew  that  the 
day  for  such  claims  was  over,  and  that  truer  views 
prevailed  with  regard  to  spiritual  responsibility.  Still 
the  clergyman  would  be  in  many  cases  a  trusfy  friend 
and  adviser  to  his  peopla  There  never  was  an  age  in 
which  the  dei^  had  greater  responsibility  cast  upon 
them,  and  in  which  they  might  have  more  inflaenoe 
of  a  right  character,  than  the  present  Let  them  re- 
member that,  in  the  pastoral  office,  they  might  have 
thousands  of  children  in  their  schools  ovw  whom  they 
might  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence.  Let  them 
think  how  they  would  be  welcomed  among  the  poor 
when  they  went  in  kindness  and  gentleness  to  treat 
them  as  frienda  Let  them  remember  how  many  sick- 
beds they  might  visit,  and  how  ready  the  heart  waa 
in  sickness  to  open  its  griefis  to  a  wise  and  considerate 
friend,  who  spoke  faithfally  m  the  name  of  Christ. 
Let  them  think,  too,  how  they  would  be  listened  fo  in 
their  public  mimstrations  when  they  had  anything  to 
say  that  waa  worth  hearing ;  and  they  would  always 
have  something  to  say  that  was  worth  hearing,  if  they 
spoke  in  simfuicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  the  Lord 
J  esus  Christ.  Whose  sermons  were  they  whidh  were 
found  to  be  listened  to  with  breathless  attention 
wherever  they  went,  in  town  or  country  7  This  was 
a  question  which  both'  the  clergy  and  laity  would  do 
well  to  ask  themselves,  for  there  was  a  great  lesson  in 
the  answer.  It  was  not  the  most  learuM,  or  the  most 
able  or  the  most  eloquent  sermons  that  were  listened 
to,  but  those  which  spoke  with  simplicity,  and  from  the 
heart  Mon  might  wonder  at  the  phenomenon,  but 
they  could  not  deny  it ;  and  the  lesson  should  be 
learned,  tiat  a  clergyman,  if  his  ability  were  but 
small,  might  exercise  by  his  discourses  a  are^t  in- 
fluence on  all  ages,  sexes,  and  ranks,  if  he  spoke  faith- 
fally, simply,  and  really  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
of  those  truths  which  his  Lord  had  commissioned  him. 
to  set  £orih,''^ScoUM  Press. 


Vavittie^. 


WiiBir  we  witnees  tiie  many  dangers  which  threaten 
the  springing  of  the  rising  com ;  when  we  reckon  up 
in  our  thoughts  the  opposite  dangers  of  drought  or 
moisture,  of  parching  heat  or  of  pinching  and  untimely 
cold,  the  blights  which  may  taint  the  ear,  the  worm 
which  may  consume  the  root,  and  all  the  other  alarmn 
which  the  husbandman  feels  or  fears,  we  cannot  but 
be  awai^  that  something  more  than  the  industry  of 
man  is  required  to  make  him  happy  or  prosperous^ 
and  that  it  is  with  good  reason  that  in  our  duly 
prayers  we  ask  our  '*  daily  bread''  of  God,  since  no  day 
of  the  year  can  be  found  in  which  his  blessing  is  not 
needed,  either  to  preserve  the  seed,  or  to  prosper  the 
tender  stalk,  or  to  fill  the  ear,  or  to  rebuke  the  mildew 
or  the  storm,  by  which  the  maturer  crop  is  endangered. 
And,  oven  when  the  food  of  many  days  is  waving 
before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  choose  but  feel  an  anxions 
joy — a  solemn,  and  in  some  degree  a  mournful  thank* 
fulness — when  we  compare  our  unworthy  lives  with 
the  unbounded  mercy  of  God ;  when  we  reoolleot  how 
little  and  how  seldom  we  have  thought  of  Him,  who 
careth  for  us  oontinoally ;  and  when  we  tremble  lest, 
even  now,  our  sins  should  inteiTupt  the  stream  of  his 
meroy,  and  the  improper  use  which  we  too  often  make 
of  f^anty  should,  even  yet,  turn  our  abundance  into 
'hunger. — Bitkop  Heher, 
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THE  HOURS. 

Thx  hourt  Are  riewloss  Angels, 

That  still  go  glidiBg  bj. 
And  bear  eacli  minute's  record  up 

To  Uim  wtio  »its  oahigb. 

And  we»  who  walk  among  them,. 

Ab  one  by  one  departs. 
Bee  not  that  thev  are  hovering 

For  eyer  rouna  onr  hearts. 

Like  summer  bees,  that  hofer 

Around  the  idle  flowers. 
They  gather 'every  act  and  thought — 

Those  viewless  angel-honrs. 

The  poison  or  the  nectar 

The  heart's  deep  flower-cops  yield; 
A  sample  still  they  gather  swift. 

And  leave  us  in  the  field. 

And  some  flit  by  on  Miions 

Of  joyous  gold  and  Use-,. 
And  some  flag  on  with  drooping  wings 

Of  sorrow's  darker  hue. 

But  still  they  steal  the  record 

And  bear  it  far  away ; 
Their  missien^fligkt,  by  day  or  nighk» 

So  magie  power  can  stay. 

And  as  we  spend  each  minute 
Which  Oo<l  to  us  hath  givoov 

The  deeda  are  known  before  his  tbion^-^ 
The  tale  is  told  in  heaveak 

These  bee-like  hours  wo  see  not, 
Nor  hear  their  noisciess  wings ; 

We  only  feel  too  oft,  when  flown* 
That  they  have  ISft  their  stings. 

Bo  teach  me,  heavenly  Father, 

To  meet  each  flying  honr. 
That  as  tbey  go  they  may  not  show 

My  hean  a  poisoo-flower. 


Bo,  when  death  brings  its  shadows. 

The  hours  that  linger  last 
Shall  bear  my  hopes  on  angels'  wings,. 

Unfettered  by  the  past.  C  T. 


THE  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 

Bblikvr  not  that  your  inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  hour^  as  tbey  go  by : 

For  evei7  man's  wofik  self,  alas ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  while  tbey  pas8» 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  ghiss : 

But  if  in  earnest  eare  you  woold 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good. 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest,  and  ill-content; 


And  more— 4hou«rh  free  from  seeming  hanpy 

You  reat  firom  toU  of  mind  or  aimt 

Or  slow  retire  trom  pieaaure's  churm — 

If  then  A  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Yaihly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done— 

Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  memory  can  retain — 1 


Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may 
Nothing  ihat  altogether  dies 
Buffiees  man's  just  destiniei  :* 

So  should  we  live,  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower*- 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power; 

That  every  thoug[ht  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed ; 

£steeminff  sorrow,  whose  emplpy 
Is  to  develop,  not  destrojr, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  joy. 


MUiXBS. 


AKOTHBR  TEAR. 

Throuoo  many  changeful  morrows 

Of  anxious  pilgrim  life, 
Through  many  cares  and  sorrows. 

Through  many  a  bitter  atrKe, 
Still  onward  I  am  presstiig*- 

The  year  is  passM  away ; 
Thanks,  Lord,  to  thee,  and  blessings 

In  all  thou  wast  my  stay. 

In  all  things  thou  wilt  btesame 

WhUst  to  thy  will  I  bow ; 
Does  penury  distress  mo? 

My  highest  good  art  thou ! 
Is  persecution  vexing? 

Still,  Lord,  thou  shieldest  mo  f  ' 
la  this  world's  scorn  perplexing  ?J 

I  yield,  and  look  to  thee ! 

Whate'or  this  year  may  sand  me» 

O!  keep  me  Arm  and  true; 
Bach  day  thy  grace  attend  me. 

And  every  morning  new; 
Old  sins  and  fellies  leaving, 

Kow  strength  by  thee  suppUad, 
New  blessings  stiil  receiving, 

I  trubt  in  thee,  my  Guide  ! 


THE    PATRIAROH   OF    U  Z. 
{Contintud  from  poffC  27*^ 

What  more  can  be  done  to  aggntTate  ike  Bafferioffs 
or  deepen  the  sorrows  of  this  good  man  ?    His  sub- 
stance  has  all  been  either  stolen  or  destroyed;  bis 
sons  and  daughters  torn  from  his  bosom ;  nis  body 
smitten  with  the  very  worst  of  all  diseases ;  and  sbe, 
who  is  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  has 
turned  bis  bitterest  foe.    Sorely  now  all  possible 
means  of  tortnre  are  exhausted.    He  knows  fidl  well 
that  the  Divine  treasure  of  a  good  consoienoe  is  stHI 
nntoncbed,  and  will  remain  so  unless  he  himself  for- 
feits it  by  some  crime.    Sustained,  therefore,  by  this 
blemed  experience,  he  hopes  that  the  worst  has  hap- 
pened, and  that  the  next  act  in  the  sad  drama  of  bis 
life  will  prove  a  remedial  one.    And  what  ciroom- 
stance  was  more  calculated  to  strengthen  such  a  hope 
within  him  than  the  arrival  of  his  three  old  friends, 
Eliphaz  from  Teman,  Bildad  from  Shuh,  and  Zophar 
firom  Naamath,  who  had  oome  for  the  express  purpose 
of  comforting  him.    But,  alas!  he  soon  disoovered 
that  the  wQnt  had  not  befidlen  his  afflicted  soul ;  for 
these  firieuds,  instead  of  asstuiging  his  grief,  speedily 
began  to  display  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  new 
miseries  for  his  agonized  heart.    And  this  was  all  the 
harder  to  endure,  because  he  had  esteemed  them 
wise  and  even  good  men ;  and  he,  furthermore,  knew 
them  to  be  moved  l^  no  ill  will,  ^vea  when  their 
wordB  were  stinging  him  like  scorpions ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  because  Uiey  were  destitute  of  kindly  human 
hearts.    They  were  impeUed  by  a  mistaken  sense  ef 
duty,  and  a  desire  to  be  fiuthful  to  their  rdtigioiis 
oon^etioiis.  Job  himself  believed  in  the  ganevaL truth 
of  these  princifrfes  by  which  they  oondemned  him, 
although  he  knew  also  that  his  own  ease  was  an  ex- 
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ceptional  one.  These  principles  prevented  bis  friends 
from  administering  comfort  to  the  sufferer,  upon  any 
other  condition  than  that  of  his  humble  and  peniten- 
tial confession  of  some  great  guilt.  At  the  verj  first 
sight  of  the  solitary  sufferar,  as  he  sat  drearily  atnonoc 
the  ashes — a  fit  emblem  of  liis  misery — tears  of  real 
anguish  and  grief  were  wrung  from  their  hearts ;  and 
scarcely  could  they  believe  the  testimony  of  their 
eyes  that  this  was  he  whom  they  had  known  under 
such  widely  different  circumstances.  They  rent  their 
mantles,  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
without  articulating  a  word.  Indeed,  they  deemed 
it  proper  to  wait  awhile  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  Job  by  these  calamities,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  would  be  meet  to  administer 
comfort  or  rebuke. 

After  the  prologue,  which  concludes  at  the  end  of 
the  second  chapter,  this  sublime  poem  opens  with  an 
address  from  Job.  Then  follow  the  three  series  of 
dialogues,  in  each  of  which  the  three  friends  of  Job 
speak  in  their  order  of  seniority,  while  each  of  their 
addresses  is  followed  by  a  reply  from  Job.  The  first 
series  occupies  from  chap.  iii.  to  xiv.;  the  second  series 
from  chap.  xv.  to  xxi.;  and  the  third  series  from  chap, 
xxii.  to  xxxi.  These  dialogues  are  followed  by  an 
address  from  Elihu,  and  another  from  the  Almighty 
out  of  the  whirlwind ;  and  the  whole  is  coacludeil 
by  an  epilogue. 


THK  FIRST  SERIES. 


While  his  friends  were  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
overwhelmed  in  gi'ief  to  see  the  sufferer.  Job  himself 
felt  much  revived  at  the  sight  of  their  sympathizing 
tears.  They  seemed  tenderly  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  not  wholly  forsaken,  even  on  earth.  And  gather- 
ing courage  from  these  signs  of  sympathy,  he  oreaks 
the  silence  which  had  prevailed  so  long,  by  giving 
expression  to  the  passionate  wish  that  he  had  never 
been  born;  after  which  he  i<  hurried  on  by  the  im- 
petuous current  of  his  feelings,  to  heap  curses  and 
imprecations  on  the  day  of  his  birth  as  a  day  of  misery 
and  woe.  *' Why  did  t  not  give  up  the  ghost  when  I 
came  out  of  the  belly  1"  &c.,  "  for  now  I  should  have 
lain  still  and  been  quiet."  He  does  not  charge  God 
with  injustice  for  bringing  him  into  the  worid,  and 
i  then  Leaping  upon  him  these  calamities,  although  he 
-  does  not  understand  why  he  has  done  so ;  but  he  cries 
out  for  the  grave  to  cover  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
sorrows.  This  spontaneous  and  passionate  utterance 
of  his  heart's  anguish,  doubtless,  greatly  shocked  his 
friends.  They  were  hoping  to  have  heard  him  break 
forth  into  storms  of  self-reproach  and  abasing  confes- 
sion of  guilt  Instead  of  this,  they  hear  no  mention 
made  of  sin.  Very  soon,  therefore,  Eliphaz,  the  eld- 
•est  of  the  friends  of  Job,  sounds  the  key-note  of  their 
expostulations,  which  never  once  changes  throughout 
the  entire  discussions. 

«•  Romember.  I  pray  thcc,  who  over  poriiihed,  being  innocent? 
Or  where  were  the  innocent  cut  off? 
Even  as  I  have  teen,  thoy  that  plow  iniquity 
And  low  wiokednesB,  reap  the  same. 
By  tho  blast  of  Ood  they  perish. 
And  by  tho  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed." 

This  remoustrajice,  however,  is  sounded  forth  in 
strain  of  tenderest  affection,  in  which  he  aHudes  to 
Job's  former  greatness.  At  the  same  time  Eliphaz 
-seeks  to  overawe  the  sufferer's  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  infinite  majesty  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  abase  him  with  the  feeling  of  man's  little- 
ness and  vanity.  As  yet,  Eliphaz  refrains  from  any 
direct  and  personal  application  of  his  principles  to  the 
ease  of  Job.  He  contents  himself  with  the  abstract 
statement  of  them,  and  by  reference  to  instances  of 


their  truth,  furnished  by  his  experience.  "  I  have 
teen  the  foolish  taking  root :  but  suddenly  I  cursed 
his  habitation"  (or,  *^  1  soon  pronounced  his  habitation 
accursed  ").*  And,  as  a  true  friend,  and  one  faithful 
to  his  convictions,  he  counsels  Job  to  seek  unto  God, 
and  to  commit  his  cause  unto  Him  whose  ways  are 
unsearchable.  And  after  assuring  him  that  the  man 
is  really  happy  whom  God  correcteth,  and  delicately 
exhorting  him  to  consider  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  chastisement  with  which  he  is  visited,  he  con- 
cludes by  promising  him  immunity  ever  after  from 
all  sorrow,  and  a  peaceful  passage  to  his  grave  in  full 
age,  "  like  a  shock  of  corn  m  his  season." 

If  Eliphaz  and  his  companions  had  felt  shocked 
because  Job  suffered  the  vehement  desire  for  death  to 
fill  his  breast,  instead  of  humble  penitence  for  sins 
which,  they  supposed,  had  brought  upon  him  these 
calamities.  Job  also  was  equally  ag^eved  at  the 
well-meant  but  mistaken  discourse  of  ms  oldest  friend. 
He  was  yearning  to  be  baptized  with  their  tears  of 
love,  rather  than  to  listen  to  the  fine  dressing  up  of 
truths  which  he  already  knew  as  well  as  they  did,  and 
which,  he  was  conscious,  had  no  manner  of  bearing 
upon  his  case.  In  his  reply  to  his  friend,  accordingly, 
he  endeavours  to  awaken  in  their  minds  sueh  emo- 
tions as  would  find  expression  in  comforting  and 
helpful  words.  He  shows  them  how  utterly  helpless 
ana  hopeless  his  condition  is,  and  how  all  the  emis- 
saries of  evil  had  been  marshalled  against  him,  and 
that  his  best  relief  consisted  in  being  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  land  of  the  living.  He  reminds  them  also  of 
their  duty  to  show  him  pity,  and  complains  of  them  for 
having  failed  in  doing  so.  Then  he  ends  his  address 
by  turning  to  God ;  and  although  he  does  not  deny 
the  presence  of  sin  in  him,  yet  he  inquires  what  he 
had  done  to  deserve  such  sufferings  from  his  hands, 
and  concludes  by  earnestly  crying  for  pardon^  and  for 
permission  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  dust. 

The  next  in  order  amofig  the  friends  of  Job  is  Bil- 
dad,  who  endeavours  to  frame  a  reply.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cruel  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  children 
as  evidence  of  the  Divine  justice  in  action  against  his 
sin,  it  differs  little  from  the  opening  address  of  Eli- 
phaz. He  also  promises  him  the  return  of  prosper- 
ous days  if  he  will  onlv  repent  of  his  enormous  crimes; 
and  intimates  that,  although  his  beginning  might  be 
small,  his  latter  end  should  greatly  increase.  And, 
with  still  less  kindly  feeling,  he  concludes  by  repeat- 
ing what  Eliphaz  had  said  before,  "  God^  will  never 
cast  away  a  perfect  man,  while  the  dwelling-plaes  of 
the  wicked  snail  come  to  nought*' 

Bildad  commenced  his  speech  in  a  style  imply- 
ing that  Job  had  denied  the  justice  of  God.  The 
reply  of  Job,  therefore,  opens  in  the  lofliest  strains, 
in  which  he  maintains  the  justice  of  the  Most  High 
and  the  imperfection  of  man,  if  brought  before  him  in 
judgment.  A  description  follows,  couched  in  the 
subTimest  poetry,  of  trie  mysterious  working  of  God 
in  nature,  which  is  too  subtile  for  us  to  trace  oat. 
**'  Lo,  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  him  not.  He  passeth 
on  also,  but  I  perceive  him  not."  As  little  are  wo 
able  to  explain  his  dealings  with  man.  He  sends 
destruction  and  the  sword,  and  seems  indifferent  noon 
whom  they  fall,  whether  on  tho  perfect  or  the  wicxed 
man.  '*  He  will  laugh  at  the  trial  of  the  innocent* 
And  '^  if  I  wash  myself  ever  so  pure,  it  will  not  move 
him,  for  he  would  immediately  pui^  me  in  the  ditch; 
therefore  my  afflictions  do  not  prove  me  guilty,  as  yoa 
suppose."  Once  more  he  falls  back  into  the  despond- 
ing complaint:  ''Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thoa 
shouldst  oppress;  that  thou  shouldst  despise  the  work 
of  thy  hands.?''  Nevertheless  he  is  sustained  by  a  con- 
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scioosness  of  sincenty  and  filial  love  to  Crod,  though 
there  struggles  within  him  a  general  consciousness  of 
imperfection.  And  this  human  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion again  show  themselves  in  his  passionate  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  conveyed  from  the  womb  to  the  gi*av6. 

Zophar  in  his  turn  steps  forward  on  the  field  of 
strife.  He  evinces  much  less  ability  and  amiability 
of  temper  than  the  other  two  friends.  If  in  the  be- 
ginning he  possessed  any  kindly  sympathy  towards 
the  fallen  man,  by  this  time  he  has  evidently  lost  it 
all ;  for  with  his  first  breath  he  rudely  charges  Job 
with  loquaciousness,  and  puts  a  false  construction 
upon  his  words.  **Thou  sayest,  thy  doctrine  is  pure ;" 
and  ''I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes.**  This  is  false,  as  he 
intended  it  to  be  understood.  Job  never  claimed  for 
himself  absolute  purity.  He  only  maintained  his  in- 
nocence of  specific  crimes  which  they  insinuated 
against  him  as  the  cause  of  his  terrible  calamities. 

Such  unfairness  in  reasoning,  and  presumption  in 
manners,  are  met  by  cutting  irony  from  Job;  "No 
doubt,  ye  are  very  clever  fellows,  and  when  you  die 
there  will  be  an  end  of  wisdom."  But  he  does  not 
indulge  himself  in  the  farther  use  of  this  figure  of 
s(>eech,  since  his  object  is  not  to  vex  and  annoy  his 
friends.  He  would  rather,  if  possible,  instruct  them ; 
for  they  had  given  no  signs  of  wisdom  superior  to 
his.  They  seem  to  have  but  one  idea,  and  to  think 
this  was  the  axis  on  which  the  universe  revolved. 
From  his  wider  experience,  and  truer  reading  of  the 
feasons  of  God's  providence,  Job  is  able  to  teach  them 
how  inscrutable  is  the  order  by  which  good  and  evil, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  are  distributed  among  men 
by  the  Great  Disposer  of  oil  things,  who  seems  to 
take  little  account  of  what  men  are,  evil  or  ffood. 
'^The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper, ....  and  helead- 
eth  away  counsellors  spoiled^  Yea,  he  increaseth 
nations  and  destroy eth  them.  He  enlargeth  nations 
and  straiteneth  them  again.  .  .  .  Mine  eye  hath  seen 
all  this,  mine  ear  hath  heard  and  unaeratood  it.*' 
"  Would  that  I  could  make  my  appeal  to  the  Almighty, 
for  ye  are  alt  physicians  of  no  value.''  Solemnly  he 
proceeds  to  place  before  his  disputatious  friends  the 
dread  majesty  and  the  impartial  justice  of  God,  in 
order  to  deter  them  from  continuing  to  defend  him 
by  arguments  which  he  knew  to  be  false.  Again  he 
turns  to  God,  l)egging  of  him  either  to  remove  his 
hand,  or  else  to  suffer  him  to  plead  his  cause  with 
him,  whereby  his  faith  would  be  strengthened.  Then 
his  voice  aeems  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  inquiry : 
"Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  boldest  me  for 
thine  enemy  ?  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and 
fro?  And  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?"  Once 
more,  too,  he  breaks  forth  in  melancholy  tones  ex- 
pressive of  the  sadness  of  man's  lot  on  the  earth : 
*'Mim  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
fall  of  trouble:  ....  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he?  He  resembles  not  the  tree,  which  will 
sprout  oat  again  even  if  its  branches  be  lopped  off;  but 
is  like  the  flood  which  the  sun  drieth  up.  Even  thus 
he  iieth  down  and  riseth  not."  The  thought  of  the 
grave  causes  him  to  break  out  in  a  vehement  cry  to 
God  to  hide  him  there,  until  his  wrath  be  past.  And 
for  a  moment  the  hope  of  another  life  after  death  seems 
to  play  like  sunlight  on  the  dai*k  doads  which  have 
gatnered  round  his  soul.  But  he  is  swayed  hither 
and  thither  by  the  stormy  passions  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  faith  and  doubt,  and  neither  is  able  to  gain  the 
complete  mastery  over  the  rest.  But  even  this  flick- 
ering hope  from  another  life  soon  subsides  into  strong 
complaints — the  strongest  in  which  he  has  yet  indul- 
ged— against  his  Maker,  for  his  excecsive  severity 
toward  the  sons  of  men:  "Thou  destroyest  the  hope 
of  man."    Thus  concludes  the  first  dialogue. 

(To  be  ejntinutd,) 


PAST  CHANGES  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF 

ABSTINENCE. 

Changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  material 
world.  The  very  rocks  crumble  down  and  wear  away. 
Monuments  of  brass  and  marble  fail  to  retain  the  re- 
cords committed  to  them.  Trees,  those  long  memo- 
rialists of  past  events,  proudly  looking  down  upon  the 
birth  and  death  of  many  generations,  themselves  grow 
old,  decay,  and  die.  Tlie  same  change  is  constantly 
at  work  in  the  body  of  man.  The  various  atoms  that 
compose  it,  at  any  given  time,  are  so  constantly  chang- 
ing, that  the  man  of  to-day  differs  from  the  man  of 
yesterday.  Human  institutions  undergo  like  muta- 
tions, and,  in  some  instances,  Divine  likewise. 

Scripture  leads  us  to  expect  changes.  Overtumings 
there  must  be  till  right  be  enthroned.  Even  the  arti- 
cles of  diet  used  by  Christians  are  represented  as 
among  the  things  that  may  be  changed,  if  the  evils 
springing  from  their  use  are  so  great  as  to  require 
this.  Paul  would  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  wine,  if 
these  were  found  to  injure  others ;  and  his  example  is 
presented  to  Christians  as  a  model  for  their  imitation. 
Scripture,  also,  depicts  a  coming  period,  when  love  to 
Grod  and  man  shall  exercise  more  power  than  it  has 
ever  done.  The  New  Testament  Church  is  denomi- 
nated the  kingdom  of  heaven,  apparently  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  laws  which  are  to  prevail  in 
the  church  above  and  below,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing identity  of  character. which  is  to  distinguish 
both;  but  wha^  in  its  matured  form — drunkenness 
—  now  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  may 
surely  hope  will  not  then  exist  in  the  church,  even  as 
a  germ  in  the  sliape  of  our  drinking  customs.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  we  look  to  the  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place  upon  the  earth,  or  to  the  assur- 
ance of  Scriptui*e  of  greater  and  still  more  glorious 
ones  to  come,  we  are  certainly  not  enthusiastic  in  con- 
cluding that  the  greatest  of  the  sacrifices  involved  in 
abandoning  the  drinking  customs  of  society  cannot 
necessarily  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  success  of 
the  abstinence  cause.  Changes  greater,  and  involv- 
ing gi^eater  sacrifices,  have  already  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope. And  whether  abstinence  prevail  or  not,  changes, 
involving  far  greater  sacrifices,  are  yet  to  be  borne  by 
Christian  men,  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
weal  of  their  fellows.  We  are  warring  against  a  hydra, 
indeed,  which  needs  all  the  strength,  courage,  and 
varied  weapons  of  attack  which  we  can  bring  to  bear 
against  him.  But  he  is  not  invulnerable,  nor  is  his 
strength  what  it  seems.  Poverty,  death,  and  disease, 
in  ever-varying  forms,  follow  in  his  track,  and  are 
known  to  do  so.  His  best  supporters,  if  without 
strength  to  break  his  yoke,  are  ready  to  curse  the 
monster  under  whose  cruel  land  galling  tyranny  they 
groan.  Where  we  can  succeed,  happiness,  and  com- 
fort, Jind  piety  follow  us;  and  everywhere  men  know 
this,  and  millions  bless  us,' and  pray  for  the  success  of 
our  efforts.  Let  it  then  be  held  as  a  fixed  principle, 
that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  Quixotic  undertaking. 
Efforts  need  faith  to  support  them — not  a  mere  expec- 
tation, but  a  belief  based  upon  evidence.  Such  evi- 
dence the  past  history  of  this  movement,  compared 
with  other  similar  movements,  supplies. 

The  success  of  the  abstinence  cause  is  not  now  theo- 
retic. It  has  been  tried.  Though  foundations  are 
so  difficult  to  lay,  that  a  work  begun  is  proverbially 
represented  as  half  done,  the  abstinence  reformation 
has  done  more  than  laid  a  foundation.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  have  joined  the  abstinence  league.  The 
complaints  of  judges  against  drunkenness  might  often 
be  mistaken  for  the  philippic  ofa  temperance  lecturer. 
In  royal  palaces  its  principles  have  be^n  enun- 
ciated, as  well  OS  in  the  nouses  of  Parliament^  and  in 
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the  great  church  tx>iirt8  of  the  Icingdom.  To  the  een- 
tre  of  thedease  mumeB  that  people  the  great  towns  ita 
warning  voice  has-veM^edv  and  over  the  whole  of  our 
sparsely-peopled  countiy  districts.  And  everywhere 
its  principles  are  acting  as  leaven  in  the  mass,  and 
working  vigorously.  The  oirde  of  its  influence  is 
constantly  widening.  Government  statistics  are  oon* 
firming  ita  conclusions.  It  is  now  admitted  that  no 
scheme,  of  reformation  which  does  not  include  tltis  ean 
be  effectual.  Temperance  reform,  like  every  winning 
cause,  is  increasing  in  its  demands.  The  young  are 
being  instructed  in  its  principles,  and  are  even  now 
the  seed  of  a  great  movement.  Persons  of  influence 
in  the  country  are  beginning  to  come  over  to  the  aide 
of  abstinence.  It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that 
no  other  social  movement  of  equal  magnitade,  de- 
manding so  much  personal  sacrifice,  has,  in  an  equally 
short  time,  met  with  so  large  an  amount  of  success. 
Though  the  distance  between  its  present  position  and 
the  goal  is  far  enough  to  prevent  any  of  its  support- 
ers from  stopping  in  the  race,  there  is  enough  to  en- 
courage the  least  hopeful  in  our  ultimate  success. 
Greatly  will  humanity  have  cause  to  bless  the  found- 
ers of  the  abstinence  movement  on  that  day.  To 
work,  then,  brothers!  that  is  our  present  mission. 
The  poeans  of  victory,  shout  them  who  may,  though  a 
more  pleasant,  are  a  £ELr  lesa  honourable  part  of  our 
undertaking.  So  work,  young  and  old,  till  the  battle 
is  gained ! — Weei^y  Journcd  of  the  Scottish  !femperance 
League. 

ELIJAH  AND  THE  PROPHETS  OF  BAAL. 

ALTnouGH  Elijah  slood  alone  when  he    essayed  to 

Cre  the  power  of  his  God,  while  the  prophets  of 
1  were  many,  yet  how  striking  was  his  faith  and 
stead&atness :  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  them  odl  upon 
their  god  first ;  and  why  ?  because  he  knew  that  loaal 
was  no  god,  but  that  the  God  whom  he  served  was 
able  to  make  his  power  known.  And  how  marvel- 
lously was  the  power  of  the  God  of  Elijah  displayed 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  while  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
after  all  their  calling,  cutting  themselves,  and  striving 
to  make  him  hear,  could  effect  nothing,  and  all  were 
obliged  to  confess,  "The  Lord  he  is  God:  the  Lord 
he  is  God."  Yea,  and  he  remaineth  to  be  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth ;  there  is  none  other ;  he  is  un- 
changed, and  will  have  a  people  to  fear  and  serve 
him,  even  though  they  may  be  surrounded,  as  Elijah 
wa9,  by  those  who  have  thrown  down  his  altars,  and 
slain  his  prophets  with  the  sword.  They,  too,  may 
think,  as  did  Elijah,  that  they  are  left  alone;  but  as 
they  remain  unmoved,  not  running  after  strange  gods, 
but  keepiug  their  eye  siogle  unto  the  Lord  alone,  they 
will  be  pi'eaerved  by  him,  and  at  times  his  power. will 
be  made  known  among  them,  to  their  comfort  and 
edification,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  may 
esteem  them  as  troublers  of  Israel. 

I  greatly  desire  that  the  faithful  ones  who  are  to 
be  found  among  Friends,  may  be  encoui*aged  to  hold 
on  their  way.  Give  not  back,  I  beseech  you,  though 
it  may  be  permitted  that,  like  the  three  of  old,  you 
shall  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  king^s  decree, 
and  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  or,  like  Daniel,  thrown 
into  the  lions'  den.  Proving  seasons  such  must  in- 
deed be !  yet  what  encouragement  is  there  in  the  re- 
flection, that  the  fire  waa  not  permitted  to  bum,  nor 
the  lions  to  tear  those  servants  of  the  Most  High : 
and  his  protecting  eare  is  still  over  all  his  dependent 
children,  and  he  will  make  a  way  for  their  deli- 
verance where  there  may  appear  to  be  no  way,  and 
as  they  patiently  abide  in  his  fear,  they  shall  know 
him  to  be  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  oui'  poor  Society  has  gone 


far  astray  from  the  path  in  which  it  was  designed  to 
have  walked^  and  wher^n  the  true  buvdea^beaxers  in 
it,  groan  under  of^reasioD,  beeaiue  so  many  of  the 
members  have  departed  ixova  primitive  pnnty  and 
aimplicity,  forsaken  their  firat  love,  and  in  meaaore 
bowed  their  knees  to  Baal ;  being  unwilling  to  be 
little  and  low,  and  of  no  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  rich  and  in  high  stations,  prefening  the 
periahing  things  of  time,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
world,  to  the  humble,  self-denying  patli  that  leads  to 
endless  bliss. 

But  let  us  not  put  our  confidence  in  a  brother  ora 
aiater,  and  say,  I  must  not  stand  in  opposition  to  this 
one  or  to  that,  lest  perhaps  we  may  be  found  tQmtog 
the  judgment  of  Truth  aside.  What  if  Daniel  l»d 
dcme  thus,  when  all  the  nobles  obtained  the  decree 
that  n<we  should  ^ask  a  petition  of  any  6od>or  man 
for  thirty  days,  save  of"  the  king  1  He  might  have 
escaped  the  lions'  den,  but  what  advantage  ooold  he 
have  gained  thereby  ?  The  lions  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  and  behold  how  be  waa  honoured,  both  he 
and  his  God.  Waa  not  this  the  fruit  of  hia  -stead- 
fiiatneaa ;  of  hia  being  unmoved  by  the  desigaa  of  evil 
men  1  Thia  is  the  honour  that  I  want  ua  all  to  seek 
— the  honour  that  comes  from  the  Father,  that  we,  as 
a  people,  may  again  come  up  into  that  purity  whieh 
BO  emmently  diatinguiahed  our  predecessors. 

O!  that  there  waa  a  willingnesa  amongst  us  to 
make  a  thorough  aelf-examination,  that  we  nught  see 
in  the  true  light  how  our  aecounts  stand,  and  whether 
we  are  filling  our  ranks  in  righteousness.  Sarely  it 
behoveth  every  one  to  be  upon  the  watch,  leat  we  be 
carried  away ;  for  a  day  is  coming  to  all,  when  the 
foundation  on  which  each  one  ia  building,  will  be 
tried,  whether  it  be  on  the  rock  or  on  the  sand,  and 
well  will  it  be  for  us  if  in  that  day  we  can  adopt  the 
language  of  the  prophet:—** The  Lord  ia  our  judge; 
the  Lord  ia  our  lawgiver ;  the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he 
will  save  us." — Philadelphia  Friend, 


ANTI-SLAVERY  ITEMS. 


True  Charactbr  of  UinTBD  States  Slavxrt.— 
A  **  man  and  a  brother*'  may,  in  the  slave-holding 
States  of  America,  not  only  be  bought,  sold,  and 
mortgaged,  aeized  for  his  maater's  debts,  and  traaft- 
mitted  by  inheritance  or  will,  but,  being  property,  can 
possess  himself  of  no  pix>perty  whatever.  The  mem- 
oera  of  his  body,  even,  are  not  his  own.  The  NcUckei 
Free  Trader  published  the  following  advertisement: — 
**  Found :  A  negioe*8  head  waa  picked  up  on  the  rail- 
road yesterday,  which  the  owner  can  have  by  calling 
at  this  oflice,  on  paying  for  this  advertisement^  The 
head  may  have  been  of  use  to  the  maater  of  the  vic- 
tim as  evidence  in  establishing  a  claim  againat  the 
railway  company  for  the  destruction  of  his  propertif. 
Slaves  cannot  make  any  contract ;  even  marriage  is 
i  no  more  a  solemnity  nor  a  bond  among  Uiem  than 
parentage  is  among  the  lower  animals.  The  aaaocia- 
tion  which  takes  place  among  slaves,  and  ia  called 
marriage,  being  properly  designated  co$ii%tbemiumy  is 
a  relation  which  has  no  sanctity,  and  to  which  no 
civil  righta  are  attached.  Their  ofibpring  ia  the  prcK 
perty  of  their  masters,  as  Ibals  and  calves  would  be. 
Therefore  the  slave  haa  no  marital  righta — ^ao  paren- 
tal rights — no  fiirailv  rights — no  educational  xighte. 
He  hM  no  sort  of  redress  against  his  master;  becauae, 
being  a  chattel  or  article  of  property,,  he  cannot  be 
legaUy  injured  by  his  maater,  who  may  feed  or  fiyniah 
him — keep  him  clothed  or  unclothed— hooaeless  or 
housed — at  his  own  convenience  or  pleasure;  and  if  he 
prove  re.ractory,  he  may  kill  him  with  inponi^* 
His  relation:!  to  the  state  are  of  the  same  character. 
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A  skive  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  civil  suit.  Hie  testi* 
mooy  ia  rejected  in  tlte  law  conirta.  Not  only  may 
his  master  always  forbid  his  being  educated  and  re- 
cetTinff  religions  instruction,  but  the  government  steps 
in  witn  direct  probibidone  of  its  own.  Emancipation 
is  obstructed  by  all  kinds  of  obstructions,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  some  States  actually  forbid  the  abolition 
of  filaveiy. — Dioken^  Jfoiuehold  Words, 

BhkYERY  AND  Relioiok. — Slaveholders  employ  re- 
ligion to  urge  and  restrain  their  victims;  wliips  and 
c&ins  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Slaves  are  not 
baptized  without  the  consent  of  their  '^ owners."  The 
church-book  records  to  wliom  the  slave  belongs,  and 
those  who  ran  away  are  excluded  for  disobeying  Qoo^ 
The  supremacy  of  ^vezy  gives  tone  to  every  prayer, 
hymUt  and  sermon  in  the  ^ve  states,  with  some  few 
exceptions.  The  minister  who  departs  from  this  im- 
peiils  his  life.  When  I  was  in  Kentucky,  only  one 
minister  besides  myself  preached  against  slavery,  and 
now  in  that  ssote  there  are  but  three.  For  a  moment^ 
permit  me  to  rekit  to  the  Baptists: — In  the  slave  states, 
they  have  ministers,  8703;  members,  518,000 — com- 
prising slaveholders,  15,000;  slaves,  100,000;  nan-slave- 
holders, 403|p00.  Baptists,  including  the  Campbel- 
ites,  hold  226,000  skves.  Against  this,  the  100,000 
Baptist  slaves  dare  offer  no  remonstrance ;  the  free- 
coloured  Baptists,  an  equal  number,  are  in  equal  fear. 
Aboot  200  white  Baptists  may  show  disapprobation 
of  slavery;  the  remaining  302,800  non-siaveholding 
Baptists  in  the  slave  states  give  it  their  full  and  uni- 
form  support.  There  are  fifteen  weekly  and  five 
monthly  Baptist  papers  published  in  the  slave  states, 
— all  defending  slavery  as  a  heaven-ordaiued  institu- 
tion ;  the  press  and  palpit  reflect,  as  well  as  create, 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  churches.  To  the  extent 
of  their  memberships  in  the  slave  states,  the  other 
religions  denominations  are  equally  guilty  in  support- 
lug  slavery.  These  have  impressed  their  own  moral 
likenesses  on  their  co-religious  brethren  in  the  free 
states,  and  unless,  by  some  means,  these  churches  are 
to  be  reformed,  I  see  but  little  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  that  this  can  be  broughtabout, 
especially  by  the  agency  of  the  English  religious  bo- 
dies. Let  each  aim  to  purify  its  co-religious  brethren 
fit>m  slavery;  and  though  now,  in  America,  it  is  reli- 
giously honourable,  it  shall  become  religiously  dis- 
graceful, after  which  it  cannot  exist  an  hour.—  Itet- 
ter  of  E.  lifcukewi, — ManeheaUr  Examiner  and  Times, 
September,  1856. 

Evert  fnend  of  the  slave  should  be  careful  to  enter- 
tain right  views  on  this  subject,  for  many  have  erred 
ia  reference  to  it.  Many  have  dwelt  upon  the  physi- 
cal cruelties  involved  in  the  system,  as  constituting 
iis  great  sin  and  wrong.  Uncte  Tom  in  the  hands  of 
Legree  has  been,  in  their  eyes,  a  thrillinc  illustration 
of  slavery.  In  the  house  of  St.  Clare  he  made  his 
neai*e8t  approach  to  the  condition  of  freedom,  seem- 
ingly, to  them.  But  under  both  he  was  equally  a 
chaUd:  and  it  is  this  sole  condition  that  contains  all 
the  moral  degradation  that  can  be  inflicted  on  man  as 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  It  is  as  the  slave  of  the  bril- 
liaut,  generous,  careless  St.  Clare,  that  we  see  on  the 
forehead  of  the  sable  saint  the  deepest  mark  of  humi- 
liation. He  was,  in  all  the  comforts  of  that  mansion, 
a  chattd.  In  the  enlightened  eyes  of  his  indulgent 
master,  there  were  virtues  in  the  negro  Christian 
which  the  brutal  master  did  not  recognize,  and  for 
which  he  would  not  pay.  But  St.  Clare  saw  them : 
St.  Clare  paid  for  them.  The  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  bondman's  heart — his  Christian  graces — 
his  daily  walk  and  communion  with  the  Saviour — 
his  life  of  prayer,  faith,  love — ^the  ever-present  evidence 


and  aaranmoe  of  hia  aeseptanoe  with  God,  and  all  his 
graat  and  glowing  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality^*^ 
were  all  so  many  distxnot  pecuniary  vahies  in  the  eyes 
of  St  Glaie,  and  he  paid  for  them  liberally,  after  the 
estimation  of  the  auction-block.  H  e  chateilized  these 
Divine  afctributsa  and  inflnenoes.  He  paid  virtually 
two  dtstinot  pricee  for  Uncle  Tom— one  for  his  bone 
and  mnsde,  as  a  physical  being,  another  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  working  and  shining  in  his  soul.  In  this  is 
the  great,  unipeakable  sm  of  skveiy.  It  ia  the  great- 
est blasphemy  that  can  be  perpetrated  against  God 
and  his  creature,  man.  It  not  only  outrages  and  de- 
grades humanity,  but  hurls  the  most  aggi^vated  in- 
sult at  the  Divine  nature.  It  not  only  sells  the  Lord 
of  life  andplory  on  the  auetion-block,  in  the  person 
of  the  slave,  but  sells  in  him,  under  the  same  hammer, 
the  Holy  Ghost  itself.  Thefallen  imageof  God— broad- 
shouldered,  strong,  and  hardy— as  a  physical  being, 
will  bring  1000  dollars  in  the  market.  This  is  the 
purchase-price  of  that  humanity  in  him,  in  the  very 
like  of  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  accomplished 
the  redemption  of  the  world  on  Calvary.  But  let  the 
Holy  Spirit  make  him  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  fill  his  soul  with  all  the  graees  and  beatitudes  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  and  the  man-seller  will  knock 
him  off  to  St.  Clare  for  1600  doUaxs.  Herein  is  the 
great  sin  of  slavery,  and  it  can  never,  never  be  modi- 
ged.— JKiAw  BurnU, 

Do  you  ask  me  why  slavery  is  so  powerful?  Why 
the  dominion  of  tyranny  and  wrong  are  so  extensive? 
Do  you  ask  why  she  towers  her  giant-form  and  gives 
battle  to  ti-uth  and  freedom,  mocking  God  and  set- 
ting men  at  defiance,  trampling  justice  under  foot,  and 
making  mercy  a  flying  fugitive?  I  answer,  Because 
she  has  sought,  and,  alasl  she  has  found,  a  stronghold 
in  the  church,  some  of  whose  priests  have  enlisted 
under  the  despot's  banner,  and  become  able  and  zear 
lous  "  apologists  for  tyramiy.''  They  have  oulled 
down  religion  to  their  own  low  level,  and  blMphem^ 
the  Book  of  God  to  justify  deeds  at  which  luigels 
might  weep.  They  have  been  silent  when  they  should 
have  spoken  boldlv  and  londly  againi*  oppression— 
have  smiled  when  they  should  have  frowned— have 
approved  where  they  should  have  censured.  Ol 
were  the  chnrch  what  she  might  and  oucht  to  be, 
what  God  would  have  her  be,  she  would  cast  out 
that  accursed  spirit,  and  lend  her  power  and  influence 
in  teaching  men  the  snbUme  precept  of  oiu-  great  lie- 
deemer  :-**  And  all  thmgs  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.  Let 
the  church  do  her  duty!  Let  her  be  faithful ;  let  her 
ministers  cry  and  testify  against  slavery;  let  them  de- 
nounce it  as  accureed  of  God,  and  proclaim  hberty 
to  the  captive."  Liberty  for  soul  and  body  till  the 
seraph  choir  shall  respond-"  Where  thd  Spint  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."— iAiry  Lue^  Dewenap. 

Bailwats  in  Ambrica.— J.  F.  Jobson,  a  clergyman, 
durincr  his  late  visit  to  the  United  States,  was  one 
day  tmvelling  by  rail,  when  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man  were  driven  up  to  the  st^on  m  their  own 
carriage,  and  by  their  servant  in  livery.  They  took 
their  pl^  in  the  car  where  Mr.  Jobson  sa^  and  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  them.  He  found 
them  polite  and  very  intelligent,  and  he  became  much 
interested  in  his  companions,  the  rather  as  he  pei- 
ceived  there  was  a  slight  tinge  of  "colour  on  their 
skin.  Presently,  however,  the  conductor  came  up  to 
the  car,  and  asking  them  with  a  frown  what  they 
did  there,  beckoned  them  to  follow  him.  Though  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  greatly  mortified,  they 
obeyed  at  once.  A  minute  afterwaixis  Mr.  Jobsonsaw 
the  conductor  agam,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
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with  "his  friends.*'  "Your  friends,"  was  the  reply* 
"who  were  they?**  "The  lady  and  gentleman  who 
were  in  this  carriage."  "lisdy  and  gentleman! — 
they  had  no  right  here."  "Tell  me  where  you  have 
placed  them"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  "I  was  very  much 
interested  in  couyersing  with  them,  and  I  will  go  to 
them."  They  had  been  put  into  the  luggage  ear,  and 
to  the  luggage  car  Mr.  Jobson,  like  a  right-liearted 
Englishman,  followed  hia  "friends."  May  every 
Englishman  who  visits  America  act  in  the  same 
spirit. — The  Watchman  aiid  Wedeyan  Adveiiiser, 


Thk  Anti-Slavery  Enterpribb.— From  Charles 
Sumnei**s  gi*and  and  powerful  oration  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Enterprise,  recently  delivered  in  New  York, 
we  extract  the  following  passage,  which  we  hope 
many  of  our  readers  will  commit  to  memory,  or, 
better,  commit  to  action:— "One  may  act  in  one  way, 
and  another  in  another  way,  but  all  must  act.  Pro- 
vidence is  felt  through  individuals ;  the  dropping  of 
water  wears  away  the  rock ;  aud  no  man  can  be  so 
humble  or  poor  as  to  be  excused  from  this  work, 
while  to  all  happy  in  genius,  fortune,  or  fame,  it 
makes  a  special  appeal  Here  is  room  for  the  strength 
of  Luther,  and  the  sweetness  of  Melancthou ;  for  the 
wisdom  of  age,  and  the  ardour  of  youth ;  for  the 
judgment  of  the  statesman,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator ;  for  the  grace  of  the  scholar,  and  the  aspiration 
of  the  poet ;  for  the  learning  of  the  professor,  and  the 
skill  of  the  lawyer;  for  the  exnortation  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  press ; .  for  the 
various  energy  of  the  citizen,  and  the  abounding 
symx)athy  of  woman." — Anti-Slavery  Pilot. 


NEGRO  INSURRECTION. 


'A  DESPATCH  from  Louisville,  United  States,  of  the 
20th  December,  says — "  Tfie  RusselvtUe  Herald  states 
that  the  uegro  insurrection  excitement  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Volney  and  Gordons ville.  A 
nuraber^of  negroes  had  been  ari*csted.  A  negro  in 
one  of  the  iron-works  in  Tennessee  said,  he  knew  all 
about  the  plot,  but  woi^d  die  before  he  would  tell. 
He  thereupon  received  750  lashes,  from  which  he  died. 
At  Cadiz,  Trig  County,  Kentucky,  a  free  negro  was 
hung,  after  beinff  tried  by  a  Vigilance  Committee. 
There  are  a  number  more  injaii,  some  of  whom  will  be 
hung.  Judge  Cook  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  court 
for  Christmas-day.  Excitment  runs  very  high.  A 
dbtinguished  senator  in  Congress,  from  Tennessee, 
has  lost  10,000  dollars  by  the  panic,  nine  of  his  slaves 
having  been  hung,  for  supposed  complicity  in  the 
imagined  insurrection. 

"If  an  insurrection  should  finally  break  out,  it  will 
be  caused  more  by  the  rigorous*  measures  of  late 
adopted  by  the  slave  owners,  than  from  any  precon- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  slaves." 


THE  CUBAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

We  have  been  informed  by  a  person  who  is  attached 
to  the  schooner  Emily,  now  in  this  port)  from  the 
Grand  Caymanas,  that  an  American  brigantine,  named 
Xehemia  Hans,  arrived  at  that  island  about  a  month 
ago,  after  having  landed  ^ptf  hundred  and  eighty-four 
slaves  in  Cuba.  She  bought  at  the  Caymanas*  170 
tons  of  guano,  at  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  employed 
eleven  men,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  mouth  for 
the  chief  mate,  thirty  dollars  each  for  the  second  mate 
and  boatswain,  and  twenty-five  dollars  each  for  com- 
mon seamen.  It  was  evident  that  the  Nehemia  Hans 
was  about  returning  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  another 
cxtgcf  of  human  beings,  as  the  captain  purcliased  a 


large  quantity  of  provisions,  poultry,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a 
lot  of  turtle.  Truly,  the  slave-tradera  are  becoming 
more  and  more  emboldened,  when  they  fearlessly 
enter  a  British  port,  and  employ  British  subjects  to 
assist  them.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  authorities 
at  head-quarters  in  Spanish  Town  will  adopt  mea- 
sures that  will  in  future  render  nugatory  any  further 
attempt  to  hire  seamen  at  the  Caymanas,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  infamous  traffia — Falmonth  {Jamaica), 
Post,  Dec.  9th. 


REFLECTIONS  BY  A  TOUNO  FEMALE, 


FOUXD 


AT  THE  AGE  OF  BSTEIITBK5. 
AUOXQBl    UER    PAPBBS    APTKB    Usa    DECEASE, 


To  the  Emtors  o/Tub  British  Fribnu. 
Dear  Fribnds, — ^The  inclosed  reflections  are  worthy 
of  a  wide  circulation  in  our  Society.  They  have  a 
peculiar  claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  young,  hav- 
ing been  written  under  circumstances  so  odculated  to 
test  the  foundation  aud  nature  of  true  religion  and 
worship,  by  one  in  the  morning  of  life.  In  the  hope 
that  you  will  give  them  a  place  in  your  forthcoming 
number  of  The  Britith  Friend,  I  am,  with  love,  your 
friend,  G. 

^bout  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  remember  feeling  a 
great  resignation  and  sweetness.  I  think  I  then  knew 
what  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  the  words,  ^  the  silence 
of  the  flesh  ;'*  a  feeling  very  difficult  to  attain,  bat 
which,  I  am  convinced,  every  true  Christian  must 
strive  for  till  it  is  attained. 

For  many  months  past  I  have  believed  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  do  so — to  endeavour  to  feel  a  mental  stillness, 
or  a  total  resignation  of  feeling  and  cessation  from 
thinking,  and  in  this  state  to  wait  for  the  influences  of 
Divine  grace  and  truth  on  the  heart.  When  we  at- 
tain this  stillness,  the  Holv  Spirit  directs  us  what  to 
do,  what  to  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray ;  and  shows  us 
when  vocal  supplication  is  required  of  us,  aud  when 
secret  mental  prayer  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Father 
of  spirits. 

I  have  often  felt  anxious  to  know  what  is  real  re- 
ligion, and  have  entreated  my  heavenly  Guide  to  lead 
me  into  it,  however  painful  a  surrender  of  heart  and 
life  may  be ;  for  witnout  that  there  is  no  true  and 
lasting  peace  to  be  found,  and  no  preparation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence  in  a  state  of  perfect 
holiness  hereafler.  I  have,  at  different  times,  been 
desirous  to  know  whether  that  profession  in  which  I 
have  been  educated  is  the  right  one  for  me  to  retain, 
aud  whether  any  other  form  of  worship  could  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  from  me.  I  never  made  use  of  vo- 
cal supplication  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  my  secret 
prayera  were  accepted  by  Him  who  knew  the  sin- 
cerity in  which  thev  were  addressed.  After  waiting  to 
be  instructed,  my  desires  are  at  length  fully  answered, 
for  inward  revelation  assures  me  that  mine  must  be  a 
religion  of  stillness  and  total  resignation  of  self;  that 
whether  the  feelin|r  of  devotion  excited  be  that  of 
praver,  praise,  gi*atitude,  or  adoration,  I  must  be  im- 
mediately influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  before  I 
can  feel  union  and  communion  with  my  heavenly 
Father,  which  (whether  words  are  used  or  not)  alone 
constitute  the  essence  of  true  worship.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  whatever  the  outward  form  of  worship 
may^  be,  the  only  true  and  acceptable  offering  is  a 
sacrifice  of  the  heart;  and  the  more  I  feel  of  a  devo- 
tional spirit  the  more  I  am  led  to  be  still,  and  not  to 
look  for  instrumental  aid,  for  I  feel  that  Christ,  the 
iuwai-d  Teacher  and  Comforter,  is  all-sufficient,  and 
that  he  is  waiting  to  do  me  good.    In  these  precious 
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moments  I  should  feel  any  ministry  a  burden,  tfaa^ 
was  not  prompted  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  for  any  but  such  ministry  must^ 
break  that  inward  stillness  in  which  the  Divine  will 
is  shown  to  us,  and  heavenly  consolations  are  adminis- 
tered. I  often  keep  silence  (mentally),  that  I  may  re- 
DOW  my  strength,  then  I  mount  as  on  eagles'  wings. 
Till  within  the  last  year  I  knew  bat  little,  if  any,  of 
this  stillness,  and  my  devotions  consisted  chiefly  of 
supplication  and  praise,  and  sometimes  of  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Now,  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
perhaps  of  death  (being  in  a  very  precarious  state),  I 
feel  confirmed  in  the  assurance  that  in  mental  silence 
only  is  to  be  felt  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  union  with 
our  Maker,  which  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Christian's 
only  hope  and  confidence  in  the  solemn  and  certain 
hour  of  dissolution. 


ALMS-nOUSES. 
To  the  Editobs  ofTnit  British  Frixscd. 

Esteemed  Friexds, — I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  a  small  space  in  your  columns,  if  yon  will  kindly 
permit  me  so  to  do,  having,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  been  desirous  of  addressing  ,a  few  lines  to 
those  of  my  friends  who  may  be  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  wealth,  more  especially  those  who  have 
no  very  near  relatives  to  whom  to  leave  their  pro- 
perty. 

I  apprehend  there  are  but  few  localities  where  the 
poor  do  not  claim  our  care  and  assistance,  and  it  has 
often  struck  me  that  the  erection  of  alms-houses,  to 
be  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  the  aged, 
would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  this  class,  who  seem 
cspeclaUy  to  claim  our  attention,  whilst  the  lasting 
benefit  likely  to  be  derived  therefrom,  would  be  very 
great — being  an  abiding  comfort,  may  I  not  say,  to 
'thousands  in  the  decline  of  life,  calling  forth  at  the 
same  time  their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
all  good ;  and  would  it  not  also,  my  dear  friends,  be 
cause  on  our  part  of  thankfulness,  for  being  the  per- 
mitted instruments  of  good  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
who  with  ourselves  are  alike  children  of  one  common 
Parent? — I  remain,  your  friend  sincerely,       C.  V. 

IH  Montk,  1857. 


TUB  MAimiAGE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  Tns  BRrrisa  Frirxd. 

Dbab  Friendbj — I  perceive  from  your  last  that  "R." 
has  quite  misunderstood  my  meaning,  as  to  the  power 
of  the  church  to  bind  and  loose.  I  will  therefore  en- 
deavour, ia  love  I  hope,  to  set  him  right. 

He  saya  that  I  avow  myself  one  with  the  i)ope  in 
such  belief. 

Suppose  I  were  to  argue  thus : — The  pope  professes 
to  belief  iu  a  future  state ;  the  Society  of  Friends  pro- 
fess to  believe  iu  a  future  state  :  Therefore  the  Society 
is  one  with  the  pope.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  re- 
ply? The  Bup{K)seti  oneness  consists  of  wora^  only. 
The  pope's  future  is  disfigured  with  the  dream  of 
purgatory;  therefore  the  assumed  coincidence  does 
not  exist. 

In  like  manner,  I  assure  your  correspondent,  that 
his  coincidenoe  is  one  of  mere  wordsj  not  of  tJiinffs; 
for  by  binding  and  loosing,  I  understand  simply 
giving  liberty  to  act,  or  restraining  from  action. 

Your  correspondent  himself  evidently  believes  that 
Friends  possess  such  a  power,  or  why  does  he  wish 
them  to  "loose"  their  discipline  as  to  marriage  ? 

The  pope  is  chief  inquisitor^  and  surely,  m  connected 


with  that  horrid  tribunal,  the  simple  definition  of 
binding  and  loosing  now  given,  would  not  satisfy 
him. 

Moreover,  the  pope  would  not,  I  suppose,  define 
the  word  "church^^  as  a  Friend  would.  With  Robert 
Barclay,  I  would  consider  it  to  mean  those  *'  whose 
hearts  are  united  in  the  same  love,  and  their  under- 
standings informed  in  the  same  truths." 

I  am  willing  also  to  lay  due  stress  on  the  word  "vtf,*' 
in  the  quotation  of  the  Saviour's  own  words :  **  What- 
soever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  hea- 
ven," &c, — namely,  "  Ve  who  have  forscJceti  all  and 
followed  fne"  not  "  Ye  who  mind  earthly  thiiig%^*  of 
whatever  age  or  denomination. 

Allow  me  to  quote  here  a  few  words  from  the  sen- 
tence objected  to,  and  to  place  them  in  italics,  which 
will  clearly  show  their  anti-papal  tendency :—"  While 
the  Romans  remained  epirituall^  alive,  they  had,  in 
common  with  other  churches,  the  power  to  bind  and 
loose  in  holu  discipline. " 

I  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  general  question,  and, 
without  professing  to  be  infallible,  ask  Friends  to  let 
them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Objection, — ^'The  affections  cannot  be  imprisoned 
within  ecclesiastical  boundaries.*' 

Answer. — Robert  Barclay  says,  "A  man  ought  not 
to  prefer  his  own  private  love  to  the  good  of  the 
Body." 

Besides,  when  people  know  before  hand  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  marrying  are  inadmissible,  thej/  don*t 
suffer  their  affections  to  winder  in  that  direction :  so 
that  a  right  restriction  is  a  true  blessing.  Even  a 
Jew  will  not  let  his  love  wander  after  a  Gentile,  be- 
cause he  is  brought  up  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
suitable. 

Why  should  Friends  have  less  love  for  their  prin- 
ciples than  Jews  for  theirs  ? 

The  wisdom  of  resting  the.burdcn  of  disownment 
on  the  manner  of  marri/ingy  and  not  on  tfie  character 
of  the  person  married^  appears  thus  : — A  marries  a 
man  who  is  not  a  Friend.  He  lives  some  300  or  400 
miles  off.  No  one  of  A's  meeting  knows  anything 
about  him ;  but,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  the 
meeting  would  be  called  on  to  decide  wnether  A*s  hus- 
band is  a  'Wital  Christian"  or  not,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  A's  disownment  could  be  settled. 

Would  not  such  sittings  in  judgment  on  the  pietv 
of  those  not  members,  bring  us  iuto  hot  water  with 
persons  of  other  denominations  ? 

Objection. — A  Friend  ought  not  to  be  married  by 
a  priest;  but  a  registry-office  mam  age  is  different 

Amwer.—^ln  the  words  of  William  Penn)  **  Neither 
the  priest  nor  the  magistrate  can  rightly  join  man 
and  woman  in  marriage." 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this : — Either  the  non- 
member  whom  a  Friend  wishes  to  marry  professes 
with  us,  or  does  not.  If  not,  most  Friends  nbw  ap- 
pear to  allow  that  disownment  would  be  proper ;  but 
if  such  non-membeV  does  profess  to  be  attached  to 
our  principles,  and  such  attachment  is  real,  why  not 
join  us  in  membership?  Where,  then,  is  the  need  of 
alteration  ? — I  am,  your  friend, 

\st  Monthy  Wth,  1857.  A  Mkmber. 

P,  8, — The  alteration  pleaded  for  appears  to  be  this : 
— To  take  from  Friends  the  power  of  disownment  for 
marrying  out,  provided  the  person  married  attended 
m3etings  previously  to  marriage,  and  continues  to 
attend  afterwards.  Granting,  however,  that  Friends 
should  have  power  reserved  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
is  not  this  a  novelty  in  our  discipline?  Doubtless, 
cases  have  occurred,  in  all  sections  of  the  discipline, 
in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  n\eeting  to  stop  at  deal- 
ing, and  not  proceed  to  disownment;  but  to  take 
away  the  power  by  such  legislation  beforehand,  is 
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quite  another  ^hing.  Thus,  to  Tentnre  on  new  and 
untried  ground,  may  prove  to  be  plaotng  the  foot,  not 
on  a  rock,  but  on  a  dangerous  bog. 

Either  an  act  of  diBeit)line  has  the  Divine  lanetion 
or  it  has  not  If  it  has,  where  is  the  diificnlty  of 
believing  that  udiat  the  •*  church,"   or  religiously- 

fft^ered  meeting,  has  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in 
eaven?  Take  the  verse^  Matthew  xviii.  18,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  its  context  in  ver.  20 :— "  Where  twoor  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them ;" — ^the  conduaion  seems  clear,  that 
what  is  thus  done  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ, 
is  as  done  by  Christ  himself.  He  is  the  door,  the 
church  his  passive  instrument. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  comparing  disown- 
ment  with  capital  punishment.  Thei-e  are  in  both 
certainly  the  extreme  power  possessed — the  one  in  re- 
ligious society,  the  otner  in  political.  But  there  is 
this  manifest  difference — a  man  killed  can  never  be 
revived.  The  sentence  is  irrevocablej  not  so  with 
disownment.  ^  Of  hopeless  and  final  exoommunicsi- 
tion  the  Scriptures  know  nothing ;"  and  we  may  hope 
the  Society  of  Friends  will  never  presume  to  pass  a 
sentence  which  cannot  be  loosed  when  the  offender 
repents. 

DESTITUTION  IN  THE  HIODLANDS. 

To  tJte  Editobs  o/Tas  BaiTisa  Faiexd. 

Bespected  FaiEKDS,— »Tour  correspondent^  D.  Boas, 
in  his  letter  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of 
your  paper,  seems  to  me  unwarrautablv  to  censure 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  and  charge  him  with  heartlessness 
and  cruelty. 

The  Dr.  gives  the  government  returns  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  in  which,  by  some  means,  there  is  an  error ; 
but  surely  this  charge  for  thus  doing  is  not  to  be  laid 
to  him. 

On  turning  over  tife  leaves  of  Betd's  Temperance 
Cyclopedia^  a  day  or  two  ago^  my  eye  fell  accidently 
on  the  very  same  sUUetnents  with  regard  to  the  Belief 
Fund,  as  Dr.  Lees  makes  (though  rather  differently 
worded),  extracted  from  Chambers'  Journal,  under 
date  ''March  6,''  1852. 

It  is  thus  dear  then,  that  Dr.  Lees  oi]^ht  not  to 
have  the  blame  laid  upon  him  for  insertiog  the  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  whisky  drinking  in  his  essay ; 
authorized  as  they  are  by  a  periodical  published  in 
Scotland,  and  indorsed  by  the  editor  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Cyclopedia — himself  a  Sootchmai^' 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  Dr.  Lees  would  not  re- 
sort to  '^foiir*  means  to  advance  the  cause  in  which 
he  so  zealously  laboura  There  are  facts  with  regsaed 
to  pauperism  and  destitation,  independently  of  the 
distress  in  the  Highlands,  which  will  fully  uphold 
the  views  he  advocates. — I  am,  your  friend,  respect- 
fully, 

James  Abbatt. 

Bolton,  1st  Mouthy  IQth,  1857. 


ALLEGED  WHISK Y-DRINKLNO  IN  THE  HIGH. 

LANDS. 

To  the  Editor^  ^Tuk  British  Frxrkd. 

DxAR  SiBs^ — As  I  pomioan  neither  ubiquity  nor  om- 
nisoieuoe,  I  am,  like  other  writers,  necessarily  depend* 
ent  for  much  of  my  information  on  the  testimony  of 
others.  I  presume  that  amongst  the  highest  sources 
of  information  I  must  place  government  retuma  and 
the  Quarierfy  Review^  on  all  subjeets  where  there  Is  no 
apparent  motive  for  distorting  truth.  Convinced  of 
my  own  liability  to  be  deceiv^  by  fidse  information, 
I  solicited  eorrectton  on  the  very  back  of  my  title 
page,  from  any  reader  who  should  detect  any  error  in 
my  volvaM  (of  336  pages).    I  eofild  have  no  motive 


"  Mt  Dear  Doctor  Lees, — I  regret  exceedingly  that 
I  did  not  sooner  notice  the  paragraph  of  which  Mr. 
Boss  complains.  Had  I  done  so^  I  snould.  bave  sug- 
gested an  alteration. 

**  1  know  Cantyre  well,  and  can  confidently  inform 
you  both  as  to  Pennants  time,  and  as  to  the  time 
spoken  of  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  In  the  fbrmer 
time,  which  was  one  of  smuggling,  no  doubt  the 
whisky  was  made  for,  and  regularly  shipped  to  the 
Lowlands— this  shipping  taking  place  first^  very  ap- 
propriately, at  Orogport,  Skipness,  Tarbert,  Campbel- 
town, Southend,  &c.,  all  on  the  east  const.  Ana  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  smuggling  trade  was 
the  turning  out,  in  regular  cavalcades,  of  the  naiivesy 
with  horses,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty,  with 
two  casks  on  each,  to  cross  the  hills  from  1^  west 
side.  It  was  on  such  occasions  that  they  and  the 
excise  mostly  came  in  contact.  Now  the  distillatioii 
is  done  in  Campbeltown,  and  the  product^  undoubtedly, 
sent  out  of  the  country  (excepting  to  a  very  incon- 
siderable extent),  by  means  of  tnree  powerful  steamers, 
whose  principal  outward  cai^oes  are  whisky.  All 
the  public-houses  in  Cantyre  "would  not  keep  one  of 
the  twenty-five  distUleries  ^oing  fbr  two  weeks. 

*'In  Isiay,  where  I  was  m  1848,  nothing  could  he 
more  absuid  than  to  talk  of  whisky  being  bought  by 


-for  misHrtating  fiicts,  or  libtiling  the  Highlanders. 
Mr.  Donald  Imss,  I  find, -instead  of  calmly  painting 
out  to  me  what  he  says  is  an  -error,  so  tiiat  I  might 
have  rectified  it  (as  I  desired)  in  the  second  edition — 
now  too  late — ^hotly  aocosos  me  of  ''heartless  emelty" 
and  '^calumny ! "  Heartless  cruelty  to  plead  against 
the  destruction  of  the  Higfalandera'  food!  True 
charity,  /think. 

Whether  what  was  true  in  Pennant's  time  is  still 
true,  does  not  affsct  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
(section  22)  where  his  testimony  is  cited ;  and  Mr. 
Boss  might  have  seen,  that  if  it  had  been  my  porpese 
to  calumniate,  I  might  have  used  the  fiict  of  the  60,000 
bolls  of  barley  now  desti*oyed  with  great  efiTect.  The 
error  of  t\ie^  excise  returns  and  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view I  shall  be  happy  to  eoirect,  by  changing  j£lO,800 
into  the  admitted  sum,  i;6,300.  Whether  the  chief  of 
that  amount  is  consumed  by  resident  Lowlanders  is  a 
matter  into  which  I  shall  specially  inquire.  No  one 
will  rejoice  more  than  myself- to  leam  that  in  Mull 
and  Skye  the  people  do  not  habitually  drink  whisky^ 
and  destroy  the  food  to  make  it  one  year,  for  want  of 
which  they  starve  and  demand  charity  the  n^xt.  We 
know  that  it  was  once  so  in  unhappy  Ireland ;  I  hope 
it  is  no  longer  so  in  the  Highlands,  but  I  must  have 
stronger /a«to  than  any  given  by  Mr.  Boss  in  order  to 
justify  the  hope.  He  is  sipgalarly  imfortunate  in  his 
logic  of  disproof.  For  example,  '^  In  a  famine  year, 
the  jail  of  Irortree  was  empty.**  But  surely  a  famine 
year  is  precisely  the  year  when  they  cannot  get  the 
whisky.  But  why  a  famine  y^r,  if  the  surplus  grain 
had  not  been  distilled  into  whisky  the  previous  not 
famine  years?  What  ^the  greatest  fault"  of  the 
Highlanders  may  be  Mr.  Boss  may  know;  all  that 
fiicts,  and  some  observation  amount  them,  authorize 
me  to  believe  is,  that  the  destruction  of  food  involved 
in  their  habitual  use  of  whisky  has  much  to  do  with 
their  improvidence,  indolence,  and  want.  Mr.  Boss 
denies  that  they  are  "  over-fond**  of  whisky,  and  yet 
"  is  proud  to  say  their  taste  for  whisky  is  ffiving  way 
every  day  \ " — Yours  truly,  F.  B.  Lees. 

Jan,  6, 1867. 

IL 

Leeds,  Jantuiry,  9, 1857. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  received  the  following,  in  reply  i 

to  my  inquiries,  from  a  friend  who  has  resided  in  the  ' 

Highlands;  and  I  hasten  to  make  the  fiicts  kao 
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from  personal  observation,  what  was  done  in  Mull 
and  Skye,  I  know  the  same  rules  were  laid  down  for 
aU~>aU  had  to  work  hard  for  the  miserahU  <^o&f,  which, 
besides  other  reasons,  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  tiie  labour  market. 

"  In  the  Hic/hlands,  the  people  are  not  by  any 
means  Aa^tlwaTdrinkers.  It  is  only  at  wedding  on 
hohdaya,  and  on  other  special  oeoaaions,  that  they 
thmk  of  dnuking.  They  have  never  been  taught  to 
regard  whisky  as  a  necessary,  as  so  qiany  of  the  poor, 
over-wrojight  English  people  have  been  to  regardale. 
In  the  Highland  counties  (except  one)  the  facilitM 
are  nrach  smaller  than  in  the  rest  of  ScotlaQd  and 
JJrfigland ;  and  whilst  the  fwmber  is  much  smaller,  the 
accomjnodaiion  and  trade  are  also  smaller.  There  are 
no  mere  gin  or  whisky  shops  for  selling  over  the  coun- 
ter.  The  houses  are  poor  little  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  room  for  the  people  to  drink  in,  around  a  table— 
for  there  no  man  would  ever  think  of  ^omg  into  « 
shop  for  a  sol^  glass-it  mvat  be. a  social  ona 
J  Jien,  where  there  are  large  houses,  they  are  hotels, 
such  as  those  at  Callender,  Trossachs,  Ardrishaig, 
iJridgend,  and  Luss,  where  food  and  rest  are  actu- 
ally provided  for  travellers,  and  by  supplving  which 
the  keepers  make  their  money.  Of  coarse  there  i;^ 
drink  sold ;  but  not  in  proporlioix  to  the  siae  of  the 
houses,  comnared  with  regular  dram^ops. 

«  The  real  cause  of  the  HiafUand  dutren  is  plain 
enough  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country.  In 
times  long  gone  by,  the  Highlanders  reclaimed  the 
most  fertide  glens  and  slopes.  In  process  of  time, 
the  great  hiiuUordB  thought  it  better  to  let  these  cul- 
tivated partions  in  large  famu  to  such  as  could  take 
them.— these  h^ipening  pretty  geneiaUy  to  be  Low- 
land  capitalists.  The  mitives  were  removed  to  poor 
bog  land  in  the  mountains,  and  to  barren  rocks  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  would  scarcely  grow  anything  but 
potatoes.  When  these  failed,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  Btu-vatiou  or  beggary.  And,  but  for  the  exer- 
twms  of  Donald  Boss  himself  in  the  way  of  soliciting 
and  distributing  relief  in  other  years  than  1848,  many 
l^rsona  would  have  suffered  death  from  absolute  want 
He  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  givers  and  recipi- 
ents of  relief.  He  is  a  warm-hearted,  feeling  man, 
who  conld  not  look  in  any  other  light  than  ha  cruel 
iu  effect,  on  anything,  tendings  as  the  remarks  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  do,  to  chock  the  benevolence  of  those 
who  had  heretofore  made  him  their  almoner  to  the 
innocent  victims  of  .cruel  oppression.  The  hind  hiws 
are  the  cause  of  the  distress.  Abeenteeiem,  if  it  were 
complete,  would  be  a  blessing. 

''Tfaokuadlonls  are  a  chuM  as  distinct  from  the  poor 
pe^^le.  in.  the  Highlands  as  your  nobility  are  from  the 
coUttre,  and  not>ne  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
would  dass  them  together.  A  stranger,  however, 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  might;  and,  so  far  as 
relates  to  other  entire  strangers  having  no  internet  in 
the  matter,  this  might  pass. 

'^  It  ia  tiuui  I  look  upon  ydu  aa  doing.  You  have 
iu>thiiig  in  your  essay  to  do  'With  these  local  distinc- 
tions.     You  turn  your  attention  to  the  Highlands, 


IS  produced  aa  I  tell  you,  and  it  only  injures  two  food 
causee  to  ascribe  it  to  anythmg*  else.  For  facte  yon 
could  not  apply  to  a  better  informed,  or  better  heaHsd 
man  than  to  I>onald  Boss.  Never  mind  his  chanrinff 
you  with  *  cruelty »  and  *  calumny,'  or  anything  that 
wny.  °    * 

So,  gentlemen,  as  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins,  I  must  excuse  the  little  want  of  it  displayed  to- 
wards myself  in  Mr.  Boss*  imputations,  whUe  I  assure 
him  that  I  shall  effectftaU^  correct  the  paragraph  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  essay,  as  amended.  It  will 
even  strengthen  my  argument.— Youra  truly, 

F.RLbbs. 


FRIENDS'  IirSTITUTK  IN  DUBLIN. 
Tit  Vi€  Editoss  of  The  Bsinan  Fbikhd. 

Bjbspbcted  Frterds,— In  an  essay  of  mine,  lately 
issued  by  the  Friends'  Educational  Society,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  I  have  made  an  inaccurate  statement^  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  correct  through  the  columns  of  yonr 
paper. 

The  statement  I  aUude  to  is,  that^  in  1852,  "the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Duhhn  opened  a 
Friends'  Institute  for  reading  and  mutual  improve- 
ment;" also,  that  the  property  of  the  same  "is  held 
by  three  trustees  in  the  name  of  Doblin  Monthly 
Meeting."  ' 

By  letten  which  I  have  received  from  two  Friends 
conneoted  with  the  lastitiite,  I  find  it  w«s  not  founded 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that  the  property  is  not 
held  in  its  nam»;  but  tlie  rules  merely  provide  that 
the  managing  commUiee  of  twOve  Friends,  who  are 
M)|M>inted  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  all  be  tnem- 
hers  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  DMin;  and  if  the  Jn- 
Btitote  shall  at  any  time  be  broken  up,  the  trustees  e^re 
authorised  to  apply  thepropeHy  for  snefa  other  public 
poiposes  ae^the  Dublin  Mmuhly  Meeting  of  Friends  may 
direct. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  laid  down  to  be  ''for . 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  DabKn  ;**  pcssons  in  intimate  connection 
with  Friends,  and  candidates  who  are  not  members 
of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  are  admitted  only  under 
certain  rmilations;  and  any  person  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  PViends  loses  thereby  his 
membecship  in  the  Institnts,  but  may  be  re-instated 
by  the  committee.  The  estahlidliment  is  therefore* 
I*  under  the  sanction  and  encoomgemenf  of  Friends 
in  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  bnt  not  under  that  Meet< 
inifs  management  or  direction. 

To  show  the  natnse  of  fhe^cani  ozeteised,  I  will, in 
cendnston^  quote  paragraph  XXII.  of  the  mles*  and 
by»4aw8 :— '*  As  the  design  contemplated  in  establish^ 
ing  this  Institution  was^  net  only  to  Afford  to  the  youth, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  a  |]iaee  for  fnwmriating  to* 
gether,  and.  opportunities  for  instraction,  but  also  to. 

^ .^  .^^  — .*a^.w-v.o,    lUithOT  their  moral  and  religious  improvement— to 

and  yon  find  poverty^  and,  at  the  same  time,  waste  ^^ntB  them  more  cloaely  with  the  rel^ous  body  to 
of  grain,  I^gw  we — ».e.,  Donald  Boss  and  myself  ^Woh  they  belong— to  inorssse  their  acquaiutanecr 
— know  that  it  is  one  dass  that  wastes  the  grain,  with,  and  attachment  to,  its  principles — and  to  promote 
and  qviteanoe&tr  thatsufferspoverty.  Butyeu  take  their  knowledge  of  Cliristian  truth— it  is  earnestly 
the  two  classes  as  one  Highland  population,  being  hoped  that  the  conmiittee  of  management,  and  all  the 
misled  by  certain  figures.  This  is  the  amount  of  your  members  of  the  associHtion,  will  endeavour  to  promote 
guilt,  although,  in  effect,  your  statements  may  have  a  t**®*®  important  objects.'* — From  your  sincere  friend, 
mischievous  effect  on  a  class  of  people  whom  vou        AcKWOura.  1st  Month.  21jtf.  lasr    Jawk  v«nir»^ 
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OUR  MARRIAGE  LAWS— PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS 
— L-NIOX  BY  A  PRIEST,  &c. 

To  (he  Editors  of  Tus  British  Frund. 


Dear  Friends,— -The  subject  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tion in  our  marriage  rules  will,  I  suppose,  claim  the 
attention  of  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  seems 
to  be  important  that  those  who  are  deeply  exercised 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  ancient  testimonies  should 
give'  utterance  to  their  sentiments.  The  advocates 
for  a  change  in  our  discipline  in  this  respect  (at  least 
some  of  them)  endeavour  to  fast«n  the  opponents  of 
such  change  on  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilem- 
ma—either on  that  of  being  charged  with  forcing 
those  who  marry  out  to  have  their  marriage  "  solem- 
nized "  by  a  priest,  or  made  a  civil  contract  in  the 
registrar's  office— or,  to  avoid  this,  of  allowing  it  to 
be  conducted  after  the  manner  of  Friends  in  our 
meetings,  and  retaining  in  membership  the  party 
uniting  with  one  not  in  profession  with  u$.  There  is 
a  medium  which  is  to  my  mind  far  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  that  of  persona  so  circumstanced  legalizing  their 
union  by  going  through  the  necessaiy  proceedings 
before  a  registrar ;  and  then,  if  they  conscientiously 
object  to  forms,  sitting  down  privately,  with  those  of 
their  near  connections  who  choose  to  attend,  in  silence, 
to  take  each  other  in  marriage  as  before  the  Loixl. 
This  would  remove  the  difficulty,  if  there  really  be 
any.  The  member  so  leaving  us  could  return  after- 
wards on  the  ground  of  conviucement,  if  the  mind 
should  be  brought  into  that  state. 

There  are,  I  believe,  many  Friends  who  could  not 
be  satisfied  to  take  any  part  in  promoting  the  mar- 
riage of  members  of  the  Society  with  those  who  do 
nor  hold  our  religious  views— not  even  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  committees  to  see  the  matter  properly 
carried  through.  There  would  be  so  many  grades  of 
cases,  in  which,  from  the  differing  character  of  the 
parties,  these  objections  would  be  more  or  less  deeply 
rased,  that  much  confusion  must  arise  from  this  sow- 
ing of  our  field  with  mingled  seed — ^which  to  the 
Israelites  was  forbidden. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  by  a  priest,  diaownment 
seems  to  be  clearly  the  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Not 
to  particularize  the  objectionable  absurdities  of  the 
"  Church  of  England"  marriage  ritual  -{from  which  an 
enlightened  ana  reflecting  mind  would  shrink),  there 
is  the  acknowledgment  involved  in  it  of  a  human 
priesthood  claiming  to  be  mediators  between  God  and 
roan,  burdening  the  people  with  tithes  more  oppres- 
sive than  those  given  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  under 
the  law,  abrogated  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  performing  no  official  act  in  marriage,  burial, 
&C.,  without  special  payment  for  it.  The  purchase  of 
a  marriage-lioenae  (to  be  obtained  of  the  clergy)  is 
another  acki^owledgment  of  hierarchical  supremacy. 
When  members  of  the  Society  do  not  bear  our  inva- 
luable testimony  itfainst  these  things,  their  remaining 
with  us  baa  a  wefl£ening  effect  on  the  body. 

Before  closing  this  letter  I  would  remark,  that  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  case  of  the  dis- 
owned for  mixe<l  marriages,  with  that  of  a  person, 
either  husband  or  wife,  who  has  become  convinced  of 


Him,  to  maintain  the  watch,  and  to  magnify  the  grace 
of  God  by  which  they  are  called  to  glory  and  virtue. 
Such  as  these  come  in  to  the  support  of  those  testi- 
monies which  they  who  incline  to  leave  us  are  tempted 
to  slight  and  despise.  D. 


I 


our  principles,  and  is  constrained,  under  the  power  of 
the  cross  of  Chriat,  in  faithfulness  to  maintain  them. 
Though  his  or  her  partner  should  remain  unconvinced, 
the  application  of  such  an  one  for  membership  with 
us  should  not,  on  that  account,  be  rejected;  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  Truth,  the  request  appears  to  be  right  to 
the  Friends  appointed  to  judge  tnereon,  and  the  time 
to  be  fully  come  for  the  reception  of  the  individual. 
The  same  Power  that  has  made  light  to  ariacnn  dark- 
ness, will  strengthen  those  who  humbly  depend  upon 


INSUFFICIENCY  OF  LITERAL  KNOWLEDGE  IN 

DIVINE  TniNGS. 

To  the  Editobs  (/The  Britisd  Fribnd. 

Dear  Friends, — I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  a  hypercritical  disposition,  in- 
dulged to  the  extent  of  making  a  man  an  offender  for 
a  woixl,  is  a  very  undesirable,  and  far  from  an  amiable 
inmate.  It  is  one  against  which  I  wish  to  be  on  my 
guard  not  to  cherish  in  myself,  and  I  certainly  would 
discoui-age  it  in  another.     "We  know  the  poet  has 

said — 

"  Profusion  npes  the  nobler  part 

Of  liberality  of  heart;" 

but  it  is  not  in  this  direction  alone  that  we  have  this 
noble  quality  counterfeited.  Indolence — an  easy  in- 
difference— an  incapacity  to  discern  between  thiugs 
apparently  similar,  but  essentially,  though  it  m.17  be 
only  slightly,  different — these  may  each  and  all  pass 
current  for  the  genuine  coin  of  liberality,  while  they 
are  only  pitiable  counterfeits. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  no  illiberal  spirit,  nor  from  a 
wish  to  indulge  what  I  have  above  been  deprecating— 
and  least  of  all  to  detract,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  character  of  the  deceased 
Friend,  in  the  notice  of  whom  the  following  sentiment 
occurs,  that  I  take  up  the  pen  to  solicit  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  your  readers  to  0^    It  occurs  at  page 
100  of  the  Annual  Monitor  for  the  present  year,  and 
reads  thus:— "His  accurate  and  extensive  attain- 
ments in  scriptural  knowledge,  facilitated  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek,  gave  peculiar  value  to  his 
judgment  on  important  questions  connected  with  tBe 
Bedeemer*s  kingdom,"  &c. 

Now,  this  appears  to  me  a  very  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous sentiment  to  obtain  currency  through  tlio 
medium  of  the  Annual  Monitor;  and  it  has  been 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  editors  should  have  in- 
serted i^;  or,  having  done  so,  that  they  did  not  accom- 
pany it  with  the  needful  caution.  | 

The  idea  which  the  objectionable  passage  tends  to 
convey  is  this — that  extensive  attainments  in  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  and  acquaintance  with  Greek,  are  to 
be  depended  on,  or  calculated  of  themselves  to  give 
peculiar  value  to  a  person's  judgment,  or  insight  into 
"  questions  connected  with  the  Bedeemer^s  kingdom." 
Now,  it  has  ever  been  the  judgment  of  our  religions 
Society,  that  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  is  not 
attainable  by  any  amount  of  intellectual  culture,  or 
the  most  ample  store  of  human  learning;  and  the 
sound  Christian  testimony  of  our  Society,  in  this  re- 
spect, we  must  be  careful  not  by  any  means  to  let 
down.    For  it  is  still  the  case  in  this  day,  that  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  are  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world;  even  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  blessed  Lord's  peraonal  apiiear- 
ance  on  earth,  when  he  thanked  his  Father,  saying 
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— *'I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even 
;  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  And 
the  same  is  confirmed  by  an  apostle  when  he  testifies, 
that  ^  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesli  are  called-" 

The  sentiment  upon  which  I  have  thus  fai*  com- 
mented, finds  no  countenance,  as  every  intelligent 
Friend  must  be  aware,  in  any  of  our  approved 
authors ;  and  I  will  conclude  these  observations  with 
the  following  quotation  from  a  work  of  the  late 
Fi-ederick  Smith,  a  highly-valued  minister  in  our 
Society,  in  further  support  of  my  views.  In  his 
treatise  on  Reason  and  Revelation^  p.  10,  he  says : — 

"The  celebrated  John  Selden  on  his  death-bed  sent 
for  Archbishop  Usher ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  most 
serious  and  affecting  conversation,  assured  him  that 
he  had  accurately  surveyed  almost  every  part  of  lite- 
rature and  science  that  was  lield  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  sons  of  men — that  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts  upon  all  ancient  subjects,  and  yet,  at 
that  time,  he  could  not  recollect  one  single  passage 
out  of  any  volume  in  this  large  collection  upon  which 
he  could  "rest  his  soul,  or  from  which  he  could  derive 
one  ray  of  consolation,  except  some  that  he  had  met 
with  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  most  re- 
markable passage  which  had  then  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  his  mind  was  this — *  For  the  gmce 
of  God  that  oringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men ;  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly,  m  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  Selden,  with  all  his 
learning,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  volume  of  his  own  heart; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  an  outward  revela- 
tion, to  look  for  the  appearance  of  that  grace  which 
it  promised  in  a  place  which  his  cenius  had  not  yet 
explored,  and  which  never  could  have  been  revealed 
to  his  ontward  eye.  He  had  no  doubt  heard  of  God 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  could  have  accurately 
demonstrated  His  existence  and  attributes ;  but  till 
that  blessed  moment  his  eye  had  never  seen  Him. 

^Thus,  all  those  fine  literary  accomplishments 
which  feed  the  pride  of  the  scholar,  tliough,  when 
properly  applied,  they  heave  their  uses,  and  great  uses 
too,  must  nevertheless  be  sacrificed  when  they  prove, 
as  they  frequently  do,  very  great  impediments  to  a 
spiritual  knowledge  of  God.  The  most  iowerina  genius 
on  earth  can  never  gain  admittance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  till  he  condescends  to  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
child,  andy  with  faith  and  humility/,  opens  his  heart  to 
his  heavenly  Father  for  that  true  wisdom  which  can 
only  come  immediaieiy  from  Himr — I  remain,  yours 
truly,  G.  W.  B. 


3RebteU)s(« 


VACATION  THOUGHTS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISH- 
MENTS. By  CnARLKs  PniLLips,  A.B.,  one  of  the  Qacen's 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  for  tho  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  in  London.  Brighton:  II.  Folthorp,  170, North 
Street.    Iiondon :  Lokqmax  k  Co.     8vo,  pp.  125.    Price 

Of  all  the  works  we  have  perused  on  tliis  subject, 
and  they  have  not  been  few,  none  have  more  forcibly 
impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  death-punish- 
ment is  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  to 


sound  policy,  and  most  of  all  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament  On  this  ground,  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  generally,  not  doubting 
that  the  perusal  will  impart  to  them,  as  it  has  to  us, 
sincere  pleasure,  in  view  of  the  author's  gi-eat  ability 
as  a  reasoner,  his  astonishing  statement  of  facts,  and 
his  excellent  sentimeuts,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  abolitiou. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the 
circular  recently  issued  by  the  Anti-Capital  Punish- 
ment Societv,  for  pecuniary  aid  to  prosecute  this  im- 
portant and  humane  object,  has  so  far  met  with  a 
hearty  response— our  friend,  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Bir- 
minoham,  having  oifered  twenty  pounds,  if  twenty- 
five  such  sums  can  be  obtained.  Some  othei-s  have 
followed  his  praiseworthy  example,  and  we  fondly 
hope  that,  before  long,  the  amount  may  be  subscribed, 
and  the  Society  be  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  means 
for  carrying  its  operations  to  a  successful  isBtie. 

THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW:  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  So- 
cial Progress  and  General  Literature.     Glasgow:   Scot- 
tish Tbmpkrakob  Leaoub.   London:  IIoulsion  &  Wriqut 
William  Twekdie.      Edinburgh :    W.  Oliphakt  ft  So.K8, 
J.  Dickson.    Manchester :3ViLUAif  Brbu.xbb. 

This  Quarterly,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  continues  to  be  most 
ably  conducted,  and  contains  papers  on  a  variety  of 
impoi-tant  and  interesting  topics,  connected  with  the 
well-beiug  of  society.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Tbwth  Mouth,  1866. 

ITtli.  At  Banbridge,  Sleaitor,  wife  of  Jacob  Halliday  a  ion' 

who  was  named  Charles.  ' 

Elbtektr  Montr,  1866. 

21st.  At  Dublin,  Lbtitia  Arnb,  wife  of  Samuel  Joseph  Scott 

a  daughter;  who  was  named  Sarah  Elisabeth.  ' 

TwKLPiii  Month,  1866. 

11th.  At  Dublin,  Isabella  Jane,  wife  of  John  Shaw  a  son- 

who  was  named  John.  '  ' 

28th.  At  Hampton  Park,  West  Clifton,  near  Bristol  Tuosf  as- 

iNA  Eliiabeto,  wife  of  George  Baker,  a  son;  'who  was 

named  George  Henry  llidgway. 

t  ;  First  Month,  1867. 
7th.  At  Brooklands,  near  Garstang,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rich- 
ard Jackson,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Richenda 
lOtb.  At  Clonhasten,  Enniscorthy,  Elisabeth  Piir    wife  of 
Samuel  Davis,  a  son;  who  was  named  Francis  Henry. 

illarnatrg. 

Twelfth  Month,  1866. 
81st.  At  Doncaster,  Benjamin  Lb  Tall,  of  llandsworth  Wood. 

house,  surgeon,  to  Susanna  Bowbr,  of  the  former  place 

FrasT  Month,  1867. 
22d.  At  Worcester,  Caleb  Stansfielo  Wilson,  of  Bishon. 

Wearmouth,  to  Sabar  PbMPBRBT,  of  London. 
...  At  Friends'  Meeting-house.  Uogstyend,  otherwise  Wo- 

burn-sands,  Charles  Clayton,  formerly  of  Dnnmow    to 

Ltdia  Maslet,  of  Asplcy-guiso,  relict  of  the  late  William 

Maniey,  of  Lcighton*Buzzard. 

Bftltf. 

Tenth  Month,  1856.  ••«* 

24th.  At  Manchester,  Martha  Morgan,  in  her  77th  year. 

This  dear  Friend,  when  young,  was,  through  the  enlight- 
ening  influence  of  Divine  grace,  convinced  of  the  trutlb  of 
the  principles  held  bv  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 

She  was  an  exemplary  and  diligent  attender  of  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  both  at  home  and  at  a  distance* 
J".l7n'  •'J^»«**>«n«<*  by  Him  whom  she  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  serve,  to  mamtain  the  Christian  simplicitv 
of  a  consistent  Fnend  to  the  dose  of  her  fife. 

She  was  kind  and  sympathizing  towards  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  was  always  ready  to  help  them  by  judiciSus 
advice  and  Christian  counsel,  when  it  seemed  needful  as 
well  as  to  minister  to  their  nece;<sities  in  other  respect^ 

Towards  the  close  of  her  course,  she  often  said  that  she 
had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  tho  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
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THB  BRITISH  FRIEND. 


2d  Months  1857. 


Jemw:  mnA  she  looked  forward  with  eadin  Chmiwn  ch«er- 
fulnewto  being  released  from  her  afBtoted  tabemaele,  and 
entering  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  ot 

God.  ,,  .^^^ 

Elxtsnth  Mowth.  18.56. 

llth.  At  his  residence,  3,  Upper  Bellevue  Terrace,  South- 
ampton, in  his  80th  year,  JoBKPn  Etans,  for  nearly  sixty 
years  an  Elder  in 'the  Society. 

12th.  At  Weston-supor-Mare,  in  his  70th  year,  Tbomas  Fet- 

lETt,  of  South  Brent.  »        r  *i.^   ^i: 

He  wna  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  reli- 
fflous  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  regular  attendcr  of  mcet- 
inirs,  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  whether  lield  on  the 
first  or  other  days  of  the  week,  until  age  and  infirmtttes 
deprived  him  of  the  privilege. ,     .,     .  ^        ,.  ^ 

Deinc  born  of  a  Unitarian  family,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  he  died  in  the  full  experimental  belief  of  the 
truth,  that  "there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these  three 
areoo«"(Johnv.  7,  8) 

He  was  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  support  of  those  Tea* 
timoniee.  which  he  believed  the  Society  to  which  he  had 
attached  himaelf  were  called  upon  to  bear.  Haying  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnowiing  many  of  the  vanities  of  the 
worM,  he  was  concerned  to  exercise  that  aelf-denial,  wbich 
declares  that  the  Christian  is  but  a  pilgrim,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  seeking  an  inh'criunce  in  that  "  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  baiUer  and  maker  ia  Ood.** 
TWtLVTR  HoKTir,  18^. 

nth.  At  Manchester.  Allxw  Smith,  aged  84  years. 

18th.  At  Camborne,  Eleahob  RiCBAnna  Hamiltom ,  aged  tS. 

25d  At  Exeter,  aged  ten  months.  Artoub  Tbusladx,  infant 
son  of  l*homas  and  Esther  Maria  Sparfcee. 

2«th.  At  Trafalgar  Iload,  Korth  Egremont  Cheshire,  aged 
24.  William,  sod  of  the  late  William  8mith,^f  Birkenhead. 

28th.  At  Low  HUl,  Liverpool.  SusAiijrAB  Sooti,  aged  71. 

80th.  At  Derby,  John  Stbbe,  in  *>»»  J^t^iyjar. 

ti  Tub  Jj^m  Mb.  Jobn  8tbbbw»— When  death  at  laet  takes 
fh>m  the  publio  eye  some  old  and  familiar  inhabitant  of  a 
town,  how  like  u  the  sentiment  awakened  by  such  an  event 
to  that  we  enterUin,  in  a  more  intense  degree,  on  the  de- 
nartnre  fnwi  a  family  of  eome  valued  memberl  Indeed, 
what  is  the  community  of  a  town  but  a  family  on  a  larger 
Bcale;  and  who  iajthe  old- member  of  Jt  of  whom  we  are 
noi  Acenstenied  to  think  '  he  is  one  of  ourselves? ' 

*'  The  late  Mr.  John  Steer,  an  unaasaming  and  truly  re- 
spectable member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  funeral 
took  place  on  Saturday  la^t,  was  one  of  those  worthies  so 
oonspiouous  amongst  us— though  quietly  so— that  the  re- 
made applies  to  him  with  more  than  usual  aptitude.  Iden- 
tified for  many  yeaia  with  whatever  of  a  local  nature  was 
humane  and  pbilanthropte;  fonipuknisly  true  to  all  the 
religious  peculiahtieaof  btaowa  seet,  but  ever  manifesting 
libmlitj  towarda  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion; 
and  nevw  wilhholdtng  a  kind  word  or  a  amile  where  he 
thouffht  it  tnigbi  ehoor  the  heart  of  another,  whether  rich 
or  Mr,— thace  is  something  touehing  in  the  thought,  that 
'  the  place  that  knew  him  sluU  know  him  no  more.' 

"  Mr.  Steer  was  one«f  those  whose  departure  will  leave 
the  I>erby  of  the  IMnre,  just  by  so  much  as  he  was  what 
ho  was,  leas  liko  tha  Derby  in  which  we  were  aooustomed 
daily  to  aoe  htm.  He  was  a  centoieBtions,  affectionate, 
and  friendly  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  t^rms,  and 
wiU  bo  miiiind  by  maay  who  ainoerely  respeotod  him.'  His 
remains  wcio  intcired  in  the  bwying  ground  of  his  8o- 
cioCy.  ai  Cattle  DowngtOB,  their  little  cemetery  in  Derby 
havW  boMi  oloead  vnier  the  aow  Aet/'— />(r»jr  wnd  Oaa- 


FlBST  MoBTS,  1857. 
1st.  The  infimt  son,  and  on  the  0th,  Elizadctr  Lewis,  wife 

vf  Edward  Jones,  oonfeettonor,  of  Astoa  Yilia.  Hands- 
worth,  and  32,  Bnow  Hill,  Birmingham. 
2d.  At  86»  BOBBdwIitch,  London,  of  oooaomftiOD,  afsd  62» 

EuBABBiv,  wife  of  Thomas  Ball, 
ad.  At  hit  rosidtMo«  QennaBtowii,  notr  PhiladelphU.  in 

hit  81st  year,  Wiujam  Uodosob,  formerly  of  Sheffield, 

merohant,  having  tnrvtTtd  hit  wile  only  about  8  months, 

after  a  unioo  of  ^  years, 
h.     At  WatorliDtd.  a;{ed  28,  Eluabbvb,  daoghtcr  of  Wil- 

Uam  and  Lov<e  Peet. 
...  MAiuA  Jaiib  Babmbotob,  of  (BaUyBMWit  Avenne,  County 

Dablin,  aged  44. 
6tb.  At  Orovh  Park,  Lodge  Lane,  near  Liverpool,  aged  17 

monthip  JotaoA,  son  of  Joseph  Trefllry. 
7tk  Aged  xit  Eku,t,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Brady, 

ofBirttwtth. 
,ii  At  Brookhill,  near  Lisbnm,  the  retidenco  of  her  ton^n- 


law,  John  Orubb  lUebardsoa,  aged  About  56,  Mabiaxxi, 
wife  «f  Thomas  Christy  IVakeAeld,  jun.,  of  BaUitore. 

12th.  At  Ghmeester,  aged  88,  Mabt,  widow  of  the  late 
Hiohard  Portlock. 

...  Josxpn  Jonif  Wedmobv,  aged  21.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Joseph  Wcdmoro,  of  Portishoad. 

Hth.  At  the  house  of  hor  sister,  Sarah  Taylor,  Wexford, 
aged  77,  Rurfi  HcATttit;  widow  of  Jeba  Heaton,  formerly 
of  Moyallon,  County  Down. 

"  This  dear  friend  bore  a  long  illness  with  Christian 
patience,  and  may  be  destcribed  as  one  of  those  who  have 
"come  out  of  great  tribulation."  About  four  rooatbi 
rince,  her  eldest  son  and  grandson  were  drowned  together, 
while  bathing  near  Wexford.  This  severe  trial  she  bore 
with  becoming  resignation,  although  it  was  evident  it  had 
a  great  effect  on  her  health,  long  prostrated  by  suffering. 
Her  end  was  peace. 

17th.  At  Rathangan,  Ireland,  John  Kxott. 

His  illness  was  but  short ;  yet  in  the  course  of  it  he  was 
frequently  engaged  in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  sayinsr. 
"  O  sweet  Jesus,  blessed  Saviour,  precious  to  my  soult*' 
And  again,  "  I  want  to  commemorate  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord !  I  want  you  to  appreoiato  this  more  and 
more !"  He  was  preserved  in  much  patience,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  burden  on  his  mind,  no  cloud  in  his  way,  and 
without  sigh  or  struggle  peaoefoliy  reeigned  his  soul  into 
the  arms  of  his  Kedeemer. 
He  wat  often  coaoerned  to  distribute  tracts  and  to  lend 

l^ookt  to  those  around  him,  that  he  thought  might  tend  to 
promote  their  spiritual  well-being. 

18th.  At  her  residence.  Park  Street,  Stoke  Kewington,  in 
her  84th  year,  Abigail  Fbbbtb,  formerly  of  Tottenham. 

22d.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in*iaw,  Henry  Renwfe^ 
Wheeley's  Koad,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  aged80,  Mab»a 
Hbath. 

23d.  At  an  advanced  age,  at  DoBcatler,  Babah  Moat*  of  that 
plaoe,  and  formerly  of  Leeds. 

24th.  At  Queen  wood,  the  residence  of  his  uncle.  George  £d- 
mendson,  aged  21,  William  SmoLBTON  Smith,  only  son  of 
the  late  John  Harrison  and  Sarah  Smith,  of  Sonthamptoo. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B.  We  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  very  undeehwbla  thiogs 
should  continue  in  the  anoraolous  position  which  he  describes, 
but  we  tee  no  adequate  remedy,  other  than  by  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  or  Meetings,  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Yeariy 
Meeting,  by  means  of  a  proposition)  or,  thronsh  a  suggestion 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  them  to  origsnaie  and  bring 
forward  such  a  proposition. 

X.  12.  Keoeived  with  thanks. 

The  fallowing  are  also  acknowledged:— W.B.;  WX-B^ 
W.W^  B.B.W.;  R.J*;  J.B4  J.B.;  H.aD.;  J3.M.;  M.W^ 
J.F.C4  R.E.C.;  T, W.;  M.M.;  8.K.;  S.V.P.;  J.  W.D.;  O.P.;  G.E^ 
B.W.;  W.H.;  J.H.;  J.C;  T.S.;  T.T.B.;  T.E.B.;  ^S>M.\  ttB; 
Qt,C,\  P.S.}  T.H.;  M.F.;  B.W.S.,  and  M.C. 

C.6.D. — See  our  notice  to  correspondents  regarding  anony- 
mous communications. 

Thomas  Nichoison^s  Epistle,  and  a  variety  of  other  matter, 
unavoidably  deferred. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  P0BLI8fiSB8  IN  aBNSRAL. 


BCALI  OF  GEABOZB. 

Fowr  Lilies  and  under 6cf.  a  Line. 

Each  Lii%e  tJiereafUr 3c/. 

» 

In  cams  of  repetition^  unaltered^  FOUR  ineertions,  ^ 
ordered  at  once,  wHl  Im  charged  a$  THREE. 

FaymeTU  expected  on  puhluxUion,  except  iffhen,for 
mutual  convenienee,  a  running  acc&unt  becomee  neeti- 
sary, 

Remittanees  may  he  made  in  Pottage  Stampe,  or 
Po9t-offi4ie  Ord^^  either  for  AdvertiietnanU,  or  the 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Paper, 


To  CoWTBTBTTTons.— No  oommunicayoD  of  any  kind  is  ever 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  eonfidsntiaUy, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 


No.  IIL 


GLASGOW,  3d  MONTH,  2d,  18S7. 


cchthai  soutu  afaica. 

DB.  UYISOflTOK's  J0UBXXT8  AXD  DlBCOTMBISa, 

{C^ntkmed  from  pag€  31.) 

Wb  now  eotor  apon  Dr.  *  LiTiagston's  fourth  and 
grefttest  exploratory  enterprise.  Hanng  aoeompaiiied 
hia  wife  and  children  to  Cape  Town,  1000  milea  from 
Kolobesg,  and  sent  them  to  the  care  of  the  directon 
in  England,  on  the  8th  of  June,  185SS,  he  commenced 
that  n^morabie  jonxney^  which,  whetiier  we  consider 
ita  exte&ty  its  periia,  theadditionB  made  hy  it  to  geo^ 
graphical  eoienoe  and  e^uM^ogy^  or  its  probable  com- 
seqoenoes,  social  and  spiritual,  to  the  tribes  of  Central 
and  Sonthem  Africa,  has,  we  beli^e^  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  modem  traveL    In  proceeding  from 
Cape  Town  to  ElnniiBan,  he  met  with  obstacles  and 
mifiadventnres,  which  at  the  time  proved  trying  to 
his  ardent  spirit,  but  in  which  he  snbeequently  re- 
cognized the  finger  of  God,  for  it  was  during  this  de- 
tention that  the  "[J^J^^Lna-Vaal  Boers  (unhappily  recog- 
nised by  the  British  gorenunent  as  a  free  republic) 
made  a  nnirdexous  atladc  upon  the  Bakyains,  solely 
becanse  their  chief,  Beehele,  an  admirable  Christian 
man,  would  not  become  their  yassal,  or  secure  for 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  iyory,  by  prohibit- 
ing English  traders  from  passing  through  his  country 
to  the  northi     AaorSiing  this  assertion  of  his  vaor, 
donbted  right  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  livingstoPy 
these  ruthless  men  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  the  missionary^  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
murderous  design.    Having^  therefore,  desolated  the 
native  location  at  Kolobeng,  and  killed  sixty  of  the 
Bakwadns,  they  hastened  to  the  mission-house.    On 
reaching  the  spot^  the  commandant  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed luB  disapppointmentat  not  gs^turing  Dr.  Liv- 
in^ton,  and  his  determination  to  have  his  head.  This 
desagn  having  been  frnstiated,  they  proceeded  to  ap- 
propnatB  or  wantonly  destroy  his  property,  for  wMeh 
to  this  day  he  has  reeei^d  no  compensation.    Dis* 
tressed  as  he  was  by  t&ese  sad  events,  the  following 
passage  shows  the  Christian  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  them,  and  the  important  influence  they  exerted 
upon  his  snbeeqtient  proceedings: — ^''Ihe  determina- 
tioB  of  the  Boers  makes  me  move  resolved  than  ever 
to  open  np  a  new  way  to  the  interior,  and  the  ex« 
perience  o£  that  kind  Providence  which  prevented 


me  from  &llifig  into  the  hands  of  those  who  woddt 
at  least,  have  sadly  crippled  my  efforts,  enooungetf 
me  to  hope  that  God  gi*acionaly  intends  to  make 
some  further  use  of  me  .  .  .  The  losses  we  have 
sustained  janount  to  upwards  of  ;£300.  We  shall 
move  the  more  UghUy,  now  that  we  can  put  att  oiur 
goods  into  one  jm^on.** 

His  detention  at  Kuruman,  though  trying,  was  ne* 
cessary,  but  at  lei^th  he  proceeded  in  a  N.N.W.  di« 
rection,  though  by  a  different  route  from  that  taken 
on  previous  journeys,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fly.   This 
new  path  brought  him  into  a  densely  wooded  country^ 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  vines  growing 
luxuriantly,  and   yielding  clusters  of  dark  purple 
grapea    But  it  was  a  weary  journey  both  for  man 
and  beast)  as  the  grass  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  our  traveUer  was  oompeUsd  to  perform  the 
double  duty  of  driver  and  road-make>,  *  having,"  as 
he  tells  us,  '*  either  Utie  axe  or  the  whq>  in  hand  aH 
day  long,  till  we  came  to  lat.  18^  4V'    At  this  point 
he  found  himself  approaching  the  Chobe,  and  enter- 
ing that  network  of  rivers  previously  deeeribed.    But 
the  state  of  things  now  difiSared  widely  frem  tiiat 
which  existed  on  his  former  visit.    Then  the  waters 
were  at  their. lowest  point,  and  flowed  within  their 
ordinary  channels,  but  now  the  country  was  flooded* 
This  was  a  formidable  difficulty,  and  it  was  much'  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  illness  of  all  his  atte^idstttiv 
,  save  one  Ud.    He  had  therefore  to  work  his  way  to 
Linyanti  almost  unassisted,  being  compelled  to  leave 
Invalids  and  waggon  behind.    But  he  had  a  brave 
hearty  and  went  forward.    Having  with  some,  diffin 
eulty  crossed  the  smallest  oi  thsse  streams,  ho  and 
hiscorapaoion  readied  one,  named  the  Shunhnvahv 
half'armile  brdtd,  and  abounding  with  hippopotami. 
£mbarking  ii;.a  small  pontoon  whi<ih  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Cape  Town,  he  proceeded  across  the 
flooded   country  iu  seareh  of  the*  Chobe.     After 
^splashing,"  as  he  terms  it,  '^throngfa  twenty  mUas 
of  an  inundated  plain,"  he  climbed  a  high  tree,  and 
was  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the  mvch-desired  river) 
but,  on  approaching  i^  he  found  a  broad  chwaiLv^- 
/rise  of  papyimj,  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plioats,  intevr 
laced  indth  a   creeper  reseonbling  the  oonvoftvulsi^ 
which  rendered  the  Chobe  almost  nnfl^yproaohabte. 
But  by  breaking  or  bending  down  this  tank  vipgeta^ 
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tiQii,  80  as  to  obtain  a  foothold  above  the  water,  often 
deeivoQt  of  which  it  grew,  our  traveller  and  his  native 
attendant  struggled  on  towajrd  the  open  stream,  tak- 
ing the  pontoon  with  them.   But  a  snll  more  formid- 
ame  banier  than  reeds  and  flags  presented  itself,  in 
what  he  calls  "  a  horrid  sort  of  grass,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  having  serrated  edges,  which  cut  the  hands 
most  cruelly,  wore  my  strong  moleskin  unmention- 
ables quite  through  at  the  kness,  and  my  shoes,  nearly 
new,  at  the  toes."     Three  days  were    thus  spent 
amongst  that  mass  of  reeds ;  but,  though  constantly 
wading,  and  wet  up  to  the  middle,  he  slept  soundly 
at  night,  and  on  the  fourth  day  was  rewarded  by 
reachmg  the  river,  and  launching  the  pontoon  upon 
its  bosom.     Joyfully  embarking  in  this  frail  crafty 
they  paddled  down  the  Chobe  about  twenty  miles, 
when  tbey  arrived  at  a  Village  of  the  Makololo.    The 
natives  stood  aghast  at  this  apparition.    Intrenched, 
as  they  supposed,  bv  their  rivero,  they  believed  them- 
selves unapproachable.    Dr.  Livingston's  sudden  ar- 
rival, therefore,  was  to  them  a  great  marvel,  and  the 
achievement  exalted  him  in  their  eyes.    The  only  ex- 
pl^mtion  they  could  devise  for  so  strange  an  event 
was,  that  *'  he  had  fallen  on  them  as  from  a  cloud,  yet 
came  riding  on  a  hippopotamus"  (pontoon). 
•  But  the  difficulties  or  this  part  of  the  journey  were 
now  surmounted.    As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  their 
arrival  reached  linyanti,  a  number  ofcanoes,  with  140 
people^  were  despatched  from  that  town  to  convey  them 
and  their  waggon  thither.    Here  they  received  a  wel- 
come snch  as  was  given  to  tiieir  highest  chief.    Soke- 
letn,  the  successor  of  Sebitoan6,  then  only  nineteen 
years  old,  was  especially  delighted.    ^  I  have  now  got 
another  father,"  he  said, "  instead  of  Sebitoan6  i"    And 
the  people  shared  this  feeling.    The  idea  seemed  uni- 
vennl,  that,  with  a  missionaxy,  some  great,  indefinite 
good  had  arrived.    Many  expected  to  be  elevated  at 
onoe  to  a  condition  equal  to  that  of  the  Bakwains  and 
inhabitants  of  Kuniman,  of  which  they  had  received 
very  exaggerated  accounts;  others  imagined  that  they 
would  be  very  soon  transformed  into  civilized  men, 
possessing  the  clothing,  horses,  arms,  waggons,  &a,  of 
Europeans.    '*  Jesus,"  they  said,  ^  had  notloved  their 
fore&thers,  hence  their  own  present  degradation.    He 
had  loved  the  white  men,  and  given  them  all  the 
wonderfol  things  they  now  possess;  and  as  I  had  come 
to  teadi  them  to  pray  to  Jesus,  and  to  pray  for  them, 
their  wants  would  be  soon  supplied.    A  very^reat 
deal,  too,  was  expected  from  medicines  and  mylibe- 
naity,"&o. 

*  Without  entering  into  many  details  of  this  second 
visit  of  our  friend  to  Linyanti,  there  were  circum- 
stymoes  attending  it  which  deserve  a  brief  notice. 
Sebitoan^i  it  appeared,  had  nominated  a  daughter  as 
his  successor,  but  against  her  own  inclinations ;  she, 
therefore,  sincerelv  and  cheerfully  relinquished  her 
title  in  fiivour  of  ^keletu.  As,  however,  there  was  a 
pretender  to  the  chieftainship,  from  whose  designs 
the  jroung  man  apprehended  danger,  he  accepted  au- 
thority with  reluctance ;  and  the  sequel  showed  that 
there  were  solid  reasons  for  his  fear.  Having  posi- 
tivelv  prohibited  the  sale  of  children,  Sekeletu^  rival 
clandestinely  broughtaslave-tradingparty  of  lilambari 
into  his  dominions,  and  received  from  them  as  a  re- 
ward a  small  cannon.  Armed  with  this  formidable 
instrument  of  death,  and  now  confident  of  wresting 
the  power  from  its  rightful  possessor,  he  came  to  the 
place  where  Sekeletu  and  Dr.  Livingston  were,  having 
arranged  with  his  followers,  that,  while  holding  a 
oonferenoe  with  the  chief,  they  should,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, hamstring  him  with  a  battlo-axe.  Without  being 
aware  of  the  conspiracy,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Living- 
ston, as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  Sekeletu,  proved  the 
means  of  frustrating  it;  and  some  of  the  consph^tors 


during  the  same  evening  disclosed  it  to  the  chie(  who, 
satisfied  with  the  guilt  of  the  pretender,  ordered  fak 
immediate  execution.  Of  this,  however.  Dr.  living- 
ston  knew  nothing  until  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  his 
presence  and  influence  at  Linyanti  efiectoally  frna- 
trated  the  purpose  of  others,  who  had  come  from  the 
west  to  purchase  slaves,  and  some  of  whom,  hearing 
that  he  nad  crossed  the  Chobe,  fled  back  to  their 
countiy  with  precipitation.  Our  traveller  also  sno- 
ceeded  in  restraining  the  Makololo  froifl  attacking  a 
stockade,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barotse,  within  which 
some  slave-traders  had  entrenched  themselves,  and 
the  consequences  of  whicAi  attack  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  many.  When  he  pointed  out  the  difllcnlty  of 
subduing  a  partv  with  forty  muskets  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, an  under  chief  sagadouslv  re{>lied,  **  Hunger  is 
strong  enough— a  very  great  fellow  is  he !" 

When  Dr.  Livingston  proposed  to  Sekeletu  to  ex- 
amine his  country,  that  he  might  ascertain  whether 
any  part  of  it  was  suitable  for  a  nussion.  the  chie( 
wishing  to  detain  his  guest  longer,  objected  to  his  de- 
nai-ture,  stating  at  first,  that  he  ''had  not  yet  had  asatis- 
factory  look  at  him,*'  and  then,  that  he  could  not  suf- 
fer him  to  go  alone  lest  some  evil  might  befid  him. 
Detained  by  these  and  other  causes,  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  July,  1853,  that  the  preparations  for  his 
exploratory  excursion  to  the  north  were  completed. 

The  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  Dr.  Living- 
ston set  out  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  animation 
and  interest  at  Sekhose,  his  starting  point,  a  vUlaga 
on  the  Zambese.    Although  the  rade  children  of  na- 
ture who  dwelt  there  oould  but  imperfectly  estimate 
the  importance  to  them  and  to  future  generations  of 
the  object  of  their  visitor,  they  regarded  all  his  move- 
ments with  extraordinary  interest    Upon  the  banks 
of  the  noble  stream  many  of  them  were  gathered, 
watching,  with  extravagant  gesticulations  um  discor- 
dant ends,  the  fleet  which  rendezveuaed  upon  its 
waters.    There,  beneath  the  bright  sky  of  the  tropics^ 
thirty-three  canoes,  manned  by  160  rowers,  were 
awaitinj^  the  signal  for  their  de;)arture.    Our  travel- 
ler, having  hacf  the  choice  Of'  this  fleet,  selected  one, 
twenty  inches  in  width  and  thirty-four  feet  long,  with 
six  experienced  and  athletic  rowers.    But  though  Uie 
Zxaxhoae  rolled  down  in  ample  volume  against  them, 
no  sooner  was  the  word  of  command  given,  than  they 
swept  through  it  at  a  rate  which  snowed  that  the 
skill  and  streuffth  of  these  inland  marinera  were  more 
than  equal  to  its  force.     As  they  proceeded  up  the 
river.  Dr.  Livingston  was  filled  with  admiration  at 
its  magnificence  and  beauty.    ''  It  is  often,"  he  writesi 
''more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  adorned  with  nomerona 
islands  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in  length.    These, 
and  the  banks,  too,  are  covered  with  forest,  and  most 
of  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots 
from  their  branches  like  the  banian.    The  islands,  at 
a  little  distance,  seemed  rotmded  masses  of  i^lvan 
vegetation  of  various  hues,  reclining  on  t^e  bosom  of 
the  glorious  stream.    The  beauty  of  tlie  scene  is 
greaU^  increased  by  the  date  palm  and  lofty  palmyra 
towermg  above  the  rest,  and  castine  their  feathery 
foliage  against  a  cloudless  sky.    The  banks  are  rodky 
and  undulating,  and  many  villages  of  the  Banyeii,  a 
poor  but  industrious  people,  are  situated  upon  boAh 
of  them.     They  are  expert  hunters  of  hippopotami 
and  other  animals,  and  cultivate  grain  extensively." 

Amidst  such  scenery  our  traveller  pursued  his  course, 
on  the  first  day  of  ten  and  a  half  hours,  about  fifty 
miles.  Not  far,  however,  above  the  starting  pUoe, 
the  bed  of  the  river  b^gan  to  be  rocky,  forming  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  and  cataracts  up  to  lat.  1^,  two  of 
which  are  dangerous.  North  of  this  pointy  the  river, 
here  called  the  Leeambye^  passes  through  the  country 
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'  of  the  Barotse,  which  stretches  about  100  miles  north 
and  south,  and  la  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills 
which  bend  away  from  the  river  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W., 
until  they  are  from  twenty  to  thirtv  miles  apart. 
The  intervening  country  is  annually  overflowed,  but, 
as  tlie  waters  never  rise  above  ten  feet,  the  natives 
have  formed  numerous  mounds,  upon  which  they 
build  their  villages  and  pasture  their  cattle.  The 
capital  of  this  country,  called  Kariele,  and  containing 
about  1000  inhabitants,  stands  upon  one  of  these  arti- 
ficial elevations. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Livingston's  visit  the  stream 
ran  low,  and  the  valley  was  covered  with  coarse  suc- 
culent grasses  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thumb,  upon  which  he  saw,  in  every  direction,  laroe 
herds  of  cattle  grazing.    On  visiting  the  higher  lands. 
'  whieh  form  the  boundaries  of  the  valley,  he  found 
ihem  covered  with  trees  and  gardens,  which  the  in- 
dustrious natives  had  filled  with  sugar-cane,  sweet 
potatoe,  manioc,  yam,  bananas,  millet,  &c.    On  the 
tower  grounds,  when  the  waters  retire,  they  raise 
large  quantities  of  maize  and  Caffre  com.     These 
•pnxluctions,  wit^  abundance  of  milk  and  fish,  five 
to  the  Barotse  country  great  celebrity  as  a  land  of 
plenty.  .But,  alas!  it  is  also  a  land  of  death.    '^The 
fever,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "must  be  braved  if  a 
mission,  is  to  be  established,  for  it  is  very  fatal,  even 
among  natives.    I  have  had  eight  attacks  of  it,  the 
last  very  severe ;  but  I  never  laid  by.    I  tried  native 
remedies,  in  cnnder  to  discover  if  they  possessed  any 
valuable  means  of  cure ;  but,  after  being  stewed  in 
vapour  ba^s,  smoked  like  a  red  herring  over  twigs 
in  not  potsherds,  and  ph^nncked  $ecundum  black  ariem, 
I  believe  our  own  medicines  are  more  efficacious  ana 
safer."* 

The  previously  unknown  region  through  which  we 
have  now  been  tracking  the  course  of  Dr.  Livingston, 
like  a  larse  portion  of  the  country  watered  by  the 
same  noble  river,  abounds  with  game.  ''Beyond 
Barotse,"  he  writes,  "the  herds  of  Urge  animals  sur- 
pass anything  I  ever  saw.  Elands  and  buffidoes, 
*  their  tameness  was  shocking  to  me.'  Eighty-one 
buffaloes  defiled  slowly  before  our  fire  one  evening, 
and  lions  were  in^>uaent  enough  to  roar  at  us.  .  .  . 
Sable  antelopes  abound,  and  so  do  the  ntikonff,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  little  antelope  on  the  Secheke,  called 
'heranyane,'  wnich  seemed  new  to  me.  .  .  .  The 
birds  are  in  great  numbers  on  the  river,  and  the  sand 
martins  never  leave  it  We  saw  them  in  hundreds  in 
mid-winter ;  and  many  beautiful  new  trees  were  in- 
teresting objects  of  observation." 

But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  much  to  engage 
His  attention,  he  was  yet  minfuUy  alive  to  the  soli- 
tariness of  his  situation.  In  former  ioumeys,  he  had 
had  the  companionship  of  one,  at  least,  who  could 
sympathize  with  him;  out  now  he  was  alone,  and  he 
deeply  felt,  especially  when  the  shadows  of  evening 
closed  in  upon  him,  and  terminated  the  active  oocupa- 
'tions  df  the  day,  the  sad  want  of  some  friend  who 
'Could  share  the  pleasures,  and  alleviate  the  privations 
of  his  arduous  enterprise.  But  instead  of  the  intelli- 
gent oonverae  of  an  ea  ucated  companion,  he  was,  he  tells 
us,  doomed  to  bear  "  the  everlasting  ranting  of  the 
Makololo,"  for,  although  most  kind,  and  even  de- 
voted to  him,  they  were  savages  of  the  first  water. 
'•  To  endure,"  he  writes,  **  their  dancing,  roaring,  and 
ainging,  their  jesting,  anecdotes,  grumbling,  quarrel- 
Hug,  murdering,  and  meanness— equalled  a  pretty 
stiff  penance.  These  children  of  nature  gave  me  more 
intense  disgust  to  heathenism,  and  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  uie  effects  of  missions  among  tribes  in  the 
south,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  as  savage  as 
they,  than  I  ever  had  before."  But  his  spirit  never 
Altered.     It  was  still  buoyant  and  even  cheerfhL 
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"You  very  kindly  say,"  he  writes,  addressing  a  fnend, 
**  you  fear  for  the  result  of  my  going  alone.  I  hope  I 
am  in  the  way  of  duty;  my  own  conviction  that  such 
is  the  case  has  never  wavered.  I  am  doing  some- 
thing for  Gk>d.  I  have  preached  the  gospel  in  many 
a  spot  where  the  name  ot  Christ  has  never  been  heard, 
ana  I  would  work  still  more  in  the  way  of  reducing 
this  Barotse  language,  if  I  had  npt  suffered  so  severely 
from  fever.  Exhaustion  produced  vertigo,  causing 
me,  if  I  looked  suddenly  up,  almost  to  lose  conscious- 
ness. This  made  me  give  up  some  of  my  sedentary 
work;  but  I  hope  God  will  accept  of  what  I  do.  The 
temperature  in  the  shade  is  about  100**  Fahr.  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  often  90**  at  nine  at  night.  But 
a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

At  i^'ariele  he  parted  company  with  the  Makololo, 
who  had  convoyed  him  thus  far,  and  proceeded  with 
some  Barotse  to  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  with  the 
Leei^mbye.  The  banks  of  the  former  river  were  low 
and  treeless  up  to  lat  14^  38",  where  the  dense  forest 
again  approached  the  water's  edge.  Proceeding  in 
the  same  direction,  he  reached,  in  S.  lat.  14^  11',  his 
present  destination,  and  found  that  the  Leeba  flowed 
from  the  N.N.W.,  and  the  Leeambye  from  B.N.B. 
Here,  too,  the  country  became  more  elevated  than 
in  the  part  previously  traversed. 

On  retummg  from  the  confluence  of  those  rivers 
to  Nariele,  he  visited  the  ridge  which  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  Barotse  valley,  but  he  nowhere 
discovered  a  healthy  localify  upon  which  a  mission 
could  be  safely  commenced.  He^  therefore,  retraced 
his  course  down  the  Leeambye,  without,  indeed,-  ao- 
oomplishing  his  main  design,  but  having  gained  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  country  as  enabled  him  to 
determine  the  route  by  which  he  would  attempt  to 
reach  the  west  coast. 


KANSAS— LETTER  FRO^  PROFESSOR  STOWE. 

{Copy  of  a  UtUT  from  Profettor  Stowe,  to  the  Secretary  of  th$ 
**  Edinburgh  LadU**  Emaneipaium  Soeitty") 

"AvDOYBR,  Mas&,  TJ.S.,  A.,  Feb,  %1857» 
**  Elisa  Wigham,  Dbar  Friend,— With  great  pleasure 
I  acknowledge  receipt  from  yon  of  ibirty-five  pounds 
sterling,*  from  the  '^Edinbuigh  Ladies*  Emancipation 
Society,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering  settlers  in 
Kansas,  and  am  very  glad  of  the  restriction  which  ex- 
cludes the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

^  Our  anti-slavery  friends  here  generally,  I  believe, 
have  come  to  the  oondosion  that  the  battle  of  freedom 
in  Kansas  must  be  a  battle  of  reason  and  mond  foroe. 

'^Though  apparently  defeated  in  the  presidential 
election,  we  see  every  day  more  and  more  clearly  that 
we  have  gained  a  great  moral  victory,  and  the  slave- 
holders see  it  too.  The  terrible  alarm  they  have  been 
in  this  winter,  from  apprehension  of  an  insurrection 
among  their  slavee,  is  but  the  certain  featful  looking 
for,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  preceding  the 
Judgment,  The  sudden  and  shocking  death  of  Brooks, 
the  assailant  of  Sumner,  is  another  eign  which  they 
feel.  The  bmguage  of  all  these  events  is, '  VeTigeanee 
is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord!  We  have  no 
need  to  take  the  weapons  of  judgment  out  of  Qod's 
hand. 

''Notwithstanding  the  terrible  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the  prospects 
of  freedom  have  never  been  so  encouraging  since  the 
conflict  commenced,  as  they  are  at  present  Every 
friend  of  emancipation  throughout  the  world  should 

*  This  is  tho  first  remittance ;  another  will  be  sent  soon, 
and  those  who  intend  to  contribute  shoald  do  so  without 
deU^.^Eds.  B,  r.) 
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now  aet  to  tha  utmost,  for  all  the  help  possible  Is 
needed,  and  every  blow  tells. 

'*  By  anonymous  letters  from  slavebolders,  I  see  that 
Dred  has  greatly  added  to  tlieir  terrors.  The  book 
sets  before  them  rery  vividly  the  provocations  and 
capabilities  of  aggression  among  their  own  negroes, 
and  they  feel  it  as  guilty  people  always  do. 

"  My  most  graterol  thanxs  to  the '  £dinbui*gh  Ladies' 
Emancipation  Society.*  You  shall  soon  recei re  an  offi- 
cial letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the  proper  persons. 

**  I  shall  always  remember  with  the  most  heartfelt 
pleasure  my  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1853.  Please  giv« 
mv  kindest  remembrances  to  the  family  whose  hospi- 
talities I  enjoyed;  also  to  Mr.  McLaren,  tben  Lord 
Provost;  and  other  kind  friends,  who  are  more  in 
number  than  I  can  enumerate. — Very  truly  yours, 

**  C.  E.  Stowb." 


JOHK  WOOLMAW  ON  POLITICAL  EC0X0M7. 
Ibr  Tiis  Britibb  Frivxp. 

-      I 

The  writings  of  John  Woolman  are  not  only  remark- 
able for  their  piety,  tenderness,  and  humanity,  but 
they  contain  principles  of  sound  political  economy. 
His  chief  object  in  the  little  work,  A  Word  of  Rememr- 
brance  arid  Vaution  to  the  Rich,  is  of  a  far  higher  na- 
ture than  anything  contemplated  by  Science;  but  I 
believe  it  contains  a  principle,  which  nations  that 
maintain  &  large  uoproductivo  population  will  even- 
tually be  compiled  to  recognize,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  act  upon. 

The  foUowing  extracts  will  very  much  explain  what 
I  have  in  view: — *'The  money  which  the  wealthy  re- 
ceive from  the  poor,  who  do  more  than  a  proper  share 
of  business  in  earning  it,  is  freouently  paid  to  other 
poor  people  for  doing  ousinefis  wnich  is  toreigu  to  the 
true  use  of  things.*'  "  Were  there  more  men  usefully 
employed,  and  fewer  who  eat  bread  for  doing  that 
which  is  not  useful,  then  food  and  raiment  would,  on 
a  reasonable  estimate,  be  more  in  proportion  to  labonr 
than  what  it  is  at  present"  He  also  -  mentions  "  the 
great  numbersof  people  employed  preparing  the  articles 
of  war,  and  the  labour  and  toil  of  armies — while  those 
who  till  the  lane,  and  are  employed  in  usefal  things, 
have  great  hardships  to  encounter,  through  too  much 
labour  inavppprting  those  employed  in  military  affidrs." 

TlvB  many  evils  attendant  on  tlie  employment  of  a 
laige  ninsber  of  unproductive  labourers,  by  war,  are 
evident  to  erscj  one  who  raflects  on  the  subset  But 
it  is  not  so  generally  apparent  that,  by  employing 
people  in  otiiw  ooeopations  which  do  not  produce  the 
nsoeaaaiies  of  lifi»,  we  only  afford  them  the  means  of 
dhriding  smaller  portions  of  the  necessariee  of  life 
amoiiq^t  a  greater  number  of  penons.  The  effect  of 
tkis  is,  an  advanee  in  the  price  of  these  articles,  most 
likslyaeeom^iMiiad  byarrauction  in  wriges;  aad  thus 
tbere  is  a  continual  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the 
ptoportioD  of  that  part  of  the  popnlation  who  hteve 
not  s«ttc]»nt  to  sui^ly  their  real  wants.  The  impor- 
tation of  food  in  excfasnge  for  mamxfaetures  (even 
those  of  a  useless  nature)  may  be  a  partial  remedy ; 
but,  probably,  it  does  not  continue  to  operate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inerease  of  unpi*odoctive  persons  in  a 
connity. 

The  tendeocy  of  modem  educatiou,  even  in  charity 
schools,  is  to  teach  many  things  which  contribute 
noihtng  to  the  real  comfort  of  life.  -  The  nattunl  con- 
saywttee  is,  that  all  are  aspiring  to  genteel  employ- 
nMDts;  and  this  creates  snch  a  competition,  that  su- 
perior talents  alone  can  nrocnre  adequate  remttnerar 
tioM.  The  payment  of  these  persons  for  performing 
metesB  labour  may  afford  them  temporary  relief,  but 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case  as  reganis  society. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conduaion  that 


John  Woolman  arrives  at:— That  a  simple,  self-deny- 
ing, religious  life,  and  the  application  of  our  spare 
property  in  a  way  that  promotes  the  substantial  and 
permanent  good  of  others,  is  a  greater  benefit  to  civil 
society,  than  the  most  liberal  employment  and  pay- 
ment of  persons  producing  the  mere  luxuries  of  kfe. 

It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  draw  an  exact 
line  between  those  occupations  that  are  useful,  and 
consistent  with  Christian  simplicity,  and  those  which 
are  not  But  although  the  carrying  out  of  John 
Woolman's  principle  would  exclude  many  of  those 
things  that  are  much  used  as  ornaments  in  our  houses, 
&C.,  and  would  almost  extinguish  some  trades,  yet  it 
would  admit  of  a  tolerably  wide  range  for  those  arts 
which  contribute  to  our  real  comfort,  or  to  the  im- 

erovement  of  our  minds.  Its  greatest  temporal 
enefit  would  be,  putting  the  largest  portion  of  society 
possible  in  possession  of  everything  needful,  and  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  necessity  of  excessive 
Labour  for  any.  W.  N. 

FRIENDS  IK  NORTH  WARWICESHIBE. 
{OfmdmdMd  fnmpag*  S3.) 


II. 

The  bistoiry  of  our  religious  society  during  the  ei<;h- 
teenth  century  remains  to  be  written.  As  compared 
with  the  preceding  60  years,  doubtless  the  details  are 
somewhat  scanty;  yet  much  remains  unrecorded  which 
would  amply  repay  the  researches  of  the  historian, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  every  well-con- 
cerned member  of  oor  Society. 

About  the  year  1750,  acconling  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's minutes,  considerable  laxity  of  discipline  pre- 
vailed. Some  Quarterly  and  Mouthly  Meetings  an- 
swered their  queries  in  a  very  different,  manner  to 
others,  while  in  some  no  queries  existed.  The  Yearly 
Meetii^,  accordinfflv,  directed  that  uniform  queries 
should  be  adopted  in  all  our  meetings.  Still,  amid 
much  darkness  and  indifference,  it  is  feasant  to  have 
proof  that  good  seed  was  preserved  in  the  hearis  of 
many ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Society  haj^  at  this 
time,  the  labours  of  such  faithful  ministers  as  Samuel 
Bownas,  John  Woolman,  John  Griffith,  James  Qough, 
Johii  Chorchman,  Susannah  Morris,  and  many  other 
earnest  preachersof  righteousness;  and  that  it  was  then 
also  that  the  indefatigable  Joseph  Besse  collected  the 
Suferinfft  of  Friends^  which,  when  published,  were 
doubtless  read  in  many  a 'family,  to  tlie  confirmation 
of  their  drooping  faith,  or  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  his  forefathers,  to  many  a 
careless  professor. 

A  verv  frequent  interchange  of  Friends  in  the 
ministry  between  this  country  and  America  took  place 
at  this  period,  and  there  is  unquestionable  evidence, 
that  their  labours  tended  much  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  churches  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic 

In  1764,  Mani^aret  Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  paid  a  reli- 
gioOB  visit  to  friends  of  this  country;  her  service  in 
K^orth  Warwickshire  appears  to  have  been  extensire, 
and  to  have  coccited  in  tier  own  mind  an  earnest  sym- 
pathy on  behalf  of  our  members ;  as  after  her  personal 
labours  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  had  concluded,  she 
addressed  an  epistle  to  them,  from  which  tho  follow- 
ing passages  are  extracted  :—**  llie  Lord  is  idling 
very  loud  that  all  of  you  might  make  haste  and  tarry 
no  longer  in  the  wilderness,  but  shake  from  you  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  Let  all  examine  themselves  to 
know  whether  they  are  ^iiig  forward  or  backward, 
in  the  great  work  of  making  'our  calling  and  election 
sure' — are  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done 
by — are  standing  against  every  appearance  of  evil,  first 
in  yourselves,  and  next  in  your  nearest  friends.    Ho- 
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nesty  is  the  best  policy,  you  know — speaking  tlie-trnth 
on  aJl  oceasiona,  and  watching  o^er  one  another  for 
good.  Do  not  be  too  easy  when  there  is  occasion  to 
reprove;  it  is  always  the  best  way  to  toll  o&(f  another 
our  faults  iu  the  authority  of  Ioyo. 

"Dear  friends,  remember  to  keep  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  dwell  in  meekness  and  humility  before  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  teach  you  his  ways.  Beware  of 
sel^righteousness  and  self^conceitedness,  for  we  have 
an  enemy  that  is  not  wearied,  but  seeketh  the  dowu> 
fill]  of  all  the  children  of  men.  I  desire,  therefore,  tb at 
vou  may  make  Christ  your  oliief  friend,  and  let  him 
ha7e  the  greatest  room  in  your  hearts,  that  so  you 
may  know  him  to  be  your  leader  and  guider  into  all 
truth,  and  out  of  all  error — ^a  people  that  the  Lor.l  hath 
called  out  of  this  world — and  to  carry  the  mark  of  dis- 
cipleship  of  Christ  amongst  the  people  up  and  down 
in  the  world.  ...  I  would  remind  you  to  keep 
up  the  line  of  discipline  amongst  you,  in  the  authority 
01  the  truth,  and  pi-ovoke  one  another  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  and  keep  up  your  first  and  week-day 
meetings,  that,  as  you  grow  in  years,  you  may  grow 
in  favour  with  God." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  visit  of  this  faith- 
ful Friend^  under  the  Divine  blessing,  tended  to  the 
"stirring  up"  of  some  to  "love  and  good  works.**  An 
iucrensinff  desire  a]>pears  to  have  been  felt  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  disciuline  of  the  Society,  as  regards  the 
niore  regular  holaing  of  the  Women^s  Meetings,  and 
by  the  apointmeut  of  overaeers  iu  the  Monthly  Meet- 
iug,  "  to  see  to  the  orderly  walking  of  Fnends."  The 
select  Meetinff  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  either  re- 
vived or  established  about  the  same  time,  and  a  new 
appointment  of  elders  was  made  in  1757. 

-A  very  considerable  number  of  disownments  took 
place  daring  the  ten  years  following  the  above  date; 
chiefly  of  individnals  who,  while  retaining  a  nominal 
membership,  were  indiiferent  as  to  the  principles  .of 
the  Society,  and  who  neglected  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings. There  were  others  who,  following  the  grosser 
vices  of  that  demoralized  age,  brought  great  discredit 
on  tho  Society,  and  who  were  testified  against  Accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  probable,  that  while  the  number  of  members 
in  Birmingham  particular  meeting  had  iucrefwed,  tho 
whole  nniiiber  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  diminished 
by  the  year  1760.  In  the  conutry  meetings,  many  of 
the  older  friends  had  died  out,  whilst  their  suoceesors 
in  many  cases  left  the  communion  of  the  Society.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  as  to  produce  an  anxious  con- 
cern ia  the  minds  of  Friends,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  falling  away.  By  many  it  was  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  schools  for  our  younger  mem- 
bers, and  the  absence  of  a  sound  religious  and  moral 
training  within  our  own  borders.  In  consequence 
of  the  sabjtfct  having  been  brought  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1760,  and  that  meeting  having  inferred 
its  consideration  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Warwickshire  North, 
recorded  a  minute  as  follows  [19th  of  7th  Month, 
1760]:— "The  Yearly  Meeting's  epistle  was  read  at 
this  meeting,  also  tho  written  miuutm  and  advices 
from  thence;  and  we  desire  that  what  is  recommended 
unto  us  may  remain  imder  due  consideration,  par- 
ticularly what  is  said  concerning  schools."  After  this 
we  find  several  minutes  on  the  same  subject^  which 
evince  the  desire  of  Friends  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  schools. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that)  about  the  middle  of 
the  hvst  century,  many  children  in  our  Society  were 
very  imperfectly  educated;  so  that,  as  before  men- 
tioned, tuey  were  not  always  trained  even  in  the  ex- 
ternal knowledge  of  our  own  religious  principles,  and 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of  such  as  membei's. 


In  scattered  districts,  much  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  parents  who,  however  desirous  they  might  be  of 
educating  their  'children,  had  choice  of  such  inferior 
schools  as  to  render  their  position  very  disadvanta- 
geous. Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  our  forefathers 
laboured  under,  as  regards  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring, can  hardly  be  understood  by  Friends  in  the 
present  day,  in  which  such  abundant  provision  exists 
for  the  education  of  our  younger  memoers.  The  sub* 
ject  still  continuing  to  engage  the  attention  of  Friends, 
we  find  a  proposal  drawn  up  by  Henry  Bradford,  a 
valuable  minister  of  Birmingham  Meeting,  wliieh  was 
directed  to  be  entered  on  the  Monthly  Meeting  mi- 
nutes, and  is  as  follows : — "  Let  two  Friends  be  ap- 
pointed by  every  Quarterly  Meeting  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  present  schools  in  their  county,  and  if  Ihey 
find  an  additional  number  of  schoolmasters  necessary, 
then  they  are  desired  to  take  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber wanting,  which,  perhaps,  in  some  counties  may  be 
two,  and  in  others  three  or  four,  and  also  to  inspect 
the  most  suitable  towns  wherein  to  place  them;  then 
look  out  for  proper  masters,  and  if  they  can  find  some 
ah'eady  qualifiea,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not^  then 
to  make  choice  of  some  boys  out  of  sober  families, 
whose  natural  genius  is  inclined  to  learning,  and  when 
their  parents  have  given  them  an  education  sufficient 
for  common  trades,  place  them  out,  by  consent  of  their 
parents,  at  suitable  schools,  until  thev  are  duly  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  languages  required ;  so  will  every 
county  be  capable  of  praviding  for  themselves." 
Eighteen  or  twenty  years  later,  Ackworth  School  was 
established.  A  boarding-school  at  Hartshill,  within 
Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting,  appears  to 
have  existed  from  an  early  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

On  an  occasion  of  public  rejoicing  in  1761,  Friends 
of  Birmingham  were  considerable  sufferers  in  conse- 
quence of  not  illuminating  their  houses,  their  windows 
being  broken  in  almost  every  case.  A  riot  also  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
not  recorded,except  that  the  meeting-houses  at  Badgley, 
Hartshill,  and  Atherstone  were  much  damaged  by  the 
mob,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  directing  a  liberal  oolleo- 
tion  for  their  repair. 

In  1761,  ft  general  committee  was  apppinted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Great  Britain*  The  Friends  Who  then 
visited  Warwickshire  were  Isaac  Sharpies,  Joseph 
Wonsten,  Henry  Wilkins,  John  Player,  and  James 
Payton.  The  Monthly  Meeting  recorded,  that  the 
visit  of  these  Friends  *'  had  been  veiy  acceptable,  and 
we  desire  that  the  effect  of  their  labours  of  love  may 
appear  amongst  us."  Amount  other  important  sug- 
gestions made  by  thii»  commiUee,  ^as  the  encoaitige- 
ment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  set  apai-t  some  of  its 
number  to  visit  all  the  families  of  Friends  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  meeting  records  its  '*  lively  satisfaction  **  at  the 
result.  Another  suggestion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting^ 
committee  was,  theextension  of  the  libraries  connected 
with  the  particular  meetings,  and  the  providing  our 
poorer  membera  with  Friends'  books.  This  was  also 
responded  to  satisfactorily  by  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  goodly  number  of 
ministering  Friends  in  North  Warwickshire,  about  or 
a  little  before  this  time ;  some  were  not  much  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  county,  whilst  others 
had  very  extensive  service  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Amongst  others,  we  find  the  names  of  John 
and  Henry  Bradford,  John  Enock,  George  Boone, 
Anne  White,  and  Eleanor  Clark.  Henry  Bradford, 
a  much  ^teemed  minister,  died  in  the  year  1771.  He 
is  thus  Inferred  to,  in  a  testimony  read  in  the  Moutldy 
Meetlngi^^^He  was  a  man  blessed  with  a  good  under- 
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standing,  tempered  with  a  meek  and  Christian  spirit, 
which  constantly  and  conspicuously  shone  in  his  life 
and  conversation.  His  ministry  was  lively  and  in- 
structive, tending  to  promote  in  bis  hearers  a  disposi- 
tion of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  Author  of 
all  our  mercies,  and  that  it  might  be  their  concern  and 
delight  to  be  exercised  therein  day  and  ni^ht  .  .  . 
His  love  to  his  fellow  creatures  was  umversal,  es- 
pecially to  the  religious  minded  of  every  society,  by 
which  he  gained  their  affection  and  esteem,  and  to 
whom  his  testimonies  were  pleasant  and  to  edification. 
As  he  was  universally  beloved  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  so  his  loss  is  generally  re- 
gretted, bat  more  especially  by  us,  though  we  ai'C  well 
assured  it  is  to  his  everlasting  gain,  and  in  which 
confidence  he  waited  for  his  change,  and  in  the  end 
quietW  departed  as  a  lamb.  He  died  at  Camphill, 
near  Birmingham,  the  14th  of  8th  Month,  1771,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  a  minister  near  fifty 
years.      He  was  buried  at  Wigginshill. 

Some  testimonies  which  remain  respecting  other 
faithful  Friends,  are  also  animating  and  instructive, 
in  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  their  commendable 
zeal  and  love  for  the  brethren;  and  the  reality  of  their 
profession,  as  shown  in  their  dying  sayings,  and  their 
^'strong  consolation"  in  the  prospect  of  '*a  great  re- 
compense of  reward.*' 

At  this  period  of  the  Society,  what  were  termed 
"  Circular  Meetings"  were  annually  held.  These  were 
general  gatherings  of  Friends  from  many,  and  often 
distant  meetings,  which  were  also  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  the  general  public.  It  appears  that  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  withm  whose  limits  the  Circular 
Meeting  was  held,  was  responsible  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  providing  a  place  of  meeting.  A  wooden 
building  was  sometimes  erected,  and  sometimes  a  tent. 
These  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a  general  Quarterly 
Meeting  collection.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  regret 
that  such  meetings  are  no  longer  continued  amongst 
us ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  opportunities 
when  the  poor  very  frequently  heard  the  gospel 
preached,  "  without  money  and  without  price." 

Another  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  visited  War- 
wickshire in  1770;  the  names  of  the  Friends  were — 
Edmund  Gurhey,  Jeremiah  Waring,  Thomas  Wag- 
staffe,  Geonra  Gibson,  Timothy  BevingrtoH,  and  John 
Burffess.  These  Friends,  like  a  preceding  committee, 
at  the  close  of  their  labours,  addressed  an  epistle  to 
the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Warwickshire,  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  which  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting 
in  connection  with  tlie  state  of  Society  at  that  time: — 
'*We  lament  the  state  of  such  among  you  who,  by 
following  lying  vanities,  forsake  their  own  mercies, 
and  earnest  is  our  travail  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
may  embrace  the  renewed  viHitatinn  of  a  compassion- 
ate and  long-suffering  God,  who  delighteth  not  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth.  Awake,  therefore,  we  be- 
seech you — ^you  who  are  so  lukewarm  in  your  hearts 
— and  come  at  the  repeated  call  of  your  blessed  Be- 

deemer.  who  waits  to  be  gracious  to  you 

The  call  of  the  ^ood  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  hath 
been  heard,  and  m  good  degree  obeyed,  by  many  of 
the  rising  generation,  which  has  afforded  our  poor 
sinking  spirits  true  consolation  and  comfort,  in  that 
we  see  and  feel  many  of  the  youth  in  this  county  under 
the  baptizing  power  of  truth." 

Several  individuals  were  received  into  membership 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  near  this  period,  in 
Birmingham  Meeting;  which  continued  to  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  town,  so  that  it  beciane  neces- 
sary to  enlai^  the  meeting-house,  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  £600,  in  1778. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  memory  of  some 
now  living.    The  principal  changes  which  have  taken 


place  in  later  years,  in  connection  with  this  district,  ' 
being  the  union  of  Leicestershire  and  Butlandshire  ' 
as  one  Quarterly  Meeting  with  Waiwickshire,  which  > 
was  accomplished    in    1790.      In    1812,    Chadwick 
Monthly  M!eeting  was  joined  to  that  of  Warwickshire  ! 
North,  and  in  1837,  the  middle  Monthly  Meeting  of  | 
Warwickshire  was  also  united  to  this  meeting.    The 
present  number  of  members  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Warwickshire  North  is  605. 

In  having  thus  prepared  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  section  of  our  religious  Society,  the  writer 
cannot  perhaps  more  suitably  conclude  than  in  the 
earnest  and  impressive  language  of  William  Penn. 

"  Wherefore  I  cannot  but  cry  and  call  aloud  to  yon, 
that  have  been  long  professors  of  the  truth,  and  know 
the  truth  in  the  convincing  power  of  it,  and  have  had 
a  sober  conversation  among  men,  yet  content  your- 
selves only  to  know  truth  for  yourselves,  to  so  to  meet- 
ings, and  exercise  an  ordinary  charity  in  the  church, 
and  an  honest  behaviour  in  the  world,  and  limit  your- 
selves within  -those  lx>unds;  feeling  little  or  no  con- 
cern upon  your  spirits  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  truth  in  the  earth,  more  than  to 
be  glad  that  others  succeed  in  such  service.  Arise  ye 
in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus !  Behold 
how  white  the  fields  are  unto  harvest,  in  this  and 
other  nations,  and  how  few  able  and  faithful  labour- 
ers there  are  to  work  therein !  Your  country  folkEi, 
neighbours,  and  kindi'ed,  want  to  know  the  Lord  and 
his  truth,  and  to  walk  in  it  Does  nothing  lie  at 
vour  door  upon  their  account  7  Search  and  see,  and 
Jose  no  time,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 
I  do  not  judge  you;  them  is  one  that  judgeth  all  men, 
and  his  judgment  is  true.  You  have  mightily  in- 
creased in  your  outward  substance;  may  you  equally 
increase  in  your  inward  riches, .  and  do  good  with 
both,  while  you  have  a  day  to  do  good.  Your  ene- 
mies would  oiloe  have  taken  what  you  had  from  you, 
for  his  namefs  sake,  in  whom  you  have  believed; 
wherefore  he  has  ^ven  you  much  of  the  world  .in  the 
face  of  your  enemies.  But,  O  let  it  be  your  servant 
and  not  your  master — your  diversion  rather  than 
your  business!  Let  the  Lord  be  chiefly  in  your  eye, 
and  ponder  your  ways,  and  see  if  God  has  nothing 
more  for  you  to  do ;  and  if  you  find  yourselves  short 
in  your  account  with  him,  then  wait  for  his  prepars- 
tion,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  word  of  command,  and 
be  not  weary  of  well-doing,  when  you  have  put  your 
hand  to  the  plough ;  and  assuredly  you  shall  reap  (if 
you  iaint  not)  the  fruit  of  your  heavenly  labour  in. 
Gkid's  everlasting  kingdom." 

AN  ADDRESS  FROM  TUE  MEETINO  FOR 
-BUFFERINGS, 

TO  FRIIXDI  IN  ORB  AT  BBITAIX  ASI»  IRRLAKD,  OH  TVS  PBRStST' 
■TATB  or  WUAT  18  TBBUBD  TUB  CSUBCn-BATB  QUBSTIOSr. 

Dear  Friends, — Our  attention  has  been  turned,  with 
Christian  interest,  to  the  present  position  of  our  k- 
ligious  Society  in  reference  to  the  rates  commonly 
called  church-rates,  and  the  efforts  made  for  their 
abolition. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  remind  any  of  our  menif 
bers  of  the  purely  reliffious  grounds  on  which  our 
Society  has  ever  refused  the  payment  of  these  rates;; 
yet,  as  this  paper  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those* 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  our  Christian  prin- 
ciples, it  may  be  convenient,  at  the  outset,  briefly  to 
state  the  reasons  of  this  refusal : — viz., 

1st.  Because  the^  are  exacted  for  the  repair  and 
npholdinff  of  buildings  wherein  a  mode  of  worship  is 
performeid  to  which  we  entertain  conscientious  oN 
jections. 

Sdly.  BecaoM  they  are  levied  to  meet  the  expenses- 
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of  oereraoaiAls  in  religion,  which,  we  believe,  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  and  the  spirituality 
6f  the  Christian  dispensation. 

3dly.  Because,  man  being  accountable  only  to  God 
for  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  we  consider  it  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  oi  conscience  to  compel  any 
to  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tne  sup- 
port of  a  mode  of  worship  from  which  they  feel 
themselves  religiously  constrained  to  dissent 

This  branch  of  our  Christian  testimony  a^inst 
ecclesiastical  usurpation  and  oppression  has  subjected 
our  members  to  suffering  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  our  histoiy.    A  reference  to  the  original  records 
of  the  Sufferings  of  Friends,  preservecT  in  forty-«iz 
folio  volumes,  in  the  Record  Boom  at  Devonshire 
House,  London,  and  extending  through  200  ^ears 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  to  Besse's  prmted 
work,  intituled, ^u^enWtf  of  the  PeopU  caUed  Quakers^ 
in  two  volumes  fono,  will  show  that,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Society,  fines  and  imprisonment  for  non-at- 
tenaance  at  the ''  parish  church,^  and  for  non-payment 
of  the  rates  imposed  for  its  repair,  went  hand  m  hand; 
and  the  two  are,  in  fact,  almost  equally  repugnant  in 
I    principle  to  the  rights  of  conscience.    But  though  the 
former — the  compulsion  to  attend  the  parochial  wor- 
ship— gradually  passed  into  desuetude,  and  was  finally 
abolished  by  statute  as  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  and 
bigoted  age,  the  latter — the  tax  for  supporting  it — 
has  hitherto  been  suffered  to  remain  as  a  blot  upon 
onr  jurisprudence. 

The  protest  which  the  Society  of  Friends  have  uni- 
formly Dome  against  this  unjust  and  oppressive  im- 
Sost,  has  been  mainly  the  ]>ractical  one  of  refusing  the 
emimd,  and,  as  the  inevitable  consequence,  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  law,  bv  imprist>nment  or  dis- 
traint of  goods ;  occasionallv,  nowever,  accompanying 
tiiat  refusal  by  a  bold  and  manly  statement  of'^the 
grounds  of  this  protest  at  the  vestry,  or  before  the 
magistrates  who  issued  the  warrant. 

Some  mitigation  of  the  law  took  place  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  by  simplifying  and  making 
less  expensive  the  mode  of  recovermg  the  rates,  so 
that  the  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  imprisonments  for  months,  and  even 
for  years,  which  we  find  in  the  early  records,  for  a 
denuiud  of  a  few  pence  or  shillings,  have  long  practi- 
cfify  ceased;  ana  about  twenty-one  years  ago  im- 
prisonment for  these  claims  was,  as  respects  our  So- 
ciety, abolished. 

Whilst  we  bear  in  mind  the  apostolic  language, 
that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  and  es- 
pecially desire  that  the  conduct  of  our  members,  in 
reference  to  this  subject  (based  tA  the  objection  is  on 
Christian  principle),  may  be  marked  by  meekness  and 
forbearance,  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that^  in  many 
districts,  the  danger  has  been  rather  of  a  want  of  zeal 
ikum  of  an  excess  of  it,  more  particularly  where  the 
demand*  is  small,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it  has  not 
been  particularly  oppressive. 

Tet^iias  the  Society  not  been  by  any  means  indif- 
fereilt,  either  in  its  collective  capacitv,  as  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  pr  tbrouffh  its  committ^— tne  Meeting  for 
Sofferiugs,  to  the  auty  of  pleading  with  the  Legiala- 
tore  and  the  Government  for  the  total  repeal  of  this 
6bnoxiou8  impost,  as  will  be  se^n  from  the  petitions 
enonterated  below.* 
f  B  the  year  1833  this  rate,  or  at  least  the  cess  which 


*  A  petition  for  the  abolition  of  tho  rates  called  church- 
rate),  from  the  Meeting^  for  8n{f«irin?8  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1936—— A  petition  for  their  abolition,  from  the  Meeting 
for  Bufferings  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  183S. — A  peti* 
tion  for  thetr  abolition,  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
the  flottso  of  Comment,  181 1. —A  petition  for  their  abolition » 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  the  Bduse  of  Commons, 


corresponds  to  it,  was  entirely  abolished  in  Ireland, 
and  provision  was  made  in  lien  thereof  out  of  the 
temporalities  of  tlie  Irish  Church  Establishment.  On 
that  occasion  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  fully  admitted  the  in- 
justice of  these  rates;  amongst  others,  Dr.  Burton, 
the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  expressly  saying — "  If  a  person  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  1  can  hardly  think  it 
right  to  make  him  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  fabric, 
or  for  any  of  the  appendages  of  a  worship  in  which  he 
takes  no  part." 

Since  that  time  public  opinion  has  made  rapid 
strides  towards  a  similar  result  in  this  country.  In 
a  large  number  of  towns,  especially  in  the  manu&o- 
turing  districts,  the  rate  is  virtuallv  abolished  by  the 
reftisal  of  the  vestry  to  make  it,  or  by  the  substitution 
of  voluntary  collections  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  the  former  course  has  re- 
ceived considerable  encourafemeut  from  the  final 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Braintree  cas& 
In  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  in  1851,  it  was 
stated  that,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire  church-rates  had  been  abandoned  for 
some  years ;  and  it  also  appears,  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  same  committee,  that  in  Newcastle, 
Plymouth,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Carlisle,  Stockport, 
Brighton,  Bochdalo,  Middle8boi*ough,  Hackney,  and 
many  other  placesf,  these  rates  are  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
tinct 

From  many  of  the  publications  which  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an 
increasingly,  strong  opinion  against  this  impost,  not 
only  on  religious,  but  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds ;  an  opinion  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
those  in  private  stations,  but  including,  amongst 
many  others,  the  present  Chief-Justice  of  England 
himself;  nor  restricted  to  those  who  hold  what  are 
called  liberal  opinions,  but  comprising  many  men 
who  are  regarded  as  decidedly  conservative  in  regard 
to  the  institutions  of  the  oonntrv. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  majorities  against 
the  abolition  of  these  rates  have  gradually  lessened, 
until  at  length  they  have  been  converted  into  majo- 
rities in  its  favour.  And  even  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  are  some  indications,  though  certainly  less 
abnndafnt)  of  an  improved  tone  of  feeling ;  so  that 
there  is  ground  to  hope  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
a  distinguished  member  of  that  House,  the  late  Lord 
Whamdiffe,  may  yet  be  verified,  namely—**  That  any 
one  who  looks  at  the  state  of  public  feeling  through- 
out this  country,  must  admit  that  the  church-rates 
cannot  be  much  longer  collected  in  England." 

Idany  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  fellow-Christians 
of  other  denominations,  who  have  manifested  a  strouff 
opposition  to  these  rates,  have  done  so  on  the  ground 
ot  their  inconsistency  with  pure  Christianity,  and  of 
their  oppression  of  tender  consciences ;  whilst  others, 
doubtless,  who  have  taken  part  therein,  have  been 
influenced  mainly  by  a  sense  of  their  injustice.  The 
latter  ground  is  clearly  open  to  them  as  citizens  of  a 
free  state;  nor  is  there  anything  in  our  position  as 
Friends  which  predudes  us,  individually,  from  the 
exercise  of  our  civil  privileges  in  promoting  their 
abolition  on  this  lower  ground,  tint  it  is  on  the 
higher  ground  alone  that  we  can,  as  a  church,  protest 

ISiSO. — A  petition  for  their  abolition,  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  to  the  House  of  Commons,  18o3. — Personal  appli- 
cation to  Govemmenc  with  the  same  object,  by  deputation 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  1854. — A  petition  lor  their 
abolition,  from  tue  Tearlj  Meeting  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 1854. — A  petition  for  their  abolition,  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Suflbrlngs  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1855. 
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against  them,  or  are  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  them. 
We  tmsi  that  this  distinction  will  be  clearly  main- 
tained by  all  our  members. 

In  the  present  advancing  state  of  the  general  ques- 
<3on,  it  becomes  us  attentively  to  review  our  position, 
and  seriously  to  consider  what  should  be  the  conduct 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  its  members  individu- 
ally, in  relation  to  it.  After  having  been  enabled, 
through  Divine  help,  so  long  to  maintain  this  Christian 
testimony  without  flinching,  not  only  by  their  writings 
and  by  their  steady  refusS  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
also  by  suffering  in  estate,  and  in  person  also  under 
severe  imprisonment,  how  greatly  would  it  be  to  be 
deplored  if  Friends  were  not  found  now  at  their  post, 
and  faithful  to  their  Christian  principles,  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  complete  success,  of  the 
yoke  being  broken,  and  of  justice  being  at  length 
done  to  the  rights  of  conscience  in  this  matter. 

We  are  apprehensive  that  there  is  need  of  more 
zeal  and  well-directed  energy  on  the  part  of  Friends 
in  their  different  localities,  to  contribute  their  full 
quota  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
religious  and  national  object — the  entire  abolition 
OF  THESE  rates;  rates  imposed  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  one  sect,  to  the  oppression  of  the  consciences 
of  those  who  dissent  from  it. 

If,  in  the  present  stat«  of  the  question,  the  zeal  of 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty  should  wax  cold,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  object  now  so  nearly  within 
their  reach  may  elude  their  grasp  altogether,  and  a 
measure  of  imperfect  compromise  be  substituted  for 
that.complete  and  unqualified  abolition,  which  is  the 
only  true  mode  of  dealing  with  an  uiy  uat  and  oppres- 
sive impost. 

Much  will,  we  believe,  depend  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Notice 
baa  ali-e^dy  been  given  by  Sir  William  Clay  of  the 
introduction  of  aljill  for  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates  throughout  England  and  Wales.  If  constitu- 
encies are  on  the  aler^  and  place  themselves  in  direct 
and  judicious  communioation  with  their  respective 
representatives  in  Parliament,  it  will  tend,  not  only 
to  keep  those  members  who  generally  support  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  lil^rty  up  to  the  mark, 
but  t0  convince  and  confirm  the  wavererti,  whilst 
those  who  may  be  personally  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tioD,  may  be  induced  to  lena  their  aid  in  promoting 
in  object,  iu  which  it  Is  so  manifestly  proper  that 
their  parliamentary  conduct  should  conform  to  the 
widies  of  those  whom  they  represent ;  and  a  few  such 
votes  brought  over  to  the  right  side  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, insure  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  desire  for  ourselves,  and  for 
our  fellow-members,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from 
all  political  excitement,  and  may  be  enabled,  in  de- 
pendence on  the  Lord,  to  maintain  our  testimony  as 
a  Christian  duty,  on  Christian  ^ands,  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  as  those  who  desire  only  the  spread 
of  the  Tmtn  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in  its  purity,  we  would 
encourage  our  dear  friends,  in  the  present  crisis  of 
this  question,  to  do  what  their  hancu  find  to  do  with 
energy,  firmness,  and  sound  judgment,  as  free  and  in- 
dependent Briti^  subjects  and  citizens.  And  we 
would  appeal  to  our  brethren  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  lend  their  aid,  especially  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament*  Though  they  have  not  a  com- 
mon cause  with  us  as  fellow-sufferers,  yet-  the  cause 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religions  truth  is  one 
to  which  they  are  equally  bound  with  ourselves ;  and 
their  efforts  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  neither  the  less 
vigorous  nor  the  less  aucoeasful  bcwauae  they  are  dis< 
interested. 

And  should  an  opportunity  oecnr  for  the  exereiae 
of  the  elective  franchise  before  the  abolition  of  this 


impost  is  accomplished,  we  would  suggest  to  our 
Friends  whether  it  may  not  be  proper,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  act  in  this  case  as  was  done  so  successfully  in 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave'  trade  and  sla- 
very— namely,  to  refuse  to  give  their  vote  for  any  can- 
didate who  is  a  supporter  of  that  which  they  believe 
to  be  morally  and  religiously  wrong. 

We  hope  also  that,  so  long  as  the  imposition  of  the 
rate  is  still  sanctioned  by  law.  Friends  will  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  their  place,  wliei*e  it  caneuitably 
be  done,  to  attend  at  vestries  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  rate,"  record  their  vote  against  it,  and,  ih> 
a  Christian  spirit,  state  their  i*eligiou8  gix>uuds  for 
opposing  it;  and  if  the  rate  be  imposed,  attend  befbie 
the  justices,  when  summoned,  ana  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  that  occasion  also  presents  of 
advocating  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  press  upon  all  our  mem- 
bers to  be  true  and  faithful  to  their  principles,  and 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  assent  to  anything 
which  can  compromise  them.  May  we  ail,  both  b^ 
word  and  deed,  firmly,  ^et  meekly,  uphold  this  testi- 
mony amongst  our  neighbours  and  fcllow-fiabjects, 
and  endeavour  to  diffuse  just  views  I'especting  it ;  that 
so  nothing  may  be  lacking  on  our  part  towards  tlie 
immediate  and  complete  removal  from  our  jurispru- 
dence of  a  law  inconsistent  with  moral  jusUoe^  with 
religious  liberty,  and  with  genuine  Christianity.— 
Signed,  iu  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  aforoaaid,  the 
6th  of  the  2d  Month,  1857. 

BOBXBT  FoBflXBBy.  CUHk 


THE  MANHOOD  AND  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 
(Fnom  the  £de«tie  SivUw.) 

W&  have  had  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course  of  oar 
editorial  career,  to  notice  approvingly  the  aentimenti 
put  forth  in  t)xB.£cleetiOf  a  Joumftl  which  stands 
deservedly  high  among  Protestant  dissenters  of  every 
name.  The  extract  from  the  last  number,  given 
below,  occurs  in  a  review  of  two  works  by  clei^gymea 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be 
perused  with  satisfiftotioii  by  oiur  readers  :-«- 

The  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  great  Evan- 
gelical party,  both  in  the  Church  of  ^gland  and 
among  the  various  Nonconformist  denomiaatiooii 
still  exhibit  numerous  and  lemaricable  traoea  of  tlieir 
origin  and  early  history.  Wliitfield  and  Wesley 
roused  a  slumbering  ttud  godless  nation  into  religious 
earnestness  by  preaching  a  few  elementary  truths 
about  the  danger  of  the  sinner,  the  necessity  of  for- 
giveness and  the  new  birth,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  salvation;  and  these  truths  still  constitute 
the  substance  of  evangelical  preaching.  Whether, 
however,  those  aspects  of  Chnatian  doctrine  which 
alone  could  compel  religious  indifference  to  become 
anxious,  and  transform  gross  wickedness  into  some 
&int  resemblance  to  the  bright  image  of  God^  are  the 
only  elements  of  truth  reauired  to  discipline  and  per* 
feet  a  cultured  Christian  life,  thoughtful  and  defoat 
people  are  beginning  to  consider.  And  whether  the 
highest  type  of  spiritual  life  is  that  which  is  natoraUy 
originated  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  nst- 
lessness  of  a  national  religious  revival,  is  another 
question  of  equal  and,  perhaps,  greater  importanee; 
for  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  condition  of  evangelical  com- 
munities, that  every  development  of  the  reygioos 
nature  which  does  not  conform  to  tlie  i^mvai  model 
is  suspected  and  nndervahied. 

But  the  two  books  we  have  jrfaoed  at  the  heed  of 
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I  this  article*  remind  us  rather  of  the  early  history 
i  than  of  the  origin  of  £van<jelicalism   in  Englana. 
{  Very  soon  after  its  rise^  and  while  its  theological 
I  system    was  assuming    a  definite  form,    and  being 
psrmanently  consolidated,  its  divines  had  to  engag:e 
m  a  hot  polemical  warfare  on  behalf  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  results  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, which  troubled  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  that  Evangelical  Christians 
are  less  influenced  tlian  they  should  be  by  a  vigorous 
and  practical  faith  in  the  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist.    While  our  fathers  were  exhausting  their 
strength  and  their  learning  to  demonstrate  his  divi- 
nity, we  cannot  wonder  that  they  were  more  earnestly 
coDcemed  about  the  truth  their  adversaries  denied, 
than  about  that  which  was  in  no  peril.    One  of  the 
surest  methods  to  bring  an  acknowledged  truth  int6 
emphatic  prominence  is  to  deny  it.    The  wealth  we 
have  earned  by  hard  work  is  most  dearly  prized,  and 
what  hna  cost  us  nothing  is  oommonly  very  lightly 
▼ahied;  it  is  an  illustration  of  precisely  die  same 
principle,  that  the  truths  we  have  to  fight  for  have 
the  firmest  hold  on  our  hearts,  while  those  which  no- 
body denies  are  too  often  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Some  Gibraltar  rock,  won  at  first  and  retained  after- 
wards by  desperate  valour,  is  more  cared  for,  even 
apart   from  the  importance    of  its   position,   than 
thousands  of  s(^uare  miles  of  richest  corn-land,  which 
were  gained  without  fighting,  and  have  never  b»een 
desolated  by  invading  armi^,  or  endangered  by  the 
intrigues  of  diplomacy.    What  is  univerHaliy  admitted 
is  seldom  thought  of;  and  what  is  seldom  thought  of 
is  gradually  forgotten.    Truth  is  like  a  torch,  ''the 
more  it's  shook  it  shines.** 

That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  realize 
the  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  its  infirmities, 
sorrows,  and  dependence,  in  order  to  attain  a  true  and 
vivid  conception  of  his  earthly  history,  needs  no  proof 
or  lUostratiou.  And  we  are  more  and  more  deeply 
convinced  that,  in  an  age  of  speculation  and  scepticism, 
tbere  is  nothing,  either  in  the  external  evidences  or 
the  contents  of  our  Christian  faitlr,  in  the  presence  of 
which  doubts  so  swiftly  vanish  as  that  wondrous 
history  in  which  all  that  is  human  and  all  that  is 
Divine  are  so  myaterionsly  intermingled.  Long  after 
the  gloomy  but  restless  flood  of  scepticism  has  rushed 
over  the  continent  of  our  early  beliefs^  the  conviction 
that  God  was  in  Christ  rises  in  solitary  strength 
above  tho  dark  and  restless  waters ;  and  if  ever  even 
that  is  submerged,  it  is  the  first  to  reappear  above  the 
receding  tide. 

The  New  Testament  itself  should  teach  ns  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  full  and  perfect  faith  in  the 
Personal  Christ.  Of  the  seven-aiid-twenty  separate 
documents  which  constitute  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
the  first  four  are  biographies  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  the 
fifth  is  a  history  of  the  formation  of  a  community  of 
which  he  himself,  and  not  any  creed  about  him,  was 
the  recognized  foundation,  and  of  the  labours  of  heroic 
men,  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  burning  zeal  for 
iiis  honour,  and  at  the  impulse  of  an  unfitlteriug 
•obedience  to  his  commands,  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  telling  men  what  he  had  suffered 
on  earth,  and  the  glory  he  was  crowned  with  in 
heaven ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  Epistles  will  result 
in  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  tjbe  apostles  was 

*  ).  The  OJory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father ^  eeen  in  the 
^ktnhood  ff  Jeeua  Chriet:  beiiiff  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
Ititti.  By  tho  Eev.  Ilarvay  uoodwin,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 
Deigbton:  B<*U  A»  Co. 

2.  The  Christian  Cosmoi:  The  SonofOod  the  Reutcded  Crea- 
tor, By  Sdward  William  OnofielU,  M.A.  London :  Seoley 
^Co. 


not  BO  much  to  teach  or  demonstrate  a  system  of  truth, 
as  to  explain  the  works  and  the  laws  of  One  whom 
most  of  them  had  personally  known  in  his  earthly 
humiliation,  and  whom  the  greatest  of  them  had  seen 
in  his  celestial  glory.  They  were  not  philosopherB 
but  historians  ;  they  preached  not  a  creed  but  a  Per^ 
son.  In  the  X)ages  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  Christ 
that  stands  in  the  centre  of  all  teaching,  and  precept 
and  labour,  and  worship.  Not  even  the  majestic  form 
of  truth  is  permitted  to  share  the  throne  with  faim* 

But  we  repeat  that>  in  order  to  know  Christ  fully, 
we  must  know  him  in  his  manhood  as  well  as  in  his 
divinity.  Although  few  details  of  his  infancy  are  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  we  are  told  enough  to  kno\^ 
that  he  came  into  the  world,  not  in  the  fulness  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strengUi,  in  a  sudden 
and  startling  way,  but,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  a 
condition  of  helplessness  and  dependence.  As  a  child, 
we  can  imagine  him  wandering  over  the  hiU  on  which 
Nazareth  was  built,  plucking  handfuls  of  wild  flowers, 
and  bringing  them  to  his  mother  before  he  clearly 
uuderstood  the  awful  dignity  of  the  nature  which  was 
hidden  within  him.  That  we  might  not  suppose  he 
was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  conditions  and  laws 
of  humanity,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  his  parents,  and  ''grew  in  wisdom  and  in 
stature."  In  his  after  years,  short  as  the  evangelical 
histories  are,  we  have  proof  in  abundance  that  his 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  were  really,  and  not  in  ap- 
pearance onlv,  human.  He  hungered  in  the  wilder^ 
ness,  thirsted  on  the  cross,  slept  in  the  ship ;  when  he 
was  dead,  blood  and  water,  as  John  significantly  t^lls 
us,  flowed  from  his  side ;  and  even  after  his  resur- 
rection, he  could  say, ''a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  His  knowledge  not  only 
gi'ew  in  childhood,  but  was  limited  in  mature  life ;  for 
he  spoke  of  an  "hour"  the  time  of  the  coming  of  which 
even  he  could  not  foresee.  Such  a  heart  as  good  men 
have  throbbing  in  their  breast,  the  Master  had  tot> ; 
he  was  grieved  because  of  men's  unbelief,  and  once  at 
least  looked  round  upon  his  tempters  with  an^r ;  he 
had  select  friends  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  af- 
fection ;  he  wept  with  mourning  women^  even  when 
he  was  about  to  raise  their  dead  brother  to  life  again ; 
he  shrank  from  suffering  and  death,  and,  '*  with  strong 
ci'yings  and  tears,"  pi-ayed  to  God  who  was  able  to  de- 
liver him.  His  spiritual  nature  was  as  truly  human 
as  his  intellect  ana  heart ;  being  susceptible  of  tempta- 
tion, sanctified  by  the  power  of  God,  disciplined  by 
suffering,  and  dependent  on  prayer.  All  the  attri- 
butes of  perfect  manhood  were  his,  and  he  had  a 
human  history,  human  duties,  human  relationships, 
and  spoke  of  himself,  and  was  spoken  of  by  others, 
under  titles  which  can  belong  only  to  a  man. 

But  he  must  have  read  the  Gospels  with  a  dull  eye 
and  a  sluggish  mind,  who  has  not  remarked  that, 
while  every  circumstance  has  been  given  wluch  we 
need  to  verify  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  nothing  is  re- 
corded which  strips  him  for  a  moment  of  an  un- 
earthly dimity,  or  tempts  our  loving  trust  to  become 
irreverently  familiar.  We  are  told  Siat  Jesus  was  an 
obedient  child,  a  gentle  and  sympathizing  friend, 
sensitive  alike  to  injury  and  to  affection;  then  he 
went  to  a  marriage  feast,  walked  in  the  oorn-fields,  sat 
at  supper,  rested  in  his  weariness,  slept  in  his  ex- 
haustion; and -yet,  not  for  a  moment  is  the  Divine, 
glory  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  human  feebleness. 
Even  more  than  this  can  be  said.  Mr.  Harvey  Good- 
win has  showu,  with  equal  power  and  beauty,  with 
singular  eloquence  and  felicity  of  illustration,  that  in 
those  very  aspects  of  Christ's  nature  and  history, 
which  constitute  the  most  impressive  evidences  of  his 
humanity,  there  may  be  discovered  a  glory  which  can 
shine  forth  from  none  save  the  Only-£egotten  of  the 
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Father.  The  prayers,  the  sympathies,  the  friend- 
ships, the  very  death  of  Christ,  are  shown  to  present 
to.thoughtful  and  spiritual  consideration  traces  of  the 
divinity  within.  Throngh  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  through  its  thick»it,  darkest  folds,  some  rays 
of  the  inner  »ory  are  intense  enough  to  penetrate. 

But  undoubting  as  is  our  faith  in  this  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion — that  in  Jesus  Christ 
God  became  personally  one  with  a  creature — how 
hard  it  is  habitually  to  realize  it !  We  speak  of  the  vast 
descent  from  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Word 
to  ''the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  "the  death  of  the 
cross;"  but  the  greatness  and  the  humiliation  are, 
each  of  them,  beyond  the  range  of  our  conception, 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  them  together  in  one  Being 
quite  confounds  and  overwhelms  us.  Perhaps  no 
better  method  can  be  chosen  by  which  to  aid  our 
feebleness,  than  that  suggested  by  the  second  of  the 
books  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Grinfield  has 
exhibited,  in  his  Chriitian  Cosmos^  the  scriptuxal 
proof,  and  the  various  applications  of  the  great  or- 
thodox doctrine,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
world ;  and  we  can  brin^  together  the  magnificent 
history  ef  creation,  the  imperial  splendours  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
crucifixion,  with  its  gloom,  its  humiliation,  and  its 
horror.  These  are  two  chapters  in  tlie  history  of  one 
person, — though  in  the  firat,  we  hear  God  sayjng, 
**  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  is  lights  and  see  the 
green  earth  and  the  tumultuous  sea,  the  beauty,  and 
grandeur,  and  wealth  of  this  fair  world,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven  come  into  being  at  the  impulse  of  his  will, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  word ;  and  in  the  other,  fdl 
ifiai  common  observers  perceive  is  a  wretched  man 
suffering  shame,  anguish,  and  death.  But  the  outline 
of  the  luminai*y  may  be  seen  bv  a  keen  eye,  even  in 
the  depth  of  the  eclipse ;  the  Christian  recognizes  in, 
the  crucified  One,  God  made  flesh. 

Surely  thei'e  is  a  new  significance  in  the  history  of 
creation,  when  we  i*emember  that  it  was  he  who  in 
the  beginning  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  who 
afterwards  came  to  reconcile  earth  to  heaven.  We 
do  not  forget  that  though  God  became  man  in  Christ 
Jesus,  it  was  not  God,  but  man,  that  died  on  the 


crons;  but  we  err  from  the  guidance  of  the  t^xnUes  if 
we  fix  a  great  gulf  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
elements  of  his  complex  nature.    Christ  suffered ;  and 
though  on  the  Creator  suffering  cannot  rest,  Christ 
was,  nevertheless,  the  Creator.    And  as,  during  the 
process  of  creation,  the  world  presented  day  after  day 
new  features  of  loveliness  ana  increasing  fitness  for 
its  future  inhabitants,  he  knew  all  that  was  to  happen 
to  it  J  knew  that  it  would  be  filled  with  confusion, 
wickedness,  and  misery;  that  crimes  so  great  and  so 
numerous  would  be  committed  by  the  race  which  was 
to  people  it ;  that  only  through  an  atonement  effected 
by  himself  could  any  individual  among  the  millions 
of  mankind  escape  from  appalling  ruin;  he  knew 
that  after  the  earth  had  been  burdened  with  the 
wickedness  of  forty  centuries,  he  himself,  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  "numbered  with  the 
transgressors,"  and  that  the  ver^  world  he  was  making 
would  be  first  the  prison  in  which  he  would  languish, 
and  then  the  scaffold  on  which  he  would  expire.    He 
had  clearly  before  him,  as  da^  ailer  day  of  creation 
passed  by,  the  day  of  crucifixion  and  death.    When 
the  dry  land  rose  out  of  the  waters,  he  looked  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  anticipated  the  miracles,  and  the 
teaching,  and  the  suffering,  which  were  to  make  that 
land  illustrious  through  eternity ;  he  knew  who  would 
hunger  ia  the  wilderness  which  he  saw  there;  and 
who,  through  nights  of  prayer,  would  experience 
the  keenness  of  the  winas  which  visited  us  open 


mountain  sides;  he  saw  the  place  under  which  the  ex- 
hausted sufferer  was  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  the 
cross ;  and  recognisDd  the  very  i^t  on  which  that 
ci'oss  would  be  erected.  But  he  went  on  creating; 
and  in  all  this  was  not  the  victim  of  an  iron  necessity 
or  a  blind  fate:  what  he  did  was  done  freely;  his 
heart  went  with  his  hand.  He  rejoiced  in  all  his 
work,  and  felt  that  it  was  good. 

The  man  who  has  once  known  what  it  is  to  see  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  con- 
scious of  oppressive  and  intolerable  darkness  if  ever, 
through  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  or  throuffh  in- 
vading doubts  which  his  intellect  cannot  repel,  that 
bright  presence  is  obscured  or  lost.  The  vigour  of 
faith,  the  depth  of  jov,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  rat>- 
ture  of  hope  which,  blending  into  one,  constitute  tne 
perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  life,  are 
the  result  and  evidence  of  spiritual  union  with  the 
Christ  of  God,  and  can  only  be  found  in  him. 


The  DivxNiTT  of  Christ. — Certain  doctrines  there 
may  be,  which  rest  onlv  on  certain  passagoi, and  which 
consequently  we  should  find  a  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing if  those  passages  were  removed ;  but  this  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  the  main  pillar  of  our  faith,  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ    The  doctrine  rests  not  upon  isokted 
passages;  leave  us  a  page  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
I  think  you  will  have  left  us  proof  of  Christ  being 
God.  Whenever  I  open  the  Inspired  Volume,  I  enter 
at  once  into  communion  with  men  who  seem  to  be 
standing  on  Uie  doctrine  as  on  a  foundation  which  can 
never  be  shaken,  and  who  no  more  think  it  needful 
to  prove  the  solidity  of  that  on  which  they  res^  than 
I  &ould  in  planting  my  foot  on  this  magnificent 
earth.    And  just  in  the  proportion  that  I  find  men 
thus  making  use  of  a  doctrine,  rather  tlian  ad  vancinsr 
its  proo&,  I  feel  assured  of  their  firm  and  unqualified 
admission  of  ii^  truth ;  and  I  then  proceed,  and  re- 
membering that  these  men  were  actually  inspired  of 
God;  I  Rather  from  the  fiuniliarity  with  which  they 
handle  the  tenet  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  an  irrefrag- 
able argument  that  this  tenet  is  stamped  with  the  im- 
Eress  oT  eternal  veracity.     If  a  writer  is^  constantly 
kbouring  to  prove  a  thing  true,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  he  is  conscious  of  there  beina  some  doubt 
about  the  matter,  otherwise  he  would  nardly  be  so 
earnest  in  throwing  down  the  cauntlet,  and  in  search- 
ing for  the  adversaries  with  jmom  to  contend.    For 
it  is  not  the  man  who  lavs  down  a  series  of  logical 
proofs,  each  intended  to  snow  me  that  the  sun  has 
risen,  wl\om  I  should  incline  to  think  certified  that 
Uie  golden  light  of  day  was  mantling  the  firmament 
But  if^  without  dwelling  at  all  on  the  fiust  of  the  sun- 
rise, he  should  sketch  to  me  the  scenery  of  the  land- 
scape, and  tell  me  of  the  lake,  and  the  forest^  and  the 
cataract,  which  he  could  discover  in  its  spreadings, 
and  count  up  to  me  the  village  spires  which  came 
within  the  sweep  of  his  horizon,  and  speak  of  the 
shadows  which  were  sleeping  on  this  hill,  and  of  the 
rich  hues  which  were  gilaing  the  foliage  of  that — ^whj,. 
I  should  never  entertain  the  remotest  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  sunrise,  or  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  cause  which  allowed  of  his  thus  deal- 
ing familiar]  V  with  beauties  which  but  an  hour  before 
had  been  hidden  from  his  gaze.    We  need  not  apply 
this  illustration;  every  one  mav  do  it  for  himself 
The  inspired  writers  do  not  set  themselves  to  demon- 
strate tnat  Christ  is  God;  they  rather  take  it  for 
granted,  and  then  dilate  on  the  glorious  results  which 
follow  on  so  stupendous  an  admission,  describing  in 
full  vividn^  the  rich  irradiation  whidi  this  '^Sun  i>f 
righteousness,"  rising  in  the  strength  of  his  divinity, 
hM  thrown  over  the  whole  landscape  of  human  desti- 
nies, whether  present  or  future.— JfiUviiKB. 


^  JfiMlA.  1857. 
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Cruxltt  to  iNSBCia — One  summer  evening,  on 
my  return  from  m:  walk  by  the  river  side,  T  saw 
some  children  stanrffag  in  a  group,  watching  some* 
thlog^  which  the  youngest  of  weir  party,  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  of  age,  held  in  his  hand.    It  was  a 
beautiful  butterfly  which  he  had  caught,  and  had 
been  veir  crueUy  treating.    The  poor  thing  seemed 
almost  dying,  but  was  yet  struggling  for  life  and 
liberty.    I  spoke  to  the  cnild,  aucT  requested  him  to 
give  me  the  little  creature.    He  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment^  and  appeared  ashamed,  for  he  knew  he  was 
doing  wronff,  then  gave  me  the  butterfly.    I  took  it 
very  carefully  on  my  hand,  then  placed  it  on  a  tree 
near  me,  to  see  if  it  could  fly.    I  found  that  it  could 
not    I  then  showed  him  that  he  had  pulled  off  some 
of  Uko  legs,  and  had  destioved  its  lovely  wings:  and  for 
what?    For  his  play!    I  asked  him  how  he  would 
like  his  fingers  taken  off  for  the  amusement  of  some 
person  or  animal  so  much  larger  than  himself,  that 
ne  could  notprevent  them  from  doing  as  M^  liked 
with  him.    He  thought  that  would  be  very  painful  to 
him«  and  he  should  not  like  it  at  alL    He  then  said 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  ill-used  the  poor  butterfly, 
and  he  would  remember  what  I  had  said  to  him,  and 
would  not  do  so  in  future;  and  if  ha  saw  asy  other 
little  children  doing  the  same  as  ha  had  just  oone,  he 
would  teU  them  about  it  too.    Aa  we  walked  on  our 
way  home  together,  we  spoke  of  God  who  made  hiuL 
ana  who  also  made  this  and  all  other  insects,  and 
watches  them  all.    The  Bible  tells  us  He  sees  every- 
thing, knows  everything,  and  provides  for  erery 
living  thing  that  is  on  the  eartn.    Not  a  sparrow 
fidls  to  the  ground  but  He  knows  it.    He  gives  theee 
creatures  life,  and  supplies  their  every  want.  If  we  love, 
him,  we  love  all  He  creates;  and  we  should  watch  over 
them,  admire,  and  protect  them,  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  hurt.    Now,  my  little  readBis,  you 
will  not  hurt  flies,  or  moths,  or  caterpillars^  or  grass- 
ho|4)ers,  or  put  them  under  glasses  and  make  pri- 
soners of  them,  will  you?    But  you  will  let  them  be 
free;  and  you  may  look  at  them,  and  admire  them 
flying  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  basking  in 
the  beautiful  merry  sunshine.  You  will  then  see  them 
to  much  greater  advantage  in  this  happy  state  than 
if  you  take  them  in  your  finffers;  for  they  are  so  deli- 
cate, that  you  cannot  touch  them  ever  so  gently  with- 
out destroying  some  of  their  beauty.    You  know  God 
loves  them  all,  and  likes  to  see  them  happy,  and 
feasting  on  the  delicious  nectar  of  the  ever-varied 
flowers  which  he  gave  for  their  food.    There  are  some 
insects  which,  if  you  run  after  them  or  tease  them, 
win  fly  on  you  and  sting  you.    I  knew  of  a  little  prl 
who,  wishing  to  see  some  bees  come  out  of  their  hive, 
took  a  stick  which  lay  on  the  ground  near  her,  and 
pushed  it  in  at  the  door  where  the  bees  went  in  and 
out.    In  less  than  a  minute,  the  infuriated  insects 
came  outofthe  hive,  and  stung  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
which  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  pain  for  some  time. 
They  were  very  sagacious,  and  always  knew  when  she 
was  in  the  garden,  and  used  to  fly  after  and  i^nt 
her.    She  was  very  much  afhdd  of  them  ever  after. 
If  die  had  been  kind,  and  only  watched  them  making 
their  honey  through  the  glass  hive  which  was  beside 
the  other,  their  industry  might  have  proved  a  ffreat 
source  of  pleasure  to  ner,  and  she  would  not  nave 
been  stung.    Tou  see  God  gives  power  to  some  of  his 
creatarea  to  resent  the  injury  they  receive. — Citizen  of 
the  World, 


I 


^  The  Shbphsrd. — There  was  once  a  shepherd  who 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  deep  moun- 


tain glen.  His  sheep  used  to  feed  in  the  valley;  and 
every  morning  he  went  down  with  them  to  tiie  side 
of  the  stream,  and,  while  they  wandered  about,  he 
used  to  sit  and  watch  them.  And,  in  the  evening,  he 
used  to  caU  them  together  by  the  sound  of  a  pipe; 
and  then  he  led  them  up  to  the  fold,  and  shut  them  all 
in,  and  went  to  his  own  house. 

One  day  in  the  autumn,  the  shepherd  had  been 
watching  the  sheep  all  day  long.  They  were  some 
way  from  the  cottage,  for  they  h^  eaten  all  the  grass 
that  grew  near  it,  and  they  had  gone  some  dis^ce 
off  to  flnd  pasture.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  shep- 
herd sprung  from  the  ground  and  took  his  pipe.  He 
put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  began  to  play  one  of  his  na- 
tive airs.  The  sheep  soon  collected  and  went  slowly 
up  the  valley.  It  was  a  lovely  evening;  the  setting 
sun  was  lighting  the  tops  of  the  hills  with  red.  The 
sheep  came  slowly  on,  sometimes  stopping  to  crop  the 
herbsfe,  and  sometimes  to  dnnk  of  the  stream  whidi 
flowed  down  the  valley,  while  the  dog  ran  barking 
round  and  round  them. 

As  the  shepherd  came  near  the  fold  he  saw  his  wife 
standing  at  the  cottage-door,  and  his  little  boy  running 
down  to  meet  him.  The  little  fellow  ran  to  the  fol€^ 
and  pulled  out  t^e  stick  which  fastened  the  hurdles 
together;  so  that»  when  his  father  came  up  with  the 
sheep,  the  door  of  the  fold  was  wide  open.  He  then 
helped  his  father  to  drive  the  sheep  in.  The  shepherd 
himself  stood  at  the  gate  and  counted  them.  There 
were  a  hundred  of  them.  He  counted  ninety-seven, 
ninety-eigh^  ninety-nine,  and  there  were  no  more — 
one  was  missing. 

This  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  shepherd.  He  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  one  sheep,  and  he  knew  what  dangers 
it  would  be  exposed  to  m  the  mountains.  He  went 
into  the  fold,  and,  walking  throudi  the  ranks,  counted 
the  sheep  acain.  There  were  only  ninety-nine.  One 
had  certaimy  strayed  away.  He  looked  down  the 
valley,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  missing  sheep. 
He  called  it^  but  there  was  no  answer.  He  code  the 
dog  look  for  it  The  dog  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  ran 
barking  over  the  fields;  but  he  soon  returned  with  his 
head  hanging  down.  It  was  not  to  be  found.  A  mist 
was  stealing  up  the  valley,  and  a  cold  wind  that 
made  him  shiver. 

The  shepherd  looked  at  his  pleasant  cotta^,  and 
thought  or  the  comfortable  supper  that  his  wife  had 

got  ready  for  him  there.  Then  he  looked  at  the  cold 
lack  mountains  and  thought  of  the  jtoor  creature 
passing  the  night  among  them,  and  his  mind  was  made 
up.  "  I  must  go  in  search  of  it,"  he  said.  So  he  told 
his  little  boy  to  go  back  to  the  cottage,  and  say  that 
he  should  not  be  home  just  yet,  but  that  he  would 
come  home  as  soon  as  he  could.  Then  he  took  his 
stick  in  his  band  and  started  off  with  his  dog. 

He  went  down  the  hill  till  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  sheep  had  been  feeding.  There  he  looked 
round  again;  but  still  he  could  see  nothing  of  the 
sheep.  Just  at  this  place  a  little  stream  came 
tumolinglnto  the  vaUey.  He  thought  that  the  sheep 
had  very  likely  followed  this  stream,  so  he  went  up  by 
its  side.  The  further  he  went  the  steeper  it  became. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  climb  over  rugged  rocks,  and 
sometiifies  to  cross  the  stream.  Once  he  f^U  into  a 
swamp  up  to  his  knees;  and  once  the  stone  he  trod 
upon  rolled  away,  and  he  slipped  into  the  water.  So 
he  went  on  for  a  long  time.  It  ffrew  very  dark,  find 
he  had  to  light  his  lantern.  Ana  then  the  mist  from 
the  valley  enveloped  him;  so  that,  even  with  his  lan- 
tern, he  could  not  see  far  beyond  him,  and,  if  he  had 
not  known  the  way  very  well,  he  would  have  been  in 
great  duiger.  Every  now  and  then  he  called,  or  blew 
hia  horn;  but  no  answer  came. 
At  last,  after  he  had  been  callingly  very  loudly,  he 
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thought  be  heard  a  bleating  a  little  to  the  right  of 
hiiv.  He  fcdlowed  the  souud,  and  soon  he  he&rd  it 
again.  This  time  it  vas  above  him.  He  looked  np, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  a  moving  fignre  on  the  top 
of  the  rocks.  He  climbed  np,  and  there  he  found  the 
poor  sheep,  in  a  place  where  it  could  neither  get  up 
nor  down,  almost  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

Oh!  how  pleased  the  shepherd  was  at  this  sight. 
He  forgot  his  fatigue,  he  forgot  the  cold  and  the  wet, 
as  he  daG^^ed  the  little  creature  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried it  down  the  hill.  And  how  glad  he  must  have 
been,  as  he  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  in  his  snug 
little  oottsge,  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  hindered 
bv  the  difficulties  in  the  way  from  seeking  his  lost 
sneep. 

Toe  next  morning  the  shepherd  went  to  the  fold, 
to  see  if  the  sheep  were  all  safe.  He  looked  at  them 
vJl;  but  the  lamb  that  he' examined  most  carefully 
was  the  little  creature  that  had  wanderod  the  night 
before.  And,  as  he  tended  his  sheep  that  day,  he 
thought  of  ^  the  Good  Shephei'd,"  ana  how  he  loved 
his  flock. 

There  were  thousands  of  happy  angels  round  the 
throne  of  God  who  had  never  known  sin  or  sorrow. 
They  at  all  times  loved  and-  served  God;  but  there 
were  two  people  on  this  earth  who  had  disobeyed  him, 
and  who  were  sinful  and  miserable.  And  did  he 
leave  these  sinful  ones  in  their  misery?  No,  he  cared 
for  them  with  the  tenderest  pity,  and  sent  his  own 
Son  to  die  for  them.  Je»us  came  to  this  world;  and, 
through  all  his  sorrows  and  all  hia  sufferings,  he  still 
thought  of  his  wandering  sheep,  and  endured  all  pa- 
tiently for  their  sake. 

And  now  Jesus  sits  on  the  throne  in  heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  happy  angels,  and  by  the 
spirits  of  good  people  who  have  gone  to  heaven ;  and 
perhaps  you,  my  reader,  are  sinful,  and  lonely,  and 
u^ihappy.  But  still  he  cai^es  for  you,  and  watches 
oyer  you.  and  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  you,  if  you 
pray  to  him;  for  he  died  for  each  one  of  us.  The 
JBible  tells  us  that  a  day  is  coming  when  he  will  see 
all  his  sheep  collected  together  round  his  throne  in 
h^ven.  And  then  those  who  were  once  sinful  and 
unholy  will  be  happy  and  holy  for  ever.  He  is  not 
now,  nor  will  he  then  be,  sorry  that  he  came  to  suffer 
and  die  on  earth. 

Think  of  this — and,  when  you  have  read  this  little 
apcouut,  turn  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  the  eleventh  verse,  and  you  will  find,  **  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
How  think  ye?  if  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and 
one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray?  And  if  so  be  that 
he  find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoice th  more 
of  that  sheep,  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went 
not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish." — Child's  Companion, 


TUB  KIND  SHEPHXBD. 

8ciB  tho  kind  .Shepberdt  Jeias,  stands. 

With  all-eogaffing  charms ; 
Hark,  how  he  calU  the  tender  Iambs, 
•  And  folds  them  in  his  arms. 

••  Fermii  tbem  to  approneh,"  he  criei, 
Kor  sooms  their  buinblQ  name ; 

For  'twaa  (o  bless  such  souls  as  tboio 
Tbe  Lord  of  angels  came. 

He'll  lead  us  to  the  beavenlj  atreams, 

Where  living  waters  flow; 
And  goide  as  to  the  fruitful  flelds. 

Where  trees  of  knowledge  grow. 


The  ftebtesl  la»b  amidst  the  fiook 
Bhafl  be  Its  Sbcpberd* s  eare : 

While  folded  in  the-Saviour's  arms, 
We'er  safis  firom  erery  snare. 

—'BaUattuCs 


There  is  a  grandeur,  a  maj^nimity,  a  pnrity,  and 
glory  in  the  primitive  Chnattan  chuticter,  which 
nothing  on  earth  ever  equalled.  If  the  state  of  society, 
and  general  texture  and  (^aracter  of  nations  and 
governments,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chnreh,  rendered 
the  meek  and  unresisting  Cluristian  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  contempt  and  £inger ;  the  present  state  of 
civilization  and  manners  in  Christenaom,  aflTorda  in- 
numerable facilities  and  inducements  to  adopt  that 
character,  which,  at  first,  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
Christian. 
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PEACE. 

BwBtr  PsAcs,  where  dost  then  dwell  T    I  iuu&bly  entre^ 

Let  me  once  know; 
I  sought  thee  in  »  secret  care. 

And  asked,  if  Peace  were  there  ? 
A  hollow  winde  did  seem  to  answer,  No — 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did ;  and  going  did  a  rainbow  note : 

Surely,  thought  X, 
This  h  tbe  lace  of  Peace'o  coat ; 

1  will  search  out  the  matter. 
Bat  while  I  h>okt,  the  cloada  immediatify 

Did  break  and  soaUer. 

■ 

Then  wont  I  to  a  garden  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, 
The  erowH  imperiall.    Sure,  said  I, 
Peace  at  the  root  roust  dwell. 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  saw  a  worm  deroore 

What  showed  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  rev'rend,  good  old  man. 

Whom,  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 

Tbere  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  liTed  witb  good  incrcaso 

Offlock  and  fold. 

ne  sweetly  lived,  ^t  tweetnesse  did  not  saTO 

His  life  frooAfoo: 
But,  after  death,  out  of  his  grave 

There  spraDg-  twelve  stalks  of  wheat. 
Which  many  wond*ring  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  di^rse 

Through  all  the  earth: 
For  they  that  tnste  it  do  rehearse 
That  vertne  lies  therein — 
A  secret  vertuc,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 

By  flight  ot  amae. 

Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  growF, 

And  grows  for  you ; 
Hake  bread  of  it*-Hmd  that  repose 

And  peace,  which  er'rywbere 
With  so  much  eamestnesse  you  do  pursue. 

Is  onely  there.  — Oeorge  BaUrL 


SPRING    TIME. 

WiKTKR,  with  his  maBtUag  sitow* 
Hides  a  thoiiaaiid  sweets  below- 
Beauteous  forms  of  erory  hue* 
Soon  to  sparkle  in  the  dew ; 
Sbowerinj^  beauty  o*cr  tbe  lawn, 
In  the  spring-mom's  rosy  dawn. 

Wbere,  i»  wintef^s  henrt  of  snows. 
Can  the  lorely  flowers  repose  ? 
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Tell  me  where  the  8ky-1ark*8  song 
filumben  all  the  winter  lone  ? 
Bonnant  all :  «oon  lore  shall  buni» 
And  flower  and  goihlng  song  retun* 

SooD  the  bee  upo»tiie  wing, 
Shall  it«  busy  matin  ting; 
Flower  and  bee  once  more  iinite« 
living  beaotiea  of  the  light ! 
Bearts  long  Bad  b/  winter's  ohilL 
Spring's  fresh  joy  anew  shall  thrHl. 

In  the  flowers,  Ood'i  voiee  of  lore. 
Tells  us  of  the  bliss  above ; 
Songs  of  warblers  bid  us  rise         • 
To  the  music  of  the  skies ; 
^Though  with  earth-bora  sorrows  sad> 
God  with  spring*joy  makes  us  glad. 

'Welcome,  then,  ye  lovely  flowers— 
Welcome  song  and  spring's  sweet  hoar9> 
Through  each  chamber  ot  my  hear^ 
"Wake  new  joy  with  pristine  art; 
Till  the  wintry  world  shall  seem 
Badlant  as  in  childhood's  dream. 

Sparkling  with  jour  cups  of  gold» 
Cluster  on  the  .viUa<;e  wold ; 
And  in  gardens  bright  as  day, 
AU  your  varied  hoes  display ; 
Or,  as  household  flowerets  sweet» 
Decorate  the  lonely  street. 

Over  loved  ones  now  laid  low, 
Let  spring's  sweetest  flowVets  blow ; 
Let  spring's  sweetest  songsters  rise. 
Warbling  upwards  to  the  skies. 
£arth,  thus  beautified,  shall  givo 
Heartfelt  joy  to  those  who  live. 

Cowslips,  iSrstlings  of  the  year. 
In  the  flowery  van  appear-* 
CooMi,  with  all  your  oompeen  bri|^ 
Spread  your  treasures  of  ddight ; 
Gem  the  greensward,  scent  the  air. 
Gladden  earth  with  all  that* s  fair. 


THE  G0ir<)U£8T  OF  FI2[LA2IP.» 

Across  the  frozen  marshes 
The  winds  of  autumn  blow. 

And  the  fian-laads  of  the  Wetter 
Are  white  with  early  snow. 

But  where  the  low  gray  headlands 

Look  o'er  the  Baltlo  brine, 
A  bark  is  sailing  in  the  iraok 

Of  JBngland'i  battle-line. 

Ko  wares  had  she  to  barter 
For  Bothnia's  flsh  and  grain; 

She  sailod  not  ior  pleasura, 
SJM  sfkiled  not  for  gain. 

But  still,  by  isle  or  mainland. 
She  drops  her  anehor  down, 

Wbers^er  the  liritiah  oannon 
finined  fire  oa  tower  aad  town, 

Oatspake  the  ancient  Aroptman, 
At  the  gate  of  Helsingfors, 
Why  eomes  this  ship  a-niying 
In  the  traok  of  £n|^aod  s  wwra?'' 


it 


"God  Mess  her,"  said  the coast-gnardl^ 
"  Gk>d  bless  the  ship,  I  sa^ ; 

The  holy  Migels  trim  the  sails 
That  speed  her  on  her  way  I 

'*  When^er  she  drops  her  aneher. 
Tile  peaeamTs  heart  is  glad; 

Whero^sr  she  epreads  her  parting  enil» 
The  peasant  a  heart  is  sad. 
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•  A  MeMter  (ram  finriaad,  la  tlie  FUmPi  Swtw,  says i^^iomfh 
Stonnk  'miih  a  egmpAnioii,  Thooias  Harvey,  lias  boen  vitikiiig  the  thoccs 
ef  ravaoi,  to  asesrtaiu  the  MMNUit  of  wkchief  and  loss  ta  poor'aad 
pwasaatili  aatttntn,  Mesaisneil  by  the  gut^beaiaof  t^  aUied  s^uadnns 
la  «k»  Jats  W«^  vilh  a  rieir  to  ebtsiiuug  feiief  for  them."  ^ 


"  Each  wasted  town  and  hamlet 

She  visits  to  restore ; 
To  roof  the  shattered  cabin. 

And  feed  the  starving  poor. 

"  The  sunken  boats  of  fishers. 
The  foraged  beeves  ani  grain. 

The  spoil  or  flake  and  storehouse^ 
The  good  ship  brings  again. 

"  And  so  to  Finland's  sorrow 
The  sweet  amend  is  made. 

As  if  the  healing  hand  of  Christ 
Upon  her  wounds  were  laid !" 

Then  said  the  gay  old  Amptman, 
••  The  will  of  God  be  done! 

The  battle  lost  by  England's  hate. 
By  England's  love  is  won ! 

"  We  braved  the  iron  tempest 
That  thundered  on  our  shore; 

But  when  did  kindness  fail  to  find 
The  key  to  Finland's  door  f 

'*  Ko  more  from  Aland's  ramparts 
Shall  warning  signal  eomo, 

Kor  startled  SwealMtrg  hoar  again 
The  roll  of  midnight  drum. 

**  Beside  our  fleree  Blaok  Eagle 
The  Dove  of  Peace  shall  rest ; 

And  in  the  mouths  of  cannon 
Tho  sea-bird  make  her  nest. 

*'  For  Finland,  looking  seaward, 

Ko  ooroing  foe  shaltsoan ; 
And  the  holy  bells  of  Abo 

Shall  ripg, '  Good-will  to  man  !* 

'•  Then  row  thy  boai*  O  fisher  j 
In  peace  on  lake  and  bay; 

And  tnou,  young  maiden,  dance  again 
Around  the  poles  of  May  I 

"  Sit  down,  old  men,  together, 

Old  wives,  in  quiet  spin ; 
Hionoeforth  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Is  the  brother  of  the  Finn  !*' 


> 


\  0.  WhitU'fr. 


"PKOFECT  THROUGH  8UFFERI5G.'' 

Thbsx  is  one  faith  that  leads  above. 
Through  diverso  ways,  'mid  doubts  and  fears; 

One  baptism  we  all  must  proire  ■  ■ 
The  baptism  of  tears. 

There  is  one  love  we  all  must  lears* 
The  lore  that  comes  through  suffering  deep ; 

Tet  they  who  sow  in  grietj  discern 
In  gladness  they  shall  resp. 

There  is  one  path  we  all  must  treads 

The  path  ot  trial  to  tho  grave ; 
On^  hopeful  heaven  is  overhead. 

One  arm  Is  strong  to  save. 

Doubt  not  amid  the  mystery, 
Quail  not  beneath  the  darkest  frown ; 

For  they  who  bear  the  cross  ahaU  see 
The  glory  of  the  crowo. 

And  whose  the  arm  on  whioh  we  lean. 
When  wearv  from  the  **  shooks  of  life  V 

And  whence  the  star  whose  dazzling  sheen 
Lighto  op  the  field  of  strilisf 

And  who  the  Mighty  One,  so  strong 
To  guide  and  oemfort  all  who  grievib 

To  whom  the  voice  of  prayer  and  song 
Asoendeth  mom  and  e  ve  f 

We  pause  amid  our  changlr\g  fears. 

To  seek  this  qoestiouiog's  roply ; 
One  band  we  mark,  through  all  our  teM% 

That  points  us  to  the  sky. 

The  crowned  and  vietor  saints,  all  they 
Who  onoe  thia  hero  nuirch«-way  trod*- 

Shout  to  us  from  their  perfect  day« 
'*  Behold  tho  Christ  of  God !"      —Mgirit  /.  Ewen. 
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Frivndb  Tbaysllino  in  thb  Mikistrt.  —  At 
Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  held  there  on  the  6th 
ult.,  BoBXRT  LiNDSKY  was  liberated  to  pay  a  religious 
▼imt  to  the  new  territories  on  the  North  American 
continent,  including  Califomia^  Oregon,  &e.;  alao^  one 
or  more  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  same  occasion  a  minute  was  granted  to 
Joseph  Thorp,  of  Halifax,  to  visit  Hardshaw  West 
Monthly  Meeting;  with  liberty  to  sit  with  Friends 
in  their  fiunilies.  He  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
held  at  lirerpool,  on  the  26th  nit.,  and  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  commence  fitmily  visits  in  that 
dty. 

Sarah  Hicss,  of  Stansted,  Essex,  resumed  her 
religious  labours  in  Yorkshire  on  the  11th  ult,  and 
has  since  completed  her  visit  to  the  fiunilies  of  Frieiids 
of  Bradford  Particular  Meeting.  She  is  now  engaged 
in  visiting  the  small  meetings  within  the  oOmpass  of 
the  late  Monthly  Meetings  of  Settle  and  Knaresboro'. 

At  the  previous  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Leeds, 
BsNJAmv  Sebbohv,  of  Bradford,  was  lib^pited  for 
religious  service  in  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  BristoL 
Somerset)  and  Dorset ;  Gloucester  and  Wilts ;  and  the 
General  Meeting  of  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Wa}es ;  with  a  few  meetings  going  and  returning. 
He  is  about  completing  a  visit  to  the  families  of 
fViends  in  Bristol  Meeting,  having  attended  the  Par^ 
ticular  Meeting  of  Leicester  on  his  way  thither. 

Our  friend  Sarah  Squire,  who  has  been  very  seri- 
ously ill  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Grubb,  Qonmely 
was  BO  fiur  recovered  as  to  intend  leaving  for  Dablin 
on  the  25th  ult,  and  afterwards  to  pcoflsed  home  to 
Beading,  leaving  much  of  the  service  she  had  in  pros- 
pect undone. 

Susan  Howland. — During  the  past  month  this 
dear  Friend  returned  from  her  religious  engagements 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  She  is  now  visiting 
meetings  in  the  county  of  ComwalL 

Gburob  Cornisr  and  Bichard  Estbrbrook  have 
recently  bcjen  engaged  in  holding  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  Cornwall,  with  those  not  of  our  Society. 

Jonathan  Grubb  has  been  liberated  by  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  visit  the  ftmiliea  of  Friends  in  the  large 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  Middlesex,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  is  now  engaged  in  visiting  those 
of  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting. 

Jacob  Green,  of  Ireland,  has  been  liberated  to  pay 
a  general  vtsit  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 


Friends'  Firbt-dat  Scbooia — During  the  past 
moiith,a  deputaticm  from  the  Friends*  First-day  School 
Association  have  visited  the  metropolis,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  encouraging  the  formation  of  First-day  school 
and  of  afibrding  infonnation  on  the  subject  generally. 
Meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  Devonshire 
Houses  Westminster,  Stoke  Newington,  Tottenham} 
and  Southwark  Meetings,  and  also  at  Croydon ;  and 
concluded  with  an  aggregate  meeting  in  the  Grace- 
church  Street  meeting-house. 

Church-Batbb. — ^We  solicit  the  attention  of  ouf 
readers  to  the  Address  by  the  Meeting  for  Suiferiugs, 
on  this  subject^  given  in  another  column.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  immediate 
action  will  require  to  be  taken,  or  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  an  enactment  for  the  abolition  of  these 
rates  this  session  will  be  lost 


The  War  with  China. — ^The  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  Kitish  authorities  at  Canton  have  excited 
but  one  feeling  throughout  the  country — shame  for 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  sympathy  for  the  un- 
happy victims  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  shot  and 
shell.  Hence  there  have,  in  man^  places,  been  held 
large  naeetings  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  our 
officials  in  China,  and  to  petition  parliament  to  take 
such  measures  as  shall  fr^  the  British  people  from 
all  complicity  in  the  guilt  of  the  wholesale  murder 
inflicted  on  the  Chinese.  These  petitions  will,  we 
trust)  serve  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Bichard  Cob- 
den,  who,  while  we  write,  is,  we  presume^  calling  the 
Attention  of  the  Commons  to  this  lamentable  subject; 
and  we  hope  the  result  of  his  motion  will  be,  to  stamp 
the  revolting  proceedings  at  Canton  with  the  strongest 
disapprobation  of  Parliament^  and  to  call  to  account 
the  actors  therein  for  their  unwarrantable  and  in- 
human conduct. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  CLIMBINQ  8T8TE1L 

At  Manchester,  on  Sunday,  the  5U)th  November,  1840, 
a  climbing  boy  whs  burned  to  death  in  a  steam-engine 
flue.  In  the  same  town,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1847, 
Thomas  Price,  7  years  of  age^  died  from  suffocatioD, 
from  being  engaged  in  sweeping  some  steam-boiler 
flues.  In  Mandiester,  in  December,  1850,  Stephen 
Batdifle^  11  years  of  age,  was  burned  to  death  from 
the  same  cause.  At  Kottinf^ham,  a  boy  named  Samuel 
White,  10  years  of  age,  got  jammed  in  while  sweeping 
a  chimney,  in  which  was  smoulderisff  a  small  portion 
of  fire.  He  was  torn  awav  almost  u£aleai,  and  after 
lingerintf  several  hours  in  dreadful  torture^  death  put 
a  periodT  to  his  sufferin^^  Bad  ae  this  eaee  was,  the 
maeter  wae  not  eent  to  trioL  At  Honslett,  near  Leeds, 
<m  the  19th  of  June,  1851,  George  Wilson,  10  years  of 
a|^e,  was  suffocated  in  a  flue.  A^  Qook^  on  the  16th 
Abruary,  1855,  Georae  Topham,  7  yearn  of  an  was 
suffocatM,  and  partly  oumed,  in  a  flue  at  the  Sydney 
Hotel.  We  find,  on  the  16th  of  February^  1855,  that 
a  poor  boy,  7  ^ears  of  a^  ia  forcibly  driven  into  a 
flue  partlv  ignited,  and  m  a  few  minutes  after  he  ia 
found  lifeless,  being  immersed  in  burning  sool^  and  it 
appears,  although  several  witnessed  the  circuostanoe, 
no  one  made  an  effort  to  save  hioL  A  case  came  be- 
fore the  Police  Court,  Nottingham,  on  the  85th  Nov., 
1853,  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  .boy,  James 
Hart,  between  5  and  6  years  of  age,  had  been  most 
inhumanly  treated  by  his  master,  a  chimney-sweeper. 
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One  of  the  medical  men  of  the  Nottingham  Union  de- 
posed "  If  I  had  bot  known  him  to  be  a  sweep's  boy, 
I  should  have  thought  he  must  have  been  pushed  up 
the  chimnej  to  muraer  him." 

This  is  a  £ur  representation  of  the  enormous 
atrocities  that  are  perpetrated  since  the  Chimney 
Sweeper^s  Act  has  passed;  but  which,  unless  they 
were  so  extreme  as  to  come  before  the  coroner  or 
the  Union  surgeon,  seldom  come  to  light. — From 
Tlu  CUmbing  Boyi  Advocate. 


Vavittien. 

Curiosities  of  Insect  Life. — There  is  a  large  wasp 
that  lives  in  sand-burrows  and  indulges  in  eccentri- 
cities like  few  other  beings ;  the  only  other  animal, 
save  the  horse,  that  sleeps  standing,  and  so  it  dies. 
You  see  its  lean,  lank  body,  stand  prim  and  prudish 
near  its  former  dwelling— you  touch  it,  and  it  falls 
into  dust.  It  proudly  refuses  to  lie  down,  like  other 
poor  insects,  and  decently  to  fold  up  its  limbs.  But 
its  pride  is  still  greater  in  its  choice  of  food.  It 
catches  8])iders,  butterflies,  and  caterpillars;  but,  in- 
stead of  killing;  them  at  once,  it  only  bites  them  iu  the 
neck,  paralyzes  them,  and  drags  them  into  its  little 
hole.  W  ho  taught  it  to  deprive  lai*ge  insects  of  wings 
and  legs,  and  to  leave  the  smaller  unharmed  ?  It  re- 
jects all  alms  and  ^fts.  Ton  may  choose  its  choicest 
morsel  and  i>lace  it  before  the  hungry  wasp,  it  will 
^Qt  touch  it;  if  you  put  it,  during  the  owner's  absence, 
into  his  house,  ne  indignantly  ejects  it  on  his  return. 
The  cunninff  ants  keep  cows  m  their  stables.  Almost 
every  anthill,  belonging  to  one  variety,  has  a  beetle 
in  it,  whidi  lives,  rears  a  family,  and  dies  among 
them,  a  welcome  and  honoured  companion.  When 
the  ants  meet  him,  they  stroke  and  xtaress  him  with 
their  antenusB;  in  return  he  offers  them  a  sweet  liquid 
that  oozes  out  under  his  wings,  and  of  which  the 
little  topers  are  passionately  fond.  So  great  is  their 
attachment  to  the  old  confectioner,  that  they  seize 
him,  in  times  of  danger,  and  carry  him  off  to  a  place 
cf  safety.  The  conquerors  of  an  invaded  nation  spare 
the  sweet  beetle,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  surpris- 
ing, his  maggot,  and  his  chrysalis,  though  themselves 
utterly  useless,  are  as  safe  among  their  wise  hosts  as 
if  they  also  possessed  the  luscious  honey.  Other  ants, 
again,  keep  countless  aphides,  that  sit  on  the  tender 
green  leaves  of  juicy  plants,  as  on  green  meadows,  and 
suck  away  so  lustUy  that  their  cblicate  little  bodies 
swell  like  the  udders  of  cows  on  rich  spHng  pasture. 
At  that  season,  the  ants  have  to  feed  their  young  with 
tiere  .delicate  food  than  their  own;  they  stroke  and 
caress  their  tiny  milch  cows,  gather  the  nutritions 
Bquid  that  pours  forth  under  their  sagacious  treat- 
menty  and  carry  it,  drop  by  drop,  to  their  nurseries. 
— PutnanC$  Monthly  Magazine. 

Lsr  us  subdue  those  passions  which  so  often  oppose 
what  reason  approves,  and  that  would  affora  the 
trueat  pleasures  to  the  heart;  and  let  us  fix  all  that 
is  good  and  amiable  on  the  only  sure  and  immovably 
foundation — the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  alone 
can  teach  us^  constant,  universal,  and  disinterested 
benevolence. 


FoRTiTUDB  enables  us  to  acknowledge  our  errors 
and  our  faults,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  any  arti- 
fice or  misrepresentation  to  disguise  or  justify  what 
the  heart  in  secret  disapproves,  or  must  disapprove  on 
a  fair  and  impartial  consideration ;  to  whicn,  want  of 
fortitude  to  bear  liie  mortifying  view  of  our  own  im- 
perfections, is  often  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances. — 
jam  BowtUer. 


DO  COAX  CLARK. 

A  MSMORIAL  Or  NEW  QAEDBIf   UOSTTBLT  UtXTtSQ  OF  FRIBXDS, 
VOftTH  CABOLllf A,  COlCOBBHXKa  DOUOAM  CLASa,  ABCBABBD. 

DouoAH  Clark  was  the  son  of  William  and  Eleanor 
Clark,  of  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  and  was  bom  the  3d 
day  of  the  10th  Month,  1783. 

Of  his  childhood  there  is  but  little  known,  more 
than  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  say,  that  he 
felt  the  visitations  of  heavenly  love  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  experienced  condemnation  when  he  had  in- 
dulged in  things  that  were  wrong. 

While  in  his  minority  his  parents  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends,  having  formerly  been  zealous  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  at  their  request  he  was  received  into  member- 
shi|) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  principles  and 
testimonies  peculiar  to  tue  society  had  any  particular 
weight  with  him,  at  that  time,  for  somewhere  near  the 
eighteenth  y^ear  of  his  age,  falling  in  with  the  Metho- 
diBts,  his  mind  became  powerfmly  arrested,  and  he 
preached  among  them  with  fervent  zeal.  He  was  soon 
m  high  estimation  with  that  society,  and  officiated  as 
an  itinerant  preacher  for  about  three  years.  He  then 
retired  to  a  more  private  life,  but  still  continued  an 
active  member  of  tnat  religious  society. 

About  the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  was  married  to 
Nancy  Welboum,  a  young  woman  of  the  same  {Hxifes- 
aion. 

During  all  this  time  his  right  of  membership  oon- 
tinued  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  though,  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  he  had  from  time  to  time  been  treated  with 
but  not  disowned ;  and  when  a  committee  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  visited  him  on  account  of  his  going 
out  in  his  marriage,  he  told  them  that  he  respected 
the  Society,  but  had  not  the  least  prospect  of  ever 
oonforminff  to  their  rules.  But  when  a  copy  of  the  5 
f  minute  of  disownment  was  presented  him,  he  was  very  \ 
I  forcibly  struck,  and  **  felt,"  he  said, ''  like  a  poor  put^i 
1  cast  with  the  hedge  taken  away  from  around  him.'*) 
He  put  by  all  business  for  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
and  walked  alone  in  a  forlorn  state  of  mind,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  expressed,^  he  never  enjoyed  a  moment  of^ 
fsatisfaction  until  he  was  again  received  into  member/ 
^ship.^  In  the  meantime  great  were  his  conflicts,  an'd^ 
although  he  continued  to  frequent  the  meetings  of  the 
MethodiatB,  yet  so  clear  a  sense  was  given  him  of  the 
insufliciency  of  all  human  activity  in  religious  worship, 
and  that  duty  re<^uired  him  to  walk  in  another  path, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  stood  up  ioft  service,  he 
felt  such  a  secret  check  in  his  mind  tnat  he  was  con- 
strained to  sit  down,  and  take  no  part  in  the  meeting. 
During  this  trying  dispensation,  he  was  visited  by 
many  of  the  most  influential  jnembers  and  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  connexion,  who  held  out  many  argu- 
ments, and  offered  many  inducements,  to  dissuade  him 
from  yielding  to  the  settled  convictions  of  Truth  m 
his  own  mina ;  but  he  was  favoured  with  wisdom  and 
ability  to  answer  all  their  objections,  and  to  sustain 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  finally  left  them, 
and  began  const.mtly  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends, 
and  in  due  time  requested  and  again  received  the  riffht 
of  membership  among  tiiero,  and  not  Ions  after  nis 
mouth  was  opened  in  public  testiniony,  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  his  frienda 

He  was  aoknowledsed  as  a  minister  in  the  8th 
Month,  1817,  and,  fiwBng  aa  earnest  desire  for  the 
spread  and  increase  of  those  principles  which  were  to 
him  very  precious,  he  was  soon  esMged,  in  obedience 
to  apprehended  duty,  in  visiting  tne  meetings  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards,  as  way  opened  fbr  it,  those  of 
neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  ministerial  labom,  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
and  neiffhbonriiiff  Qnarteriy  Meetings^  he  held  a  nam-* 
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ber  of  public  meetings  out  of  Society,  some  at  the 
meeting-houses  of  others,  and  some  at*  those  of  Friends, 
which,  we  believe,  were  always  satisfactory.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  comforted  by  his  wife  receiving  the 
Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  and  oecoming  an  exemplary 
member  of  Society.  Bat  in  the  year  1821  she  was  re- 
moved  by  death,  leaving  him  with  six  smaU  cliildren. 
Her  close  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  she  requested 
that  her  children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  way  of 
Friends. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  bereavement,  he  still 
continued  faithfully  to  exercise  his  gift,  and,  after  visit- 
ing a  number  of  meetings  in  the  surrounding  quaxlers, 
in  1822  he  paid  a  general  visit  to  the  meetings  consti- 
tuting the  1  early  Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  re- 
turning home  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
5th  Month,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Asenath  Hunt, 
dau^ter  of  Nathan  Hunt.  After  this  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  visits  to  the  neighbouring  meet- 
ings until  the  year  1828,  when  he  attended  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  meet- 
ings. For  a  few  of  the  succeeding  yeara  he  was  not 
much  from  home,  except  in  attending  to  some  appoint- 
ments by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  1834,  he  and  his  wife  wei-e  united  in  a  visit  to 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
New  England.  They  attended  all  the  meetings  com- 
posing Philadelphia  and  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
jn'tes,  and  many  of  those  belonging  to  New  York,  among 
which  were  the  Half-year*s  Meeting  in  Ccinada,  and 
many  of  its  subordinate  meetings,  and  returned  in  the 
spring  of  1835;  and  in  the  2d  Month,  1837,  they  re- 
moved to  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  having  been 
employed  to  superintend  that  institution,  where  they 
remained  for  six  years. 

During  this  time  he  once  had  a  minute  to  visit  the 
meetings  composing  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting. 
He  next  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  composing 
Western,  Southern,  New  Garden  and,  Deep  River 
Quarters. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  and  his  wife,  having  obtained 
the  necessary  certificates  from  their  meetings,  left 
home  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  taking  a  number  of  meetings  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia,  they  embarked  from  that  place 
on  the  26th  of  2d  Months  aod  lauded  in  Liverpocd  on 
the  24th  of  3d  Month.  They  visited  all  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
ffreater  part  of  those  in  England,  attending  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting  twice  and  London  once,  and  return- 
ed home  in  the  dth  Montli,  1845.  In  this  visit  he 
was  often  enlarged  in  his  giit,  and  enabled  clearly  to 
unfold  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  primitive 
believers  and  our  pious  predecessors,  evidently  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  many  minds. 

After  their  return  he  did  not  go  far  from  home. 
He,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  visited  occasionally 
neighbouring  Qoarterly  Meetings,  and  the  meetings 
oomposing  them,  and  many  families,  as  Truth  made 
way,  though  his  health  was  now  gradually  declining. 

The  last  visit  of  this  kind  that  he  paid  was  in  the 
gammer  of  1854.  It  was  to  the  Western  and  Southern 
Quarters,  and  the  meetinga  oomposing  tkem«  He  was 
remarkably  favoured  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  but 
was  unable  to  attend  a  paH  of  the  meeiijikgs. 

This  wafl  the  last  of  his  public  labours,  he  being 
seldom  able  to  attend  even  his  own  meeting  after- 
wards 

In  ckMiBg  thk  aeeonnt  of  hb  public  labours,  we 
might  jmi  remark  that  ha  always  brought  home  with 
him  minnlea  exi^refleive  of  the  unity  which  Friends 
had  with  his  lal^urs  when  abioad. 

From  the  tuB«  he  becamo  a  member,  he  was  a  con- 
■tent  atteader  of  reUgious  meetings,  nnUl  infirmity  of 


body  prevented ;  and  an  example  in  waiting  therein, 
sitting  many  meetings  in  solemn  silence. 

He  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends  from  clear 
conviction  in  his  own  mina,  and  held  them  sacred  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  He  bought  them  at  a 
gi'eat  price,  and  they  were  precious  to  him. 

He  oflen  expressed  his  unshaken  belief,  that  if  the 
principles  promulgated  by  our  early  IViends  were  not 
the  true  religion,  there  was  no  true  religion  in  the 
world.  His  miuistry  was  sound,  clear,  and  convincing. 
He  was  concerned  to  turn  the  hearts  of  mankind  from 
a  dependence  on  men  and  books,  to  the  inspeaking 
word  of  Divine  truth  in  'their  ow»  hearts.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  outward  learning,  but  being  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  disciplined  under  the  cross, 
there  was  at  times  given  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  was  weary,  and  to  bring  out  of  the  great 
treasury  things  both  new  and  old;  and  so  far  was  he 
from  seeking  the  applauses  of  men,  that  he  shunned 
and  shrank  fh)m  them.  He  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  many  years,  which  he  bore  with  truly 
Christian  mtience.  In  the  spring  of  1855  it  was  evi- 
dent ihat  his  health  and  strength  were  fast  declining. 
He  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  walked  much  alone,  and 
was  very  much  retired. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  quite  confined,  hie  wife 
being  alone  with  him,  he  appeared  in  a  very  contrite 
state  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  take  a  very  humiliating 
view  of  himself  and  his  past  life,  as  being  strewed 
with  many  infirmities ;  but  said,  that  if  it  were  to  go 
over  again,  it  might  not  be  better,  but  wrhaps  worse. 
After  a  little  pause,  he  said  solemnly,  that  he  did  not 
want  to  say  much,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
said,  but  he  wanted  nobody  to  be  uneasy  about  him, 
for  he  had  a  very  clear  evidence  the  night  before  tbat 
all  would  be  well  with  him,  and  that  his  deep  conflicts 
of  mind  had  been  accepted ;  and  he  trusted  alone  in 
the  goodness  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  After  the 
convei'sation  which  took  place  at  that  time,  he  said 
but  little,  except  to  express  the  great  quietude  of  his 
mind.  On  one  of  his  sons  taking  leave  of  him  a  few 
days  before  his  departure,  he  said  he  should  never  see 
him  again,  but  wanted  him  to  know  that  death  was 
no  terror  to  him,  for  he  never  felt  more  quiet  in  his 
life. 

He  was  about  two  weeks  confined  to  bed,  the  last 
of  which  he  seldom  spoke  intelligibly ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  8th  Montb,  1855,  he  quietly  departed.  So  m&t 
was  the  apleninity,  that  it  seemed  as  though  tfaei^ 
could  hardly  be  a  gi^eater  evidence  of  an  immortal 
spirit  entering  into  rest.  He  was  in  liis  seventy- 
second  year,  and  had  been  a  minister  about  thirty- 
eight  years. 

In  drawing  up  this  account  we  have  no  design  to 
exalt  or  magnify  the  creature,  but  only  to  commend 
the  riches  of  that  grace  by  which  he  was  what  he  wass 
if  happily  others  might  be  induced  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 


TU£    PATRIARCH   OF   U  Z. 
{Ooniinited  from  page  47«) 

TflS  SBCOITD  8KK1E8. 

The  discussion  is  recommenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  is 
certainly  the  most  argumentative  and  courteous,  as 
well  as  the  most  venerable  man  among  the  friends 
of  Job.  He  now  does  not  scruple  to  charge  Job  with 
indulging  in  too  much  talk,  which  is  as  unprofitable^ 
he  says,  as  the  east  wind.  But^  worse  still,  he 
charges  him  with  casting  off  all  piety,  and  rendering 
all  lus  prayers  to  God  worthless,  by  rejecting  the  ur- 
gent couzwels  of  his  friends  to  repent  of  his  heinous 
offences.    Eliphaz  thinks  he  need  go  no  further  than 
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bis  own  words  to  find  evidence  of  ^is  gaUt ;  for  in  hia 
estimation  he  hod  penrerted  the  ways  of  God,  and, 
by  a  cmHy  use  of  them  in  his  reasoniugSy  endeavoured 
to  form  a  screen  for  himself.  And  as  Job  cboso  to 
use  irony  in  defending  himself,  Eiiphaz  retaliated  by 
the  retort: — ^^^Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born? 
Wast  thou  admitted  into  the  secret  counsel  of  the 
Moat  High?  and  didst  thou  then  set  thyself  up  with 
wisdom  ?  Thou  despiaest  the  oonsoLitions  whica  true 
piety  would  give  thee,  and  presumptuously  reliest  on 
thy  own  supposed  righteousness.  Dost  thou  think 
God  will  regard  thee  on  that  account  1  Behold,  the 
heavens  are  not  clean ;  how  much  less  a  poor,  vain 
thing  like  man!*'  He  concludes  his  second  address 
by  interweaving,  with  a  few  apothegms  and  pro- 
verbs, descended  from  ancient  times,  &  picture  evi- 
dently intended  to  represent  the  case  and  circum- 
stances of  Job  himself^  yet  so  varied  in  aome  of  its 
features  as  not  to  appear  too  personaL 

Eliphaz  failed  in  producing  even  surprise  on  the 
mind  of  Job^  for  he  had  advanced  nothing  new.  "I 
have  heard  such  things  before.  MLserablo  comforters 
are  ye  all."  Once  again  he  tells  them  how  he  would 
have  comforted  them,  and  fortified  them  with  the 
words  of  his  mouth,  if  they  had  been  in  his  place,  and 
he  in  theirs.  In  opposition  to  them,  although  they 
strive  hard  to  move  him  to  confessions  of  sin,  he 
maintains  the  sincerity  of  his  prayers, 'and  his  inno- 
cency  from  such  transgressions  as  they  imagined 
againat  him.  As  one  friendless  and  forsaken  on  earth, 
he  flees  for  comfort  to  the  thought  of  the  witness  to 
his  shicerity  which  he  has  in  heaven,  and  to  him  who 
knows  his  heart  And  although,  in  addition  to  his 
appalling  calamities,  he  may  have  to  endure  the  mis- 
understandings and  misjudgments  of  men,  yet  he  will 
content  himself  by  pouring  forth  his  teara  to  God 
until  he  go  the  wa^  whence  he  shall  not  return. 

Without  auy  kmd  of  misgivings  or  fear,  Bildad 
undertakes  to  reply  to  Job,  although  wholly  at  a  loss 
for  fresh  arguments  in  support  of  his  cause,  which  he 
mistakes  for  God*s ;  and  he  soon  begins  to  exhibit 
signs  of  other  feelings  and  motives  within  him  beside 
zeal  for  the  truth.  As  if  victory,  at  least,  must  be 
gained  over  Job,  he  asks,  with  evident  warmth: — 
*'  Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  are  reputed 
vile  in  your  sight?  Does  jTob  suppose  it  possible  that 
God  Will  reverse  th^  laws  of  nature  for  his  special 
conreuience,  or  to  prove  him  true  and  his  friends 
false?  Shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  him?"  To 
this  reproach  Bildad  is  unable  to  add  anything  fur- 
ther, except  to  repeat  the  same  general  principles 
which  be  enforced  in  his  first  spsech,  under  a  little 
variation  of  illustration.  This  could  never  prove 
their  truth,  however  it  might  serve  to  elucidate  them. 
Then  he  concludes  with  the  words : — "The  light  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out. ....  His  remembrance  shall 
perish  from  the  earth,**  &c. 

Job  returns  to  the  t:isk  of  self- vindication  with 
bitter  complaints  against  his  friends  for  their  unmiti- 
gated cruelty  in  continuing  the  same  unbroken  strain 
of  reproach,  after  his  repetited  assurances  of  freedom 
from  any  special  sia<3.  Even  supposing  he  were 
guilty,  as  they  allege,  in  that  case  the^  ougiit  to  show 
him  some  human  sympathy,  and  not  increase  his  tor- 
ments, as  if  the  punishment  of  the  Almidity  were 
not  sufficient.  And  to  convince  them  that  liis  suffer- 
ings might  be  considered  severe,  even  if  he  had  been 
guilty  in  the  way  they  imagined,  he  represents  him- 
self as  a  tent  invaded  by  an  armed  host,  and  as  suf- 
fering all  the  horrors  of  a  beleagured  city,  whose  in- 
habitants, moreover,  were  at  strife  within.  Hard,  or 
altogether  perverted  by  false  principles,  must  be  the 
heart  which  could  refuse  commiseration  to  one  thus 
plaintively  appealing  to  their  sympathy :—"  Pity  me, 


pity  m^  O  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
smitten  me."  But  out  of  the  dust  he  rises  with  buoy- 
ant wings  of  faitii,  and.  declares  his  belief  in  the  ap- 
proach of  a  day  when  his  Vindicator  wUl  appear. 
Even  though  the  loathsome  disease,  like  worms,  is  eat- 
ing off  his  skin ;  nay,  although  his  flesh  itself  shall 
corrode  from  his  bonei^  and  leave  him  a  bare  skeleton ; 
vet  even  then  shall  he  see  Grod,  who  will  vindicate 
his  cause,  and  clear  him  in  the  sight  of  all  living* 
"What  will  TB  then  do,  my  friends?**  asks  the  suf- 
ferer. '^  Are  not  ye  afraid  of  some  retaliation  upon 
your  heads  for  the  evil  ye  are  inflicting  upon  me« 
and  for  the  perverse  things  which  ye  have  said  of 
God?** 

But  as  Job  thus  rises  to  calm  and  confident  hope, 
his  friends  become  more  and  more  passionate  ana 
unfeelingly  personal.  Zophar  adds  nothing  new  or 
more  convindug  in  the  way  of  argument.  It  is  the 
same  old  tune,  only  sang  with  more  venom.  He  now 
gives  a  catalogue  of  crimes  which  God  puniiilies,  he 
says,  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  does  not  say  Job 
is  guilty  of  them,  though  that  is  what  he  means. 
There  ia  only  one  bitter  sting  remaining  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  reserves  to  the  last  dialogue,  when  he 
says,  after  his  parable,  ^'  Thou  art  the  man."  For  the 
present  he  contented  himself  by  relating  it,  and^ving 
it  only  a  general  application, — *^  Such  is  the  portion  oi 
the  wicked  man  from  God.'* 

Job  once  more  takes  up  his  argument,  alas  I  with 
little  hope  of  convincing  his  friends.  He  knows  now, 
full  well,  what  a  profitless  task  it  is.  But  it  is  sooth- 
ing to  his  anguish  even  to  be  permitted  to  tell  his 
sorrows.  Tet  he  is  not  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to 
defend  his  cause,  for  facts  are  against  the  conclusions 
of  his  opponents.  '*The  wicked  do  live,  become  old 
and  mio;nty  in  power;  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
abouna  in  prosj^erity  afler  them.  Yea,  they  that 
say  to  God,  'Depart  from  ua,'  frequently  descend 
quietly  into  the  tomb.  But  if  it  be  said,  *God  reser- 
veth  the  punishment  for  their  children,'  what  do  they 
care  for  tliat  ?  for  what  pleasure  or  concern  have  they 
in  their  families  when  they  are  ^one?"  Grod  doea 
not  always  consider  what  a  man  is,  whether  evil  or 
good,  in  order  to  determiue  for  him  suffering  or 
pleasure. 

<*  One  dieth  in  his  full  Btrength. 
Beinnf  wholly  at  ease  and  quiot. 
Bis  breasts  are  full  of  milk. 
And  his  bones  are  moi^stenod  with  marrow. 
And  another  dioth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  BtmU 
And  never  eatotU  with  pleasure. 
Ttiey  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dost. 
And  tlio  worms  shall  coTor  them/' 

Thus,  he  proceeds  in  effect  to  say,  in  your  argu- 
ments there  remaineth  falsehood,  since  they  are  con- 
trary to  experience  and  to  the  facts  of  real  life,  when 
you  assert  that  suffering  comes  only  upon  the  wicked, 
and  prosperity  is  always  measured  out  to  the  righteous. 

{To  h§  continuttL) 


Thk  afflictions  we  may  meet  with  will  be  brightened 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  sent  by  an  all-gracious 
Father,  who  would  not  permit  them  bui  for  our  real 
advantage ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  certainly  may  be 
so,  if  we  midce  a  right  use  of  them.  Instead  of  sink- 
ing under  tiiem,  we  shall  look  up  to  Him  with  filial 
confidence ;  and  rejoicing  in  His  all-powerful  proteo* 
tion  and  assistance,  not  only  submit  without  murmur- 
ing, but  even  be  thankfid  for  the  trial,  and  oonstantly 
endeavour  so  to  receive  it,  that  it  may  answer  the 
gracious  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. — Jane 
nowdler. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  FRIENDS'  FIRST- 
DAT  SCHOOU  NANTWIOH,  1856. 

The  oommittee  are  glad  to  report  a  gradaal  increase 
in  the  numbers  attending  the  school  daring  the  past 
year;  it  is  encooragine  to  them  in  their  hibours  to 
witness  the  continued  interest  manifosted  by  the 
scholars  in  their  own  advancement. 

The  total  number  received  since  the  opening  in 
12th  Month,  1853,  is  167»  of  which  number  55  are 
now  on  the  register.  The  average  attendance  of 
scholars  for  the  past  year  has  been  32,  and  that  of 
teachers  4. 

'  The  library  continues  to  be  much  valued.  The  cir- 
culation has  been  343  vols^  lent  to  45  readers,  from  a 
catalogue  of  72. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  acknowledp^ing  a 
donation  of  £i  &om  a  friend  specially  for  the  hbriuy, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  able  to  add  40 
vols,  to  the  previous  list^  making  a  total  of  112  vols. 

The  Third-day  evening  school  is  slall  eoutinued,  and 
is  appreciated  by  the  attenders,  wiio  number  about  22 
on  an  average. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  committee  have  had  the 
school-room  floor  l)oanied  (the  landlord  giving  the 
wood  for  the  purpose),  thereby  adding  much  to  the 
comfort  of  those  using  the  room.  It  has  been  pleasing 
to  notice  the  cheerfulness  with  which  many  of  the 
pupils  have  contributed  towards  the  expenses  in- 
curred. 

It  may  not  be  Uninteresting  to  many  to  know  that 
two  sick  clubs  (who  formerly  met  at  public-houses) 
have  applied  for  the  use  of  the  school-room,  which 
was  very  freely  complied  with — ^the  committee  hail- 
ing it  as  a  step  in  the  r^ht  direction. 

A  deputation  of  five  Friends  from  the  Central  Ab- 
Bociation  held  a  conference  with  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  meeting  in  the  11th  Month  last;  which 
was  very  satisikctory  and  encouraging,  and  it  was  at 
once  decided  to  join  the  Association. 

The  committee  desire  the  continued  liberal  support 
of  those  who  have  kindl  v  aided  them  thus  far,  and 
would  also  solicit  the  help  of  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking. — Signed  on  behalf  of 
the  oommittee.  Francis  Smith. 


THOMAS  STORY. 

{Continued from  page  44.) 


The  next  day  I  went  forward  by  Northampton, 
Newport-Pagnell,  &c.,  and,  on  the  2d  day  of  the  12th 
Month,  arrived  at  London,  where  at  tliat  time  were 
a  great  body  of  good  Friends,  well  established  m  the 
truth,  and  many  meetings,  and  a  good  number  of 
great  and  able  ministers  of  the  ffospel  among  them, 
as  William  Penn,  George  Whitehead,  Samuel  Wal- 
denfield,  William  Bingley,  John  Yaughton,  John 
Field,  fVancis  Stamper,  John  Bowater,  James  Park, 
and  many  others  of  the  younger  sort 

And  considering  the  many  talents  of  the  ministers, 
their  improvements  thereof,  experience,  discerning, 
and  other  attainments  in  the  Truth,  in  their  several 
degrees,  their  parts  and  Qualifications  as  men,  as  also 
the  like  qualifications  of  Friends  there  in  general,  to- 
gether with  the  politeness,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  in  that  place,  f  was  kept  very 
low  in  my  mind  and  circumspect,  having  no  courage 
of  my  own  to  appear  in  puolic  among  them.  But 
the  Lord,  knowing  me  altogether — my  weakness,  in- 
to^ ty,  simplicity,  and  good  meaning — supported  my 
mind  under  all  these  considerations.  And  Aaron 
Atkinson,  my  intended  companion,  having  been  in 
the  city  some  time  before,  and  observing  him  accept- 


able in  his  ministry  among  them,  gave  me  an  oocasioik 
of  reasoning,  that  1  might  also  probably  go  through 
the  meetings  without  offence,  which  was  the  fiill 
amount  of  my  expectation  or  desire  there.  And  that 
which  added  much  to  my  enooui:sgement  was  the 
fatherly  care  and  behaviour  of  the  ministers  in  genend, 
but  especially  of  that  ^reat  minister  of  the  gos^  and 
&ithf  ul  servant  of  Chnst,  William  Fenn^  who  abounded 
in  wisdom,  discretion,  prudence,  love,  and  tendemesa 
of  affection,  with  all  sincerity,  above  most  in  this  gene- 
ration, and  indeed  I  never  knew  his  e^nal.  Nor  were 
Friends  in  ceneral  awanting  to  me  in  aa  open  and 
tender  friendship. 

In  this  city  we  remained,  in  the  service  of  Troth 
and  Friends,  according  to  our  several  meaanres  and 
attainments  (for  Aaron,  as  he  had  been  much  longer 
convinced  of  Truth  than  me,  and  in  the  ministry  some 
years  before  I  yielded  thereto,  he  seemed  by  so  much 
the  better  grown,  stronger,  experienced,  and  prefer- 
able), until  the  SOtk  dav  of  the  12th  Month. 

On  the  2d  day  of  the  1st  Month  we  returned  to 
Pool ;  and  thence,  on  the  4th,  to  Weymouth — the  Lord 
preserving  us,  and  favouring  us  with  his  good  pre- 
sence and  the  aid  of  his  Divine  grace,  save  us  many 
acceptable  times  among  his  people,  and  our  jouniey 
and  service  was  thereby  maae  easy  and  comfortable, 
both  to  us  and  them ;  and  on  the  30th  to  Exeter,  the 
Lord  still  favouring  us  with  his  goodness,  by  which 
we  were  preserved  and  carried  on  in  the  work  and 
service  whereunto  we  were  called  by  his  grace,  which 
was  ever  with  us,  to  the  sole  praise  of  the  great  Giver, 
who  alone  is  worthy  now  and  for  ev^r. 

On  the  2l8t  of  2d  Month,  again  to  Glassenbuiy, 
and  tvom  thence,  the  next  day,  to  Bristol;  where, 
lodging  at  our  ancient  and  honourable  friend,  Rich- 
Bia  Snead's,  one  morning,  the  canopy  of  the 
Divine  presence  came  over  us  in  the  family,  and 
brought  us  all  into  right  silence  for  a  time ;  an^  then 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  came  upon 
us.  And  whilst  we  were  in  that  exorcise,  William 
Penn,  who  ever  loved  the  Truth  in  the  meanest,  came 
into  the  room,  and  joined  with  u«i ;  and,  after  him, 
that  ancient,  able,  and  eminent  Friend,  and  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Roger  Haddock,  who  joined  in  the 
same  likewise ;  and  some  others  following  thero,  all 
coming  to  see  us,  were  favoured  with  the  same  visita- 
tion and  good  presence  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  him  together  in 'the  beloved,  to  oar 
great  and  mutual  re&eshment,  edification,  and  con- 
solation. 

This  good  season  being  over  for  the  time,  we  had 
sweet  and  agreeable  unity  and  conversation  together, 
which  proved  a  great  strength  and  encouragement  to 
my  companion  and  me,  to  be  thus  favoured  in  the 
sight  of  those  elders,  who,  by  their  free  and  fatherly 
(or  rather  brotherly)  behaviour  towards  us  then,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  declared  a  firm  and  settled 
friendship  in  the  Truth,  which  never  waxed  old  or 
decayed. 

In  this  journey,  though  we  were  not  without  temp- 
tations and  exercises  of  divers  kinds,  yet  the  Lord 
was  near  to  preserve  us ;  and,  through  his  Divine 
gjrfioe,  gave  us  many  open,  comfortable,  and  edifying 
times  in  the  assemolies  of  his  people,  and  in  divers 
families,  as  also  m  conversation ;  for  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  was  over  us,  and  we  did  not  delight  in  vain  and 
unprofitable  talk,  but  were  kept  solio,  bat  not  cast 
down,  or  unconversible. 

At  London  we  lodged  with  our  very  good  friend, 
Peter  Briggins,  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  there  we 
parted,  l^ron  went  back  into  Cumberland,  and  I 
remtuned  in  the  citv,  and  entered'  into  business  there 
for  my  necessary  suraistenoe,  for  my  fiither  had  not  be- 
stowed anything  upon  me  at  parting. 
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The  fimt  thing  I  did  was  to  sell  my  mare,  which  I 
had  rid  in  my  late  joanxey,  for  which  I  eot  about 
seven  pounds,  and  with  it  I  put  myself  mto  some 
better  clothing,  for  what  I  haa  was  much  wore  out 
with  riding.  And  Friends  in  London,  knowing  my 
intention  of  settling  there  (at  least  for  some  time), 
and  that  I  desired  to  be  employed  in  conveyancing, 
drawing  of  settlements,  and  other  public  writinss  of 
all  sorts,  as  occasion  might  offer — which  was  a  busi- 
ness J  was  acquainted  with,  and  also  the  least  con- 
fining ol  any  I  could  think  of,  and  was  fitted  for — seve- 
ral of  them  were  so  kind  as  to  give  notice  of  it  in 
some  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  city,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  recommended  me  to  such  Friends  as 
might  have  anything  to  be  done  in  that  way ;  and 
William  Penn,  in  a  particular  manner,  was  liberal  in 
his  recommendations,  and  showed  himself  a  warm 
friend  in  promoting  my  interest 

This  succeeded  so  well,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
that»  in  a  short  time,  I  had  more  business  than  1 
could  do  by  myself,  so  that  I  often  employed  assist- 
ants ;  and  as  I  was  rather  under  than  over  in  my 
demands  for  what  business  I  did,  so  my  pay  was  good 
and  sure,  and  I  soon  came  into  a  reputable  and  plenti- 
ful way  of  livinff,  for  which  I  was  truly  thankful  to 
the  Lord,  who  uius  provided  for  me  in  a  way  I  had 
not  foreseen,  but  had  fully  crusted  in  the  Lord,  that 
I  should  not  want,  though  without  any  particular 
prospect  how  I  should  be  supplied  when  I  left  my 
fathei^s  house,  to  follow  the  Lord  more  fully,  and  en- 
joy his  Divine  peace,  than  I  found  I  could  do  there. 

Kemaining  some  time  in  the  city,  Friends  employed 
me  to  record  all  the  Foreign  Sufferings,  until  then 
lying  in  the  manner  they  had  been  sent  from  all 
parts,  to  the  chamber  there,  for  which  they  allowed 
me  a  gratuity ;  and,  after  that,  put  all  the  deeds 
and  writings  belonging  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
London  into  my  hands  to  peruse  and  consider,  and 
in  divers  of  them  I  found  mistakes,  which  were  recti- 
fied. And  I  made  a  general  index  and  abstract  of 
them  in  a  folio  book  of  royal  paper,  whereby  the 
purport  of  any  deed,  and  what  set  of  trustees  the 
title  of  any  meeting-house  or  burying-ground  was  in, 
.at  any  time,  might  be  found  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
for  which  also  i  had  a  consideration. 

I  kept  close  to  meetings  and  to  business,  in  their 
proper  vicissitudes ;  the  countenance  of  the  Lord  was 
with  me,  and  my  business  increased  daily  to  my  satis^ 


engaged  in  the  business  I  went  about ;  but  when  I 
had  finished  it,  and  was  come  out  fi*om  the  office,  I 
found  him  waiting,  and  advancing  towards  me,  he 
began  to  discourse  about  George  Keith, saying — ''That 
we  (meaning  the  body  of  Friends)  had  missed  our 
way  in  contending  wim  him  as  we  aid ;  for  he,  being 
a  man  of  learning  and  knowledge,  micht  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  Society,  in  helping  us  over 
some  nustakes  we  laboured  under." 

I  replied, — ''That  we  were  not  under  any  mistake 
about  the  Christian  faith  or  religion,  or  any  part  of 
it,  and  did  not  want  instructions  from  Greorce  Keith, 
or  afiy  other  like  unto  him,  we  bein^  taught  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  such  as  he  raises,  qualines,  and  sends  in 
his  own  name  and  power ;  and  these  we  know,  own, 
and  receive,  in  the  same  love  in  which  they  are  sent." 

Then  he  moved  one  of  Georee  Keith's  notions  and 
subjects  of  debate,  by  way  of  question — "  Whether 
we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  now  in  heaven,  in  the 
same  body  in  which  he  suffered  on  the  cross  on 
earth?" 

I  replied-  -"  That  we  believe 'alljthat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures relate  concerning  the  Lord  and  his  body ;  that 
he  ascended,  until  a  doud  received  him,  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  witnesses  who  saw  him  ascend ;  but  as  to 
the  identity  or  sameness  of  his  body,  or  tke  mode  of 
its  existence  now  in  heaven,  as  I  do  not  remember 
that  to  be  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  a 
little  too  presumptuous,  I  think,  in  G^eorge  Keith,  or 
any  other,  to  take  upon  him  to  aefine  or  meddle  with 
it,  being  a  mystery  of  which  he  hath  no  knowledge 
or  idea,  nor  could  he  transfer  the  true  notion  of  it  to 
the  understanding  or  apprehension  of  any  other  per- 
son, if  he  had  any  such  tning  himself  Therefoi*e,  all 
he  pretends  to  on  that  subject,  can  be  no  other  than 
an  unprofitable  dream  of  his  own  head,  on  a  subject 
undeterminable  by  any  mortal,  tending  only  to  strife 
and  envy,  as  fully  appears  by  his  exercise  therein, 
and  its  evil  fruits  of  division  and  separation ;  and,  if 
persisted  in,  would  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  is  to  be  declined  as  a  snare  and  temptation  of 
the  adversary  for  mischief  and  destruction." 

Then  he  urged-^"  That  the  body  of  Christ  in  heaven 
must  be  a  r^  body ;  and,  if  so,  then  material  and. 
circumscribed,  as  all  such  bodies  are,  yet  wonderfully 
glorified." 

I  replied — "  This  is  like  Satan  disputing  about  the 
body  of  Moses.    These  words,  wonol^&rfvJZy  glorified^ 


&ction,  so  that  I  had  several  offers  oi  clerks,  with    exhibit  nothing  to  the  understanding,  though  I  do 
competent  sums  of  money,  both  from  the  north  and    not  intend,  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  concerning 


J: 


in  London.  But  considering  that  as  tending  to  too 
deep  an  engagement  in  the  imairs  of  life  at  ihsX  time, 
and  a  confinement  not  consisting  with  the  liberty  re- 
quisite in  the  ministry,  as  I  was  then  stated,  or  with 
my  secret  views  that  way,  I  declined  every  proposal 
of  tliat  kind,  and  did  my  business  with  the  help  of 
such  writing  clerks  as  I  could  employ  on  any  emer- 
gency, without  further  engaffement. 

About  this  time,  George  Keith,  that  infamous  and 
contentious  apostate  from  the  truth  of  God,  once  made 
known  to  him,  made  great  disturbances  in  and  about 
London,  as  he  had  done  before  in  divers  parts  of 
America,  endeavouring  to  impose  some  unprofitable, 
hurtful,  and  false  notions  of  his  own  and  otners  upon 
Friends,  contending  fiercely  about  them;  and  had 
also  obtained  some  regard  from  envious  and  preju- 
diced persons  of  divers  sects  and  societies. 

Ana,  as  I  was  going  one  day  to  attend  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  in  order  to  have  a  fine  passed  upon  an 
estate  offered  in  mortgage  for  security  of  a  sum  of 
money,  there  came  to  me,  upon  the  pavement  near 
the  office,  a  man  well-dressed,  and  of  grave  behaviour, 
desiring  to  have  some  conversation  with  me,  in 
which  I  could  not  gratify  him  then,  being  instantly 


bodies  material  or  immaterial,  glorified  or  not  glori- 
fied, circumscriptive  or  not  so.  But  I  remember 
what  the  apostle  Paul  hath  writ  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  this  point : — viz.,  In  that  he  ascended;  what 
is  that  but  that  he  also  first  descended  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  t  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also 
that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens^  that  he  miaht 
fin  all  things.  If  then  hefUleth  all  things,  how  and  by 
what  is  he  circumscribed  f^ 

To  this  he  answered—"  That  his  filling  all  things, 
was  spoken  of  him  as  he  is  God  omnipresent,  and  not 
as  man ;  who  is,  as  such,  not  omnipresent^  that  being 
an  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  only." 

I  returned  to  this—"  That  it  could  not  be  spoken  of 
Christ  as  he  is  God,  because  he  who  is  omnipresent, 
is  so  from  all  eternity,  and  at  all  times,  and  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  ascend  or  descend  into  anv  place, 
for  that  would  imply  his  absence  from  those  places  to 
which  he  was  said  to  ascend  or  descend ;  which,  in 
the  notion  of  it,  would  oppose  the  essential  and  ne- 
cessary attribute  of  his  Divinity,  and  confound  the 
rational  consideration  of  it.  So  that  the  apostle's  as- 
sertion here,  I  think,  must  refer  to  Chi'ist  in  some 
other  way  wan  as  he  is  the  Word  of  God." 
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;  **  Then,**  said  he,  "  these  sre  secret  and  intricate 
things,  hard  to  he  understood  or  defined ;  so  that  it 
may  bo  proper  to  decline  any  further  procedure  there- 
on at  this  time.^ 

*  That  I  grant,"  said  I,  **and  it  was  not  of  my  mov- 
ing; nor  did  I  engage  in  this  discourse  with  any 
other  view  but  to  demonstrate  to  thee  how  little  good 
can  be  reaped,  or  expected,  by  contests  on  the  subject, 
or  by  any  of  George  Keith's  notions,  or  of  any  other's 
about  it.*'  And  so  we  parted  in  a  friendly  manner, 
after  he  had  made  himself  known  to  me  under  the 
character  of  Dr.  English,  a  Scotsman  by  nation^ and 
a  physician  by  profession. 

In  the  same  year  I  was  concerned,  in  the  love  of 
Truth,  to  visit  the  Meetings  in  a  general  way,  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  likewise  in  Scotland ;  and,  in 
discharge  of  that  duty,  set  forward  from  London  on 
the  6th  or  7th  of  the  5th  Month,  accompanied  by 
Heniy  Atkinson,  who  was  at  that  time  a  very  tender 
tuid  hopeful  young  man,  but  had  not  api)eared  in  a 
public  ministry,  though  Truth  was  workmg  in  him 
towards  it. 

We  went  by  Watford  ;  where  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle  (intending  to  have  seen  the  Earl, 
but  he  was  gone  to  London),  and  she  received  me  in 
her  closet  with  respect,  none  being  present  but  Helen 
Fairley,  who  had  been  her  gentlewoman ;  but  having 
been  lately  convinced  (of  theTruth  as  held  by  Friends), 
another  was  then  in  her  place.  The  Countess  asked 
me  divers  questions  concerning  the  way  of  Truth,  as 
professed  by  us;  of  the  sacraments,  commonly  so 
called;  of  women's  preaching;  of  our  marriages ;  and 
of  the  grace  of  Qod,  &c.  To  all  which  I  answered  in 
much  plainness,  and,  I  beHeve,  to  her  satis&ction. 

GQARACTEB  OF  TUB  CHINESE  PEOPLE. 
Last  evening,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  society's  house,  Cavendish  Square 
—Mr.  Alderman  Kenvedy  in  the  chair — 

Dr.  Hodgkin  read  a  very  interesting^  paper  upon  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  present  he 
thought  the  most  opportune  moment  for  endeavour- 
ing to  dispel  the  prejudice  against  4he  poor  Chinese, 
which  had  been  so  cultivated  by  many  newspapers 
and  books  pobUshecl  in  England  and  America.  He 
most  strongly  denied  that  the  people  of  China  were 
that  worthleas  race  they  were  generally  represented 
to  be.  ChiiLi  was  the  most  misunderstood  country  in 
the  world.  It  had  existed  from  the  time  of  an  event, 
Egypt,  befoi*©  the  pyramids  were  built,  had  outlived 
the  Persians^  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  would  outlive 
the  Arabs;  and  now,  although  so  ancient,  China  pos- 
sessed as  much  vitality  as  the  youngest  of  nations. 
He  strongly  condemned  the  sweeping  calumnies  so 
generally  circulated  against  the  Chinese  people,  who 
were  a  moral,  intellectual,  persevering,  and  altogether 
an  extraordinary  race— a  race  the  English  nation  had 
always  been  taught  to  despise,  but  one  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman,  seeing  the  gi'eat  traveller,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  in  the  room,  and  knowing  his  extra- 
onlinary  knowledge  of  the  character  of  tlie  Chinese 
people,  would  be  glad  toheara  fewremarlra  from  him. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  said  the  Chinese  people 
uumbered  not  less  than  400,000,000,  which  was  a  large 

Proportion  of  Uie  Entire  population  of  the  earth— that 
eiftg  1,000,000,000.  There  were  about  15,000,000 
Tartans  who  were  the  principal  impediment  in  the 
way  of  progress  at  the  present  time.  Previous  to 
1644,  when  the  Tartars  were  first  introduced,  Euro- 
l^ean  nations  were  freely  admitted  into  China,  and 
enjoyeii  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
Any  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  this  respect 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  Tartars.    No  doubt  could 


be  entertained  that  the  Chinese  were  highly  civilized 
long  before  Christ.  The  Chinese  uudentood  the 
mariner*8  compass,  gunpowder,  the  nmnttfacture  of 
glass,  printing  on  blocks^  manufactarlog  paper,  when 
the  ancestors  of  Englishmen  were  naked  savages.  They 
constructed  canals  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  and 
made  roads  superior  to  those  built  by  the  Komans. 
Eveiy  tmde  had  its  guild,  as  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  every  town  its  wards,  as  existed  at  the  present 
time  all  over  England.  But  about  eight  hundred 
years  ago  the  hi^h  state  of  civilization  in  China  ap- 
peared to  be  suddenly  arrested;  he  knew  not  how,  ex- 
cept by  the  will  of  the  Great  Bedeemer,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  refusal  to  adcnowledge  the  true  Qod. 
Certain  it  was  that  they  were  stopi^  short  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  a  most  mysterious  man- 
ner, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  had  rather 
retrograded  than  improved  in  civilization.  It  was 
like  a  spell  placed  upon  them  for  some  distinct  pur- 
pose unknown  to  man.  The  European  could  do  any* 
thing  with  the  Chinese,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton,  where  the  people  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  them  as  barbarians  and  spiteful 
enemies,  the  Chinese  regarded  Europeans  with  much 
affection,  and  reposed  the  greatest  confidence  in  them. 
As  an  illustration,  he  stated  that  on  one  occasion  op- 
wards  of  200  Chinese  fled  from  him,  when  they  ooald 
have  crushed  him  had  they  so  desired,  for  he  only 
menaced  them  with  a  small  stick.  They  did  not  dee 
because  they  were  afraid,  for  they  would  fight  amongst 
themselves,  and  scores  would  be  killed  during  the  day; 
but  he  was  a  European,  and  that  was  enough.  ^  The 
Chinese,  too,  were  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world — they  were  the  ants  of  the  earth ;  their  inde- 
fatigability  was  most  extraordinary ;  they  would  tura 
sandbanks  into  fields,  wliich  they  would  till  with  the 
greatest  success ;  they  would  reclaim  waste  land,  and 
i-apidly  turn  it  to  good  account ;  their  agriculture  was 
more  li^e  horticulture,  so  beautifully  was  it  manage<l. 
They  were  very  courageous  when  properly  led,  and 
their  physical  power  was  extraordinary.  He  trusted 
stops  would  be  taken  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
slaughter  at  Canton,  and  to  open  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Chinese  of  the  south,  as  the  Chinese  of  the« 
north  held  it  .out  to  the  Enj^lishman.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Cliinese  people  were  eminently  adapted  for  reli- 
gion, and  gladly  received  any  religious  instruction 
from  whomsoever  it  came.  Then  China  had  done 
much  for  England.  The  introduction  of  tea  had 
achieved  more  than  all  the  moralists  in  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Great  freedom  existed  in  China.  Any 
pei'son  might  travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  without  being  stopped,  or  asked  questions 
respecti n  g  tol Is  or  passports.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  press 
was  pei-fectly  free,  and  newspapers  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  not  a  village  existed  without  a  library.  The 
amount  of  printing  was  enormous,  not  even  the  small- 
est fishing  village  being  without  its  printing  press. 
(Cheers.)  The  love  of  learning  was  extraordinary  in 
the  extreme,  and  many  sacrifices  were  made  in  order 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  in  that  respect, 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  unhappy 
affair  at  Canton  would  not  extend,  but  would  result 
in  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  the  people,  iu 
order  that  peace  and  happiness  might  prevaol  for  the 
future.    (Cneers). 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cai'digan  said  he  had  recently 
had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  who 
stated  that  the  antagonism  to  the  English  was  entirely 
confined  to  Canton,  where  he  hoped  soon  toeee  missioa- 
aries  allowed  to  enter,  as  in  other  parts  of  China. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman,  in  eofrobo- 
ration  of  the  previous  speaker,  the  meeting  separated. 
— London  Morning  Star, 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  HINDOOS. 

Thb  foUowing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  remarics  made 
by  Mr.  Geoi^  Thoinpeon,at  the  Bhawanipore  Literery 
Institution,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  November:— 
Afber  some  lengthened  introductory  obaervations, 
Mr.  G.  Thompeon  spoke  as  follows:— I  may  be  asked  if, 
after  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years,  I  see  any  evi- 
dence of  improvement  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people.  With  respect  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  there 
has,  I  think,  been  no  improvement;  nor,  in  myjudg- 
ment,  can  any  considerable  amelioration  be  effected 
until  thei-e  ia  a  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  sys^ 
terns  of  revenue,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  it.  But  let  me  state  wherein,  as  it 
strikes  me,  advances  have  been  made,  which  should 
be  estimated  with  a  view  less  to  what  is  at  present 
realized  than  to  what  is  indicated  and  promised  by 
them.  Progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the 
work  of  education,  especially  in  the  creation  of  new 
departments  of  education.  Let  the  aspiring  youth  of 
India,  who  have  acquired  what  is  called  au  ordinary 
education,  take  advantage  of  the  means  offered  them 
of  advancing  to  legal,  mechanical,  scientific,  and  artis- 
tic excellence,  and,  by  their  future  choice  of  thebr  pur- 
suits, show  that  they  have  an  ambition  that  soars 
above  mere  clerical  occupations,  which,  however  re- 
spectible,  and  sometimes  remunerative,  are  by  no 
means  the  highest  or  noblest  in  whidi  they  should 
seek  to  engage.  The  recent  opening  of  the  civil  ser- 
viw  has  presented  to  the  young  men  of  England  a 
large  number  of  prizes  worthy  of  being  strenuously 
competed  for ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  chances  offered  to  .them  are  placed  within  the 
i^eacb  of  the  younff  men  of  this  country,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  residence  abroad.  Let  those  who  study, 
with  a  view  to  service  under  the  goverumeut,  keep  lu 
sight  the  situations  hitherto  exclusively  filled  by  cove- 
nanted Europeans,  and  let  them  rest  assured  that, 
whether  with  or  without  the  direct  encouragement  of 
the  government,  they  will  eventually  share  in  the 
highest  appointments  to  whidi  they  can  be  nomi- 
nated. (Hear,  and  cheers.)  I  confess  I  am  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  contents  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  some  of  the  members  of  your  educated  com- 
manity.  I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  topics 
that,  from  year  to  year,  are  debated  in  your  clubs  and 
litei^y  associations.  It  is  not  by  poetry,  eloquence, 
metaphysics,  or  speculations  on  abstract  theological 
questions,  that  the  good  of  this  vast  empire  can  be 
promoted,  or  the  government  of  it  influenced.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  want  to  see  the  young  men  of  India,  after 
they  have  acquired  a  sound  grammatical  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  devoting  themselves  in  their 
farther  studies  to  matters  having  a  direct  bearing  up- 
on the  great  social,  material,  and  domestic  interests 
of  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  upon  their  own  status 
and  innuence  in  society.  I  would  have  them  choose, 
as  themes  for  their  essays  and  speeches,  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  morality,  welfiire,  and  liapfHness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  I  would  have  them 
discuss  these  subjects  in  language  as  simple  and  sen- 
tentious as  it  is  now  florid  and  diffuse.  (Hear.)  If 
you  who  would  serve  your  generation,  and  set  a  worthy 
example  to  your  countrymen,  listen  to  a  word  of  coun- 
sel from  one  Vho  is  your  sincere  friend — spend  not 
yonr  time^  after  leaving  college,  in  talking  about  Dante 
and  Tasso,  and  Homer  and  Yircily  and  Locke  and 
Bacon,  and  Byron  and  Shelley.  Leave  such  matters 
to  professional  critics  or  idle  UteratL  Study  the  laws 
of  England,  and  the  regulations  of  ^oor  own  country. 
Study,  above  all,  some  subject  with  a  view  to  the 


Eractioal  devotion  of  your  lives  to  a  really  useful  and 
onourable  nrofcssion.     Refiain  from  all  invectives 
against  the  local  government,  until  you  have  fully 
mastered  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  be  ever  mindful  to 
discriminate  between  that  which  is  justly  chargeable 
to  the  government,  and  remediable  by  it,  and  that 
which  is  independent  of  the  government,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislative  correction.    (Hear,  hear.)    When 
you  do  arraign  your  rulers,  trust  to  facts  and  not  to 
fancy;  deal  in  arguments  and  not  in  epithets.     Men 
in  power  can  smile  with  derision  at  angry  and  unsupH 
ported  assertions,  and  strong  and  abusive  declama- 
tion^ but  they  cannot  long  withstand  the  influence  of 
temperate  remonstrances  and  respectful  representa- 
tions, founded  upon  authentic  facts,  and  eniorced  by 
clear  and  ccnclusive  reasoning.  (A.pplause.)  I  tendered 
this  advice  to  the  young  men  of  Calcutta  in  1843 ;  I 
rapeat  it  to  the  young  men  of  1856,  and  I  conjure 
them  to  accept  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  as  ear- 
nest a  reformer  of  Indian  misgovernment  as  the  most 
ardent  among  them.    (Cheers).    I  would  congratulate 
you  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
means  of  transit  anti  intercommunication  since  I  was 
last  here.    Then  steamboats  had  only  just  begun  to 
run,  railroads  were  only  matters  of  discussion,  and 
the  electric  telegraph  was  not  dreamt  of.     You  have 
now  fleets  of  steamers,  a  railroad  at  every  presidency, 
and  electric  telegraph  wires  connecting  all  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  country  together.     Public 
works,  that  in  1843  were  incomplete,  or  only  pro- 
jected, are  now  perfect  realities,  and  are  conferring 
large  benefits  on  the  community.    In  addition  to  what 
has  been  already  accomplished,  I  see  the  infallible  in-, 
dications  of  further  and  indefinite  advances  in  the 
same  direction.     The  exigencies  of  the  state  here  are 
co-operating  with  the  increasing  wants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  will  lead  more  and  more  to  the  undertaking 
of  those  enterprises  which  have  most  to  do  with  the 
material  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.   I  congratulate  you  upon  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  native  agency — upon  the  lai'ge  extension  of 
the  uncovenanted  European  service — upon  the  grow- 
ing attention  of  parliament  to  Indian  questions — upon 
the  prospect  of  there  soon  being  one  criminal  oode  for- 
all  India,  and  a  scheme  of  legal  procedure,  also  com- 
mon to  the  whole  country,  simpler  and  less  tortuous 
and  protracted  than  the  forms  now  in  use—  upon  the 
changes  made  by  the  last  Indian  bill  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  legislative  council,  which  I  truntwill  prove 
the  prelude  to  other  and  wider  changes — ^upon  the 
comparative  publicity  given  to  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  certain  departments,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  conductors  of  the  press  of  the  country,  to  in- 
form themselves  respecting  the  results  of  the  laboui's 
of  the  Company's  servants  in  their  several  spheres  of 
duty.    (Loud  cheers.)    These  things  show  that  some 
process  of  a  beneficial  kind  has  been  made  even  in 
India.    Many  causes  and  circumstanoes  have  com* 
bined  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  similar  and 
more  potent  causes  are  at  work  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  reform  and  regeneration.    I  would  not  omit  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  with  which  I  have  seen,  ever  since 
I  landed,  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  natives 
coming  forward  to  aid  the  government  in  effecting 
legislative  chauges  of  a  humane  and  elevating  ten* 
deucy,  in  social  institntione  and  customs  of  an  exdu* 
si vely. native  character.    (Hear.)    Were  I  addrassing 
an  assembly  of  men  possessed  of  the  power  to  correct 
existing  abuses  and  defects,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
dwell  upon  the  opposite  aide  of  the  piotured    But  such 
is  not  the  case;  and  I  centaot  myseu^  theivfbie,  with  a 
glaoee  at  what  has  been  achieved,  and  draw  from  it 
encouragement  to  hope  for  future  and  further  progress. 
As  Du'  as  the  work  of  Indian  reform  is  to  be  advanced 
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in  India  br  the  natives  themselves,  it  will  have  to  be 
advancedoj  a  comparatively  very  small  number ;  but 
that  very  small  number  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
a  great  deal.  |n  proportion  to  their  ability  is  their 
responsibility;  and  hence  my  anxiety  to  see  the  youn^^ 
men  of  the  present  day  alive  to  their  duties,  and 
to  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  privilefi;es  of  their  po- 
sition. Beyond  those  few  towns  which  are  the  seats 
and  centres  of  government  administration,  all  is  dark- 
ness and  intellectual  decrepitude — as  far  as  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  exertions  for  improvement  are  concerned. 
But  here  you  sit  in  light,  and  if  you  are  uninfoi*med, 
it  is  because  you  love  darkness  better  than  light. 
Should  yon  remain  ignorant  of  what  most  regards  your 
own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  your  country,  you 
cannot  be  held  excused.  (Hear,  hear.)  Y'ou  call  your- 
selves patriots— lovers  of  your  country.  See  that  you 
prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  name.  A  patriot  is 
one  who  is  willing  to  sink  himself  and  his  own  inte- 
rests in  the  cause  of  his  country.  A  patriot  is  one 
who  will  deny  himself  all  ease,  self-indulgence,  and 
luxury,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try. A  patriot  is  one  who  sets  a  pure  and  bright 
example  to  his  countrymen,  and  wins  their  confidence 
b^  self-abnegation,  and  the  heroic  consecration  of  all 
his  powers  and  influence  to  their  service.  A  patriot 
is  one  who  is  as  anxious  to  support  what  is  good,  as 
to  extirpate  what  is  bad — as  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  government  in  measures  that  are  beneficial,  as  to 
oppose  the  government  in  respect  of  measures  that 
are  injurious.  A  patriot  is  one  who,  jealous  of  his 
reputation,  and  knowing  what  he  owes  his  country, 
abstains  from  every  act  that  would  cause  his  good  to 
be  evil  spoken  of;  who  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  live  above  suspicion,  and  to  be  amenable,  justly,  to 
no  imputation  of  seeking  his  own,  rather  than  his 
country's  welfare.  A  patriot  is  one  who  is  as  ready 
to  labour  for  his  oountry  in  humility  and  obscurity  as 
in  prominence  and  exaltation,  and  is  more  ready  to 
follow  than  desirous  to  lead.  All  other  countries  con- 
tain such  patriots.  India  is  not  without  them.  All 
patriots  are  not  heroes— all  patriots  are  not  statesmen. 
The  patriot  is  the  man  who — ^whatever  his  name,  rank, 
or  fortune  may  be— so  lives,  speaks,  and  acts,  as  to 
exert  a  salutary  influence  on  those  around  him,  and 
so  exalts  the  standard  of  public  virtue,  and  rebukes 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  whether  the  inilers  or  the 
ruled,  are  iniurions  members  of  the  great  social  com- 
munity. (Prolonged  applause.)— From  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru, 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  PRTEND8  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

TO.WBOX  tS  THK  SALUTATION  Or  ICT  LOTS  I.X  TDK 
UirCllAIfOBABLI  TRDTIf. 

Dear  FftrEKDS,— Feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
you  at  this  time,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  tender 
desires  and  breathings  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mer- 
cies, for  the  whole  family  and  household  of  faith,  in 
which  I  find  myself  measurably  present  in  spirit 
amongst  you;  and  considering  that  the  Lord  was 
pleased  first  to  cause  the  everlasting  gospel  to  be 
sounded  forth  from  amongst  yon,  according  to  its 
primitive  parity,  after  a  long  and  dark  night  of  apos- 
tasy, to  the  awakening  of  many  who  had  long  been 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  sin 
and  carnal  security;  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  as  the 
eyes  of  many  are  on  you,  to  behold  your  good  conduct 
as  lights  in  the  worid,  that  much  lies  at  your  doors, 
as  being,  some  of  the  first-fruits  unto  God  in  these 
latter  ages,  and  therefore  do  the  more  earnestly  press 
upon  you  the  great  ^lecessity  of  keeping  low  and 
humble  in  mind  and  spirit,  that  thereby  you  may 
witness  a  being  guided  in  true  judgment,  and  be  en- 
abled truly  to  say,  FoUow  U9  at  ve/oUow  Christ. 


And  as  it  was  nothing  but  the  pure  and  simple 
truth  that  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  which  alone 
is  sufficient  to  uphold  and  preserve  us  such  to  the 
praise  of  God,  who  hath  called  us  to  gloty  attd  virtus^ 
1  do  in  much  love  entreat  that  we  may  all  bow,  in  true 
reverence,  and  stillness  of  mind  and  spirit,  before  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  preserve  us  from  all 
mixtures  of  our  own  wills,  spirits,  or  wisdom,  in  the 
promotion  of  his  good  cause,  either  in  the  ministry  or 
discipline  of  the  church,  remembering  that  his  altar 
must  not  be  built  with^hewn  stone;  and  if  we  lift  up  our 
tool  upon  it  we  pollute  it;  and  if  we  go  up  by  stept  of 
our  own  contriving  Ofir  naJcedness  wiU  be  discovered 
thereon. 

As  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the  beauty  and  clothinff 
of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  the  morning  of  this  bleasea 
day  of  God  8  spiritual  appeai'ance,  let  all  those  who 
profess  the  truth  be  careful  not  to  cast  off  the  cross, 
which  crucifies  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  us,  that  we 
maybe  preserved  from  ever  attempting  to  build  again 
that  which  our  predecessors  found  themselves  under 
a  necessity  to  destroy,  lest  thereby  we  make  ourselves 
transgressors ;  but  may  always  manifest  ourselves  to 
be  the  true  children  of  the  faithful  by  doing  the  works, 
or  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  right-eous,  so  that 
the  Lord  may  not  refuse  to  be  called  our  God,  bat 
may  build  for  us  a  city  whose  waUs  and  bulwarks  shall 
be  salvation. 

Thus,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us,  with  one 
heart  and  mind,  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Rock  that 
begcU  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  ever  entering 
again  into  the  pit  from  wnence  our  fathers  were  digged. 
And  as  it  was  tne  concern  of  their  minds,  in  great 
humiliation,  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  tn;e  pa- 
tience, resignation,  and  plainness,  as  became  such  who 
professed  themselves  to  be  seekers  of  thai  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  buUder  and  maker  is  Ood,  let 
us  not  sit  down  short  of  the  same  engagement  of  heart, 
lest  the  love  of  this  world,  and  the  present  enjoyments 
thereof,  should  so  far  prevail  in  any  of  us  as  to  caoae 
us  to  become  careless  in  our  minds,  from  whence  a 
Laodicean  lukewarmness  will  proceed,  and  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  conformed  to  this  world,  in- 
stead of  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  mind. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  we,  as  a  peopie,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Most  High  for  the  labour  and  pains  he 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  both  immediately  and  by  instru- 
mental means,  and  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  pain- 
ful and  faithful  labourers  amongst  you,  who  are  fer- 
vently engaged  for  the  welfare  of  Sion,  whose  hibour  of 
love  I  much  honour  and  prefer,  yet  do  not  feel  myself 
excused  without  casting  in  my  mite  with  my  brethren 
and  sisters,  hoping  that,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
remoteness  of  my  outward  situation,  my  small  labour 
may  have  somewhat  more  weight  among  my  friends. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  having  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey to  you  some  plain  and  honest  hints  of  that 
ardent  desire  which  is  revived  in  my  heart  for  your 
preservation  in  the  truth,  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity thereof  in  all,  I  conclude  with  breathings  to 
the  Lord  that  he  mav  be  pleased  to  bless,  with  his 
Divine  favour,  his  seed  sown  amongst  you,  and  mnlti- 
ply  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  love,  and  true  peace, 
unto  the  praise  and  nonour  of  his  own  name,  ana  your 
everlasting  comfort  and  consolation,  and  remain  your 
friend,  Thomas  Nicholsok. 

Little  RrvBS,  N.  C,  9th  J^o.,  IM,  1760. 

While  all  are  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  strai^ 
to  observe  that  there  are  so  few  who  cultivate  i^nd 
improve  those  powers  which  thev  possess  within  them- 
selves ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  fatal,  even  to  present  happiness 
than  is  generally  imagined. 
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ANTI-CAPITAL  PUNISUMENT  SOCIKTr. 

Circular. 

Cboydon,  220?  of  2d  Ifonthy  1857. 
Dkar  Friend,— a  pamphlet,  written  with  extraordi- 
nary ability,  has  unexpectedly  been  brought  under 
our  notice,* the  extensive  circulation  of  which  in  in- 
fluential quarters  being  of  importance,  a  small  fund 
has  been  provided  for  the  purpose. 

We  send  a  copy  by  this  post ;  and  without  adopting 
every  line,  we  venture  to  think  its  perusal  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  The  subject  of  death-punish- 
ment had  been  so  lon^  before  the  public,  that  some- 
thing fresh  was  needed — a  production  like  this,  pen- 
ned with  an  earnestness  which  brings  it  home  to  the 
feelings. 

The  author,  we  have  learned  by  direct  communi- 
cation, has. most  liberally  offered  to  forego  all  interest 
in  the  copyright,  and  permitted  to  be  printed,  at  cost 
price,  in  aid  of  the  common  object,  an  edition  which 
18  now  ready. 

But  the  point  which  will  present  itself  to  our  friends 
everywhere,  is,  whether  at  this  time,  when  Parliament 
is  about  to  meet,  and  (as  we  learn)  again  take  up  the 
question,  they  may  not  fed  it  right  to  transmit  this 
pamphlet  to  their  representatives,  with  a  view  to  draw 
their  attention  closely  to  a  subject  so  deeply  affecting 
the  well-being  of  society. 

Should  more  copies  be  required,  be  pleased  to 
inform* — Thy  respectful  friends,  Peter  Bedford, 

John  T.  Barrt, 
EoBERT  Alsop. 
John  Morland, 
Samuel  Sturge, 


THE  MARRIAGE   QUESTION. 
To  the  Editors  of  Thb  BuTiBa  Fbijend. 

EsTESMBD  Friends, — I  have  carefully  perused  the 
letters  of  your  correspondents  on' the  Marriage  Ques- 
tion, and  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  our  present  system,  but  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  our  marriage  regulations 
have,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  nn&vOurably  for 
the  church,  and  the  individuals  who  have  been 
affected  by  them. 

One  of  your  correspondents  attempts  to  beg  the 
queatiovi  by  asking — "  What  is  there  of  hardship  now 
more  tlian  has  ever  been  the  case?"  an  argument 
which  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  slavery, 
and  other  existing  abuses. 

The  same  writer  also  treats  drunkenness,  and 
marriages  with  non-members  as  parallel  cases;  but 
surely  such  a  comparison  will  not  bear  investigation. 
The  Scriptures  invariably  designate  drunkenness  as 
a  sin,  but  they  speak  of  marriage  as  being  ''honour- 
able in  all."  Brides,  how  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  hojuog}  enduring,  and  forgiving  spirit  of  the 
gospel  ia  the  conduct  of  our  Society  towards  drunk- 
ards, than  towards  those  who  have  married  out  of  its 
pale,  although  it  may  be  quite  suitable  in  all  other 
respects,  axKl  they  may  continue  to  profess  with  us. 
In  the  former  case,  after  the  act  hasoeen  committed^ 
and  even  repeated,  the  church  labours  patiently  for 
the  restoration  of  the  offender,  and  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  discipline  is  not  inflicted  until  the 
party  is  proved  to  be  irreclaimable.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  offending  individual  is  summarily  excom- 

*  By  A  lino  directed  to  care  of  W.^  F.  Q.  Cash,  5  Bishops, 
gate  Without,  L)ndon. 


municated,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  attendant 
circumstances,  excejpt  the  mode  of  marriage.  How 
much  more  forbearmg  also  is  our  church  towards 
those  who  have  broken  its  testimony  against  the 
payment  of  ecclesiastical  demands. 

The  advocates  of  indiscriminate  disownment,  in 
these  cases,  appear  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  if  our 
members  do  not  profess  with  us  after  marriage,  they 
are  equnllv  amenable  to  our  discipline.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  retention  of  juch  parties  as 
members  would  be  a  source  of  strength  or  of  weak- 
ness to  us,  but  what  is  our  duty  as  a  Christian 
church?  To  ascertain  this  we  must  try  this  subject 
by  the  standard  of  tke  NeW  Testament ;  for,  to  use 
the  forcible  language  of  B.  Barclay,  ^*  Whatsoever  any 
do,  pretending  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  be  accounted  and  reckoned  a  delusion  of 
the  devil" 

If  we  believe  our  principles  are  nearer  the  Truth 
than  those  of  any  other  religious  body,  is  it  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  maintain  and  extend  their  influ- 
ence as  much  as  possible  7  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
church  assumes  a  very  serious  responsibility  in 
excommunicating  the  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
often  the  seriously  inclined,  for  having  nutrried  sober 
Christians  of  otner  denominations.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  appear  to  consider  sueh  individuals 
as  litUe  better  than  heathens;  but,  although  these 
parties  may  not  have  such  clear  views  of  the  Truth 
as  ourselves,  they  hold  the  main  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  judge  them 
in  tlie  spirit  of  him  who  stood  apart^  and  thanked 
God  he  yras  not  as  other  men  are,  or  even  as  this 
publican. 

Without  uniting  with  ''a  member,"  who  appears 
to  reiterate  his  belief  in  the  Popish  doctrine  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  bind -and  loose  extends  to 
another  world,  I  believe  the  disownment  of  these 
persons  is  generally  unfavourable  to  their  spiritual 
welfare,  sjicT alienates  the  esteem  and  regard  of  such, 
and  their  connections,  from  our  Society. 

A.  A.  does  not  do  me  justice  in  quoting  only  parts 
of  sentences.  For  instance,  I  stated  **  experience 
has  proved,  the  affections  cannot  be  circumscribed,*' 
referring  to  the  &ct  that  our  present  harsh  system 
had  failed  in  preventing  mixedi  marriages,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  records  of  all  our 
Monthly  Meeting^.  By  omitting  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  A.  A.  makes  it  appear  that  I  would 
remove  all  restrictions  to  marrying  out  of  our  Society, 
which  is  far  from  my  wishes.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  and  surest  method  of  preventing 
these  undesirable  connections  is,  not  by  inflicting  the 
extreme  penalty  of  church  discipline,  but  by  instill- 
ing into  the  minds  of  our  memoers  clear  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our 
Christian  principles, — a  duty  which,  I  fear,  has  been 
much  neglected  by  our  Society. 

Established  usage  seems  to  afford  many  a  suflUcient 
reason  for  resisting  any  modification  of  our  marriiige 
regulations ;  but,  on  looking  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  Friends,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  then 
professed  with  us  were  allowed  to  solemnize  their 
marriages  in  the  same  manner  as  members,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Society,  which  provides  for  the 
alteration  of  our  discipline,  is  a  proof  that  the  wise 
and  good  men  who  were  instrumental  in  ^theriug 
our  church,  did  not  consider  that  any  infallible  rules 
could  be  laid  down  for  posterity. 

This  question  is  claiming  oonsideiiible  attention 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  Society,  and  many  are 
of  opinion  that  the  time  is  oome  for  a  change  in  our 
Rules.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  has 
already  seen  it  right  to  relax  its  discipline  in  this 
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respect,  and  the  subject  is  under  tbe  consideration  of 
a  larffe  committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  being  before  our  own  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  tlie  belief  that  this  question  amply  aifects  the 
welfare  of  our  Society,  I  would  again  commend  it  lo 
the  serious  attention  of  Friends  in  all  its  bearings. 
Yours  sincerely,  R. 

2c/  Month,  I5th,  1857. 

TOE  MARRIAGE  QUESTIOy. 

To  the  Editors  of  Tue  British  FniBxs. 

Respected  Frtbnds,— 1  send  you  a  few  facts  on  the 

marriage  question  that  would  be  right  to  consider  and 

ponder  over. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
there  is  no. record  of  marriages  being  performed  or 
solemnized  by  a  priest,  with  promises  and  vows,  till 
a  f;hort  time  previous  to  the  Reformation,  as  it  is 
called  in  Queen  Elizabeth ^s  book  of  common  prayer ; 
for  it  was  only  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  clergy  that 
Po|w  Innocent  III,,  a.d.  1200,  ordered  that  all  max*- 
riages  should  be  solemnized  in  chnrches.  Before  this 
period,  marriage  (says  Blackstone),  was  totally  a  civil 
contract,  peHbmied  by  the  party  of  their  friends  or 
relatives  ;*  of  which  the  principal  ceremony  was,  for 
the  father  of  the  girl  or  widow,  or  a  near  relative  or 
friend,  throwing  over  her  head  the  man*s  alba,  or 
cloak,  saying  to  her, "  No  one  shall  co%'er  thee  but 
such  an  one,^  naming  the  bridegroom.  She  was  then 
conducted  to  the  tent  or  house  of  her  husband,  where 
they  held  the  feast,  a  •certificate  of  which  performance 
was  signed  by  all  present,  when  the  parents  on  both 
sides  gave  their  benedictions. 

This  was  the  usual  mode  of  performing  marriages 
till  the  ceremony  or  solemnization  was  transferred  to 
churches,  when  the  priest's  oflBce  was  only  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  and  blessing,  instead  of  the 
parents.  Hence  comes  the  expression  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture, "  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee, 
and  thou  bedamest  mine,*'  Ezek.  xvi.  8 ;  and  in  Ruth 
3 — "  Spread  thy  skirt  over  thine  handmaid,  for  thou 
art  a  near  kinsman."  Hence  also  tlie  common  ex- 
pression of  ancient  times,  as  in  the  East  at  the  pre- 
sent, when  a  man  marries  a  particular  woman,  to  say 
he  has  given  her  the  koorie — that  is,  he  has  spread 
his  skirt  or  cloak  over  her  {Ori^al  Illustrations), 
Here  appears  to  be  no  promises  or  vows.  But  at  the 
times  ox  Oliver  Cromwell  all  marriages  were  per- 
formed by  thejustices  of  the  peace.  Hie  Presbyterian 
clergy  refusing  to  join  any  but  their  own  members, 
their  marriages  were  afterwards  declared  legal  by 
statute  of  12  Charles  11.  This  was  the  time  when 
Friends  first  objected  to  the  celebration  by  a  priest, 
with  the  form  of  common  prayer,  which,  no  doubt^  in 
point  of  language  and  form,  is  very  objectionable  to 
any  seriously  reflecting  person. 

When  the  ringt  was  introduced  I  have  not  dis- 

*  For  amon>r  persons  of  oonteqnence  the  usual  prslimin- 
arics  of  a  marridgo  ootisistcd  in  obuinin^,  first,  tho  itonsent 
of  the  Iadx>  next  of  her  friends,  one  of  whom  was  appointoU 
to  act  on  her  behalf,  and  who  required,  not  only  the  pled^o 
of  the  bridegroom-expectant  that  iie  would  keep  his  wife  in 
eireomstonces  suitable  to  her  condition,  but  abo  tho  sureties 
of  hit  friends,  who  thus  bonnd  themselves  to  seo  that  ho 
dnly  fulflllecl  his  engagement*.  But  the  preoauttons  taken  did 
not  end  here.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  was  the 
mean.^  of  supporting  the  children  who  might  bo  the  iMue  of 
the  marriage;  and  here,  ag:iin,  the  friends  of  tho  bridegroom 
woro  again  called  upon  to  beomno  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posals— the  amount  of  the  morg^an-gift  or  offering,  which 
was  gipncmlly  a  piece  of  land,  given  the  day  after  the  mar- 
riage, which  property  became  the  wife's  after  his  death.  This 
coiemony  was  attended  by  a  priest  imploring  a  blessing  on 
their  union,  when  tho  seal  was  put  to  tbe  negotiations,  when 
the  fottiviiies  followed,  which  continued  many  days. 

f  There  was  an  ancient  custom  for  men  to  wear  rings 


covered,  but  believe  it  to  be  very  ancient,  and  was 
used  as  a  charm  by  the  ancient  Saxons  and  Danes, 
who  api)Iied  it  as  a  talisman  for  weddiugs.  The  ring 
and  the  words,  **  With  my  body  I  thee  worship,"  were 
two  of  the  principal  items  in  the  grand  controversy 
of  the  Puritans  against  the  Episcopalians  on  this 
question,  which  was  argued  before  James  I.,  when 
the  king  browbeat  and  abused  the  Puritans  for  want- 
ing any  alteration,  alleging  that  he  considered  the 
present  forms  quite  perfect,  saying  to  the  bidhops 
present,  he  had  given  them  a  sword  which  he  ordered 
them  to  use.  Thus  the  power  of  the  clergj'  increased 
over  the  purses  also  of  the  people,  not  only  in  this  of 
marriage,  but  also  birtlis  and  burials ;  for  which  a 
stipend  was  at  first  given  as  a  gift,  and  now  demanded 
as  a  foe,  which  now  amounted  to  a  consideiiible  re- 
venue to  the  priests. 

In  answer  to  a  proposition  of  D.  in  the  last  Brkith 
/V/cW,  of  parties  aggrieved  having  the  solemnization 

Eerformed  over  again,  after  the  ceremony  performed 
y  the  registrar,  in  the  manner  of  Friends,  in  a  pri- 
vate assembly  of  rektions,  this  would,  no  doubt,  lie  as 
illegal  as  the  cases  lately  performed  by  a  priest  after 
the  registrar,  which  would  subject  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  tiiuisporta- 
tion,  besides  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  of  ;^100.t  As 
these  were  the  tii-st  offences  under  the  statute,  the 
priests  were  let  off  with  the  payment  of  the  fine  only. 
Now,  as  to  the  fact  of  being  joined  by  a  priest  in 
marriage,  there  is  a  remarkable  case  mentioned  in 
Rutty's  nUiory  of  Frieixth  in  Ireland,  which  turned 
out  a  miserable  connection.  Therein  a  wonniu  Friend, 
in  the  ministiy,  was  married  by  a  priest  contrary  to 
the  serious  advice  of  her  friends,  for  which  impro- 
priety she  became,  before  her  death,  fully  sensible. 

Again,  John  Riokardson  mentions  his  own  mother, 
who  married  A  Pi'esbyterian  in  the  same  way,  whei"e- 
in,  he  says,  "she  thought  to  advance  her  prosperity, 
as  he  was  rich ;  which,  he  told  her,  would  be  blasted 
in  the  end,  which  came  to  pass.  And,  indeed,  I  almost 
never  knew  an  instance  wherein  tbe  connection  was 
prosperous,  or  even  comfortable  (myself  being  70  years 
old),  having  observed,  in  every  case,  that  thpse  who 
commit  this  error,  their  children  had  an  antipathy  to 
Friends. 

"  In  the  last  century  it  was  the  cnstom,  when  per- 
sons  were  married  by  a  priest  ta  strangers,  to  send 
into  the  Monthly  Meeting  a  paper  of  condemnaUon; 
hence  there  was  no  disownment,  but  their  children 
almost  generally  lefl  the  Society,  and  those  that  r^ 
mained  often  reminded  me  of  the  saying  of  Nehemiah, 
*  In  those  da^s  I  saw  Jews  that  had  married  wivei 
of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab;  and  their  <^ii- 
dren  spake  half  the  speedi  of  Askdod,  and  could  not 
speak  the  Jew^s  language.'  For,  without  exception, 
these  use  the  plain  language  to  Friends  smd  their 
parents,  but  the  plural  to  others ;  and  use  the  custo- 
mary address  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  to  their  eqnaU,  and 
bow  the  knee  to  their  superiora,  and  expect  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  their  sei^vants  and  dependants  with  un- 
covered heads,  and  often  greater  obsequiotuneea  than 
other  people.*'— Yours,  Ac,  T. 
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SOCIAL  PARTIES— READLVO  MEETINGS- 

OVERSIOHT. 
To  the  Editors  o/Tiib  British  Friknd. 

Dear  Friends, — Though  personally  unknown,  I  m^y 
perhaps  not  unsuitably  venture  to  offer  you  a  word  ^ 

among  tho  Romans,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  which  wm  porely  ' 
aristoemtio. 

I  This  is  tho  8.nme  penalty  as  nllowinjv  a  mnrria^o  in  a  , 
private  hoaso  without  JUceose  from  the  bislio{»*s  court. 
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of  friendly  ooogratnlation,  in  aeknowledging  that 
your ''conutenanoe,"  as  seen  thi'oagli  many  colamos 
of  yoor  valnable  jouma],  has  often  been  in  effect  ^as 
iron  sharpening  iron,"  and  "as  faoe  answering  face 
in  a  glass/'  in  its  cheering  correspondence  witti  the 
TiewB  and  feelings  of  some  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Society  at  heart.  And  trusting  yon  will  excuse  the 
intrusion  upon  your  time  and  attention^  if  it  be 
unacceptable,  I  would  return  yon  also  a  sentiment  of 
cordial  concurrence  with  your  remarks,  relative  to 
**  Social  Parties  and  Reading  Meetings,"  adding  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  oocuired  to  my  mind  on  this 
important  subject 

In  allusion,  then,  to  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  respecting  "  Oversiffht,"  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  social  interooorse^  1  may  say  the  desire  for 
Christiaa  association,  and  the  extension  of  fatherly 
care  over  our  jrouth,  seem  to  me  a  natural  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  of  love  and  good-will ;  and  that  those  whose 
minds  become  imbued  with  this  spirit,  cfo,  as  they 
ha^e  opportunity,  seek  thereby  to  promote  Uieir  own 
and  one  another's  welfiEtre ;  albeit,  in  regard  to  this, 
as  to  many  other  Christian  duties.  Friends  have 
needed  ''stirring  up  by  being  put  in  remembrance" 
of  it  May  none  be  disconmged,  who  feel  it  their 
concern  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Yearlv 
Meeting  in  this  way;  while  yet  it  may  be  asked, 
does  it  not  behove  us  seriously  to  consider  (and 
especially  such  as  are  prominently  engaged  in  the 
pix>motion  of  **  Social  Parties*')  that  we  cannot  impart 
to  others  that  which  we  do  not  poesess — that,  if  we 
are  not  ourselves  daily  applicants  for,  recipients  of, 
and  living  under  the  sanctifying  influences  of  Divine 
grace,  we  cannot  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  those 
around  us  7 

.  I  apprehend  onr  g^atest  want,  in  many  instanoes, 
both  with  younger  and  elder,  is  a  more  intimate 
aoqfnaintsnce  with,  and  obedience  to,  the  immediate 
teachings  of.  that  "anointing"  which  would  "teach  us 
<rf  all  things"  "the  Spirit  of  Truth"— which,  as 
obedience  is  yielded  to  its  blessed  instructions,  would 
"guide  us  into  all  trut^"  Thus  it  has  appeared  to 
me,  that  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
ths^  mkrht  arise  from  the  present  movement — 
increased  private  retirement — more  ^continual  resort*^ 
to  the  femniain  of  aUrmeffieiency — ^will  be  found  among 
the  meains  necessary  to  render  increased  association 
most  pr^uctive.of  good. 

One  other  consideration  may  be  worthy  of  notice, 
— ^viz.,  Whether,  in  bringing  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  into  closer  intercourse  with  us, 
there  is  not  a  danger  of  subjecting  them  to  other 
than  beneficial  influences,  in  mixing  with  those  of 
our  own  households — where  any  are  not  seeking,  as 
they  ought,  .to  maintain  a  conversation  and  deport- 
ment oonfiistent  with  our  Christian  profession — and 
thus  may  we  not  be  palling  down,  as  it  were,  with 
ooa  hand,  while  attempting  to  build  up  with  the 
other? 

I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  William ,  Fenn's 
pv«fiioo  to  Georse  Fox^s  Jounial,  whicli  it  may 
perhaps  be  usefm  to  some  to  be  reminded  of,  and 
prove  helpful  to  the  efectual  service  of  the  measures 
propoaed  m  adoption  in  various  quarters. 

Respecting  our  wortfay  predecessors  (whose  example 
I  covet  we  may  be  enwMsd  to  follow)  William  ^enn 


*'Wo  were  in  travail  for  one  another''s  preservation — 
not  seeking,  but  shunning  occasions  of  coldness  or 
misunderstonding— treating  one  another  as  those 
who  believed  aim  feU  Ood  present,  tM^  kept  our 
conversation  innocent,  serious,  and  weighty — guarding 
ovrselwB  against  the  cares  and  friendships  of  the 
vocUL     We  held  the  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it;.and 


not  in  our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  wills  and 
affections.  They  were  bowed  and  brought  into 
subjection,  insamuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them 
that  knew  us. 

"We  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  disposal 
— to  go  where  we  liirt,  or  to  say  or  do  what  we  list, 
or  when  we  list  Our  liberty  stood  in  the  liberty 
of  the  spirit  of  Truth;  and  no  pleasure,  no  profit, 
no  fear,  no  favour  cocdd  draw  us  from  this  strict 
retired  and  watchful  frame.  Our  words  were  few 
and  savoury ;  our  IooIls  composed  and  weighty ;  and 
our  whole  deportment  very  observable.** 

In  another  part,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  their 
changed  conversation — "Making  their  Society  uneasy 
to  their  relations  and.  (former)  acquaintances. 
This,  W.  P.  add8,^"Qave  them  the  opportunity  of 
more  retirement  and  solitude,  wherein  tney^  met  with 
better  company,  even  the  Lord  God  their  Bedeemer ; 
and  grew  strong  in  his  love,  power,  and  wisdom; 
and  were  thereby  better  qualined  for  His  service, 
and  the  success  abundantly  shewed  it — Uessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

With  love  to  such,  and  all  who  would  be  like- 
minded,  desiring  to  be  found  in  the  number,  I 
remain,  your  sincere  friend,  M.  A,  W. 


DIVEESE  ACTIOX  OF  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  I!T 
REQARD  TO  MARRIAGES. 
Tc  ike  Editobs  qf  Tub  BBirisn  Petsifii. 

Esteemed  Friends — ^My  attention  has  been  pain- 
'fidly  drawn  to  the  diverse  action  of  Monthly  Meetings 
as  regards  marriage.  In  Durham  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, several  marriages  of  first  cousins  have  tak^n 
place  bef<>ve  the  registrar,  without  disownment  of  the 
parties.  In  the  compass  of  London  and  Middlesex 
Quarterly  Meeting,  twelve  months  or  more  since,  two 
firat  cousins  were  married  by  a  priest^  and  were  not 
disowned;  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  which  de- 
cided to  retain  them,  several  London  friends  were 
present,  members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Very  recently,  two  first  cousins  were  married  by 
the  registrar,  one  a  member  of  North  Warwickshire 
Monthly  Meeting,  viz.,  the  young  woman;  the  young 
man  a  member  or  Glo'ster  Monttuy  Meeting.  NortE 
Warwickshire  disowned  the  voung  womaa^  QWster 
Monthly  Meeting  did  not  disown  the  yoong  man; 
therefore  the  Kules  of  Discipline  in  one  Monthly 
Meeting  are  not  rules  in  another.  Our  Rules  of  Dis- 
cipline would  thus  appear  to  have  a  double  head,  and 
to  be  void  of  precision.  How  can  harnumy  and  unity 
be  preserved  with  this  contrariety  f  and  does  not 
so  grave  a  position  call  alond  for  the  mature  deliben^ 
tion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  1 

We  believe  the  Yeariy  Meeting  never  cont^nplated 
first  cousins  maiTying  and  retaining  their  member- 
ship ;  because  the  rules  say,  ''No  Monthly  Meetiotf 
should  pass  first  couaius  in  <M^er  for  marriage.**  StiJ^ 
it  is  argued,  that  diere  is  no  precise  direction  £pr  die* 
ownment,  the  roles  saying,  ''Monthly  Meeting  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  disownment,  after  having 
ascertained  that  the  marriage  is  acoomplisbed.''  Thia 
liberty  is  now  used  to  retain  delinquents  in  this  re* 
spect,  and  disownment  is  not  positively  enforced. 
Where  parents  and  goardiaBs  encourage  mamage  of 
members  with  those  not  in  memberniip,  then  the 
rules  say,  "A  testimony  may  go  forth  against  soeb 
parents  and  guardians."  *  The  rules  are  vezy  parti* 
oular  as  to  deiding,  but,  as  it  were,  silent  on  diaown-t 
ment;  and  if  we  look  in  the  Appendix^  under  the 
head  Disownment,  we  are  r^rrea  to  Dealing;  bnl 
dealing  is  not  disownment  And  hence  arises  the 
anonudons  position  of  our  Monthly  Meetingsr—betflg 
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under  the  gaidanoe  of  rules  wliich  appear  to  have 
two  applications. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  sentiments  through 
The  Brtiish  Friend,  and  through  it  to  the  rest  of 
your  suhscribers  ana  numerous  readers  I  ^ 

It  appears  to  me  a  more  suitable  subject  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  discuss,  then  the  Yorkshire  pro- 
position, which  proposes  to  allow  a  member  to  marry 
a  non-member  by  our  rules  without  disownment,  pro- 
vided the  non-member  attends  our  meetings,  and  ex- 
presses attachment  to  the  Society. — Your  sincere 
friend,  J.  R 

Itf  Month,  13^,  1857. 

LIVINGS  FOR  SALE. 
To  the  Editobs  of  Turn  Bbitish  Fbxskd. 

EsTBEKSD  Friends, — I  send  you  the  inclosed,  cut 
from  the  Netci  of  the  Worid,  thinking  you  might  cull 
from  it  something  that  might  prove  of  service  to  those 
in  our  Society,  who  are  so  desirous  of  so-called  re- 
forms (?)  amongst  us.  If  this  be  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Qiurch  of  which  the  editor  of  the  AchiU  Herald 
is  a  minister,  is  there  not  great  room  to  fear  that,  in 
having  so  much  to  say  of  our  Society  in  the  way  of 
censure,  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  remove  the  moie 
from  us,  whilst  the  beam  is  only  too  plainly  visible  in 
that  portion  of  professing  Christians  to  which  he  be- 

lonjzs. — ^Your  friend,  J.  P. 

Torquay. 


The  Ghuroh  is  a  trading  company  as  well  as  the 
Great  Western.  It  often  levies  inordinate,  fares  and 
provides  no  conveyances ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  private  jobbing  amongst  the  guards  and  drivers. 
They  buy  and  selL  and  chop  and  change  one  anothet^s 
places ;  a  thing  wnich  would  never  be  allowed  on  any 
well-r^ffulated  line.  A  sample  of  these  doings  has 
lately  nllen  in  our  way  in  a  publication  which  shows 
whether  benefices  be  up  or  curacies  i>e  down.  It  tells 
how  tithes  are  in  the  market^  and  whether  Pnseyism 
be  at  a  premium  or  a  discount ;  Evangelicals  ai*e  quoted 
at  par,  or  rather  on  the  rise.  The  fear  of  simony  does 
not  appear  to  be  before  the  eyes  of  anybody.  Incum- 
bents^ lives  are  very  coolly  appnused,  and  the  parish 
rises  in  the  scale  of  property  just  in  proportion  as  the 
parson  sinks  in  that  of  age.  In  short,  seen  through 
this  medium,  the  Chui'ch  appears  not  at  all  like  the 
spiritual  agency  which  it  pretends  to  be,  but  just  the 
worldly,  trading,  monopolizing  corporation  that  its 
enemies  represent,  and  that  it  really  is,  in  one  phase 
of  its  being,  though  not^  we  may  hope  and  believe,  in 
its  entirety;  for,  with  all  its  misdoings,  the  Church 
has,  doubtless,  many  more  good  men  in  it  than  would 
have  am]dy  sufficed  to  redeem  from  destruction  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  Still  this  trading  aspect  is  too 
prominent  to  be  unnoticed,  and  not  to  oe  reprobat^. 
About  120  livings  are  advertised  for  exchange,  not 
quite  half  as  many  for  sale,  and  about  an  eq^ual  num- 
ber of  vacant  cnracieS)  and  also  of  curates  wishing  for 
situations.  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  only  one 
number  of  one  periodical  Besides  this,  there  are 
other  publications  which  also  minister  to  the  trade. 
There  is  a  regular  house  of  call,  as  there  is  for  employ-* 
era  and  workmen  in  other  occupations,  to  come  togeUier 
in,  and  there  is  the  large  amount  of  transactions  whidi 
are  done  **  under  the  rose,**  and  never  come  in  the  way 
of  the  public  at  all.  Our  attention  is  restricted  to  only 
one  indication  of  wliat  is  doing  in  only  one  department 
of  the  great  clerical  exchange,  that  mighty  mart  where 
bishoprics  and  cunwieB,  tithes  and  Easter  offerings. 


souls  and  bodies,  marriages  and  funerals,  and  a  host 
of  other  things  belonging  to  this  world  and  the  #orld 
to  come,  to  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory,  to  the  visible 
universe  and  invisible,  are  dealt  in  wholesale,  retail, 
and  for  exportation.    Lancashire  incumbents  and  Che- 
shire incumbents  have  been  writing  lettera  of  late  to 
the  IHmes,  to  tell  how  hard-worked  they  are.    Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  are  districts  not  in  repute  with  the 
purchasing,  exchanging,  and  advertising  clergy.  They 
add,  as  a  lure  to  their  announcements,  '*no  tall  chim- 
neys in  the  neighbourhood."    But  that  some  should 
be  underpaid  and  overworked,  is  no  good  reason  at  all 
why  others  should  be  overpaid  and  underworked.   The 
average  do  not  remedy  the  double  injustice.    Whoever 
may  be  underpaid,  the  overpaid  man  in  the  church  is 
a  blemish  upon  the  system,  a  fraud  upon  the  public, 
an  imposition,  an  oppression,  and  a  nuisance.    Now, 
look  over  this  list,  and  let  any  one  say  if  it  be  not  fall 
of  overpayment.    One  rector  has  a  population  of  280 
souls  to  take  care  off;  the  remuneration  is  £2^  nett» 
chiefly  from  land,  and  can  be  let  for  more^  with  a  house 
containing  ten  rooms  and  offices.    Take  the  next  rec- 
tory :  population  170,  **  London  within  easy  distance,'* 
''  almost  a  sinecure."    Income  j£l83  nett,  and  a  com- 
modious house  containing  nine  rooms  and  offices.  Take 
another:  "  In  a  pretty  country,  society  good."    Town 
and  railway  five  miles  dbtant     Income  £l99  nett, 
with  house  of  eight  rooms.     Population  120.      In 
others  the  disproportion  swells  to  nigher  dimensions. 
For  instance,  population  270,  nett  income  £337 ;  po- 
pulation 212,  nett  income,  with  house,  £655.  In  Ireland 
things  are  yet  worse,  as  might  be  expected.    We  come 
upon  such  enormities  as  income  £416,  Protestant 
population  40.    It  may  be  said  that  these  are  rural 
parishes,  and  distances  must  be  considered.    Well, 
but  there  are  such  things  as  circuits.    The  Churdi 
employs  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry.    Any  such  charge 
as  20tf.  per  head  for  spiritual  tendance  is  a  gross  im- 
position.   The  care  of  40  or  of  140  souls  is  mere  idle- 
ness.    All  livings. of  the  class  quoted,  and  they.are 
very  numerous,  ought  to  be  swept  away  like  the  old 
rotten  boroughs;  tiiey  should  be  amalgamated  into 
districts.    Then  look  at  the  fallacy  amongst  the  other 
tricks  of  trade  with  which  the  returns  are  stated. 
What  is  population  t     Why,  the  population  of  the 
entire  parish.    No  account  is  taken  of  the  sections  of 
the  parish,  and  the  smallest  parishes  have  such  sections 
which  do  not  require  a  Church  parson.  The  Bissenteis 
are  ignored.     Yet  where  have  they  not  their  little 
chapels,  their  preaching  cottages,  or  their  under  the- 
hedge  gospel?    They  go  to  swell  the  seeming  extent 
and  importance  of  the  clergyman's  labours.    They  are 
like  the  lump  of  lead  which  some  ret<ail  tradesman 
hooks  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  whidi  he  weighs 
out  his  chandlery  to  the  poor.    The  advertisementaof 
livings  for  sale  offer  some  choice  bargains.    Only  think 
of  the  thing  itself.   The  sale  of  aUving-~i.e.,  of  a  mono- 
poly of  religious  teaching;  the  sale  of  souls,  as  if  one 
were  bidding  for  a  toUgate ;  the  sale  of  the  gospel  for 
which  Simon  Magus  wanted  to  bargain ! 

But  let  us  see  how  they  go  in  the  market.    For 
£3000  one  may  buy  a  nett  income  of  £387>  a  house 
in  good  repMr,  and  255  souls.    For  £1600  one  may 
buy  £296  nett^  church  newly  restored,  in  a  very  pirettf 
country,  society  good,  incumbent  aged  65,  and  V40 
souls.    Some  of  the  lettei^writing  clericals  in  the 
Times  mannfiusture  an  argument  out  of  this.jobbe^j 
and  speak  of  their  revenues  as  onl^  what  might  hws 
been  bought,  aa  an  annuity  for  their  outlay.    This  h 
the  same  plea  that  has  been  set  up  for  the  purchase 
of  commissions  in  the  army.    By  tliis  logic,  aristoex«r 
tical  wealth  defends  our  country,  and  saves  our  souls 
gratuitously.    It  were  cheaper  in  botli  to  pay  the 
right  people.   The  plea  is  fudge.   Neither  parson  nor 
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officer  bays  an  aimmtj ;  he  buys  a  ticket  in  the  great 
church  or  military  lottery,  which  mav  come  up  a 
blank,  or  may  come  up  an  enormous  prize.    The  one 

gambles  in  the  cure  ot. souls  as  the  other  gambles  in 
Ixe  slayinff  of  bodies.    All  cannot  draw  the  first-rate 
prizes,  and  that  they  well  know  beforehand.    An  or- 
dained clergyman,  sworn  to  the  thirty-uhie  articles, 
and  gifted  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  a  bishop^  ought  to 
need  no  further  description.    But  sharp  tradesmen 
look  closely  to  things  whichpass  under  the  same  name 
and  description.    The  traffickers  require  more  par- 
ticulars.   Accordingly  one  insists  on  **  views  Evan- 
felical;"  another  is  equally  determined  on  ^*  views 
ligh  Church;"  another  wishes  ^ views  modocate;*' 
others  call  for  views  '^  sound  Church;"  some 'define 
them  negatively — they  are  to  be  **  not  Tractarian ;" 
others  positively,  as  **  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer- 
book."    The  preference  of  a  "  pretty  country  "  and 
"good  society"  is  very  common;  and,  as  combined 
with  high  income,  the  popularity  of "  small  popula- 
tion "  and  ^  liffht  duty  "  rises  to  a  maximum.    Far  be 
it  from  ns  to  ctepreciate  the  merits  of  the  pure-minded, 
hard-working  clergy;  many  of  them  are  men  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy;  they  spend  and  are  spent  in 
the  service  of  their  Master.    They  lay  themselves  out 
to  do  all  the  good  thev  can,  without  one  sordid  or 
selfish  thought.    But  their  light  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness.   They  belong  to  a  system  to  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  their  virtues  and  their  labours  should 
cive  a  factitious  lustre,  and  obtain  for  it  an  undeserved 
toleration.    Yain  is  it  to  expect  that^  b^  such  a  sys- 
tem, a  nation  will  ever  be  rendered  intelligently  pious 
or  raally  moraL    It  disregards  the  people  altogether, 
only  save  and  except  what  is  to  be  got  out  of  them. 
Where  are  the  people  in  the  advertisements  cited,  or 
the  laiger  mass  of  which  they  are  specimens?    One 
would  not  know  from  them  that '  such  a  thinff  as  a 
Christian  church  existed  in  the  country.    Bishops, 
rectors,  and  curates  are  there ;  they  are  parties,  in 
some  wajr  or  other,  to  the  various  transactions  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  people,  who  alone  constitute  a  Christian 
churchy  they  are  not  there  even  as  traders.    They  do 
not  choose,  though  they  may  be  chosen.    They  do  not 
sell,  though  they  may  be  sold.    They  are  treated  as 
things  rather  than  persons.    The^  have  no  spiritual 
personality.     The  rights  and  pnvileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  are  non-existent ;  and  in  their  stead  we 
have  a  pack  of  ioi-disarU  shepherds  bargaining  about 
their  flocks,  selling,  bartering,  advertising,  and  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  modes  of  trading,  from  sales  for 
time  to  cash  payments,  and  from  the  private  contract 
to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.    O  for  that  whip, 
and  that  arm  to  wield  it^  which  once  cleared  out  of 
the  teoaple  all  the  money-changers  and  them  that 
sold  doves. 
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Tax  fortitude  of  the  true  Christian  is  prepared  for 
everything;  like  all  his  other  virtues,  it  is  not  the 
occasioiial  exertion  of  a  moment,  but  the  constant  dis- 
positiou  of  his  mind.  It  is  also,  like  all  other  virtues, 
never  perfectly  known  but  by  endeavouring  to  prac- 
tiae  it.  All  are  sensible  that  it  is  necessary  in  pain 
and  afflictions :  few  consider  sufficiently  how  often  it 
is  necessary,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  occurrences — 
the  moot  trifling  conversations. — Jane  Bawdier, 

Tbux  fortitude  is  a  strength  of  mind  which  cannot 
be  overcome  bv  an^  trials  or  any  sufferings.  It  con- 
sists not  in  being  msensible  of  them,  for  there  is  no 
real  fortitude  in  bearing  what  we  do  not  feel ;  but  it 
renders  us  superior  to  them,  and  enables  us  to  act  as 
we  ought  to  do  in  every  different  situation  in  life,  in 
every  change  that  can  affect  our  outward  circum- 
stances or  our  inward  feelings. — Jane  Bawdier, 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DOKE  WITH  OUB  CBIMIKALS? 
A  Letter  to  the  I^ord-MAvor  of  London.  By  Chables 
PxABSOir,  City  Solicitor;  formerly  Under-Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  and  latterly  M.P.  for  Lambeth.  To- 
gether with  his  Speech  npon  the  same  Subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  May  15, 1«49.  London:  Abthub,  Hall,  k 
YiBTUK,  25,  Paternoster  Bow;  and  all  BookseUera. 

This  is  a  large  Question,  but  it  is  dealt  with  in  a 
most  masterly  style  in  this  pamphlet  of  60  pp.  octavo ! 
Charles  Pearson  has  had  linrge  experience  on  the  sub- 
ieot  of  which  he  treats,  having  "  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
Uomilly&  the  Beuthams,  the  Mackintoshes,  the  Bux- 
tona,  and  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  now 
passed  away." 

The  author  discusses  the  merits  of  the  system  of 
past  days — or  "Thb  Cheap  and  Cruel  System.**  The 
present— "The  Expensive  and  Effeminate  Sys- 
tem ;'*  and  the  future — or  "  The  Self-supporting  and 
Manlt  Stotev"— this  last  being  what  he  proposes 
for  adoption,  seeing  all  the  others  have  so  signally 
fiuled  in  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

We  should  be  fflad,  did  our  space  admit,  to  quote 
his  views  at  length,  but  as  the  work  can  be  had  for  a 
shilling,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  possess  them- 
selves of  it,  assured,  as  we  feel,  that  the  perusal  will 
afford  them  much  satisiacUon. 


XiaBTR  MOHTB,  1886m 

SlsL  At  Goppenhall,  Cheshire,  Mart,  wile  of  Kathanael 
Wirsdell,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Isabella  Helen. 

ELSTIRTn  MOKTRt  1856. 

2d.  At  Uoate,  Maboarit,  wife  of  James  Clibbom,  a  daughter; 
who  waa  named  Edith. 

TWCLTTH  MONTIf,  185(^. 

dOtb.  At  Meal  Dank,  near  Kendal,  Axn,  wife  of  Daniel 
Handley,  &nner,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Thomas. 

FtBBt  Month,  1857. 

24th.  At  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  Sasah,  wife  of  Qeorge  Ran- 
dall, a  son ;  who  was  named  Arthur. 

Second  Month,  1857* 

17th.  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Edward  West,  of  Weetbrook  PUee, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Edward. 

96tb.  At  lloeier  Gate,  Cookormouth,  Cumberland,  Auci, 
wife  of  William  i'eile,  a  son ;  who  was  named  John. 

J9l«rr<«ffc«. 

TwRtiFTH  Month,  1856. 

25th.  At  Kendal,  Hrnrt  Thoupson  to  Esthbr  Emxott  Wil- 
son, both  of  that  place* 

SicoND  Montr,  1857* 
17th.  John  Webb,  joo..  of  Clontarf,  oo.  Dublin,  to  Hanhah 
Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Webb,  of  Clontarf. 

Elitbrth  Month,  1850. 
20th.  At  Stockport,  in  h«r  8(lth  year,  Ann,  wife  of  John 
Entwistle. 

Twblptb  Month,  1856. 

29th.  JosBPH  JouN,  aged  8  years,  son  of  Titus  and  Ann 
Crsgg,  of  Scotforth  Mill,  near  Lancaster. 

First  Montr,  1857. 

13th.  At  hor  residence*  Po5le,  aged  G2,  Sarah,  widow  of 
George  Pcnnev.  During  the  whole  of  her  life,  this  dear 
Friend  remantably  eTidenced  the  gentle  ar«d  peaceable 
spirit  of  the  Christian ;  stioh  being  her  character  through 
life,  her  death  was  eminently  peaooftil. 

26th.  At  Clonmel,  Eusabbth,  widow  of  John  Orabb,  aged 
about  7i> 
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Bsco5D  MoxTB,  1857. 

2d.  At  Tliirsk,  aged  32,  JLunxn,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 

linm  Hnker,  of  Think. 
8d.  Mart  Ratiimkll.  of  Melbourne  Place,  Little  Horton, 

Brudford,  Yorkshire,  aged  about  68. 
...  At  Lancaster,  Uanitah  Dqgxrat,  aj^ed  60. 
8th.  At  the  residence  of  his  mother-in-law,  Salem  Street, 

Bradford,  TorkBliire,  Anthont  Harbis  Smith,  aged about52, 
9th.  At  Danby,  Sarao  Pearsok,  aged  85.  widow  of  William 

Pearson,  of  Ilutton-le-IIoIe. 
...    Ltdia  OiLLRtT,  aged  50,  widow  of  tho  late  Richard 

Qillett,  of  B.inbury. 
...  At  Sea  Yeat,  Dent,  near  Scdburgh,  in  her  77th  year, 

Margaret  Tiixbtlkthwajtk,  widow  of  Richard  Thistle* 

thwaite. 
lOtb.  At  Worcester,  HtTUPirnrr  Farr,  aged  SL 
I2tii.  At   BirmiDgbam,  in  ber  3Sth  year,  A2nn»  wifis  of 

Samuel  B.  Pumphrey;  and,  on  tho  4th,  their  in&ni  aon, 

aged  two  dayp. 
I4th.  Aged  84,  Hakka?,  widow  of  George  Kitchtng,  of  Hull. 
17th.  Robbrt  BsNsoir,  of  Parkside,  near  Kendal,  aged  77- 
18th.  At  York,  a«|;ed  nearly  33,  Hbvrt,  youngest  son  of  the 

lata  George  Baker,  of  Askliam  Fields,  near  Yoriu 
...  At  his  residence.  Lordship  Rouse,  Tottenham,  Gsoncw 

Staokt,  in  his  73d  year. 
I9th.  At  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,  Bamvu  Emnon, 

aged  74. 
•••  At  Richmond  Street,  DubliB,  aged  79,  Dbborar,  widow 

of  the  late  Jonathan  Walpote.  of  ilaUydnff,  Queen's  eo« 
23d.  EuiABKxa  Joboait  &<iSBr,of  Hook  Nerton,  Oxfordshire, 

aged  78.    . 
in  our  obitnary  last  month,  p.  56L  for  "  in  hia  80th 

year,  Jobspq  Evams,"  re«l  691^ 


TO  GORBfiSPONlXBNTB. 

J.C.;  T.W.^  W.T.;  W.W.;  W.A.;  S.M.;  B3L;  H.P-;  W.O.; 
B.E.U.;  G.H.;  J. W.;  J.M.;  X.W.;  J.B.;  M.M.;  W.B.;  6.B.P.; 
U.W.G.;  J.T.;  S.D.;  J.U.;  J.A.;  B.D.H.  H.R.;  and  J.S.8.; 
are  received. 

Also,  Charles  Pearson's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don on  the  Troatment  of  Criminals  t  three  copies  Vacation 
Thoughts  on  Capital  Panishments;  and  a  yanety  of  News- 
papers; for  all  of  which,  we  are  obliged. 

When  we  cannot  decypher  the  signature  of  a  wrHor,  we 
ean  only  treat  him  as  an  anonymous  correspondent ;  and  in 
Ihifl  category  we  must  place  the  commanicatiOn  dated  Shef- 
field, Second  Month. 

L  B.C.— No  room  this  month. 

A  number  of  communioations  left  orer. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADTERTISERS.  ANI>  PUBLISHERS  IN  OXBZRAL. 


SCALE   OF  CEABG£8. 

Four  Lines  and  wndar 6d.  a  Line. 

Each  Line  iheireafUr Zd. 

In  eases  of  repetition,  unaUered,  FOUR  insisrfionsy  if 
ordered  at  once,  will  be  charged  €u  THREE, 

Payment  expected  on  ptMieoHon,  except  when,  for 
mmiual  convenience,  a  running  aeeount  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Remittances  may  be  meuie  in  Postage  Stamps,  or 
Post^jfflce  Order,  either  for  Advertisements,  or  the 
AsuitLal  SukscripUonfor  the  Paper. 


To  CozTTBiBuraRS.— No  oommunioation  ef  Xmr  kind  is  erer 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  aeoompanied,  ooofideatiaUy, 
with  the  name  and  addrsss  of  the  author. 

To  AoBiVTB.— Our  friends  who  kindly  serre  us  in  this  ca» 
paeitj,  are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  Noiioes  of 
Births,  Mamages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  MovemeiitB 
of  Ministering  FHends,  require,  in  order  to  insare  imartion, 
to  be  XA  Qutt  hands  TWO  HATS  BBFon  the  end  of  each  month. 


9Qt\^txtiwmtViU. 


WANTED  immediatelj,  an  APPRBNTICB 
to  the  Confeotiooaiy  Business. 
Apply  to  A.  £.  K.,  Biddlcoombe^  Comhill, 


WANTED,  for  Newtown  School,  near  Water- 
ford.  Friends  to  fill  the  Offices  of  SUPERINTEND- 
EKT  and  HOUSEKEEPER.  A  Man  and  his  Wife  would 
be  preferred. 

The  School  has  been  for  some  time  broken  up,  but  is  now 
about  to  be  RE -OPEN  ED  under  Temporary  Arrangements, 
pending  the  appointment  of  Permanent  Suporintendeots. 

The  Superintendents  who  may  be  appointed  will  bo  eiK* 

Sooted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  OiBoe  on  the  let  oC> 
th  Month. 

Apply  to  JoKATnAV  Piii,  Dublin;  or  to  Hiiibt  Wph^  King 
Street,  Waterford. 

WANTED,  bj  a    Friend  of   Considerable 
Experience, a  Situation  as  TRAVELLER  orCLBRK,* 
wlicre  his  Services  can  l)e  rendered  generally  nsofuL    Most 
respeotable  Refereoces  can  be  given* 
Apply  to  James  Towksox,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  Situation 
as  HOUSEKEEPER  or  COMPANION* . 
Address,  8.  Q.,  oare  of  J.  B.,  Burros,  Caitmel,  near  Kimdal. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young  Friend*  a  Situation 
to  Attend  on  an  Elderly  or  Invalid  Friend,  or  to  Take  , 
Charge  of  Two  or  Three  Children,  and  make  hersoif  Gone* 
rally  Usefiil.  I 

Address,  8.  8.,  43,  Richmond  Orove,  Longsight,  near 
Manolioster^  I 


WANTED,  after  the  Summer  Vacation,  a  ! 
Situation  as  GOVERNESS,  in  a  Friend's  Famity  I 
or  Private  Sobool,  by  a  Toung  Woman,  aged  22^  who  has  \ 
been  I'rained  in  one  of  our  Public  Schoou.  Testimonials  ; 
ean  be  furnished.  I 

Address,  A.  B.,  to  the  care  of  tho  Editmrs. 

WANTED,  in   a   Confectioner*s   Shop,  a  i 
YOUNO  WOMAN  of  Experience,  to  fiU  a  Respon*    * 
sible  Situation.     One  who  has  been  Aeoustomed  to  the 
Business  will  be  preferred.  | 

Reforenoes  as  to  Character,  Jsc,  will  be  reqniiced. 
Apply  to  HuazLST  &  pAUcau,  Reading. 

WANTED,  a  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  to  the 
General  Drapery  Trade,  by  John  F.  it  Zo»ara 
Sfbmcb,  North  Shields. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  18  years  of 
age,  a  SITUATION  to  take  the  Charge  of  OhUdreo; 
and  would  be  wtUmf  to  make  heriolf  geaeraliy  uselnl. 
Address,  £•  A.,  89,  Qrosvener  Bow,  Pimlieo,  Loulon. 

WANTED,  a  Situation  as  HEAD    GAR- 
DENER, where  there  are  two  or  three  to  assist. 
Has  had  good  experience.    Age,  20;  unmarried. 

Address,  G.  B.,  at  £.  G.  UaaDBaaow's,  Weliinglon  Nor- 
sei7»  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 


WANTED  immediately,  by  a  Widower  is  f 
advanced  Life,  residing  about  tfurty-Uve  miles  ffom 
Dublin,  a  Middle-aged  FMend,  as  HOUSJSaCBBFBR  and 
COMPAKION. 

Communication  by  Letter,  to  OiOBOB  SHAOuarOir,  Bslli- 
tore,  Ireland. 


CHIEFLY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  IHTERB8TS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FEIBNDS. 


GLASGOW,  in  MONTH,  Ui,  1867. 


CENTRAL  SOUXn  AFRICA. 


iCoatituud  fraai pagt  St.) 
Ov  resuming  bis  tempoimrj  reddenoe  «t  Linyonti, 
Dr.  Uvingstou  did  wliat  he  could'for  the  inBtructiga 
of  the  Makololo.  Amongat  other^tbiugs,  he  endeo'  . 
vonred  to  induce  some  of  tbem  to  learn  to  rettd.  Sut 
tiue  acqniwtion  appeared  k>  tiiwo  aouMtbiug  super- 
■iniaral.  Long  and  pnAuttd,  tbei«fbre,h>d  been  tlie 
soleoiit  ooDDolls  held  for  the  consideration  of  the  mis- 
sioniu-y'B  proposal.  At  leu^h  it  vaa  resolved  that 
the  experimeot  should  be  tried.  Sekeletu's  fsther- 
iu-iaw,  and  im  atepfkUier,  were  thwdore  tijip(»iit«d  to 
aoqniM  this  uarreUoiu  »rt,  that,  shoald  aa;  evil  een- 
■equenees  reanlt  from  it,  their  experienee  might  serre 
as  a.  beacon  to  others.  Althon{^  this  plan  showed 
the  extreme  of  African  cautiou,  these  two  pupils  ap- 
plied  tbe[iis«lTes  so  vigorously  to  the  task  tliat  they, 
and  othdis  who  followed  their  example,  mastered  the 
! ,  alphabet  perfeotly  in  a  single  day. 

Having  now  ascertuned  tiiebeat  roate  to  the  west, 
and  made  nil  the  preparations  in  his  power  for  a  jour- 
ney so  difficult  and  adventurous,  he  only  waited  until 
the  coramouceiueDt  of  the  taiua  would  enahle  him  to 
procevd  up  the  riven.    liiis  period  having  arrived, 
on  tbe  lOtii  of  November,  18S3,  he  bade  fikrewell  to 
I     the  chief  and  people  at  Linyauti,  with  whom  he  had 
now  sojoumed  so  long,  and  from  whom  he  had  re- 
I     ceived  so  much  kindness,  and  set  oat  towards  the 
'     uorth.     As  the  natives  who  had  aocou^wnied  him 
!    from  -Um  Enruman  bad  Bafiet«d  severely  from  fever, 
be  deemed  it  aeceaaary,  for  their  safety,  to  sand  tbem 
back  to  that  station.    But  be  bad  no  lack  of  willing 
and  eCBcient  attendants,  as  tweuty-seven  of  tbe  Bo- 
I     rotao  were  ready  to  accompany  bim,and  Sakeletu 
I ,  Iiuving  generously  [daoed  his  own  oauoe  at  Dr.  Liv- 
I     ingston'B  service,  together  with  four  riding  oxen,  be 
I     conaidered   himself  well  furnished  for  bis  journey. 
I     Whnt  he  thought,  nnd  bow  lie  fult  at  this  period,  Uio 
j     foUowiug  eitraot  from  one  of  his  letters  ivill  beat 
1  '   show ; — ■'  I.ani  again,  tbixiugli  God's  mercy  and  kind- 
I     neaa,  tgiute  recovered  trom  fever.  -  1  think  1  am  get- 
ting rid  «f  intermittent  too;  and,  if  spared,  will  import 
'  some  knowledge  of  Christ  to  many  who  never  before 
'  heard  his  blessed  name.    There  are  many  and  lorgi 


tribes  in  Uie  direction  in  which  we  go,  all  sitting  iu 
dadutess  «od  the  ihadow  of  death.  I  hope  God  will, 
in  OMKgr,  pMmit  me  to  eatablish  the  gospel  some- 
where in  this  region,  aiaA  that  I  may  live  to  see  the 
double  influence  of  the  spirit  of  commeroe  and  Cbris- 
tiaaity  employed  to  stay  the  bitter  fountain  of  Afri- 
can misery." 

FuiBuing  his  oonrae,  fint  up  the  Leeambye  and 
then  up  tbe  Leeba,  be  voade,  at  the  outset,  compara- 
Uvely  rapid  progress,  and  was  not  a  little  delighted 
while  gliding  over  the  broad  expanse  of  those  noble 
streams  in  his  swift  ctuioe.  But  at  length  he  waA 
oompelled  to  excbaoge  this  pleasant  mode  of  trous^ 
for  that  meat  tedious  and  toilaonte  one — the  back  i£ 
an  ox.  Thus  he  elowly  tracked  bis  course  for  more 
than  300  miles  northward,  until  be  reached  tbe  lati- 
tude of  Loando,  the  Portuguese  city  on  the  coast, 
whither  be  was  booud,  when  he  turned  and  travelled 
tovards  the  west  But  the  personal  discomfort  and 
delay  tlma  eauaed  would  have  been  unimportant,  bad 
oUier  eircumstanoee  proved  favourable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  season  of  heavy  rains.  He  was  constantly 
drenched  with  such  showers  as  compelled  him  to  de- 
posit his  chronomet«r  wateh  (so  essential  to  bis  obser- 
vations) in  bis  arm-pit,  while  his  lower  extremities 
wsro  wetted  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  crossing  marshy 
streams.  Daring  this  part  of  his  journey,  he  and  tbe 
natives  were  also  compelled  to  live  almost  entirely 
upou  the  wanioc  root,  wliicb,  being  chiefly  composed 
of  starch,  induced  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which 
^eatly  impaired  their  viuon.  But  these  causes 
brought  not  merely  discomfort,  but  disease;  for  night 
after  night  had  he  to  stretch  himself  in  his  damp 
clothes  upon  tbe  saturated  grouud,  suffering  from 
fever,  wbiuh  deprived  him  of  rest,  undermined  his 
sU«ngtb,  and  raudered  tbe  Labour  of  each  auoceeding 
day  more  dif&cult.  But  iu  referring  to  his  cii-cum- 
stancea  at  this  jwriod,  he  Bays— "Tlie»e  privations,  I 
beg  yon  to  observe,  .^ro  uot  mentioned  as  if  I  consi- 
tlui-ed  tbem  in  the  light  of  tacrifieet.  I  think  tbe  word 
ought  never  to  bo  mentioned  in  reference  to  anything 
we  can  do  for  Uiu,  who,  though  be  waa  rich,  yet  for 
our  sokes  became  poor." 

■While  thus  pnrauiug  bis  toilsome  path,  now  across 
flooded  plains,  and  now  "through  dense  tangled  fo- 
rests, which  no  waggon  could  penetrate,"  he  was  still 
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delighted  with  the  country,  concerning  which  he  say* 
^  the  luxuriant  loveliness  of  many  a  spot  will  remain 
in  my  imagination  for  ever."  Bat  that  which,  amidst 
his  difficulties  and  sufferings,  cheered  and  sustained 
him  most,  in  addition  to  Pivine  consolations,  was  the 
extreme  kindness  of  the  people  of  Balonda. 

On  arriving  at  the  latitude  of  Loando,  the  party 
pursued  a  westerly  course;  but  from  this  point  the 
native  tribes,  bordering  upon  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Angola,  had  become  so  demoralized  by  contact  with 
Europeans,  and  their  connection  with  the  slave-trade, 
that  it  was  with  no  slight  difficulty  or  danger  Dr. 
Livingston  was  able  to  proceed.  Fines,  tolls,  and 
payments  were  demanded  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretences,  and  both  he  and  the  Makololo  were  forced 
to  part  with  everything  they  could  dispense  with,  even 
to  their  clothes,  in  payment  for  food,  fines,  and  ferries; 
and  after  they  haa  parted  with  their  all,  rapacious 
mobs  still  surrounded  them,  demanding  what  they 
had  not  to  give,  and  threatening  violence  iipon  their 
refusal.  But  the  judgment  ana  courage  of  Dr.  Liv- 
in^ton  triumphed,  although  repeatedly  more  than  an 
orainary  measure  of  these  virtues  were  called  into 
exercise.  Still  he  and  his  party  were  at  this  time 
reduced  to  gpeat  straits,  and  no  small  amount  of  suf- 
fering, from  toil,  want,  and  disease. 

But  the  gracious  Providence  which  had  watched 
over  his  steps  thus  far,  did  not  now  forsake  him. 
Having  reached  the  river  Quango,  he  happily  met 
with  a  Portuguese  settler,  tlirougn  whose  kind  and 
valued  aid  he  and  his  party  were  safely  escorted  to 
Cassange.  From  this  point  he  was  treated  with  un- 
bounded kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  and  by  the  population  generally,  until  he 
reached  Loando.  And  it  was  a  merciful  thing  that 
he  was  thus  treated,  for  so  extreme  were  his  sufferings 
towaixls  the  termination  of  his  journey,  from  repeat^ 
attacks  of  fever,  and  from  dysenltery,  that  he  could 
not  sit  upon  his  ox  longer  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  when  he  entered  the  much-desired  city  he  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  here  warm-hearted 
friends  awaited  him,  the  most  valuable  of  whom  was 
Edmund  Grabriel,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
at  Loando,  and  the  only  Englishman  in  the  place.  By 
him  he  and  his  twenty-seven  companions  were  most 

fenerously  received.  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  Dr. 
dvingstou,  "  the  delicious  pleasure  of  lying  down  on 
his  bed  after  sleeping  six  months  on  the  ground,  nor 
the  unwearied  attention  and  kindness,  through  a  long 
sidoiess,  which  Mr.  Qabriel  invariably  showed.  M^ 
Qod  reward  him !" 

We  have  now  traced  the  missionary  traveller 
through  a  series  of  exploratory  journeys  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  almost  inappreciable  importance ;  and,  had 
he  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would,  at  this  point, 
have  teiminated  his  toils  and  dangers.  But  this  was 
not  his  design.  Though  his  past  sufferings  had  been 
severe,  and  he  was  now  lying  emaciated  upon  a  sick- 
bed— thouffh  he  had  been  separated  from  his  family 
for  more  than  two  weary  years,  and  the  tempting  op- 
portunity of  speedily  rejoining  them  in  England  was 
E resented  to  him,  he  neveFtheiess  resolved  to  retrace 
is  steps  to  Linyanti,  and,  having,  rested  there  for  a 
season,  to  commence  new  explorations  towards  the 
east.  Two  principal  inducements  led  him  to  this  de- 
termination. First>  he  felt  that  his  honour  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  Christian  missionary  was  pledged 
to  do  his  utmost  to  convey  back  to  their  country  the 
confiding  people  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ix^do, 
and  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  engagement 
with  himself.  This  motive  would  have  sufficcKl ;  but 
there  were  otber,  and,  in  some  respects,  still  higher 
considerations,  which  shut  him  up  to  this  course. 
He  had  not  yet  secured  the  great  object  of  all  his 


previous  labours.  That  object^  as  we  have  seen,  was 
to  o^n,  from  the  coast,  a  pathway  into  the  heart  of 
Africa' for  commerce  and  Christianity.  Such  a  path- 
way, indeed,  he  had  now  discovered ;  but  it  was  one 
so  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  that,  by  its  means,  the  future  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  it  was  bis  aim  to  bene- 
fit would  be  secured.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his 
work  was  not  done,  and  he  prepared  to  press  back, 
through  hostile  tribes  and  pestilential  swamps,  that, 
if  possible,  he  might  attain  the  summit  of  his  sacred 
ambition.  "I  feel,"  he  writes,  "that  the  work  to 
which  I  set  myself  is  only  half  accomplished.  The 
way  out  to  the  eastern  coast  may  be  less  difficult  than 
I  have  found  that  to  the  west.  If  i  succeed  we  sludl, 
at  least)  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  God  helping  me,  to 
go  down  the  Zambese  or  Leeambye  to  Qnillemane. 
...  If  I  cannot  succeed  I  shall  return  to  Loando, 
and  thence  embark  for  England.'* 

These  were  the  plans  and  purposes  which  largely 
occupied  Dr.  Liviugston's  thoughts  during  his  con- 
strained sojourn  at  Loando.  But  many  weeks  of  suf- 
fering passed  ere  he  could  prepare  for  the  great 
achievement  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Mean- 
while his  native  companions  patiently  awaited  his 
recovery.  But  during  this  detention  they  bad  enough 
to  engage  their  thoughts^  and  time  in  the  new  wond 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  For  some  time,  in- 
deed, before  they  reached  Loando,  their  faith  in  Dr. 
Livingston  had  been  rather  shaken  by  the  warnings 
of  the  people  west  of  Cassange,  that  the  white  man 
was  taking  them  to  the  sea  to  sell  them  for  food  to 
those  who  came  there  in  shi|)s.  When,  therefore,  they 
saw  the  city,  and  still  more  when  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  British  cruisers  lying  in  the  harbour,  they 
were  at  first  filled  with  awe  approaching  to  dread. 
Though  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  friend  of  their 
chief  and  their  own  friend  could  prove  their  deceiver 
and  destroyer,  they  could  not  for  a  time  shake  off  their 
fears.  But  on  going  on  board  the  vessels,  those  fears 
were  at  once  put  to  night  by  the  hearty  welcome  they 
received  from  officers  and  seamen.  The  latter  were 
especially  forward  in  performing  friendly  offices  to 
their  wondering  visitors.  They  shook  them  by  the 
hand,  jabbered  away  to  them  in  an  unknown  jai^n, 
interspersed  with  many  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter, 
and,  what  proved  still  more  effective,they  shared  with 
them  their  rations.  All  this  soon  put  the  Barotse  at 
ease  and  at  hotne.  Wishing  to  take  back  to  their  country 
some  of  the  wonderful  and  valuable  articles  they  saw 
at  Loando,  they  hired  themselves  for  wages  to  unload 
a  collier,  and  they  continued  to  work  for  a  month. 
Then,  however,  they  gave  it  up  in  despair ;  and,  as 
long  as  they  live,  they  will  not  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  *'  stones  that  bum,"  which 
a  single  ship  could  contain.  Until  now,  moreover, 
they  imagined  that  their  canoes  were  the  finest  ves- 
sels, and  they  the  best  sailors  in  the  world ;  but  they 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye  with  a  mar- 
vellously reduced  estimate  of  themselves  and  their 
marine. 

But  that  which  most  astonished  them  at  Loando, 
was  the  discovery  that  the  worid  had  no  end.  On 
their  return  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  never  weary 
of  speaking,  or  their  wondering  countrymen  of  hear- 
ing them,  upon  this  topic.  "  Our  fathers,"  said  they, 
*^  told  us  that  the  world  had  no  end.  But  they  were 
wrong ;  for  as  we  travelled  on,  all  at  once  we  came  to 
the  world's  end,  and  the  world  said  to  us, '  I'm  done. 
There's  no  more  of  me.  There's  nothing  but  sea  V  " 
And  these  references  to  Dr.  Livingston's  simple- 
minded  attendants  must  not  be  concluded  without 
another  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters,  which  states 
a  fact  equally  honourable  to  them  and  to  himl  ^Thou^ 
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compelled,'*  he  writes,  *'to  part  with  their  hard-won 
earnings  in  Loando  for  fooa,  on  our  way  home  I  never 
heard  a  mnrmar.  The  report  they  gave  of  the  expe- 
dition, both  in  pablic  and  private,  and  their  very  kind 
expressions  towards  myself,  were  sufficiently  flat- 
tering." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship which  Dr.  Livingston  receivea  during  his  sojourn 
in  Loando,  not  only  from  the  British  resident,  but 
from  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  the  then  acting  governor 
of  the  province,  and  from  the  merchants  of  the  cit}'. 
His  native  attendants  also  shared  that  kindness,  and« 
enriched  with  various  useful  articles  furnished  to 
them  by  their  guide,  and  with  presents  for  Sekeletu 
and  themselves,  from  the  governor  and  other  friends, 
they  were  prepared  to  return  to  the  banks  of  the 
Le^mbye,  filled  with  admiration  of  the  white  man's 
country,  and  now  regarding  the  missionary  with  a 
respect  bordering  upon  idolatry. 

We  have  yet  so  far  to  travel  with  Dr.  Livingston 
that  we  cannot  linger  longer  with  him  on  the  west 
coast,  than  to  state  that  what  he  «aw  there  led  him  to 
form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  extreme  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  satisfied  him  that,  under 
proper  cultivation,  few  regions  would  prove  more 
productive  than  the  province  of  Angola.  Here  he 
found  that  the  Mocha  coffee,  some  seeds  of  which  had 
many  years  since  been  introduced  there  by  the  Je- 
suits, had  BO  propagated  itself  as  to  spread  300  miles 
from  the  coast,  where  he  met  with  it  growing  wild. 
He  states  that  its  cultivation  is  so  simple,  and  its 
productiveness  so  great,  that  any  one  with  ordinary 
energy,  by  merely  deartng  away  the  bush,  would,  in 
a  short  time,  raise  large  crops  and  amass  a  fortune. 
While  at  Loando  he  also  visited  several  *' extinct  con- 
vents "  and  dilapidated  churches,  with  other  traces  of 
a  bygone  period,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  which  many  of  the  people 
owed  to  their  Portuguese  teachers,  but  "  I  only  re- 
oordy"  he  writes,  '*  that  which  all  must  acknowledge 
to  be  ffood  of  them.  I  will  not  touch  upon  scandal ; 
you  will  find  plenty  of  that  nearer  home." 

His  strengtn  being  recruited,  and  his  way  through 
Angola  prepared  for  him  by  the  considerate  arrange- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  set  out  on 
his  retom  joumev  at  the  close  of  1854,  greatly  re- 
freshed by  the  unbounded  kindness  he  had  received, 
and  ol&te  with  the  purpose  and  the  prospect  of  the 
mighty  achievement  still  before  him.  So  far  east- 
ward afl  the  Portuguese  authority  extended.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstoik  was  able,  slowly  indeed,  and  with  many 
interruptions,  but  yet  with  comparative  ease  and 
safety,  to  pursue  his  course  to  Cassange.  But,  unlike 
those  travellers  who  are  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
survey  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass,  he 
ascertained  and  recorded,  as  he  went  along,  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  its  many  points,  so  as  to  make 
the  way  of  those  who  succeed  him  perfectly  plain. 
''  When  he  got  into  the  Portuguese  territory,''  says 
the  aetronomer-coyal  of  Cape  Town,  "  he  laid  down 
their  most  important  places.  He  corrected  the  maps 
of  Angola  and  its  adjoining  districts,  which,  framed 
more  upon  native  reports  tl^  astronomical  observa- 
tions,  proved  to  be  singularly  erroneous.  He  fixed 
all  the  rivers  he  could  possibly  trace,  and  settled  the 
confluence  of  their  prindpal  branches,  and  left  no  im- 
portant place  without  fixing  its  position."  These  in- 
valuable Ubours,  however,  with  tne  numerous  detours 
which  he  made  &t>m  the  direct  path  to  places  not  pre- 
viously visited,  and  the  additioiud  observations  he  was 
constantly  taking,  greatlv  retarded  his  progress.  But 
far  worse  obstructions  than  these  awaited  him  when 
he  emerged  from  Angola  into  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Ohiboqnsy  Bushinge,  and  Bangala  tnbea,  or  whose 


cupidity  and  violence  he  had  had  experience  on  his 
previous  journey,  and  whose  character  would  have  de- 
terred most  men  from  attempting  to  pass  through  them. 
At  one  point  he  was  confronted  by  a  most  formidable 
array  of  armed  men,  and  had  he  not  evinced  great 
self-possession  and  courage,  both  he  and  his  people 
would  have  been  stripped  of  provisions  and  property, 
and  most  probably  compelled  to  return  to  Loando. 
On  reaching  the  Casai,  most  extortionate  demands 
were  made  upon  him  as  the  toll  for  crossing  that  river.. 
A  bullock,  a  gun,  and  a  man,  were  the  lowest  terms  - 
upon  which  he  and  his  party  would  be  ferried  over 
to  the  east  bank.  **  Very  well,"  said  our  friend  in  the 
calmest  possible  manner, ''  I  am  sorry  for  it,  What 
will  you  do  with  me  V  "  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  chief; 
"  you  must  give  me  all  you  have  got."  Meanwhile, 
as  the  day  was  advancing,  the  chief,  aware  that,  with- 
out canoes.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  travellers 
to  get  across,  secretly  ordered  his  people  to  convey 
them  all  away.  Without,  however,  giving  the  wily- 
savage  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  design  had  been 
discoverea,  one  of  Dr.  Livingston's  party,  while  ap- 
parently looking  with  easy  indiffei^nce  in  another 
direction,  was  carefully  watching  the  course  of  one  of 
the  canoes  into  a  distajit  creek  of  the  river,  far,  as  it 
was  supposed,  beyond  their  reach.  Night  now  ga- 
thered around  them,  the  chief  and  the  people  returned 
to  their  tents,  and,  when  all  was  darkness  and  silence, 
some  of  the  Barotse,  guided  by  their  keen-eyed  com- 
panion, stealthily  tracked  their  way  to  the  creek  where 
the  canoe  was  hidden;  and  when  the  morning  dawned^ 
the  extortioner,  with  mortification  and  rage,  found  his 
captives  firee  and  far  beyond  his  reach,  though  his 
canoe  had  been  safely  returned. 

But  soon  after  crossing  the  Casai,  Dr.  Livingston 
left  behind  him  every  unfriendly  native,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  was  **  at  home,  received  with  enthusi- 
asm at  all  the  different  towns  and  villages  through 
which  he  passed,  and  wanted  for  nothing  the  peo^e 
had  to  give."  Still,  he  remarks,  **  the  Africans  are  aJl 
deeply  mibued  with  the  spirit  of  trade.  We  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  past  many  villages ;  every 
artifice  was  employed  to  detain  us,  that  we  might 
purchase  our  suppers  from  them."  But  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  of  August  that  Dr.  Livingston  reached 
the  part  of  the  Barotse  country,  about  800  miles  from 
Loando,  where  he  could  exchange  the  tedious  and 
toilsome  mode  of  transit,  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  restricted,  for  the  swift  flowing  river  and  the 
light  canoe.  But  ere  he  could  do  this,  canoes  had  to 
be  constructed.  This,  however,  was  soon  done; 
and  in  ten  days  he  most  joyfully  exchanged  terra 
firma  for  this  more  free  and  easy  mode  of  transit. 
His  mental  buovancy  was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter 
penned  during  his  detention  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Leeba — "  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  my  men 
are  all  in  high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared  for  another 
trip,  although,  as  we  have  nad  to  sell  almost  every- 
thing for  food,  they  have  but  little  to  show  after  their 
long  absence  from  home." 

With  a  strong  current  in  their  favour,  the  passa^ 
down  the  Leeambye  was  so  rapid  that,  in  about 
twenty  days.  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  party  reached 
Linyanti.  With  what  demonstrations  and  delight 
they  were  welcomed  there  by  Sekeletu  and  his  people, 
and  with  what  feelings  the  Makololo  listened  to  the 
marvellous  tales  of  th^ir  now  travelled  country- 
men, may  be  easily  imagined.  Prior  to  this  their 
missionary  visitor  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  most  extraor- 
dinary personage,  but  now  he  was  far  more  exalted 
than  ever. 

Anxious  to  commence  his  new  joamey  eastward, 
Dr.  Livingston  resolved  not  to  remaia  at  Linyanti 
longer  than  necessary;  yet  nearly  two  months  elapsed 
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before  his  preparationB' could  be  completed.  But, 
wfaAterer  efse  might  have  been  wantiDff,  there  was 
no  lack  of  volanteers  for  the  new  ei(peaitioD.  The 
reports  made  by  his  companions  to  Loando,  and  the 
desire  to  find  a  passage  to  the  coast,  prompted  not  a 
few  to  offer  their  services.  When,  therefore,  he  was 
readj  to  set  out,  no  less  than  114  picked  men  were 
happy  to  intrust  themselves  to  his  guidance.  This 
will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  recollect 
that  part  of  the  proposed  journey  lay  through  a  re- 
gion m>m  which  the  ACakololo  had,  not  long  before, 
been  expelled  by  their  powerful  foes  the  Matabele, 
whose  territory,  govemwl  by  Mozelekatse,  stretched 
along  to  the  south  of  the  Zambese,  upon  the  northern 
bank  of  which  our  friend  proposed  to  travel.  He  and 
his  attendants,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
people  tJirough  whose  country  they  would  pass  dur- 
me  the  early  part  of  their  journey.  These  were  Ma- 
kcuolo,  the  subjects  of  Sekeletu,  and  the  friends  of  the 
missionary. 

As  it  will  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  realbee 
Dr.  Livingston's  circumstances  while  prosecmting  his 
journey  eastward,  we  shall  here  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
travelled.  As  previously  explained,  the  Makololo  are 
a  mixed  race.  One  portion  of  them,  now  reduced  bv 
the  pestilential  dimate  to  a  small  remnant,  migrated, 
not  many  years  since,  from  the  diy  and  more  salubri- 
ous regions  adjacent  to  the  lAhari,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed,  the  Kalahari  desert.  They  are  c(Mn- 
posed  of  tribes  of  Bechuanas,  and,  providentially  as 
we  believe  it  will  soon  appear,  they  have  introduced 
the  8itchuanar— that  language  into  which,  chiefly  by 
the  persevering  labours  of  Mofiat,  nearly  the  entire 
Scriptures  are  now  printed.  Although  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  race  in  whose  territoiy  they  found  a 
refUge,  and  known  to  be  a  conquered  and  expatriated 
peome,  they  have  nevertheless  gained  for  themselves 
both  political  and  moral  ascendency,  and  are  now  the 
acknowledged  aristocracy  and  rulers  of  the  previous 
possessors  of  the  soiL  Hence  the  Sitehuana  has  be- 
come the  classic  tongue,  the  court  language  of  the 
Makololo— a  circumstance  which  not  only  facilitated 
our  traveller's  intercourse  with  them,  but  which  con- 
stitutes an  important  preparation  for  their  reception 
of  the  gospel.  But,  wnile  these  Bechuanas  form  a 
most  influential  section  of  the  Makololo,  the  bulk  of 
that  nation  consists  of  a  fine,  athletic,  and  skilful  race 
of  negroes.  And  during  X>r.  LivijEUB;8ton's  descent 
along  the  Zambese,  it  was  with  a  tribe  of  these  ne- 
groes (the  Balonda)  that  he  chieflv  came  into  contact. 
Through  the  country  north  of  that  river  he  found 
them  very  numerous,  but  living  in  small  communities; 
and,  as  th^e  fly  prevents  pastoral  pnnsmts,  they  devote 
themselves,  apparently  with  great  interest  and  even 
delight,  to  agriculture.  As  he  passed  their  viUages, 
the  evidence  of  their  industry  constantly  met  his  eye. 
Upon  every  hand  he  saw  men,  women,  and  children 
assiduously  working  in  their  gardens,  cultivating 
maise,  Caffre  com,  millet,  beans,  pumpkins,  rice,  &c., 
which,  particularly  upon  the  low  grounds,  which  are 
annually  flooded  by  the  Zambese,  yield  a  large  return 
for  comparatively  little  labour. 

On  gaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
social  state,  our  traveller  was  specially  struck  with 
one  prevailing  peculiarity — the  position  and  even 
power  of  the  women.  Ajb  a  rule,  it  has  been  found 
that  heathenism  deprives  woman  of  her  rightful  sta- 
tus in  society,  and  dooms  her  to  drudgery  and  degra- 
dation. It  IS  80  with  the  Cafifres  and  other  natives 
of  the  south,  with  whom  our  traveller  was  most  fa- 
miliar. He  was  not  prejpared,  therefore,  either  by 
reading  or  observation,  to  find,  amongst  a  heathen  and 
very  superstitious  people,  the  relative  position  of  man 


and  woxhan  reversed ;  and  so  strange  did  this  appear, 
that  not  until  his  observations  upon  the  point  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Fortagneae,  did  he  ml  asaored 
of  the  fact  That  the  women  should  sit  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation ;  that  a  young  man,  on  entering  the 
matrimonial  state,  should  be  compelled  to  remove 
from  his  own  village  to  that  of  his  wife ;  that  in  form- 
ing this  relation  he  should  bind  himself  to  provide  her « 
mother  with  firewood  as  long  as  the  old  lady  lived;  that 
the  wife  alone  could  divorce  the  husband ;  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  their  sepHration,  the  children  became 
the  property  of  their  mother;  and  that  the  lord  of 
creation  should  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  most 
ordinary  contract,  or  to  perform  the  simplest  service 
fi>r  another,  without  the  sanction  of  "  the  lady  supe- 
rior " — were  certainly  indications  of  female  supremacy 
which  it  was  passing  strange  to  find  (it  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  first  tmie  and  the  last  in  the  histonr  of  dia- 
coveries)  amongst  the  denizens  of  GenbnX  Afirica. 
But  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  ^ibe  reeiproctty 
was"  not  ^only  on  one  side;"  for,  in  return  for  the 
husband's  deference,  his  wives  were  ezpeoied  to  pro- 
vide him  with  £ood.  This,  possihly,  may  account  &r 
the  fact  which  our  friend  states,  that  the  ladiea  never 
la(jc  a  husband,  and  that  an  old  maid  is  not  to  be 
found  from  the  Cape  to  the  Equator.  Oooasionally, 
however,  there  will  come  a  hitch  in  their  domestic 
airraQgements ;  and  while  our  traveller  aapplieB  no 
instance  of  rebellion  upon  the  part  of  the  hudnaad,  he 
shows  that  conspiracy  was  not  ao  ui^usaal  anongBt 
wives.  If  at  any  time  the  former  is  bo  nnfortanate 
as. to  ojSend  the  ladies,  they  resolve  to  vouad  him  in 
his  most  tendfiv  part— the  stomach.  BetunuAg  home, 
therefore,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  ealls  upon  his  first 
wife,  and  asks  for  a  dinner,  but  she  sends  him  to  a 
second,  "  whom  he  loves  better  ,*"  and  ahe,  again,  to  a 
third,  until  he  has  run  the  gauntkt  throu^  thmn  all 
with  the  same  result.  Having  nothing  left  but  to 
avenge  himself  of  the  wrong,  &iBt  and  hongry,  he 
climbs  a  tree  inaome  populoqp  pact  «f  his  TiUageyand 

Eroclaims  alond  with  piteous  intonationa*  ^  Ludwn,  0 
sten!  I  thoi^gpit  I  had  married  woman,  bat  they  are 
only  witches!  I  am  a  haehslor!  I  have  not  aain(^ 
wi&l  Is  that  right  f(N*a  gentlemaa  tike  mef  Bat 
the  ladies  not  luways  sattffied  wiiJi  tshowiiig  their 
displeasure  in  the  negative  form,  srlll  eonetiaMs 
even  dare  to  onforce  their  authoritjr  avar  th^  bus- 
hands  with  cufiBi  .and  blows.  This,  heswsner.  is 
rying  matters  a  liule  too  fiar;  and  the  {Huhlie 
tunent  being  against  auch  eoadnct,  the  fNier  ^BoSerer 
gets  more  substantial  Mvenge;  ior  the  JuithflntMs 
of  the  viJlsge  then  interfere,  md  his  ^nmical  mh 
is  sentencea,  for  the  assawlt^  to  oany  .hJm  vpon 
her  back  from  the  Cotla--an  tados^d  ooart  -ef  the 
chLefs  premises — to  his  own  hoose,  tanated,  as  she 
goes  along,  with  the  aneers  and  gibes  •of  aiea  on 
the  one  himd,  but,  alas !  on  the  other,  cheered  hy  the 
sympathy  and  by  sueh  ezhortatiana  ut,  '^Bervas  him 
right,"  ''  Give  it  to  him  again,"  ftvea  laambarn  af  her 
own  gentle  sex.  '^The  first  tuDBe,**  Dr.  Xivaqpston 
says,  ^  1  ever  asm  it,  was  in  the  case  of  «  great  mas- 
culine creature,  and  a  withered  acraggy  old  aasn ;  and 
having  been  graceless  enough  to  lau^,  aha  oaoM^ot 
help  joining,  to  the  great  scandal  of  yaoog  Afdca." 

Unlike  Si  the  o^er  South  ADrtCMH  tnhea  kuomu 
to  Dr.  livinnton,  these  negroes  are  devoted  iJalatew 
As  he  passed  along  their  principal  roads,  he  nwrp^h- 
ways  leading  out  dt  theaoi  to  spota  oameeaated  tosoo^ 
woi'ship  in  we  dark  reoesses  «f  tiieir  innate.  To  ueee 
q)ot8  they  frequently  repair;  and  as  they  aaeribe dis- 
ease or  calamity  to  the  angry  shades  of  their  dsfiarted 
relatives,  they  make  frequent  offerii^  of  food  and 
other  things  with  a  view  to  propitiate  tham.  But  un- 
seen beings  are  not  the  only  objects  of  their  idolatry. 
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]>h  LiviiigsteiiL'  sawr  others^  the  wosk  of  tiwt'Owti. 
hBnds-;  *' a  btock  of  ^wood,  mtb  aumif^  kimaii.  head, 
carved  upon  it;  or  a  lion'  mada  of  d&y,  and  two 
sheila  fbr-6ye%  standing  in  a  shed.    Before  these  the 
peonie,  vrhsn.  nnenoeessftti;  beab.  a<  dnun  all  ni^tu 
Ana  they  are  othexsmse/'he  addsy'^veiysiiiienBtitioiia. 
Th^  irottkl^not  eai?  with  ub»  nop  imonr  sjghtb    They 
took  meat  from  iia  and  ate  it  at  home.     W  hen^  I  saw 
theniy  and'  thought  of  the  vast  nnmbera  thetemre  in 
this  land,  all  livmg  without  God  and  without  hope,  I 
often  sat  down  with  feelings  of  despair.    When  will 
they  be  supplied  with  the  gospel  of  Christr 
I      But,  whatever  he  might  have  seen  in  these  children 
'  of  nature  to  deplore  or  to  oonderan,  their  treatment 
i  of  himself  and  nis  companions  was  uniformly  kind. 
>  On  approaching  ar^lage^  a  messenger  generally,  met. 
I  them  with  an  invitation  to  enter,  and  to  select  the 
I  tree  under  which  they  would  prefer  to  rest.    Having 
availied  themselves  of  the  proffend.  privilegB,  the 
'  people  brought,  and'ammged  beneath. the  broad  sha- 
'  dowB  of  the  tree,  as  many  of  the  roo&  of  their  own 
.  dwellings  as-  were  sufficient  to  shelter  their  visitors 
:  from  the  mid-day  sun  and  nighliy  dewsi    Bat  this 
I  wfuei  not  all.     ''My  party,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston, 
I  "  were  well  fed  all  the  way  down  until  we  came  near 
;  to  Tete.    And  they  always  gave  gracefully,  often-  with 
an  apology  that  want  of  time  prevented  them  makr 
t  ing  more  food  ready,  (uid  believed  our-  statement  of 
having  nothing  to  offer  in  return." 

But^  greatly  as  the  travellers  were  indebted-  to  their 
friends,  they  were  not  dependent  upon  them.    Muo^ 
of  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  literally 
<  swarmed  with  large  game ;  the  troops  of  elephants, 
especially,  £ur  ezoeed^  anything  of  whidi  Dr.  Liv^ 
ingston  had  previously  heard  or  conceived.    To  the 
natives  these  creatures  prove  a  great  pest,  as  not  iin» 
!  frequently  they  broke  into  theii*  giurdens,  and,  if  dis- 
turoed  while  eating  pumpkins,  or  other  produce,  they 
.  would  fbllow  the  disturoers,  demolirii  the  dwelling 
into  which  the^  had  fled,  and  not  unfipequentdy  kiU 
them.     Dr.  Livmgston's  party  had  oftrai  to  shout  to 
the  elephants  in  their  path  to  get  them  oat  of  the 
way,  and  they  shot  great  numbers  of  l^ir  young  for 
food.     But.  these  formidable  creatures-  were  often 
dangerous^  as,  when  alarmed,  they  would  rash  into 
:  the  midst  of  the  travellers.    But,  in  addition  to  ele- 
phants, Dr.  Livingston  found  this  extended  and  well- 
watered  region  peopled  everjrwhere  with  bnflkloes, 
giraffes,  zebras,,  antelopes,  and  pigs.    JEteferring  only 
to  one  species,  the  beautiful  spring>-bok,  he  writes— ^'^  I 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  number  of  these  lovely  ani- 
mals I  saw  ia  actual  migration;    I  can  oompare  them 
to  locusts  alone ;  for,  as  for  as  theeye  could  reach^  they 
app^^'  a  tremulous  mass,  sometimes  in  sprinklings, 
and  at  other  times  in  dense  crowds,  upen  a  plain  six 
or  seven  miles  long,  by  three  or  four  broad."    At 
times,  when  Dr.  Livingston  had  gone  out  to  obtain 
game  for  his  party,  and  had  laid  himself  down*  upon 
some  grassy  bank  watching,  rifle  in  hand,  the  wild 
creatures  thidtly  scattered  over  th^r  native  pacttareS) 
their  exquisite  forms,  their  gracefol  motions^  their 
unsuspicious  confid^Quce,  the  froe,  and  apparently  joy- 
ous life  they  led  as  they  browsed  or  ^unboiled  upon 
the  rich  banks  of  the  bright  river,  "mlose  course  he 
was  tracking  to  the  sea— tile  beauty  of  the-speetade 
has  so  entranced  him  as  to  deprive  htm  of  the  power 
of  firing  a  single  shot ;  and,  raliier  than  introduce 
disorder  and  death  into  a  scene  sa  fhir,  and  so  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  great  Creator^s  bounteousnees, 
he  has  returned  empty-handbd  to  his  people.    But 
the  daily  wants  of  his  numerous  companions  would 
not  allow  the  hunj^ry  wanderer  to  yield  very  fre^ 
quently  to  such  amiable  sentimentalism  or  compmiO' 
tious  viedtings.    A  dinner  must  be  found,  though,  to 


provide  it^  the  gentle  and  stately  giraffe,  the  fleet  ze- 
bxa^.tha  graceful  antelope,  or  the  ponderous  l^po- 
potamn%  must  fall.     And.  here,  perhaps,  we  may 
observe,  the  most  dainty  meat  of  the  Mal^lblo — the 
roast  beef  of  Old  Africa — ^is  the  flesh  of  the  zebra ; 
while  the  giraffe  supplies  him  with  his  veal,  the  hip- 
popotamus with  pork,  and  the  numerous  antelopes 
"v^ith  venison.    These  delicacies  were  rarely  wantmg 
to  our  travellers  through  tlieir  long  journey,  while 
the  river  banks  formed  a  perfect  boUitte  of  winged 
game.     Geese,  ducks,  and  smaller  birds  in  myriads 
swarmed  along  their  line  of  march.    When,  at  a  single 
shot»  no  fewer  than*  eighteen  ducks  could  be  brought 
down,  moro  need  not  be  said,  to  ^ow  that  Centi's^. 
South  Africa  is  anything  but  a  barren  desert  Nor  w»a 
fish  much  less  plentiful  than  flesh  and  fowl.  Whatever 
other  privations,  therefore,  our  ti^avellcr  sustained^  1^ 
commissariat  was  not  open  to  much  complaint,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  to  heaa*  him  say,  "  I  found  it  unne- 
cessary to  burden  myself  with  provisions  in  travelling, 
for  the  animals  did  not  seem  tci  know  a  gim,  and 
would  stimd  within  bow-shot  of  my  wet^n?'    And 
to  this  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance 
of  the  game,  he  was  largely  indebted  for  the  suceeaa 
of  his  enterprise. 

(To  b0  eotUitmed,) 


FAIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GAP K  TOWN.  SOUTH;  AFIU0JL 

SIXTEBirTU  REPOBr,  FOR  TUB  TSAB  VSO^l 

(Sitabiuhed  22d  of  7th  Monifi,  IBiO). 

DiniTNO  the  past  year  we  have^  no  information  ro- 
speotihg  the  carrying  out  of  this  scliool,  but  what  is- 
contaiiisd  in  the  accounts  sent  by  Mary  Jenningpi^ 
who  continnesto  havetiie  ovecsi^t  of  It,  her  daughtera 
taking  the  moro  laborious  part  in  the  teachings 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  seMus  to 
have'  considerably  increased,  ISO  in  daily  attendance 
being  roported,  of  which  number  about  on^third 
are  boys.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  many  of  the 
colourod  population  iik  Cape  Town  continue  gladly  to- 
avail  themselves,  of  this  meana  of  eduoatjuflr  their 
children;  145  of  thia  class  are  stated  as  attending  the 
school  daily. 

Only-tiiirteen  of  the  scliolani  admits  during  the 
year,  could  read  when  they  entered.  Many  of  the 
children  are>  very  young;  and  aro  taught  as  infaiH^ 
school  pupils;  of  the  older  childmsn,  fifty  write  on- 
slates,  ana  thirty-four  in  copy  books;  twenty-eight 
learn  grammar,  and  thirty4bur  geography ;  some  ot 
the  scholars  have  got  as  far  in  anthmetio  as  compound 
suAytoaotion. 

Sfony  of  the  girls  sew  neatly. 

The  Scriptures  continue  to  be  doily  cead.  in  the 
school,  and  2392  portions  have  been  committed  to 
memory  by  the  older  children,  besides  several  texts 
taught  to  the  little  ones;  They  answer  Scripturo 
questions  readily.  Eleven  Bibles  have  been  given  to 
tne  childrsn  in  the  oottsse  of  the  year,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  small  books,  and  other  articles,  as  prizes.. 

Fifty  books  have  been  lent  to  the  scholars  out  of 
the  library;  and  since  the  printing  and  cireulating  of 
the  catalogue,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  iu  the 
demand  by  other  persons,  to  whom  834  voLumea  have 
been  lent. 

About  twenty  children  attend  the  First-daiy  mom- 
ing  si^ool,  and  fifty  that  in  the  afternoon.  As  fiur-  a& 
can  be  ascertained,  about  fifty  regniaidy  attend  a  place 
of  worship. 

Mary  Jennings  says^^Ls.  taking  a  retroi^Mctive 
view  of  the  past  year,  we  see  ahuudont  cause  for 
thankfhl&ess,  that  we  have  been  so^  merciluUy  caved 
for  by  our  Beavenly  Father. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  kind  interest  which  has  been 
manifestea  in  the  support  of  this  school,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Subscriptions  will  be  thankfuUj  received  by 
Elizabeth  Backhouse,  Micklegate,  York. 

YoBK,  2d  Month,  24th,  1857. 


FRIENDS: 
THEIR  ORIGIN,  DISTINGUISHING  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  PRACTICES. 
(  Continu&d  from  pag6  6.) 

I  cx>HE  now  to  the  ai-gnment  which  Friends  have  to 
offer  for  the  rejection  of  the  use  of  Water  Baptism, 
and  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper ;  and  first,  for 
that  of  the  use  of  the  former  rite. 

Two  baptisms  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  the  baptism 
of  John,  and  the  baptism  of  Christ 

The  baptism  of  John  was  by  water,  and  a  Jewish 
ordinance.  The  washing  of  garments  and  of  the  body, 
which  were  called  Baptisms  by  the  Elienistic  Jews, 
were  enjoined  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  modes  of  puri- 
fication from  legal  pollutions,  symbolical  of  that  in- 
ward cleansing  of  tne  heart,  which  was  necessary  to 
persons  before  they  could  hold  sacred  offices,  or  pay 
their  relirious  homage  in  the  temple,  or  become  the 
true  worshippers  of  God.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in 
after  times,  when  they  made  proselytes  from  the 
lieathen  nations,  enjoined  these  the  same  customs  as 
they  observed  themselves.  Thev  generally  circum- 
cise!, at  least,  the  proseljrtes  of  the  covenant,  as  a 
mark  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Jewish  church, 
and  they  afterwaitls  washed  them  with  water,  or  bap- 
tized them ;  which  was  to  be  a  sign  to  them  of  their 
havinff  been  cleansed  from  the  wh  of  idolatry,  and 
an  en^lem  of  their  fitness,  in  caser/of  a  real  cleansing, 
to  receive  the  pcn^r  precepts  oi  t)^  Jewish  religion, 
and  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.        / 

Baptism,  therefore,  was  a  Jewish  ordinance,  used 
on  religious  occasions ;  and  therefore  John,  when  he 
endeavoured  by  means  of  his  preaching,  to  prenare 
the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  Uieir 
minds  for  the  reception  of  his  new  reiiffion,  used  it  as 
a  symbol  of  the  purification  of  heart  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  dispensation  which  was  then  at  hand. 
He  knew  that  his  hearers  would  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremony.  "He  had  reason  also  to  beUeve, 
that  on  account  o^  the  nature  of  his  mission,  they 
would  expect  it.  Hence  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  the 
cognizance  of  these  legal  cleansings  belonged,  when 
they  were  informed  of  the  baptism  of  John,  never  ex- 
pr^sed  any  surprise  at  it,  as  a  new,  or  unusual,  or 
improper  custom.  They  only  found  &ult  with  him 
for  the  administration  of  it,  when  he  denied  himself 
to  be  either  Elias  or  the  Christ. 

It  was  partly  upon  one  of  the  principles  that  have 
been  mentioned,  uiat  Jesus  received  the  baptism  of 
John.  He  received  it,  as  it  is  recorded,  because  *'thus 
it  be<»me  him  to  ftilfil  all  righteousness.**  By  the  ful- 
filling of  righteousness,  is  meant  the  fulfilling  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  law,  or  the  customs  required  by  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  in  particular  cases.  He  had 
alr^idy  undergone  circumcision  as  a  Jewish  ordin- 
ance. And  he  now  submitted  to  baptism.  For  as 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  baptized  previously  to  their 
taking  upon  them  the  office  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
so  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John,  previously  to  his  enter- 
ia^  upon  his  own  ministry,  or  becoming  the  high 
pnest  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  received  the  baptism  of  John, 
that  he  might  fulfil  all  righteousness,  otners  received 
it  as  the  baptism  of  repentanoe  from  sins,  that  they 
mi^ht  be  able  to  enter  tne  kingdom  that  was  at  hand. 
This  baptism,  however,  was  not  initiative  into  the 


Christian  church.  For  the  apostles  re-baptized  some 
who  had  been  baptized  by  John.  Those,  again,  who 
received  the  baptism  of  John,  did  not  profess  faith  in 
Christ.  John,  again,  as  well  as  his  doctrines,  .belonged 
to  the  Old  Testament  He  was  no  minister  under 
the  new  dispensation,  but  the  last  prophet  under  the 
law.  Hence,  Jesus  said,  that  *'  thoud^  none  of  the 
prophets  were  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  yet  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  h^ven  is  greater  than 
he.**  Neither  did  he  ever  hear  the  gospel  preached; 
for  Jesus  did  not  begin  his  minist^  UH  John  had 
been  put  into  prison,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
orders  of  Herod.  John,  in  shorty  was,  with  remet 
to  Jesus,  what  Moses  was  with  respect  to  Josnua. 
Moses,  though  he  conducted  to  the  promised  land, 
and  was  permitted  to  see  it  from  mount  Nebo,  yet 
never  entered  it,  but  gave  place  to  Joshua^  whose 
name,  like  that  of  Jesus,  signifies  a  Saviour.  In  the 
same  manner,  John  conducted  towards  Jesus  Christ. 
He  saw  him  once  with  his  own  eyes ;  but  he  was  never 
permitted,  while  alive,  to  enter  into  his  new  kingdom. 

The  second  baptism  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is 
that  of  Christ.  This  may  be  called  the  baptism  of 
the  gospel,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former,  whidi 
was  that  of  the  law. 

This  baptism  is  totallv  distinct  from  the  former. 
John  himself  said,  "  I  inaeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance;  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
beu*.'  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire"  (Matt.  iii.  11). 

From  these  words  it  appears  that  this  baptism  is 
distinct  in  point  of  time  from  the  former;  for  it  was 
to  follow  the  baptism  of  John :  and,  secondly,  in  na- 
ture and  essence ;  for  whereas,  that  of  John  was  by 
water,  this  was  to  be  by  the  Spirit 

This  latter  distinction  is  insisted  upon  by  John  in 
other  places.  For»  when  he  was  questioned  by  the 
Pharisees,  '<  why  he  baptized  if  he  #as  not  that  Christ, 
nor  Ellas,  nor  that  jMrophet"  (John  i.  25),— he  thought 
it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  say, ''  I  baptize  with  water.** 
That  is,  I  baptize  with  water  only.  I  use  only  an 
ancient  Jewish  custom.  I  do  not  intrude  upon  the 
office  of  Christ,  who  is  coming  after  me,  or  pretend  to 
his  baptism  of  the  Spirit  We  find  also,  that  no  less 
than  tnroe  times  in  eiffht  verses,  when  he  speaks  of 
his  own  baptism,  he  takes  care  to  add  to  it  the  word, 
^  water"  (John  i.  26-34), — to  distinguish  it  from  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

As  the  baptism  of  John  cleansed  the  body  from 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  so  that  of  Christ  was  really  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  the  filth  of  sin.  Thus  John, 
speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  in  allusion  to  this  baptism, 
says,  '^  whose  £yi  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gamer; 
out  he  will  bimi  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire"  (Matt  iii.  12).  By  this  he  insinuates,  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  farmer  with  the  fiin  in  his 
hand  winnows  the  com,  and  separates  the  liffht  and 
bad  grains  from  the  heavy  and  the  good,  aaid  in  tiie 
same  manner  as  the  fire  af^rwaras  destroys  the 
chaff,— 40  the  baptism  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was 
preparing  them,  was  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, ana  would  effectually  destroy  the  lignt  and  cor-  , 
rupt  flections,  and  thoroi^hly  cleanse  the  floor  of 
the  human  heart 

This  baptism,  too,  was  to  be  so  searching  as  to  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  hardest  heart,  and  to  make 
even  the  Qentiles  the  real  children  of  Abraham. 
^  For  think  not,*'  says  John,  in  allusion  to  the  same 
baptism,  *^  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  diiluren  unto  Abra- 
ham" (Matt  iii.  9).    As  if  he  had  said,  I  acknoMedge 
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that  70a  Fharisees  oan,  many  of  you,  boast  of  rala- 
tionship  to  Abraham^  by  a  atnct  and  scrapulous  at- 
tention to  shadowy  and  fiflniratiTe  ordinances ;  that 
many  of  you  can  boast  or  relatkmship  to  him  by 
Uooa,  and  all  of  yon  by  ciFcamctsion :  bnt  it  does  not 
I    follow^  therefore^  that  you  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham.   Those  only  will  be  able  to  boast  of  being  his 
seed,  to  whom  the  fiui  and  the  fire  of  Christ's  baptism 
shall  be  applied.    The  baptism  of  him,  who  is  to 
come  after  me,  and  whose  kingdom  is  at  hand,  is  of 
that  spiritual  and  purifying  nature,  that  it  wiU  pro- 
duce effects  very  aifferent  firom  those  of  an  obser- 
vance of  outward  ordinances.    It  can  so  cleanse  and 
purify  the  keartqf  of  men,  that  if  there  are  Gentiles 
in  the  most  distant  lands,  ever  so  far  removed  from 
Abraham,  and  possessing  hearts  of  the  hardness  of 
stone^  it  can  make  them  the  real  children  of  Abra- 
ham in  the  sight  of  God. 

This  distinction  between  the  watery  baptism  of 
John,  and  the  fiery  and  spiritual  baptism  or  Christy 
was  pointed  out  by  Jesus  himself;  for  he  is  reported 
to  have  appeaired  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection, 
and  to  have  commanded  them,  "  that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  which,'*  says  he,  "  ye  have  heard  of  me. 
For  John  truly  baptized  with,  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  notmany.days  hence" 
I    (Acts  i.  4). 

Luke  also  records  a  transaction  which  took  place, 
in  which  Peter  was  concerned,  and  on  whion  ao- 
casion  he  first  discerned  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as 
thus  distinguished,  ii)  the  words  which  have  just 
been  nven:  ''And  as  I  began  to  sp^ik,"  says  he, 
**  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  be- 

f  inning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
ow  that  he  said,  John,  indeed,  baptized  with  water, 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Acts 
xi.  16,  16). 

A  similar  distinction  is  made  also  by  Paul ;  for, 
when  he  found  that  certain  disciples  had  been  baptized 
only  with  the  baptism  of  John  (Acts  ziz.),  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  them  and  baptized,  them  again, — ^but 
this  was  evidently  with  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
In  his  epistle  also  to  the  Corinthians,/  we  fina  the 
following  expression :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body"  (1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  two  baptisms  re- 
corded in  Scripture ;  the  one,  the  baptism  of  John;  the 
other,  that  of  Christ ; — that  these  are  distinct  from 
one  another,  and  that  the  one  does  not  include  the 
other,  unless  he  who  baptizes  with  water,  can  baptize 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now,  Paul 
speaks  only  of  one  baptism  as  effectual  (Eph.  iv. 
5);  and  Peter  must  mean  the  same,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  baptism  that  saveth.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
which  of  the  two  baptisms  that  nave  been  mentioned, 
is  the  one  effectual  or  saving  baptism;  or,  which  of 
these  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  included  in  his  great 
commission  to  the  apostles,  when  he  commanded  them 
to  ^' go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." — It  is  on  this  great  command  that  Chris- 
tians found  the  duty  of  water-baptism. 

Friends  say,  that  the  baptism  included  in  this  com- 
mission was  not  the  baptism  of  John. 

In  the  first  place  Peter  says  it  was  not,  in  these 
words,  **  which  sometime  were  disobedient^  when  once 
tho  lon^uffering  of  Grod  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  uie  ark, was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  savea  by  water,  whose  antitype,* 
bsq^tism,  doth  now  also  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away 


*  Antitjrpa  is  the  proper  tnnaUitioD,  and  not  "  the  like 
figure  whereaaCo." 


of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  Grod),  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  Peter  iiL  20,  21). 

The  apostie  states  here,  concerning  the  baptism 
that  is  effectual  and  savins;  firsts  that  it  is  not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  which  is  effected 
by  water.  He  carefidly  puts  those  upon  their  guiuxl, 
to  whom  he  writes,  lest  they  should  consider  JoWs 
baptism,  or  that  of  water,  to  be  the  saving  one  to 
which  he  alludes;  for,  having  made  a  beautiful  com- 
parison between  an  outward  salvation,  in  an  outwcud 
ark,  by  the  outward  water,  with  this  inward  salva- 
tion, by  inward  and  spiritual  water,  in  the  inward 
ark  of  the  testament,  he  is  fearful  th&t  his  reader 
should  connect  these  images,  and  fasicy  that  water 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  baptism.  Hence,  he 
puts  his  caution  in  a  parenthesis,  thus  guarding  his 
meaning  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

He  then  shows  what  this  baptism  is,  and  calls  it 
''the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  &ct,  he  states  it  to 
be  the  baptism  of  Christy  which  is  by  the  Spirit;  for, 
he  maintains  that  he  is  only  truly  baptized  whose 
conscience  is  made  clean  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  his  heart  But  who  can  make  the  answer  of  such 
a  conscience,  iml&as  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  have  first 
purified  the  floor  of  the  heart;  unless  the  spiritual 
fim  of  Christ  shall  have  first  separated  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff;  and  unless  his  spiritual  fire  shall  have  con- 
sumed the  latter? 

Paul  n^akes  a  similar  declaration :  ''  For  as  many 
of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  27).  But  no  man,  Friends  say, 
merely  by  being  dipped  under  water,  can  put  on  Christ; 
that  is,  can  put  on  his  life,  his  nature,  and  disposi- 
tion, his  love,  meekness^  and  temperance,  and  all  tnose 
virtues  which  should  characterize  a  Christian. 

To  the  same  p^^rt,  are  those  other  words  by  the 
same  apostle:  **  Know  ye  not^  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life"  (G^m.  vi.  3,  4)^ 
And  again,  *^  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead"  (Col.  ii.  12).  By  these  passages,  the  apostle 
Paul  testifies,  that  he-  alone  is  truly  baptized,  who 
first  dies  unto  sin,  and  is  raised  up  afterwards  from 
sin  unto  righteousness;  or  who  is  raised  up  in^  lifis 
with  Christ;  or  who  so  feels  the  inward  resurrection 
and  glory  of  Christ  in  his  soul,  that  he  walks  in  new- 
ness of  life. 

Friends  show  again,  that  the  baptism  of  John 
could  not  have  been  included  in  the  ^reat  commis- 
sion, because  the  object  of  John's  baptism  had  been 
completed,  even  before  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  great  object  of  John's  baptism  was  to  make 
Jesus  known  to  the  Jews.  John  himself  declared 
this  to  be  the  object  of  it:  ''But  that  he  should  be 
made  manifest  unto  Israel,  there/ore  am  I  come  bap- 
tizing with  water  (John  i.  31).  This  object  he  ac- 
complished in  two  ways:  first,  by  telling  all  whom 
he  baptized,  that  Jesus  was  coming;  and  these  were 
the  Israel  of  that  time;  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
baptized  all  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  metropolis,  and 
all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  round  about  Jordan. 
Secondly,  by  pointing  him  out  personally  (John  i.  40). 
This  he  did  to  Andrew;  so  that  Andrew  left  John 
and  followed  Jesus.  Andrew,  again,  made  him  known 
to  Simon,  and  these  to  Philip ;  and  Philip  to  Natha- 
niel; so  that,  by  means  of  John,  an  assurance  was 
given  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ. 
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iPffiends 'believe,  again,  that  the  ba|)ti8m  of  John 
"was  not  inclnded  in  the  great  connnission,  beiMTue  it 
was  a  type -under  the  law;  and  all  types  amd  shadows 
tinder  the  law  were  to  cease  under  tire  gospel  dispen- 
satiou,  or  the  law  of  Christ 

The  salvation  of  the  eight  by  water,  and  the  bap- 
tism tof  John,  were  both  types  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  John  was  sent  expressly  before  Jeeos,  bap- 
tizing tbe  bodies  of  men  with  water,  as  a  lively  image, 
as  lie  himself  explains  it,  of  the  latter  baptizing  their 
souls  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  bap- 
tism of  John,  therefore,  was  both  preparative  and 
^ical  of  D^t  of  Christ.  And  it  is  remarked  by 
Friends  that  no  sooner  was  Jesns  baptized  by  John 
with  water  In  the  type,  than  he  was,  according  to 
all  the  evangelists,  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  'antitype  (Matt.  iii.  16;  Marki.  10).  No  sooner 
did  he  go  up  out  of  the  water,  than  John  saw  the 
lieavens  opened,  and  the  -Spirit  of  God  descending 
like  n  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him.  It  was  this  ba]>- 
tism  of  Jesus  in  the  antitype,  which  occasioned  John 
to  know  him  personally,  and  enabled  him  to  discover 
liim  to  bthers.  The  baptism  of  John,  therefore,  being 
a  type  or  "figure  under  the  law,  was  to  give  way  when 
the  antitype,  or  substance,  became  apparent.  And 
that  it  was  to  give  way  in  its  due  time,  is  evident 
from  the  confession  of  John  himself.  For  on  a  ques- 
tion which  arose  bertween  some  of  John's  disciples 
and  the  Jews,  about  purifying,  and  on  a  report  spread 
abroad  that  Jesus  had  begun  to  baptize,  John  says, 
^  He  (Jesus)  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease"  John 
iii.  30).  This  confession  of  John,  accords  also  wit^ 
the  following  expression  of  Paul :  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
thus  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first.taber- 
nacle  was  yet  standing:  whidi  was  a  figure  for  the 
time  then  present'* — *•  which  stood  only  in  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances, 
imjK>8ed  on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation"  (Heb. 
ix.  8 — 10. — OiarksorCs  Portraiture, 

{To  he eontUiued.) 


OOHSEK^UCKCEH  OT  INDIVIDUAL  TAITHFULKESfi 
OR  UNFAITHFCLyBSS  TO  THIS  GOVERS.MENT 
OF  CHRIST. 

•nxwcD  IS  aosRicnoif  wrrn  t«b  pobitiox  op  ovb  DBuaxans 

BOOICTT. 

For  Tkb  Bbitisii  Friend. 

"Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure :  holiness  becometh 
thine  house,  0  Lord,  for  ever!"  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
strain  of  humble  adoration  from  the  Psalmist :  **  Whose 
house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
I'ejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end,*'  wrote  the  in- 
spired author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
exhorted  those  who  were  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling,  to  "consider  the  Apostle  and  High-Priest  of 
our  profession,  Christ  Jesus." 

There  are,  perhaps,  none  amongst  us,  however 
habitually  thoughtless  on  the  subject  of  highest  im- 
portance, devoid  of  some  vague  desires  to  be  members 
of  this  heavenly  house ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  pro- 
fessing Christian  body  which,  in  its  doctrines,  so  highly 
exalts  "Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,"  as  does 
the  Society  of  Friends.  "Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing "  is  a  truth  that  runs  through  the  whole  of 
their  religious  belief,  from  its  foundation  to  the  most 
elevated  point  in  its  superstructure.  The  snpremacy 
of  Christ  over  His  spiritual  house  and  kingdom  is  the 
substance  of  our  faith,  as  preserved  in  its  purity.  This 
is  a  practical  truth  that  humblingly  fills  the  heart 
of  every  true  Quaker,  who  trembles  at  the  word  of 
the  Jjord,  and   surrenders  liie  whole  soul  to  the 


govAniTaent  of 'the  Son,  And  Ssnt  of  ilie  -IVtther.  Ax^ 
nleni  are,  through  the  oontiaiied  eztention  of  .Divine 
love  and  fiiltfafmnen,  many  of  these  yet  preserved 
amongst  ns,  whose  desire  is  to  be  eoBplele  in  Him, 
not  having  on  their  own  righiteoiwQeaSyiner  eflbriag 
etrange  -fire  at  fiis  ^dtnr,  bat  se^ng  *to  iubte  -their 
pmyer, -praise,  and  eiwry  woi:k  wrooght  in  ^em  hf 
theSpirit  of  God,  Uiat  his  own  worics  oniglit  ^indeed 
praise  him.  How  besntifiil  is  this  fall  acknowledge 
meat  of  the  Redeemer  of  men,  in  his  propltiaiory 
sacrifice lu&d  in  the'operatioas  of  his  Spirit !  In  pne- 
tiee,  it  is  as  an  odour  of  sweet  inoense  ascending  unto 
God  through  liis  dear  Son.  This  ilootriae  stnada, 
as  it  were,  engraven  by  our  early  Friends  on  ih»  'veosgr 
entmnoe-gates  of  our  veHgions  Booiefy;  ^nd,.flnia]l  as 
our  nmnbars  are,  if  we  were  living  onare  nader  Hm 
power  of  the  Ti^ath,  we  .shonld,  aa  a  church,  be  'the 
means  of  eliciting  the  inquiry  from  others — ''WiK>ii 
she  '^at  looketh  forth  as  tbe  morning,  iair  'Os  the 
mm,  clear  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  on  amy  ^ri^ 
banners  ?"  Tes ;  the  ^brightness  of  the  Sun  of  righiV- 
eonsness,  the  olmr  reieetien  of  his  iight^  and  tlie 
spiritual  baaneni  or  testimonies  given  «s  to  b^ar  for 
the  Lord,  would  draw  on  our  Swnoty  the  inenoooed 
attention  of  other  reitgions  professons. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  liigh  'privileges,  and  the 
distingaishing  views  tield  by  us,  as  to  the  spiriitaaiity 
of  true  religion,  it  is  undeniably  the  case,  timt  lieavy 
clouds  may  overshadow  ns,  and  -ttie  Instre  of  the 
Truth,  in  as  far  OS  it  is  reflected  by  ns,  may  bedinatned 
l^  individual  uniaithfohiees  and  dOfedien.     Sow 
many  have  become  mixed  wit}i  the  ircrid,  ood  kwre 
been  thus  deprived  of  tlieir  strength !    Sednced  hjr 
its  caresses,  and  lulled  iitfto  a  &&e  seoority,  l^ese 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  robbed  and  spoiled  of 
that  in  which  their  safety  lay.    To  some  a  wide  soope 
has  been  offered  for  intellectual  exertions  and  bnainett 
efforts,  and  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  ohr 
taining  commercial  influence  and  a  liigh  standing  in 
generiu  society;  but  these  have  been  too  ofbon  pop- 
chased  at  the  expense  of  the  one  tiling  needfoL   TlinB 
the  troe  peremption  becomes  doll,  and  religioae  deofiy 
takes  place.    They  see  no  need  for  so  much  flferictnees 
in  this  or  that  particular— theve  is  so  much  Hbemlity 
and  enlightenmeut  in  the  present  day,  that  the  naoo»- 
sity  has  ceased  for  maintaining  these  ancient  and 
peculiar  testimonies  which  once  formed  a  bonier 
between  Friends  and  ^e  world ;  besides  tiiia,  witlnn 
the  last  fifty  years,  other  religious  denominotiooa 
have  drawn  so  mu6h  nearer  to  ns  en  some  points, 
that  we  may  surely  ffo  a  liule  vfay  from  cf  ^nr  own 
ground  to  meet  them!    Is  it  not  thns  that  some 
raason  to  their  own  great  loss,  and  to  tint  ef  the  ^ody 
also?    Ah!  if  we  leave  the  Truth,  torn  away  from 
fully  considering*^ the  Apostle  and  EUgh-Prieet  of  our 
profession,  Christ  Jesus,   and  from  <%edienoe  to  his 
revealed  will  and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit  in  onr 
hearts,  what  do  we  make  onto  omvelves  bat  a  Babel 
— a  city  of  confusion  ?    Taking  human  reason  for  oar 
guide  in  Divine  things,  we  grope  in  darkness  (even 
though  learning  may  cast  its  flickering  light  upon  onr 
path),  and  forget  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  **  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  OhoaT* 

There  are  those  to  whom  assertions  of  tliis  kind 
are  unpalatable— they  would  wish  to  conceal  from 
themselves  and  others  the  defection  that  causes  weak- 
ness. But  is  this  the  troe  wisdom,  or  the  highest 
love  ?  Tf  the  breaches  in  our  walls  are  to  be  repaired, 
we  must  be  wiUing  to  see  the  extent  of  tite  dilapida- 
tion. When  any  have  departed  from  the  Lord, 
humiliiHion  and  contrition  must  precede  the  reUim 
to  Him  against  whom  they  have  rebelled.  We  ore  not 
independent  one  of  the  otiier  in  religious  profession; 
if  one  member  suffers,  the  other  members  sxMfht  with 
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it,  so  that  the  spiritual  loss  of  one  is  felt  by  those  in 
connection  with  him.  We  may  not  know  the  amount 
of  this  loss  to  the  body^  neither  the  extent  of  blessing 
which  may  be  drawn  down  upon  us,  by  the  exercise 
of  each  particular  member  for  his  or  her  restoration 
or  growth  ifa  the  Truth,  and  for  that  of  others  also. 
Bat  this  we  do  know,  that  individual  fiuthfhiness  pro- 
duces  individual  fruitfniness ;  and  that,  if  there  were 
more  faithfulness  and  fruitfniness  in  a  lai^er  propor- 
tion of  those  under  our  name,  it  must  result  in  the 
increased  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Society.  This 
Society  has  been  the  depository  of  great  and  precious 
truths  not  yet  fully  seen  and  acknowledged  by  pro- 
fessing Christendom  at  large.  What  need  is  there, 
then,  that  all  who  make  profession  of  the  pure  prin- 
ciple of  Quakerism  should  be  faithful  to  the  rule  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  since  in  no  other 
way  can  He  be  savingly  owned  by  any  as  Lord  and 
Master,  or  his  doctrine  be  understood  and  upheld  in 
its  parity !  A.  Y. 

SXXaACTS  FROM  UARTLErS  SERMONS. 
{(Jontinued  from  page  21.) 

''Most  authors  fix  the  ceasing  of  miraculous  powerp 
in  the  church  about  the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  the 
reason  commonly  assigned  for  such  a  discontinuance 
is,  that,  being  now  under  the  protection  and  security 
of  an  establishment,  she  no  longer  stood  in  need  of 
those  extraordinary  seals  and  attestations  to  the  di- 
vinity of  her  origin  and  doctrines;  whereas  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  in  a  great  measure,  lies  here ;— the  inward 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  eminently 
potoessed  oy  the  primitive  Christians ;  their  ardent 
love  of  Grod,  their  noly  imitation  of  the  Itfie  of  Clirist, 
their  powerful  faith,  their  severe  discipline,  their 
deadness  to  the  world,  and  their  fervent  devotion, 
enriched  their  souls  with  wonderful  communications 
of  tho  Divine  energy ;  they  were  indeed  living  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Christ  wrought  in  their  faith, 
and  by  their  faith,  and,  therefore,  many  mighty  works 
did  show  foi*th  themselves  in  them ;  but  when  Chris- 
tians forsook  their  first  love,  and  became  wedded  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  they  commenced  members  of  an- 
other kingdom,  their  spiritual  powers  departed  with 
the  spiritual  life,  and  consequentiv  the  enects  ceased^ 
so  that,  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  we  meet 
with  but  few  miracles  of  public  notoriety  that  may  be 
depended  on." 

"  Under  this  visible  declension  of  Christianity  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  it,  the  outward  visible  church, 
conscious  that  these  Divine  signatures  were  dcpai'tecl 
from  her,  and  that  she  was  no  longer,  in  general,  that 
pure,  that  chaste,  that  heavenly  spouse  of  Christ,  all 
glorious  within,  and  marvellous  in  eifts  as  before, 
began  to  deck  herself  in  all  the  painted  and  pompous 
ornaments  of  a  glistering  outside  worsliip.  Magnifi- 
cent temples,  with  much  imagery  and  sculpture,  were 
erected,  and  beautified  with  all  that  man's  art  and 
device  could  project  and  execute ;  costly  vestments, 
gilded  furniture,  crosses  of  gold  and  silver  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  stately  wax  caudles,  &c.,  were 
introau<»d  into  the  churches,  as  well  to  feed  the  pride 
of  man  as  to  make  a  sanctimonious  show,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  true  riches.  It  was  now  also 
that  men  began  to  fetch  their  divinit}'  from  the 
schools,  and  to  substitute  human  learning  in  the  room 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above;  wmlst  a  system 
of  opinions,  distinctions,  and  curious  speculations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  on  the  other, 
made  up  the  religion  of  the  times." 

**  Though  sociiS  virtues  and  relative  duties  must  be 
urged —  and  uxged  home  too — for  they  confessedly  make 
a  considerable  part  of  our  buaiuesB  here ;  but  then,  if 


we  write  to  Christians,  let  us  consider  them  in  their 
neeessary  connection  with  gospel  principles — let  us 
represent  them  as  only  acceptable  to  Qod  in  Christ, 
when  founded  upon  a  sound  conversion  generated  by 
a  living  faith,  and  accompanied  with  humility  and  the 
love  of  Qod ;  in  a  word,  tney  must  be  Christian  graces 
exemplified  in  practice  and  wrought  in  us  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Sjnrit,  otherwise  they  cmnot  be 
called  Christian,  but  natural  morality,  mere  civil  vir- 
tueSy  useful  indeed  in  the  present  system  of  things, 
but  void  of  all  relation  to  the  Divine  life  and  ^e 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

''How  even  reformation  has  been  deformed  by  this 
anti-Christian  leaven  (persecution),  in  some  who  have 
boasted  in  her  name,  a  mod^iite  acquaintance  with 
church  history  will  make  appear,  and  sadly  show  how 
the  same  spirit  of  wrath  and  bitterness  whidi,  in  the 
form  of  Popery,  burned  the  Protestants  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  soon  after  crept  into  another  form,  and 
hunted  down  the  Puritans  in  those  of  Queea  Elizabeth; 
and  when  Presbytery  aot  into  the  chair  of  authority, 
the  same  evil  genius,  dressed  in  a  new  doak  of  refor- 
mation, forged  the  fetters  of  a  new  uniformity,  and  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  episcopacy.  Independency  pro- 
mised better  things,  and  pleaded  loudly  and  strongly 
for  liberty  of  conscience  and  universal  toleration;  ana 
yet,  when  Independents,  driven  by  the  rigours  of 
church  government  out  of  Old  England,  got  footing 
and  power  in  New  En^and,  they  forgot  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  principles,  aod  there  persecuted  the 
Quakers.  But  tnese  last,  though  we  have  seen  them 
with  government  in  their  hands,  were  never  known 
to  persecute  or  molest  any  for  conscience  sake.  To 
the  honour  of  that  people  this  is  spoken." 

'*  It  is  from  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  true  Christian- 
ity iu  the  hearts  of  men  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  see 
peace  restored  on  earth  among  the  divided  churches 
of  Christendom.  Whilst  religion  resides  only  in  the 
reasoning  part  of  man,  it  is  tinctured  with  all  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  his  nature,  and  his  reason  will 
be  ready  to  plead  for  or  against  the  truth^  as  interest 
or  education  sways  the  man." 

'*A  pleasure-loving,  sensual,  sinful  world,  must, 
upon  principle,  be  at  enmity  with  the  children  of  the 
kmgdom,  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon  what 
they  idolize,  and  have  set  their  faces  full  for  Zion ; 
and,  oonseauently,  the  re^Mroach  of  Christ  will  never 
fail  to  be  tne  badge  of  the  true  Christian's  disciple- 
ship  ;  for  this  he  is  prepared,  and  in  so  many  places  ex- 
horted and  encouragecf  to  endure  the  cross  and  demise 
the  shame,  after  the  example  of  his  blessed  Master." 

<<  Beware  then,  O  Christian,  how  thou  promlsest  to 
thyself  ease  and  security  here,  saying,  Peace,  peace ; 
for  thou  art  engaged  in  a  warfare  which  ends  not  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  and  therefore  thou  must  perse- 
vere in  the  combat  like  a  valiant  soldier,  and  be  faith- 
ful unto  death,  as  thou  expectest  to  receive  a  crown 
of  life.  Beware  how  thou  feedest  thyself  with  vain 
hopes  of  the  riches  and  honours  of  this  world,  whilst 
so  considerable  a  share  of  them  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  its  own  children,  and  which  are  therefore  a 
kind  of  forbidden  fruit  which  thou  canst  hardly  touch 
without  wounding  thy  conscience.  Consider  thou 
art  a  pilgrim  on  thy  way  to  a  better  country,  and 
needost  but  little  for  thy  journey;  much  would  be  an 
incumbrance,  and  perhaps  thou  hast  already  more 
than  thy  Master  liad,  and  yet  he  was  therewith  con- 
tent" 

{To  he  continued.) 


TuK  Great  Parent  of  the  Universe  can  prepare  for 
every  duty,  and  but  one  thing  is  needful— to  dwell  as 
at  the  Bedeemer^s  feet,  and  hear  His  voice  and  seek  to 
follow  him. — Hannah  KilhanCs  JoumaL 
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(Continued  from  page  41.) 
III. 

Ik  the  true  wisdom,  and  ia  love  for  sonls,  was  it 
made  a  part  of  oiir  disciplinary  inquiry : — "Do  Friex^ds 
endeavour,  by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
children,  servants,  and  those  imder  their  care,  in  a 
reli^ous  life  and  conversation,  consistent  with  our 
Christian  profession,  and  in  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
haviour, and  apparel  f ' 

The  living  members  of  the  Society  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  carrying  out  of  this  advice ;— in  the  first 
place,  fi-om  an  earnest  desire  for  the  religions  welfare 
of  those  connected  with  us,  and  for  the  spread  and 
promotion  of  the  blessed  and  undiangeable  Truth ; 
m  the  second  place  (which  is,  indeed,  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  preceding  reasons),  because  our  youth, 
having  a  birthright  membership,  are  very  closely 
linked  with  the  discipline  and  religious  government 
of  the  body.  These  ought,  therefore,  in  childhood,  to 
be  bound  with  us,  by  being  trained  through  Divine 
help,  m  the  knowledge  o%  and  subjection  to  the 
Chmtian  principles  which  we  profess,  and  in  the  ob- 
servance of  those  self-denying  practices,  the  rectitude 
and  value  of  which  have  b^n  evidenced  in  the  ex- 
perience of  spiritually-minded  Friends.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because,  when  arrived  at  more  mature 
age,  they  cannot  be  without  their  influence,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  in  the  direction  of  affairs  belonging  to  the 
church. 

Overseers — those  who  are  such  indeed— ^ who  watch 
over  and  feed  the  flock,  ''taking  the  oversight  thereof, 
not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,"  tendering  service 
as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  lian,  must  feel  a 
weighty  exercise  on  this  behalf;  and,  where  they  see 
pai^nts  negligent  in  the  perfortnance  of  their  duty, 
they  dare  not  withhold  the  word  of  admonition,  ten- 
derly advising  or  reproving,  as  they  who  must  give 
accoimt  of  their  stewardship  to  God.  Faithful  mem- 
bers, whether  they  fill  any  ostensible  office  in  the 
body  or  not,  will  be  amongst  those  who  mourn  over 
such  deficiencies,  and  will  have,  as  opportunity  offers, 
to  labour  in  word  and  deed  for  their  Lord.  When- 
ever indifference  shall  prevail  upon  this  point,  our 
little  church  will  be  in  imminent  danger  oi  having 
her  foes  within  as  well  as  without  her  borders.  The 
liberty  that  is  purchased  by  giving  up  the  submission 
of  the  younger  to  the  elder  in  religious  experience, 
and  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  otlier  in  the  clothing 
of  true  humility,  is  not  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
would  make  us  free,  but  leads  into  bondage  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

**  Dangers  to  our  youth  there  always  have  been— 
are  they  greater  now  than  formerly?'*^  Without  en- 
tering fully  upon  one  of  the  greatest— the  neglect 
(where  it  exists)  of  that  lively  exercise  for  the  best 
interests  of  children,  which  dwells  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  regenerated— we  may  specify  some  of  those 
which  operate  upon  parents  and  children  to  prevent 
tbe  ti-aining  we  have  in  view.  We  were  foi-merly 
more  simple  in  our  manner  of  living  than  we  are  now ; 
therefore,  there  was  not  so  strong  an  inducement  to 
seek  "great  things,"  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  increase 
of  wealth  amongst  some,  has  brought  in  its  train 
mwe  of  luxury  and  show  io  personS  and  household 
habits ;  and  the  maintenance  of  this,  amidst  the  fluc- 
tuations of  business,  necessitates  a  devotion  of  mind 
and  of  time  to  commercial  or  agricultural  occupations, 
wliich  prevents  parents  from  being  ^ble  to  train  up 
their  children,  by  example  and  precept,  in  a  religious 


life  and  conversation,  consistent  with  our  Christian 
profession.  This  profession  is  a  very  hi^h  one — that 
of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  oy  His  Holy 
Spirit  1  The  claims  of  business  are  very  urgent  upon 
those  whose  expenses  are  great,  and  on  uiose  who 
love  wealth  for  the  sake  of  accumulation;  the  head 
must  contrive,  the  hands  must  execute  the  plaunings 
of  the  brain ;  or  the  supervision  of  those  hired  to 
execute  these  plans  re<][uires  a  constant  superintend- 
ence. Where  is  the  time  for  dwelling  closely  with 
God — forsitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and  Teacher 
of  men  ?  If  the  mind  be  not  at  liberty  for  this,  where 
is  the  ability  for  instructing  the  famOy  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  7  What  the  hands  have  pot  handled,  nor 
the  eyes  seen  spiritually,  cannot  be  communicated  to 
others.  Where  is  the  true  retirement  and  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  the  breathing  unto  Him  in  fervent 
enectual  prayer?  Do  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  ia 
silent  but  powerful  adoration  and  entreaty,  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  arise  even  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness? Without  this,  there  can  be  no  family  teaching 
of  heavenly  things,  either  by  example  or  precept 

Families  brought  up  in  an  expensive  way,  require 
o  be  largely  portioned,  that,  wnen  they  commence 
life  for  themselves,  their  style  of  living,  furniture,  &a, 
may  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  parental  home. 
Indeed,  children  so  brought  up  do  not  generally  stop 
short  at  the  point  where  their  parents  left  off.  One 
class  treads  closelv  upon  the  footsteps  of  another  im- 
mediately above  it  in  station,  and  expenses  are  fre- 
quently incurred  in  the  race  of  imitation,  to  which 
the  means  of  the  party  incurring  them  are  often  barely 
adequate.  From  the  fear  of  being  despised,  by  their 
more  wealthy  friends,  many  are  burdened  under  a 
vain  show,  from  which  the  exercise  of  true  self-denial 
on  their  parts  would  have  exempted  them.  Here, 
again,  the  same  evil  spreads,  and  the  same  mischief 
results  to  children.  Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  world's  goods,  and  close  attention  to  thehmitations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  mode  of  using  them,  are 
incumbent  on  all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Lord. 

In  time  past,  we  cannot  suppose  these  evils  were 
so  gi*eat  in  degi*ee  (though  no  doubt  the  evil  existed); 
for  in  tbe  woni  at  large,  within  the  remembrance  of 
those  now  living,  there  was  not  that  stretching  out 
after  ''appearances*'  of  greatness,  neither  that  expan- 
sion of  trade  that  now  exists.  Those  who  were  ia 
circumstances  of  mediocrity  were  more  content  to 
remain  so,  and  those  who  were  high  in  wealth  or 
station  stood  upon  more  solitary  elevations.  What 
has  been  the  effect,  in  later  times,  of  the  state  of 
things  just  depicted,  upon  education  ?  A.  A. 

(To  he  emtinued.) 

Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.    They  never  blis- 
ter the  tongue  or  lips ; — and  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  mental  trouble  arising  from  this  quarter.  Though 
they  do  not  cost  much,  yet  they  accomplish  much — 
they  help  one's  good  nature  and  good  will.     Soft 
words  soften  our  own  sonl.    Angry  words  are  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  wrath,  and  make  it  blaze  the  more 
fiercely.    Kind  words  make  other  people  good  na- 
tured.      Cold  words  freeze  people,  and  hot  words 
scorch  them,  and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter,  and 
wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful    There  is  such  a 
rush  of  all  other  kinds  of  words  in  our  days,  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  give  kind  words  a  chance  amoug 
them.    There  are  vain  words,  and  spiteful  words,  and 
silly  words,  and  boisterous  words,  and  warlike  worda 
Kind  words,  aUo,  produce  their  own  image  on  men's 
souls,  and  a  beautiful  image  it  is;  they  soothe,  and  { 
quiet,  and  comfort  the  heart    They  shame  him  of 
his  sour,  morose,  unkind  feelings. 
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TBI  rniRD  8BBIB8. 

Once  more  Eliphaz  takes  the  lead  in  tbe  discussion ; 
and  he  but  too  plainly  shows  how  completely  without 
effeet  the  arguments  of  Job  have  been,  either  in  con- 
vincing  his  opponents  of  the  erroneousness  of  theirs, 
or  in  calling  forth  kinder  and  more  comforting  words. 
So  far  from  this  having  been  the  issue,  they  have  re- 
served their  keenest  instruments  of  torture  until  now. 
At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  general  state- 
ments of  their  principles;  then  they  proceeded  to 
illustrate  them  bv  referring  to  facts  and  imaginary 
instances,  but  still  refraining  from  wounding  Job  by 
applying  them  directly  to  him ;  now,  however,  they 
shrink  at  nothing  in  order  to  gain  their  point.    Eli- 
phaz plainly  and  directly  charges  his  friend  with  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  specifies  them  in  order  by  name. 
But  he  was  able  to  reply  to  JoVs  facts  only  by  allud- 
ing to  others  of  an  opposite  character,  apparently  to 
the  flood  and  the  overtnrow^)f  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
as  evidences  of  the  terrible  end  which  comes  upon  the 
I  wicked,  who  say  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us.*^  Such 
allusions  could  not  disprove  the  truth  of  Job's  vera- 
city, when  he  said  he  had  seen  the  wicked  prosper 
and  go  quietly  down  to  the  crave.    Both  Job  and  his 
friends  might  have  been  right  as  to  their  facts.    All 
that  was  needed  was  a  brozuler  view  of  the  principles 
of  God*s  providential    government,    to    harmonize 
events  apparently  so  diverse.    But  this  was  beyond 
the  compass  and  range  of  thought  at  the  command 
of  Eliphaz^  or  his  friends.    The  only  hai*mony  they 
oould  make  was  by  stretching  all  facts  to  suit  their 
one  idea.    The  only  hope  and  comfort  they  were  able 
still  to  hold  out  to  the  fallen  m^n  was  through  hum- 
bling himself  before  God,  and  confessing  some  enor- 
mous guilt    ''Then  shalt  thou  reckon  treasure  as 
dust     Then    shalt  thou   have  thy  delight  in  the 
-^^ig^ty,  and  shalt  lift  up  thy  fkce  unto  God." 

Job  responds  by  a  sorrowful  lament  that  he  can 
nowhere  find  God,  so  as  to  lay  his  case  of  woe  before 
him,  and  obtain  some  satisfactory  i*esponse.  No 
doubt  he  felt  an  inexpressible  load  of  solitude.  IVIan 
was  made  for  sympathy,  and  he  could  find  none.  One 
word  from  the  Almighty  would  ease  him  of  his  bur- 
den, and  he  could  dispense  with  the  sympathy  of  his 
friends.  But  *'I  go  forward  (eastward),  he  is  not 
there;  backwards  (westward),  but  I  cannot  perceive 
him  :  on  the  left  (north),  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  (south),  that  I  cannot 
see  him.^ 

"^tart  silttDt  rest  o*er  as. 
Graves  under  us  silent." 

^  The  next  moment  he  bows  with  humble  submis- 
sion to  Him  who  is  "  of  one  mind,  and  who  doeth 
whfit  his  soul  desireth."  Then  he  turns  to  reply  to 
the  alle^tions  of  Eliphaz,  by  describing,  in  language 
of  astonishing  force  and  poetic  be»uty,  what  he  had 
seen,  and  what  no  one  could  deny,  among  the  ma- 
i*auding  tribes  of  the  desert.  They  live  by  plimdering 
the  flocks  of  the  industrious,  and  by  robbing  all  over 
whom  they  have  power  to  prevail.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  live  in  safety  ;  and  at  death  they  are  taken 
avay  as  others.  Nay,  they  are  cut  off  as  the  tops  of 
the  ears  of  com.  Job  challenges  his  opponents  to  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  these  things. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  Bildad  to  attempt  to  refute 
what  was  patent  to  all.  Instead,  however,  of  address- 
ing himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  begins  by  dilat- 
ing^ upon  the  majesty  of  God  in  a  manner  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  con- 
eidered  good  and  excellent  but  now  totally  irrde- 


vant.  Evidently  exhausted,  and,  if  that  be  possibto, 
feeling  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  he  closes  after  utter- 
ing a  very  few  sentences. 

With  words  of  galling  irony.  Job  retorts  by  ask- 
ing Bildad,  <*  How  hast  thou  helped  the  feeble?    (In 
allusion  to  his  opponents,  whose  cause  was  getting 
hopeless).    How  hast  thou  plentifully  declai^  the 
thing  as  it  isf '    Then,  as  if  he  would  show  himself  to 
be  ])erfectly  nt  home  upon  the  mighty  subject  on  which 
Bildad  began  to  discourse,  in  far  sublimer  and  loftier 
lanpiage  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  wondrous  ope- 
rations of  the  Almighty  displayed  in  the  works  of 
creation ;  and  once  more  he  reiterates  his  innocence, 
and  declares  his  determination  to  maintain  his  own 
integrity  and  righteousness  until  his  dying  day. 

We  have  now  to  face  a  difficulty.  According  to 
our  English  version,  and  indeed  it  is  the  same  with 
!  the  Hebrew  text,  Zophar  does  not  appear  to  make 
any  third  reply  to  Job,  as  the  other  frietfds  had  done. 
Nor  is  this  all;  if  chapter  xxvii.  11 — 23  be  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  Job's  address,  then  he  seems  to  con- 
tradict all  his  other  speeches,  and  to  admit  the  thinff 
he  has  all  along  been  denying.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  $eUle  the  difficulty;  not,  however,  because  it  admits 
of  no  solution.  The  fact  is,  there  are  several  ways  of 
solving  it.  These  we  shall  state,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  accept  what  seems  to  him  most  reverent  to  the 
Book  of  God,  and  most  in  harmony  with  truth  and 
reason. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  reconcile  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  was  made  by  Coverdale,  in  nis- 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  ^a.d.  1553),  by  inserting 
the  word  ''saying,''  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  verse. 
Thus  he  has  made  Job  repeat,  not  his  own  senti- 
ments, but  those  of  his  friends.  There  is,  however, 
no  MS.  authority  for  introducing  this  word,  and  yet  it 
affects  the  text  less  than  some  of  the  other  methods 
of  reconciliation  l^roposed,  and  it  supplies  a  very  good 
meaning,  and  really  removes  a  difficulty. 

The  learned  Dr.  Kennicott  conjectured  that  the 
Hebrew  text  is  imperfect,  some  copyists  having,  by 
oversight,  left  out  the  usual  form  of  words  to  intro- 
duce a  fresh  speaker,  after  the  reply  of  Job  to  Bildad 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  verse.  The  learned  commen- 
tator conceived,  therefore,  that  we  really  have  the 
speech  of  Zophar  in  verses  11  to  23;  although,  as  our 
text  stands,  the  words  introducing  him  have  disap- 
peared. Of  course,  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  a 
like  omission  must  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  xxviii.,  where  Job  is  supposed  to  come  for- 
ward in  reply  to  Zophar.  This  solution  is  adbpted 
by  Wemyss.  and  the  former  one  by  Barnes. 

There  is  a  third  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  to 
which  we  incline,  and  it  is  one  which  does  not  require 
the  supposition  of  imperfection  in  our  text  of  the 
Scriptures.  Job  has  reduced  his  friends  to  silence  by 
his  facts.  That  is  certain.  After  proving,  by  wonderful 
power  of  reasoning  and  illustration,  that  the  wicked 
actually  do  sometimes  enjoy  prosperity  and  die  at 
ease,  lie  gave  the  challenge,  ^  Who  will  make  me  a 
liar,  and  make  my  speech  nothing  worth? '  His 
friends  showed  themselves  vanquished  by  remaining 
silent  Job,  therefore,  having  gained  his  point,  could 
aflbrd  to  admit,  what  he  never  has  denied,  the  calv 
mities  which  sometimes  do  fall  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  transgressor.  All  he  desired  to  establish  was, 
the  fallaciousness  of  supposing  there  existed  any  ge- 
neral or  unvarying  law  which  compelled  the  Almighty 
to  punish  the*  wicked,  and  to  reward  the  good  in  this 
life.  God  is  free.  He  follows  his  own  secret  designs; 
and  these  are  hid  from  all  mortal  eyes.  This  is  the 
ultimate  conclusion  to  which  he  is  brought— the 
foundation-thought  of  all  his  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  this  very  mysterious  subject.    And  now 
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he  pTOoeeda  to  nafold  it  with  marveUouB  grttideur  in 
diapter  xzviii.,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ingentiity  and 
industry  of  men  in  finding  out  the  most  secret  things 
ooAliu&ell  in  the  hidden  ctepths  of  the  earth  >  and  yet 
they  are  nnahle  to  diacdver  the  place  of  wisdom-^tiie 
<L  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Mind,  according  to  which  he 
I '  distributes  prosperity  here  and  adversity  there ;  joy 
^    to  this  man,  ana  sorrow  to  the  oUier.    That  wisdom 
is  Divine,  and  belonss  alone  to  Qod;  and  unto  man 
God  said,  ''  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  (%) 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  ie  iflvy)  under- 
standing.''   On  this  truth  Job  had  rested  in  the 
beginning  when  he  said,.  '*  The  Lord  g^.ve,  and  the 
tx>rd  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."    Bat  just  as  the  needle,  when  shaken,  will 
oscillate  now  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  west,  but 
will  finally  rest  in  the  north;  so  Job,  shaken  and 
agitated  by  his  afflictions,  and  especially  by  the  \m- 
feeling  cruelties  of  his  friends,  swerved  sometimes  a 
little  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left;  yet  at  length, 
in  like  manner,  attains  the  centre  of  rest.    After  this, 
how  natural  for  him  to  look  back  upon  the  days  f(one  by, 
^  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  his  head; 


place.  After  the  somewhat  stormy  ccmdusion  of 
the  dialogues,  the  tempest  which  accompanied  tiie 
words  of  the  Most  Higa  could  not  «>•  fitly  have  fol- 
lowed. In  beautiful  analogy  with  nature,  after  the 
stillness  and  calm  produced^y  the  address  of  Elihu, 
the  words  spoken  during  the  niging  of  the  storm 
strike  the  ear  with  awfhl  grandeur. 

Elihu  comes  forward  as  a  young  man  who  has 
hitherto  refrained  fh>m  speaking  his  Uiooghts  out  of 
deference  to  the  superior  age  of  Job's  three  fHends. 
Now  that  they  are  reduced  to  silence,  it  is  allowable 
for  him  to  speak.  In  introducing  himself,  he  says 
more  in  self-commendation  than  is  usual  with  men  in 
the  Old  Testament,  when  burdened  with  any  Divine 
message.  Nor  can  we  perceive  the  great  difference, 
in  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  from  the  preceding 
speakera,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  warrant  this 
self-praise.  It  is  true  that  his  spirit  is  generaUy  more 
temperate,  and  his  applications  are  for  the  most  part 
less  offensively  personal,  than  the  later  speecfaee  or  the 
three  disputants.  In  spirit  and  style  of  argument, 
he  bears  a  close  resemblai^oe  to  Elipfaaz  in  his  opening 
address.    Tet  he  puts  a  harsher  oonstmctio&  upon 


when  his  children  were  about  him;  and  when,  in  the    the  words  of  Job  than. they  will  properly  bear,  with 


abundance -of  his  prosperity,  he  waited  his  steps  with 
butter ;  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil  before 
him."  Nothing  is  more  natural,  under  such  circum- 
stances, than  the  plaintive  longing,  ^  Oh,  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past."  And  why  should  he  not  cherish 
aUeh  a  wish,  since  he  does  not  charge  Qod  with  harsh- 
xi«n9 

A  sublime  picture  now  follows  of  his  former  great- 
ness, some  fS»atures  of  which  we  have  already  bor- 
rowed in  our  opening  sketch  of  the  good  man's  pristine 
condition.  What  a  full  and  unruffled  consciousness. 
of  purity  of  aim  itnd  sincerity  of  heart  must  have  pos- 
scmd  him  when  portraying  the  moral  aspects  of  his 
diaracter.  How  stem  was  his  chastity !  what  mercy 
tempered  his  justice  towards  his  slaves !  what  pater- 
nal regard  for  the  poor  and  destitute !  what  unworld- 
Hness  in  the  midst  of  wealth!  and,  above  all,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  all,  what  unwavering  fidelity  to  his 
God !  But,  alas !  ere  finishing  this  enchanting  picture, 
he  is  once  more  carried  too  far  away  in  his  desire  to 
justify  himself  before  the  Almighty,  as  if  he  were 
deserving  and  could  €laim  from  the  Eighteous  One 
some  better  fate! 

ELimx. 
In  the  company  of  these  disputants,  there  had  been 
one  whose  voice  until  the  present  had  been  unheard. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  does  not  inform  us 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances^  ISibu  had  been 
introduced  to  the  company.    Bat  we  are  by  no  means 
at  liberty  to  assume,  as  some  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  do,  that  only  those  were  present  during  the 
discussion  whose  names  appear  in  the  prologue.    It  is 
even  possible  that  there  might  have  been  others  pre- 
sent besides  Elihu,  whose  names  are  not  given.    A 
great  variety  of  opinions  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting this  individual.     Some  have  so  magnified  the 
importance  of  his  speeches,  in  relation  to  the  solution 
of  the  proUem  of  the  book,  as  to  conclude  him  to 
have  been  none  other  than  the  Incarnate  Deity;  while 
other  critics  have  considered  them  of  so  little  value 
to  the  progress  of  the  argument,  as  by  a  flight  of 
fancy  to  conclude  his  speeches  to  be  the  addition  of 
some  later  writer.    In  support  of  their  verdict,  they 
have  adduced  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  his  name 
both  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue.    Such  critics  are 
more  bold  than  wise.    A  complete  catalogue  of  th? 
dramcUU  persotue  would  have  been  aulte  out  of  place 
in  the  prologue.    On  the  contrary,  tuere  is  a  natural- 
ness in  Elihu's  self-introduction,  which  harmonizes 
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the  too  apparent  design  of  making  the  case  of  Job 
worse  than  it  really  was.  Take  for  example  chapter 
XXXV.  2,  ''Thou  saidst.  My  righteousness  is  more 
than  Gfod's."  Undoubtedly  Job  was  betrayed,  by  his 
afflictions,  and  especially  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  his 
friends,  into  the  use  of  unwarrantable  lanj^nage  con- 
cerning himself  and  God.  It  was  not  right  of  his 
friend?,  however,  to  magnify  his  fault,  especially  as  it 
might  never  have  been  committed,  had  they  soothed 
and  comforted  him  instead  of  irritfcthiff  and  vexing 
his  spirit.  Elihu  is  a  partizan  of  the  doctrinea  pro- 
claimed by  the  friends  of  Job,  concerning  the  cslami- 
ties  which  come  upon  the  wicked;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  them  as  falling  upon  the  righteous,  he  ddes 
not  even  hint  at  the  possibility  of  their  coming  for 
any  other  object  than  as  a  chastisement  from  the 
Lord,  for  some  sins  into  which  they  have  fiJlen. 
(Comp.  xxxiv.  31,  with  36,  37 ;  also  comp.  xxxvi.  7, 
with  8,  9,  and  10.)  He  consequently  falls  mto  a  simi- 
lar error  with  that  of  the  three  friends,  of  attributing 
the  severe  sufferings  of  Job  to  his  terrible  crimes; 
and  there  is  one  shaft  huried  by  Elihu  which  is  more 
piercing  than  those  cast  in  the  heat  of  passion  by 
Eliphaz  and  his  coadjutors,  beoanse  it  was  projeeted 
with  a  cool  and  delil>erate  aim :  "  Take  heecl,  regard 
not  iniquity,  for  this  hast  thou  chosen  rather  %an 
affliction." 

But  notwithstanding  an  occasional  cutting  expres- 
sion, the  address  of  Elihu  contains  many  fine  and 
noble  sentimente.  With  great  poetic  beauty  and  fer- 
vour he  speaks  of  the  majesty,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
God.  But  he  certainly  does  not  shed  any  li^t  upon 
the  mysterious  ways  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  the 
children  of  men,  which  may  not  also  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Eliphaz  and  his  friends ;  and  this  was  the 
specied  subject  needing  illumination*  If,  therefore, 
the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of  the  book  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  addresses  of  the  three  friends ;  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu. 
Ai)d  in  none  of  them  can  we  find  anything  in  this 
respect  approaching  the  discourses  of  Job  contained 
in  the  twenty^ighth  chapter,  and  the  profound  con- 
clusion contained  in  J^he  words,  '^The  fear  of  tlie  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  un- 
derstanding." He  here  teaches  us  that  man's  wisdom 
is  not  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  ffovem- 
ment,  whidb  are  beyond  his  reach  in  this  worhl ;  bat 
to  confide  in  him,  and  do  his  will.  This  ia  the  stage 
to  which  the  argument  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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well  with  his  charaeten    He  falls  readily  into  his    brought  at  the  point  immediately  preceding  the 
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Ab  tliis  is  the  season  of  the  yeMr  when  the  «prmg 
imfoldB  its  beaaties,  a  few  ideas  may  not  be  unao- 
oeptable  to  our  joting  friends,  to  consider  the  won- 
ders of  oar  Creator,  which  are  often  allowed  to  pass 
unobserred.  How  beantifnl  does  the  contrivance  of 
the  expanded  leaf  appear  1  l%e  w  oontains  only  1 
gallon  of  carbonic  acid  in  S50Q,  and  tiiis  propordon 
has  been  a4i^u^^  ^  ^^®  health  and  oomlbrt  of  Ani- 
mals, to  whom  this  gas  is  hurtf ol ;  bat  to  oatch  tliis 
minute  quantity,  the  trees  hang  oat  tliousands  of 
square  feet  of  leaf  in  perpetual  motion,  through  an 
ever-moving  air,  and  thus,  by  the  conjoined  lapours 
df  miUiens  Sf  popes,  the  sn^tanee  of  whole  forests  of 
solid  wood  Is  slowly  extracted  from  the  floelan^  winds, 
a  single  oak  tree  himng  been  oonnted  toeontam  seven 
mtUiom  of  leaves.  - 

Again,  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  eomnon  observer 
that  the  ti«es  «ptead  ont  their  leaves  into  the  air,  for 
the  same  pnpose  as  that  for  which  the  roots  diffuse 
their  fibres  throng  the  soil.  The  only  4ilEsre»ee  is, 
that  white  the  roots  suck  in  chiefly  liquid,  the  lesv^ 
inhale  afanost  aolely  gaseom  ibod.  in  the  d9ytim», 
tffh^thtr  inthemmJiine  or  Me. Mode,  4he  grmniacww 
•ctre  cewUnuatim  ahtoMnf  carbonic  aeki  from  ^he  «»r, 
and  ffMng  cfoxfffen  ffoc^  and  when  tke  niakt  comes 
this  ppooeu  u  reoerced;  they  hc^in  to  absoti  ox^ftn^ 
and  to  ffioc  ofoarbomc  add,  though  the  latter  proce» 
does  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  the  former;  so  that  on 
the  whok^  pbnts,  when  gnawing,  gain  a  large  por- 
turn  firom  the  «ir.  The  actual  quantity  vanes  with 
the  aeasoB,  with  the  dimate,  and  the  kind  of  fklaata. 
Henoe  the  iiro|MEtion  -of  its  carbon  which  is  derived 
from  the  air,  is  modified  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  pUct  grows,  and  by  the  saperabaodanoe 
•of  liquid  food  which  is  aujpplied  to  its  roots. 

We  observe,  then,  why  m  arctic  climates,  wliere  the 
jsun,  once  risen,  never  sets  again  daring  the  entire 
aummer,  wliich  causes  vegetation  to  almost  rush  op 
from  the  frozen  soil,  the  green  leaf  is  ever  gaining 
from  the  air  and  never  losing,  ever  taking  in  and 
never  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  since  no  darkness  sus- 
pends its  labours.  Thus  the  green  stem  of  the  young 
shootis  of  trees,  and  the  green  stalks  of  the  grasses 
also  abound  in  pores,  ana  consequently  absorb  car- 
boiyc  acid,  and  give  off  oxygen  as  the  green  leaf 
does,  and  thus  a  larger  supply  of  food  is  afforded  when 
the  growth  is  the  most  rapid,  or  wl^en  the  short  life 
of  the  animal  plant  demands  more  nourishment  within 
a  limited  time. 

"From  the  spongy  part  of  the  root,  the  sap  ascends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  woody  stem,  till  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  interior  of  the  leaf  by  the  woody  fibres 
which  the  leaf  contains;  daring  this  passage,  the 
subst-ances  which  the  sap  contains  undergo  certain 
themical  changes,  which  are  as  yet  not  well  under- 
stood. Fixsm  the  woody  fibre  of  the  leaf  along  the 
vessels  which  are  beneath,  and  are  covered  by  the 
green  part  of  the  leaf,  and  after  it  has  absorbed  or 
given  off  the  gassea  which  the  pores  transmit,  the 
sap  is  returned  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  stem, 
and  through  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark  descends 
acrain  to  the  root.  Xhus  in  the  living  plant^  at  least 
tul  it  has  passed  maturity,  most  of  the  vessels  are 
full  of  sap,  and  this  sap  is  in  continual  motion  up- 
wards within  the  stem,  and  downwards  along  its  sur- 


laqa.  Within  the  inner  bark,  in  i^tring  and  Mftumv, 
the  motion  is  more  rapid;  in  winter  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible ;  yet  the  sap,  except  when  frozen,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rarely  ouite  stationary  in  any  part  of  a 
tree.  Thus  l^e  perfect  plant  draws  from  the  soil  and 
from  the  air  the  food  by  *\«Siidi  it  is  sustained  and 
enabled  to  grow.  Hence,  in.  order  to  show  more 
deariy  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  leaves 
of  plants,  fill  a  bell-glass  wiln  water,  introduce  leaves 
of  any  plant  under  it,  and  place  the  ball  inverted  in 
a  fiat  dish  of  water ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  i%ys 
of  the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  bedisengaged, 
which  will  diroilaoe  tiie  watier  in  the  jar  and  occupy 
its  place.  In  uke  manner,  a  sprig  of  mint  oorlced  up 
with  a  small  portion  of  carbonie  acid  air,  and  placed 
in  the  light,  renders  it  again  capable  of  supporting 
life,  the  plant  purifying  the  air  which  the  animal  had 
poisoned  Hence  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  Hfe 
are  not  few  in  number,  but  meift  ns  in  every  inves- 
tigation,  from  the  period  when  a  seed  first  begins  to 
germinate,  through  its  growth,  its  ripening,  its  decay; 
and,  finally,  when  putrefactive  fermentation,  by  re- 
ducing the  whole  mass  of  vegetable  matter  to  its  con- 
stituents, earth  and  gases,  puts  an  end  to  every  trace 
elf  a  vegetable  ffdMtanee,  we  are  stili  oMiged  often 
to  content  omeelvfes  wi^  noting  a  pheBomena  we 
cannot  explain,  which  is  no  very  observable  in  the 
works  of  oar  Creator.  Truly  may  the  psahnist  ex- 
claim, "  How  wonderful  are  aU  thy  works !  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all  f*  for  of  the  same  mass  of 
earth,  the  same  water,  the  same  atmosphere,  could  at 
the  same  time  be  produced  the  fiourof  the  wheat,  the 
<^oni  of  the  poppy,  the  oxalic  add  nf  Ihe  sorrel,  the 
vegetable  poisons  of  the  hemlock  and  the  nightshade, 
the  sugar  of  the  beet  root  and  the  cane,  the  timber 
of  the  forest,  and  the  humble  flax  for  our  clothing, 
none  of  which  are  contuned  in  either  the  soil,  the 
water,  or  ^e  atmosphere.  Thus  the  irndtiplicity  of 
operations  continually  going  on  in  vegetables  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  variety  of  different  and  even  op- 
posite substances  formed  out  of  the  same  ingredients, 
and  almost  at  the  same  place,  astonish  and  confound 
us.  Tlie  order,  too,  and^lhe  skill  with  which  every- 
thing is  conducted,  are  no  less  surprising.  No  two 
operations  clash ;  there  is  no  discord,  no  irregularity, 
no  disturbance;  every  object  is  gained,  ana  every- 
thing is  ready  for  its  int^oded  purpose.  Thus  shall 
*^  one  generation  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and 
shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts,  and  speak  of  the  clori- 
ous  honour  of  thy  majesty  and  of  thy  wondrous 
works."  T, 


LiPSBOATS  FOR  THE  CoAST. — ^The  Katioual  Lifeboat 
Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Ship- 
wreck has  decided  to  place  lifeboats  on  every  point 
on  the  coast  where  it  can  be  shown — first^  that  one  is 
wanted  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  wrecks  in 
the  locality;  secondly,  that  an  efficient  crew  can  he 
found  to  man  the  boat;  thirdly,  that  some  local  con- 
tributions will  be  raised  to  assist  to  pay  fpr  the  erec- 
tion of  a  boat-house,  and  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  lifeboat  station.  The  cost  of  a  lifeboat  estab- 
lishment, including  boat,  transporting-carriage,  and 
boat-house,  is  between  jt'300  and  ^400.  The  first, 
and  most  important  step  has  been  secured  by  this  in- 
stitution— ^viz.,  a  safe  and  powerful  lifeboat.  The  next 
step  now  is  to  build  a  sufficient  number  of  such  boats, 
place  them  where  required,  and  provide  for  their  su- 
pervision and  maintenance.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  a  work  of  such  benevolence  and  national  impor- 
tance, the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  surely 
need  have  no  misgivings  as  to  funds  being  forth- 
coming. 
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QLASQOW,  4th  Moktb,  Ist,  1857. 

Friends*  Tbaveluko  ih  thb  Miniotrt.— Subin 
HowLAND  and  her  companion  continue  to  prosecute 
their  religious  serrice,  and  are  expected  to  be  at  Glas- 
gow about  the  middle  of  the  present  month. 

Sarah  Dirkin,  of  Wigton,  has  been  liberated  by 
ininute  of  Holm  Monthly  Meeting,  to  attend  the  en- 
suing Yearly.  Meeting  in  Dublin ;  and  for  such  other 
religions  service  as  may  be  required  of  her. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  generally,  to 
be  informed,  that  since  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
in  the  9th  Month  last,  our  dear  friends  Priscilla 
Grben  and  Mary  Nicholsoit,  have  attended  most  of 
the  meetings  belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  held  several  lai^e  public  meetings:  they 
have  also  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  fiuuilies  of  Arch 
Street  Meeting,  and  are  now  engaged  in  a  similar 
visit  to  the  fconilies  composing  the  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city. — FriendU^ Review  {PhUa- 
ddphia\  3d  Months  14^  1857. 

Joseph  Thorp  has  paid  &mily  visits  in  Liverpool^ 
Southport,  and  Ashton  Meetings;  and  left  for  home  on 
Sixth-day,  the  20th  nit,  to  attend.  York  Quartei-ly 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Leeds.  .} 

Sarah  Hicks  completed  her  visit  to  the  Families 
of  Friends  in  Leeds,  and  left  on  the  28th  ult 

Bachel  and  Priscilla  Bickmak,  of  Lewes,  have 
recently  been  engaged  in  religious  service  in  the 
county  of  Kent ;  and  were  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Maidstone,  on  the  18th  ult.  They  expected  to 
reach  home  on  the  23d,  and  after  attending  their  own 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Brighton  on  the  26th,  to  pro- 
ceed to  visit  ELingston  Monthly  Meeting. 

Sundry  communications  for  this  department  not 
received  in  time. 


1. 


Famine  ik  Finlakd.— We  very  much  regret  the 
lateness  of  the  date  at  which  the  communications  on 
this  painfully  interesting  subject  reached  us.  As  it 
is,  we  have  only  space  here  for  a  brief  allusion  to  it, 
having  foregone  other  matter  to  admit  the  information 
given  below ;  to  which,  and  to  the  Advertisement  in 
another  place,  we  direct  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  in  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  humane  and  charitable  deeds  of  this 
description,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are,  once  more,  found  acting  in  their  appropriate  and 
wonted  sphere.  On  former  occasions  they  were  con- 
cerned, along  with  others,  in  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Germany  and  in  Bussia.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks;  at  a  more  recent  date,  we  find  them  leading 
in  the  relief  of  distress  in  L*eland,  and  now  they  are 
engaged  in  assisting  the  Finns.  In  this  last  case,  see- 
ing the  destitution  and  misery  have,  in  part^  been 


caused  by  the  deeds  of  our  own  countiymen  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Finland  during  the  late  war,  there 
would  seem  ground  for  an  effort  in  their  bdudf  on 
the  part  of  the  community  generally.    To  some  ex- 
tent this  appears  to  be  felt>  judging  by  the  list  of  sub- 
scriptions in  another  page;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Friends  will  demonstrate^  that  while  they  oould  noi^ 
as  peaee  men'  subscribe   to  what  was  termed  the 
"^  Patriotic  Fund,"  they  can  by  their  liberality,  in  this 
instance,  set  an  example  to  those  of  other  persua- 
sions; who  will,  we  hope,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
be  stimulated  to  unite  in  this  truly  Christian  object 
We  observe  already  some  munificent  donations  by 
Friends  in  the  list  of  subscribers— tiie  Stuiges,  the 
Gumeys,the  Barclays,  the  Charletons,  the  Alexandets^ 
the  Darbys,  &c.— «nd  we  trust  the  fund  will  yet  be 
speedily  and  largely  augmented. 


It  11  well  known  thai  at  the  praMnt  mammki  then  is  mi. 
nifent  oUim  for  qrmpstby  and  for  Mustuioe,  in  tho  endeftvour 
to  avert  the  miMriei  of  famiBe  from  tbe  poor  Finlanders:  iti 
raTigeB  have  commenced,  aad  dastitntion  is  r^odly  extending 
among  the  poasantiy. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  eonne  of  the  reeeat 
war  with  Biuna,  the  coaat  of  Finland,  as  well  aa  the  a4l«ccot 
idanda,  were  under  a  atiiot  blockade  by  the  British  fleet,  and 
whoUj  at  its  mercy.  Althovgh  daring  the .  campaigna  <tf 
1864  and  1865  tome  of  the  oommandeis  hoaoniaUy  protected 
private  property  on  shore;  yet  othen  allowed  grievoos  lomei 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  merchants  and  shipowners,  and  per- 
mitted their  crews  to  carry  off  and  pillage  the  cattle  and  etoreB 
of  peaceable  peasants;  and,  by  cruelly  destroying  their  bosti 
and  nets,  to  deprive  the  nnoffending  fishermen  of  their  means  % 
of  subsistence.  It  it  true  that  the  admind-in-ehief,  as  well 
as  our  own  Qovemment,  disi4>proved  of  thcee  proceediDCs; 
yet  they  have,  as  must  be  ezpseted,  produced  much  irritation 
towards  this  oountiy.  The  friendly  and  grateful  feeling 
which  was  previously  cherished  by  the  Finns  for  the  "Ksiglish 
people,  in  consequence  of  former  acta  of  kindness,  espodaUy 
the  general  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Scriptnrae,  has 
unhappily  been  converted  into  one  of  hostili^  and  indignsr 
tion.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  reliable  testimony  of 
captains  and  others  who  have  visited  our  ports  since  th«  eon* 
elusion  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  by  some  of  our  own  conntiy- 
men,  who  have  recently  returned  from  Finland.  The  ravages 
referred  to  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  islands  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast;  yet  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  cala- 
mitous results  of  the  wsr  must  have  tended  seriously  to  dimi- 
nish the  general  supplies  of  food. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Joskph  Stubgb  and  Thoxas 
Habvst  visited  Finland,  to  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the 
cases  of  spoliation  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Their 
investigation  convinced  them  that  no  exaggerated  accounts 
had  been  gi?en,  either  of  the  violence  and  ii\)ustice  exercised 
towards  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  Finns,  or  of  the  state  of 
irritated  feeling  which  had  been  thus  prodnoed. 

The  popalatioQ  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  is  about  a. 
million  and  a  half,  of  whom  probably  two-thirds  have  no  means 
of  providing  for  more  than  their  immediate  wants.  The  ootn 
crop  of  1866  of  Finland,  and  the  North  of  Europe  generally,  | 
in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  was 
extremely  deficient,  and  in  many  instances  a  complete  failure*. 
This  calamity  has  come  upon  the  people  when  suffering  under 
the  grievous  consequences  of  the  war,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Hence,  if  under  existing  circumstances  liberal 
aid  be  not  promptly  furnished,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate 
the  inevitable  consequences. 

From  the  recent  esAunple  ef  Ireland,  we  have  seen  how  in* 
adequately  a  Qovemment,  even  when  stimulated  by  the  beet 
intentions,  can  cope  with  a  calamity  of  such  msgnitadei    Pri* 
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t»te  beneTotonM  on  a  liberal  and  extended  eeale  la 
This  haa  already  been  manifested  in  Petenbnig  and  eleewbexe. 
The.  Emperor  and  the  Empreas,  and  wealthy  bankem  and  mer- 
chanta,  have  tubacribed  to  meet  the  calamity,  and  some  remit* 
tanoea  have  been  lent  from  England.  Arrangementa  are  in 
progreaa  for  the  purpose  of  seenring  the  co-operation  of  highly 
respectable  and  bemvolent  individuala  in  thai  conntiy,  who 
will  gladly  aaaift  the  committee  here,  and  aecnre  the  jndiciona 
dirtribation  of  the  provisions  on  their  arrival  in  Finland.  The 
sapply  of  seed'oom  is  also  greatly  needed.  This  gloomy  state- 
ment is  more  than  confirmed  by  informAtion  received  from 
private  sources,  worthy  of  confidence. 

Who,  then,  will  not  be  earnest  to  help  acording  to  his  aUlity 
in  this  work  of  mercy  ?  The  spirit  And  precepts  of  the  gospel 
present  a  powerful  claim  npon  all  to  unite  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  which  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  warfare — 
miseries  which,  in  the  present  instance,  have  been  aggravated 
by  causes  b^ond  human  control.  May  we  not  trust  that  such 
efforta  will  cooioiliate  the  alienated  feelings  of  this  ixgnred 
and  suffering  people,  and  that  they  may  also  indirectly  cou- 
triboia  to  the  extension  of  "peace"  and  "good- will"  amongst 
the  brotherhood  of  man? 

The  following  committee  haa  been  appointed  to  receive  and 
adminiftfir  the  oontrilmtionB  that  may  be  placed  at  their  die- 
poaal:  OsoBSX  William  Alkxardbb,  William  Allen, 
JoBBPB  Barbbtt,  William  Bknnitt,  Thomas  Binns,  Bo- 
BBBT  Charlrw,  Jobsph  Coopkb,  Jobbph  Croqfisld, 

J08IAH«FOBflnrBB»  BOBXBT  F<»STEB,  BOBKRT  N.  FOWLSR, 
GHAMLBS  QlLPlN,   SaMUBL   QUBKBT,  J.   TiNDAL    HaBBIS, 

Thomas  Habybt,  Bobbbt  Hobne,  Wiluam  Javbon, 
JoflBFH  J.  Lianuty  Edwabd  Habsh,  Thomas  Kobtox, 
Joseph  Stubob»  and  Josbfh  Shabplbs. 

I>onationB  will  be  gratefully  received  by  any  member  of  the 
ooounittee;  or  may  he  paid  to  the  account  of  Chablbs  Oil- 
FiM,  Samuel  Gubhbt,  J.  Tibdal  Habbis,  and  William 
'jAVWOTf  the  Tr«asifirers  of  the  "Fadiiae  in  Finland  Fund,'' 
ai  ALMZ  amdbb  k  Oo.%  Barclay  k  Oo.'s,  Dimsdalb  k  Go.'s ' 
mod  Ovbbbnd,  Gorkby  It  Co,*b,  London. 

Wo  would  gladlj  hare  added  to  the  foregoing,  ex- 
tntcts  from  letters  confirmatory  of  the  statements  it 
oontatiia,  but  hope  to  give  further  details  in  our  next. 


i:(FLUEirC£  OF  PERIODICAL  LITEBATURfi. 

Of  the  powerful  influence  of  periodical  literature  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  general  intellect,  and  the 
neceesitv  of  its  agency  to  the  end  proposed,  there  are 
few,  perhaps,  who  even  yet  have  formed  a  proper  esti- 
mate; and  some  there  are  who  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  with,  a  jealous  eye,  not  for  the  information  it  gene- 
ralizes and  diffuses  (though  there  want  not  objectors 
even  on  such  narrow  ana  invidious  grounds),  out  as 
hostile  to  the  more  exalted  interests  of  science  and 
literature :  as  encouraging  a  taste  for  superficial  in- 
formation, and  abstracting  it  from  more  elaborate  and 
profound  research.  But  are  the  works  of  profound 
science  and  elaborate  research  now  produced,  fewer 
in  number,  and  in  less  ea^er  request,  than  when  the 
aixpeunj  trash  that  bore  the  name  of  magazines,  was 
confined  to  less  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  present 
respectable  circulation?  Have  they  not  increased, 
on  the  contrary,  a  hundred-fold  ?  and  is  not  the  de- 
mand for  them  still  increasing  in  geometrical  propor- 
tion,  together  with  the  increase  of  those  more  ac- 
oesaible  and  popular  periodicals  ?  to  and  from  which, 
in  facty  they  alternately  give  and  receive  new  excite- 
ments, and  new  occasions— at  once  deriving  and  im- 
parting new  materiids  for  research  and  illustration, 
and  an  extended  sphere  of  encouragement  and  re- 
mnneration.  Many  must  be  superfici^,  as  it  is  called, 
before  the  few  can  be  availably  profound ;  as  well  as 


some  must  be  profound,  before  the  materials  oan  be 
furnished  for  supeificial  mtifioation:  the  diffbsed 
effect  can  only  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
centric cause.  In  other  words,  the  manv  must  have 
9dme  knowledge  before  they  can  either  be  benefit^ 
by  or  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  mudi; 
and  the  few  must  have  accumulated,  digested,  and 
arranged,  before  the  many  can  be  benefited  by  dif* 
fusion. 

Great  minds,  whose  intensity  has  been  fed  and 
fostered  by  elaborate  abstraction,  from  the  profund- 
ity of  their  researches  and  the  vastness  of  their  com- 
prehension, infuse  a  new  and  imperishable  spirit 
into  the  immensity  of  space,  iriMch  expands  through 
distant  ages:  they  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  intellectual 
atmosphere,  which  ultimately  is  breathed,  in  some 
degree,  by  alL  There  is,  at  this  time,  perhi^is,  scarcely 
any  artisan  in  our  workshops,  and,  in  one  part  at 
least  of  the  United  Kingdom  (to  sa^  nothing  of  foreign 
regions),  scarcely  a  peasant  at  his  plough,  who  has 
not  some  available  ideas  ministering  to  his  comfort, 
or  bis  gratification  (although  the  very  name  of  Lord 
Bacon  may  not  be  known  to  him),  which  he  never 
would  have  had  if  Bacon  had  never  lived  and  written. 
Yet,  it  was  only  as  it  became  progressively  wper- 
Jicialized,  as  it  were — that  is  to  say,  as  it  bewne 
popularized,  by  diffusion  through  less  abstract  and 
less  voluminous  publications — through  fugitive  essays, 
and  still  more  fugitive  conversation,  that  the  results 
of.  his  wisdom  imd  discoveries  became  extensively 
operative. 

That  great  man  indeed — that  almost  more  than 
man— that  new  creator  of  the  mind  of  his  long-mys- 
tified and  benighted  species !  seems  himself  to  have 
manifested  some  conviction  of  the  principles  of  these 
observations,  when  he  composed,  in  so  popular  a  form, 
that  beautiful  little  volume  of  Essays^  which  has 
tempted  more  readers  to  the  study  of  his  profound  and 
elaliorate  works,  than  all  the  lavish  commendations  of 
the  learned  and  iniUated  few  could  ever  have  induced 
to  such  research,  They  were  his  miperilcicdBy  as  some 
might  call  them,  that  led  to  an  extended  familiaritpr 
with  his  profundUies;  as  those  who  slake  then* 
thirst  on  tne  margin,  may  be  tempted  to  plunge  into 
the  stream.  Those  essays  have  precisely  the  character 
that  would  have  fitted  them  for  a  periodical  miscel- 
lany; and  had  such  a  publication  existed  in  his  days, 
with  a  reading  public  prepai'ed  for  the  reception  of 
such  a  boon,  were  can  be  little  doubt  that,  through 
such  a  channel,  he  would  have  chosen  to  communicate 
them,  as  the  readiest  means  of  giving  extended  circu- 
lation to  the  wisdom  which  they  contain.— .TWtro^f 
Panoramic  MUeeUany, 

Lbt  not,  then,  the  meanest  imagine  he  can  do 
nothing ;  he  may  be  truly  great,  he  may  fulfil  his 
Lord's  command,  and  be  secure  of  his  acceptance ;  but 
let  him  remember,  that  every  advantage  must  be 
gained  by  some  effort,  and  that  no  situation  can  jus- 
tify indolence  and  inactivity,  or  murmuring  and  re- 
pining. And  let  those  who  see  his  distress,  but  can- 
not see  his  heart,  think  in  what  manner  they  shall 
wish  they  had  treated  him,  if  they  should  see  him 
hereafter  approved  and  rewarded  by  the  great  Judge 
of  men  and  angels. 

How  comfortable  will  be  the  remembrance  of  every 
well  endured  affliction,  and  how  thankful  shall  we  be 
for  those  trials  which  at  present  appear  to  us  severe! 
With  the  same  filial  submission,  and  entire  confidence, 
with  which  we  have  resigned  every  day  of  our  lives 
into  the  hands  of  our  Creator,  we  shall  resign  the 
last ;  and  all  our  transitory  sufferings  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  ^  joy  unsp^JLable,  and  fall  of  glory. 
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FRUUSD6'  BGfiOCH.  AXD  WO&IUIOUSK.  LO^DOK. 

THf ,  writer  of  tiie  aoooiii)Mmymg  wseoinrt  of  FTioBda' 
School  Knd  WorkliOTise,  London,  would  jost  desire  ix> 
explain,  tliat  the  "  occasions**  alluded  to  were  those 
soclaltneetinga  held  duriDg  the  present  and  last  winter 
at  Whitehftrt  Gourt)  Onusechorch  Street,  London. 

A  Wography  of  the  late  Jomr  Sha.sp,  highly  Taloed 
as  the  snperintendent  of  th«  school  at  Croydon,  is 
teont  to  be  published,  and  will  be  fonnd  to  contain 
a  condensed  introductory  outline  of  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
hb  deoBftse.  The  editor  (Samuel  Hare)  hfts  taken 
much  jiaiiiB  ia  the  oorapilation  of  the  biography;  and 
as  connected  with  the  interests  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  as  personally  interesting  to  those  who,  when 
scholars,  were  contemponuy  with  the  isnbject  of  it, 
and  to  those  especially  who  «ame  under  his  judifiioits 
care,  I  tnut  a  oonstderable  demand,  and  atteotiTe 
pemsal,  will  proTe  encouraging  to  his  labours,  and 
to  those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  tlierein. 

The  present  narrative  includes  several  particulars 
which,  to  that  publioatidn,  would  not  be  quite  ap- 
propriate. Obsbrfiol 

27th  of  2d  Month,  1 857. 


In  compliance  with  a  request  made  to  the  writer, 
he  gave  verbally,  on  two  occasions,  early  in  the  year 
1856,  a  little  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  Metropolis,  being  only  a  bare  outline 
so  far  as  the  year  1662 ;  but  he  specified  very  little  of 
that  persecution  which  they  endured  for  "the  sake  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God."  His  attention  was 
then  drawn  to  circumstances  of  a  local  character, 
similar  to  those  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  a  few 
other  meetings  of  Friends  in  large  places;  and  to  ob- 
serve how,  after  the  heat  of  ^raecution  liad  greatly 
subsided,  the  circumstances  of  the  nearly  abject  poor 
came  under  more  especial  notice.  As  distress  and 
want  arose  at  an  earlv  period,  chiefly  out  of  that  per- 
secution, care  was  taken  as  far  as  possible  to  reUeve 
it.  The  same  vigilance,  prompted  by  the  love  of  the 
truth  that  upheld  a  consistent  profession,  could  but 
sympathize  when  **  the  members  suffered"  as  expressed 
by  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).  In  the  Lives  of  Gilbert 
Latey  and  William  Crouch,  are  to  be  found  (pages 
88-91,  second  edition  of  the  former,  and  at  page  22  of 
the  latter),  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  exercise 
of  this  care.  'A  somewhat  altered  feature  in  the  man- 
ner of  extending  it,  when  comparative  quiet  was  en- 
joyed, is  what  is  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

While  fiable  to  persecution,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  inany  Friends,  in  a  small  way  of  business,  sus- 
tained a  struggle  in  their  secular  pursuits,  and  that 
their  children  were  helpful,  and  that  they  did  their 
best  to  procure  instruction  fw  them.  Those  who 
were  so  poor  as  to  depend  on  labour  or  handicraft, 
must  no  doubt  have  been  in  a  very  contracted  way  of 
living — ^not  uufrequently  in  close  situations.  How 
could  such  prevent  their  children  ranging  the  streets, 
particularly  the  boys,  who,  if  sent  to  school,  it  is  likely 
were  poorly  taught,  and  might  be  even  corrupted  by 
vicious  association.  And  of  the  affluent,  it  seems  as 
if  some  of  their  offspring  were  not  under  adequate 
control;  for  we  find  that  as  early  as  1689,  George 
Whitehead  was  concerned  to  address  Friends  an 
epistle  on  the  indications  of  some  of  their  children  as 
to  worldly  indulgences.    It  may  be  noted  that  this 


Friend  and  several  more  liad  had  large  occupation  in 
obtainii]^  the  ]:^elief  or  mitigation  of  the  sunerings  of 
their  fellow-members  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  warding  off  controversial  attacks  upon  the  Society, 
and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Truth 
as  held  by  Friends;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
were  ihsens.ible  to  local  wants  as  these  presented 
themselves,  which,  so  far  as  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  **  necessary,*  were,  no  doubt,  relieved  by  Friends 
of  less  conspicuous  character;  and  there  is  evidence 
of  this,  for  the  cases  must  have  been  very  numeroua 

John  Bellers,  a  Friend  of  whom  no  mention  occurs 
in' the  published  eto^y  history  of  the  Society,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first,  in  1696,  to  make  known  his 
views  of  the  national  requirements,  and  it  seems  tfcat 
he  took  much  paias  to  interest  Friends  in  the  mih|eet 
His  published  pfons  comprehend -a  species  of  aggre- 
gation of  old  and  young  to  be  employed  in  one  esta*- 
blishment  or  concern,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  cfillege 
which  should  include  in  its  scope  of  edneataon,  t£e 
children  of  those  in  -^ood  circumstances  ^  in  all  lan- 
guages and  learning;  but  who  were  tdso  "to  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefit  of  occupation  tyf  the  hands.  In 
the  records  of  the  iastitutton  presently  to  be  notioed^ 
this  idea  seems  to  hare  been  kept  in  view,  but  not 
acted  upon,  as  one  means  of  aid  to  t^e  general  object 
These  plans  are  rather  largely  noticed  by  the  esti- 
mable writer  of  the  first  paper  (1838)  cf  FViendt' 
Educational  Sooiety,  who  acknowledged  tiiat  he 
thoroughly  differed  from  John  Bellen.  Incidentally 
it  occurs  to  the  present  writer,  that  aomethiBg  liks 
it  has  been  carried  out  during  ^e  present  century  by 
Fellenburg.  at  Hofroyl. 

Charles  Marshall,  a  native  of  JBriatol,  who  was  eariy 
convinced  of  the  Trudi  as  professed  by  Friends,  imd 
who  laboured  much  in  the  ministry,  settled  ia  Lon- 
don, after  having  endured  a  long  imprisoninent  in 
the  Fleet  prison  for  refosinc  payment  of  tithes,  in- 
curred during  the  residence  of  his  family  in  Wiltshire, 
in  which  county  they  lived  a  few  yean.  By  one 
Friend  he  is  described  as  having  .much  Christian  ex- 
perience and  possessing  ability  in  medicine,  though 
himself  only  modestly  says,  ''I  was  much  concerned 
for  the  sick.*'  In  the  account  of  his  last  illness  (1693, 
second  Part  of  Piety  Promoted),  *'  he  pressed  that  a 
great  regard  might  be  had  of  the  poor,  and  that  some 
way  might  be  found  for  their  employment;  often 
saying  to  this  effect,  that,  in  an  inexpressible  manner, 
he  felt  their  suffering  by  reason  of  their  poverty." 
He  was  a  Friend  much  beloved  and  of  good  judgment, 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  wish  in  this  particular  took 
the  greater  hold  of  Friends  in  consequence,  and  the 
more  readily  decided  their  acquiesence  to  some  extent 
in  J.  Bellers'  plans.  As  Friends  of  Bristol  cherished 
their  love  to  C.  Marshall,  tind  gave  forth  a  testimony 
concerning  him,  it  is  reaaonabte  to  suppose  tlint  tbey 
were  in  like  manner  influenced  to  a  similar  effort 
about  the  same  time  as  Friends  of  London,  and  which 
the  writer  has  learned  was  also  an  adoption,  to  soma 
extent,  of  the  plans  of  J.  Bellers.  Their  "  workhouse  * 
did  (and  probably  now  does)  accommodate,  as  alms- 
rooms,  several  poor  Friends.  Some  of  the  working- 
gear  is  said  to  remain  on  the  premises,  and  was  fot^ 
merly  (it  is  likely)  used  in  connection  with  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

The  subject  also  interested  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  London,  a  mintite  of  the  Qnnrteriy 
Meeting,  under  date  1699,  notices  the  receipt  of  a 
paper,  datetl  30th  of  4th  Month,  from  the  Friends  ap- 
pointed by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  John 
BelleiV  proposals  **  about  employment  of  the  poor  and 
education  of  the  youth;"  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
directed  its  Monthly  Meetings  "toappointtwo  FViends 
in  ^  each  *^  to  take  account  what  Fnends  are  willing 
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te  help  forward  so  good  a  work,  and  what  gam  they 
would  contribute  toward  it. 

The  subject  was  kept  alive,  and  a  careM  inquiry 
in9titated  \  the  result  showed  that  there  were  in  the 
six  Monthly  Meetings  of  London,  I8i  ased  people, 
most  of  them  capable  of  work;  and  47  chudien,  most 
of  them  fit  to  pot  to  somekind  of  business.  A  serious 
exigency  was  thus  rendered  manifest — numerotis  ob- 
jects* for  aid  who  yet  eould  do  a  little  to  help  them- 
selves;, but  whom  it  was  important  not  to  allow  to 
degenerate  into  abject  dependence ;  and  this  view  of 
the  subject  seems,  in  the  fint  instance,,  to  have  had  the 
stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  Friends. 

An  address  setting  forth  the  case  of  these  poor  aged 
Friends  and  poor  children,  dated  Idth  of  6th  Month, 
1701,  and  signed  by  ten  Friends,  was  issued  by  direo- 
Hou  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  urging  the  desirable- 
ness of  an  establishment  to  provide  employment  for 
them;  and  they  add  the  expression  of  their  belief 
that  it  maybe  of  service  and  benefit  to  the  succeeding 
generations,  and  a  testimony  of  Friends'  care  and 
sympathy  with  their  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
their  offspring.  In  a  later  minute  or  address,  they 
allude  to  it  also  as  one  means  of  care  for  those  not 
able  to  work,  and  they  estimate  the  sum  of  £2000  as 
desirable  to  be  raised. 

This,  it  is  likely,  was  felt  to  be  a  large  effort.  Tlie 
subscription  seems  to  have  l)een  heartily  proceeded 
with,  atthous^h  it  reached  but  ^£1888,  which  was  paid 
in  four  instalments. 

On  the  determination  thus  to  proceed,  a  committee 
consisting  of  thirty  Friends  was  organized,  who  met, 
in  general,  pretty  often  and  numerously,  and  employed 
themselves  in  furtherances  of  the  object,  looking  out 
a  suitable  place,  devising  plans  of  employment^  and 
anticipating  the  general  requirements.  On  the  26th 
of  10th  Month,  of  the  same  year,  the  committee 
record  thus:  "The  Friends  appointed  for  viewing 
the  house  in  Clerkenwell,  did  accordingly  go  and  view 
the  same,  and  do  well  approve  of  its  beiug  a  very  pro- 
per and  convenient  house;  the  taking  thereof  ana  in- 
specting into  the  title,  by  advising  with  counsel,  is 
left  to  John  Edge,  Bichard  Hawkins,  and  Joseph 
Grove,  or  any  two  of  them ;  John  Hopes  and  John 
Belters  are  desired  to  assist,**  The  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, occurring  just  afterwards,  approved  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  business  of  the  conveyance  and  obtaining  pos- 
session seems  to  have  been  effected  within  two  mouths. 
On  tho  premises,  which  were  held  by  lease  under  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  there  was  a 
remaining  term  of  about  thirty-four  years,  for  whieh 
about  j£130  were  paid.  It  was  liable  to  a  rent  of  JB30 
per  annum.  About  j6280  were  expended  for  necessary 
fittings  and  additions. 

Meantime,  the  committee  were  attentive  to  the 
needful  arrangements.  The  premises  were  ready  in 
about  three  months,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  now 
occurring,  some  Friends  were  instructed  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  proceeding.  The  choice  of  a  steward 
seems  not  to  have  been  decided  until  the  29th  of  4th 
Month,  1702;  and  although  the  minute»do  not  specify 
the  day  of  reception  of  inmates,  it  must  have  been 
very  near  this  date. 

Although  so  large  a  number  as  187  were  ascertained 
to  have  been  objects  of  attention  and  of  more  or  less 
sympathy,  it  seems  that  only  thirty-two  was  the  num* 
mr  receivccL  By  a  marginal  note  to  the  address  first 
issued,  and  by  subseauent  minutes,  many  more  seem 
to  have  been  expeote<L  The  records  of  the  committee, 
and  aoommon-place  book  of  one  of  the  early  stewards, 
f^ow  that  some  few  of  the  poor,  both  old  and  young, 
had  degenerated  into  much  neglect  and  lowness,  com* 
paring,  it  is  likely,  with  others  not  of  our  Society  in 


the  same  sphere  of  life;  and,  but  for  such  a  provisioxi 
as  this  institution,  such  a  state  of  things  must  have 
further  spread!  Those  who  had  relations  disposed  to 
care  for  them,  most  likely  preferred  a  little  pecuniary 
help,  and  to  remain  out  yet  even  such  weit-diaposed 
relatives  must  probably  liave  been  sensible  of  some 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  from  the  knowledge  that 
an  ultimate  provision  existed  Others,,  it  is  likely 
objected  to  that  gentle  restraint  essential  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  every  well-regulated  establishment,  as  well 
as  to  other  wholesome  regulations.  But  most  of  the 
aged  inmates  were,  it  seems,  content  and  thankful. 
As  to  their  labour,  though  it  turned  to  but  little  pro- 
fity  so  that,  in  not  many  years,  the  institution  might 
become,  at  times,  almost  an  hospital,  yet,  but  for 
employment,  the  discipline  could  hardly  have  been 
sustained. 

With  respect  to  the  children,  boys  were  received  in 
1703,  and  girls  in  1704;  who.  together  with  employ- 
men^  were  instructed  according  to  the  intellectual 
estimate  of  that  period,  which  in  course  of  time  was 
improved.    They  were  received  at  the  age  of  7  years, 
sometimies  under.    In  both  the  items,  weir  instruc- 
tion turned  to  good  account,  and  their  earnings  are 
recorded  to  have  been  equal  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected.     The  average  number  of  children  of  both 
sexes  was  probably  about  forty.    A  minute  of  26th 
of  8th  Month,  170^  is- thus  worded:  **  Whereas  Tacey 
Sowle  sent  into  this  house  a  large  Bible  for  the  use 
of  Friends,  Henry  Gk>kloey  and  Daniel  Quare  are  de- 
sired to  acquaint  her  that  Friends  aeoept  it  as  a  token 
of  her  love  very  kindly."      A  regulation,  daily  to 
collect  the  £unily  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, was  early  adopted,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was 
deemed  requisite  that  one  of  the  rooms  should  be 
fitted  up  to  hold  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day 
mornings,  and  on  Fifth  days;  before  doing  which,  the 
"  Morning  Meeting  "  was  consulted.    Attendance  at 
the  Peel  Meeting  was  promoted  at  other  times.     That 
this  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  family  an- 
swered the  desired  end,  we  may  infer  from  a  letter  or 
epistle  which  the  steward  records,  as  addressed  by  a 
number  of  the  aged  inmates  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
It  is  dated  10th  Month,  1713,  and  signed  by  ten  men 
and  ten  women,  in  which  they  express  themselves  in 
thankful  terms  for  a  provision  in  thei^old  age,  and 
their  relief  from  cares  and  difficulties;  also  setting  forth 
many  of  their  comforts,  and  not  the  least,  in  these 
words  following:  *'  Also  here  are  two  meetings  a-week, 
First-days  and  Fifth-days  in  the  mornings,  which  is 
a  great  privilege  and  benefit  to  our  fanuly,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  aged ;  and  is  of  service  to  straugei-s 
that  frequently  come  to  our  meetings,  we  beiug  well 
visited  by  public  Friends.**  *    They  also  express  a  de- 
sire for  the  Quarterly  Meetings  encouragement,  to 
continue  its  favours  to  themselves,  and  such  others 
as  hereafter  age  and  sickness  may  bring  into  such  a 
necessitous  condition. 

About  two  years  before  the  date  of  the  letter  just 
noticed,  the  committee  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  efficient  steward,  who  {^pears  to  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  various  difficulties  which  he 
records ;  and,  with  his  wife,  to  have  sustained  their 
position  reputably  and  kindly.  His  decease  oc- 
curred about  1737,  after  (apparently)  twenty-six 
years'  service. 

That  the  institution  was  intei^esting  to  Friends  in 
London  is  obvious,  not  only  from  the  encouraging 
number  of  bequests  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  but 
by  the  appointment  to  its  committee  of  Friends  of 
influence  in  the  society.  At  the  time  above  men- 
tioned, it  seems  to  have  been  usual  annually  to  report 
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ita  state  to  the  Qaarterlj  Meeting;  which,  in  a  docu- 
mentary  form,  appears  to  have  oeen  all  the  stated 
publicity  usually  given  to  Friends. 

The  sum  required  to  be  paid  as  maintenance  for 
the  aged  was,  as  a  general  rale,  3c  per  week,  and  for 
the  children  Is,  per  week.  The  latter  to  be  provided 
by  the  Monthly  Meetings  with  clothing;  and  they  also 
had  to  pay  40#.  as  an  entrance  fee.  The  old  people 
were  to  bring  what  furniture  they  possessed,  ana  their 
working  tools;  and  it  was  repeatedly  desired,  that 
such  as  iiad  a  little  remaining  ability  for  labour  would 
offer  themselves,  and  for  these  there  was  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  terms.  Some  few  old  Friends  of 
very  small  i*esources,  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to 
come  in  as  boarders.  The  following  is  a  little  account 
of  the  old  people's  employment  in  1708,  except  three,* 
of  whom  not  any  thing  specified : — viz.,  15  men  and 
20  women;  many  were  70  years  of  age  or  more, 
scarcely  one  under  60,  a  few  over  80,  and  one  aged 
85,  perhaps  an  old  sailor. 


1  openod  nnd  ent  "junk*' 
(juak  being  ship»'  old  cor- 
dage), 

12  picked  oakum  (the  term 
IV  hen  such  old  cord  is  re- 
duced back  into  thread), 

2  spun  thread, 
8  spun  silk, 


3  spun  and  carded  cotton, 

1  **  Sompster  "  or  semp- 
stress, 

1  Knitting, 

1  Washer  and  getter  up  of 
clothes, 

1  8hoemakin<|f, 


1  "Botcher,' 

1  "Does  something." 

One  other  employment  was  the  reception  of  public 
Friends'  horses,  as  there  was  stabling,  and  even  grnss 
convenient.  These  were  at  the  charge  of  the  Six 
Weeks*  Meeting,  which  defiTiyed  some  expenses  in 
common. 

There  was  accommodation  for  a  larger  number  to 
work.  Not  being  fully  taken  advantage  of,  there 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  a  larger  average  cost 
or  outlay,  but  there  appears  to  haVe  been  mostly  a 
sufficient  resource  of  empk)yment,  or  means  of  disposal 
of  what  goods  might  be  made  up.  And  this  partial 
failure  brought  the  committee  into  some  care,  while 
they  yet  felt  encouraged  by  the  general  aspect  of  the 
establishment.  An  excess,  therefore,  of  expenditure 
induced  an  effort  to  revive  the  interest  in  its  favour, 
and  an  application  was  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  1712,  to  promote  another  sub- 
scription, those  who  had  not  formerly  contributed  be- 
ing particularly  alluded  to.  The  amount  thus  raised 
was  X437.  As  a  motive  to  the  contributors,  it  was 
proposed  to  invest  this  subscription,  in  order  to  rea- 
lize an  assurance  of  some  constantly  reliable  resource. 
This  seemed  to  suit  the  views  of  that  period,  and  pro- 
bably was  one  means  of  promoting  those  investments, 
with  which  we  (in  London)  have  been  familiar,  but 
which  we  are  now  (1856)  inclined  to  relax.  The  two 
subscriptions  of  1701-2  and  1712-13  were  all  that 
were  called  for  during  more  than  fifty  years,  as  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  revived  until  1754. 

The  writer's  object  is  to.  give  the  early  history  of 
the  institution,  as  supplying  a  want  which  was  fully  re- 
cognized at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
where,  besides  a  rather  low  estimate  of  intellectual 
requirement,  there  were  legal  obstructt9ns  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools;  but  he  does  not  propose  to 
follow  out  the  subsequent  course  of  the  institution, 
other  than  as  a  '* workhouse"  also.  In  estMishiiig 
it,  the  committee  record  on  the  30th  of  4th  month, 
1701— *»  The  opinion  of  Northey  and  King  taken,  that 
Friends  may  employ  their  poor  with  safety;"  yet  it 
seems  that  at  first  some  satisfaction  was  also  needed 


•  pf  the  three  thus  alluded  to  the  memorandum  is  "gone 
out,"  perhaps  for  the  daj  when  the  account  Was  taken. 


to  tiie  parish  in  which  the  workhouse  was  established, 
that  the  parochial  settlement  of  the  inmates  should 
be  ascertained  and  defined. 

When  duty  clearly  pointed  out,  Friends  seem  to 
have  been  unhesitating  in  respect  to  the  keeping  of 
schools,  although  it  is  well  known  the  law  was  some- 
times construed  adversely  toward  some  who  were  so 
engaged.  The  apathy  of  that  period  respectin.i^  edu- 
cation was  thus  no  doubt  increased ;  and  if  it  did  not 
influence  Friends,  they  seem  to  have  been  then  mostly 
satisfied  with  what  we  now  deegi  rather  slender 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  girls 
of  the.  institution  were  taught  only  by  the  school- 
master ;  but  some  pains  were  taken  to  employ  them 
separately  from  the  boys ;  and,  at  one  time,  in  spin- 
ning, which,  when  discontintied,  the  steward  records 
that  their  health  was  not  so  good.  Eventually  a  school- 
mistress was  engaged,  and  needlework  at  all  times, 
we  may  suppose,  attended  to,  was  once  taught  with 
considerable  exactness.  This,  as  it  was  considered 
unfitting  for  domestic  labour  was  rather  checked,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  chosen  as  a  maintenance ; 
but  useful  plain  work,  adapted  to  the  future  probable 
destination  of  the  girls  was. cordially  approved.  It 
should  not  be  omitt^  that  in  the  early  and  subsequent 
periods  of  its  course,  the  committee  of  the  institu- 
tion repeatedly  invited  the  co-operation  of  women 
Friends. 

It  may  now  suffice  to  mention  that  the  institution 
continued  until  1786  or  thereabouts,  where  it  was 
originally  established,  when  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  children  was  removed  to  the  Islington 
Road,  and  employment  was  not  entirely  abandoned, 
as  a  part  of  the  system,  until  a  few  ^ears  later.  En- 
dowments for  apprentice  fees,  gratuities  after  fiuthfal 
servitude,  for  marriage  portions,  and  also  for  firenend 
purposes,  either  by  donations  or  legacies,  cousiderably 
encouraged  those  on  whom  the  successive  care  of  the 
institution  devolved.  At  a  rather  early  period  the 
number  of  the  committee  was  reduced  to  18,  and 
many  regulations  made  that  have  undergone  but 
small  alteration  since.  The  elderly  friends,  or  such 
as  survived,  were,  for  a  few  years  after  leaving  Cler- 
kenwell,  accommodated  at  Flaistow,  but  they  again 
joined  that  establishment  in  which  the  children  were 
cared  for.  In  1811  they  were  separated  wholly  from 
it  In  1825,  after  rather  less  than  forty  years  exis- 
tence at  the  Islington  Road,  the  establishment  for  the 
children  was  removed  to  Croydon. 

[Should  any  one  incline  to  amplify  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  the  information  contained  in 
the  published  account  of  1754  may  be  consulted,  and 
the  following  interesting  incidents  traced  out,  if  per- 
mitted by  those  to  whom  the  records  belong :  viz., 
renewal  of  the  lease  at  Clerkenwell,  probably  between 
1730  and  1736.    The  disposal,  as  appears,  somewhat 
advantageously,  of  those  premises,  about  1784.    The 
steps  concluded  upon,  in  removing  the  institution 
therefrom  to  the  Islington  (or  St  John  Street)  Bead, 
on  which  the  minutes  of  the  committee  throw  little 
light;  most  likely  those  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  are 
ample.    As  also  must  be  the  case  in  respect  to  antho- 
rizing  a  subscription  by  annuities  of  about  £2800, 
but  whether  any  other  mode  of  contribution,  baa  to 
be  ascertained.    A  report-,  early  in  1810,  relative  to 
the  Six  Week's  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly  Meetins,  re- 
oommending  severance  of  connection  of  the  Bcnool 
and  workhouse  with  the  former,  on  which  ensued  the  i 
remodelling  of  the  school  about  midsummer,  1811; 
several  minutes  antecedent  to  which  will  probably  be  , 
found.     In  like  manner,  perhaps,  between  1822  and 
1825,  prior  to  removal  of  the  scuool  to  Croydon.] 
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THE  FRIENDS'  MEETING-HOUSE,  DIRMINOHAM. 

Wb  have  lately  noticed  in  the  Gazette  several  addi- 
tions to  our  public  edifices,  but  have  hitherto  omitted 
to  mention  the  building  recently  erected  as  a  meet- 
ing-house bj  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  omis- 
sion has  occurred  from  the  circumstance  of  the  new 
meeting-house  being  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
one,  and  almost  entirely  hidden  from  view ;  conse- 
quently, until  latelv,  when  we  happened  to  observe  the 
roof  of  a  large  building  peering  above  the  others,  we 
were  not  aware  of  its  existence.  "We  have  paid  a  visit 
to  the  edifice ;  and  as  we  understand  that  the  Society 
used  it  yesterday  (Sunday)  for  the  first  time  for  pub- 
lic worship,  the  present  is  perhaps  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  aescribe  it. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Society  of  Friends  object  to 
highly  ornamented  buildings  for  religious  purposes, 
and  the  architect  has,  therefore,  been  compelled  to 
select  as  plain  a  style  as  could  possibly  be  adopted, 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  architectural 
character.    The  style  adopted  is  Italian  of  the  sim- 

Elest  description.  The  materials  employed  are  red 
rick,  with  Darley  Dale  stone  dressings,  and  in  the 
principal  front  there  is  a  handsome  massive  stone 
portico.  The  building  comprises  a  meeting-house,  54 
feet  bv  44  feet,  and  30  feet  high,  with  galleries  along 
the  sides  and  at  one  end ;  a  lecture-room,  46  feet  by 
29  feet,  and  17  feet  6  inches  high ;  library  and  cloak- 
room, and  other  apartments. 

As  we  observed  above,  the  characteristic  of  the  So- 
ciety— the  greatest  simplicity — has  evidently  been 
the  predominant  idea  in  the  design,  but  the  wnole  of 
the  buildings  and  fittings  are  of  the  most  sulmtantial 
description,  and  throughout  thei'e  is  a  beautiful  har- 
mony in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  parts,  and 
in  the  general  character  of  the  edifice.    The  interior 
of  the  meetinff-house  has  a  very  pleasing  effect    The 
wood- work,  which  is  of  deal  and  yellow  pine,  is  stained 
and  higlily  varnished,  but  the  wainscotting,  the  fit- 
tings, or  seats,  and  the  ministers*  gallery  in  the  lower 
part  or  body  of  the  meeting-house,  are  French  po- 
lished.   We  regard  this  as  a  great  improvement.    It 
has  been  adopted  to  obviate  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  has  too  often  arisen  from  the  use  of  varnish  in 
places  of  worship.    Part  of  the  woodwork  of  the  seats 
is  of  American  birch,  and  the  seats  on  the  ladies'  side 
of  the  room  are  covered  witli  fawn-coloured  cushions. 
The  gfalleiy  fronts,  and  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling, 
are  filled  in  with  ornamental  iron- work  in  imitation  of 
bronze ;  in  other  respects,  with  slight  exceptions — 
namely,  the  coniice  and  panelling  of  the  ceiling,  and 
the  pilasters  at  the  end  over  the  ministers'  gallery— 
the  interior  is  perfectly  plain.    Notwithstanding  this 
plainness,  the  architect  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
the  room  an  air  of  comfort.    This  effect  is  perhaps 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  on  each 
side,  above  and  under  the  galleries,  being  filled  with 
ground  glass  in  large  plates. 

We  understand  that  particular  care  has  been  taken 
in  two  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with 
public  buildings,  namely,  the  ventilation  and  heating. 
The  latter  has  been  carried  out  upon  the  principle 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Sylvester,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgkin,  of  this 
town.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  plan  adopted  are  as 
follow:— The  basement  under  the  whole  of  the  meet- 
ing-house is  used  as  a  cold-air  chamber,  and  the  air 
admitted  into  the  interior,  both  winter  and  summer, 
peaaes  through  the  apparatus,  its  temperature  being 
rnmased  or  decnuised  as  may  be  required.  The  sup- 
ply of  hot  or  cold  air  is  regulated  by  sliding  ventila- 
tors in  the  floor  of  the  aisles,  the  vitiated  air  being 
carried  off  by  ventilatoni  in  the  main  ceiling  and  un- 
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der  the  galleries,  regulated  by  valves  connected  with 
the  horizontal  flues,  which  communicate  with  an  ex- 
traction-shaft rising  a  considerable  height  above  the 
apex  of  the  roof.  The  gas-fittings  throughout  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ratcliff,  of  St  Paul's  Square. 

It  is  proposed  to  approach  the  building  by  a  covered 
way,  entered  from  a  gateway  next  Bull  Street,  reced- 
ing from  the  line  of  the  street  by  two  large  canted 
comere.  The  old  meeting-house  is  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  the  site  has  been  sold,  and  will,  we  tinder- 
stand,  be  covered  with  firat^lass  buildings,  which,  we 
hope,  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  this  part  of 
Bull  Street  one  of  the  best  situlitions  for  shops  and 
other  buildings  of  a  similar  character. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  Thomson 
Plevins,  and  have  been  erected,  under  his  superin- 
tendence by  Mr.  John  Cresswell.  The  whole  reflects 
very  great  credit  on  the  architect;  and  we  think  the 
Society  of  Friends  may  congratulate  themselves  upon 
possessing  a  place  of  worship  which,  if  not  so  orna- 
mental as  othera  of  our  pubhc  buildings,  is  certainly 
inferior  to  none  in  substantial  character,  and  in  the 
general  harmony  of  its  appearance,  proportion,  and 
details. — Aris'i  nirmiiigham  Gcuelte,  Jan,  26, 1657. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  POLISH  MIND.  By  Colonel  J. 
Prztiemski,  Member  of  the  Polish  HistoricM  Association 
of  London.    W.  and  F.  0.  Cash,  5,  Bishojisgate  Without. 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  cause  of  the  Poles. 


THE  LEEDS  JUVENILE  SERIES  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY 
TRACTS,  complete  in  One  Volume.  May  be  had  through 
any  Bookseller,  1357. 

This  juvenile  series  is  worthy  of  the  widest  patron- 
age of  the  Anti-slavery  public.  It  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  young,  and  we  warmly  desire 
that  ita  circulation  may  be  the  means,  under  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  down- 
trodden slave;  and  may  there  never  be  wanting,  those 
who  will  feel  impelled  to  labour  in  the  good  work 
of  emancipation,  until  the  whip,  and  the  chain,  and 
the  entire  paraphernalia  of  sUvery,  shall  be  banished 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  STRUGGLE. 
Bristol :  Thomas  Mattbkwb,  i4,  Broad  Quay. 

The  Mirror  may  be  had  for  one  penny,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  the  abolition  of  American  slavery, 
by  defeating  its  attempts  to  find  a  shelter  in  the  Bri- 
tish churches.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  and  to  the  friends  of  fireedom 
everywhere. 


UTDUOPATIIY— INFORMATION  FOR  MOTHERS. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tub  Bbxtuu  Frixnd. 
Dbar  Fbibkds,— a  friend  having  handed  me  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  on  the  subject  of  Hydropathy,  cut 
from  a  newspaper  column,  I  send  it  to  you,  hoping 
you  may  be  pleased  to  insert  it  in  your  forthcoming 
number.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  from  having 
proved  the  ef&cacy  of  the  treatment  in  my  own  fami- 
ly, with  real  benefit  even  in  old -standing  complaints, 
and  upon  which  the  Allopathic  treatment  produced  no 
satisfactory  result. 

The  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  much  pressed 
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i^on  the  attention  of  motbers;  as  children  in  their 
infaoej^  are  more  under  the  maternal  eye  than  any 
ether;  and  comfitAniB  inoideni  to  infants,  if  not  case- 
fiilly  watched  agaiuet  and  removed,  often  league  md 
eflbcte  behind,  which  very  frequently,  in  after  It^  are 
never  overcome.  I  refer  particnlarly  to  those  com- 
plaints which  usually  accompany  Teething. 

Wishing  the  Hydropathic  systmu  all  sncoeaB,  and 
tiiat  it  may  find  its  proper  place  in  every  domestic 
circle,  I  remain,  with  love,  yt)ar  sincere  friend,  a 
Header  of  your  valuable  journal  since  its  commence- 
ment, and 

A  MOTHER  OP  A  FAMILY .♦ 

^d  Month,  2ethy  1857. 

INFORMATION  FOR  MOTHERS. 

Most  of  the  complaints  of  childhood,  and  many  of 
those  in  mature  age,  first  manifest  themselves  in  some 
degree  of  feverisnness,  or  restlessness;  children  are 
particularly  so  during  teething,  and  the  wet  bandage 
la  admirably  adapted  to  remove  this  irritation  rapidly, 
and  prevent  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  dltiier 
to  the  bowels  or  the  head;  and  even  when  tiie  rest- 
less or  feverish  symptoms  are  the  forerunners  of  more 
serious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  others,  the 
wet  bandage  is  very  effectual  iu  moderating  their  vio- 
lence, and  either  removes  them  entirely  or  assists  na- 
tm*e  to  go  through  the  process  with  safety.  Take  a 
common  small  towel,  and  wet  from  six  to  nine  inches 
along  the  one  end,  wring  this  well,  and  make  it  into 
a  band,  having  two  ply  dry  and  one  ply  damp;  put 
this  with  the  wet  side  next  the  skin  round  the  body, 
and  pin  it  in  front  over  the  stomach,  and  renew  it 
again  while  the  occasion  for  it  lasts,  and  end  with 
bathing  the  parts.  It  may  be  changed  when  needful 
every  hour,  but  in  very  many  cases  one  application 
will  suffice  to  procure  sound  sleep,  and  thus  remove 
or  prevent  the  formation  of  serious  disease. 


RELIGIOUS  OVERSIGHT  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  TOU»0. 

To  the  EoiTOBs  o/Trk  BaiTisn  Fozsnd. 

EsTEEBfBD  Frienbs,— As  the  religious  oversight  and 
instruction  of  our  young  people  is  now  occupying 
the  serious  consideration  of  Friends,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts from  the  Yearly  Meetings'  Epistles,  of  1717 
and  1741,  as  indicating  the  views  of  our  predecessors 
on  this  important  subject  Your  readers  will  observe 
the  injunction  to  endeavour  *^  to  instruct  the  youth  in 
the  principle  of  truth  which  we  profess,"  and  if  this 
be  not  the  ^  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,"  of  our  eflrorts  for  the  restoration  of  our  religious 
Society  to  its  pristine  strength  and  beauty,  we  can- 
not expect  to  elicit  therefrom  strong  and  enduring 
results. — Your  iiincere  friend,  X. 

3d  MoiUh,  1857. 


"  As  touching  the  education  of  Friends'  children, 
for  which  this  Meeting  hath  often  found  a  concern^ 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  unto  you  the 
necessity  that  there  is  of  a  care  in  preserving  of  them 
in  plainness  of  speech  and  habit,  suitable  to  our  holy 
profession ;  and  also  that  no  opportunity  be  omitted, 
nor  any  endeavour  wanting,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principle  of  truth  which  we  profess ;  that  thereby 
they,  being  sensible  of  the  operation  thereof  in  them- 
selvess  may  find  not  only  their  spirits  softened  and 

•  See  Advertisement  of  Gilinoro  IliU  Establishment,  on 
another  page.— £i»i. 


tendered,  fit  to  receive  tlie  impression  of  the  Divine 
image,  bat  may  aLso  fh>m  tfaeuda  find  tibemaelves 
under  a  necessity  to  appear  dear  in  the  sevenJ 
branches  of  our  Christian  testimony.  And  as  this 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  them,  being  the  fhiits  of 
convictioOy  so  it  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  pvopa- 
gating  the  same  throughout  the  churches  of  Christ. 
And  there  being  times  and  seasons  wherein  their 
spirits  are,  more  than  at  others,  disposed  to  have 
those  things  impressed  upon  them,  so  we  desire  that 
all  parents,  and  others  concerned  in  the  oversight  of 
youth,  might  wait  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  know  them- 
selves divinely  qualified  for  that  service,  that  in  His 
wisdom  they  may  make  use  of  every  such  opportun- 
ity which  the  Lord  hath  put  into  their  haiidfl.** — 
Epistle,  1717. 

'^  And,  dear  friends,  we  earnestly  and  nrineipally 
recommend  you,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  nave  a  con- 
tinual regard  to  the  perpetual  CKiide  and  Director, 
which  our  Losd  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  hath  sent  in  his  name,  even  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  To  thU  the  primitive  church  in  the  ear- 
liest time  was  gathered,  by  this  were  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  baotized  into  one  body,  through  this  one 
Spirit  the  believers  had  access  to  Qod.  This  ^ve 
them  a  right  understanding,  of  the  things  of  God, 
and  it  was  this  that  supported  them  in  their  testi- 
mony against  th'b  corrupUons  of  the  world,  and  cave 
them  prevalence  over  the  powers  of  death  and  (&rk- 
ness.  But,  alas!  too  soon  did  a  disregard  to  this 
heavenly  Guide  and  Director  creep  in  amongst  those 
who  professed  the  Christian  name,  and  gradually 
introduced  a  grievous  and  almost  universal  apostasy 
from  the  primitive  glory  and  life  of  the  first  profes- 
sors of  that  holy  and  spiritual  religion.  Neverthe- 
,  less,  it  pleased  God,  after  a  long  and  dark  night,  to 
cause  the  light  of  the  gospel  day  a^n  to  dawn,  to 
restore  paths  to  walk  in,  to  revive  the  long-exploded 
doctrine  of  the  guidance  of  his  holy  Spirit,  and  to  lead 
the  observers  thereof  into  the  practice  of  the  like 
purity,  plainness,  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  by 
which  the  early  Christians  were  distinguished  from 
the  men  of  this  world.  By  closely  attending  to  the 
conduct  of  this  holy  Spirit  in  yourselves,  you  shall 
experience,  not  only  wisdom  to  know,  but  power  to 
perform,  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  God.  This  will  lead  you  out  of  the  pride  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  enable  you  to  become  fol- 
lower of  Christ  Jesus,  and  subject  to  his  yoke,  who 
was  himself  an  example  to  mankind  of  the  greatest 
meekness  and  humility. 

*'And,  dear  friends,  you  that  are  parents  of  chil- 
dren, be  careful  by  your  own  examples  to  %X9Sxl 
them  up  in  that  plainness  of  habit  and  speech  which 
becomes  the  profession  of  our  holy  religion,  and  by 
which  our  fiiithful  elders  were  eminently  distinguished. 
A  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  your 
families  may  tend  to  enforce  upon  the  minds  of  those 
under  your  care  the  imitation  of  such  your  examples, 
which  they  wiU  find  agreeable  to  many  of  the  pre- 
cepts therein  contained.  So  may  they  be  inured  to 
endure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  as  becometh 
followers  of  our  great  Lord  and  ^Master,  who  en- 
dared  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself** 
—Epistle,  1741. 

Thb  life  wfiicfa  is  imparted,  indeed,  ftx>m  a 
heavenly  influence,  is  alike  efficacioas  in  the  sc^itade 
of  the  desert  and  iu  the  fully  peopled  dly,  boi  which 
everywhere  demands  an  application  of  heart.  , 

You  should  do  as  the  good  woman  onoe  dtd,  when 
Satan  tempted  her,  and  wanted  to  diislnsa  hei^  that 
there  were  but  few  to  be  saved,  she  said  if  there  wen 
but  two  to  be  saved,  she  would  strive  to  be  one  of 
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TSSTIUONIALS   AT   A   DISCOUNT. 

Sbspicted  Fiubnds,— I  send  you  a  cut  from  a  Man- 
chester ps^r,  which  you  will  probably  deem  it  useful 
to  insert ;  giving,  as  it  does,  an  instance  of  declining 
worldly  kosBonr,  althoagh  well-merited,  on  tke  part 
of  oar  Jeyered  sad  ^ve&eiaye  friend: — 
*  ^  A  puliilic  neetiiig  was  recently  lie^d  in  ^te  Town 
Hall,  Dacrlington,  for  ttie  purpose  of  promoting  a  sub- 
scription for  a  testimonial  to  Edward  Pease,  &q., 
ninety  years  ef  age,  wko  Is  vegarded  as  the  father  of 
English  railways.  It  was  resoled  to  erect  a  bronee 
statue;  but  the  next  day  a  letter  was  reoeived  from 
Mr.  Pease,  stating  ^at  he  was  grateful  for  i^e  ex- 
preasiotts  of  esteem  which  had  b^  made  at  a  public 
meeting  (ef  i»^i^  he  was  net  prerionsly  aware),  'but 
Udded,  ^Zt  is  my  eaniecA;  wish  ^at  no  such  tesrtitnonial 
be  prepared,  or  further  th<mght  of.'  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  pMsent  an  address  to  him  from  the  town 
and  neignbatiHiood.'* — Manckeseer  EiPaminBr  and 
fPhneSy  <f  Mterch  11, 1867. — ^Yours  truly,        Anow. 

TOE  PBfiSEKT  CRISIS— TO RTHCOMIXG 

lELTSCTIONS. 

To  tke  lEocroBS  of  Tni  Bbitish  Tbikko. 

Rwyagway  FaimroB, — That  yenr  columns  should  be 
Made  a  nedhim  ibr  politieal  eotftroversy,  I  feel  to  be 
neitiMr  yrnir  vfuAi  nor  my  own;  bitt  t^e  present  ap- 
paan  to  me  to  be«  orins  of  no  ordinary  cbaatMter 
with  reference  to  the  forthcoming  eieotions ;  and  lam 
induced  now  to  ofler  these  few  remarks,  in  the  hope  of 
^tAining  the  views  of  those  who  are  better  able  t?h«& 
myseif  to  form  eorreet  conclosions. 

'I%e  advisers  of  the  crown,  eonirmry  to  their  usual 
cmmie  wiien  unable  to  carry  their  meastn^es,  still  re- 
tain office;  and  liie  appeal' which  they  now  make  to  the 
eonntry  (if  I  see  it  anght)  is,  as  to  whether  the  policy 
adopted  towards  China  be  a  eorreet  one  or  not  1  I 
imagine  Friends  are  quite  unanimous  in  sentiment 
tipon  the  point. 

Wftkk  referenee  to  the  cause  of  hostilitieB  with  these 
finfortnaate  people,  and  which  Lord  John  Bussell,  in 
ioB  recent  addrm  to  his  constituents,  truly  designates 
as  **  tihe  miserable  affair  of  the  ArroWj^  it  has  been 
contended  by  some  that  due  time  was  giv^n  to  Go- 
vernor Yeh  to  reply  to,  or  to  explain,  his  conduct  to 
the  Britnh  admiral.  Tfais  drcumstoaee,  however,  can 
he  no  justification  for  Friends,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  one 
^ofcfising  peace  principles,  to  sanction  such  a  course 
of  violence  by  again  supporting  those  who  voted  ia 
the  <3oVeminent  minority.  Do  we  not,  by  such  oon- 
dnet,  testify  our  approval  of  their  eligibility  to  re- 
•preeelit  usi 

TIte  late  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the 
HoTise  of  Lords,  denouncing  the  extreme  measni-es 
adopted  by  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  who,  in  punishing 
Yeh  for  obstinacy — an  innate  crime  with  the  Chiuese 
— baa  brought  upon  the  Government  of  England  the 
execrations  of  all  reflecting  minds. 

Oanvassing  is  now  going  vigorously  on  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  almost  every  a<»dress  by  candidates  to 
their  constituents,  the  fact  of  having  given  support  to 
tbe  pfresent  administration  is  made  a  stej^ping-stone, 
•or  urged  as  a  claim  to  support  in  the  forthcoming 
stmggle.  Can  we  do  thisi  Can  we  stand  forward 
and  give  our  votes  to  those  who  have  not  only  already 
approved  tbe  course  of  Government,  but  are  not  back- 
-wvrd  in  boasting  tliat  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so 
again? 

Now,  in  avoiding  ficylla  we  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing intoCharybdls ;  for  I  am  for  from  attributing  the 


minority  in  which  the  Government  finds  itself  to  a 
feeling  of  huAianity  prompting  its  opponents  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  defeat  the  War  policy*  The  desire  for 
place  has  ddhe  kiudi,  and  will  always  do  much,  to 
mar  the  measures  of  cabinets ;  and  the  question  now 
at  issue  is  not  whether  the  war  shall  be  carried  on, 
but  by  whom. 

Friends  are  invambly  looked  upon  as  supporters 
of  liberal  principles;  and  those  who  have  given  theit 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  will  not  fail  te  i^mind  us  of  the  danger  of 
sending  to  Parliament  those  who  declare  themselves 
satisfied  with  his  policy. 

I  am  aware  that  pledges  have  been  demanded  of 
some  candidates,  that  they  will  not,  if  elected,  defend 
tiie  courae  adopted  towards  China.  Now,  indepen- 
dent of  the  difficulty  such  pledges  may  place  member^ 
•under  (for  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  giving  such  un- 
conditionally, and  nny  other  would  be  valueless),  it  is 
at  once  a  contradiction  of  the  sentiments,  as.  embodied 
on  this  particular  oecasion,  in  most  of  the  addresses 
to  dectore.  The  specious  manner  in  which  such  ad- 
dresses are  got  up,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  please  all  with- 
out giving  ofience  to  any,  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  feel 
surprise  at.  The  party  is  anxious  for  parliamentary 
honours ;  but,  wlien  under  the  roof  of  the  House,  is  it 
likely  that  his  vote  will  be  influenced,  or  his  views 
restricted,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  pledge  ^iven  to 
half-a-dozen  of  his  constituents,  when  hal^a-thousand 
others  have  given  him  tiieir  support  under  an  im- 
pression that  ne  will,  at  the  beck  of  a  popular  minis- 
ter, be  found  supporting  the  red  banner  of  the  Go- 
vernment? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  write  uucharital)ly  of  any  one, 
but  the  matter  seems  to  me  of  serious  import ;  one  of 
the  greatest  principles  of  our  Society  is  involved  in 
it ;  and  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  sec  a  printed 
manifestation  of  our  views  presented  to  Lord  Pal  mer- 
ston, denouncing  the  war,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  massacre,  and  regretting  our  inability  to  talce  any 
other  than  a  neutral  course. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  perhaps  say,  "  What ! 
disenfranchise  ourselves  ?  Surely  it  does  not  require 
us  to  do  that  V  T  would  simply  ask  which  course  is 
best  to  adopt?  To  vote  for  the  party  out  of  power. 
whom  we  have  at  all  times  very  naturally  regarded 
witli  disti'ust ;  or  for  the  party  ra  power,  who,  from 
confidence  in  the  minister  (not  from  a  love  of  war,  as 
that  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined),  may  be  induced  to 
support  bis  measures  ? 

The  remote  cause  of  our  difficulties  with  China  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  trade  in  opium ;  a 
traffic,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  which  some  of  us 
at  home  have  eveiy-day  proofs  of.  And  while  such 
a  state  of  things  continues,  *'it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  must  come." 

Apologizing  for  this  long  trespass  on  your  columns, 
I  am  youi"s,  &c.,  T.  F. 

Maidstone,  2d  Month,  27^/i,  1857. 

When  the  regiments  on  their  way  to  Cliina  amve, 
there  will  be  10,000  soldiers  at  Hong  Kong.  Tliia  is, 
of  course,  independent  of  the  urmament  on  the  Chi- 
nese waters. 


PUNISnUENT  OF  DEATH. 

Crotdox,  iif ar  London,  7th  ofSd  Month,  1857. 
The  following  circular  letter  would  appear  to  have 
been  written  under  an  apprehension,  that  more  time 
would  elapse  before  a  general  election  than  has  siuce 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Hence  but  little,  we  presume, 
has  been  accomplished  in  followiog  up  the  suggestion 
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thrown  out  by  those  our  yeteran  friends  in  the  caoae 
of  humanity.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  give 
publicity  to  their  letter,  and  trust  the  friends  of  the 
abolition  of  the  gallows,  now  that  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  their  respective  candidates  is  afforded 
them,  will  not  fail  to  use  it  in  the  way  of  testing  the 
views  and  stimulating  the  zeal,  of  those  who  may  be- 
come their  representatiyes,  in  this  good  work. — [Eds. 


DsAR  Fribhds, — ^Although  we  are  not  political 
partijsans,  we  cannot  forget  that  occasionally  a  poli- 
tical crisis  is  found  to  be  the  opportunity  for  promot- 
ing a  right  legislative  measure  for  which,  during 
many  a  long  session,  our  toil  has  been  almost  in  vain. 

Some  of  us  can  remember,  that  it  was  at  such  a 
ci'isis  the  year  1830  witnessed  a  triumph  in  the  Com- 
mons—the vote  of  a  majority  for  mitigating  our 
penal  code — and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  the  then  executive  government.  That 
vote  put  au  end  to  judicial  bloodshed  for  the  crime  of 
forgery.  That  vote  also  became  the  banis  of  future 
operations,  successful  (as  thepr  proved,  under  the  Divine 
blessing),  to  an  extent  which  the  most  hopeful  had 
scarcely  expected,  but  we  then  had  the  help  of  some 
who  now  rest  from  their  labours. 

The  present  seems  not  very  unlike  the  crisis  of 
1830.  We  forbear  a  strict  comparison ;  but  we  believe 
(after  some  years  of  observation),  that  if  our  valued 
correspondents  and  coadjutors  will  only  apply  cU  this 
time  to  their  representatives,  more  legislative  progress 
will  be  made  in  further  amending  the  criminal  code, 
than  if  their  applications  are  postponed  to  the  bustle 
of  a  general  election,  or  till  after  another  House  of 
Commons  shall  have  been  assembled* 

The  penalty  of  death  js  now  inflicted,  it  is  true,  only 
in  the  case  of  murder.;  that  is  the  practice;  but  there 
are  seven  or  eight  other  offences  still  capital  by  law, 
and  of  so  grave  a  character,  that  its  infliction  might 
be  revived  if  public  indignation  onl^  happened  to  be 
sufficiently  excited,  as  it  was  in  one  mstance  not  long 
ago.  For  that  reason  we  advocate  its  repeal.  And 
we  ^o  further,  we  advocate  its  entire  abolition,  not  ex- 
oepUng  even  the  crime— the  dreadful  crime  of  murder. 

We  say  this,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  crimi- 
nals, but  in  order  that,  by  a  change  in  the  law,  mur- 
derers may  always  be  punished,  and  the  community 
be  better  protected  from  murder.  For  many  now 
escape  with  impunity*,  simply  because  they  are  tried 
under  a  capital  indictment.  We  are  not  unwilling  to 
meet  our  legislative  opponents  even  on  this  their 
own  ground — the  argument  of  mere  expediency. 

Perhaps,  overwhelmed  as  they  are  with  the  daily 
issue  of  papers,  too  numerous  for  any  man  closely 
to  examine,  much  less  to  read  —  perhaps  you  will 
find  your  representatives  are  not  aware  of  a  fact, 
which,  from  their  constititents  they  will  be  willing  to 
hear,  and  which  they  can  verify  by  turning  to  their 
own  copies  of  the  Home  Office  Tables,  we  mean  the 
simple  met,  that  the  denounced  penalty  of  the  scaffold 
secures,  on  the  average,  about  54  murderers  out  of 
every  100  from  any  punishment  whatever!  Here  is 
the  proof: — 

First.  Aa  to  offences  not  capitally  indictable; 
out  of  100  committals,  the  avei-nge  convic- 
tions are  

Secondly.  Out  ftf  169  ♦committals  for  murder 
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Total,       ... 
Deduct  cases  of  Insanitjr, 
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in  3  years,  ending  with  1805,  the  oonvictiona 
were  only  39,  bemg  at  the  rate  of  23  convic- 
tions in  the  100  committals,  avenge    .        .    23 

The  difference  is    54 

Can  anything  be  plainer  than  this?  Our  death- 
denouncing  law  secures  escape  for  54  murderers  on 
the^veroffe/ovkt  of  100  committals.  And  yet  our 
members  of  parliament  seem  ignorant  of  the  iut,  for 
they  continue  that  law  upon  the  statute-book !  Only 
think  of  some  380  (out  of  705  committals)  murderen 
turned  loose  on  society  within  the  last  (official)  ten 
years*  and  the  enooaragement  held  out  to  deeds  of 
violence.  e 

But)  possibly,  we  may  be  told  that  juries  do  not 
perform  their  duty.  Indeed  ?  Is  it  to  be  forgotten 
how  difficult  is  that  duty  to  a  conscientious  juryman  ? 
But  this  question  was  well  wound  up,  in  oonyersatioa 
with  a  cabinet  minister,  by  our  late  dear  o^eagoe^ 
William  Allen,  when  he  exclaimed,  *^  An  irrevocable 
punishment  requires  an  infallible  judge!'*  The 
learned  author  of  Vacation  Thoughts,  has  cited  some 
Instances  of  this  fallibility  of  human  tribunals.  We 
could  have  told  him  of  some  others  falling  within  our 
own  knowledge.  But  on  this  painful  aspect  of  the 
subject  we  will  not  now  longer  dwell,  only  remarking, 
that  it  demonstrates,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  inejrpediency 
of  the  penalty.  Let  us,  however,  strongly  urge  on  Jl 
our  fr tends  the  important  use  that  may  iiow  he  made 
of  that  vcUuable  pamphletf  if  candidates  for  parliament 
will  condesoena  to  peruse  it,  as  many  wul,  with  the 
attention  which  it  deserves^  when  they  receive  it  direct 
from  their  cofistittients. 

Begarding  the  verdicts  of  juries,  some  have  ffone 
so  far  as  to  intimate  a  wish  that  the  law  should  be 
assimilated  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  a  majority 
of  the  jury  decides  upon  the  life  of  man.  Can  sudh 
a  suggestion  be  made  in  earnest^  in  the  face  of  an 
occurrence  fatally  consummated  within  the  last  ux 
weeks  on  the  other  side  the  Tweed  ?  Here  is  the 
substance  of  a  private  letter,  which  may  be  relied 
upon: — 

**  An  execution  has  just  taken  place  at  Linlithgow, 
ailer  a  lapse  of  so  many  [38]  years,  that  the  gallows 
had  been  destroyed  as  useless.  The  jury  had  con- 
victed only  by  a  majority,  but  in  their  verdict  had 
unanimoudv  recommended  mercy;  the  judges  [not 
English  judg^  received  the  verdict  but  refused  the 
mercy.  The  Home  Office,  when  petitioned,  declined 
to  interpose,  and  the  convict  denied  to  the  last  any 
consciousness  of  the  violence  he  had  committed  in  a 
drunken  brawl,  and  which  had  caused  the  deajth  of 
the  deceased.'' 

Though  not  so  active  as  when  we  wmre  younger, 
we  Shan,  strength  permitting,  willingly  co-operate 
with  our  distant  friends  in  promoting  this  national 
work.  FtraiBL  Bkoford, 

JCNIN  T.  BaRET. 


THE  MARRIAGE  QUEBTION. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tn  British  Frib?io. 

Dear  Friends,-- Your  eorrespondent  "R,"  in  advert- 
ing to  my  letter  on  the  above  subject,  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  your  periodical,  intimates  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  beg  the  question,  by  asking — What  is 
there  of  hardship  now,  raoi«  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  ]  I  must  remind  '*  R."  that  it  is  the  alleged  bard- 
ship  attending  disownment  for  marrying  "  vitalChria- 
tians"  if  he  will,  that  has  been  pre-eminently  pot 
forth  by  more  than  one  advocate  for  a  change^  as  a 
reason  why  that  change  was  desirable;  and  my  re- 
marks went  to  show,  that  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  procedure  of  the  Society  in  this  respect.    Judg- 
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in^,  however,  from  the  tenor  of  some  other  letters  on 
this  subject,  a  stranger  might  suppose  that  disown- 
ment  for  mairying  out  of  the  Society,  was  quite  a 
recent  regulation.  That  the  hardship  is  not  of  recent 
date,  is  evident  enough  even  from  *'  K.'  s  silence  on  this 
point;  and,  if  not  recent,  will  he  de^m  me  begging 
the  (question  if  I  say,  that  on  his  own  showing,  our 
marriage  regulations,  on  the  points  under  discussion, 
have,  from  their  first  establishment,  '*  worked  very 
unfavourably  for  the  church,  and  the  individuals  who 
have  been  affected  by  them ! "  Or,  if  not  from  the 
first,  from  what  period  then,  will  he  date  the  time 
.from  whence  these  regulations  worked  unfavourably? 

la  it  a  new  discoveiy,  I  would  ask,  this  un&vour- 
able  working  of  our  marriage  regulations  1  If  the 
alterations  in  the  Society's  rules  are  to  keep  pace  yrith 
modem  discoveries,  what  is  there  in  our  established 
usoses  that  will  in  time  remain  1  The  discovery  was 
made,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  impropriate 
•  and  other  tithes — the  former  may  now  be  paid.  The 
discovery  was  made,  that  grave-stones  were  not,  after 
all,  80  objectionable — ^Monthly  Meetings  are  now  at  li- 
berty to  erect  them.  The  discovery  was  made,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  discipline  that  provides 
for  the  dUownmeM  of  such  as  marry  first  cousins— first 
cousins  are  now  married  in  some  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  not  disowned.  Other  discoveries  have  been,  and 
•doabtless  will  be  made ;  and  thus,  unless  the  body  is 
fiivonred  to  see  the  drift  and  tendency  of  these  dis- 
coveries, resulting,  as  they  mainly  do,  from  a  funda- 
mental departure  very  imperfectly  understood  or  re- 
cognized, innovation  will  follow  innovation,  until  we 
shall  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  generality 
ofprofessors  of  the  Christian  name. 

Your  correspondent  '*  R*' avers,  that  I  treat  drunken- 
ness and  marriages  with  non-members  as  paiullel 
cases.  ^  True,  they  are  parallel,  so  fiir  as  tliat  disown- 
ment  in  both  is  sometimes  the  final  result;  not  paral- 
lel, however,  in  all  and  every  particuliu:,  as  "^  R."  would 
insinuate  my  meaning  to  l)c. 

Then  again,  ^  R."  duates  upon  the  hoping,  enduring, 
and  forgiviuff  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  drnnkara ;  contrasting  it  with  the  summary  mode 
of  proceeding  against  a  member  marrying  contrary 
to  tne  rules,  choosing  apparently  to  ignore  altogether 
the  13th  query. 

To  ascertain  our  dutv  as  a  Christian  chtkrch,  ''B.*' 
says,  T^e  must  try  this  subject  by  the  ^  standard  of  the 
New  Testament."  Will  he  point  out  the  chapter  and 
verse,  in  which  information  pertaining  to  this  particu- 
lar question  is  to  be  found  7  There  are  precepts  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  of  wide  and  extensive 
application ;  but  Friends  believe  that  the  same  spirit 
and  uower  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  has  pro- 
misea  to  be  with  His  church  in  all  ages;  and  *^JiP 
should  know,  that  for  a  Friend  to  appeal  to  his  fel- 
low-professors of  the  same  faith,  there  is  an  incon- 
gruity in  speaking  of  the  ''standard  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." He  ought  to  know,  that  Friends  profess  to  be 
guided'  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
as  its  assistance  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Lord's 
obedient  children ;  willing,  as  Barclay  declares,  that 
whatsoever  any  may  pretend  to,  that  does  not  cLceord 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  reckoned  and 
accounted  a  delusion. 

The  whole  question  appears  to  resolve  itself  into 
this : — Are  Friends  to  lend  the  sanction  of  their  dis- 
cipline to  what  are  termed  mixed  marriages  ?  That 
these  marriages  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  attended 
with  results  sadly  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  is  a  fiict  which  I  think  your 
correspondent  ''R."  will  not  deny;  but  then  he  endea- 
vours to  throw  the  odium  not  upon  the  act  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Society ! — 


charging  the  discipline,  as  if  it  was  the  alone  cause 
of  the  hurtful  consequences  which  frequently  ensue  to 
individuals  and  families,  and  being  apparently  unable 
to  see  that  the  least  harm  would  ensue  from  this 
"  unequal  yoking,'*  provided  that  such  marriages  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Society.  Again,  the  invi- 
dious task  of  judging  who  are,  and  who  are  not  '^  un- 
believers," is  thrown  upon  the  several  Monthly  Meet- 
ings ;  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  oversight 
of  their  members,  which  is  their  true  province,  they 
will  be  called  upon,  as  occasions  may  arise,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  those  of  other  denominations — ^a  prao- 
tica  altogetner  alien  to  the  discipline  of  the  Society. 

We  are  told  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  our 
rules  refer  mainly  to  ''those  professing  with  us ;"  so 
that  the  objection  as  to  any  difi^culty  in  judgment 
will,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated.  Bu^  I  would  ask, 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  '*  professing  with  us,"  if 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  non- 
member  so  professing  has,  in  truth,  witnessed  that 
change  whicn  is  the  result  of  obedience  to  the  Power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  inwardly  revealed,  and  which 
is  exhibited  in  a  consistent  life  and  conversation? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  Monthly  Meetings  from 
admitting  such  an  individual  into  membership,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  and  what  need  is  there,  in  a 
case  like  this^of  a  chance  in  our  marriage  regulations? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  non-member,  also  "profes- 
sing with  us,''  for  such  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase, 
doee  not  believe  in  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Divine  Inward  Teacher— the  Word  nigh  in  tiie  heart 
— ''professing  with  us,"  and  by  no. means  convinced 
of  tne  truth  of  many  of  our  doctrines — "  professing 
with  us,"  and  thinks  that  tithes,  and  those  called 
church  rates,  are  the  property  of  the  claimants,  and 
should  be  paid — "  protessing  with  us,"  and  considmv 
that  it  would  be  t^  advantage  were  the  Scriptures 
read  in  our  meetings  for  worahip — "  professing  wiUi 
us,*'  and  feeliuff  himself  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  lists, 
setting  at  nought  what  Friends  have  ever  meant  bv 

Elainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  exhi- 
iting  an  example  to  our  youth  of  mconsistency  in 
conduct,  and  disregard  of  our  testimonies — "  profes- 
sins  with  us,"  and  yet  amenable  to  no  discipline! 

will  '*B."  assert  that  for  a  Friend  to  marry  a  non- 
member  holding  the  views  referred  to  in  the  latter 
case,  '*  professing  with  us"  though  he  be,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  mixed  marriage— a  being  unequally 
yoked  ?  And  yet,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  he  de- 
sires that  these  mixed  maniages,  in  all  their  diversity, 
may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Society. — Yours,  ^. 
Zd  Month,  2let,  1857.  X.  X. 


THE  MARRIAOB  QUB8TI0K. 
To  ike  Eorroas  ^Thm  BaiTtsa  Fbishd. 

EsTEBMBD  Friends, — ^Your  correspondent  '^  R."  com- 
plains, in  your  last  number,  that  I  nave  not  done  him 
''justice  in  quoting  only  parts  of  sentences."  On  the 
contrary,  I  considered  that  I  had  &nderst«ted  rather 
than  overstated  the  case,  when  I  omitted  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  to  which  he  refers.  The  assertion 
that  'Hhe  affections  cannot  be  cireumseribed" — ^as  it 
stood  in  the  paragraph  under  oonsideration — is,  in 
itself,  an  absolute  one,  but  how  much  more  so  does  it 
become  when  it  is  stated  that  '^  experience  has  proved" 
it !  Now,  there  was  no  immediate  reference  ^  to  the 
fact  that  our  present  harsh  system  had  failed  in  pre- 
venting mixed  marriages;"  and,  perhaps,  in  looking 
at  it  affain,  *'  R"  will  see  that,  oven  under  his  own 
view  of  the  case,  the  sentence  required  some  qualifi- 
cation in  order  to  oonrey  his  meaning  clearly.  In 
the  way  in  which  the  question  was  stated,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  minister  to  youthful  minds  a  very  dangerous 
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sentiment,  and  one  wiiicli  it  is  of  grecU  importance  to 
counteract  on  religious  grounds. 

If  individuals  act  under  the  restraining  and  con- 
straining power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  exercise  of  the  oiscipliDe  towards  such  mem- 
bers, whether  as  regards  marriage  or  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  a  religious  life  and  conversation  consistent 
with  our  profession  as  Friends.  But  if  they  do  not 
submit  to  that  power,  and  faithfnUy  bear  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth  committed  to  us  as  a  people  to  up- 
hold, their  conduct  forms  a  valid  reason  why  the  dis- 
cipline, which  failed  to  restrain  them,  should  bear  its 
testimony  against  them. 

I  desire  to  write  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
courtesy,  whilst  endeavouring  to  advocate  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth ;  and  will  just  add,  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  anything  in  No.  IT.  of 
''Detached  Leaves,''  which  ''makes  it  appear"  that 
"E."  "  would  remove  all  restrictions  from  marrying 
out  of  our  Society.** — Your  &iend,  A.  A. 


THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editobs  o/Thk  British  Tuxxxm. 

Dear  Friends, — ^Much  &ult  i»  found  with  our  pre- 
sent marriage  regulations^  Would  it  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  substitute  any  so  uniform  and  impar- 
tial in  their  application  ? 

When  a  member  unites  with  one  not  in  member* 
ship,  he  knows  that  he  forfeits  that  claim;  very  varied 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  is  frequently 
done.  Friends  would  (it  is  believed)  bring  ivpon  them- 
selves great  difficulties^  were  they  to  alter  their  line  of 
condnct  The  discipline  would  beeenie  so  dogged, 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  do  that  for  whieh  it  was 
designed,  viz.,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  keep  the 
camp  clean,  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Ch  lurch. 

Many,  it  may  be  said  to  the  praise  of  Him  who 
seeks  out  his  sheep,  have  been  Drought  again  into 
unity  with  their  friende;  theee  not  despssing  the  day 
of  small  things,  have  become  prapared  to  &ke  their 
stand  in  faithfulness,  and  bear  the  burden  of  the  day. 

Why  should  it  be  made  easier  for  our  young  people, 
to  do  that  which  experience  has  proved  unfivvourable 
to  domestic  happiness  and  religious  growth  1  They 
whose  minds  are  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  cross, 
whereby  the  affections  are  circumscribed  and  the  de- 
sires limited,  find  that  there  is  no  fellowship  so  sweet, 
and  no  bond  so  strong  as  that  of  religiouB  unity. — 
Yours,  &C.        .  B. 

MEETING  FOR  StfrPBRIIfG^— ITS  CONSTITUTION 

AND  DUTIES. 

To  th4  Editobs  oftkg  BainsH  Fbiknd. 

Dear  FrienbS) — Different  views  having  prevailed  as 
to  the  extent  of  authority  given,  or  intended  to  be 
given,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1866,  to  its  commitr 
tee,  appointed  to  visit  and  confer  with  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  «  On  its  Constitution  and  Duties;'*  it  ap- 
pears that  various  subjects,  some  of  general,  and  others 
of  more  important  and  vital  interest,  and  ail  of  a  con- 
stitutional and  equitable  character,  were  not  entered 
upon.  It  therefore  seems  to  .be  a  religious  duty,  that 
Friends  throughout  Great  Britain,  should  give  their 
attention,  between  the  present  time,  and  the  coming 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  perusal  and  examination  of 
the  rules,  advices,  and  queries,  now  standing  in  the 
book  of  "  Rules  of  Discipline  and  Advices,"  printed 
in  1834,  to  see  how  for  they  can  be  amended. 

Also,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  members  of  the 
before-named  committee,  should  attend  the  last  sit- 


ting, for  drawing  up  and  completing  ita  report  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  next  ensuing. 

The  following  susgestions  and  remarks  are,  with 
sincere  desires  for  the  real  ben^t  of  the  Society  at 
lam,  offered,  in  the  interim,  to  its  serious  and  impar- 
tial consideration^  viz. : — 

The  designation  of  ''The  Meeting  £or  Sufferings" 
is  considered  by  many  not  strictly  truthful ;  and  in 
documents  and  addresses  presented  to  the  monarch, 
the  legislature  and  the  people  at  larc;e,  it  is  called 
^  The  Meeting  or  the  Committee  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Great  Britain,"  &c 

N.B. — ^The  Yearly  Meeting  in  Ireland  never  call 
theirs  ''The  Meeting  for  Sufferings." 

The  Representatives  thereto,  should  be  first  named, 
chosen,  or  elected,  at  everj  Monthly  Meeting,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  male  adult  members  thereto 
belonmng;  and  vacate  every  first,  second,  or  third 
year;  but  eligible  to  be  re-chosen,  if  needful,  or  thought 
to  be  more  desirable  than  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meetmg,  or  the  body  of  representa- 
tives, "to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,**  to  frame  the 
rules  of  attendance,  and  all  other  r^es,  according  to 
the  respective  circumstances,  and  appoint  its  commit- 
tees, sub-committees^  clerk,  and  assistant-clerk,  or 
derks,  &a 

To  form  for,  and  to  suggest  or  advise,  those  con- 
cerned, as  to  the  boundaries  of  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  their  union,  division,  or  alterations,  &c 

Elders,  overseei's,  clerks  and  assistant-clerks,  of 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  vacate  their 
respective  offices  the  first,  second,  or  third  year;  but 
ojien  to  be  re-appointed. 

To  consider  if  "the  Morning  Meeting"  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  of  London  might  not  suitablv,  and  with 
advantage  merge  into  and  be  joined  to  tne  Meetixig 
for  Sufferings,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  tha 
convening  of  women  Friends^t  a  joint  conforenoe,  to 
be  held  upon  the  subject  of  a  Friend  or  Friends^  going 
to  or  returning  to  foreign  parts,  and  on  other  re%ious 
account,  where  men  and  women  Friends  are  equally 
interested  or  concerned;  and  the  enlargement  of 
numbers  by  such  union  with  the  "Meeting,  for  Suf- 
ferings," might  prove  an  additional  guard  to  the 
Society  holding  firmly  to  the  faitii  and  doctrines  of 
the  gospel. 

To  take  the  oversight  or  direction  of  all  puhUc 
schools,  and  visit  them  once  a-year  by  deputation,  in 
conjunction  with  committees  appointed  by  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  or  Meetings  of  their  respective  locali- 
ties— the  classes  of  boys  and  girls  to.  be  visited  apart, 
and  by  those  of  their  own  sex. 

To  offer  a  visit  to  all  Friends*  privcUe  schools  at 
discretion. 

To  open  a  training  school  for  boys,  mosi  ccwefuUj/ 
selected,  to  acquire  therein  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  and  with  the  view  of  their  following  the 
profession  of  tutors,  both  public  and  private. 

The  lilte  school  for  girls;  and  thereby,  in  both 
cases,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  taaehersi,  not 
of  the  relimous  Society  of  Friends.' 

N.B. — ^The  Croydon  property  is  thought  to  be 
eligible  for  erecting,  or  for  adopting  thereon  such  «fL 
institution. 

To  consider  whether  Friends  mi|^ht  not  select  for 
themselves,  the  meeting  for  worship  they  prefer  at- 
tending, and  be  considered  members  thereof,  and  be 
so  recorded;  and  this  in  preference  to  tiie  present 
system  of  boundaries,  which  are  in  very  numerooB 
cases  inconvenient  to  observe,  inefficient^  and  much 
neglected,  also  being  often  most  imperfiectly  traced. 
In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  no  boundary  lines  are 
known  to  the  Society. 
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Ist.  In  lien  of  the  words  '^ftvoid  all  imbeooniing 
bc^vionr/*  it  is  proposed  either  to  leave  ont  those 
words,  or  replace  them  by  the  expression,  "and  do 
they  endeavour  to  hold  them  in  deep  j^everence  and 
solemnity.*' 

3d.  To  remove  to  the  advices  folio  1. 

4th.  To  <^ase  the  word  plainness  to  conaistency, 
as  a  more  descriptive  and  fitting  word. 

7th.  To  add  hurtful  before  sports,  and  omit  the  woi*d 
vain;  or  transfer  the  quexy  to  the  advioes  folios  1 
Mid  2. 

8fch.  To  add  ecdesiastical  before  the  word  tithes. 

9th.  To  omit  &e  word  '* privateers;"  none  being 
now  allowed,  as  contrary  to  law,  both  British  and 
foreign. 

l£th.  To  omit  or  alter  the  qnezy,  or  noUee  th^ 
matter  in  some  other  way ;  or  remove  to  the  advioes, 
&c,  where  it  might  be  referred  to  or  treated  more 
fally;  tonvincement  being  indefinite — not  saying  of 
what  or  in  whom,  whether  members  or  non-members. 

14th.  To  alter,  as  there  are  many  meetiiigB  too 
small,  and  some  not  even  admitting  of  one,  two,  or 
more ;  and  query  if  lists  of  monbers  should  not  be 
read  over  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  and  at  fixed 
times. 

15th.  To  transler  to  advioes. 

16th.  To  omit  or  transfer  to  advices,  if  at  all  need- 
ful ;  Friends  are  thought  to  be  no<  so  dishonourable 
as  to  require  the  query;  but  counsel  ma^  be  briefly 
given  in  the  advioes,  if  there  really  is  beUeved  to  l>e 
occasion  for  it. 

To  stead  the  "ad  vieas,**  either  in  one  or  two  separate 
lists,  and  at  one  or  two  distinct  times,  or  both  at  the 
same  sitting,  and  four  times  a-year,  or  every  quarter^ 
at  the  close  of,  or  immediately  after  a  First-day  morn- 
ing meeting,  where  they  will  be  heard  by  the  mem- 
bers at  large. 

TO   DS  INSERTED   IN  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LIST  OF 

HEETINOS. 

Names  of  Bepreseutatives  of  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
„'     of  Elders. 
M  Overseers. 

Clerks,  and  Assistuit.  Clerks,  of  MoAtUy 

and  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Trustees  of  the  Society*8  Property. 
Committee  of  Quarterly  Meetings  empow- 
ered to  give  leave  to  act  legally  against 
fraudulent  debtors,  when  n^dful. 
Clerk  and  Assistant-Clerk  of  Meeting  for 

SuSerings. 
Clerk  and  jDeputy-Clerk  of  the  Society  at 
large. 
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Catalogues  for  each, 
Quarterly  Meeting, 
first. 


Brief  desoriptiou  of  the  So- ^ 

ciety's  Becords,  General 

Prraerhr,    aad    Printed 

Boo]£S,ac. 

More  accommodation  at  head-quarters,  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  &a 

Clerk  of  Society  to  be  I'esident,  or  to  have  an  As- 
sistant-Clerk who  shall  be  resident  there. 

Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  get  our  leading  civil  asd 
religious  views,  or  some  of  them,  occasionally,  but 
briefly,  inserted  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  to 
correct  the  gross  ignorance  of  them,  whicn  prevails 
in  the  public  mind  generally,  from  the  higher  down 
to  Uie  lower  and  lowest  classes. 

As  the  Society  at  present  stands,  its  organization 
and  government  is  thought  by  many  Friends,  to  par- 
take in  a  large  degree  of  the  hierarchical  character, 
throughout  its  (]ifferent  grades  of  meetings — at  least 
there  appears  in  them  no  small  infusion  of  that  ele- 
ment, and  it  probably  may  have  arisen,  by  small  de- 


grees, almost  unperoeived,  over  a  long  period  of  per- 
haps one  to  nearly  two  centuries;  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  highly  desirable,  for  various  important 
reasons  which  could  be  assigned,  that  the  entire  Book 
of ''  Bules,  Discipline,  and  Advices,*'  printed  in  1834, 
should  be  afresh  revised,  corrected,  and  rendered  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  Society  of  the  present  day. 

Whilst  there  is  much  to  commend  in  the  labours  of 
Friends  for  the  good  of  the  community  (at  lai^ge),  in 
numerous  places,  and  in  some  more  especially;  yet 
may  it  not  be  justly  queried  whether  Friends  are  not, 
from  their  correct,  philanthropic, and  Christian  views, 
well  aduited,  rather  to  lead  the  way  in  the  various 
social  reK>rm8  required,  than  to  follow  in  it;  and  that 
the  Society  might,  with  much  propriety,  in  its  collective 
character,  promote,  b;/  remonstrance  and  suggestions  to 
ike  Government  and  to  the  public,  well-considered  re- 
medies for  the  extinction,  or  at  least  great  diminution 
of  the  abounding  evils,  such  as  the  following:— juve- 
nile destitution  and  depravity  —  the  extension  of 
school,  &c.,  education  among  the  class  of  such  juve- 
niles at  laree,  with  the  use  of  those  Scripture  lessons, 
on  which  all  men  are  agreed,  and  therefore  no  con- 
troversy in  teaching  them  could  arise — the  correction 
or  aup^nression  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  the  entire 
avoidance  of  all  ardent  spirits — ^the  annihilation  of 
street  and  road  beffging,  and  vagrancy  in  general — 
employment  found  for  the  resJly  necessitous,  either  at 
home  or  in  our  colonies,  as  every  idler  without  means 
of  subsistence,  is  a  real  burden  upon  the  nation — the 
further  reformation  of  prisons,  and  suitable  employ- 
ment for  the  convicted,  and  offered  also  to  the  uucon^ 
victed  and  nntried — say  mechanical,  horticultui^, 
and  affrieultural ; — to  join  those  of  other  Societies 
more  mely,  in  getting  ** Church-rates"  extinguished 
—  to  take  a  greater,  and  more  generally  an  active  in- 
terest in  conducting  banks  for  the  savings  of  the 
lower  and  working  classes  of  the  population,  great  in- 
justice having  bean  long  committed  on  the  depositors 
in  many  of  the  savings'-banks. 

With  the  present  and  inci*easing  facilities  and  free- 
dom of  action,  for  reformations  and  progi'ess,  which 
lie  before,  and  are  open  to  the  imperial  legislature, 
and  to  the  community  at  large,  at  this  eventful  and 
propitious  period,  is  it  not  most  important  to  endea- 
vour to  unite,  and  to  concentrate  the  moral  strength 
of  the  nation — civil  and  religious — in  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  correct  and  remove  the*  many  and  various 
debaung  and  degrading  evils,  which  bring  misery  and 
wretchedness  in  their  train,  and  which  so  generally 
prevail  in  these  favoured  Isles  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  might  be 
not  only  a  blessing  to  themselves,  but  indeed  a  great 
and  good  example  to  our  numerous  and  vast  posses- 
sions abroad,  and  it  may  be  humbly  and  reasonably 
hoped,  ultimately  to  all  mankind,  the  world  over  ? 

2istofdd  MoiUh,  1857.  W.  M.  C. 


The  unsuspecting  heart  forms  attachments  before 
reason  is  capable  of  judging  whether  the  objects  of 
them  are  such  as  are  qualified  to  make  it  happy ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  fatal  truth  is  not  discovered 
till  the  a&cUons  are  engaged  too  far  to  be  recalled, 
and  then  the  disappointment  must  prove  a  lasting 
sorrow. 

The  heart  which  is  merely  selfish,  must  over  be  in- 
capable of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  and  a  stranger  to 
all  the  joys  of  affection  and  benevolence;  without 
which  the  happiest  state  in  this  world  must  be  insipid, 
and  which  may  prove  the  source  of  many  pleasui*as, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  afllictiona*— ./tfne 
Bowdler, 
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Twelfth  Moxtii,  18*8. 
8lst.  Ja!tk,  wife  of  Thomas  Abb;|tt,  of  Trcston,  a  daughter ; 

"Who  was  osmod  Emily. 

First  Moktr,  1857. 
6th.  ScsANiTA.  wife  of  Samuel  Watson,  of  Tullow,  a  son;  who 

was  named  Samuel. 
11th.  At  Tamtock,  Louisa,  wife  of  David  Kollaway,  tailor 

and  draper,  a  son :  who  was  named  Alfred  Leloan. 
2l8t.   At  Coppenhall,  Cheshire,  Mart,  wife  of  Nathanael 

Worsdell,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Isabella  Helen. 

[Repeated,  Qwing  to  error  in  oopy  last  month.] 

Second  Montr,  1857. 
11  th.  At  Kdjrbaston,  Birmingham,  Margaret,  wife  of  William 

ilenry  Kvnns,  a  son :  who  was  named  i'hilip  Ilenry. 
Hth.  At  22,  Kcnyon  Terrace,  Birkenhead,  Deborah,  wife  of 

John  Thistlethwaite,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Mar- 
garet. 
19th.  At  Mere,  Wilts,  TIaxxaii  Plater,  wife  of  John  Farley 

Rutter,  solicitor,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Elisabeth 

Bearen. 
23d.  At  Ipswich.  Mart  Ann,  wife  of  Henry  Shewell  Cordor, 

a  daughter,  who  was  named  Marianne. 

Third  Month,  1857. 
2d.  Susanna,  wife  of  Joseph  Doyle,  of  Tullow,  a  daughter  ; 

who  was  named  Grace  Morton. 
5th.  At  7,  Sommerville  Place,  Glasgow,  Catiterinb.  wife  of 

James  Hodge,  tobacconist,  a  son ;  who  was  named  James. 
...  At  Wells,  Norfolk,  Mart  Ann,  wife  of  Joshua  Gales, 

merchant,  a  dausrbter;  who  was  named  Elizabeth. 
12th.  At  Leeds,  Mart  Anna,  wife  of  Isaac  Pickard,  a  daugh- 
ter ;  who  was  named  Emily. 
13th.  At  Bristol,  Mart,  wife  of  Isaac  Doll,  a  daughter. 
15th.  At  Linthorpe  Road,  Midllesbro',  Yorkshire.  An.v,  wife 

of  Thomas  Smith,  a  son;  who  was  named  Edwin. 

TnuiD  MoxTir,  1857. 

12th.  At  Stoke  Newington,  Richard  Betixoton  Shewell.  of 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  son  of  Joseph  Shewell,  of  Col- 
chester, to  Sophia  CoxsTAyoR,  oldest  daughter  of  Ilittson 
nlid  Constance  Southall,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

18tti.  At  Calder  Bridge,  John  Hodokl^son,  cotton  spinner, 
Bolton,  only  son  of  James  Hodgkinson,  Monton,  near 
Manchester,  to  Ann,  third  dnughter  of  Jonathan  Jackson, 
cotton  manufacturer,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang.  i 

26th.  At  Norwich,  Theodore  Fox,  of  Drvmma  House,  near 
Neath,  son  of  Alfred  and  Sarah  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  to 
Harriet  Howell  Kirkbride,  dau^rhter  of  John  Eirkbride, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  and  Ann  Eliza  his  wife,  and 
niece  of  Eliza  P.  Gnrney,  of  Earlham  Road,  Norwioh. 

...  At  Tottenham,  John  Mounset,  jun..  of  Sunderland,  to 
Caroune,  third  daughter  of  Edward  Curtis  and  Carolina 
May,  of  the  former  place. 

Twelfth  Month,  1856. 

10th.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  for  many  years  resi- 
dent on  ;the  Hokianga  River,  in  that  island,  William 
Trusted,  youngest  surviring  son  of  the  late  Imm  and  Mary 
Trusted,  of  Ross,  Herefordshire,  in  his  56th  year. 

Althouzh  so  far  septirated  from  his  relatives  and  friends, 
his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our  Society  never  for- 
sook him:  and,  in  the  midst  of  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, he  invariably  testified  to  the  kindness  and  gentleness 
of  the  natives  among  whom  be  lived,  often  without  seeing 
the  face  of  an  European  for  many  months  together. 

First  Month,  1857. 

23d.  At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Alfred  Phelps,  of 
Thurlow,  near  Belleville,  Canada  West,  Henrietta 
Phelps,  asred  52,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  and 
Eliza  Phelps,  formerly  of  the  oo.  Armagh,  Ireland. 

24th.  At  Loiston,  Suffolk,  MARy  Salter,  aged  76. 

26th.  Margaret  Potter,  wife  of  William  Potter,  of  Ernest 
Town,  near  Belleville,  Canada  West»  in  her  57th  year;  a 

'  minister  14  years. 

SOth.  At  Lisbum,  Mart  Morris,  aged  about  75. 

Second  Month,  1857. 

18th.  At  Sheffield,  Patience,  wife  of  Thomas  Watson, 
aged  i5. 

Tbiro  Montr,  1857. 
4th.  At  Sideot  School,  of  water  in  the  brain,  Hrnrt  Ham- 
mer, aged  nearly  12  years,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Hammer,  of  St.  Austle. 
5th.  At  Papoattle,  near  Oookermontb,  Amn,  wife  of  Jo«flipb 
W.  Harris,  manufacturer. 


7th.  At  Milfopd  Haven.  Pembrokeshire,  Fannt  Owen,  aged  86. 

11th.  At  the  Cottoife,  Famsfield,  near  Mansfield,  EMUANckL 
Howitt,  in  his  60th  year. 

16th.  At  the  house  of  her  uncle,  James  Fbnwick,  Bridgend, 
Perth,  aged  22,  Caroune  Bell,  late  governess  at  Sideot 
School. 

...  Affed  56,  Mart,  wife  of  William  Brady,  of  Birstwith. 

17th.  At  Lyons,  Caroline  Dotle,  of  Cotham  Lawn,  Bristol, 
widow  of  Thomas  Doyle,  and  youngest  dani^hter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  in  her  56th  year.  She  was  taken 
ill  while  on  a  tour  with  a  party  of  her  relations.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Bristol,  on  the  27th.  Benjamin 
Soobohm  was  present,  and  a  very  solemn  meeting  suc- 
ceeded the  fifneral. 

18th.  At  her  residence.  Mount  Tcmon,  Liverpool,  Ph<ebb 

Chorlet. 
...  At  Commercial  Road.  London.  Hannah  Irvino,  widow  of 

John  Irving.     Her  end  was  peace. 
19th.  QuLiELMA  Maria,  agjd  9  months,  daughter  of  William 

Sturge,  Bristol. 
21st.  Joseph  Ellis,  of  Glenfield,  near  I^ieester,  a«ed  6ft. 
24th.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  in  his  7ith  year,  fiisoop  Gas- 

oort  ;  an  elder. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Acknowledgments  are  due,  this  month,  to  the  following-— 
C.C;  E.W.;  E.G.,junr.;  O.8.;  H.8.;  B.B.;  J.P.Il.;  N.V.; 
H.B.;  I.P.;  J.J.:  H.D.;  T.W.;  J.H.C;  J.A.;  W.R.;  J.T.; 
J.S.S.;  W.H.J  K.T.B.;  H.B.X.;  J.W.;  T.A.;  P.R.;  E.M.; 
M.F.;  W.G.;  and  E.D.H. 

Also,  for  Sketches  of  the  Polish  Mind ;  The  Leeds  Juve- 
nile Soriea  of  Anti-Slavery  Tracts;  Pe.ice:  Extracted  from 
Sir  Horace  St.  Paul's  Speech  at  Ewart  Park  ;  Mirror  of  the 
A nti- Slavery  Struggle ;  Anti- Slavery  Labours  in  England  of 
Edward  Matthews ;  A  Few  Observations  on  the  Canton  Out- 
rage; Fourth  Letter  of  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P.:  and  Lcwia's 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  Monopolies. 

B.  W. — No  room  this  month.' 

G.P.---Thanks  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  tracing  out 
the  pedigree  of  the  party  we  wrote  him  about. 

R.A.,  Juor. — The  Appeal  not  in  time  for  this  number. 

A  number  of  articles  crowded  out. 


^tfhevtinetnentft. 


T|7^ ANTED,  a  Suitable  Person,  of  intelligence 

^7     and  respeoUbility,  as  HOUSEKEEPER.    A  FriMd 
preferred. 

Address,  with  particulars  of  age,  4o.,  to  Trom as  Biirxs, 
J«ir.,  16,  Great  Tower  Street,  City,  B.C.,  London. 


T^ANTED  immediately,  at  Wigton  School, 

^  ^     a  Young  Man  as  ASSISTANT  TEACHER. 
Apply  to  H.  B.  Smitu,  Brookfleld,  near  Wigton. 


w 


ACKWOETR  SCHOOL. 

ANTED,  a   Friend,  as  MANTUA- 

MAKER.    Apply  to  the  SfTPBBiirTBNDkiiT. 


T17"ANTED,  a  Competent  ASSISTANT  to 

^  *    the  Grocery  Trade.    One  who  has  been  used  to  the 
Wholesale  preferred. 

Apply  to  JosBPH  Wblls,  Grocer  and  Com  Doalor,  Ket- 
tering. 


^TIT-A^NTED,  for  Newtown  School,  near  Water- 

^  ▼  ford.  Friends  to  fill  the  Offices  of  8UPERIKTEKD- 
ENT  and  HOUSEKEEPER.  A  Man  and  hia  Wile  wottld 
be  preferred. 

The  'School  has  been  for  some  time  brokon  up,  but  is  now 
about  to  be  RE>Ol>ENED  under  Temporary  Arrangemeoti, 
pending  the  appointinent  of  Permanent  Superintendenta. 

The  Superintendents  who  may  be  appointed  will  be  ex- 
pected  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  Oflloe  on  tbe  1st  of 
8th  Month. 

Apply  to  JoxATHAH  PiM,  Dublui;  or  to  Hnrsr  Wsitv,  Kiqg 
Street,  Waterford. 


Mi  M(mih,  1857. 


THB  BRITISH  FRIEND. 


Ill 


TE/^ ANTED,  as  an  ASSISTANT  in  a  Ladies' 

*  *  Outflttinjr  EaUblishment,  a  Person  whotinderatands 
Friends'  Millinery  in  nil  its  Branohci.  She  mus(  bo  fully 
Competent  to  make  Plain  and  Drawn  Bonnets. 

Address,  R.  O'Beisx,  19>  Donoj^ll  Place,  Belfast. 

Tl/'ANTS   a   SITUATION,  a  Young  Man, 

*  ^  who  understands  the  Milling  Business,  but  would 
take  another  Appointment. 

Address,  Jambs  Suaxxox,  Abbey  Mills,  Clonmel. 


WANTED,   in  a  Friend's .  Family, 
neifrhbourhood  of  Kingstown,  a  GOV BRIi 


in  the 

GOVERNESS,  fully 
qualified  to  impart  a  thorough'' English  Edaoation  to  young 
Children,  the  eldest  about  eleven  vears  of  nge.  Sho  will  also 
be  rcouired  to  assist  occasionally  m  Housekeeping. 

Address,  stating  age,  Ao.,  Wiluax   liooo,   Stradbrook 
House,  Black  Bock,  County  Dublin. 

AGENCY  FOB  A  YALXIABLE  MANXTRE. 
Tj^ANTED,  where   none  are  appointed,  re- 

^  *  spectablo  Agenti  for  a  Manure,  which  commands 
a  ready  sale,  as  its  goodness  is  certified  by  2000  Testimonials 
from  .Till  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  many  formers 
who  have  used  it  several  years. 

Aildross,  with  occupation  and  references,  R.'T.,  at  Mr.  £. 
Colter's,  Printer,  if,  Fcnchurch  Street,  London. 

JR.  SEEKINGS,  Tea  Dealer,  &c.,  has  a 
•    VnAAHAV  fnr  an  APPRFNTIOR 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend  accustome4  to 
Tuition,  a  Situation  as  QOYERXESS  in  aTriend's 
Family.  * 

Apply  to  IliCHARD  TiioMP30?r,  Gainsborough. 


Tl^ ANTED,  bj  a  Young  Friend,  a  SiraATioN 

•  ^  where  she  would  have  the  Entire  Charge  of  Two  or 
Three  Children.  Has  had  considerablo  experience  in  the 
Nursery. 

Apply  to  M.  T.  D.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


WANTED,  after  the  Summer  Vacation,  a 
Situation  as  GOVERNESS,  in  a  Friend's  Family 
or  Private  School,  by  a  Youn?  Woman,  aged  2*3,  who  has 
been  Trained  in  one  of  our  Public  Schools.    jTestimonials 
can  be  furnished. 
Address,  A.  B.,  to  the  care  of  the  Editors. 

WANTED,  for  a  Young  Man,  aged  about  19, 
who  has  been  3}  years  at  the  Trade,  a  Situation  as 
ASSISTANT  in  the  Ironmongery  Business. 
Apply  to  Edward  Brady,  Barnsley. 

TO  lEONMOVGESS. 

TM/" ANTED,  by  a  Young  Man,  having  con- 

^  *    siderable  experience,  a  Situation  as  SALESMAN,  dc. 
Address,  R.  B.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


V.icancy  for  an  APPRENTICE. 
Birmingham, 
3d  Month,  24th,  1867. 


RICHARDSON    k    ROSS,    Architects, 
Darlington,  are  in  WANT  of  a  Well-Eduoatod  Youth 
in  their  Offices,  as  a  PUPIL.    One  possessing  a  Taste  for 
Drawing  and  Mechanical  Construction  prefen^. 
DxM>lington,         ) 
3d  Mo.,  21th,  1657.  / 

A  Young  Man,  who  has  had  Three  or  Four 
Tears'  Practical  Experience  in  Fanning,  is  in  WANT 
of  a  SITUATION  on  a  FARM.    A  Situation  of  Responsi- 
bility preferred,  or  one  where  he  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  Attending  Markets. 
Address,  C.  C,  Post-office,  Gainford. 

CHARLES   DARBYSHIRB, 
LAHDSOAFE  OABSEHEB, 

EXDIRBT,  IfSAR  LbICSSTIR, 

HAVING  had  considerable  experience  in 
designing  and  superintending  the  laying  out  of  Or- 
namental Gardens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Shrubberies, 
ice,  and  in  Planting,  Fencing,  or  Draining  Land,  is  dei»irous 
of  informing  his  friends  and  others  that  ho  is  prepared  to 
render  his  scrrioes  to  such  aa  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  terms  apply  personally,  or  by  leiter,  as  above. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbins,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham;  Thomas  Gibbins,  Ldgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm. Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston, Birmingham; 
Edmund  Sturgo,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham:  Joseph  Ellis, 
Gloitficld,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Wigston  Grange, 
near  Leicester ;  Samuel  Waters,  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 

- 

A  FRIEND,  accustomed  to  Tuition,  and  con- 
versant with  French  and  German,  desires  shortly  to 
meet  with  an  Engagement  as  TUTOR  to  a  Friend's  Family. 
Reference  msy  be  made  to  Jonzr  Uodoklv,  Tottenham, 
and  Thomas  Binhs,  Tottenham. 

Ai>ply,  by  letter,  to  X.  X.,  care  of  the  Editors. 

TO  MILLEB8  AND  COBH  DSALERs! 

WANTED,  by  a  Toang  Man,  who  has  been 
some  years  a  Cler|L  in  a  Flour  Mill,  a  Similar  SITUA- 
TION.   Has  a  General  Knowledge  of  the  whole  routine  of 
Milling.    The  highest  Testimonials  from  his  late  omployers. 
Ad£«s8,  A.  B.,  No.  1,  Hydo  Road,  Battersea. 


WANTED,  to  the  Tea  and  Grocery  Trade,  a 
Trustworthy   7oung  Man  who  Thoroughly  Under- 
stands his  Business,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  the  Couu- 
ter. 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  the  Editors. 

WANTED,  by  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a 
Situation  as  UOUSKKBEPER  in  Ktmall  Family,  or 
in  one  where  General  Assistance  is  required  in  Sewing,  Do- 
mestic Duties,  Ac. 

Address,  C.  D.  IIk.xrt  Spadkbs,  Aokwortb,  near  Ponte- 
fract. 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  Business,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  Employment  in  a  Friend*»-<^m- 
mercial  EsUblishment,  as  ASSISTANT  CLERK,  or  other 
Situation.  Writes  a  Good  Hand,  and  is  a  Correct  Account- 
ant.    Salary  not  a  consideration. 

Application  to  be  mado  to  Rxcbabd  Allbit,  Waterford, 
Ireland. 

AN  Active,  Middle-aged  Friend,  who  has  had' 
considerable  Domestic  Experience,  wishes  for  nn  En- 
gagoment   in   a    Family   as     JIOUSEKEEPER     or 
CARETAKER. 
Address,  Y.  L.,  care  of  the  Editors. 

BOARD  and  RESIDENCE,  or  Residence 
with  Partial  Board,  in  the  House  of  a  Friend,  either 
permanently,  or  by  Friends  requiring  a  few  weeka  occasional 
accommodation,  in  a  quiet,^iry  situation,  wiibin  half-*-milo 
of  the  city. 

Address,  P.  Dawxs,  10,  Nelson  Square,  Blaokfrtafa'  BmuI, 
London. 

BIBFOBB  SCHOOL,  HSAB  BAKBUBT,  QXFOBBBHUtB. 

THE  GENERAL  MEETINO  is  appointod  to 
be  held  at  Sibford,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon  of 
Sixth -day,  the  24th  of  4th  Month  next,  when  the  company  of 
any  Friends  fayourable  to  Institutions  of  this  character  will 
be  acceptable.  At  the  close  of  1S66,  there  were  ia  the 
School  89  Boys  and  21  Girls. 

The  Annual  Subscriptions  are  considered  due  at  the  om- 
mencemont  of  each  year.  Those  for  I8d7  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Treasurer,  Charlis  Gillett,  Banbury. 

HENRT  BEB8LET,  Seerttary. 
8d  Month,  1857. 

HPECKOVER  has  One  or  Two  Vaoancies 
*  for  the  Daughters  of  Friends.  The  Number  is  Limi* 
ted,  and  a  Sound  and  Liberal  Bdnoation  imparted  with  the 
Comforts  of  Home.  The  Situation  is  Open  and  Salubrious, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Parks. 

For  Terms  and  References,  apply  to  OJy  Lapns  Street, 
BdgraTin,  B.W.  London. 
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WBOBINSON,  VicTOWA  E<up,  P/?okh»m, 
*  near  London,  vapplies 

TANKS  TOR  AQUA-VIVARIA, 

from  I  foot  to  ^  feet  in  length,  *nd  heiglit  in  proportion. 

These  Tanks  are  of  the  moat  durable  desoription*-rmarbIe 
or 'slate  base,  with  ornamental  brass  or  cast-iron  frame, 
bronzed  with  plate  or  other  ^lass,  accordins^  to  size ;  suited 
for  fresh  or  salt  watar,  JEoephites,  fish,  beetles,  iwd  plants  of 
many  ▼arieties,  sea^^and  and  shingle. 

The  follawittg  is  a  List  of  Prioes  : — 

1  foot,  one  guinea. 

1  foot  6  inches,  one  and  a  half  guineas. 

2  feet,  two  guineas. 

2  feet,  rather  deeper,  50«. 
2  feet  6  inches,  three  guineas. 

2  feet  6  inches,  deeper,  three  and  a  half  gttineaa. 
■S  feet,  four  guineas. 

3  feet,  deeper,  four  and  half  gnineas. 

3  feet  6  inches,  five  guineas. 

4  feet,  six' guineas. 

BIBMnrOHAX  JOCW  TBMJaSEMJKCE  VALL  BAZAAR. 

TO  BE  HELD  IN^THE  TOWN  JBIALL, 

JSo,  4x0,  Aim  5th  q^  Sixth  Moxtb. 

FRIENDS  are  earnestlj  solicited  to  assist  the 
above  by  CootribtttioBs  of  Goods,  Curio6lttes,or  Money. 
The  operations  of  the  Temp^rAnce  Society  are  much  im- 
peded by  the  very  limited  accommodation  for  meotiAgs  at 
command. 

Anything  intended  fer  the  aboTO  may  be  forwarded  to 
J.  PuMPHBBT,  21,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham,  before  the 
middle  of  the  dth  Month. 


^'RANGES  &  CAROLINE  PARKER 

INFORM  Friends  generally,  that  thej  bave 
commenced  the  Business  of 

BSSDor  sxnrsT,  raufwx.,  axb  xabixx  kaxebs, 

*"•  AT  No.  4,  Seijihxboatb, 

DARLINGTON, 

where  they  hope  to  be  favoured  with  their  orders. 

F.  &  C.  PARKER  may  mention  that  they  have  had  ex> 
perjence  for  some  years  in  this  line. 

Bonnet- Silks,  Linings,  and  Ribbons.  Friends'  Kuslins, 
Blonds,  4bc.,  always  on  hand. 

FRENCH  WOVE  CORSETS. 

Darlington,  4th  Month,  1st,  1857. 

iHYEKTMEirxi  nr  mnsB. 

THE  present  period  offers  to  Capitalists  an 
opportnnity,  which  rarely  oeems,  for  purchasing  in 
Dtvldend^iiayinff  Mines,  as  well  as  in  Progressive  Mines,  the 
former  paying  uividends  not  loss  than  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  hj  a  eonsiderable  UM^rease  of  proAt  on  the  improved 
value  of  the  property. 

J.  J.  RfiTNOLDS,of  Ko.  21,  TRRvmNjiXDLB  Stbekt,  Lov- 
nov,  Stook  mmd  8uarb  Bbokbr,  is  at  all  times  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  most  aconrate  information  for  the  guidance  of 
Capitalists,  and  to  effect  Purchases  or  Sales  on  Stock  of 
every  description,  upon  the  best  possible  terms^  on  the  nanal 
commission. 


LEIOHTOir.BnZZABD,  BSD70BB8HIBE. 

TO  BE  LET,  several  recently-erected  and  very 
.  ^  subsUntially  built  RE8IDENC  E  6,  in  the  above  salnbrt 
ous  town,  situated  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meeting-house 
.'\nd  Railway-station.  They  are  inclosed  within  a  terrace- 
walk,  and  contain  11  and  12  rooms  each,  besides  good  cellar- 
age, gardens,  and  every  convenience  for  a  respectable  family. 
Tne  drainage  is  excellent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  water.  The  occupiers 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Free  First-class  Railway  Ticket  to  and 
from  London. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  8.  &  R.  C.  Driver, 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  6,  Whitehall;  or  to  W.  C.  Rkjsd, 
Architect,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 


JilXVSTOV'B  £01X1,, 

(posKBSLT  surcLAmfi), 
ao,  WATERIiOO  PLAGE. 

QJIORGE  JOHNSTON,  26!years  Proprietor 

^^  of  the  £oiNBURon  Txmpsbaxcx  Hotvl,  Ko.  5.  Kicolaon 
Street,  whilst  returning  his  most  grateliil  aoknowledgments 
for  the  generous  and  extensive  patronage  he  has  long  enjoyed, 
has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends  and  tlie 
Community  generally,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  occupancy  of  that  Establishment  hitherto  known  as  SIX- 
CLAIR'S  OOHMERCUL  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  20, 
WATERLOO  PLACE,  Jkod  that  the  Business,  in  all  iu  de- 
partments,  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  as  hitherto,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  extensive  expecieaoe,  agd  a  acnipttloai 
regard  to  the  comfort  of  Visitors. 

The  accommodation  is  ample,  the  Rooms  loft^and  well- 
aired,  and  the  locality  one  or  the  finest  in  the  4»ty,  in  th« 
immediato  vicinity  of  the  General  Post-OiBee  and  other 
Government  Offioes,  near  the  Railway  fitatioos,  and  in  the 
centre  of  all  the  places  of  interest. 

Commercial  Gentlemen,  Tourists,  and  every  clan  of 
Visitors,  may  rely  on  having  the  best  attention  paid  to  their 
accomniodation.  The  Cookeiy  Department  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  mperior  atyle.  The  oliai]|^s  will  be  on  a  scale 
as  Moderate  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  management. 

A  Splendid  SALOON  for  LcoruRsa,  Punuc  MrEicros. 
and  SoiRBBs;  a  Large  and  Elegant  APARTMENT  for  thp 
exclusive  use  of  Commbrcial  Gentlbubn;  a  variety  of  PAR- 
LOURS for  Pbivatb  Pabtibs  ;  and  also  capacious  SHOW 
ROOMS  for  the  display  of  Merehandise. 

The  COFFEE-ROOM  will  be  abundanUy  supplied  with 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

OftUrs  fM*  Apartments,  addressed  to'OBOBOB  JomrsroT 
Gommereisl  Hotel,  .30,  Waterloo  Place,  will  receive  tho 

atrietest  attention. 

N.B.--Tho  EDINBITRQQ  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL,  No. 
5,  NicoLsox  SiRBKT,  wUl  bc  carried  .on  as  formerly. 
Edinburgh,  February  28^  18d7. 

ETDBOFATHIC    EfiXABLISSlTENX 

OHJCORE  'HILL,  NEAR  QLASGOW. 
rr^HIS  establishment  presents  many  adranta^s 

.a.  I  to  the  Invalid,  possessing  the  Comforts  and  Seclusion 
of  a  Country  Mansion,  surrounded  by  60  acres  of  undaUtini; 
Park  Grounds,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  West  End 
Park,  while  yet  within  Twenty  Mmntes'  Walk  of  Glasgow. 
Omnibuses  pass  the  Lodffc  every  half-hour. 

Mr.  and  Mns.  HUNTER  have  bad  extensive  and  succcfs- 
ful  practice  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  refer  to  tlic 
Glasgow  Hydropathic  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  la- 
stitutton  has  been  established. 

Particulars  as  to  terms  on  application. 

Mr.  Hunter  may  be  consulted  at  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  St.  George's  Place,  from  12  to  1  daily. 


TO  BE  le;t, 

WITH    Immediate    Possession,   at   a'  Low 
Rental,  in  the  improving  Market  Town  of  Horiham 
26  miles  from  London,  on  branch  of  South  Coast  Rail),  a 
ouse  with  Double-Fronted  Shop,  Warehouse,  Cellars,  Gar- 
den, dec,  &c. 

The  Premises  are  well  adapted  for  a  General  Business,  nn 
Ironmongery  and  Ready- Made  Clothes'  Trade  having  been 
carried  on  by  Friends  for  many  years. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Tbomab  Nickalls,  High  Street, 
Reigatc,  Surrey. 

ABEL  HOBSALL'S  KEEDLB8. 

THE  Celebrated  £gg-Eyed  Needles,  mxinufar- 
tured  by  Adbl  Morbau^  Studle^  Works,  Bromsgrore, 
are  now  sold  by  the  principal  Dealers  m  the  fiiogdom.  'iho 
above  Needles  are  used  in  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Schools  for  the  Ulind,  from  which  institutions,  the  Inveutor, 
MicuARL  Morrall,  has  received  high  testimonials  to  tlu 
value  of  the  above  Needles,  which  may  be  seen  at  his  ware- 
house, 

No.  7,  HIGH  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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CEKTaiX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
umrosTOK*!  /ouamTS  axo  sncorBBisf. 
(  Continued  from  paff$  89.) 
As  soon  as  Dr.  Livingston  had  completed  his  prepara- 


tions for  leaving  the  travelling  party  at  Llnyanti, 
mounted  upon  an  ox,  he  set  out  towards  the  east,  re- 
lying upon  the  same  kind  Providence  which  had 
hitherto  prospered  his  way,  and  full  of  hope  that  his 
design  would  be  accomplished.  Thedesorip^on  already 
given  of  the  people  through  whose  villages  he  passed, 
and  of  the  reception  they  gave  him,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  realize,  to  some  extent^  his  daily  experience 
during  much  of  his  journey.    For  a  considerable  time 
be  kept  in  sight  of  the  Zambese,  and  tracked  its  wind- 
ings ;  but  there  was  no  point  of  importance  along  its 
course  at  which  he  did  not  carefully  take  astronomical 
observations.    So  constant,  indeed,  was  the  use  he 
made  of  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  that  the 
rumour  preceded  him,  that  *'  a  white  man  was  coming, 
who  brought]  down  the  sun  and  moon,  and  oaiTied 
them  under  his  arm!"    And  the  highest  authority 
upon   such  a  point,  the  astronomer-royal  at  Cape 
Town  has  affirmed,  that  "  beyond  the  Cape  district 
of  that  colony,  there  is  no  river  laid  down  with  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  Zamhese  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  centre  of  Africa  by  his  observations." 

It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  in  a  brief 
sketch  like  the  present,  to  crowd  our  pages  with  the 
strango  names  and  with  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  numerous  positions  determined  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston   in  this  journey.      Passing  over,  therefore, 
those  that  were  intermediate  between  Secheke  and 
Mosiotnnya  Falls,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
latter,  as  the  most  striking  object  which  ho  met  with 
in  A&icA.    They  occur  in  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  Zambese,  in  about  l?*"  67  S.  kt.,  2&*  &  £.  long. 
Althongh  previously  unvisited  by  any  European,  Dr. 
Livin«y8ton  had  often  heard  of  these  "  smoke-resound- 
in  <r  falls,**  which,  with  points  of  striking  difference 
from  Niagara^  are,  if  possible,  more  remarkable  and 
not  less  sublime  than  that  noble  cataract    He  was, 
tfaercforo,  anxious  to  inspect  them,  and  on  the  20th 
of  November,  he  reached  Kalai,  a  place  eight  miles 
west  of  the  falls.    On  arriving  at  the  latter,  he  found 
that  this  natural  phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  sud- 


den contraction,  or  rather  oompression  of  the  river, 
here  about  1000  yards  broad,  which  urges  its  ponder- 
ous mass  through  a  narrow  rent  in  the  basaltic  rock 
of  not  more  .than  twenty-five  yards,  and  down  a  deep 
defty  but  a  little  wider,  into  a  basin  or  trough  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  lying  at  a  depth  of  about 
thu*ty-five  yards.    Into  this  nanow  receptacle  the 
vast  river  precipitated  itself.    When  Dr.  Livingston 
visited  the  spot,  the  Zambese  flowed  through  its  nar- 
rowest channel,  and  its  waters  were  at  their  lowest 
The  effect,  however,  of  its  sudden  oontraction  and  fall 
was  in  the  highest  degree  sublime,  and  fitMn  the  point 
at  which  he  surveyed  it,  appalling.    For,  not  satisfied 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  opening  through  its  rocky 
barrier,  and  of  the  colums  of  vapour  rushing  up  for 
300  to  400  feet,  forming  a  spreading  doud,  and  then 
felling  in  perpetual  rain— he  engaged  a  native,  with 
nerves  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  expert  in  the  man-  | 
agement  of  the  canoe,  to  paddle  him  down  the  river, 
here  heaving,  eddying,  and  fretting,  as  if  reluctant 
to  approach  the  gorge,  and  hurl  itself  down  the  preci- 
pice, to  an  islet  immediately  above  the  &11,  and  from 
one  point  of  which  he  could  look  over  its  edge  into  the 
foaming  cauldron  below,  mark  the  nuid  whirl  of  its 
waters,  and  stand  in  the  very  focus  of  its  vapour  ot 
colunms  and  its  deafening  roar.     But  unique  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  cataract  when  Dr.  Livingston 
beheld  it^  the  reports  of  others,  and  the  inference  drawn 
by  himself,  satisfied  him  that  the  spectacle  was  tame 
compared  with  what  occurs  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  river  flows  between  banks  many  miles  apart, 
and  still  forces  its  augmented  waters  through  the  same 
fissure  into  the  same  trough.     At  these  times  the 
columns  of  spray  may  be  seen,  aud  the  sound  heard, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.      After  entering  this 
chasm,  the  river  changes  its  course,  foams  and  raves 
along  through  a  narrow  channel  amongst  tree-covered 
hills,  and  then,  emeiging  from  its  confines,  it  spreads 
out  again,  a  brood,  placid  stream,  and  flows  onward 
to  the  N.N.E.,  until  it  reaches  Utitude  15"*  ZT  S. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
deeply  interesting  visit  paid  by  the  Kev.  B.  Moffat  to 
Moselekatse,  in  1854,  and  that  one  object  of  that  visit 
was  to  convey  various  communications  and  supplies 
for  Dr.  Livingston  to  some  pdnt  iu  his  proposed  jour- 
ney eastward.    That  object  was  finally  accomplished 
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by  Moseleluitae,  who  appointed  twenty  of  his  men, 
with  an  officer,  to  carry  on  foot  seventeen  boxes,  and 
other  packfl^ges,  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambese. 
When  the  party  arrived  there  with  their  treasure, 
they  hailed  the  Makololo  on  the  opi^ite  shore,  in- 
formed them  of  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  and  invited 
them  to  take  chai^Q^  of  what  they  had  brought  for  ^  the 
doctor,"  the  name  oy  which  our  firiend  was  oest  known 
in  Africa.  Bospecting  treachery,  the  Makololo  at  first 
declined.  In  consequence,  the  Matabele  left  the  sup- 
plies upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  devolved  upon 
their  suspicious  neighbours  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing them  safely.  After  the  Matabele  had  left,  the 
Makololo  crossed  the  Zambese,  conveyed  the  packages 
to  an  island,  protected  them  from  the  weather^  and  in 
that  state  Dr.  Livingston  found  them,  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  in  perfect  safety.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fear  lest  ''the  doctor's "  property  miffht  have  a 
bewitching  power,  had  its  influence  upon  ue  honesty 
of  the  Makololo ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  not  an  article 
was  pillaged,  and  when  Dr.  Livingston  approached  the 
falls  just  described,  his  heart  was  cheei^  with  the 
books,  letters,  and,  to  him,  other  invaluable  supplies 
which  now  greeted  his  arrival. 

After  the  survey  of  the  cataract,  Dr.  liviuc^n  re- 
traced his  steps  for  eight  miles  to  Kalai.  Ais  is  an 
island  on  the  !2uanbese,and  renowned  as  the  mausoleum 
of  a  once  powerful  chief  named  Sekote.  Our  traveller 
I  visited  the  spot,  and  found  no  less  than  seventy  lai^ge 
elephants'  tusks  around  his  grave,  and  thirty  more 
over  the  graves  of  his  relatives.  The  people  ruled  by 
Sekote  were  amongst  the  most  degraded  barbarians 
of  South  Africa.  Human  skulls  were  their  most  pre- 
cious ornaments.  Dr.  Livingston  counted  between 
fifty  and  sixtv  mounted  upon  poles  in  a  single  village. 
And  so  eagerly  were  they  coveted,  that  strangers  were 
often  murdered  solely  to  add  to  their  num W.  But 
some  time  before  his  visit,  SebitoanS  had  destroyed  or 
driven  out  these  savages,  and,  by  so  doine,  had  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  surrounding  tribes. 
Had  he  not  done  this,  it  is  veiy  doubtfid  whether 
their  territory  could  have  been  traversed  in  safety. 

Aware  that  much  of  the  country  frt)m  the  fidk  to 
the  river  Kafu6  was  very  rocky,  especially  in  a  part 
called  the  Elisi-Kisi  hills,  and  alBO  that  it  was  infested 
with  the  tzetse.  Dr.  Livingston  left  the  Zambese  at 
Kalai,  and  travelling  in  a'N.E.  direction  for  about 
140  miles,  rejoined  it  at  its  confluence  with  the  Kafu6. 
This  noble  tributary  flows  broad  and  deep  through  a 
region  occupied  by  tribes  called  Bashukulumpo,  a 
name  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  hair  oeing 
worn  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  dragoon's  helmet 
At  the  point  which  was  now  attainec^  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  Dr.  Livingston  came  upon  a  fine 
range  of  hills,  stretching  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kafu6,  far  away  to  the  north.    By  means  of  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  (for  he  did  not  possess  an  aneroid 
b2m)meter),  he  ascertained  that  the  elevation  which, 
almost  imperceptibly,  he  had  now  attained,  was  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  discovery  was 
an  important  one,  and,  connecting  it  with  his  previous 
observations  of  another  ridge  on  the  west  of  the  con- 
tinent of  about  the  same  height  (one  of  the  loftiest 
points  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lake  Dilolo),  he 
was  conducted  to  the  oondosion,  that  the  centre  of 
Africa  was  an  extended  hollow,  flanked  by  those  two 
ridges,  and  that  into  the  basin  thus  formed,  number- 
less streams  flowed  from  these  watersheds  which 
emptie<l  themselves  into  the  Ziunbese,  the  great  trunk 
river  of  South  Africa. 

Here,  too,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kafu6  with  the 
Zambese,  the  vegetation  diflers  from  that  which  cha- 
racterizes the  lowlands  about  linyanti  and  Secheke; 
bat  the  most  important  fact  is,  that  this  is  the  com- 


mencement of  a  healthy  district,  stretching  eastward 
to  Tete.  Of  all  his  discoveries.  Dr.  Livingston  re- 
garded this  with  the  deepest  interest,  for  he  saw  at 
once  how  pregnant  it  was  with  momentous  conse- 
quences to  the  countless  myriads  of  Africa.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  great  object  of  which,  through  neariy 
six  years  of  privation,  toil,  and  sufienng,  he  had  been 
in  quest.  On  the  western  ridge,  indeed,  he  had  tra- 
versed a  district  both  salubrious  and  productive ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  from  the  coast  rendered  it 
an  unfit  centre  for  missionary  enterprise.  But  it  waa 
otherwise  with  the  region  he  had  now  reached.  Though 
he  had  not  yet  traced  the  Zambese  to  the  ocean,  his 
inquiries  and  his  reasonings  upon  the  point  warranted 
the  conclusion,  that  it  would  furnish  a  comparatively 
easv  pathway  into  the  interior.  Filled  with  gladness 
and  hope,  and  within  sight  of  the  noble  stream*  whose 
broad  oright  waters,  winding  through  the  rich  ex- 
panded valley  on  his  right,  imparted  life  and  loveli- 
ness to  the  scenery,  while  it  nourished  countless  mul- 
titudes of  creatures  (cidled  *'  wild"  by  us,  but  scarcely 
meriting  that  name  in  the  regions  they  have  so  abau- 
dantly  peopled  and  so  long  possessed),  our  traveller 
pursued  his  elevated  and  pleasant  path. 

The  high  ground  over  which  Dr.  Livingston  now 
journeyed  was  the  region  in  which,  after  their  migra- 
tion from  the  south,  the  Makololo  first  settled,  having 
subdued  the  negro  races,  the  previous  possessors  of 
the  soil,  since  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors. 
Here^  the  fiital  fever  which  has  decimated  th^n  since 
they  sought  iw  refuge  among  the  reedy  vallevs  and 
malarioufl  swamps  of  the  Chobe  and  the  Secheke,  was 
scarcely  known ;  and  to  this  favour^  district  would 
they  joyfully  return,  could  they  do  so  with  safety. 
Bu^  as  already  explained,  this  is  prevented  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Matabele,  who  people  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Zambese.  Our  traveller  cleariy  saw, 
however,  that  if  lie  and  his  fiimily  could  dweU  amongst 
the  Makololo,  they  might  re-occupy  this  splendid  region 
in  security,  as  Moselekatse  would  never  make  war 
upon  a  people  with  whom  dwelt  a  daughter  of  his 
fnend  Moffat. 

The  ridge  of  which  we  now  write,  unlike  the  lower 
grounds,  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  forest  and  marsb. 
The  country  is  open  and  undulating,  carpeted  with 
short  grass,  somewhat  resembling  an  extended  lawn 
or  park.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  lx>th  for  pastoral  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  for  it  grows  wheat  of  superior 
quality  and  abundant  yield,  with  other  cereals  and 
esculent  roots  in  great  varietv. 

These  natural  features  and  capabilities  of  the  fine, 
fertile,  and  healthy  region  to  which  we  have  now  ac- 
companied our  friend,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  if  a  mission  is  formed  among 
the  Makololo  (a  consummation  which  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  realized),  its  position  must  be  fixed  upon  some 
part  of  this  ridge. 

Inhaling  health,  and  cheered  with  the  thought  that 
he  was  now  advancing  near  to  the  termination  of  his 
long  wanderings,  Dr.  Livingston  pursued  his  way, 
until  he  reached  the  point  at  which  another  large 
tributary,  the  Loangua,  pours  its  ample  volume  into 
the  Zambese.  Here  he  met  with  the  first  traces  of 
Europeans ;  but  they  were  traces  merely — memorials 
of  a  bygone  age.  They  consisted  of  some  ruins  of  an 
old  and  long-deserted  Portuguese  town,  called  Zumbo, 
or  Jumbo.  Formerly  this  ^as  the  most  westerly  oc- 
cupation of  that  nation ;  but  for  many  years  the  tide 
of  civilization,  which  hsid  risen  so  fiir,  has  receded  to 
the  east,  and  Tete  has  taken  its  place. 

Afteo:  leaving  Zumbo,  Dr.  laviagston,  though  still 
on  high  ground,  had  to  pursue  his  course  through  a. 
much  more  difficult  country  than  that  he  had  just 
before  traversed,  and  under  peculiarly  trying  dream- 
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stances.  He  was  no  longer  where  the  people  thought 
a  "  missionary  was  not  a  thing  to  be  killed,'  but  among 
tribes  strange  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them.  And  thej 
were  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because,  unknown  to 
Dr.  Jiivingston,  they  were  then  at  war  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  small  colony  of  whom  they  had  for  two  yesCn 
besieged  in  Tete.  They  had,  moreover,  no  canoes, 
and,  even  if  they  had  possessed  them,  the  rapids  be- 
tween Zumbo  and  Tete  would  have  precluded  their 
use  for  any  great  distance  in  this  part  of  the  Zambese. 
liions  aljso  were  favoured  and  all  but  deified  creatures, 
for  the  natives  would  not  kill  them,  and,  althouc^h 
they  could  not  trust  themselves  to  their  clemency  by 
nignt,  and  therefore  slept  in  trees,  yet  by  day,  when 
any  were  in  sight,  they  would  approach  tnem,  though 
at  a  respectful  distance,  clapping  their  hands  in  token 
of  veneration.  And  to  complete  the  sum  of  our  friend's 
discomfort,  he  was  now  without  an  ox.  It  will  not 
appear  wonderful,  therefore,  and  especially  if  we  recal 
Uie  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  natives  of  the 
west,  when  he  reached  a  similar  position  relatively  to 
the  Portuguese  settlement,  on  the  opposite  coast,  that 
he  should  deem  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution, 
almost  amounting  to  stealtn,  in  order  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  ferocious  and  formidable  bauds  who  roamed 
uncontrolled  over  this  region.  '*  It  was  not  likely," 
he  writes,  "  I  should  know  our  course  well,  for  the 
country  there  is  covered  with  shingle  and  gravel, 
bushes,  trees,  and  grass,  and  we  were  often  without 
path,  skulking  out  of  the  way  of  villages  where  we 
were  expected  to  pay  after  the  purse  was  empty.  It 
was  excessively  hot  and  steamy ;  the  eyes  haa  always 
to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  to  avoid  being  tripped. 
After  that)  I  say,  let  those  who  delight  in  pedestrian- 
ism  enjoy  themselves.  It  is  good  for  obesity,  but  for 
me,  who  had  become  as  lean  as  a  lath,  the  only  good 
I  saw  in  it  was  to  enable  an  hotfest  sort  of  fellow  to 
realize  completely  the  idea  of  the  treadmill." 

On  first  coming  into  contact  with  the  natives  of  this 
district,  they  mistook  Dr.  Livingston  for  a  Portuguese, 
and  would  nave  attacked  his  party  had  they  not  been 
undeceived.  When,  however,  they  learned  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  they  refi^arded  him  with  widely 
different  feelings,  as  a  member  of  ^Hhe  nation  that 
loves  a  black  man." 

Debilitated  as  he  now  was,  and  most  anxious  for  a 
resting-place,  Dr.  Livingston  could  not  pass  from 
Zumbo  to  Tete  without  fixing  the  position  of  many 
places  lying  in  his  route.  At  length  ne  arrived  within 
eight  miles  of  the  latter  town,  where  he  knew  he 
should  meet  with  a  heartpr  welcome,  and  some  of  the 
comforte  of  that  civilization  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  a  stranffer.  But  so  exhausted  was  he,  that  he 
coiud  proceea  no  further;  and,  though  every  persua- 
sion was  urged  by  his  companions  to  induce  nim  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  attain  the  goal  now  in  view, 
he  was  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose. Intelligence,  however,  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Portuguese  governor  of  that  place  of  his  proximity 
to  it,  and,  with  great  consideration,  he  sent  what  Dr. 
layingston  calU  *^  the  materials  of  a  civilized  break- 
fast." Happily,  though  he  had  lost  his  strength,  there 
was  no  fiulure  of  appetite;  he  therefore  did  justice  to 
Portuguese  hospitahty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bed  in  which  he  slept  at  Loanda,  after  lying  six  months 
upon  the  damp  ground,  he  never  realized  more  refresh- 
ment than  from  this  welcome  meal.  Indeed,  it  so  re- 
newed his  strength,  as  to  enable  him,  without  any 
farther  sense  of  leitigue,  at  once  to  push  on  and  com- 
plete the  journey.  This  was  done  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1856.  The  Governor  of  Tete,  Major  Sicard,  received 
him  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  season  would  not  permit  him  safely 
to  sail  down  the  unhealthy  delta  of  the  Zambeae^  our 


friend  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality  of  his  kind 
host,  and  for  a  time  took  up  his  abode  in  this  place. 

But  while  at  Tete  he  was  not  unobservant  or  idle. 
One  thing  particularly  struck,  and  even  affected  him: 
the  noble  river,  so  long  the  companion  of  his  travel, 
here,  in  a  nari'ow  part  of  it,  1000  yards  broad,  and 
capable  of  bearing  fleets  and  merchandise  up  to  the 
ports  of  the  interior,  flowing  from  hence  300  miles 
idly  towards  the  ocean.  As  he  surveyed  the  region 
around  him,  he  ascertained  that  Tete  stood  in  the 
centre,  of  an  extensive  coal-field,  two  seams  of  which 
(one  of  them  thirty-eight  inches  thick)  he  discovered 
in  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  here  falls  into  the  Zam- 
bese. At  another  place,  named  Chicova,  he  found 
two  other  seams,  ana  it  was  reported  that  silver  was 
also  obtained  here ;  but  this  statement  he  was  unable 
to  verify.  It  had,  however,  long  been  known  that  a 
large  gold-producing  district  partly  surrounded  the 
ooid-fidd,  which  formerly  yielded  as  much  as  130  lbs. 
a-year,  but  was  now  comparatively  unproductive, 
because  it  was  but  partially  and  inefficiently  worked. 
The  precious  metal  has  hitherto  only  been  sought  for 
on  the  surface,  where,  however,  in  some  districts  it  is 
found  in  pieces  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  infer  that,  by  processes  and 
machinery  such  as  are  employed  in  Australia  and 
California,  the  return  would  be  considerable.  Iron, 
also,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  finest  produced  in 
Sweden,  is  abundant  here ;  and  this  without  puddling 
or  Bessemer^s  patent,  is  so  tough  and  fibrous,  that  Dr. 
Livingston  says  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  spear-heads 
of  the  natives,  when  they  have  been  hurled  against 
the  impenetrable  crania  of  hippopotami,  coiled  round 
like  the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly,  and  then  beaten  out 
again  with  stones  into  their  previous  state,  without 
the  slightest  injury. 

Besides  the  vegetable  productions  found  here,  in 
common  with  other  districte  through  which  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston had  passed,  we  may  mention  as  amongst  the 
most  importuit  of  those  that  are  either  peculiar  to  the 
locality  or  very  abundant  in  it,  senna,  caliunba,  and 
cinchona.  There  are  also  numerous  fibrous  plante, 
and  a  species  of  cotton  which  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance,  and  which,  under  proper  cultivation,  would 
doubtless  yield  a  good  return  for  capital  and  labour. 
Sugar  and  indigo,  moreover,  are  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  might  be  raised  to  almost  any  extent. 
The  Makololo  luid  no  idea  of  the  fact  that  the  cane 
with  which  they  were  so  familiar,  could  be  made  to 
yield  ite  crystallized  sweete;  and  Sekeletu,  anxious 
to  procure  this,  intrusted  our  traveller  with  a  large 
number  of  elephante'  tusks,  with  which  to  purchase 
the  required  machinery.  In  addition  to  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth  of  the  regions  he  has  traversed, 
Dr.  Livmgston  mentions  bees'-wax.  He  says,  that  on 
passing  through  the  country,  the  traveller  is  constantlv 
addre^ed  by  the  inviting  note  of  the  honey-bird,  call- 
ing him  to  follow  it  to  9ie  neste  of  the  bee,  but  that 
the  natives,  while  rifling  the  comb  of  ite  sweets,  throw 
away  the  wax,  which  might  become  an  article  of  pro- 
fitable commerce. 

But  ignorance  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  waste  and 
want  which  prevail  in  a  region  whose  productions  and 
position  would  seem  to  have  marked  it  out  for  emin- 
ence. The  chief  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  slave- 
trade,  once  so  rife  in  Eastern  Africa.  "  The  removal 
of  this  unnatur^  stimulus,'*  writes  Dr.  Livingston, 
"has  been* followed  by  a  state  of  collapse.  ...  It 
midces  one  melancholy  to  look  at  the  state  of  this  fine 
fertile  country." 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Dr.  Livingston 
resumed  his  journey  to  the  coast  But  at  Tete  he  left 
the  Makololo,  whose  faithful  services  had  been  to  him 
of  so  much  value  through  his  long  journey,  promising 
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to  rejoin  them  in  the  Allowing  year.  Nor  was  there 
any  risk  in  throwing  these  natives  npon  their  own 
resources,  as  the  surprising  boldness  and  dexterity 
of  some  in  hunting  the  ele^utnts,  which  around  Tete 
are  almost  innumerable,  and  the  patient,  plodding  in- 
dustry of  otheis,  would  secure  for  them  a  competent 
subsistence  until  his  return.  Dr.  Livingston,  how- 
ever, had  still  before  him  a  journey  of  300  nmes  through 
the  pestilenMal  delta  of  the  Zambese,  a  place  equal  to 
the  extent  of  Scotland.  But  he  did  not  reach  the 
coast  until  he  had  fixed  the  position  of  Sena,  and  every 
other  important  point  on  his  way,  and  ascertained 
the  &ct  that  Quillemane,  the  Portuguese  settlement, 
at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May,  did 
not  stand  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambese,  as 
previously  believed,  but  upon  an  insignificant  stream, 
while  the  navigable  extreme  to  that  river  was  further 
south. 

Anxious  to  bring  one  of  his  companions  with  him 
to  England,  that  he  might  convey  back  to  his  country- 
men in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  good  report  of  English 
civilization  and  Christianity,  Dr.  Livingston  made  his 
selection.    But  the  issue  was  most  affecting.    When 
this  Makololo  stranger  reached  Quillemane,  he  was 
sufficiently  surprised  at  the  marvellous  novelties  that 
there  surrounded  him.     The  sea,  then  tossed  by  a 
tempest,  which  prevented  the  ship-of-war,  awaiting 
Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  from  approaching  the  shore, 
filled  him  with  amazement.    And  when,  at  length, 
the  Frolic  hove  in  sight,  although  the  waves  were  still 
running  high,  they  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat.     The 
Hakololo,  of  course,  accompanied  his  friend.    But  as 
the  boat  rose  and  sMik  with  each  billow,  he  turned  to 
Dr.  Liviufpton,  and,  with  a  look  and  tone  indicative 
of  no  ordinary  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  alarm, 
said,  "Is  this  the  way  you  gol"^  Though  repeatedly 
assured  that  they  were  approachinff  the  ship,  ne  often 
renewed  the  question.    At  length  uiey  were  on  board, 
and  set  sail  for  the  Mauritius.    But  the  strain  put 
upon  the  mind  of  this  untutored  African  by  the  manv 
novelties  which,  in  rapid  succession,  filled  him  with 
wonder  or  fear,  proved  too  much  for  his  fiieulties; 
and  when,  on  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  Louis,  he 
saw  a  steamer  in  motion,  reason  reeled,  and  in  a  fit  of 
temporary  insanity,  he  flung  himself  into  the  sea  and 
perished. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  sketches  any  par- 
ticular'k  of  Dr.  Livingston's  return  to  England,  and 
his  i-eception  since  the  completion  of  his  most  extraor- 
dinary and  invaluable  explorations.  Neither  will  it 
be  expected  that  we  shall  speak  of  the  probable  future 
of  that  wide  region,  which  nis  energy,  enterprise,  and 
endurance,  have  laid  open  to  the  traveller,  the  mer- 
chant,-and  the  missionary.  We  believe,  however, 
that  his  own  wise  and  memorable  words, ''  The  end  of 
the  geographical  feat  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise,"  will  not  only  be  his  guiding  star, 
but  that  of  tae  society  who  sent  and  sustaineof  him. 
Commerce  and  science  have  their  claims,  and  we  would 
be  amongst  the  first  to  assert  and  maintain  them ;  but 
Dr.  Livingston  was  moved  to  do,  and  dared  what  he 
has  done,  from  a  purer  impulse  than  these  could  in- 
spire, and  with  a  fiir  nobler  aim.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
traveller,  a  discoverer,  a  geographer ;  a  man  of  energy, 
enterprise,  science ;  but  he  is  more — ^he  is  better  than 
all  these — he  is  a  '^  servant  of  the  Most  High,  to  show 
unto  men  the  way  of  salvation" — a  missionary  of 
Christ.  And  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  as  such  he  is 
again  going  forth  to  the  region  he  has  explored,  and 
that  the  d£ectors  of  the  society  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated have  resolved  to  attempt  something  worthy 
of  the  churches  they  represent,  and  something  ade- 
quate to  the  great  occasion  which  demands  their  aid. 


BSPOBT  OF  TH1E  A]^]Sr:BTBSET  FIBST-DJLT 
SCHOOL^  BI&MdrQHAM,  1857. 

This  school  is  establi^ed  for  young  women  and  girls 
beyond  the  age  generally  attending  First-day  schools. 
The  friends  of  the  Aim  Street  Fhrst-day  school  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  eontinues  steadily  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  and,  we  trust,  in  usefulness. 

Though  the  changes  made  in  its  management  since 
our  last  report  was  issued,  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant for  record,  yet  we  believe  each  year  contri- 
Dutes  its  added  amount  of  valuable  experience,  show- 
ing how  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  in  various  respects, 
may  be  increased,  and  the  individual  duties  of  the 
teacher  better  fulfilled. 

The  number  on  the  books  is  about  210.  The  aver- 
age attendance  through  the  past  year  has  been  123, 
and  there  are  more  than  100  applicants  for  admneion, 
who  would  be  gladly  received  were  it  not  ibr  the  want 
of  accommodation.  "We  hope,  before  kmg,  a  larger 
room  will  be  obtained,  and  several  more  dasses  may 
then  be  formed  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  have 
already  offered  their  help.  The  average  attendance 
of  teachers  through  last  year  has  beoi  13. 

'The  evening^cnool  also  prospers,  and  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  moming«chooL  Many  of  the  young 
women  who  attend  are  now  receiving  instruction  in 
geography,  and  the  subject  is  entered  into  with  great 
interest.  The  average  attendance,  through  the  year, 
has  been  66,  and  of  teachers  6. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  lately  made  to  the 
library  in  Ann  Street.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  at- 
tenders  of  the  school,  and  we  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
our  friends  for  the  means  of  increasing  it  in  size  and 
value.  The  number  of  books  issued  during  the  year 
has  been  2071,  the  ^verage  to  each  reader  6. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  firiends  who  so  kindly 
sympathize  and  co-operate  with  our  efforts,  to  hear 
some  particulars  of  those  who  receive  instruction  at 
the  Ann  Street  school.  Almost  all  who  attend  are 
young  women  employed  in  &ctories,  and  from  many 
causes  they  seem  to  have  an  e8pe(nal  claim  upon  their 
sisters  of  a  more  privileged  class.  Their  long  honrs 
of  work,  often  lasting  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  nine  at  night,  prevent  their  improvement  in 
reading,  writing,  and  nousehold  duties,  whidi  many 
would  gladly  attain ;  and  some  who  have  left  comfort- 
less homes,  to  live  at  lodgings,  have  much  need^  in 
their  exposed  and  uncared-for  lot,  of  the  sympathy 
and  counsel  of  a  kind  friend. 

Among  the  laige  numbers  of  this  interesting  dass 
who  work  in  the  &ctories  of  our  town  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  the  labour  of  Christian  love,  and  it  is  encou' 
raginff  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  those  who  at- 
tend ttie  school  is  not  unfelt  by  their  associates — ^many 
are  induced  themselves'to  attend,  and  others  who  are 
without  the  privilege  of  reli^ous  instruction  at  home, 
or  at  school,  may  be  checked  in  frivolous  and  hurtful 
pursuits  by  the  good  example  er  kind  persuasion  of  a 
more  serious  companion. 

From  a  recent  inquiry,  it  is  found  that  out  of  172, 
whose  employments  are  ascertained,  138  are  engaged 
in  factory  work,  at  75  establishments,  and  in  27  dif-  I 
ferent  occupations.  The  prevailing  kinds  of  work  are 
the  button  manufacture,  jewellery,  and  leather  stitch- 
ing, though  one  or  more  of  our  number  i^re  elnployed 
in  many  other  manufiu^ures  of  the  town.  , 

The  review  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  withont 
noticing  a  delightful  excursion  tiken  by  the  school  to 
Bewdlev,  on  the  18th  of  8th  Month,  and  which  was 
planned  and  carried  out  through  the  kindness  of  onr 
friends  Charles  and  Mary  Sturge.  We  believe  this 
day  of  innocent  enjoyment  among  the  beauties  of  the 
country  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  shared  it> 
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and  that  they  appreciated,  gratefully,  the  mrm  inte- 
rest which  prompted  such  a  plan  for  uieir  gratification. 

We  have  again  to  thank  our  friends  for  much  kind 
sympathy  and  support ;  and,  earnestly  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
would  ask  its  continuance  in  a  still  increased  measure. 

The  feeling  which  has  attended  this  review  of  the 
past  year  is  one  of  hopefulness  and  encouragement, 
yet  blended  with  a  desire  for  greater  earnestness  and 
diligence  in  the  course  of  that  just  entered.  May  its 
duties  be  fulfilled  under  a  serious  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  may  we  feel  how  urgent  is  the  call  to  per- 
severing effort  in  the  wide  fiela  for  labour  which  lies 
open  before  us. 

Ise  Month,  1857. 


TACATIOK  THOirOHTS  ON  CAPITAL  PUWI8H- 
HSNTa.    Leaden:  W.  A  F.  G.  Cask. 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  a  third  edition  of  this  vain- 
able  work  of  Commissioner  Phillips  is  announced;  and 
are  enabled,  by  a  oommonication  just  reesiyed,  to  pre- 
sent ft  specimen  of  the  new  matter : — 

Having  failed  in  their  scrutiny  of  the  gospels  them- 
selves to  find  either  fact  or  sentiment  ^vouring  death 
infliction,  the  anti-abolitionists  ground  their  justifica- 
tion on  a  dissevered  portion  of  one  solitary  passage  in 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans — a  very  strained 
construction,  and  a  very  fiyvfetched  inference.  The 
words  are  these :— *•  [The  ruler]  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain."  The  word  •  sword,"  say  they,  means  autho- 
rity aver  life.  We  say  it  means  no  such  thing;  bat 
is  a  merely  figurative  expression,  symboU^g  autho- 
rity in  the  abstract  Saint  PiEtul  exhorts  the  church 
to  obey  the  ruling  powers,  reminding  it  that  the  law 
fomiattes  l^em  witli  the  means  of  enforcing  that  obe- 
dience. That  is  all  he  says,  and  aU  he  meant  to  say. 
He  specifies  no  particular  mode  of  punishment^  and 
it  seems  dear  he  oould  not  have  so  intended.  He  is 
recounting  to  them  the  duties  they  are  to  fulfil  under 
peril  of  the  consequences.    He  is  admonishing  them 


we  have  been  right  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  per- 
use its  pnges,  deeming  the  work  one  of  the  most  lucid 
and  satismctory  we  have  ever  met  with,  on  the  impoi^ 
taut  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Taking  up  the  main  reasons  advanced  against  tlie 
testimony  of  the  Society  as  to  the  payment  of  ecdeoi- 
astical  tithe  rent-diarge,  and  in  support  of  the  sb- 
sertion,  that  **  a  distinct  difference  in  princi|de  exists 
between  tithes  and  tithe  rent-charge;"  he  arranges 
them  under  six  different  heads,  and  discusses  and  re- 
plies to  each,  in  wliat  se^ms  to  us  an  unanswerable 
style.  We  oould  have  desired  the  allotincir  aome  space 
to  a  sample  of  the  author's  reasoning,  this,  however, 
is  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  state  of  our  oot- 
umna.  But  we^feel  the  less  r^;ret  on  the  subject^ 
seeing  the  pamphlet  is  what  is  termed  a  readable  one^ 
extending  to  only  twenty-eight  pages  octavo^  and  may 
be  had  for  a  few  pence. 

James  Bowden's  remarks  on  church  union  have 
also  fircaUJy  pleased  us,  and  we  very  cordially  >reoom- 
mena  his  work  to  the  notice  and  perusal  of  our  readers, 
in  the  full  belief  that  many  will  coincide  in  the  opinion 
we  have  here  expressed.  We  trast  the  pamphl^  may 
realise  an  extensive  demand,  and  its  circulation  tend 
to  strengthen  our  members  in  the  fiuthful  upholding 
of  our  testimony  to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  against  all  ecdosiastical  exaction  and  wraiTWitiffnt 

THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW:  A  Qoorteriy  Jminuilof  Soeial 
ProgfresB  and  General  Literature.  Glaigow:  Seottitk  Tea»» 
perance  League.  London:  IIouLaTox  a^td  Wrioht;  Wii/* 
UAic  TwBSDiB.    Edinburgh:  Ouphamt  &  Sons. 

This  Valuable  Quarterly,  as  usual,  teems  with  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  people;  the 
papers  are  quite  ecjual,  in  point  of  literary  ability,  to 
any  we  haye  seen  in  former  numben,  and  we  recdu- 
mend  the  Beview  to  the  notioe  of  onr  Temperanoe 
finMidain  particnlac* 

DTMOmyS  E88AT8  09  TDB  PRINCIPLES  OV  MORA- 
LITT,  AND  ON  TUS  PRIVATE  AND  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  MANKIND.     Ga»- 

lisle:  Hudson  Scott. 
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^ We  hail,  with  pleame,  the  appeannoe  of  anokksr 

not  to  do  evil.    **iut  if  thou  do  thai  which  is'evil,  be  I  edition  of  this  truly  excellent  work.    It  is  now  xie- 


afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vaiu."    "  Ben- 
der therefore  (lie  adds),  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to 
whom  tribute,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom 
fear,  honour  to  whom  honour."    Does  he  mean  that 
if  they  do  not,  they  are  to  be  put  to  death  7     Is  it 
seriously  argued  that  the  great  apostle  enjoined  it  in 
perpetuity f    Are  the  indefinite  words,  ''doing  evil," 
meant  to  jmply  capital  punishment  as  a  consequence  ? 
Or,  is  any  infraction  of  the  laws  the  meaning  of  the 
passage?    If  thb  be  so,  he  that  pilfers  or  reviles,  or 
IS  intoxicated,  '*  does  evil,"  and  must  die  for  it    But 
before  onr  opponents  burrowed  these  two  lines  out  of 
the  13th  of  Komans,  we  presume  th^y  had  perused 
chapter  xii.  of  the  same  epistle,  where  Saint  Paul 
quotes  this  plain  and  awful  admonition — "  Yen- 
asANCB  IS  mNC ;  I  will  repat^  saith  thb  Lord.'' 
Kow,  aa  these  sentences  are  only  just  five  verses  apart, 
we  leave  it  to  our  opponents  to  place  them  side  by 
side,  and,  if  they  can,  to  reconcile  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  one  with  the  forced  construction  they  wonla 
have  Q8  xmt  upon  the  other. 


garded  as  quite  a  standard  book  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  The  enterprising  publiaher  deserves 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  friends  m  peace  everywhere, 
and  we  trust  his  labour  will  be  rewarded  by  a  large 
and  remunerative  sale. 


S0M1S  OONSIDKRATIONS  ON  THS  TBSTIlfOKT  OF 
THS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIBNDS,  AGAINST  THE  PAY- 
MENT OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  TITHE  RfiNT'CHABQE. 
Loadon:  W.  A  F.  O.  Cash. 

Trb  esteemed  anthor  of  the  aboT«  panphlet,  having 
obliged  OS  by  forwarding  a  proof  copy,  we  regret  we 
have  litUe  more  than  room  simply  to  observe,  that 


A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  RISE,  BISCIPLINB, 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES  AND  TESTIMONIES  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIEKDS.     Baltimore:  John  P. 

WlLBT. 

We  have  perased  this  "compendium,"  as  it  may  be 
termed,  of  our  religioua  fiuth  and  practice,  with  much 
satb&ction;  and  could  wish  it  either  reprinted  in  this 
country  for  general  circulation,  or  that  something 
similar  and  adapted  to  the  present  reading  age,  migfat 
be  brought  out  by  the  standing  committee  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting.  Assuredly  great  ignorance,  and  not 
a  little  prejudice,  prevails  in  the  minds  of  even  intel- 
ligent persons,  relative  to  th^  Christian  profession  of 
Frienos;  and  the  general  circulation  of  such  a  pam- 
phlet as  the  above,  could  not  fail,  we  think,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good.  A  supply,  we  presume,  could  easily 
b)  procured,  through  our  friends  the  Gash's,  of  5 
Bishopsgate  Without,  London. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  TRACT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS.  UaBchoster:  /ixss 
Bhtch,  76»  OMhan  Btieet. 

This  is  the  report  of  an  old  sodety^nder  a  new  title. 
"The  Mandiester  and  Stockport  Friendi^  Tract  As- 
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BociAtioD,*'  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  onr  late  valued 
friend,  Geor^  Jonea,  and  we  know  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Truth  in  years  that  are  past  It 
has  of  late  been  deemed  advisable  to  change  the 
designation  of  the  Society,  as  above,  and  we  believe 
the  Committee  are  increasingly  desirous  to  do  good, 
by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  Christian  principles, 
as  the  same  have  ever  been  held  in  their  purity  by  the 
faithful  amongst  us,  and  we  cordially  desire  their  en- 
couragement and  success.  The  tracts  are  now  brought 
out  in  an  improved  dress,  with  neat  cover,  and 
we  have  one  before  us,  entitled,  "A  brief  notice  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,"  the  best  adapted  of  any  we  have 
seen  for  general  distribution ;  and  to  which  we  are 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  Friends,  that  so 
the  circulation  of  it  may  be  largely  promoted. 


PEACE.  Extracted  from  the  Address  of  Sir  Horacs  Si. 
Paul,  Bart,  of  Bwart  Park,  April  16th,  1866,  on  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  liim  of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  his  cottage  tenantry.    Darlington:  Harbuon  PsHiniT. 

Although  this  little  tract  is  alreadv  favourably 
known  to  many  Friends,  as  a  remarkable  declaration 
of  a  baronet  in  favour  of  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  yet  anxious  tnat  it  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  peace  generally,  and 
we  recommend  it  as  being  admirably  adapted  for 
general  diffusion. 

AKNUAL  REPOBT  OP  THE  EDINBUROH  LADIES' 
EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY.  1867.  Edinburgh:  H. 
Abmoub,  54,  South  Bridge. 

We  commend  this  Beport  to  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  abolition  of  slavexy,  and  of  American  slaveiy 
in  particular ;  containing,  as  it  does,  in  a  brief  com- 
pass, a  remarkably  well  drawn  and  reliable  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  position  koA  prospects  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  the  United  States.  Its  wide 
circulation,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  greatly  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  therefore,  we 
counsel  our  friends  to  possess  themselves  of  it  without 
delay.  r. 

'EXTRACTS  FROM  STEPHEN  ORELLETrS 

LETTERS. 

Zurich,  I2th  Month,  26ih,  1813. 

The  armies  of  the  allies  are  now  passing  this  country; 
how  is  my  heart  afflicted  at  seeing  all  their  warlike 
displays  I  Poor  France,  where  I  have  but  just  pro- 
claimed the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  also  the 
day  of  vengeance,  is  now  going  to  be  the  theatre  of 
war;  m^  mind  is  overwhelmed  when  I  contemplate 
the  subject.  My  former  letter  informed  of  the  re- 
lease my  gracious  Master  had  been  pleased  to  grant 
me  from  proceeding  far  into  Italy;  I  did  not  go 
further  than  Genoa.  I  was,  however,  fully  and  freely 
given  up  to  go  to  the  extent  of  that  prospect  (Rome 
and  Naples),  when  the  sound  of  the  retreat  was  pro- 
claimed, and  I  am  very  thankful  to  this  day,  in  not 
havin|[  any  cause  to  doubt  the  clearness  of  it.  Pre- 
cious mdeed,'in  moments  of  such  importance,  it  is 
that  the  trumpet  gives  a  certain  sotmd.  Though  my 
suffering  was  great  in  that  land,  I  have  had  much 
satisfiiction  from  my  visit  to  Genoa,  meeting  there 
with  a  precious  little  company.  I  had  much  service 
among  the  clergy;  I  haa  several  conferences  with 
them;  in  one  came  fifteen  together,  all  of  that  class.  I 
can  but  humbly  commemorate  the  Divine  help  vouch- 
safed at  these  various  opportunities,  which  nave  all 


concluded  by  the  feeling  covering  of  Divine  love  over 
us;  thus,  a  poor  creature  has  been  enabled  to  become 
an  instrument  among  wise  men  and  doctors,  several 
of  them  being  so,  as  tney  call  it  in  theology. 

At  Lausanne,  I  found  an  open' door  among  the  people 
called  Mystics  or  Pietists;  I  visited  them  in  their 
families,  and  had,  during  my  stay  of  a  week,  reUgious 
meetings  with  them  almost  every  evening;  they  are 
a  people  well  acquainted  with  inward  silence,  and 
therein  I  could  meet  them  and  pass  precious  moments 
gathered  before  the  Lord ;  jet  I  was  not  without  my 
exercise  among  them,  at  times  being  encompassed 
with  great  darkness,  they  having  some  strong  relics 
of  Popish  superstition,  but  in  a  refined  manner,  which 
has  not  a  less  snare.  To  how  many  dangers  are  we 
exposed  when  we  tak«^  the  creature  for  our  pattern  1 
They  try  to  copy  M.  Guion,  and  thus  fall  from  what 
she  herself  was  pursuing.  Christ  is  our  only  example. 
I  passed  nearly  two  weeks  at  Berne,  it  being  some  time 
before  I  felt  that  seed  of  the  kingdom  I  [formerly!  felt 
there.  I  had  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  and  a  very  nigh 
fever  which  greatly  reduced  my  strength.  ^  Many  cir- 
cumstances might  Jiave  co-operated  to  bring  it  upon 
me,  but  exercise  of  mind  may  not  have  been  the  least. 
How  can  we  see  suffering  humanity  and  not  bend  under 
it  ?  If  the  mind  were  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  subject  it  could  not  abide  it.  I  have  regained 
my  former  strength,  and  I  may  humbly  acknowledge^ 
that  though  I  fdt  then  much  the  want  of  one  only 
of  my  precious  young  friends,  yet  that  my  dear  Master 
did  abtmdantly  supply  all  my  wants,  making  my  bed 
in  sickness.  I  have  abundant  cause  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  the  way  of 
His  judgments.  I  have  been  introduced  to  some 
pious  persons  here,  having  letters  from  Berne  and 
other  places  for  several  of  them.  I  have  found  a  pre- 
cious number  who,  in  this  time  of  public  calamity, 
have  minds  much  open  to  receive  me,  many  of  them 
considering  it  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  that  I  am  sent 
among  them  at  a  time  when  they  have  so  much  need 
of  Divine  strength  and  consolation.  Thus  the  Lord 
causes  those  very  circumstances,  which  at  first  operated 
as  a  discouragement  to  my  coming  here,  to  work  for 
good. 

Among  the  veiy  excellent  and  pious  characters 
I  have  visited  are  two  pastors  of  the  Reformed  church; 
one  Blyce^  the  chief  man  of  the  clergy  for  the  whole 
canton,  a  spiritually-minded  person,  who,  with  tears, 
rejoiced  that  the  Lord  had  raised  a  people  professing 
as  we  do.  After  I  had,  at  his  request^  opened  to  him 
various  of  our  Christian  testimonies  and  practices, 
this  pious  old  man  said,  "  I  have  loved  to  read  and 
study  the  Scriptures;  I  know  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin  tongues,  &c.;  I  have  read  and  studied  much, 
but  I  have  not  found  in  all  these  the  way  and  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  but  in  the  littleness,  the  poverty,  and 
prostration  of  soul  at  Christ's  school;"  or  words  to  the 
same  import.  The  other  is  a  particular  friend  of 
Steinkopff,  and  worthy  to  be  such;  he  has  married  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lavater;  I  have  been  also, 
with  satisfaction,  with  Dr.  Lavater,  his  undo.  I  have 
found  there  is  hereabout  a  people  holding  forth  some 
of  the  very  same  principles  as  we  do  against  oaths  and 
war,  for  which  some  of  them  have  patiently  suffered 
whipping.  I  have  visited  some  of  them  this  morning, 
but  not  as  yet  to  much  sati:<faction,  but  I  must  not 
be  too  quick  in  judging  them;  I  have,  however,  gene- 
rally found  that  people  who,  under  the  idea  of  Cnris- 
tiau  liber^,  have  no  way  of  public  meeting  for  Divine 
worship,  ^  not  much  prosper.  They  have  a  great 
esteem  for  the  writings  of  Jacob  Beohman,  yet  Uiink 
they  see  much  further.    I  am  in  hope,  if  the  Lord 

Eermit,  to  reach  Pyrmont  in  almost  two  months  from 
ence;  I  propose  going  by  St  Gall,  Augsburg,  Frank- 
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jfort,  and  so  to  Fyrmont.  I  long  to  see  oar  dear 
friends  at  or  about  Pyrmont,  but  Iwiah  not  to  make 
more  haate  than  ffood  speed. 

O  that  I  may  know  my  indwelling  to  be  near  to 
Shiloh*8  brook!  The  Lord,  my  gracious  Master,  keep 
me  in  the  low  valley,  and  for  my  deep  planjces  and 
baptisms,  which  are  not  few,  I  can  thankfimy  bless 
His  name.  Though  I  h^ve  been  thus  far  mostly  alone 
in  this  pilgrimage,  it  is  admirable  to  me  how  way  has 
been  uuule;  I  am  oontrited  in  contemplating  how 
abundantly  the  Lord  has  supplied  all  my  wants.  He 
is  my  companion  in  these  parts,  among  a  people  of  a 
strange  languaf^e  to  me;  I  hare  not  found  any  lack, 
interpreters  bemg  read^  when  needful.  My  love  flows 
freely  to  all  my  dear  fhends,  whose  sympathy  I  know 
I  have,  and  whose  prayers  I  more  and  more  crave. 


AEE  WE  ACTIVQ  IN  ACOORDANOE  WITH  OUR 
HEAVENLY  FATHER'S  WILL  IN  ENQAGIN0  IN, 
OR  GIVING  COUNTENANCE  TO  WAR? 

Christiak  Friknds, — ^Your  serious  attention  is  a£fec- 
tionately  invited  to  the  re-consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  often  raised — **  Are  we  acting  in 
accordance  with  our  heavenly  Father^s  will  in  engag- 
ing in,  or  in  giving  our  countenance  to  war?"  We 
know  it  to  be  a  most  grievously  afflicting  scourge; 
the  occasion  of  inconceivable  suffering  and  misery, 
and  mental  agony;  of  incalculable  destitution,  and 
loss  of  life  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which  the  follower  of 
Christ  lifts  his  standard  of  peace;  he  acknowledges 
that  90  amount  of  suffering  should  make  him  turn 
aside  from  fulfilling  the  penect  will  of  God,  who  has 
a  balm  for  every  wonna  endured  with  patience  for 
his  sake,  ''whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his 
works;"  but  in  an  undertaking,  in  the  cariying  out 
of  which  eveiT  Christian  principle  must  be  violated, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Divine  command  should  be  very 
distinctly  perceptible.  If  in  a  blind  zeal  we  should 
say,  "The  Lord  saith  it,  albeit  he  hath  not  spoken,*' 
and  should  bring  about  an  immense  amount  of  suffer- 
ing in  disobedience  to  his  holy  will,  how  awful  the 
delusLonl 

The  frequent  command  given  to  the  Jews  to  engajge 
in  warfare  is  2idduced  as  a  present  argument  in  its 
favour.  The  forfeiture  of  life  is  a  striking  character- 
istic of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  before  the  one  great 
offering  was  accomplished,  "For  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission."  We  see  it  in  the  typical  sacri- 
fice of  animals;  in  the  punishment  of  many  offences 
by  stoning;  the  bite  of  the  fierv  serpents;  the  swallow- 
ing up  of  the  families  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram; 
in  the  command  that  the  Canaanites,  when  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquities  was  full,  should  be  utterly 
destroyed;  in  the  overthrow  of  those  nations  that  had 
risen  against  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord.  The 
directing  and  over-ruling  power  of  God  is  conspicu- 
ously risible  on  many  of  these  occasionsr— the  falling 
down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho;  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Jewish  band  at  Ai,  when  it  went  forth  unbidden  to 
the  combat;  the  bloodless  defeat  of  the  Midianitish 
host  and  the  large  army  of  Sennacherib.  But  an 
entire  change  marks  the  coming  in  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  the  reign  of  "The  Prince  of  Peace,  of 
whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,  whom  God 
hath  '*  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentonce  to  Israel  and  forgiven^ 
of  sina."  To  the  adulteress  it  was  said,  "Go  and  sin 
no  more"  (Lev.  xx.  10;  John  viii.  11);  to  those  who 
would  defend  their  own  rights,  to  the  injury  of  an- 
other, "Resist  not  evil,"  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 


men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  ''My 
kingdom  is  not  of  Uiis  world ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight." 

We  cannot'  acdompan^  our  Saviour  through  any 
part  of  his  earthly  course,  or  listen  to  his  gracious 
teaching,  without  seeing  in  Him  a  manifestation  of 
the  love  of  God,  his  fatherly  relationship  to  every 
member  of  the  human  family;  every  lesson  is  in  har- 
mony with  it;  the  forgiveness  of  inj«ries;  the  curse 
met  with  a  blessing;  ''When  he  was  reviled,  he  re- 
viled not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not; 
but  committed  himself  to  him  who  judgeth  righte- 
ously." He  could  not  have  enforced  his  arguments 
with  the  sword;  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how 
totally  at  variance  such  a  course  would  have  been 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life;  and  he  has  left  us 
an  example  that  we  "should  follow  his  steps."  His 
disciples  recognized  this;  imbued  with  his  spirit,  they 
no  longer  urged  "Shall  we  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  these  wicked  men?"  which  received  the 
answer,  "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ^e  are 
of;'*'  but  could  say  in  faith  "Though  we  walk  m  the 
flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh ;  for  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds/' 

In  going  to  war  with  a  nation  we  are  inflicting 
capital  punishment;  and  this,  not  upon  the  juurty 
adjudgea  to  have  merited  it.  Though  upon  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  a 
degree  of  suffering  is  entailed,  the  heaviest  retribution 
fidls  upon  those  who  have  had  no  share  in  the  crime 
committed,  as  if  we  should  put  the  servant  to  death 
for  the  offence  of  ^e  master.  How  can  any  one  be- 
lieve himself  clear  of  the  imputation  of  murder,  who 
is  knowingly  guilty  of  such  injustice?  Although  on 
lesislators  the  charge  chiefly  rests,  there  is  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility  which  we  cannot  shake  off: 
"  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God?" 

No  crime  of  which  we  are  guilty  more  immediately 
and  signally  recoils  upon  the  perpetrator,  "They  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

May  each  one  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  laying 
aside  all  prejudice  and  all  fear;  trusting  in  His  arm 
who  is  miffhty  to  save,  put  up  the  petition,  "Lord, 
what  wouldst  thou  have  m^  to  do  ?" 

"When  a  man*s  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.'* 

LcwES. 


THE    PATRIARCH   OF   UZ. 

{Continued  from  page  97*) 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  DEITT. 

One  of  the  sublimest  descriptions  of  a  thunder-storm 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
or  modern,  human  or  Divine,  is  contained, in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  Eiihu  s  address.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  b^  the  storm  then 
gathering,  in  which  the  Almighty  was  about  to  utt« 
his  voice.  "  Hear  attentively  the  sound  of  his  voice,** 
&C.,  seem  to  allude  to  the  ai»tant  murmurs  which 
were  beginning  to  be  heard.  And,  probably,  Eiihu 
was  interruptfS  by  the  voice  of  God,  which  stilled 
every  tongue  and  engaged  every  ear:  "Who  is  this 
thatdarkeneth  counsel  bywords  without  knowledge?'* 
<<  To  put  suitable  language  in  the  mouth  of  God." 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  has  generally  tasked  to 
straining,  or  crushed  to  feebleness,  the  ^nius  of  poets. 
Homer,  indeed,  at  times,  nobly  ventriloquizes  from 
the  top  of  Olympus;  but  it  is  ventriloquism— Homer's 
thunder,  not  Jove's.  .  .  .  The  entrance  of  God 
into  this  poem  is  the  most  daring  and  the  most  sno- 
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eeasfnl  of  all  poetic  interventioDS.     God  himaelf  tuniB  j  misnoii,  beoftQse  he  knows  them  now  to  he  directed 
the.  scale  of  the  argument.    The  diaputants  have  en-    hy  tlie  same  inscratahle  wisdom  which  guides  all  the 


mysterious  hut  beneficent  operations  of  nature. 

But  the  reader  still  feels  that,  after  all,  the  great 
problem  remains  unsolved;  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
the  hidden  oaose  of  suffering  in  good  men  in  general, 
hut  of  Job's  snflferingB  in  particnlsr.    The  question 


veloped  themseives  in  a  cloud  of  words.  A  whirl- 
wind must  now  scatter  them.  Ko  Tehide  for  this 
awfnl  umpire  is  like  a  whirlwind.  The  speech  is 
worthy  the  aeeompaniments  of  the  speaker.  It  is  a 
series  of  questious  following  each  other,  like  daps  of 

thunder.    Abrupt,  jagged,  unanswered,  it  gives  the    to  which  we  are  all  awaiting  iC  reply  remains  un- 
idea  of  infinitude.      You  feel  tliat  they  reach  the  j  answered.    Why  was  Job,  the  most  perfect  and  up- 
highest  possible  point  of  suUimity,  and  the  pause 
which  follows  is  profound  as  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
The  voice  even  of  poetic  melody,  immediately  succeed- 


ing, had  seemed  impertinent  and  feeble.    The  cry  of 
penitesce  and  humility,  *  Behold,  I  am  vile,'  is  alone 
lit  to  follow  such  a  burst,  and  to  cleave  such  a  silence." 
In  the  first  part  of  the  address,  Job  is  asked  what 
right  he  has  to  complain  of  God.    "  Where  wast  thou 
when  God  hung  this  huge  world  upon  nothing,  and 
sent  it  spinning  amongst  the  worlds  of  space?    How 
did  the  Almighty  osdculate  and  arrange  the  move- 
ments of  these  worlds,  and  establish  the  sublime 
order  of  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars  1    How  did  he 
scoop  out  the  earth  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  Dind  in  its  thundering  waves?    Hast  thou  been 
up  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  and  hail,  so  that 
tiuou  canst  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  their  formation 
and  distribution  on  the  ear^h?    When  thou  retirest 
to  rest^  the  earth  is  hot  and  parched  by  the  sun's 
sewchiug  heat;  but  when  thou  risest  up^  every  blade 
of  grass  and  every  leaf  is  gemmed  with  sparkling  dew. 
By  whose  curious  art  were  they  polished  and  set? 
Think  of  the  multitude  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  creep- 
ing things :  canst  thou  tell  them  what  is  good  for  food, 
and  where  eadi  one  may  find  it  ?    Canst  thou  lead 
them  all  forth  in  the  morning,  and  drive  them  to  their 
rest  in  safety  at  night?    Puny  man,  if  thou  kuowest 
nothing,  and  canst  do  nothing,  on  this  grand  stage  of 
operation;  if  there  be  a  wisdom  hera  higher  than 
thine,  wilt  thou  complain  of  that  same  wisclom  when 
it  is  guiding  thee  from  day  to  day,  because  thou 
wouldst  rather  be  fondled  in  the  lap  of  eaae  than  be 
led  even  by  the  path  of  adversity,  as  that  wisdom 
shall  see  fit?    Wut  thou  now  reprove  God?    If  so, 
answer  me." 
Job  has  nothing  to  answer,  except,  ^  I  am  vile." 
Again  God  proceeds:  ''Wilt  thou  disannul  or  re- 
yerse  my  judgment  ?  WUt  thou  maintain  that  I  ought 


right  man  of  all  the  East,  made  a  mark  for  all  the  ' 
arrowsof  misery  and  calamity  that  assailed  him?  The  , 
address  of  Deity  leaves  this  question  surrounded  with  ' 
mystery  still.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  design 
of  tills  address  was  to  instruct  and  counsel  Job  as  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  he  should  cherish  under  his 
calamities,  and  not  to  reveal  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  sent.    It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Almighty  to  iet  him  see  and  understand  why  he  had 
been  called  to  sufiTer,  just  as  he  sometimes  does  not 
permit  us  to  know  why  we  are  called  to  suffer.    The 
solution  of  the  problem  was  intended  not  for  Joh^  but 
for  us,  in  Order  that  we  might  learn,  not  indeed  the 
design  of  God  in  all  the  sufferings  he  sends  ou  men, 
because  they  may  be  diSerent  in  eveiy  ease;  but  why 
</o6  was  thus  visited  with  wave  upon  wave  of  sorrow. 
And  when  we  come  to  see  the  Divine  significanoe  of 
his  sorrows,  although  it  was  hid  fro^i  him;  and  then, 
when  we  further  see  the  increased  prosperity  whidi 
returned  to  him  as  a  compensation  for  his  sufferings 
when  the  end  had  been  answered,  ovr  fidth  under  our 
afflictions  is  strengthened,  even  though  the  Divine 
purpose  may  in  like  manner  be  hid  frtnn  us. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  an  answer  to  tiie 
question.  Why  were  these  afflictioBs  visited  upo^  this 
holy  man  ?  We  answer,  In  the  prologue.  Not  mi  the 
earth,  but  in  heaven.  For  once  the  veil  is  uplifted, 
and  we  are  carried  away  into  the  secret  place  of  wis- 
dom, the  council  chamber  of  Deity.  *  ^Kow  there  waa 
a  day  when  the  sons  of  €k>d  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  amongst 
them.  .And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence  oomest 
thou?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said, 
From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
up  and  down  in  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is 
none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright 
man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil  ?  Then 


Dost  thou  think  to  make  me  confess  I  have  done  thee 
wrong?  Hast  thou  power,  glory,  and  majesty  like 
me  ?  If  so,  then  I  will  admit  that  thine  own  hand 
can  save."- 

The  address  concludes  with  a  matchless  display  of 
the  awful  majesty  and  might  of  God,  under  descrip- 
tions of  the  most  powei-ful  aud  terrific  of  his  ci*eatures 
-^the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  ^'  Canst  thou  draw 
out  the  crocodile  with  a  hook?  Canst  thou  fill  his 
skin  with  l^arbed  irons  ?  or  his  head  with  fish-spears  ? 
When  he  riseth  up,  mighty  heroes  are  afraid.  Who 
is  able  then  to  stand  before  Mje?" 

Job  is  now  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  both  of  the 
impenetrable  wisdom  and  the  irresistible  power  of 
God.  He  can  frame  no  reply.  He  had  longed  to 
meet  the  Almighty  as  one  meets  the  judge  at- an 
earthly  tribunal.  Now  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
him,  he  has  nothing  to  plead.  His  only  language  is: 
**  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  .ear;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  itshes.'*  The  argument  is  thus 
advanced  one  stage  further,  and  the  grand  lesson  for 
Job^  and  for  us  lUl,  is :  He  had  not  to  submit  to  his 
calamities  because  they  were  sent  by  an  Almighty 
Power,  which  he  could  not  resist:  that  is  &talism  and 
heathenism.    He  must  bear  them  with  patient  sub- 


to  have  dealt  differently  with  thee  than  I  have  done  ?  • .  Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said.  Doth  Job  fkar 


GrOD  FOR  NonoBT?  .  .  .  Pttt  fofth  thine  hand  tiow, 
and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  vnU  curee  thee  to  tht 
face."" 

Satan  had  been  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
had,  perhaps,  heard  these  slanders.  He  himself  might 
even  have  been  suggesting  them  to  some  of  Job*s 
envious  and  jealous  neighbours  and  friends,  and  stir- 
ring them  up  to  circulate  these  calumnious  reports. 
God  knew  it  was  all  a  lie  and  a  vile  reproach  against 
his  servant  Job;  and  he  determined  to  put  him  to  the 
test,  aud  so  to  refute  the  slanderous  aeeusations  which 
had  been  hurled  against  him.  The  accuser  should 
see,  and  so  afso  should  any  whom  he  might  have 
tempted  to  tliink  his  evil  thoughts,  that  Job  did  not 
serve  God  for  what  he  could  get  by  the  service^  bat 
because  he  loved  it  and  lov^  God,  and  that  even 
'Uhough  he  slew  him,  he  would  still  trust  him." 
Abraham  was  tried  to  prove  his  fi^ith ;  and  Job  was 
afflicted  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  his  love  and 
service  to  God.  Job  stood  the  test  as  Abraham  did. 
And  when  the  impossibility  of  removing  Job  from 
his  integrity  became  evident  to  the  eves  of  all,  tiien 
God  gave  to  him  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before,  and 
blessea  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning. 

Thus  Job  suffered,  not  for  himself,  excepting  to 
clear  his  own  character  and  reputation  fr^m  the  asper- 
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BkuDB  of  aUnder.  He  endured  sorrow  and  afilictumB 
for  otlieBB,  to  refute  their  erroTB^  luid  so  to  reclaim 
them  to  ri^t  thoughts  and  feeliage  towards  himself 
and  truth.  Job  is^  th^refbr^  a  type  of  Him  whose 
visage  was  marred  more  than  any  man'%  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  and  redeeming  ns  from  aU  errors 
and  sins.  Why  it  should  have  been  necessary  for 
the  innocent  One  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  is  a  mystery 
of  still  deeper  import ;  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  that  unfathomable  scheme  upon  which  God  haa 
founded  the  future  history  of  redeemed  humanity. 

(7b  be  CTiainmed.) 


ATJTHKNTICITY  OP  THE  BOOKS  OP  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

It  was  with  no  common  interest  that  we  entered  into 
the  synago^e  of  these  remarkable  people ;  as  a  pre- 
lude to  which,  they  required  that  we  should  take  off 
our  shoes.    Their  **cohen  "  or  priest^  showed  us  a  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  on  two  rollers,  which  they  msdu- 
tain  to  be  the  oldest  manuscript  in  the  world,  saying 
it  was  written  by  Abishug,  the  son  of  Fhinehas,  the 
son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron.    It  bears  marks  of 
very  great  age,  and  is  here  and  there  patched  with 
pieces  of  parchment    Some  of  the  learned  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  only  a  transcript  from  Ezra's  copy, 
written  asain  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phcenician  letter, 
out  of  which  Ezra  transcribed  it  into  that  of  the 
Chaldeanis,  then  first  adopted,  and  since  commonly 
used  by  the  Jews :  others  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
ail' independent  record  which  has  been  preeerved  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  first  by  the  ten  revolting 
tribes,  and  subsequently  by  the  Samaritans.    In  either 
case  it  affords  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  accurate 
preservation  of  the  books  of  Moses  during  a  period  of 
2300  years :  for,  aa  the  rival  sects  of  Christianity  have 
ajcted  as  checks  on  each  other  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  since  the 
first  schism  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  so  the  quick- 
sighted  jealousy  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  has  proved 
an  infidUble  safeguard  of  the  text  of  ^  Pentateuch 
since  the  days  of  their  separation.     In  the  earlier 
ages  of  society,  when  MSS.  were  scarce^  aiKi  the 
knowledge  of  ktt^ts  confined  to  a  very  few,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  a. unanimous  priesthood  to  muti- 
late the  inspired  volume;  but  even  suspicion  itself  can 
have  no  place  in  reference  to  a  record  of  faith,  kept 
with  equal  veneration  and  care  by  men  whose  na- 
tional and  religious  antipathies  have  separated  them 
in  every  other  respect^  out  who,  in  their  agreement 
as  to  that,  afford  incontestable  evidence  to  its  genu- 
ineness.   Like  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
as  to  which  alone  their  manuscripts  differ,  they  pre- 
sent a  front  of  irreconcilable  opposition;  but  their 
very  hostility  enhances  the  value  of  their  testimony, 
and  renders  them  unconscious  guardians  of  the  truth 
of  that  Mosaic  dispensation,  a  full  belief  in  which 
neither  party  admits  to  be  possessed  by  the  other. — 
Hiliol's  Travels. 


Wars  and  outward  discord,  with  all  their  horrors, 
display  themselves,  and  the  evils  and  sufferings  they 
cause,  induce  in  time,  their  termination;  but  the 
miseries  that  arise  from  cold,  unheeding  neglect,  leave 
its  victims  to  pine  and  suffer  in  secret,  and  often  a 
prey  to  violent  temptation  to  crime,  which  must^  we 
cannot  doubt,  bring  condemnation,  not  only  on  each 
gailtv  individual,  but  these  consequences  must  be 
attributed  also  to  those,  who  might  have  been  the 
means  of  shieldluff  from  such  temptation,  and  would 
not. — Mannah  KUhanCt  JoumaL 


THOUGHTS  OK  MISSIONAKY  S0CIETIB8. 
Ar  Tbs  Bimsa  Famni. 

Thb  excellent  fruits  that  often  result  from  mission- 
ary labours  in  heathen  lands,  naturally  excite  the  in- 
quiry. How  far  Friends  are  justified  in  withholding 
pecuniary  support  from  the  societies  established  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  labourers  in  this 
cause  ?  The  common  argument  of  those  who  consider 
that  Friends  do  not  do  their  duty  in  this  respect^  is, 
that  our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples, ''Qo  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crealnire." 
The  language  usea  by  such  persons,  implies  that  this 
command  was  a  general  one,  given  inoiscriminately, 
without  reference  to  a  special  call  to  the  work.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  the  apostles  them- 
selves were  commanded  to  *'  tany  at  Jerusalem  till 
they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.*'  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
went  out  only  as  they  were  endued  with  this  neoes^ 
sary  power,  and  thev  went  to  those  places  to  which 
their  heavenly  Guide  directed  them.  They  under- 
went no  previous  education  for  the  purpose;  nor  were 
their  fields  of  labour  laid  out  for  tnem  by  any  mis- 
sionary society.  They  were  not  maintained  by  salaries 
provided  for  them.  They  carried  no  weapons  for  their 
aefence ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  military  protection. 
But  tlie  power  attending  their  ministry,  and  the  num- 
bers that  were  added  to  the  church,  witnessed  to  the 
authority  which  sent  them,  and  which  also  provided 
all  thin^  needful  for  them. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  while  en^ged  in  his  missionary 
labours  in  the  islands  of  the  racific,  had  larc^e  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  working  of  the  moaem  mis- 
sionary system;  and  his  observatious  are  very  appro- 
Sriate,  as  to  the  necessary  qualification  of  being  en- 
ued  with  power  from  on  high,  in  order  effectually 
to  preach  iu  the  name  of  Je«us.  With  reference  to 
the  different  views  of  Friends,  from  those  of  other 
i^eligious  societies,  on  the  payment  of  preachera^  he 
says — "Wherever  the  principles  of  our  Society  are 
thoroughly  understood,  they  will  always  be  found 
striking  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  upoii  which  most  other 
denominations  are  feeding;  and  this  must  and  will  be 
the  case,  so  lon£  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the 
people  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  those  offices, 
and  are  trained  up  for  them."  **  It  is  my  belief,  that 
if  no  money  was  permitted  to  circulate  in  connection 
with  the  outward  performance  of  any  religious  service, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  would  soon  shake  off  the  defile- 
ments with  which  it  has  been  sullied,  and  again  shine 
forth  in  primitive  purity  and  lustre." 

With  reference  to  the  island  of  Tahiti,  where,  at 
the  period  of  Daniel  Wheeler  and  his  son's  visit,  each 
native  familv  was  expected  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  towards  the  support  of  the  missions,  they 
observe — "  The  present  state  of  things  is  truly  deplo- 
rable." There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Christian 
principle  is  a  great  rarity."  ^  What  can  be  expected, 
when  arbitrary  laws  have  been  made  to  compel  the 
people  to  attend  the  places  of  worship  and  the  schools; 
the  neglect  of  which  has  no  less  a  penalty  than  the 
foi-feiture  of  their  lands."  ^All  these  burdensome 
circumstances  serve,  I  am  persuaded,  to  lower  the 
heavenly  design  of  the  gospel,  and  the  purity  of  the 
high  calling  of  its  ministei*s,  and  bring  that  which  is 
'the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/  under  the  odious 
epithet  of  religious  traffic.'* 

**  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace!"  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  a  true  gospel  messenger  than  the  spirit 
which  generates  and  encourages  war ;  and  probably 
the  wars  of  professing  Christiana  offer  a  greater  ob- 
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stacle  than  anything  else,  to  the  reception  of  the  gos- 
pel by  Heathens,  Mahometans  and  Jews.  While  mis- 
sionary societies  recognize  the  system  of  war,  which 
involves  immorality  and  wickedness  of  every  descrii>- 
tion,  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  Friends  with- 
holding contributions  for  their  support.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  beautiful  exceptions  of  individual  mission- 
aries, who  have  borne  a"  testimony  against  war,  and 
whose  labours  herein  have  been  greatly  blessed,  but, 
as  bodies,  they  all  admit  of  the  lawfulness  of  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  sup- 
porters of  missionary  .societies  have  been,  and  are 
conspicuous  advocates  of  war.  Some,  certainly,  are 
such  under  the  specious  but  mistaken  notion,  that 
war  is  allowed  by  the  Author  of  all  good,  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Our  iniquitous  wars  with'  the 
Chinese  have  been  justified  and  encouraged  on  this 
ground. 

Many  urged  on  the  late  war  with  Russia  under  the 
delusive  idea  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy;  and  at  its  conclusion  some 
zealous  friends  of  missions  declared,  that  the  mission- 
ary advantages  givJned  with  regard  to  Turkey  alone, 
were  cheaply  purchased  with  all  the  blood  and  all  the 
treasure  spent  in  that  war ;  in  which  the  numbers 
that  perished  were  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  Polynesia,  one  of  the  largest  fields 
of  naissionary  labour.  So,  when  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Tahiti,  there  were  earnest  advocates  of  mis- 
sionary entei'prise,  who  would  willingly  have  embroiled 
us  in  a  war  with  our  neighbours,  in  which  probably 
more  lives  would  have  been  lost  than  ten  times  the 
whole  population  of  Tahiti.  Thus  would  ''they  build 
up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity." 
They  ignore  the  Scripture  truth,  that  "the  wrath  of 
man  worketh  not  the  rigjiteousness  of  God."  It  may 
charitably  be  hoped,  that  a  want  of  serious  investiga- 
tion, is  the  cause  of  these  attempts  to  reconcile  such 
incongruitie  i  as  war  and  the  gospel  1 1  is  also  readily 
admitted  that  much  good  has  been  effected  by  the  la- 
bours of  those  sent  out  by  missionary  societies,  and 
that  niany  of  these  persons  are  pious  and  devoted 
men.  Friends,  however,  believe  that  their  own  prin- 
ciples on  these  important  subjects,  are  in  accoraance 
with  those  of  the  New  Testament;  and  it  seems  more 
likely  for  them  to  fill  their  proper  place  in  the  church, 
by  holding  up  the  original  gospel  standard  to  others, 
than  by  going  over  to  those  who  take  lower  ground, 
though  with  the  hope  of  thereby  gaining  converts. 
Were  Friends,  as  individuals,  mure  truly  alive  to  the 
call  of  religious  duty,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
more  from  amongst  themselves  would  be  led  to  go  out 
as  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  When  the  Society 
is  satisfied  of  any  being  so  called,  and  duly  qualified 
for  the  work,  they  are  not  backward  to  give  them  all 
needful  assistance.  W.  N. 


Varieties, 


The  Ikviolabilttt  of  Hcmak  Lif».— He  could  not 
conceive  a  duty  mow  important  in  a  legislature,  than 
to  impr^  upon  the  people  the  sacrud  inviolability  of 
human  life;  nor  a  duty  more  imperative  upon  it,  than 
to  set  an  example  of  regard  for  that  inviolability  in 
its  acts  of  legislation.  How  could  we  expect  the 
people  to  turn  from  scenes  of  horror  and  blood  while 
they  were  legalized  and  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  1  Let  us  abolish  such  dreadful  inflictions,  and 
we  should  diminish  crime.  Let  us  humanize  our 
punishments,  and  we  should  humanize  our  people. 
He  hod  ever  thought  that  the   people   should   be 


LI: 


imbued  with  a  horror. of  scenes  of  bloodshed,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state,  in  the  words  of 
our  own  immortal  Milton^  ^to  imbreed  and  cheridi 
in  a  people  the  seeds  of  dvilibr  and  public  virtue ; 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tone."  Laws  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  disusing  the  people  from  the  oont«n- 
plation  of  sanguinary  punishments,  while  they  were 
the  best  safeguards  against  despotism  and  tyranny, 
would  also  be  the  best  security  against  crime  and 
disorder.  A  nation  disused  to  the  sight  of  blood 
would  be  the  less  disposed  to  engage  in  enterprises 
which  might  lead  to  its  effusion  when  scenes  of  dis- 
order or  anarchy  ai'ose.  The  people  would  shrink 
from  exhibitions  of  horror  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
legislature  would  thus  ^ve  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  execution  of  justiee  in  mercy,  the  preservation 
of  the  good  order  and  peace  of  society,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  feelinffs  of  benevolence  and  justice.  Hi- 
therto, only  for  short  intervals  and,  in  smaller  states, 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  had  been  tried. 
Be  confessed  he  wished  that  ours  should  be  the  first 
of  modem  nations  entirely  and  lastingly  to  abolish  it. 
Such  a  course  would  be  worthy  of  the  fame,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  Christianity  of  our  countnr.  Im- 
pressed  with  these  reasons,  impelled  by  these  feeliii|g8, 
he  called  upon  the  House  to  assent  to  the  proj^osition 
which  he  now  laid  before  them,  and  to  resign  the 
awful  attribute  of  dispensing  with  human  life  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  gave  it —  W,  JSwart,  M,P. 


Thts  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  true  resig- 
nation. It  does  not  oonsiBt  in  giving  up  any  par- 
ticular thing  which  we  loved  and  valued ;  it  is  not 
a  virtue  which  is  only  to  be  called  forth  to  action  on 
extraordinaiy  occasions;  but  it  is  a  constant  and 
settled  disposition  of  mind,  ever  ready  to  conform 
to  the  will  of  God  in  every  instance ;  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures,  or  submit  to  the  afflictions  which  he  sends, 
and  to  adt  or  tufer  as  the  duties  of  everv  difierent 
situation  may  require.  It  is  the  only  sure  foundatiOB 
of  patience,  fortitude,  self-denial,  generosity,  and  all 
those  virtues  by  which  a  victory  is  gained  over  oar 
own  inclinations.  Other  motives  may  inspire  them 
in  particular  instances,  but  they  can  never  be  prac- 
tised, constantly  and  universally,  but  by  those  whose 
will  is  sincerely  resigned  to  tiie  will  of  their  Creator. 


Natural  History,  for  the  Youho. — ^The  study  of 
natural  objects  is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to 
be  one  peculiarly  suited  to  youth — ^to  that  period,  as 
Burke  observes,  ''when  the  senses  are  unworn  and 
tender,  when  the  whole  being  is  exquisitelv  alive,  and 
the  glow  of  novelty  is  fresh  upon  all  the  objects  which 
surround  us."  Yet  though  all  this  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent, it  is  singular  enough  that  the  regular  introduc- 
tion of  natural  science  into  our  educational  seminaries 
in  this  country  is  as  yet  but  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
period  from  five  to  fifteen — that  period  which  is  usu- 
ally devoted  to  elementary  trainings  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  has  the  greatest  avidity  for  facts  and  phe- 
nomena. It  is  pleasing  at  this  period  to  see  how  the 
mind  grasps  at  every  kind  of  information  r^^arding 
physical  objects^how  it  delights  in  tracing  analogies 
— foiming  combinations— and  arranging  and  method- 
izing into  systems— how,  in  short,  the  ideas  of  beauty, 
order,  fitness,  and  harmonious  congruity  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind.  The  young  and  easer  intellect 
at  this  period  finds  such  studies  pecoliany  suited  for 
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its  powers ;  thero  is  nothing  too  deep  for  its  compre- 
hension— nothing  too  abstract,  or  too  much  beyond 
the  calibre  of  its  as  jet  immature  and  not  folly  de- 
veloped powers.  But  if  this  golden  opportunity  be 
allowed  to  elapee,  the  mental  appetite  will  seek  other 
and  more  grovelling  gratifications :  the  pleasures,  the 
dissipations,  the  business  of  the  world,  will  abeorb  all 
the  attention ;  or  if  other  studies  are  persevered  in, 
they  enposs  and  occupy  the  whole  mind,  so  that 
rarely,  mdeed,  do  we  nnd  a  love  of  natural  science 
eoltirated  in  mature  life,  unless  it  has  been  implanted 
at  an  eariy  period. 

Out'  continental  neighbours  seem  more  alive  to  these 
branches  of  early  instruction  than  we  are.  There, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology  ai-e  regularly  taught  in 
their  elementiuy  schools,  and  their  connection  with 
geography,  history,  and  the  arts  of  life  fully  demon- 
stratea.  To  some  extent  these  studies  are  .gradually 
being  introduced  into  our  most  approved  seminaries 
in  this  country,  though  in  a  very  small  number,  in- 
deed, have  they  become  regular  branches  of  educa- 
tional training.  They  are  as  yet  only  timidly  intro- 
duced^ as  extra  and  optional  studies ;  encroaching 
sometimes  on  the  hours  appropriated  to  relaxation, 
or  given  so  shortl  v,  and  at  such  lone  intervals,  as  to 
fail  to  make  any  due  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  We  hope,  however,  yet  to  see  them  introduced 
as  indispensable  branches  of  education,  with  competent 
teachers,  into  all  our  leading  institutions  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  a  great  commerdal  and  agricultural 
community  such  as  ours,  the  elements  of  natural 
science,  in  all  its  departments,  ought  surely  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual,  however  humble 
the  calling  to  which  he  mav  be  destined. 

In  our  richly-endowed  educational  hospitals,  where 
we  occasionally  hear  of  listlessness  and  insubordina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  such  studies  might 
doubtless  be  introduced  with  the  best  advantage. 
We  know  nothing  more  likely  to  enffage  the  youthful 
mind  there,  both  innocently  and  advantageously,  or 
more  calculated  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  domestic 
circle^  and  all  the  home  feelings,  of  which  they  are 
nececearily  deprived. 

A  little  wonc  on  zoology,*  intended  as  a  text-book 
lor  school  tuition,  has  prompted  to  the  repetition  of 
these  remarks.  It  is  the  first  part  of  a  history  of 
animal  life,  commencing  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
scale,  and  including  the  mvertebrate  animals.  It  is 
not  merely  a  common  compilation,  but  exhibits  the 
spirit  and  originality  of  a  mind  evidently  well-stored 
with  accurate  facts,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  admiration 
of  the  Ivorks  of  nature.  Its  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous, and  consist  of  the  wood-cuts  of  Milne  Edward^s 
French  work  on  the  same  subject.  Next  to  the  actual 
objects  themselves,  good  illustrations  are  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  natural  history. 

During  the  past  season,  an  unusual  number  of  those 
ielly-looking  creatures  called  medusas,  or  sea-nettles, 
have  swarmed  along  our  shores.  They  are  amongst 
the  simplest  and  lowest  of  the  scale  of  animated  beings, 
and  are  thus  described : — 

**'  There  is  much  in  the  structure  of  these  creatures 
to  excite  our  surprise.  Their  frail  and  gelatinous 
bodies  seem  little  else  than  a  mass  of  vivified  sea- 
water,  or  some  analogous  fluid.  'For,*  says  Professor 
Owen, '  let  this  fluid  part  of  a  large  medusa,  which 
may  weigh  two  pounds  when  recently  removed  from 
the  sea,  drain  fi^m  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  and 
these,  when  dried,  will  be  represented  by  a  thin  film 
of  membrane,  not  exceeding  thirty  grains  in  weight.' 
They  baflle  the  skill  of  the  anatomist  by  the  very 
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simplicity  of  their  structure.    Feeble  as  they  appear, 
fishes  and  Crustacea  are  quickly  dissolved  in  their 
stomachs.    The  organism  of  their  stinffinff  power  is 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  luminosity 
which  many  species  possess,  equally  demands  investi- 
gation.   They  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  please  the 
eye  both  by  their  glassy  transparency  ana  by  their 
brilliant  hues.     Some  are  furnished  with  a  central 
peduncle,  and  resemble  a  musliroom  with  its  stalk; 
others  have  its  place  supplied  by  prehensile  arms ; 
some  have  one  simple  central  month ;  in  others  both 
its  structure  and  position  are  different :  in  some  the 
margin  is  furnished  with  long  contractile  tentacula, 
whence  the  well-known  stinging  secretion  is  supplied ; 
in  others  this  formidable  apparatus  is  altogether  want- 
ing.   These  diflerences,  which  are  easily  observable, 
enable  the  naturalist  to  classify  the  gelatinous  medusao, 
for  such  is  their  collective  appellation.    Their  locomo- 
tion is  efiected  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  outer  margin  of  the  disc,  the  animal  striking  the 
water  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  is 
moving.    The  motion  is  easy  and  graceful,  admitting 
of  progress  in  anv  direction.     The  lower  surface  of 
the  disc  is  covered  with  a  delicate  network  of  vessels, 
in  which  the  circulating  fluids  are  exposed  to  tlie 
oxygen  contained  in  the  sea-water.    Eacn  contraction 
of  the  margin,  therefore,  not  only  impels  the  animal 
in  its  course,  but  assists  in  the  process  of  respiratioai 
'^  The  medusae  differ  extremely  in  size.    Some  are 
occasionally  thrown  upon  our  coast  which  are  as  lai^ 
as  a  good-sized  umbrella ;  many  are  not  lar^r  than 
peas;  and  some  scarcely  exceed  in  dimensions  the 
head  of  a  large-sized  pin.  •  Some  species  are  adorned 
with  brilliant  colours,  and  equal  in  the  richness  of 
their  hues  the  brightest  of  our  garden  flowers.    When 
from  a  small  boat,  in  a  glassy  and  transparent  sea, 
the^  are  beheld  rising  and  falling  at  pleasure,  and  oc- 
casionally turning  over  in  the  apparent  exuberance 
of  enjoyment,  they  form  objects  ot  contemplation  so 
very  attractive,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
child,  while  they  furnish  matter  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  naturalist. 

''The  species  of  medusa  most  abnndant  on  our 
coasts  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (Cyanea 
attrita),  is  well  known  by  the  four  conspicuous  lunar 
or  heart-shaped  figures  which  it  exhibits.  These  are 
of  a  pinkish  or  purplish  colour,  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
ovaries.  Four  pouches  are  observed  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body.  To  these  the  young,  at  a  certain 
period,  are  transferred  from  the  ovaries,  and  underoo 
a  species  of  development  analogous  to  that  of  the 
young  quadrupeds  of  Australia  in  the  marsupial  pouch 
of  the  mother.  After  changes  in  their  size  and  colour, 
they  exhibit  a  change  of  form,  become  clothed  with 
vibratile  cilia,  and  leaving  the  maternal  pouch,  swim 
freely  about,  the  larger  extremity  being  always  in  ad- 
vance. The  little  creature  soon  attaches  itself  to  some 
fixed  object,  and  four  arms  appear,  surrounding  a  cen- 
tral mouth.  The  arms  lengthen,  four  additional  ones 
are  developed,  aU  are  highly  contractile,  covered  with 
cilia,  and  actively  employed  in  the  capture  of  food. 
The  number  of  these  arms  increases  until  it  reaches 
twenty-four  or  thirty ;  and  the  body,  originally  about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  becomes  a  line,  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  During  the  winter 
months,  it  remains  in  security  "  where  the  waves  have 
no  strife,"  and  even  throws  out  germs  or  buds,  which 
in  time  become  perfect  medusn.  But  with  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  the  body  becomes  marked  with  trans- 
verse lines,  which  gradually  assume  a  wrinkled  or  fur- 
rowed appearance.  These  furrows  become  deeper, 
dividing  tne  body  into  from  ten  to  fifteen  distinct  por- 
tions, which  for  a  time  remain  in  contact,  but  with- 
out organic  connection,  "  like  piled-up  cups."    After 
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complete  a/gpttniica,  each  piirt  awinui  freelj  aboaty 
preBentiiig  an  appecuranoe  ao  unique,  that  the  yoong 
m  this  state  has  b^n  figured,  and  described  aa  belong- 
ing to  a  new  genua.  *&»  last  change  obeenrable  is  its 
patting  on  the  appearance  of  the  pecfect  animal,  and 
under  ^the  influence  of  the  son,  the  wares,  and  the  cur- 
rents, becoming  a  mature  medosa.  ^We  thus  see/ 
says  Professor  Owen,  'that  a  medusa  may  actually 
be  generated  three  successive  times,  and  by  as  many 
distinct  modes  of  generation — ^by  fertile  ova,  by  gem- 
mation, and  by  spontaneous  fission — before  attaining 
its  mature  condition.' 

''With  regard  to  the  medusa,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent  zoologist, 
[K  Forbes^  now  a  professor  in  one  of  the  English  uni- 
versities. He  had,  a  few  years  ago,  been  delivering 
some  zoological  lectures  in  a  seaport  town  in  Scotland 
[St  Andrews],  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  adverted 
to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  economy 
of  the  acalepbse.     After  the  lecture,  a  farmer,  who 


May,  as  I  was  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  * 

smiJl  town  in  the  county  df  Salop,  1  was  overtaken 

by  a  young  man  of  rather  grave  countenance,  and 

probably  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.    Happening 

to  be  both  travelling  the  same  way,  we  soon  fell  into 

conversation  about  the  state  of  trade,  money  matters, 

and  other  subjects.    After  we  had  oonversed  togerther 

a  short  time  on  these,  he  broke  out  with  the  ft^wing 

words: — ''Well,  Sir,  I  will  relate  to  yon  an  anecdote 

of  a  boy  who  was  weU  known  to  my  fiiiher,  to  show 

you  what  can  be  done  with  but  a  very  small  sum  of 

money.    The  parents  of  this  boy  were  so  poor  that 

they  could  not  afford  to  take  more  than  two  scanty 

meala  each  day.    The  father,  in  fact,  was  not  able  to 

earn  a  livelihood  for  his  family,  in  consequenoe  of  a 

paralytic  stroke,  with  which  he  waa  attacked  when 

the  subject  of  this  story  was  not  more  than  nine 

years  old;  so  that  what  little  they  had  to  depend 

upon  came  wholly  from  the  parish.    Whrai  this  boy 

was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  a  neighbouring  farmer 


had  been  presen^  came  forward  and  inquired  if  he  j  one  day  employed  him  to  assist  in  <&iviug  a  few  pigs 
had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having  stated  that  |  to  market,  for  which  he  gave  him  siscpence*    The  boy, 

on  receiving  this,  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  did  not,  at 
first,  know  what  to  do  with  it;  but,  after  considering 
a  short  time  on  the  subject,  he^  at  las^  resolved  to  mve 
it  to  his  parents.  When  he  got  home,  however,  they 
refused  it,  saying,  that  as  he  had  done  the  work,  he  had 
the  greatest  right  to  the  money.  A  few  days  afttf 
this,  while  he  was  in  company  with  some  other  boys 
about  his  own  age,  one  of  them  happened  to  oommenee 
talkinff  about  rabbits,  and  told  his  companions  what 
he  had  gained  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
This  account  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of 
James  Hall  (ror  that  was  the  boy's  name),  that  he  re- 
solved to  tiy  what  he  could  gain  in  the  same  way. 
So  with  his  sixpence  he  purchased  two  young  rabbits, 
a  male  and  a  female,  which,  when  he  had  kept  them 
a  few  months,  produced  four  more.  Two  of  these  he 
sold,  when  they  were  one  month  old,  for  threepence 
each ;  so,  by  tiiis  time,  he  had  his  sixpence  again,  and 
four  rabbits  besides.  Next  year,  the  product  of  his 
four  rabbits  brought  him  in  15a,  with  which  he  nur^ 
chased  a  few  potatoes,  and  rented  a  small  piece  of  laod 
to  plant  iiiem  in.  When  he  had  raised  his  potatoes, 
he  found  that  he  had  fifteen  bushels,  three  of  which 
he  kept  to  plant  the  following  year,  and  the  other 
twelve  he  sold  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Cki.  per  bushel,  which, 
with  10«.  saved  by  his  rabbits,  came  to  £2,  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  to  service,  and  gave  the  rabbits 
to  his  parents.  He,  however,  rented  a  larffer  piece  of 
land,  for  raising  potatoes ;  this  piece  yielded  him  sixty 
bu^els,  which  he  sold  at  3a  per  bushel,  and,  having 
saved  109.  out  of  his  wages,  he  had,  therefore,  jC&,  l(k 
in  his  possession.  The  death  of  hia  &th^  whose 
funeral  expenses  cost  him  £2, 10s.,  reduced  his  money 
to  £7,  In  the  following  year  he  rented  half  an  acre 
of  land  for  potatoes,  which  cost  him  ^4a;  this  piece 
yielded  him  Mty  bushels,  which  he  dh^Kaed  of  at  3il 
per  busheL  The  amount  added  to  j£4, 16s.  which  be 
had  in  hand,  and  £1  saved  out  of  lus  wages,  came  to 
£30,  4s,  The  next  year  he  lent  out  £S0  at  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent;  with  the  rest  he  rented  two 
acres  of  land,  which  yielded  31£  bushels.  T&e  pro- 
duce he  sold  at  2^.  Qd,  per  bushel,  which,  addea  to 
the  other  £20  and  its  interest,  and  £l,  lOt.  laid  up 
out  of  his  wages,  came  to  £61,  lOs,  Next  year  he  lent 
out  £^  at  the  same  interest  as  before;  with  the  re- 
mainder he  rented  two  acres  of  land^  which  produced 
320  bushels  of  notatoes.  These  he  sold  at  3«.  per 
bushel,  which,  added  to  the  £50  and  its  interest,  and 
£2  laid  up  out  of  his  wages,  came  to  £10i^  lOa  Bat 
having  to  pay  a  man  £l,  IO5.  for  raising  his  potatoes, 
his  money  was  reduced  to  £101.  About  this  time  he 
lefl  service^  married,  and  rented  a  small  farm;  and,*. 


the  medusae  contained  so  little  of  solid  material,  that 
they  misht  be  regarded  aa  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
s^imated  sea-water?  On  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  remarked  that  it  wou[d  have  saved  him 
many  a  pound  had  he  known  that  sooner,  for  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  men  and  horses 
in  carting  away  large  quantities  of  jelly-fiAh  from  the 
shore,  and  using  .them  as  manure  on  his  farm,  and  he 
now  believed  they  oould  have  been  of  little  more  real 
use  than  an  equal  weight  of  sea^water.  Assuming 
that  so  much  as  one  ton  weight  of  medussB,  recently 
thrown  on  the  beach,  had  been  carted  away  in  one 
load,  it  will  be  found  that,  acconling  to  the  experi- 
ments already  mentioned,  the  entire  quantity  of  solid 
material  would  be  only  about  four  pounds  avoirdupois 
weight — an  amount  of  solid  material  which,  if  com- 
pressed, the  farmer  might  with  ease  have  carried  home 
in  one  of  his  coat  pockets  I" 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  teem  with  life  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  We  cannot  take  up  a  glassful  of  this  ele- 
ment without  including  many  beings  of  interest.  "  The 
cheapness  of  the  pleasures  which  natural  history  af- 
fords, should  of  itself  form  a  reason  for  the  general 
cultivation  of  such  pursuits.  They  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  humble^  and  are  not  dq)endent  on 
costly  or  complicated  apparatus.  By  means  so  nmple 
as  a  glass  of  searwater,  we  have  caused  the  bahmi  or 
aocHu-shelk  to  exhibit  a  series  of  movements,  which 
we  have  never  shown  to  the  youth  of  either  sex  with- 
out hearing  from  than  expressions  of  the  meet  un- 
feigned delight.  Let  the  read^  try  the  experimentw 
Go  at  low  water  to  a  rock  on  the  beach,  choose  a  few 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  limpets  left  uncovered  by  Uie 
receding  tide,  and  incrusted  with  the  aoom-shells.  As 
the  inclosed  animals  have  then  been  without  nourish- 
ment for  two  or  Uiree  hours,  they  will  be  quite  ready 
for  another  meaL  Throw  the  lunpetniheUs  into  the 
glass  of  sea-water,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  aoom- 
shells  upon  them  will  begin  to  open.  Presently  a 
beautiful  feathered  apparatus  will  be  extended,  dien 
withdrawn.  It  will  again  be  put  forth,  and  again  r»- 
tnuted;  bat  with  sudi  grace,  regularity,  and  jpred- 
sion,  ^at  the  eye  regards  it '  with  ever  new  denght.' 
And  when  the  same  exquisite  mechanism  is  exhibited 
by  every  one  of  them,  either  in  sncoessian  or  simulta- 
neously, and  when  we  consider  that  it  thus  ministers 
at  the  same  moment  both  to  resinration  kokA  nutrition, 
a  train  of  ideas  is  excited  which  rises  from  the  humble 
shell  to  Him  bv  whom  it  has  thus  wondrously  been 
fashioned.''— CAom^erf'  JoumaL 

The  Wokderful  Sixpsmcb^— Ak  Auxcdotb  oy 
Rsai*  Life. — On  a  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of 
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b^  oonstftnt  persevenuioe,  and  making  h  right  uae  of 
Li8  property,  ne  soon  became  the  moat  opulent  farmer 
in  the  ueighbonrhood,  and  died  worth  more  than 
jC50,000." — Manchester  Spectator^ 


yoetrp< 


HTUK. 

Tbou  art  with  me,  O  my  rather. 

At  early  dawn  of  day ; 
It  is  Thy  Spirit  brighteneth 

The  upward  streaming  my : 
It  caUfl  me  by  iu  iorelinoM 

To  rise  and  worship  Thee; 
X  feel  Thy  glorious  presence^— 

Thy  face  I  may  sot  see. 

Thou  art  with  me,  O  my  Father, 

In  the  changing  scenes  of  lUei 
In  weariness  of  spirit. 

In  loneliness  of  strife : 
My  sufferings,  my  comfortiogs, 

Are  ordered  by  Thy  will ; 
I  trwt  Tbee»  O  my  Father, 

I  trust  Thee  and  am  still. 

Thou  art  with  me,  O  my  Father, 

la  evening's  darkening  gloom ; 
Vfben  night  o'erspreads  the  steeping  earth. 

Thy  praaenee  fills  my  room. 
The  little  stars  send  messages 

Of  comfort  from  above ; 
I  love  Thee,  O  my  Father, 

And  I  know  that  Thou  art  loTe. 


USEB  WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  JOBDANS,  IN 
BUOEINQHAMSHiaE, 

TUB  vuauL  P1.40X  or  uvn  oaLBBaAzsn  amd  aa  oxxaz  raissns. 

Tiaas  have  rolled  en  I— Hvound  the  eaored  scene 
Wares  the  tail  tree  her  budd  of  emerald  green ; 
Sports  the  gay  cistus  o'er  the  hallo w'd  bier; 
Biushes  the  rose-bud  to  the  opening  yeari 
Springs  the  young  lark  the  leafy  bowers  among, 
Spreads  her  light  wings,  and  pours  the  matin  song. 


e  rolled  on.  since  mid  the  leafy  glade, 
of  praise  the  humble  pilgrim  paid; 


Tears  hare 
His  meed 

Tho'  bigot  seal  maintained  her  iron  sway. 
And  tears  and  trials  strewed  the  mournful  waT, 
On  bended  knees  the  suppliant  sought  his  God, 
Owned  Uis  pure  love,  and  kissed  i&  uplifted  rod ; 
Bound  his  meek  brow  the  wreath  of  sorrow  twinU 
Tho'  sad,  rejoicing— tho'  oppressed,  resigaed. 

Tears  hare  rolled  on  I^perennial  flowers  hare  shed 
Their  fragrant  odours  o  er  the  yictor's  bed—  , 
Raiae  thy  moist  eye,  the  power  of  lore  adore, 
Weep  for  thysell',  but  weep  for  thom  no  more,; 
TkitM  is  the  day  of  warfare  and  of  iighr, 
Tikeif**  is  tho  harp  of  gold— tbe  robe  of  light ; 
nme  is  the  arduous  btep,  the  toil*wom  road, 
Jluir'a  is  the  city  of  the  iiring  Qod* 
There  the  pure  rirer  rolls  its  crystal  waves, 
Tko  tree  of  life  its  healing  branches  laves ; 
Washed  by  the  Lamb,  before  the  throne  they  meel« 
And  cast  their  crowns  of  glory  at  Uis  feet; 
Sing  the  new  song— the  hallelujah  raise— 
And  join  tho  chorus  of  eternal  praise !  . 
Weep  for  thyself;  for  them  no  tears  can  fall. 
They  rest  in  heaven,  and  God  is'all  In  all. 


LINES  ON  SUMMEBi 

HasL !  queenly  Sumner,  iairest  thou  of  soMons  and  most 

blest. 
For  now  is  Nature  to  be  seen  in  brightest  splendour  drcst : 
The  iMds  are  clad  with  verdure  rich,  the  fbreau  foliage* 

erowned. 
And  every  bough  throws  out  its  shade  upon  the  sunlit  ground. 
And  every  leaf  is  freighted  with  a  myriad  lives  unseen. 
That  work  all  noiselessly  within  their  oaves  of  arched  green; 


And  mingling  in  glad  unison  from  every  spreading  tree, 
There  warble  forth  unprompted  strains  of  greenwood  me- 
lody. 
The  woods  are  rustling  in  the  breeie  that  quietly  steals  along. 
And  seems  to  sport  in  wanton  mood  amid  their  stated 

throng. 
While  fairy  insect  creatures  flit  like  sparkles  on  the  air. 
And  speed  them  through  the  leafy  realms  on  wings  of  goe- 

'  samer! 
How  sweet  to  tread  the  carpet  of  the  balmy  woods  so  soil. 
And  gaxe  up  through  the  trellis- work  of  branches  far  aloft ; 
How  sweet  to  see  tne  glaaeing  strsam  meander  through  the 

dell, 
To  watch  its  crystal  wavelets  heave  with  softly  murmVing 

swell, 
Or  chafe  themselves  against  the  rook,  till  into  enrges  grown, 
They  madly  overleap  each  bar,  and  plunge  all  reckless  on. 
How  sweet  to  climb  the  mountain's  side,  not  naked  now  and 

bare* 
But  covered  o*er  with  fern  and  broom,  whence  leaps  the 

startled  hare: 
And  what  great  ecstasy  to  stand  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  look  with  breathless  awe  into  the  gorge  of  green  below, 
Or  stretch  the  gase  enraptured  o'er  the  wide  expanse  that 

lies 
Before  the  aehiog  sight  to  where  'tis  bounded  by  the  skies ! 
What  pleasure  pure  to  spend  the  bright  and  joyous  Summer 

hours. 
In  waad'Hng  through  the  meadows  sweet,  begemmed  irlth 

fairest  flowers : 
To  pluck  the  golden  buttercup  with  nectar  flowing  free, 
Within  whose  bosom  often  suoks  the  ever-busy  bec"-- 
To  gather  in  one  beauteous  wreath  the  primrose  and  blue 

bell. 
The  sUinless  ''fltlnt-breathed"  Uly,  and  the  oowslip  of  the 

deU: 
The  fragrant  woodbine  and  sweet  briar,  the  daisy  and  wild 

rose. 
Than  wtaioh  ne  sweeter,  fairer  flower,  in  field  or  forest  grows ; 
A  blossom  from  the  hawthorn  tree,  a  violet  from  the  shade, 
And  a  leaf  from  off  the  lam  el's  boughs,  whoso  freshness  ns^er 

may  fade, 
Will  form  a  wreath  in  beauty  and  in  fragrance  that  may  vie 
With  all  the  atately,  glaring  flowers  'neath  Orimiai  sky  I 
Now  is  the  jubilee  of  the  year  o'er  Nature's  vast  domain. 
And  earth  is  brimful  of  delight  through  forest,  stream,  and 

i>lain; 
The  native  of  the  forest  seems  to  feel  the  influence  mild 
Of  genial  summer,  as  he  sleeps  deep  in  the  jungle  wild; 
Tho  butterfly  unfolds  its  wings  to  Sol's  enlivening ' 
The  finny  silver  tribes  with  joy  are  sporting  in  then: 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  come  forth  from  out  their  briny 

eaves,  « 

And  gambol  in  unwieldy  mirth  to  the  music  of  the  wavet^ 
The  pretty  lambkins  frisk  about  upon  the  flowery  heath. 
And  the  brilliant  sunshine  tints  with  gold  the  blooming  furze 

beneath ; 
The  modest  flowers  droop  gently,  as  if  they,  too,  could  feel 
A  pleasure  which  they  sought  to  hide,  "yet  could  not  all  con- 


The  birds  rejoice  in  many  a  burst  of  musio  elear  and  frse. 
And  Nature  all  throughout  dispUiys  joy,  beauty,  harmony ! 
O :  would  that  earth,  so  lovely  now,  the  same  bright  beauty 

wore. 
And  would  the  same  sweet  oalm  could  reign»  as  now,  for 

evermore— 
And  would  that  as  th'  o'eiarehiag  blue  this  solid  globe  doth 

span. 
One  everlasting  bond  of  peace  might  clasp  the  race  of  man! 


CHBISTIAK  8TMPATHT. 


Tn  willow  that  droops  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
And  drinks  all  its  life  firbm  the  stream  that  flows  by. 
In  return  spends  that  life  in  the  cause  of  the  giver. 
And  shadows  the  stream  from  the  heat  of  the  sky. 

My  Saviour,  my  God ;  it  is  Thou;  I  adore  Thee! 
Tes,  Thou  art  this  life-giving  fountain  to  me ; 
But  I  am  all  weakness— a  suppliant  before  Thee— > 
I  oannot  rsturn  this  protection  to  Thee* 

But  ah!  Thou  hast  many  a  loved  one  in  sorrow. 
Who  wanders  along  this  bleak  world  all  eione; 
For  such,  irom  the  good  thou  hast  sent,  would  I  borrow, 
And  this  my  Oedeemor  will  graciously  own. 

EoKietov. ' 
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Jriends  Trayelliho  in  the  Ministry.—  Benjamin 
Seebohm  attended  Gloucester  and  Nailsworth  Month- 
ly Meeting,  held  at  Cheltenham  on  the  9th  alt.,  reach- 
ing Neath  that  evening.  On  the  10th  went  to  Swan- 
sea, having  a  meeting  with  Friends  there,  and  reached 
Haverfordwest  late  at  night.  On  the  1  ith  to  Milford, 
in  the  morning  holding  a  meeting  there,  and  returning 
to  Neath  in  the  evening.  On  First-day  the  12th,  at- 
tended Neath  Meetings  {  13th,  visited  some  Friends 
of  Neath  Meeting  residing  in  the  vicinity ;  and  on 
the  14th  left  for  Cardi^  and  after  some  religious 
service  there,  proceeded  to  Newport,  and  sat  with 
Friends ;  15th,  left  for  Worcester,  and  in  the  evening 
attended  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  pre- 
vious to  the  General  Meeting  of  Herefordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Wales,  held  there,  and  which  he  at- 
tended the  following  day.  Left  Worcester  on  the 
17th,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Evesham,  intending  to 
return  in  the  evening ;  -18th,  to  Bewdley,  and  return 
to  be  at  Worcester  meeting  on  First-day  the  19th ; 
afterwards  to  Malvern,  Boss,  Hereford,  Hey,  Pales, 
Watton,  Leominster,  Shrewsbuiy,  and  Coalbrookdale, 
which  would  complete  his  engagement. 

JoNAT^AN  Grubb  is  uow  visitlug  the  families  of 
Friends  in  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting,  Lon- 
don; having  previously  gone  through  most  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  comprising  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  London  and  Middl^iex,  in  that  service. 

Rachel  and  Prtscilla  Rickman  have  been  en- 
gaged, since  our  last,  in  visiting  the  families  of  Friends, 
and  holding  public  meetings  within  the  limits  of 
Kingston  Monthly  Meeting.  On  Sixth-day,  the  17th 
ult.,  they  had  a  public  meeting  at  Hayes ;  another  at 
Mitcham,  on  First-day,  the  19th;  after  which  they 
were,  according  to  our  latest  advice,  to  proceed  to 
Wandsworth. 

At  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Stain- 
drq>,  on  the  21st  ult,  Isaac  Sharp,  of  Middlea- 
boro,'  returned  the  minute  he  had  held,  for  some 
months,  for  religious  service  within  the  limits,  and 
on  the  confines,  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  Katharine  Backhouse^  of  Dar- 
lington, informed  Friends  of  a  religious  engagement 
she  felt  to  visit  Friends  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire; 
when  a  certificate,  liberating  her  for  said  service,  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared. 

Joseph  Thorp  having  finished  his  service  in  Hard- 
shaw  West  Monthly  Meeting,  was  expected  to  return 
home  on  Seventh-day  the  2dth  ult  He  attended 
Penketh  School  Examination  on  the  10th ;  and  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  15th 
and  16th.  On  Fifth-day  evening  the  23d,  met  with 
the  young  Friends  of  Liverpool  and  the  Cheshire  side 


of  the  Mersey,  at  the  meeting-house.  Hunter  Street; 
and  the  following  morning  with  elder  Friends  and 
the  heads  of  families. 

Susan  Howland,  with  her  companion,  Ltdia 
CoNODON,  was  at  Glasgow  Meeting  on  Hrst-day  the 
12th  ult  Subsequently  she  visited  Friends  in  their 
families,  and  sat  also  with  those  who  attend  meetings, 
but  are  not  in  membership.  She  attended  meeting 
again  on  Fifth-day  the  16th,  and  on  First-day  the  19th, 
leaving  Glasgow  for  Perth  on  Second-day  the  20th. 
Met  with  the  Friends  there  in  the  evening,  and  next 
day  preceded  to  Aberdeen,  where^  and  in  Kinmuck 
Meeting,  she  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  religious  engagement ;  and  is,  we  under- 
stand, expected  to  be  at  Edinburgh  onthe  1st  of  the 
present  month.  * 

Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  is  in  session  while  we 
write;  we  hope  to  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
our  next.  The  only  ministering  Friends  from  a  dis- 
tance likely  to  be  present^  we  understand,  are  Daniel 
Prtor  Hack,  of  Brighton ;  and  Sarah  Dibkin,  of 
Wigton. 

We  have  just  been  informed  that^DR.  Thomas  of 
Baltimore,  and  Daniel  Williahs  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  were  to  leave  New  York  on  Fourth-day  the 
29th  ult.  for  Liverpool,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire was  held  at  Manchester  on  the  15th  and  16th 
ultimo.  There  was  not  so  large  an  attendance  on  the 
men's  side,  as  at  some  other  times.  The  boainess  was 
gone  through  in  much  harmony  and  condescension. 

In  the  Meeting  for  Worship,  on  the  15th,  Joseph 
Thorp  (of  HalifiuL),  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  the  Christian  to  devote  his  best  talents 
to  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  adding,  that 
although  in  this  life  he-must  look  for  a  daily  bearing 
of  the  citMs,  yet  an  immortal  crown  is  his  to  win. 

John  P.  Milner  having  returned  from  religious 
service  in  Ireland,  for  which  he  was  liberated  some 
time  ago,  gave  a  short  detail  of  his  progress  through 
that  country,  where  he  had  visited  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  many  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  most, 
if  not  all  the  particular  meetings,  as  well  as  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  our  Society.  His  narration  was 
very  interesting. 

A  testimony^from  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, concerning  Susan  M.  Thompson,  was  read  and 
approved.  Our  departed  friend  was  bom  in  Philsr 
delphia,  but  with  her  family  removed  to  this  country 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  residing  in  the  first  place 
at  Manchester.  Thence  they  removed  to  Liverpool, 
where  she  was  acknowledged  .as  a  minister,  about 
eight  years  previous  to  her  decease. 

The  answers  to  the  Seventh  Query  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  words  of  caution  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  regards  the 
practice  of  attending  balls  and  amusements  of  similar 
kind.  The  very  atmosphere  of  these  assemblies  was 
declared  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  a  Chris- 
tian character,  however  valuable  the  institutions  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  sometimea  oi^ganiaed;  and 
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Friends  of  every  age  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  main- 
tain our  testimony,  by  uniformly  declining  to  coun- 
tenance such  assemblies  by  their  presence. 

The  annual  report  of  Penketh  School  was  read,  and 
gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  institution,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  about  sixty  at  the  present 
time ;  and  the  committee  report  favourably  of  their 
attainments  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  sent  up  a  proposition 
in  reference  to  the  present  regulations  for  marriage  in 
the  Society.  But  the  Quarterly  Meeting  emphatically 
declined  to  entertain  the  question,  on  the  ground  that 
the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting  will  have  the  entire 
matter  under  its  deliberation,  and  therefore  auy  pro- 
position from  an  inferior  Meeting  would,  this  year,  be 
superfluous  and  irregular. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  terminated  about  half-past 
three  o'clock,  on  the  16th. 


OuB  Mabrtaqe  Peculations. — The  subject  of  mar- 
riage, in  connection  with  the  operation  of  our  Chris- 
tian discipline,  has  now  had  a  pretty  fair  discussion 


in  various  numbers  of  our  periodical;  and  the  writers 

on  both  sides  have  had,  we  think,  suflident  oppor-  I  alienated  firom  any  sense  of  obligation,  in  respect  to 


tunity  qf  communicating  their  sentiments.  Some  of 
our  correspondents  appear  to  suppose  that  the  affec- 
tions are  incapable  of  that  restraint  which  shall  pre- 
vent entanglement;  or  that  so  strong  a  bias  may  pre- 
vail over  the  mind,  as  that  human  infirmity  is  power- 
less against  the  passions ;  which  may  be  considered 
tantamount  to  asserting,  that  the  preserving  principle 
of  Divine  grace,  in  which  we  profess  to  believe,  is  in- 
adequate as  a  check  to  their  operation ;  or  that  no 
way  of  deliverance  is  provided  where  a  snare,  in  this 
respect^  shall  have  been  discovered. 

Disparagement  of  individuals  without  the  pale  of 
our  religious  Society,  is  ncwise  intended  by  our  rules 
in  relation  to  marriage ;  but  fitness  of  connection  in 
respect  of  habits,  mode  of  thinking,  similarity  of  re- 
ligious views,  and  accordance  of  sentiment,  are  of  very 
high,  yea,  cardinal  importance,  in  a  tie  of  so  binding 
and  indissoluble  a  nature.  Even  a  truly  religious 
mind,  whether  it  be  the  wife  or  the  husband,  moulded 
in  habits  connected  with  activity  in  worship,  is  often,  as 
it  were,  fasted  or  starved  when,  wishing  to  please  the 
other,  there  is  an  attemjpted  compliance  with  our  mode 
of  sileDt  worship;  and  when,  to  meet  (his  difSculty,  re- 
ciprocity is  agreed  upon,  there  is  the  danger  in  the  at- 
tendance of  a  different  mode  of  worship — of  dislike 
incurred  on  both  sides,  to  each  other*^B  practice.  Sup- 
pose each  be  in  degree  earnest,  they  must  part  company, 
and  sacrifice  much  of  religious  enjoyment  in  their 
mutual  association.'  Allow  them,  to  the  best  of  their 
understanding,  to  be  both  right-minded,  both  desirous 
of  peace  of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  a  good  conscience, 
both  affectionately  wishing  the  other  to  do  what  is 
believed  to  be  right,  both  interested  to  learn  of  the 
other  on  returning  home  from  their  respective  worship, 
that  which  has  been  deemed  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable ;  yet  when  the  responsibility  of  parental 
duty  is  added,  and  when  the  obligation  shall  be  felt 


that  their  beloved  ofispring  must  be  introduced  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  duty  qf  public  worship,  the 
difficulty  arises  as  to  what  is  deemed  the  best  for 
them :  the  sharp-sighted  children  perhaps  discover  a 
want  of  accord  about  the  disposal  of  them,  and  their 
decision  or  preference  then  probably  guides  the  par- 
ents, rather  than  the  parents  theirs.  The  above  is 
likely  to  be,  and,  no  doubt,  has  largely  proved  to  have 
been  the  case,  though  with  various  modifications ;  for, 
in  nature j  as  ^e  know,  no  two  things  are  exactly  alike. 
How,  alas!  stands  the  case  with  that  young  couple 
on  whom  those  things  which  pertain  to  life  and  sal- 
vation have,  il  is  to  be  feared,  but  a  slender  hold. 
Affectionate,  it  is  likely,  as  they  possibly  can  be,  one 
gives  way  to  the  other ;  or  they  mutually  agree  in  a 
choice,  perhaps  of  variety,  as  meeting,  ^  church,"  or 
chapel,  which  on  every  recurring  First-day  morning 
they  perhaps  have  then  to  decide.  Like  butterflies 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  they  make  no  prepara* 
tion  for  a  wintry  blast ;  eventually,  perhaps,  they  are 
never  thoroughly  pleased  nor  profited.  The  danger 
is  thus  incurred  of  regarding  religious  duty  as  of 
secondary  consideration,  if  not  even  irksome ;  and  but 
for  the  respectability  of  appearances,  they  ai'e  likely — 
and  this  is  no  fancied  supposition — ^to  become  all  but 


the  great  duty  of  Divine  worship. 

Now  for  the  disciplinary  view.    Nearly  the  first 
object  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  our  Chris- 
tian discipline,  appears  to  have  been  good  order  con- 
cerning marriage.    In  the  Life  of  Oeorge  Fox  (Leeds 
edition,  2d  vol,  page  66,  under  date,  London,  1667), 
he  says, ''  After  we  had  viiiited  friends  in  the  city,  I 
was  moved  to  exhort  them  to  bring  aH  their  marriages 
to  the  Men*s  and  Women's  Meetings,  that  they  might 
be  laid  before  the  faithful ;  that  care  might  be  taken 
to  prevent  those  disorders  that  had  been  committed 
by  some.    For  many  had  married  contrary  to  their 
relations'  minds ;  and  some  raw  young  people  that 
came  among  us  had  mixed  with  the«»world.    Widows 
had  married  without  making  provision  for  their  chil- 
dren by  their  former  husbands."  &c.    George  'Fox 
mentions  that  he  had  about  fourteen  years  previously 
given  forth  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  the  partial 
neglect  of  which  seems,  at  the  period  to  which  the 
Society  had  reached,  to  have  rendered  necessary  some 
more  fully  organized  system  of  discipline.    Our  col- 
umns have  given  some  illustration  in  respect  to  the 
embarassment  attendant  on  mixed  marriages  in  the 
case  of  the  young ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, John  Bichardson,  in  his  very  instructive  life, 
relates  how  his  mother  mistook  her  way  in  this  par- 
ticular, although  she  had  been  blessed  in  her  first 
marriage  with  a  man  of  religious  and  fervent  mind, 
and  with  a  son  who  had  obediently  and  faithfuUy 
assisted  her.    She  thus  became  the  cause  of  persecu- 
tion to  her  son,  and  of  unhappiness  to  herself.    He 
says,  ''I  must  write  with  caution.     She  was  my 
mother,  and  a  tender  mother  over  me." — ^  She  being 
married,  what  she  had  was  mixed  with  my  father-in- 
laVs  goods."    He  afterwards  describes  muchexeroise 
of  mind  and  severe  domestic  trials,  of  a  touchingly 
interesting  character;  also  the  obstructions  that  were 
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thrown  in  his  way  as  to  attending  meetings;  and  that 
he  was  eventually  tnrned  ont  from  home.  But  he 
nobly  encouraged  his  mother  thus :  "  That  as  she  had 
entered  into  the  marriage  covenants,  she  should  en- 
deavour faithfully  to  perform  them;"  and  he  con- 
cluded by  desiriug  her  never  to  send  him  anything 
without  his  father-in-law  knew  of  it.  The  above  is 
to  beTound  in  the  third  edition  of  John  Richardson's 
Life,  p.  16-23,  winding  up  with  a  paragraph  of  advicC) 
"  that  all,  when  they  do  marry,  may  take  special  heed< 
that  it  be  done  with  great  caution,"  &c. 

Friends  then  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that 
there  is  an  attainable  guidance  in  directiug  the  choice; 
a  preserving  principle  of  Divine  grace  that  restrains 
the  passions,  which  must  be  cherished  with  prayeri 
and  which  preserves  in  patience  until  an  opening  is 
made,  in  Divine  providence,  for  procedure  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  cherished  object.  ''A 
prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xix.  14). 

Few  are  so  lost  to  religious  sensibility  as  not  to  be- 
lieve, that  from  the  Lord's  bountiful  hand  all  our 
outward  wants  are  supplied;  surely,  then,  in  those 
that  appertain  to  life  and  salvation— those  which,  so 
to  speak,  concern  both  worlds— there  should  be  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  Divine  sufficiency 
and  control. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  discipline  varying  in  dif- 
ferent meetings,  it  need  not  stumble  any  in  respect  of 
what  is  right  in  the  important  affair  of  marriage. 
Circumstances  so  largely  alter  cases,  Uiat  sympathy 
sometimes  ovei'rules  right  judgment.  But  here  we 
would  observe,  that  such  sympathy  has  often  resulted 
in  disappointment  A  tenderness  of  spirit  that  had 
led  to  a  hopeful  view  of  religious  sensibility  in  the 
party  concerned,  has  proved  like  the  morning  cloud 
and  early  dew  that  were  characteristic  of  Ephraim 
formerly — the  goodness  has  soon  vanished ;  and  dead- 
ness  and  insensibility,  not  alone  in  their  influence,  have 
added  discomfort  to  the  church.  So  largely  did  this 
prevail  about  a  century  ago,  that  a  considerable  de* 
gree  of  strictness  succeeded  the  previous  laxity,  and 
which,  at  times,  may  have  proved  rather  in  excess ; 
but  now  we  seem  to  be  invited  to  revert  to  those  days 
of  laxity.  Are  we,  it  may  be  asked,  really  a  religious 
Society?  Then  we  must  have  guards  against  sources 
of  declension,  short  as  these  may  sometimes  have 
proved  of  attaining  their  respective  objects ;  and  in 
this  respect,  it  must  be  allowed,  very  much  depends 
on  tlie  spirit  of  their  application — but  these  guards 
parted  with,  we  are  likely  to  become  as  unfenced  fields, 
ctr  as  a  garden  overrun  with  weeds.  Hence  we  see 
neither  wisdom  nor  propriety  in  the  Society  giving 
way,  in  regard  to  our  marriage  regulations,  to  the 
desire  for  relaxation  in  our  salutary  discipline,  which 
some  parties  appear  so  anxbus  to  promote. 

As  regards  the  marriage  of  a  member  with  one 
making  more  or  less  profession  with  Friends,  we 
should  much  prefer  this  latter  being  encouraged  to 
apply  for  admission,  rather  than  allowing  the  marriage 
to  take  place  in  the  way  which  the  proposition  from 
York  Qmirterly  Meeting  pleads  for.  Then  as  re- 
spects allowing  the  marriage  of  parties,  where  both 
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are  only  professing  with  Friends,  we  see  less  objec- 
tion to  such  a  liberty  being  granted  than  in  the  pre* 
vious  case.  The  Society  already  provides  largely  for 
such  professors,  as  well  as  for  others  whose  claim 
upon  it  is  but  slight;  and  as  the  solemnisation  of 
such  marriages  in  our  meetings  would  confer  no  privi- 
lege  upon  the  individuals,  and  might  prevent  their 
alienation  from  the  Society,  while  it  would  involve 
Friends  in  no  responsibility,  we  can  see,  as  wo  have 
said,  no  harm  likely  to  result  from  granting  the  per- 
missicm  craved. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  disparity  in  practice 
in  different  Monthly  Meetings  has,  of  late,  been  on 
the  increase,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  especially  where  the  practice 
of  a  Monthly  Meeting  goes  rather  to  the  subversion 
than  to  the  support  of  the  Society's  testimony  against 
a  hireling  ministry.  If  one  Monthly  Meeting  is  to 
be  at  liberty  to  set  aside  the  discipline  on  this  point, 
others  cannot  justly  be  found  fault  with  if  they  take 
the  same  liberty  upon  some  other  point;  and  thus  the 
Society  might  as  well  have  no  disownments,  no  dis- 
cipline at  all ;  for,  at  this  rate,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  dead  letter,  seeing  we  might  all  abide  by,  or 
discard  it,  at  pleasure.  We  are,  therefore,  of  the 
mind,  that  if  the  t\me  has  not  already  come,  it  ought 
not  to  be  far  distant,  when  the  Yearly  Meetmg  shall 
feel  called  upon  to  stamp  with  disapprobation  the 
discordant  practice  of  subordinate  disciplinary  meet- 
ings, in  order  that  we  may  no  longer  exhibit  the 
spectacle  of  a  divided  people.  What  effect  can  the 
diaoordancy  here  alluded  to  be  supposed  to  produce 
upon  many  minds,  but  a  questioning  of  the  propriety 
of  disowning  for  any  offence  whatever  ? 

Until  then,  as  a  body,  Friends  are  prepared  to  go 
the  length  above  stated,  we  see  but  little  room,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  for  relaxation  in  our  disciplin- 
aiy  provision.  Disownment,  rightly  considered,  is 
but  a  temporartf  testimony  against  those  who  violate 
established  and  i*ecognized  order  and  rule ;  the  return 
of  any  party  against  whom  it  is  issued,  being  always 
either  expressed  or  implied,  consequently,  if  there  be 
no  manifestation  of  a  desire  to  return,  whose  is  the 
blame  ?  we  reply,  not  that  of  the  church,  but  of  the 
individual  And  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  church  thus  to  testify  against  its  erring 
members,  will  it  be  said  that  it  may  neglect  that  duty 
because  of  certain  apprehended  consequences — as  the 
probability  of  a  dbunited  member  not  seeking  restor- 
ation to  fellowship?  Such  a  reasoning  from  conse. 
quences  would  be  more  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  a 
church  than  on  that  of  an  individual ;  so  that  we  see 
no  middle  way — our  discipline  in  this  particular  must 
either  be  preserved  in  tact,  or  we  must  abandon  it, 
and  abrogate  disownments  altogether.  But  surely  it 
is  not  yet  come  to  this  in  our  Society  7  No ;  we  hope 
better  things ;  and  that,  as  there  is  an  humble  reli- 
ance on  the  unfailing  source  of  wisdom  and  strength, 
help  will  be  mercifully  granted  to  the  church,  rightly 
to  issue  a  decision  that  shall  set  at  rest  these  painful 
diversities  of  action,  and  restore  that  unity  in  prac- 
tice both  as  relates  to  discipline  and  individual  con* 
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dncty  whfeh  has   bo  long  distiiigalaiMd  the   body; 

that  we  may,  as  a  people,  more  and  moie  show  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  who  "hath  called  ns  ont  of  dark- 
ness into  His  marveUons  light" 

Thb  Skys  Boat  Scheiul — ^At  the  request  of  a 
▼alned  oonespondent,  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  a 
place  to  the  aooonnt  below,  whidi,  we  donbt  not,  will 

he  interesting  to  many  of  oar  readers. 

The  following  account  of  the  boat  scheme,  which 
has  been  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  hundreds 
of  families  in  the  island  of  Skye,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  of  Alexander  Adam,  our  missionary  at  Portree, 
dated  23d  September.  It  shows  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  poor  with  a  little  capital,  and  thus,  of 
putting  it  into  their  power,  by  their  own  indus- 
try, to  do  good  to  themselves  and  to  others.  The 
waters  which  surround  Skye  are  full  of  wealth,  and 
vet  the  people,  from  sheer  poverty,  were,  till  kindly 
helped  and  directed,  unable  to  extract  it : — 

'*  When  conversing  with  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  you 
kindly  desired  me  to  furnish  you  with  a  short  account 
of  the  origin,  nature,  success,  and  prospects  of  the 
fishing-boat  scheme.    It  originated  in  a  conversation, 
some  years  ago,  between  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fletcher  of 
London,  and  myself.    When  walking  together  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portree,  talking  about  the  people 
then  suffering' from  the  destitution,  our  warm-hearted 
brother  said,  ^What  can  I  do  for  them?*    My  reply 
was,  'You  can  ruse  a  small  sum  of  money  si&cient 
to  purchase  a  boat  for  an  industrious  crew  of  needy 
fishermen.     Let  the  money  be  i*epaid  by  them  as 
early  as  possible,  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
another  ooat  for  another  crew,  and  so  on.'    'A  good 
idea,*  said  he, '  I  shall,  on  my  return  home,  send  the 
money,  and  you  must  select  the  crew  and  work  the 
scheme.'     The  Bev.  Dr.  amply  fulfilled  his  promise. 
The  first  boat  was  purchased  in  May,  1S51;  and  the 
number  of  boats  now  is  42,  which  have  cost  £324,  4s. 
6d.    The  original  donations  amounted  to  ;£209,  13<. 
3d,    The  sum  of  instalments  paid  by  the  fishermen 
is  ^130,  10«.*    As  the  people  now  understand  the 
nature  of  the  scheme,  and  see  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
find  that  payment  must  be  made,  they  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  according  to  tlie  easy  terms  agreed 
upon.     The  terms  are  simply  these — '  £ach  crew  sub- 
scribes a  bond  to  piy  by  instalments  of  from  10a  to 
20<.  each  man  yearly  or  half-yearly,  according  to  cer- 
tain circumstances,  until  the  whole  be  paid.    These 
sums  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  boats^ 
to  be  given  to  others  on  the  same  principle.    The 
humble  scheme,  small  indeed  at  the  beginning,  and 
almost  hopeless^  has  prospered,  and  is  prospering  far 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.    This,  to  me, 
is  ample  reward  for  all  my  labours  and  anxiety.     It 
is  also  great  cause  of  thankfulness  that  no  mournful 
accident  has  happened  to  any  crew,  or  individual, 
since  the  conmienoement  till  this  hour.  It  has  already 
effected  a  most  happy  change,  in  placing  several  hun- 
dreds of  our  ]>rostrate  people  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  honest  living  for  themselves  and.  fiuniliesr  and 
teaching  them  to  dread  the  evil  of  depending  on  cold 
precarious  charity.    I  might  mention  several  instances 
of  good  already  done.    A  whole  crew  told  me  some 
time  ago— *  Before  yon  gave  us  the  boat  we  had  not 
two  shillings  to  rub  one  against  another,  and  often 
we  were  whole  davs  without  a  dinner;  but  now  we 
have  food  and  clothing,  as  our  appearance  shows,  and 
we  have  milch  cows,  and  money  too ;  and  the  boat  is 
now  our  own  property,  as  we  have  paid  all  our  instal- 
ments.'    The  following  fact  may  perhaps  create  a 
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smile: — A  half-witted  man,  who  lives  chiefly  by  hog- 
ging, came  one  day  earnestly  requesting  to  have  a 
boat  for  himself;  and  when  asked,  why  he  wished  to 
have  one?  his  answer  was,  'Why  am  I  wishing  to* 
have  one!   Don't  vou  know,  minister,  that  all  to  whom* 
vou  have  given  boats  are  now  gentlemen,  althougb 
before  they  got  the  boats,  some  of  them  were  as  poor 
as  I  am.'    The  conversation,  in  both  eases,  was  in 
(Gaelic,  but  the  above  are  literal  translations.    The 
boats  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two  localities,  but  are 
widely  scattered  from  end  to  end  of  Skye,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  the  neighbouring  island,  Basay.    I 
believe,  making  a  very  moderate  calculation,  that  the 
combined  crews  have  sold  fish  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scheme,  to  the  amount  of  from  £2000  to 
£2500,  which  large  sum,  were  it  not  for  the  boat 
scheme,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  people  and  to  the 
public.    To  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  as  already  noticed, 
and  the  Bev.  Edwaid  Bird,  Wyton  Bectory,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  to  Bum  Murdoch,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  and 
others,  belongs  the  chief  merit,  that  of  supply  mg  the 
funds  which  enabled  me  to  begin  and  increase  the 
flotilla  from  one  to  fortjr-two,  the  number  now  afloat* 
I  may  be  allowed,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  without 
affectation,  to  state,  that  the  whole  labour  here  has 
fallen  upon  me,  of  receiving  and  acknowledging  the 
money,  selecting  among  the  numerous  applicants  the 
proper  persons,  making  ont  the  legal  deeds,  collecting 
the  instalments  and  lodging  them  in  the  bank,  till 
needed,  and  that  all  this  has  been  done  without  fee  or 
reward  of  any  kind.    I  rejoice  that  now  a  committee 
of  well-known,  patriotic  gentlemen,  has  been  formed 
in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  extend- 
ing the  scheme ;  and  that  a  good  local  committee  has 
also  been  organized  for  working  the  scheme.  Perhaps 
it  was  our  little  humble  boat  scheme  that  gave  the 
hint  to  the  projectors  of  the  Great  West  of  Scotland 
Fishing  Company,  about  to  commence  operations. 
May  the  great  scheme  be  as  prosperous  on  its  large 
scale,  as  the  small  one  has  hitherto  been  on  its  limited 
scale.    Such  success  would  produce^a  wonderful,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  most  happy  change  through- 
out the  north-west  Highlands.*—  united  Pre^yterian 
Missionary  Record, 

The  foregoing,  we  may  observe,  is  not  the  only 
^boat  scheme"  which  has  proved  beneficial  in  the 
West  Highlands.  Last  year  Joseph  Crosfield,  of 
London,  gave  £35  to  buy  fishing  materials  for  fa- 
milies in  Slrolamus,  Skye.  Thomas  Huhtlet,  of  Bead- 
ing, £45.  John  Eden,  Bishop  of  Moray,  £40.  **  Miss 
Lewis,"  London,  £100.  An  Englishwoman,  £100, 
and  a  friend  at  Hawick,  £50,  for  providing  fishing 
materials,  boats,  &c.,  for  poor  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  islands.  In  many  instances,  families  formerly 
living  in  poverty  are  now  independent  of  all  charity. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  friend  Donald  Boss  has  just 
now  got  built  at  Greenock,  four  large  fishing  boats 
for  the  poor  cottars  of  Soutn  Uist,  which,  with  their 
nets  when  complete,  will  be  worth  £400.  Besides 
this,  E.  O.  Tregelles  and  friends,  have  supplied  several 
fiunilies  in  tlie  Hebrides  with  fishing  boats  and  nets, 
vdiich  have  been  productive  of  much  good. 

Mansfield  Monthly  Meettno. — In  consequence 
of  a  fiimily  of  Friends  at  Blvth  being  about  to  remove 
their  residence,  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  5th  and  8th 
Months  next,  will  be  held  at  Mansfield,  instead  of  at 
Blyth,  as  stated  in  the  Account  of  Meetings. 

Ltnw  Monthly  Mbkfino. — The  next  Monthly 
Meeting  for  Lynn,  is  intended  to  be  held  on  the  14th, 
instead  of  the  2l8t  of  Fifth  Month,  in  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

t  Six  new  boats  are  about  to  be  added. 
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DETACHED  LEAYE8  ON  MATTERS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  SOCIETT  OF  FRIENDS. 

Fqt  Tbi  Bbitisb  Fribhd. 

(  OmUimed  from  paff€  94. ) 
IV. 

ViEWiNfl  education  in  its  highest  and  widest  sense — 
as  commencing  with  the  earliest  years  of  childhood, 
as  the  peculiar  work  of  parents,  and  as  embracing  the 
moral  and  religious  training,  as  well  as  the  mental 
development  of  the  child—this  passage  of  Scripture 
seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  its  duties — "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit)  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit'*  As  has  been  previously  stated,  worldly-minded 
parents  cannot  train  youth  in  the  pure,  humble  fear 
and  love  of  Gkxl.  There  is  much  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  holding  forth  the  promise  of  religious 
excellence  in  the  adoption  of  systems  which  have  no 
solid  basis,  and  with  which  we  cannot  unite.  But 
this  we  do  believe,  that  the  example  of  spiritually- 
minded  parents  will  speak  on  this  wise  to  their  chil- 
dren— '*  J3e  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of 
Christ."  And  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who 
quench  the  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts  cannot  properly 
counsel  their  children  to  give  heed  to  its  secret  moni- 
tions in  their  souls — not  standing  on  the  watch,  or 
being  set  on  the  tower,  they  can  neither  see  the  import 
of  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  them,  and  what  they 
should  answer  when  reproved  of  him,  nor  discern  the 
insidious  approaches  of  the  enemy  towards  themselves 
and  their  ofibpring ;  nor  can  they,  in  gratifying  the 
desire  for  vain  show,  prepare  the  latter  for  bearing 
the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ. 

But  school  education  is  the  object  now  more  par- 
ticularly in  view.  Where  is  the  mind  capable  of 
feeling  a  lively  concern  for  the  rising  generation,  that 
does  not  again  and  again  revert  to  our  educational  pro- 
ceedings and  institutions?  And  are  there  not  some 
amongst  us  who  are  jealous  lest  we  should  be  found 
sacriticiug  the  best  life  at  the  shrine  of  intellectual 
ambition  1  It  may  easily  be  so,  especially  with  the 
more  wealthy  classes  amongst  us,  in  the  present  rapid 
march  of  intellect.  Aspiring  youth  of  good  natural 
abilities,  and  thirsting  for  yet  more  and  deeper  draughts 
from  the  well-spring  of  Imowledge,  are  often  beguiled 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  *'  one  Siing  needful."  The 
mental  thirst  is  greaL  and  efforts  are  made  to  satisfy 
it;  whilst  the  thirst  after  righteousness,  on  which  the 
Saviour^s  blessing  was  pronounced,  is  little  known  or 
heeded.  The  mind  predominates  over  the  interests 
of  the  soul,  and  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  truth,  and 
life,  is  thus  often  quenched.  "  But  when  anv  natural 
faculty  or  talent  of  the  mind,  or  scquisition  by  virtue 
of  that  talent  or  faculty,  usurps  and  domineers  over 
the  little  seed  of  the  kingdom  sown  in  the  hearty  it 
had  been  better  that  such  an  enemy  were  cast^  as  it 
were,  into  the  sea,  or  utterly  annihilated,  than  that 
such  mischief  should  be  done."  *  And  this  mischief 
commences  with  the  younger  years  of  the  pupil;  there 
is  so  much  to  be  learned — much  that  is  reaUy  useful, 
and  much  that  is  useless  to  the  Christian,  the  Friend, 
the  practically  valuable  man  or  woman — that  but  little 
time  is  left  for  serious  reflection,  and  for  listening  to 
Him  who  speaks  in  the  heart  with  *'a  still  small 
voioe^**  inviting  to  a  search  after  the  true  wisdom.  Are 
not  many  seeking  "great  things"  in  this  way,  and 
becoming  gradually  tinctured  with  the  world's  views 
on  the  subject  of  education  7  Here,  surely,  is  ground 
on  which  our  Christian  moderation  should  be  known 
unto  all  men.    We  are  not  advocating  ignorance ;  let 

* 
*  Selection  from  the  Lettsr$,  fto.,  of  John  Barclay. 


the  minds  of  youth,  by  all  means,  be  stored  with  the 
knowledge  of  wluit  is  civil  and  useful  in  creation, 
tending  to  produce  a  reverent  admiration  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  power,  also,  to  be  helpful,  in 
some  degree,  to  suffering  humanity.  But  how  much 
is  taught  in  the  present  day  that  is  of  no  real  utility 
to  the  pupil,  or  to  others!  Certain  branches  of 
knowledge  are  ^hiqnable,  therefore  the  child  must 
be  crammed  with  tliem,  rMoirdless  of  capacity  for 
their  acquirement  or  not  Then  how  many  precious 
hours  have  been,  and  are  spent,  on  paintijig  and  draw- 
ing, which  should  have  been  devoted  to  employments 
positivelv  useful  and  of  a  more  enduring  nature,  both 
as  regards  time  and  eternity!  In  fancy-work,  again, 
how  much  time  is  vainly  and  selfishly  spent  by 
females !  If  occupation  for  spare  minutes  is  needed, 
could  not  youthful  Hngers  be  employed,  and  youthful 
hearts  be  cheered,  in  working  for  the  destitute  and 
poor? 

As  to  general  reading,  even  in  our  schools— espe- 
cially in  times  of  relaxation — is  the  same  watchfulness 
maintained  that  was  formerly,  as  regards  the  intro- 
duction of  books  1  Sentimental  poetry  (albeit  clothed 
in  beautiful  language,  and  besprinkled  with  what  some 
call  "  gems "  of  poesy,  abounding  in  images  drawn 
from  nature),  is  often  greedily  perused.  What  a  sickly 
train  of  thought  is  thus  generated  in  the  youthful 
mind — what  passions  are  awakened — what  romantic 
feelings  are  kindled !  A  void  is  created — an  unhealthy 
want  that  was  not  known  before ;  and  to  gratify  this 
the  shelves  of  our  booksellers  offer  to  young  Friends 
such  productions  as  the  poems  of  WsJter  Scott,  &c^ 
&c.!  These  remarks  are  not  lightly  penned;  the 
danger  that  lurks  beneath  this  Kind  of  reading  is 
known,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  warning  voice  is  needed. 
Earnest,  truthful  characters  are  wante'd — earnest  and 
truthful  in  the  highest  sense ;  characters  prepared  to 
redeem  the  time,  to  hold  forth  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess, and  to  adorn  in  conduct  the  doctrine  of  Qod  our 
Saviour.  Tlie  training  for  this  will  not  be  found  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  desires  of  the  vain  mind,  such 
as  those  just  specified.  '*  But  these  things,  and  a  love 
of '  the  fine  arts,'  contribute  to  form  a  refined  taste," 
say  some.  With  taste  such  as  this  Friends  have 
nought  to  do;  the  disciples  of  the  blessed  Master 
must  eschew  it.  The  truth,  and  the  truth  only,  u 
ennobling,  refining,  and  mind-strengthening.  Let 
young  Friends  beware  of  the  chambers  of  imagery  in 
every  shape,  and  of  the  enfeebling  nature  of  fiction, 
for  never  was  there  a  day  in  which  it  more  abounded. 
How  is  it  made  use  of  even  in  the  inculcation  of  what 
is  considered  to  be  good !  ^ales  are  now  made  the 
vehicle  for  conveying  information  to  children,  and 
older  persons  too ;  they  are  one  medium  of  exhibiting 
the  total  abstinence  principle,  aud  other  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  philanthropic  objects,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  social  or  ecclesiastical  abuses.  There  are 
religious  tales,  too !  I  Our  good  and  wise  Creator  has 
endowed  us  with  the  power  to  receive  the  things 
which  are  true  in  their  own  truthful  garb,  and  the 
healthy  mind  delights  in  the  exercise  of  this  power; 
let  none  fritter  it  away  by  having  recourse  to  works 
of  the  imagination,  even  though  they  attempt  to  set 
forth  thak  which  in  itself  may  be  valuable.  But, 
above  all,  for  our  redemption  from  sin  and  error.  He 
has  given  his  only-begotten  Son,  one  of  whose  de- 
scriptive titles  is,  "*  The  Truth,"  aud  whose  Spirit  of 
truth  is  bestowed  on  us  to  guide  us  into  all  truth. 

In  looking  towards  schools,  the  instructoi-s  of  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  School  rise  vividly  into  view,  and  the 
tendering  visitations  of  Almighty  love  to  the  schoiais, 
in  1679,  when  there  was  such  a  remarkable  work  of 
grace  carried  on  in  their  hearts.  The  rough  aud  the 
headstrong  were  humbled,  under  its  power,  to  the 
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feeling  and  expression  of  contrition;  the  lion  vaii 
ch&n^d  into  the  lamb;  ''some  who  had  been  sober, 
meek,  and  gentle,  the  power  overcame  in  a  most 
blessed  manner,  so  that  they  were  filled  with  heavenly 
praises,  uttering  such  words  as  sweet  conditioned 
souls  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  sealed  by  the 
Lord's  Spirit."  The  exercise  of  mind  which  the  heads 
of  the  scnool  and  the  teachers,  cross-bearing  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  passed  throuidb,  with  their  times  of  solid 
and  lowly  waiting  upon  Him,  both  with  the  scholars 
and  in  private,  that  His  blessing  might  descend  upon 
them,  come  to  view  also.  The  labours  of  a  Martha 
Bouth,  a  Sarah  Robert  Grubb,  and  other  devoted 
characters,  in  this  line  of  service,  are  remembered ; 
and  how  it  was,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
to  their  pupils,  silence  as  a  canopy  was  known,  at 
seasons,  to  cover  their  minds;  the  work  would  be 
laid  down,  and  a  precious  opportunity  would  ensue, 
when,  occasionally,  the  voice  of  the  mistress  would  be 
heard  in  an  address  suited  to  the  states  of  her  charee. 
It  is  remembered,  too,  by  some  now  living,  that  the 
sweet  pieces  which  were  then  learned  in  our  schools 
(extracts  from  spiritual  authors),  and  the  sentiments 
perused  in  their  general  reading,  went  home  to  the 
pare  witness  for  &od  in  their  hearts,  and  raised  in 
them  the  desire  that  they  might  be  brought  to  the 
same  experience.  More  need  not  be  added;  the 
mention  of  these  things  may  minister  encouragemeut 
to  truly  exercised  teachera,  and  convey  a  lesson  to 
those  who  take  the  charge  of  youth  only  as  a  means 
of  subslstenoe.  A.  A. 


THE  YOLUXTART  PARTY  AND  THE  GENERAL 

ELECTION. 

Thb  executive  of  the  ''Society  for  the  Liberation  of 
Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control,"  have 
issued  a  document  detailing  the  steps  taken  by  them 
during  the  rocent  general  election,  and  reckoning  up 
the  gains  and  losses  of  the  party  of  which  they  are 
the  leaders.  As  the  &cts  aro  of  considerable  interest, 
we  give  the  report  in  a  condensed  form  :— 

''  So  soon  as  a  general  election  became  certain,  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  the  United  i^ngdom,  accom- 
panied by  a  paper  of  information  for  electors,  was 
publiahed,  and  ciroulated,  to  the  extent  of  75,000 
copies.  The  votes  of  M.P.'s  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions during  past  sessicms  were  distributed  through 
the  constituencies,  and  it  is  known  did  good  service  in 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  electors.  Short  and 
pungent  appeals  were  inserted  as  advertisements  in 
tUe  leading  juurnals  during  the  stir  of  the  election, 
urging  practical  attention  to  the  leading  topics  of  our 
poacy. 

'*  m  several  constituencies  the  struggle  was  made  to 
turn  on  steadfast  and  consisteut  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  voluntaryism,  rather  thau  on  approval  or 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  government  to- 
wards China.  The  total  abolition  of  churoh-rates 
waa  insisted  on  as  essential  to  the  programme  of  a 
liberal  candidate,  and  care  was  taken  tiiat  there  should 
be  on  this  question  no  room  for  misuuderstandiug  or 
compromise.  Mr.  Miali's  motion  for  impartial  dis- 
endowment  in  Ireland  was  a  topic  frequently  ot  cross- 
examination.  Indifferent  and  taltenng  candidates 
were  constrained  by  the  resolution  ot  those  whose 
sttffiages  they  solicited,  to  consider  subjects  which 
they  liad  neglected,  and  to  adupt  and  pronounce  un- 
mistakeable  opinions.  Candidates  who  were  hodtiie, 
and  who  proved  inaccessible  to  penuasiou  and  argu- 
ment, in  many  instances  were  dismissed,  or  defeated 
at  the  poll. 


*'  We  have  won  for  those  who  have  promiud  to  ad-' 
vocate  our  policv,  seats  at  Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ro- 
chester, Sandwich,  Bodmin,  Frome,  Falkirk,  Beigate, 
Bury,  Great  Yarmouth,  Cardigan,  Newnort,  the  City 
of  London,  and  others,  in  the  towns  and  boroughs  of 
England  and  Wales ;  in  the  counties,  Olamorffanshire, 
South  Durham,  Berks,  Cambridgeshire,  South  Essex, 
West  Surrev,  West  Kent,  and  others — all  of  which 
were  ibrmeriv  in  the  possession  of  our  opponents.  We 
have  lost,  as  boroughs,  Bolton,  QuUford,  Leeds,  Maid- 
stone, Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  Bochdide;,  and  others; 
and,  as  counties,  Ismoaahire  North  and  I^unpshiro 
North.  . 

"  A  careful  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  not  in- 
cluding Lreland,  gives,  of  former  members  who  have 
been  re-elected,  about  fifty  who  may  be  relied  on  for 
their  votes  on  all  our  religious  liberty  questions.  The 
new  members  amount  to  168.  Of  these,  according  to 
present  knowledge,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that,  in  their  ecclesiastical  politics,  as  compared  with 
their  predecessora,  thirty  will  be  found  to  be  losses ; 
sixty-six  gains,  and  seventy-two  exchanges  of  mem- 
bers ecclesiastically  similar ;  making,  as  the  result  of 
this  election,  the  nrobtxble  dear  gain  ofthiriy^iix  vote* 
(exclusive  of  Ireland),  to  the  religious-liberty  party 
in  Parliament. 

^  Whilst  a  general  survey  thus  plainly  indicates  that 
our  cause  has  made  substantial  progress  since  the  last 
election,  there  is  a  particular  and  personal  aspect 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  deep  regret. 
For  reasons  which  are  believed  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, many  members  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  conspicuous  on  our  behalf,  are  not  found  in 
the  list  of  the  new  Parliament.  The  loss  of  such  faith- 
ful friends  will  occasion  inconvenience  for  a  time,  at 
least  in  our  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  is  a  serit 
ons  diminution  to  the  joy  with  which  we  welcome  an 
increased  number  of  adherents.  The  work  which  has 
been  so  weU  begun  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  progress. 
The  additions  and  omissions  in  the^  new  Legislature 
alike  furnish  to  those  who  discern*  the  signs  of  the 
times,  assurance  of  the  accelerated  progress  of  genuine 
religious  freedom." 


lONORAKT  AND  INTERESTED  MISREPRBflBNTA- 
TI0N8  OF  THB  CHINESE  CHARACTER. 

To  tkt  Editors  <^TmK  Dbituhi  Fbund. 

Besfectbd  Friends, — I  am  much  gratified  to  see  in 
your  number  for  this  month,  as  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  previously,  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  disabuse  the  public  miud  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations which  ignorance  or  interest  have  made  of  the 
Chinese  character.  With  much  of  what  has  been 
stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
Cavendish  Square,  I  cordially  unite;  but,  with  every 
respect  for  Montgomery  Martin's  local  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese,  or  of  their  general  history,  I  must  entirely 
dissent  from  his  assertion  of  "  their  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  true  Gkxl."  So  far  is  this  from  ever  having 
been  the  case,  that  I  can  trace  no  period  in  their  his- 
tory when  the  true  God  waa  not  acknowledged ;  and 
my  conviction  is,  that  this  acknowledgment  was  co- 
eval with  the  foundation  of  the  monarehy.  The 
Chinese  as  a  nation  never  were  idolaters. 

How  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  fiust,  which 
every  page  almost  of  Chinese  history  forced  on  mv 
notice,  and  this  while  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  were  sunk  in  idolatry. 


'tras  an  eniffma  I  ooold  not  reMytve  oa  any  oommbn 
principles  of  jud^g.  Bat  a  further  oouaderatioia  ci 
their  history,  their  institatiooBy  and  their  language,  led 
me  to  the  cDnclusiou  which  has  solved  the  enigma  to 
my  own  mind — that  their  political  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  their  langoace,  are  derived  to  them 
from  the  second  progenitor  of  Uie  human  race,  and 
that  portion  of  his  descendants  who  did  not  concur 
in  the  impious  attempt  to  '^  hnild  a  tower  whose  top 
was  to  reach  unto  heaven,"  and  whose  language  there- 
fore did  not  partake  of  the  consequent  confusion; 
that  the  patriarchal  authority  which  existed  in  Noah 
is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Ciiina ;  that  the  religious  institutions  are  a 
continuation  of  the  act  of  Noah  when  he  descended 
from  the  aric ;  and  that  the  language  of  China  is  that 
which  existed  when  **'  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lan- 
guage and  speech,"  and  therefore  was  the  hCbguage, 
as  we  may  legitimately  conclude,  of  the  antediluvian 
world. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  seeking  to 
support  a  favourite  theory,  but  the  result  of  such  a 
mass  of  separate  facts  tending  towards  it^  as  to  amount 
to  a  demonstration,  and  my  difficulty  would  be  to 
select  authorities  pointing  incidentally  to  this  conclu- 
sion, without  burdening  the  subject  with  their  number, 
or  with  arguments,  however  logical,  too  volundnous 
or  diffuse. 

China  will,  I  trust,  yet  prove  a  living  evidence,  as 
buried  Nineveh  has  from  the  dead — an  evidence  of  the 
historical  and  religious  truth  of  the  Scriptures.    R.H. 
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MEETING    FOR    SUFFERINGS. 
To  the  Editobs  of  Tue  BniTisn  Faikkd. 

Esteemed  Friends, — Your  correspondent  "W.  M. 
0.'*  enters  into  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  as  requiring 
revision  and  amendment  in  the  constitution  of  our  re- 
ligious Society ;  and  upon  sudi  of  these  questions  as 
fall  within  the  line  of  my  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, I  propose  mhking  a  few  observations. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  all  see 
eye  to  eye  in  many  of  the  details  of  our  organization 
as  a  religious  body,  even  those  who  may  be  interested 
in'  the  one  object  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  bulwarks  of  our  faith;  hence  it  appears 
to  me  our  principal  aim  should  be  to  rectify  those 
matters  which  involve  some  essential  principle — to 
secure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  right  application  of  an 
important  rule  or  regulation,  and  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  any  innovation  upon  our  estab- 
lished principles  and  practices.  For  example,' the 
institution  of  overseera  and  elders  in  the  church  is  a 
wise  and  salutary  i*egulation;  but  the  reUiition  of  any 
whose  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  has  been  made 
manifest,  is  an  evil  requii*lng  timely  correction.  He- 
ferring  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, "  W.  M.  C."  pro- 
poses that "  the  representatives  thereto,  should  be  tirst 
named,  chosen,  or  elected  at  every  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  according  to  tl^e  number  of  male  adult  members 
thereto  belonging,  and  vacate  every  fii-st,  second,  or 
third  vear,  but  elegible  to  be  re-chosen,  if  needful,  or 
thouffht  to  be  more  desirable  than  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

Of  this  proposition  I  have  only  to  say,  thai  it  Kp» 
pears  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  a  triennial  vaca- 
tion or  re-election  would  possibly  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  With  regard  to  another  suggestion — 
"Elders,  overseers,  clerks,  and  assistant  clerks  of 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  vacate  their  re- 
spective offices,  the  first,  second,  or  third  year,  but 
open  to  bere-appointed"— -I  think  it  highly  expedient, 
aa  I  believe  it  would  be  advantageous,  for  the  same 


periodical  revision  to  be  instituted  hen.  The  next 
propositian  which  engages  mv  attention  is  this : — ^The 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  **to  take  the  ovenig^t  or  diree* 
tion^tf  all  ^blic  sehoolfl,  and  visit  them  coca  aryear 
by  deputation,  in  ooniunotion  with  cotonittees  im- 
pointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  or  Meetings  of  their 
respective  localities — the  clnesnn  of  boys  and  girb  to 
be  visited  apart,  and  by  those  of  their  own  sex.*'  In 
addition  to  this  proposal,  I  would  suggest,  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  from  the  scholan  themselves,  to  elicit 
from  them  whether  they  had  any  complaint  or  griev- 
ance to  report;  this  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  separate 
dasses  or  divisions  of  the  whole  school,  and  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  masten.  Our  public  sdiools  are 
mucli  improved  since  the  time  when  I  was  a  sdiolar 
at  one  of  them,  and  there  may  be  nothing  particularly 
requiiiuf^  amendment,  but  I  do  not  see  what  injury 
could  arise  from  such  an  investigatioQ  carried  out  in 
a  judicious  and  not  inquisitorial  manner.  All  public 
institutions  are  the  better  for  occasional  supervision 
and  inspection.  Connected  with  ihe  subject  of  schools 
is  the  following  suggestion: — ^^To  open  a  training 
school  for  boys,  mod  earrfmlfy  ieledod;  to  acquire 
therein  the  higher  branches  of  edncation,  and  with 
the  view  of  their  following  the  profession  of  tutora, 
both  public  and  private.  The  bke  sdiool  £or  giris; 
and  thereby,  in  both  cases,  avoiding  the  neoessity  of 
having  teachers  not  of  the  religious  So<»ety  of  Friends.*' 
Very  desirable  and  needful  to  oeeupy  the  solid  con- 
sideration of  Friends,  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
adoption. 

I  now  come  to  Uie  oonsideration  of  your  coires- 
pondent's  ideas  on  the  queries;  and  here  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  many  of  the  altera- 
tions which  he  suggests. '  If  a  dozen  separate  lists  of 
the  queries  were  put  into  the  hands  of  as  znany 
Friends,  with  a  request  that  they  would  make  such 
amendments  or  alterations  therein,  as  they  thought 
desirable,  no  two,  probably,  would  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion ;  but  if  the  necessity  for  some  alteration  were  mani- 
fest and  ui^gent,  and  these  twelve  Friends  were  as- 
sembled in  committee  for  the  purpose  of  revision  and 
amendment,  with  a  sixigle  eye  to  promote  the  good 
order  and  well-being  of  the  church,  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  the  great  Lawgiver,  ever  present  in  the  de- 
liberations of  his  faithful  people,  would  be  their 
Counsellor  and  Director,  enabling  them  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  and  satisfiBLCtorv  conclusion.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  diversity  of  private  sentiment  in  these 
matters,  I  have  long  been  of  the  conviction  that  the 
sixth  query  requires  considerable  alteration,  and  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  that  view  in  more  than  one  num- 
ber of  your  jourval,  yet  here  is  a  list  of  queries  whidi 
*^W.  M.  C*  considers  open  to  correction,  out  the  sixth 
query  forms  no  part  of  it.  I  do  not  say  this  with  any 
view  to  the  disparagement  of  your  cori^espondent^s 
judgment  in  the  case,  but  to  show,  that  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  particulais,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcils  con- 
flicting opinions.  Commencing  with  the  first  query, 
it  is  proposed  that — "In  lieu  of  the  words  'avoid  all 
unbecoming  behaviour,'  either  to  leave  out  these 
words,  or  replace  th«n  by  the  expression,  'and  do 
they  endeavour  to  hold  them  in  deep  rsvoranoe  and 
solemnity.'"  I  have  observed  in  some  meetings  s 
levity,  or  indifference  of  manner,  unseemly  postunsi 
the  anil  extended  along  the  back  of  the  fonn.  issUeas 
ness  and  drowsiness — behaviour  unbecoming  a  place 
of  worship.  I  do  not  know  if  any  better  term  to 
designate  this  than  **  nnbeoomuu:  b^aviour,"  aooocd- 
ingly,  I  am  of  die  opinion  that  this  query  is  better  as 
it  now  stands. 

dd.  ''To  remore  to  the  advices  fblio  1."  No  lessoB 
is  assigned  for  this  suggestion;  and  I  am  at  a  km 
to  understand  what  object  can  be  served  by  it^ 
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>  4tfa.  ''To  eliaiige  ihe  word  plainness  to  contfM^m;y, 
u  a  mora  descriptive  and  fitUog  word."  I  don't  see 
the  neoeanty  for  this  alteration;  lam  inelined  to  think 
tbo  query'  would  be  weakened  by  it 

7tn.  **To  add  hurtful  before  tpartiy  and  omit  the 
word  vain;  or  transfer  the  query  to  the  advices  folio 
1  and  2.*'  -  Here  are  two  distinct  and  diverse  propo- 
sitions, which  of  the  two  are  we  to  entertain — ^amend- 
BEienty  or  repeal?  I  have  no  objection  to  exchange 
one  word  for  another,  but  I  protest  against  the  trans- 
terenee  of  this  qnery  to  the  general  advices ;  aach  a 
course  would  probably  find  favour  amongst  those  who 
wish  to  escape  from  its  obli^tions. 

8th«  "To  add  ecdeiicutieat  before  the  word  titheaJ* 
Wherefore?  AU  tithes  are  ecclesiastical  in  their  origin, 
and  spring  from  the  same  corrupt  root,  and  to  dis- 
criminatebetwixt  one  and  the  otner  is  to  undermine 
oar  testimony  against  all  tithes.  The  omission  of  the 
word  '^privateers"  from  the  ninth  qnery  may  be  eon- 
ceded,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  projected  alterations  of  the  other  queries, 
I  have  not  mnoh  to  say.  I  see  no  sufficient  reason^ 
lor  the  removal  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  from 
their  present  position.  In  short,  I  am  for  neither 
expansion  nor  contraction.  I  do  not  think  the  gene- 
ral advices  will  be  improved  by  addition,  or  the  Queries 
amended  by  subtraction.  That  I  do  not  consider  the 
qoeries  peifeet,  I  have  sufficiently  shown  in  this  com- 
munication; but,  with  that  one  exception,  they  appear 
to  me  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  designed — to 
excite  in  us  that  vigilance  and  self-examination  so 
needful  to  our  advancement  and  growth  in  the  truth. 

The  next  paragraph  which  comes  under  my  Qotice 
is  the  following: — ''Meetiug  for  Suffermgs  to  get  onr 
leading  civil  and  reliffions  views,  or  some  of  them, 
oeoasionally,  but  brie^,  inserted  in  periodicals  and 
newspapers ;  to  correct  the  gross  ignorance  of  them 
which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  generally,  from  the 
higher  dow^  to  the  lower  and  lowest  classes."  An 
instance  of  this  ignorance  of  our  principles  occurred 
bat  the  other  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
A  Friend's  waggon  and  horses  were  seized  to  carry 
military  baggage.  The  Friend  being  summoned  be- 
fore a  magistrate  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to 
allow  ills  waggon  to  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose ; 
the  magistrate  said  that  he  could  understand  the 
Friend^s  objection  in  a  time  of  war,  but  this  was  a 
peaoeable  object,  simply  to  convey  the  necessary  bag- 
gage for  the  use  of  the  Queen's  guard  at  Windsor. 
The  Friend,  of  course,  replied  he  could  make  no  dis- 
tinction. 

As  it  would  be  conducive  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  truths  we  profess,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
attention  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  tamed  to  the 
subject  of  drawing  up  a  hnei,  clear,  and  comprehensive 
abstract  of  our  leading  views,  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated for  general  use.  j^rieuds  in  their  different  lo- 
calities could  then,  as  occasions  arise,  make  service- 
able use  of  them,  and  the  public  be  better  informed, 
than  it  now  is,  of  the  grounds  of  our  distinctive  prin- 
ciples. 

These  remarks  of  "W.  M.  C."  are  suggestive:— 
"As  the  Society  at  present  stands,  its  organization 
and  government  is  thought  by  many  Friends  to  par- 
take in  a  large  degree  of  the  hierarchical  character, 
throughout  the  different  grades  of  meetings — at  least 
there  appears  in  them  no  small  infusion  of  that  ele- 
ment, and  it  probably  may  have  arisen,  by  small  de- 
grees, almost  unperceived,  over  a  long  period  of  per* 
naps  one  to  nearly  two  centuries,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  highly  desirable,  for  various  important 
reasons  which  conld  be  assigned,  that  the  entire  book 
of  RuleSj  discipline,  and  Advices,  printed  in  1834, 
should  be  a  fresih  revised,  corrected,  and  rendered 


satisfactory  to  the  Society  of  the  present  day/*  Our 
religious  Society  making  the  high  profession  of  being 
led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  of  being  built 
upon  that  foundation  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
cnief  comer-stone,  and  that  in  all  its  deliberations 
for  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  He 
alone  is  their  guide  and  true  authority — it  must  in- 
evitably follow  that  those  upon  whom  the  gi*eat  Head 
of  the  church  is  pleased  to  confer  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  being  ^od  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God,  in  their  several  relations  to  the 
body,  of  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers,  must  be  on- 
gaged  largely  in  the  government  of  the  church ;  its 
administrative  and  executive  functions  being  chiefly 
concentred  in  their  hands.  This,  of  necessity,  imparts 
to  it  the  character  of  a  hierarchical  or  sacred  govern- 
ment; it  is  an  essential  element  of  its  nature,  and  any 
attempt  to  secularize  it  is  subversive  of  its  very  exist-' 
enoe.  There  are  certain  rules  and  forms  devised  for 
the  good  order  and  regulation  of  the  church,  and  if 
these  be  administered  in  the  true  gospel  spirit,  they 
become  binding  upon  the  body  at  larjge,  but  if  mere 
forms  and  regulations  are  made  use  of  without  being 
animated  by  we  living  spirit  of  Christ — if  wealth,  sta- 
tion, or  mere  intellectual  ability  usurp  the  place  of 
spiritual  worth,  those  whose  ear  is  attuned  to  discern 
the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  are  not  amenable  to 
such  enactments,  and  can  liave  no  unity  therewith. 
We  have  to  guard  against  mere  official  character 
essaying  to  govern,  but  not  clothed  with  the  right 
authority;  whilst  we  cherish  and  uphold  the  true 
authority  ''which  is  not  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;"  and  of  its  true  place  and 
operation  the  humblest  member  of  the  body,  if  faith- 
ful to  the  measure  of  light  in  himself,  is  competent  to 
judge;  and  thus,  as  we  are  concerned  individually  and 
collectively,  to  follow  the  same  rule  and  to  mind  the 
same  thing,  church  authority  and  personal  liberty, 
will  co-exist  and  flourish  in  harmonious  conjunction 
and  co-operation. 

On  the  concluding  observations  of  "W.  M.  C."  I 
have  not  much  to  i*emark.  I  would  not  discourage 
anv  amongst  us  from  taking  part  in  the  various  bene- 
volent enterprises  of  the  day.  I  do  not  think  we  re- 
quire a  stimulus  in  this  direction ;  rather  do  we  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  for  repairing  our 
own  nets,  of  concentrating  our  efforts  within  our  own 
borders,  of  labouring  in  the  vineyard  of  our  own  hearts, 
the  culture  of  which  would  yield  abundant  fruit  to 
our  own  edification  and  profit,  and  lead  others  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  more  excellent  way.  Inwardly  to 
ourselves,  and  outwai*dly  to  the  world,  would  our  light 
shine  upon  its  dark  places.  There  is  an  awakened 
zeal  in  our  camp,  is  it  from  the  right  inspiratiou,  is  it 
the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd,  or  is  it  the  voice  of 
the  stranger?  ''for  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  V* — Your 
sincere  friend,  X. 

4th  Month,  1657. 


MEETI^O  FOR  SUFPERIXOS— TUE  QUERIES. 
7b  the  Editors  <{/*  Tiis  Britisu  Fricnd. 

Dear  FajBNDB,— I  am  not  about  to  follow  your  cor- 
respondent **  W.  M.  O.**  over  the  very  wide  field  he  has 
opened  np  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Friend, 
nor  to  animadvert  upon  his  numerous  and  various 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  duties 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  excepting  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  name  of  that  body,  toMch  I  do  trust  will  be 
altered.  To  retain  a  name,  which,  so  far  from  ex- 
plaining the  character  of  the  body  holding  it,  invari- 
ably requires  a  farther  explatiation  and  an  apology 
for  itself  and  which  has  to  be  ignored  upon  any  oc- 
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casion  of  importance,  and  to  be  superaeded  bj  a  truth- 
fal  and  real  deaignation,  is  absuro. 

But  it  IB  to  the  queries  that  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion;  and,  before  commencing  my  remarks,  I  wonld  say 
how  I  coi^ratulate  my  fellow-members  upon  having 
such  a  medium  of  communication  and  interchange  of 
sentiment,  as  that  of  which  I  am  now  availing  myself. 
It  brings  us  altogether,  as  it  were,  into  one  large 
meeting ;  and  the  probability  of  treating  every  mat- 
ter with  deliberation  and  calmness,  and  in  its  entirety, 
is  in  favour  of  this  method  of  discussion.  I  am 
tempted  into  this  plain  acknowledgment,  from  the 
belief  that  a  contrary  opinion  to  some  extent  obtains. 

Were  all  your  correspondents,  however,  to  favour 
you,  and  their  fellow-members  through  you,  with  their 
views  on  all  the  rules,  queries,  or  advices,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  subject,  as  is  generally  felt  with 
the  marriage  question,  would  be  somewhat  tedious. 
My  concern  is,tnat  we  should  have  dkfinedness — that 
we  could  not  biU  understand  the  queries  and  obey  the 
rules ;  and  then  we  should  have,  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible have,  what  we  ought  to  have,  but  have  not,  uni- 
formity in  answering  the  one,  and  observing  the  other. 

In  pointing  ont  this  want  of  uniformity,  which  is 
most  serious,  as  it  frustrates  and  defeats  the  very 
ends  we  al]  have  in  view,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
few  facts  which  have  come  within  the  range  of  my 
own  observation;  and  I  doubt  not  most  of  your 
readers  will  find  their  own  experience  supply  coun- 
terparts. 

First,  to  our  rules — those  relating  to  marriage,  for 
instance.  And  I  take  these,  not  because  they  are  pro- 
minent for  their  ambiguity,  but  because  I  have  ab- 
stained from  taking  part  in  the  discussion  respecting 
them,  to  which  I  fina  so  many  are  r^idy  to  contribute. 
In  that  discnssion  my  part  would  have  been  what  I 
can  do  here,  to  point  ont  the  sad  want  of  uniformity 
as  they  stand  at  present  In  my  own  meeting  a  young 
man  member  was  a  short  time  since  disowned  for 
marrying  a  young  wom&n  who  was  not  a  member  of 
our  Society ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  were 
many  qualifying  circumstances,  snch  as  a  strong  wish 
on  his  part  and  his  relations  (all  Friends)  to  retain 
his  membership,  and  his  having,  accompanied  by  the 
young  woman  he  married,  attended  our  meetings  with 
regularity,  and  expressinff  their  intention  to  continue 
to  do  so;  because  it  is  fully  understood,  that  whatever 
qualifications  of  this  description  there  may  be,  any 
member  of  our  meeting  marrying  otherwise  that  in 
accordance  with  our  rules  will  be  disunited  forthwith. 
In  an  adjoining  meeting  a  similar  case  occurred,  ex- 
cept that  the  non-member  was  a  very  exceptional 
attender  of  our  meetinffs ;  the  member,  however,  was 
not  disunited.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Friends  of  that 
meeting  took  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  conceived  they  were  not  acting  in  violation  of  any 
rule  but  *'  according  to  the  good  order  of  truth,''  by 
retaining  in  membership,  as  surelv  as  that  member- 
ship would  have  been  cut  short  had  the  individual, 
lived  on  our  side  the  geographical  boundary.  The 
result  undoubtedly  is,  that  an  individual  residing  in 
one  spot  would  be  disowned,  our  extreme  penalty,  for 
what  would  be  excused  were  his  lot  cast  five  miles  to 
our  left.  Now  this  is,  I  contend,  wrong  and  lamen- 
table. In  the  instances  I  have  referred  to,  the  former 
parties  were  in  humble  Ufe,  which  theif  thought  told 
against  them. 

And  now  to  the  queries.  The  second  is  undesirably 
vague  and  indefinite.  The  answer,  to  be  an  answer, 
must  be  affirmative  or  negative,  and  yet  the  great 
problem  is  to  frame  a  i*epl^  which  shall  escape  tliat 
character.  In  many  meetmgs  there  is  no  obvious 
change  in  this  i*espect,  and  it  is  really  difiicalt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  an  answer  to  this  query,  which 


shall  represent  the  state  of  things  where  the  only 
apparent  change  is  the  diange  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
dividual members.  The  q^ery  might  be  conststently 
answered  in  the  same  words  for  many  yean  in  suo- 
oession ;  but  the  result  of  that  would  lead  to  misre- 
presentation, as  some  decided  improvement  or  retro- 
gression might  naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  meeting 
answering  to  this  query,  either  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, for  several  successive  years;  and  hence  the 
practice  which  I  believe  mostly  prevails  of  slightly 
alternating.  I  apprehend  most  meetings  reganl  this 
as  a  queiy  relating  to  the  individual  experienoe  of 
its  members ;  but  I  know  one  meeting  who  construe 
the  words  to  mean—''  Is  there  any  spreading  of  the 
Truth  amongst  you  or  in  vour  borders,"  and  as  their 
numbers  decrease,  invariably  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  latter  part  of  the  fourth  query  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  much  remark.  I  like  it,  but  for  its 
indefiniteness.  I  will  suggest  no  alteration,  but  show 
how  it  works  as  at  present  worded.  I  know  a  meet- 
ing whose  members,  more  particularly  its  junior  mem- 
bers, whilst  maintaining  as  they  conceive  a  plainness 
in  speech  and  apparel,  make  no  pretensions  to  those 
peculiarities  which,  in  the  language  of  Friends,  are 
generally  included  in  that  term.  lAst  year,  therefore^ 
there  was  a  large  exception  to  the  tatter  part  of  this 
query.  The  number  of  those  I  have  above-deseribed 
increased,  but  the  meeting  put  a  different  construc- 
tion on  the- word  "plainness, '  and  the  query  has  gone 
forward  this  year  without  any  exception.  I  submit 
that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  greatly 
misled,  and  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
query. 

I  have  known  the  character  of  the  answer  to  the  sixth 
query  depend  entirely  npon  the  presence,  or  other- 
wise, of  a  weighty  Friend,  who  put  a  diffisrent  con- 
struction upon  the  latter  part  of  it  to  that  which 
generally  obtains. 

Mahv  others,  obviously  the  ninth  and  sixteenth, 
might  be  altered  to  advantage,  though  not  from  the 
cause  I  have  desired  to  bring  chiefly  before  your 
readers.  I  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  on  the  seventh, 
which  is  far  from  explicit,  and  which,  therefore,  gives 
rise  to  a  variety  of  answers,  not  regulated  by  any  re- 
cognized standard,  but  bv  locality,  conventionality,  && 
In  our  own  meeting  (and  I  speak  of  it  because  i  can 
do  so  with  accuracy),  that  is  deemed  a  ^vain"  sport 
which  I  know  is  not  so  regarded  in  a  neighbouring 
one,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the  same 
individnaL  Nor  is  that  a  ^ place  of  diversion"  in  one 
town  which  is  so  styled  in  another.  I  will  not  say 
whether  the  introduction  of  music  at  a  meeting  of  a 
social  or  philanthropic  character  makes  it  a  puice  of 
diversion;  but  I  do  say  that  for  one  meeting  to  re* 
turn  as  delinquents  those  who  would  not  to  so  re- 
garded by  another  meeting,  is  unfair  to  the  individuals, 
deceiving  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  and  unworthy  of 
the  Society. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  a  circumstance 
to  which  attention  should,  I  think, be  directed,  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  different  meetings  treat  some 
of  the  queries.  My  meaning  will  be  seen  by  the  brief 
narration  of  a  fact  as  it  occurred  at  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Referring  to  the  answer  from  his  Quarteriy  Meeting, 
I  s.aid  to  a  Friend,  '*I  am  sorry  to  find  an  exception  to 
the  sixth  query  in  your  -meeting."  ^  O,**  he  replied, 
"it  ought  not  to  have  been  reported;  no  one  will  think 
one  bit  the  worse  of  him  or  of  the  Society  for  this  em- 
barrassment. It  is  poor ;  he  will  not  be  dis- 
owned." He  continued,  '*  But  I  am  surprised  to  find 
no  exception  from  your  meeting;  surely  it  is  since  last 

year  that made  so  flagrant  and  disgraceful 

a  failure;  and ,  too,  was  not  he  disowned* for 
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the  same  cause?"  **  Yes  "  I  replied,  "they  were  both  dis- 
owned about  four  months  since ;  bnt  our  books  beinff 
cleared  of  their  cases,  and  their  names  being  erased 
from  our  list  of  members,  we  made  no  exceptions  on 
their  account."  ''  O,  indeed,"  said  my  friend,  *^  ife  re- 
view the  year;  and  in  sending  information  of  this 
character  to  the  Yeariy  Meeting,  are  not  guided  by 
the  accident  of  the  case  beins  deared  off  the  books 
on  or  before  the  4th  Month/* 

Without,  therefore,  entering  upon  the  various  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  wording  of  some  of  the  rules 
and  queries,  I  have  aimed  to  show  that  the  present 
va^e  wording  of  some  of  them,  admitting  of  varied 
and  private  interpretation,  is  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  Society;  and,  as  I  said,  frustrates  and 
defeats  the  very  ends  we  all  have  in  view.  I  have 
known  the  Yearly  Meeting  grossly,  though  most  un- 
intentionally, deceived,  as  to  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  by  the  faults  I  have  referred  to.— I  am, 
dear  friend,  with  thanks  for  your  space, 

A  Ck>NViNC£D  Fribkd. 

Ath  Month,  nth,  \%m. 


'  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  BEVEBAGEg. 
PBOPOBiTioir  raoic  dubuau  quABTxaLT  mibtixo. 
To  th4  Editobs  of  TBI  Bbitish  Fbibhd. 

Dear  Friends, — On  referring  to  a  letter  of- mine, 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  your  publi- 
cation for  the  12th  Month,  1856, 1  find  that  X  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  the  time  was  approaching  wheh 
the  seventh  querv  would  be  altered,  so  as  to  include 
the  inquiry  whether  IViends  avoided  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  beverages. 

A  slight  movement  has  been  made  by  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting  agreeing  to  a  minute,  or  proposi- 
tion, being  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — It  asks  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider 
**  whether  the  time  has,  or  has  not  arrived,  for  it  to 
issue  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  its  members  mak- 
ing or  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also  using 
them  as  beverages  ?"* 

The  proposition  is  a  simple  one ;  and  whether  acted 
upon  or  not,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  our 
members  individually  to  consider  how  far  their  ex- 
ample is  acting  beneficially  or  otherwise.  —  Your 
sincere  friend,  Nkmo. 

4ih  Month,  13^,  1857. 


OUR  MARRIAGE  DI80IPUNE. 
To  the  EoiTOBS  of  TuK  British  Frunu. 

EeTBSKKD  Friends, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  views  I 
have  expressed  upon  this  question. 

Your  correspondent  *'X  X"  reminds  one  of  those 
who  think  that — 

'*  Departing  from  our  father's  rules 
Is  calling  all  our  fathers  fools." 

But  what  would  be  the  state  of  civil  and  religious 
Bodety  if  this  anti-progressive  spirit  had  always  pre- 
Talled  in  the  world  f 

Some  of  my  expressions  do  not  please  "XX ;"  but 
does  he  really  think  there  are  not  any  "  vital  Chris- 
tians" beyond  our  own  small  pale?  If  there  are, 
surely  they  are  worth  a  thought  in  the  consideration 
of  this,  or  any  similar  question.  Then  again,  I  am 
found  f&ult  with  in  pleading  for  a  modification  of  our 
marriage  discipline  in  favour  of  non-members  "pro- 
fessing with  us,"  "X  X"  thinking  that  Monthly  Meet- 
ings 'would  not  have  sufficient  discernment  to  decide 


upon  such  cases.  If  we  look  at  the  vety  small  amount 
of  ''profession  with  ns^  which  enables  many  to  retain 
their  membership,  there  does  not  seem  to  oe  ground 
for  such  great  piurticularity  in  this  respect,  especially 
as  the  Society  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  these  individuals.  They  would  only  occupy 
the  same  position  towards  us  as  the  husbands  or  wives 
of  those  now  do  who  join  the  Society  singly  by  con- 
vincement. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Friends,  we  find  that  many 
who  professed  with  us,  but  were  not  in  membership, 
have  been  married  according  to  our  usages ;  and  even 
some  who  had  been  united  by  priests  were  not  dis- 
owned by  their  Monthly  Meetings. 

If  we  are  bound  to  excommunicate  all  those  who 
are  married  contraiy  to  our  rules,  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  early  Friends,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
Society  in  America,  must  have  acted  unaer  a  delusion 
in  allowing  marriages  with  non-members. 

The  arguments  of  ''  X  X,"  and  of  those  who  hold 
his  views,  are  built  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Spiijt  of  Truth  demands  the  disownment  of  those 
wno  have  been  married  contrary  to  our  regulations ; 
and  such  parties  cannot  apparently  see  any  medium 
path  between  indiscriminate  excommunication,  and 
the  Society  sanctioning  mixed  marriages,  which  I  am 
quite  free  to  admit  are  geherally  very  undesirable 
connections.  But  is  there  no  way  for  the  Society  to 
express  its  disapproval  of  these  cases  except  by  the 
infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  church  mscipline? 
I  certainly  cannot  find  any  warrant  in  the  New 
Testament  for  this  harsh  line  of  action ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  for  chapter  and  verse  for  a  change  in 
our  discipline,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  rather  rests 
with  the  advocates  of  indiscriminate  disownment  to 
show  scriptural  authority  in  support  of  their  views. 
In  advocatiuff  the  testing  of  this  question  by  the 
standard  of  uie  New  Testament,  I  am  far  from  in- 
tending to  disparage,  or  to  unduly  limit  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  the  great  diversity  of  senti- 
ment and  practice  which  has  existed,  and  still  exists 
amongst  us,  appears  to  require  such  an  appeal 

In  conclusion,  ''XX"  may  rest  assured  I  have  not 
wilfully  misrepresented  his  arguments,  and  hoping 
that  those  who  cannot  agree  on  this  subject  will  "agree 
to  differ,*'  and  give  each  other  credit  for  being  actuated 
by  good  motives, — I  am,  yours  sincerely,  B. 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  0X7B  MARRIAGE 

DISCIPLINE. 

To  the  Editobs  of  Tm  Baiiisn  Fbiknd. 

Dbar  Friends, — As  several  Friends  have  already 
stated  their  fears  as  to  what  the  results  would  be  were 
the  proposed  alteration  in  our  marriage  discipline 
adopted,  it  may  not  be  needful  to  say  much  now.  The 
evil  pointed  out  by  ''X  X**  is  so  great  as  to  claim 
special  attention.  He  supposes  the  case  of  one  '^pro- 
fessing with  us,  and  yet  amenable  to  no  dueipline/** 

The  provision  to  avoid  disownment^  provided  the 
non-member  continue  to  "profess  with  us'  after  mar- 
riage as  well  as  previously,  does  not  remove  this 
dimculty.  ffow  long  must  such  after  profession  con- 
tinue, to  justify  the  proposed  abolition  of  our  disci- 
pline? Till  the  next  Monthly  Meetiuff,  when,  the 
case  having  been  mentioned,  the  whole  tninff  shall  be 
considered  as  settled,  or  for  a  longer  period  T 

Should  any  one  say,  ''Keep  the  case  on  the  books 
for  several' months,  that  Friends  might  see  whether 
the  non-member  continue  to  attend  or  not*  Would 
not  this  be  very  undesirable  work,  for  the  newly 
married  Friend  being  thus  under  dcualing,  could  not, 
of  course,  attend  meetings  for  discipline  till  the  case 
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was  finall/  decided?  Anj  Friend  who  really  T«l»es 
membership  in  the  Society,  mnst  feel  very  nnoomfort- 
able  at  having  a  sword,  as  it  were,  thus  kept  danji^ng 
over  his  head.  Our  present  mode  being  well  defined 
and  impartial,  is  far  less  painful  than  the  proposed 
alteration.  « 

Perhaps  another  would  say,  "I  would  word  it  thus: 
— No  disownment,  provided  the  Monthly  Meetinff 
be  satisfied  that  the  non-member's  profession  is  sound 
and  good."  It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  that-  a  non- 
meniDer*s  attachment  to  our  principles  may  be  sin- 
cere, yet  may  such  a  one  afterwards  fall  away ;  and 
the  temptation  so  to  fall  would  have  additional  force 
from  the  fact,  that  all  along  this  non-member  has  not 
been  amenable  to  our  discipline,  *' Friends,"  for  in- 
stance, ^'are  advised  to  keep  correct  and  clear  accounts, 
and  annually  to  in8|)ect  the  state  of  their  aifidrs.*  A 
wholesome  regulation,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
a  non-member  to  say  within  himself,  I  am  not  a 
**  Friend,"  therefore  this  does  not  apply  to  me.  Thus 
one  beautiful  provision  for  man's  help  and  the  honour 
of  the  Truth,  would  be  unavailing.  And  the  like 
may  be  said  of  other  useful  and  valuable  restraints. 

jf  a  Societif  is  worili  professing  with,  it  is  worth  be- 
longing to.  Why  then  should  not  those  who  are  truly 
convinced  join  the  Society  ? — Your  Mend  as  ever, 

A  Mbxbbb. 

^  Month,  24^A,  1857. 


True  religion  is  the  heartfelt  acknowledflneot  of 
God,  and  of  His  redeeming  Tower  and  Love  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Goa  calls  for  the  hearty  the 
whole  heart,  and  internal  and  unreserved  dedication 
to  Him  should  be  seen  in  the  ordering  of  our  daily 
walk,  temper,  and  deportment. 


Virtto. 

TWXUPTR  MONTD,  1856. 

20th.  At  Tlochcster,  state  of  Kew  York,  Pbisoilla,  wife  of 

John  Brnyahaw,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Sdward  Alfred. 

First  Moitnf,  1657. 
16th.  At  IxN>min«ter,  Blisabstb,  wife  of  John  T.  SontbaU, 

a  son ;  who  was  named  Arthur  Trotted. 

BscoKi)  Month,  1857. 
3d.  At  Grange,  near  Wexford,  Maria,  wife  of  Thomas  Wag- 
ing, a  son ;  who  was  named  Alfred  William. 
IGth.  At  CleTcland  Lawn,  Middlcsbro',  Rachsl,  wife  of  0. 

A.  Leatham,  a  daoj^hter;  who  was  named  Jane  Oumey. 

Third  Mokth,  1857. 
dd.  Hakxait,  wife  of  £U  Johnson,  of  Northampton,  confeo- 

tioner,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Ann. 
5th.  At  Alton,  Louisa,  wife  of  Uenrj  Gripper,  a  son;  who 

was  named  William  Hcnrr. 
32d.  At  llensinghnm,  near  Whiteharen,  Jaxs,  wife  of  Ifaao 

Uragg,  n  son ;  who  was  named  Isaao  John. 
28th.  At  Warrington,  Anv,  wife  of  Edmund  Robinson,  a  son; 

who  was  named  Uorace. 
20th.  EuiARSTn,  wife  of  Henry  Hadwen,  of  Laneaiter,  a 

daughter ;  who  was  named  Edith  Marjr. 
81st.  At  17,  Mooteith  Row,  Glasgow,  Maroarst,  wife  of 

William  Smcal,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Eiiaaheth 

Gray. 
...  At  21,  Mariborough  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  the 

wife  of  Samuel  Palmer,  a  daughter. 

youRTH  MoxTtf,  1857. 

10th.  At  34,  Finsbiiry  Cirotu,  London,  the  wife  of  Buxton 
Shillitoe,  a  son. 

...  At  Colchester,  Anna,  wife  of  Joseph  Gripper,  a  eon;  who 
was  named  Robert  Charles. 

12th.  At  Ringlow  Cottage,  Swinton,  near  Manchester,  So- 
phia, wife  of  Dan  Saul,  a  son;  who  was  named  Arthur 
Holme. 

10th.  At  Adswood  Grorc,  near  StodLport,  Mast  Ash,  wife 
of  Thomas  Barlow,  a  son, 

^ffrrfagrf. 

TntRD  Moirrn,  1857. 
10th.    At   Manchester,  Thomas    UoDoflO!r,  to   Blisabktb 
Taoursov,  both  of  that  city. 


Fomm  Momiit  185T* 

23d.  At  Fardshaw  Hall,  near  Coekermotttb,  Joair  Woesv  ef 
Ackwortb,  to  Euzabstu  BBXPnsRBs,  of  Dean,  near  Cock- 
ermouth. 

24th.  WiLTJAM  Catchpool,  of  Gotwell  Road,  Islington,  Loo- 
don,  to  Barav,  yoongett  daughter  of  Maria  Uonnail,  of 
Kingston*QpoB*Thames. 

Brattf. 

Sbcokd  MojfTB,  1857. 

18th.  Very  suddenly,  Maria,  wife  of  Thoaaa  WaiJ&g,  of 
Orange,  near  Wexford,  a^ed  about  33. 

This  dear  Friend  was  m  the  prime  of  life,  strong  and 
healthy,  yet  survived  her  confinement  only  two  weeks. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  dressing,  and  said  to  her  muwe  she 
never  felt  better,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  was  a  life- 
less corpse — it  is  believed  from  apoplexy.  The  shook  to 
her  bereaved  husband  and  friends  was  great,yet  borne  with 
becoming  resignation  to  the  Lord^s  will.  How  true  it  is, 
**  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  and  how  loud 
the  call  to  sunrirors ! 

...  Babah^  wife  of  Samuel  Gray,  of  London,  aged  28. 

Tunin  Mojrrir,  1857. 
8d.  At  Whitley  Grore,  Reading,  TnovAS  Hu^tut,  in  his 

54th  year. 
6th.  At  Edgbaston,  Birmioeham,  afler  a  few  days'  illness,  in 

her  14th  year,  Sabah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 

Gibbins. 
11th.  At  Medina,  in  the  state  of  Kew  York,  HAttTAS  Hedltt, 

in  his  72d  year. 
During  his  long  and  protracted  illness,  he  often  expressed 

his  attadiment  to  tho  principles  of  the  SooietT  of  Friends. 

His  mind  w.is  preserved  calm  and  dear,  and  his  futute 

appeared  without  a  cloud. 

Fourth  Moktb.  I86T. 
1st  Very  suddenly,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Jonir  Kirennro, 

medical  superintendent  of  the  Friends'  Retreat,  Toit, 

Kaiiibt  Kitchivo,  late  of  Hull,  in  his  88thjear. 
0th.  GsosoB  Paths,  of  Jersey,  aged  about  59. 
9th.  Kear  York,  Joseph  Fawcbtt,  in  his  88th  year. 
10th.  At  Tarn  Bank,  Greysouthen.  near  Cockerroouth,  aged 

01,  Mart,  wife  of  John  Wilson  Fletcher;  an  elder. 
...  At  Brighton,  sged  0  months,  Frkdcrio,  sob  of  Joseph  and 

SUiabeto  Hemmings* 
12th.  At  Manobester,  aged  16.  Mart  Hakhai^  dai^hfter  of 

Nathaniel  and  Hannah  Card. 
13th.    At  his  residence.  Low  Farm»  Aokworth,  Bobxrt 

Graham,  in  his  84th  year. 
21st.  At  Gloucester,  in  her  91st  year,  Eusabvth  Smptsr, 

formerly  of  Clapham. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  :—C.T.;  J.B.;  E.D.H.:  A.G.;  J.P;  G.fl.;  8.T.; 
J.  A;  T.B;  E.J.;  8.P.:  J.G.;  J.W.H.;  J.T.8.;  S.G.;D.S.;  J.M.; 
E.R.;  J.D.:  B.M.;  W.  &  P.;  H.H.;  J.S.;  H.G.;  W.M.;  H.C.; 
S.N.:  J.8.S.;  E.W.;  M.S.;  W.H. 

Also,  Pare  YI.  of  the  National  Magazine;  No.  XVITI.  of 
the  Scottish  Review;  Report  of  Meeting  of  Leeds'  Tonni; 
Men's  Anti-Slavery  Society;  The  Old  Chureh  Porch,  Feb. 2, 
1867 :  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Stoke-Newington  Mn> 
tual  Instmetion  Society ;  Supplement  to  Ipswich  Chronicle 
of  14th  ult.;  James  Bowden's  Considerations  on  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  the  Payment  of  Ee- 
clesiastioal  Tithe  Rent-Charge ;  Twenty-Finft  Repmi  of  the 
Committee  of  Fenketh  Sehool ;  Circular  of  Assoetatioa  fer 
Supplying  the  Scriptures  to  Foreien  Sailors ;  Leeds' Mereory 
of  the  9th,  and  London  Morning  Herald  of  the  23d  nit.;  Po- 
sitire  Religion,  versus  IVcgativo  Morality ;  A  Peace  Offering: 
or  a  View  of  the  Causes  of  Discord  and  Dtviskn,  and  their 
Remedy. 

W.  M.  C.^Quito  too  late  for  this  month. 

R.  R.—  Do.  Do. 

T.  D.  T.— Wishing  to  commvnioate  with  him,  wonld  hs 
kindly  send  us  his  address  ? 

T.  D.^We  agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  a  fevoonblo 
notice  could  hardly  be  looked  for  in  the  periodicals  he  al- 
ludes to ;  yet  sending  them  the  work  might,  perhaps,  tend  to 
bring  itbefore  the  public. 

T.  H.-— His  paper  is  in  reserve. 

£.  J.  IL«-Our  Journal  being  "devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,"  articles  calling  in  qaestion  either 
tho  doctrines  or  testimonies  held  by  the  bo4y«  are  inadmis- 
sible. 


Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  tho  Teariy  Meeting,  our 
next  issue  wiu  be  delayed  for  a  few  days  as  usual. 


m  M<mA,  1857. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADYSETISERSa  AKJ>  PUBUSHERS  IK  QENERAI. 


'80ALY  OF   OHAX08B. 

Four  Lines  cmd  under ed,aLine, 

Each  Line  therec^r 3d, 

In  ecuee  of  repetttion,  unaltered,  FOUR  inaertions,  if 
ordered  at  once,  vnU  he  barged  as  THREE. 

Paynymt  expected  on  pMicalton^  except  when,  for 
fMttwil  convenienoe,  a  running  account  heoomee  mcee- 
sary, 

Rmnittancee  may  he  made  in  Pottage  Stamps,  or 
Fost^ffice  Order,  either  for  Advertisements,  or  the 
Annual  Subscription  for  tne  Paper. 


To  CONTBIBTTTORS. — No  coftiinimication  of  any  kind  is  erer 
innerftad  in  this  paper,  unleoB  aeeompanxed,  confidentialiy, 
with  the  name  and  addieiB  of  the  author. 

To  Aoiins. — Our  friemda  who  kindly  aenre  us  In  this  ea* 
pacity,  are  partimUarly  reqnested  to  ohserve,  that  Noticee  of 
Biithi^  Ularrifl^esy  Deaths,  Adrertnements,  and  HoTements 
of  Ministering  Friends,  require,  in  order  to  insure  insertion, 
to  be  in  our  hands  TWO  DATS  befobe  the  end  of  each  month. 


9ilibertC0ement0. 


WANTED,  for  Neirtown  School,  near  Water- 
ford,  Friends  to  fill  the  Ofllees  of  SUPERINTE27D. 
ENT  and  noUSEKEEPER.  A  Man  and  his  Wife  would 
he  prefeiTed. 

The  School  has  been  for  some  time  broken  up,  but  is  now 
about  to  be  RE-OPENED  under  Temporary  Arranj^ments, 
pending  the  appointment  of  Pexmanent  Superintendents. 

The  Superintendents  who  may  bo  appointed  will  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  OiSoo  on  the  1st  of 
8th  Month. 

Apply  to  JovATHlir  PXM,  Dublin;  or  to  Hexbt  Wnm,  King 
Street,  Waterford. 


WAITTED,  a  Youth  of  15,  or  16,  as  an 
APPRENTICE  to  the  Grocery  Business,  by  Miouabl 
Gbahaic,  Preston. 

WANTED,  bj  Edwaed  West,  Wholesale  and 
Retail  WOOLLEN  DRAPER,  Warrington,  an  ac- 
tlre,  eoafidential  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a  good  Salesman. 

WANTED,  a  well-eduoated  Youth,  as  AP- 
PRENTIOS  to  the  TEA  and  OROCfiRT  TRADE. 
Apply  to  JoBK  RowRTRKK,  Scarborough. 

WANTED,  a  middle-aged  Friend,  as  HOUSE- 
KEEPER, in  a  Business  Establishment,  suitable  to 
take  the  domestic  chaise  of  four  or  fire  young  Men. 
Addreu,  *'  H.  F.,"  at  the  Editors. 


WANTED,  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  as  an 
APPRENTICE  to  the  Confectionary  Business. 
Address,  Mabt  A.  Dtho!id,  0,  North  Street,  Bristol. 


WANTED,  a  confidential  situation  to  Man- 
age a  Business,  or  as  TRAVELLER  or  COMMIS- 
SION AOENT,  by  an  active  man,  Aged  3S,  who  has  had 
many  years*- experience  in  the  management  of  a  first-class 
Grocery  Business  in  London. 
Address,  T.  J.,  care  of  Eowabd  Mabsr,  Uoundsditch. 


TI^  ANTED,  by  a  Young  Person,  aged  !»♦  ae- 

^^  customed  to  Cbiidren.  a  SITUATION  as  NURSERY 
GOYERNESS,  in  a  Friend's  family.  No  objection  to  take 
the  entire  chaise  of  one  or  two. 

Address^  C,  eare  of  Josipji  Dxll,  Confeetioner,  Kingsland , 
London. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend  accustomed  to 
Tuition,  a  Situation  as  GOVERNESS  in  a  Friend's 
Family. 
Apply  to  RicniBD  Tnoursoir,  Gainsborough. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  several  years'  experience  in  Farming, 
wants  a  SITUATION  as  LAND  STEWARD,  or  any  Occu- 
pation in  that  line.  .     . 

Address,  Johv  WimpnLD,  Junr.,  Killater,  Cootehill, 
Irehud. 


A    Young  Friend,  who  has  had  considerable 

-^^  experience  in  the  Drapery  Business,  wishes  ibr  a  RE- 
ENGAGE MEN  T  ih  the  same  line;  or  would  not  object  to 
any  other  Situation  where  her  sorrices  would  be  apprecinted. 
Address,  E.  A.,  care  Of  Jamxs  Diz,  Clarendon  ViUa,  Ash- 
ley Hill,  near  BristoL 


WAHTING  SITUATIOHS. 
A    Man  and  his  Wife  vould  take  Charge  of  a 

-^^  House  or  Premises  as  GARDENER  and  COOK.  The 
Man  would  bo  very  useful  in  a  Furniture  Warehouse,  being 
a  neat  carpenter,  and  clever  at  repairing  furniture. 

Apply  to  James  Youko,  at  Mr.  Matthews,  16,  Wobom 
Mews,  £ast  Great  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  London. 

TO  GR0CEB8,  ITAUAinnBir,  fte. 

A  Young  Man,  aged  24,  is   in   Want  of  a 
SIT  (JATiON  as  above.    Ho  would  be  glad  to  take  tho 
Management  of  a  Branch  Concern. 
Apply  to  X*.  C,  care  of  the  Editors. 

RICHARDSON    &    ROSS,    ARcmxECTg, 
Darlington,  are  in  WANT  of  a  Well-Educated  Touth 
in  their  Offices,  as  a  PUPIL.    One  possessing  a  Taste  for 
Drawing  and  Mechanical  Construction  prcfcrrad. 
Darlington,  3d  Month,  3Uh,  1857.  » 


^  CHARLES   DARBYSHIHE, 
LANDSCAPE  OABBENEB, 

ExniRBT,  2CEAS  LsiCESTSB, 

HAVING  had  considerable  experience  in 
designing  and  superintending  the  laying  out  of  Or- 
namental Gnroens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Shrubberies, 
&c.,  and  in  Planting,  Fencing,  or  Draining  lAud,  is  desirous 
of  informing  his  friends  and  others  that  he  is  prepared  to 
render  his  services  to  such  as  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  terms  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  as  above. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbins,  Edo:b.is- 
ton,  Birmingham;  Thomas  Gibbins,  Ldgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm.  Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham; 
Edmund  Bturge,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  Joseph  Ellis, 
Olenfield,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Winston  Grange, 
near  Leicester;  Samuel  Water^i,  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 


HPECKOVER  has  One  or  Two. Vacancies 
*  for  the  Daughters  of  Friends.  The  Number  is  Limi- 
ted,  and  a  Sound  and  Liberal  EJncation  imparted  with  the 
Comforts  of  Home.  Tho  Situation  is  Open  and  Salubrious, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Parks. 

For  Terms  and  References,  apply  to  61^  Lupus   Street, 
Bclgravia,  S.W.  London. 
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FRIENDS  yisitiilg  the  YEARLY  MEETING 
wiU  find  good  Accoinod*tioii  at  MBS.  BOURN'S 

COMMEKCIAL  AHD  PBIVATS  BOABBIKO  HOUSE, 
No.  81,  QuKKir  Stbsit,  Chbapbidb,  London. 

TenxM  from  4«.  to  4t,  8d.  per  day,  whicfa  inclades  Bed, 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Boots,  and  AttefidaDce.  A  capacious  Sitting 
Ropm  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  Fbibnds,  at  a 
small  individual  charge  per  day.  Distance  about  ten  minutes 
walk  from  Devonshire  Mouse  Meeting.  References  can  be 
given  to  numerous  highly  respectable  Members  of  the  Society, 
who  have  visited  the  House  on  previous  occasions.    > 


MARGARET  DARTON  and  DAUGHTER 
continue  to  receive  the  DAUGHTERS  of  FRIENDS 
08  BOARDERS  in  the  FAMILT. 

Terms  for  pupils  under  Ten  Tears  of  a^e,  Tiren^*Five 
Guineas  per  annum.  For  those  above  that  a^e.  Thirty 
Guineas. 

Languages  and  Drawing — Two  Guineas  each;  if  taught 
by  a  Master — Four  Guineas.    Washing — Two  Guineas. 


CHURCH  STREET,  STOKE-NEWINGTOX. 

-  I  ■    ■ 

Losonro,  wtCh  faetial  boabd. 

NN  DARTON  has  a  BED-ROOM  to  LET 

to  a  Young  Man,  who  can  be  accommodated  with  Par- 
tial Board,  at  Mo.  7,  Dalstoh  Tebbaok,  East  Dalston,  about 
Two  Miles  irom  the  City.  The  Situation  is  Cheerful  and 
Healthy. 


A 


BOARD  and  RESIDENCE,  or  Residence 
with  Partial  Board,  in  the  House  of  a  Friend,  either 
permanently,  or  by  Friends  requiring  a  few  week»*  occasional 
accommodation,  in  a  quiet^^aiiy  situation,  within  half-a-mile 
of  the  city. 

Address,  P.  Dawes,  10,  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriar^'  Road, 
London. 


VISITORS  to  Manchester  maj  be  Accom- 
modated with  APARTMENTS  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  Art-Treasures'  Exhibition. 

Apply  to  £.  FasBMAH,  113,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 


SAMUEL  DARTON  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Orocbrs,  Importers,  akd  Cokbioxkks,  244,  George 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  London:  41,  Grace- 
church  Street. 


ACCOUNTS  are   Correctlj  Examined    and 
Arranged,  by  Josbph  Prtor,  who  refers  Parties  re- 
quiring such  aid  to  the  following  Friendji  :— 

Peter  Bedford,  Croydon. 
JooR  FowLBR,  Elm  Grove,  near  Melksham. 
JonN  Dtmord,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank,  Exeter. 
Joseph  Marso,  National  Provident  Institution,  London. 
Melksham,  near  Bath,  2d  Month,  26th,  18d7. 


LEIOHTOH-BTJZZABD,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

TO  BE  LET,  several  recently-erected  and  verj 
substantial] V  built  RESIDENCES,  in  the  above  salubri- 
ous town,  situated  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meeting-house 
and  Railway-station.  They  are  inclosed  within  a  terrace- 
walk,  and  contain  11  and  12  rooms  each,  besides  good  ccllar- 
aire,  gardens,  and  every  convenience  for  a  respectable  family. 
The  drainage  is  excellent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  ib  a 
rood  supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  water.  The  occupierB 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Free  First-class  Railway  Ticket  to  and 
from  London. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  S.  &  R.  C.  Driver, 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  5,  Whitehall;  or  to  W.  C.  Reed, 
Architect,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 


W&  T.  EDMUNDS  RespectfaUj  Solicit  a 
•  Trial  of  their  i 

VEWLT-IHYEHTED  TB0WSEB8, 

which  insure  a  Correct  Fit,  with  the  greatest  Comfint  to 
the  Wearer. 
Tentilatiag  Waterproof  Paletots  from  S(h.,  to  Meamre. 

20),  BISUOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


TEETH  AVD  LOVGETTTT,  fte. 

By  E.  MILES  A   BON,  SiraoEO^r  -  Deetibts, 

WITH  Remarks  on  the  Proper  Construction 
of  Sets  of  Teeth,  Importance  of  Pure  Materials  in 
the  Mouth,  Explanations  as  to  their  Coat,  Relative  Dura- 
bility, Ac. 

Ward  A  Co.,  W.  k  F.  Q.  Cash,  and  of  the  Authors,  15, 
Liverpool  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  G. 


SAMUEL  BA.RLOW,  Chemist,  Darlington, 
forwards  his  CELEBRATED  POWDERS^  for  the 
CURE  of  TIC  DOULOUREUX,  to  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom, for  2«.  9d,  in  stamps.    Post  free. 

Reference  to,  and  testimonials  of  Friends,  and  others  of 
the  middle  and  higher  oUsbos,  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  and 
address. 


THERMOPATHIC  WATER  TREATMENT 
— Htdropathic  Notes  aeo  Casks.    By  Dr.  OriiTdrod.* 
A  copy  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Aathor,  Townsend 
House,  Malvern. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  Treatment  oonsists  in  the 
therapeutic  application  of  water  of  varied  temperature,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  reactive  power  of  the  patients.  Heace 
its  peculiar  remedial  value  to  a  large  o!ass  of  feeble  invalids, 
who  are  unable  to  bear  the  ordinary  water  prooesses.  Oth«r 
medical  appliances,  when  necessary,  are  anited  with  the 
Water  Treatment. 


OEOEGE  LAVEIE, 

16,  NEWMAN  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON, 
Member  of  the  AmtriccM  College  of  Surgitm-DentUit, 

DESIRES  to  inform  all  who  maj  be  inte- 
rested in  the  Preservation  of  their  Teeth,  that  he  maj 
be  CONSULTED  Without  Fee,  by  previous  appointment, 
every  day  during  the  week,  except  Monday  ."Attendance  at 
Loton,  Bedfordshire,  erery  Monday. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  be  Published  shortly,     . 

MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  SHARP,  late  Super- 
,    intendeot  of  Croydon  School.  In  One  Volume,  Crown 
Octavo.    Price  Three  Bhillinn. 
London :  W.  A  F.  0.  Cash,  o,  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.  C. 

TBEATT  OF  PEACE  BY  WSS  OF  PEACE. 

**  The  only  treaty,"  says  the  clever,  but  infidel  Voltaire,  "ever 
ratified  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  ono  never  broken.*' 

AN  Illustration  of  the  above  remarkable  fact, 
is  now  just  published  in  Chromo-Lithography,  elegantly 
printed  in  colours,  from  West's  celebrated  Fioture  of 

PESflTS  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 
on  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  Picture,  so  strikingly  illustrating  the  great  moral 
lesson  of  peace  and  good-will,  has  never  hitherto  been 
brought  out  with  so  much  picturesque  effect,  from  the  new 
and  beantiful  mode  of  colour  printing.  It  exhibits  the  plain 
men  of  Peace,  and  the  Red  Indian  of  the  woods  in  native 
colours  and  costume.    Prioe  lOt. 

Bent  free  on  receipt  of  lOf.  in  postage  stamps,  or  otherwise, 
on  a  pasteboard  roller,  uninjured,  to  any  address. 

Prmted  and  published  by 

HUDSON  BCOTT,  CoiMiacui.  Pbiiitbb,  Cjaubub. 
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XHS   7EA&LT  HEATINGS. 

FniLADELPHIA  TEARLT  -MBSmiG. 
I. 

IFivm  Friend^  Betiae  of  Fourth  MaalA  26<A,  and  FiftA 
MontK  id,  1867). 
Ab  onr  pifer  goes  to  press  in  the  middle  <^  (he 
w«ek,  small  oppoctmiitf  is  afforded  of  presenting  in 
our  present  issue  an  acconut  of  tlie  proceediogs'of  Uie 
Yesrly  Meeting,  wliicli  oonunenced  ia  thia  cit;  on 
the  20Ui  inal.  Afiter  the  uaaal  prelimiiiary  huaiaeaa 
At  the  openiog  of  the  maeting,  on .  Second-d&y  mora- 
ing,  the  clerk  .was  about  to  read  an  epistle  from  the 
meetiog  in  Ohio,  of  which  B.  Hotlb  is  clerk,  when 
objections  were  interposed,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
that  sitting  and  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  sitting 
were  occupied  in  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  on  questions  connected  with  it  At  length  the 
clerk  read  the  epistle,  and  the  meetiug  adjourned 
notil  ten  o'clock  next  day.  The  epistles  fi-om  London 
and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  general  epistle 
issued  by  the  former,  were  then  read,  and  it  appeared 
that  no  epistle  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  from 
any  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings. 

Although  there  was  a  large  expression  of  disap- 
proval of  continuing  the  correspondence  with  the 
seceding  body  in  Ohio,  which  corruapondeuce  has 
been  considered  by  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  iu  thia 
country  as  an  net  on  our  part,  so  far  constituting  n 
separation  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  them  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  ua,  yet  a  committee  to  easay  repliea  to  the  three 
episUea  addressed  to  ua  was  appointed.  Daring  the 
conaidemtion  of  tliis  sabject,  a  proposition  had  been 
made  that  no  epistle  should  be  sent  to  Ohio,  and  that 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  excepting  the  bodiea 
claiming  to  be  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  should  bo  in- 
vited to  join  with  Philadelphia  in  the  appointment  of 
committees,  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  Friends  from 
each  Yearly  Meeting,  to  meet  in  conference,  and  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  existing  difficulties  in  our 
Society.  The  rejection  of  thia  proposition,  and  the 
denaion  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  sep^trate  body  in 
Ohio,  led  to  a  proposal  that  on  the  vrithdrawal  of 
those  who  had  joined  in  the  latter  step,  such  Friends 


as  wiah«d  to  i-atain  their  mMi)bei«lup  and  connection 
with  the  Society  of  JFfiends,  should  romninaad  hold 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetjjig  in.nnity  wilh  the  ancient 
Yearly  Meotinga. 
While  an  exprowion  of  ^fprobation  of  thie  pro- 
[poaal  was  in  pr()grass,atroiigoppositioD'.wa3;inade  by 
'  saaaa  who  hftd  joined  in  the  acts,  which,  iumtracted, 
I  rendexed  its  ad<qitioQ  impecativerand  inuions  plans 
were.nrged  upon  the  meeting  to  obviate  the  impend- 
I  ing  moiement.  Aioitiute  vaa  at  last  made,  to  the 
!  effect,  that  tlwre  should  be  a  suspension  of  correspon- 
1  dence/or  Mis  ^«ar,.with  the  boJy  in  Ohio,  from  which 
an  epistle  had  been  reeaLred,  and  that  no  reply  should 
'  be  sent  to  the  epistles  r«ceived  from  Xondon  and 
j  Dnblin.aad  .that  the  subject  of  oar  correspondence 
with  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society  should  be 
referred  for  consideration  t^tbe  reproaentativea  from 
,  the  Quaiterly  Meetings,  constitated  a  committee  for 
:  the  purpoae,  report  to  be  mode  next  year,  it  being 
I  provided  that  no  decision  of  this,  meeting  in  reference 
I  to  doctrine  or  discipline  should  be  unsettled. 

Unsatisfactory  as  Uiis  conclusion  was  to  large*por- 
tians  of  the  meeting,  and  alight  as  the  ground  is  to 
hope  for  any  beneficial  result,  it  nas  submitted  to,  and 
tiie  meeting adjenroed  about  four  o'clock  iu  the  after- 
noon, to  ten  o'clock  on  Fonrth-day  morning. 

Onr  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  Inst 
week,  was  np  to  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  on 
Third-day  the  2lBt  ult.     The  first  sitting  ou  Fourth- 
day  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  aa  ahown  by  the  anawers   [ 
to  the  qneriea ;  and   the  second  sitting,  principally   , 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for   j 
Sufferings,  which  were  shoi-t.     They,  however,  con- 
tnined  an  excellent  epistle  from  the  Meetini;  for  Suf-  i 
feriuga  in  London,  faithfully  urgiug  upon  Frienda  of 
Philadelphia  the  importance  of  retracting  thoac  me.i-   | 
Bures  in  reference  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  \ 
England  and  Ohio,  which  have  broken  the  unity  nud 
interrupted  the  correspondence  between  Philadcljibia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  other  co-ordiu&te  bi-auehes 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  closing  sitting,  Fifth-day  afternoon,  reports 
were  read  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  sub- 
jects of  education  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  at 
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a  drink;  and  they  were  again  reoommended  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings.  An  interesting 
report  vas  read  from  the  Committee  on  West-town 
Sdiool,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
condition.  The  Indian  Committee  presented  a  favoup- 
able  account  of  the  Boarding-School  at  Tanessassah, 
for  Indian  children.  After  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business,  the  meeting  conduded,  no  epistle  hav- 
ing been  addressed  to  any  Yearly  Meeting. 

IL 

{From  the  Philadelphia  Friend  of  M  Month  2d  and  9lh,lB57.) 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  conyened  on 
Serenth-day,  the  1 8th  of  the  4th  Month.  Besides  our 
Friends,  Priscilla  Queen  and  Mart  Nicholson, from 
England,  there  were  in  attendance  ministers  with 
certificates  or  minutes  from  New  York  and  Indiana. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its  session  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  20th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Four  representatives  were  absent  at  the  calling  of 
the  names  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. The  clerk  informed  the  meeting  there  were 
three  epistles  on  the  table  addressed  to  this  meeting: 
one  from  Ohio,  one  from  London,  and  one  from 
Dublin,  also  the  General  Printed  EpLstle.  He  was 
proceeding  to  read  that  from  Ohio,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  two  Friends  who  rose  at  the  same  time, 
one  proposing  that  the  usual  order  should  be  de- 
viated from,  so  far,  as  to  read  the  epistle  from  Lon- 
don first ;  and  the  other,  urging  the  meeting  to  dis- 
pense with  hearing  any  of  the  epistles  received,  and 
to  drop  all  correspondence  with  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings for  the  present.  This,  at  once,  introduced  the 
meeting  into  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  its  cor- 
respondence, and  various  propositions  were  submitted 
and  spoken  to;  the  most  prominent  being,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  which  should  be  referred  the  claims 
of  the  respective  bodies  in  Ohio  (one  having  Benja- 
min HoTLE  as  clerk,  and  the  other  Jonathan  Binns), 
to  be  considered  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio;  the 
committee  to  make  report  next  year.  This  was  de- 
cidedly objected  to^  inasmuch  as  the  Yearly  Meeting 
had  decided,  two  years  ago,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fiicts,  to  maintain  its  correspondence  with  the 
legitimate  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  of  which  R 
HoTLE  was  clerk,  and  nothing  had  occurred  since  to 
unsettle  that  decision.  It  was  then  proposed  to  refer 
the  sabject  of  epistolary  correspondence  to  a  committee 
for  consideration,  and  after  spending  about  an  hour 
in  the  discussion,  a  message  was  received  from  the 
Women's  Meeting,  informing  that  Prisoilla  Green 
had  laid  before  that  meeting  a  concern  to  visit  the 
Men's  Meeting.  After  a  full  expression  of  willing- 
ness to  receive  her  at  that  time,  she  came  in,  and  was 
engaged  both  in  testimony  and  supplication;  soon 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon^  report  was  made 
that  the  representatives  had  met^  and  united  in  pro- 
posing William  Evans  to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk, 
and  S.  HiLLEs  to  assist  him,  which  was  united  with  by 
the  meeting.  The  meeting  again  entered  on  the  con- 
sidei:ation  of  ^the  reading  of  the  epistles,  and  much 


time  was  spent  in  hearing  the  various  opinions 
offered,  dnrii^  whidi  it  was  evident  that  the  meeting 
was  not  tinn  prepared  to  make  a  reference  of  the 
subject)  or  of  any  part  of  it,  to  a  committee,  and  after 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  had  been  clearly  and 
decidedly  expressed  to  hear  the  epistle  from  Ohio,  the 
derk  proceeded  to  read  it,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  epistles  from  London 
and  Dublin,  and  the  General  Printed  Epistle  were 
read,  and  a  committee  nominated  to  prepare  replies  to 
them  and  to  the  epistle  fh)m  Ohio.  Opposition  to  this 
course  continued  to  be  expressed  by  several,  who, 
since  the  separation  occurred  in  Ohio,  have  manifested 
their  preference  for  the  meeting  of  which  J.  Binns  is 
derk,  and  after  the  nomination  of  the  committee  on 
Epistles,  one  of  those  Friends  proposed  that  those 
who  did  not  unite  with  the  action  of  the  meetings 
should  stop  after  its  adjournment^  and  hold  what  he 
called  Philadelpia  Yearly  Meeting,  on  its  original 
foundation.  This  proposal  was  united  with  by  some, 
but  they  were  comparatively  few,  and  disapproved  of, 
and  warned  against  by  others.  The  Friend  nuJcing 
the  proposition,  said  that  the  only  alternative  was 
to  appoint  three  or  at  most  four  Friends  from  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  request  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  except  Ohio  to  appoint  the  same  num- 
ber, to  whom  the  whole  subject  should  be  referred. 
Yarious  views  were  expressed,  and  the  evils  of  separa- 
tion exposed  and  deprecated,  some  of  those  who  had 
not  united  with  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
expressing  their  uwillingness  to  join  in  with  such  a 
measure.  A  proposal  having  been  made  to  commit 
the  subject  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  in  the  Society'generally,  to  the  representa- 
tives as  a  committee,  to  give  it  their  serious  conside- 
ration, and  if  anything  presented  to  them  for  its  re- 
moval that  they  should  report  it  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  assistant  clei'k  asked  whether  Friends 
would  not  be  willing,  without  interfering  with  the 
previous  decision  of  the  mating  respecting  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  omit  addressing  an  epistle  to  that 
meeting  for  the  present  year.  This  now  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  and  an  unwillingness  being 
manifested  to  make  an  exception  of  Ohio,  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  omit  all  correspondence  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  a  minute  was  made  stating  that^  in 
consideration  of  the  want  of  unity  among  the  mem- 
bers on  some  subjects,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
epistolary'  correspondence,  the  meeting  decided  to 
omit  all  correspondence  for  the  present  year,  and  to 
refer  the  subject  of  the  want  of  unity  among  our 
members,  and  throughout  the  Society,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetin^^,  that 
if  in  their  judgment  any  way  open  to  propose  any 
measure  that  might  promote  an  increase  of  unity, 
they  should  report  it  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  it 
being  clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  unsettle  any  of  the  previous  decisions  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Friend  who  had  proposed 
for  those  who  united  with  him  to  stop  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting,  withdrew  the  proposition, 
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and  the  meeting  adjoamed.  This  sitting  lasted,  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  fonr  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  although  so  protracted,  and  the  subjects 
deliberated  on  were  so  deeply  interesting,  it  was  re- 
markably quiet  and  free  from  excitement 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  meetiug  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  sat  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
general  meeting  again  convened.  The  state  of  the 
meetings  and  members  within  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  brought  under  consideration,  by  reading  the 
queries  and  the  answers  thereto  sent  np  by  the  Quar- 
ters. A  lively  interest  was  manifested  by  many,  for 
the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  apparent,  and  for  the 
enoouragement  of  Friends  to  a  more  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  in  support  of  the  testimonies  of  the 
gospel,  consistent  with  the  profession  which  we  make 
to  the  world.  Council  and  caution  were  also  offered 
to  the  younger  members  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
the  restraints  of  the  cross,  that  they  might  thus  be 
prep&red  for  service  in  the  church,  and  to  take  the 
places  of  many  who  had  been  of  late  years  removed 
from  works  to  rewards.  The  meeting  sat  long,  the 
whole  time  being  occupied  with  the  above-mentioned 
subjects. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  during  the  past  year  were 
read,  and  its  action  approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
That  body  was  encouraged  steadily  to  keep  in  view 
the  responsible  duties  devolved  upon  it,  and  to  be 
diligent  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  testimony  of 
truth  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  We  shall 
furnish  our  readers  with  the  report  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee contained  in  these  minutes. 

A  report  from  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
three  or  four  years  back,  to  extend  assistance  and 
advice  to  Shrewsbury  and  Bahway  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, on  account  of  its  reduced  condition,  was  read; 
stating,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the 
time  had  come  to  discontinue  the  holding  of  that 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  proposing  that  it  be  laid 
down  and  the  meetings  and  members  attached  to 
Burlington  Quarter;  and  also  informing  that  the 
members  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bahway  Quarter  gene- 
rally united  in  this  course  being  pursued.  Upon 
consideration  the  proposition  was  united  with  by  the 
meeting,  and  the  committee  continued  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  6th  Month,  at  which  time 
it  is  to  be  laid  down,  and  to  give  the  necessary  care 
to  have  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  carried 

out. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  settle 
the  treasurer's  account,  to  propose  what  sum  of 
money  shall  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Meeting  this 
year,  and  to  re-arrange  the  quotas  to  be  paid  by  the 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  discontinuance  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bahway 
Quarter.    Then  adjom-ned. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  in  the  meeting-houses  of  the  different  districts  in 
the  city. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  convened  at  four 
o'clock.    The  first  business  taken  up  was  the  reports 


4x)m  the  re-'pective  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  From  these  it  appeared  there 
were  seventy-one  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  had  occasionally  made  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  drink,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  eleven 
of  whom,  and  two  other  members,  had  given  it  as 
such  to  others.  One  of  the  Quarters  reported  all 
its  members  dear ;  and  in  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the 
others,  labour  had  been  extended  to  those  who  gave 
concern  on  this  account,  to  persuade  them  to  abandon 
altogether  the  use,  however  seldom  it  may  occur,  of 
this  pernicious  article.  Although  the  number  of  these 
delinquents  reported,  did  not  appear  to  have  decreased 
within  the  past  year,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  in 
part  owing  to  a  more  dose  inquiry  having  been  made, 
and  cases  enumerated  where  the  use  of  the  article 
has  not  occurred  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 
The  subject  was  again  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  which  were  desired  to 
continue  faithful,  affectionate  labour,  in  order  that  all 
their  members  may  be  dear  in  the  support  of  this 
testimony. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children  of  a 
suitable  age  to  go  to  school  were  reported  this  year ; 
of  whom  152  attended  select  sdiools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, 426  at  schools  taught  by  members  but  not  select, 
236  at  West-town,  10  at  Haverford,  1  at  Providence 
boarding-school,  B.  I.,  135  at  schools  not  taught  by 
members,  179  at  family  schools,  280  at  district  schools, 
30  were  temporarily  absent,  and  11  had  not  been  re- 
ceiving school  education.  The  importance  of  a  guarded 
religious  education  of  the  children  of  Friends  was 
dwelt  on  in  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  and 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  were  enjoined  to 
give  continued  care  to  the  subject,  and  to  make  re- 
port as  usual  next  year.  An  interesting  report  of 
the  situation  of  West-town  boarding-school,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
that  important  seminary  was  read,  and  much  satis- 
faction was  expressed  therewith,  and  the  committee 
was  encouraged  to  continue  their  care  to  carry  out  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  establishing  that 
school  We  shall  ^ve  the  report  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

The  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  gra- 
dual dvilization  of  the  Indian  natives  long  under 
the  care  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read, 
showing  the  progress  made  in  the  boarding-school 
established  on  the  reservation,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Indians.  It  was  satisfactory,  and  th^ 
committee  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their 
labour  for  the  improvement  of  that  poor  people. 

The  report  will  be  published  in  full. 

A  report  from  the  committee  on  the  treasurer's  ac- 
count was  read  and  united  with. 

The  clerk  read  a  minute  which  he  had  prepared, 
setting  forth  the  concern  of  the  meeting  at  the  time 
of  considering  the  queries,  which  was  approved,  and 
will  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

The  business  being  all  gone  through,  the  clerk  read 
the  concluding  minute,  expressing  thankfulness  for 
the  extension  of  Divine  regard  at  times  mercifully 
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Mperilencedy  and  under  a  Bdlemn  feeliag  *and  great 
-qnieti  the  meeting  oondnded,  to  meet  again  neatt 
year/if  oonsiBtent  with  the  Divine  wQl. 


In  file  aca>mit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  given  in  onr 
iMtnnmber,  we  referred  to  the  reportBof  ^the  eom- 
mltteee  liaying  charge  of  West-town  Boarding  Sdiool, 
<aad  for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  In- 
dians, lliese  reports  are  given  below,  as  is  ako  the 
siinnte  embodying  the  concern  of  the  -meetiog  when 
eoBBidering  the  queries  and  answen. 

To  the  YeaHy  Mseting.^TLhe  Committee  who  have 
chaige  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town  report 
— »that  daring  the  year  ending  10th  Month,  IGth,  1856, 
124  children  were  admitted,  of  whom  65  were  boys 
and  69  were  glrb.  The  average  number  of  pnpib 
daring  that  period  was  286,  the  same  as  the  preced- 
ing year;  of  whom  116  were  boys  and  111  were  giris. 
General  good  health  prevuiled  throagfaont  the 
fiimily,  except  about  the  middle  of  the  session  just 
closed,  when  the  measles  were  introduced,  and  about 
sixty  of  the  pupils  were  sick ;  all  the  cases,  however, 
were  of  a  mild  character,  except  one,  which  termina- 
ted in  death  from  another  disease  supervening. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  pupils  have  been 
ftttended  by  sub-committees,  and  the  usual  care  and 
oversight  liave  l>een  extended  at  other  times.  In  .the 
Sixth  and  Twelfth  Months  the  meetings  of  the  gene- 
ral committee  are  held  at  the  school,  which  furnishes 
an  opportunity  of  individual  inspection,  as  well  as  in- 
terdiange  of  views  in  relation  to  the  maoagement  of 
the  institution,  not  so  readily  obtained  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies 
has  been  about  as  great  as  usual.  The  attention  and 
care  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general  good  order  which 
has  prevailed,  liave  been  as  satisfactory  as  at  former 
periods.  The  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  are 
the  same  as  heretofore,  and  endeavours  continue  to  be 
used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  principles  professed  by  our  So- 
ciety, which,  we  hope,  may  prove  a  blessing  to  many 
of  them  in  after-life. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held  ou 
First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  attended  by  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenses  have  been 
$14,329  02;  for  salaries  and  wages,  |8906  06;  inci- 
dental expenses,  $319  56 ;  repairs  and  improvements, 
$223  23 ;  making  a  total  of  $23,776  27.  There  has 
been  charged  for  board  and  tuition,  $18,005  54;  for 
rents  of  tenements,  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  profits 
on  merchandise  sold,  $1001  05;  making  together 
$19/)07  09,  and  leaving  a  deficiency  on  these  accounts 
of  $4769  18,  being  $367  04  more  than  last  year. 

The  income  of  the  fund  for  general  purposes  was 
$1460  75,  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  £irm 
was  $2611  37,  which,  with  $800  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  gives  a  credit  balance 
of  $102  94.  The  receipts  for  sales  of  lands  in  Susque- 
hanna county  have  been  $1083  85.  The  amounts  re- 
ceived from  this  source  have  been  invested  from  time 
to  time^  and  make  a  part  of  the  fund,  the  income  of 
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which  is  applied  forthe  general  purposes  of  the  schodL 
The  income  of  the  fund 'for  the  gratmtous  education 
of  children,  including  that  bequeathed  by  onr  fnend, 
Hbnbt  PmrBBRTOxr,  is  used  for  that  purpose,  the 
board  and  tuition  of  twenty-^nine  pupils  having  been 
defrayed  out  of  it  during  the  past  yeai*. 

The  barn  alluded  to  in  the  last  report  was  cooi- 
pleted  in  time  for  receiving  the  hay  and  grain,  and 
the  old  one  was  removed.  The  materials  of  the  lat- 
ter were  used  in  the  couBtruction  of  the  new  one, 
which  is  built  of  stone,  vrithvlate  roof^  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  accommodate  all  the  horses  and  vehicles, 
and  there  are  apartments  in  it  for  harness,  agricultu- 
ral implements,  -seeds,  &c.  The  coet  of  it  was  about 
$2000,  which  was  defrayed  by  funds  oontributed  for 
the  purpose. 

The  additions  to  the  buildings,  and  the  various  im- 
portant improvements  made  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  found  to  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  6f  the  family,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  successful  conductiug  of  the 
establishment  In  addition  to  these,  the  premises 
generally  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  so  that  the 
property  of  the  institution  was  probably  never  in  bet- 
ter order,  or  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  designed, 
than  at  the  present  time.  WlUle  it  is  satis&ctory  to 
be  able  to  make  this  statement,  it  is  no  less  so  to  re- 
port that  this  &vourable  condition,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Friends,  has  been  attained  without  diminisliing 
the  invested  funds  under  the  care  of  the  committee. 
The  condition  of  the  buildings  is  now  such,  that  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  considerable  outlay  for  repairs 
will  soon  be  needed. 

Upon  deliberately  considering  the  subject,  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  in  accordance  with  authority  given 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  to  increase  the  price 
of  board  and  tuition  to  $90  per  annum,  which  took 
effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  just  closed. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  session  in 
1855,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  any  literary,  religious, 
charitable,  or  beneficial  society,  congregation,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  from  acquiring  or  holding  real  or 
personal  estate  beyond  the  clear  annual  value  of 
$5000,  without  express  legislative  sanction.       Al- 
though the  income  of  the  school  did  not  amount  to 
that  sum,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  in  view  of  tlie 
probable  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  school  hereafter 
by  bequests,  to  apply  to  that  body  for  permission  to 
have  a  greater  income  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
law.     An  iwt  was  accordingly  obtained,  which,  it  U 
believed,  will  allow  of  an  income  quite  sufficient  for 
all  the  future  purposes  of  the  institution. 

We  believe  this  seminary  continues  to  furnish  rery 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  literary  improvemeut 
of  the  children  of  Friends,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  it  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  promote 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
conformity  with  our  Christian  testimonies.  To  secure 
this  important  object,  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
parents  and  others  is  very  essential,  and  the  commit- 
tee would  therefore  be  glad  if  there  was  an  increased 
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concern  on  the  part  of  sacb,  to  strengthen  the  handa 
of  those  who  have  the  care  and  responaibiUty  of  ear- 
rying  out  the  Tarioos  regulations  vhieh  have  be^i 
found  necessary  for  its  government. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  oomiaittee, 
JoasFH  ScATTXiuiooD,  CUrkfoT  tke  time, 

rkUaddphia^  4dh  Month,  10^  1857. 

Tq  the  Yearly  Meeting, — The  Committee  for  the 
Civilization  and  Improvement  of  the  Indians  report : 
— That  the  school  at  Tuneasassah  has  been  kept  up 
during  the  past  year,  and  attended  by  sixteen  boarders 
and  a  lew  day  scholars,  whose  improvement  has  been 
enoonraging.  Several  have  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  c^>her  pretty  well,  and  the  rest  are  making  com- 
mendable progress.  They  generally  oondact  them- 
selvea  in  an  oideily  manner  at  sdiool  and  in  the 
£unUy,  and  sit  with  becoming  stillness  in  meetings 
for  Divine  worahip^  which  are  regolariy  held  on  First 
and  Fifth-d^ya.  A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
daily  read  in  the  fiunily,  and  endeavours  are  used  to 
train  the  pupila  in  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  correct  mcHral  and  religious 
principles. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  condition  of 
thfi  Boarding  Sdiool  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  experience  of  each  year,  as  it 
passes  over,  confirms  the  belief  that  this  mode  of  edu- 
cation is  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefits  on  the 
youthful  aborigines.  It  is  upon  these  chiefly  that  we 
can  hope  to  produce  much  effect ;  and  it  is  a  8atis&o> 
tion  to  observe  that  there  is  a  marked  di^renoe  for 
the  better,  in  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  many 
of  those  who^  in  former  years,  partook  of  the  advan- 
tages <^red  by  instruction  at  the  schoob  under  the 
care  of  Fiiends. 

Some  c^  the  natives  have  cleared  up  new  ground, 
and  brought  it  under  cultivation  during  the  past 
year,  and  generally  there  has  been  about  the  usual 
amount  of  farming  carried  on,  yielding  tolerably  fair 
crops  for  the  season.  But  the  increase  of  the  white 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  allowing  of 
some  of  them  to  settle  on  the  reservation,  produce 
very  injurious  consequences  to  the  Indians. 

Our  friends^  Samujbl  and  Bachsl  Whitbon,  are  de- 
sirous of  being  released  from  the  care  of  the  fiurm  and 
family,  and  the  Committee  wish  to  engage  suitably 
qualified  Friends  to  supply  their  places,  and  also  a 
young  man  to  assist  on  the  farm  and  in  the  care  of 
the  boys  when  out  of  school. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  our  trea- 
surer, it  appears  that  there  was  in  his  hands  on  the 
19th  ult.,  $785  58,  in  cash,  and  securities  amounting 
to  $15,900.  The  voluntary  subscription  recommended 
last  year  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has  produced  the 
sum  of  $3876  50. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction -of  the  Com- 
mittee, Tbomas  Evans,  C^rk. 
Philadelphia,  4th  MorUh,  IQth,  1857. 

In  oonndering  the  state  of  our  Society,  as  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  the  queries  and  answers,  a  re- 
newed concern  was  felt,  that  under  the  qualifying 
power  of  Uie  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer,  we  may 


be  more  fervently  engaged  tei  labour  for  the  removnl 
of  everything  firom  amongst  us^  that  hinden  the  dish 
chaige  of  our  religious  duties,,  and  eclipses  the  brightit 
ness  of  a  life  of  holiness  and  dedication  to  the  Lozd. 
It  is  cause  of  sorrow  that  mai^  continue  to  n^kel 
attending  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship^  and 
thereby  not  only  lose  th^  benefit  of  these  of^rtuai* 
ties  for  the  renewal  of  their  qiiritual  strength,  but 
falling  into  indifiereuce  respeoting  their  obligation  te 
love  and  serve  Gkxi,  become  sunk  in  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  the  indulgence  of  their  carnal  appetiteai 
We  desire  that  those  upon  whrnn  reata  the  support  of- 
ourt^timonies  and  discipline,  may  be  watchful  befbve 
the  Lord,  for  the  intimations,  of  his  Spirit,  to  labour 
in  love  for  the  help  of  their  brethren,  to  induce  them 
to  come  up  in  a  fiuthf ul  performance  of  this  Christian 
duty. 

As  a  Se^ty  we  have  been  peculiaurly  favoured 
with  a  dear  view  of  the  nature  of  Divine  worship^ 
and  in  being  released  firom  dependence  upon  man  to 
enable  us  to  perfinrm  it.  Where  the  light  and  eon-* 
viotion»  of  Truth  are  alighted,  such  will  be  likely  to 
fall  away  into  forms  and  the  support  of  a  hireling 
ministry,  or  give  up  their  regard  for  religion.  We 
would  afiectionataly  entreat  our  bdoved  Friends^  aa 
they  value  their  own  aalvation,  de^y  to  ponder  their 
aoeountability,  and  yield  to  the  atrivinga  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  worU, 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Cod,  that 
they  may  know  their  peace  tQ  be  as  a  river,  and  their 
righteousneas  as  the  waves  of  the  aea. 

Much  concern  haa  been  f^lt  that  we  may  experience 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
to  be  increasingly  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  may  be  brought  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  This  would  make  us  tender-hearted, 
forgiving  one  another,  as  Gk>d  for  Christ's  sake  has 
forgiven  us,  and  lead  us  to  seek  each  other's  welfare 
in  the  Truth.  It  would  make  us  watchful  against 
the  spirit  of  detraction,  that  woukl  lay  waste  the  re- 
putation of  a  brother,  destroy  our  own  strength,  and 
the  harmony  of  Society.  Notwithstanding  our  short- 
comings and  transgressions,  we  believe,  the  Lord's 
tender  mercies  are  round  about  the  Society,  waiting 
to  gather  us,  as  we  obey  Him,  from  everything  that 
defiles,  and  to  restore  to  us  the  precious  fellowship  of 
the  gospel,  which  binds  tc^ther  the  living  members 
of  the  church  and  body  of  Christ,  and  which  haa  been 
known  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  subsist  within  our 
borders.  Let  us,  dear  Friends,  embrace  the  offers  of 
His  heavenly  love,  and  through  its  power  and  influ- 
ence, individually  seek  to  promote  the  peace  of  Zion, 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders,  by  living  up  to 
our  religious  principles;  that,  like  the  primitive  church, 
we  may  have  rest,  '*  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  testimony  which  we  have  been  called  to  bear, 
to  simplicity  of  manners,  and  plainness  of  speech  and 
apparel,  has  also  afresh  claimed  our  weighty  consi- 
deration. For  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  young 
Friends,  we  feel  an  ardent  and  affectionate  solicitude; 
that  taking  up  the  csroea  to  the  natural  inclination. 
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they  may  reaiBt  the  temptation  to  go  into  the  vain 
fiuBhions,  and  complimentary  langaage  of  a  corrnpt 
world ;  not  being  ashamed  to  confess  their  Lord  in 
the  path  of  self-denial,  in  a  pare  langaage,  and  the 
simplidty  of  dress  and  manners,  whidi  becomes  the 
followers  of  Christ 

All  fidthfal  members  of  large  or  small  experience, 
have  fonnd  it  to  be  the  reqairing  of  Troth  to  main- 
tain this  testimony  in  their  own  practice,  and  have 
not  only  had  peace  in  it,  bat  have  often  known  it  to 
be  a  defence,  through  the  Lord's  goodness,  against 
many  of  the  corrupt  allurements  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  daty  of  parente  to  watch  over  and  restrain  their 
children  in  this  respect ;  and  also  frequently  to  read 
to  them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  encouraging  in  their 
tender  minds  a  love  for  those  invaluable  records,  and 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand 
them  aright,  and  put  in  practice  the  precepts  and 
commands  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  They  are 
dedared  to  be  ^'profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for 
coirection  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  aU  good  works."  And  the  apostle  reminds 
Timothy  of  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him :  ''From  a  child,"  he  says,  'thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  fitith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  this  day  of  deep  affliction,  may  we  be  enabled 
to  keep  the  fidth  and  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
putting  our  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  there 
is  everlasting  strength,  and  who  will  carry  his  de- 
voted, suffering  seed  through  all  the  trials  he  may 
permit  to  come  upon  them,  and  in  the  end  grant  them 
an  admittance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling, 
and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy — ^to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  may  we  be  quidified  in  sincerity,  to  ascribe 
gloiy  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever — Amen. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MBETINO. 

Thb  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ireland  commenced  on  Se- 
venth-day, 25th  of  4th  Month.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
conference  of  Elders  took  place,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  they  were  joined  by  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
when  the  usual  business  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Eldeni  was  transacted.  At  this  sitting,  William 
Grebn,  of  Lisbum  Monthly  Meeting,  introduced  his 
concern  to  visit  America,  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
certificates  granted  him  by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  solid  deliberation  on  the  subject^  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  certificate  of 
that  meeting,  in  order  to  his  full  liberation,  and  pro- 
duce it  to  a  future  sitting.  The  number  in  attendance 
on  this  occasion,  was  about  an  average  of  sev6i*al  for- 
mer years. 

Firtt-day  womiw^.— -The  meeting  assembled  at  ten 
o'clock;  the  numb^  present  was  fully  as  large  as 


the  average  of  several  years.  The  absence  of  Friends 
from  England  was  very  marked,  there  being  but  foor 
present,  two  of  whom,  Daniel  Priob  Hack  and  Sarah 
DiRKiK,  were  in  the  station  of  ministers.  Many 
Friends  were  engaged  in  the  ministiy ;  and  what  they 
had  to  communicate  was  weighty  and  impressive. 
The  leading  points  touched  od,  were  the  importance 
of  a  diligent,  watchful  attention  to  the  inward  mani- 
festations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  views  of  Friends 
on  his  immediate  teaching — a  doctrine,  it  was  ob- 
served, not  sufficiently  recognized  among  us,  in  the 
present  day.  It  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
satisfactory  meeting.  The  evening  meeting  was  con- 
siderably smaller  than  that  in  the  mornings  but  was 
also  a  time  of  instruction. 

Second-day  morning, — ^The  Men's  Meeting  gatha:«d 
at  or  near  ten  o'clock,  and  before  the  buonees  was 
proceeded  with,  solemn  supplication  was  offered,  that 
it  might  please  the  Most  High  to  be  amongst  us 
while  assembled  together  in  our  various  sittings,  and 
to  preside  among  us  in  our  deliberations.  The  repre- 
sentatives were  called  over,  and  the  certificates  for 
Sarah  Dirkin,  and  the  minute  for  Daniel  P.  Hack 
were  read.  A  communication  from  Johh  P.  Milkbb,  of 
Stockport,  addressed  to  men  and  women  Friends  as- 
sembled at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read,  and  waa 
acceptable,  and  was  sent  to  the  Women's  Meeting. 
His  late  religious  engagements  in  this  land  rendered 
such  a  salutation  grateful  to  Friends.  There  were  also 
presented  to  the  meeting  a  few  lines  from  Richard 
Allen,  of  Waterford,  whose  desires  for  the  welfkre 
of  his  friends  were  manifested  by  a  brief  expression 
of  religious  concern  on  their  account;  he  has  long 
been  in  poor  health,  and  was  unable  to  assemble  on 
this  occasion.  The  reading  of  the  epistles  from  Lon- 
don and  America  was  then  proceeded  with  (no  such 
communication  was  received  this  year  either  from 
Baltimore  or  North  Carolina),  they  were  referred  to  a 
committee  to  prepare  answers,  if  there  appeared  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  Some  routine  business  was  transacted 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Afternoon, — After  the  meeting  was  opened,  a  report 
was  received  from  the  representatives  submitting  that 
the  derk  and  assistants  of  last  year  be  re-appointed, 
viz.,  Thomas  White  Jacob,  as  derk,  and  Hevrt 
BussELL  and  Jambs  Nicholson  Bichardson,  as  aaaiji- 
tants,  which  being  acceptable  to  the  meeting,  they 
were  appointed  accordingly.  The  General  Epistle  of 
last  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  was  read.  A  minute 
of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  next  taken  up,  being  a 
proposition  brought  forward  last  year  by  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  that  there 
be  a  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  that  it  commence,  as  in  London,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week.  After  uudei^iug  some  discnssioD, 
the  meeting  dedded  against  its  adoption  at  present 
Some  discussion  arose  as  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  business  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  General  Epistle  be  discontinued  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  also  that  the  testimonies  of  deceased 
ministers,  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  and 
forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be  given  up 
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as  no  part  of  the  bosiness  of  this  meeting.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  General  Epistle  be  not  read  in  future; 
but  several  were  unwilling  that  a  suitable  selection 
from  the  printed  testimonies  should  be  dispensed 
with.  A  number  of  Friends  thought,  that  by  these 
and  other  arrangements  being  set  aside  or  modified, 
time  might  be  annually  gained  for  a  conference  of 
Friends,  of  both  sexes,  on  educational  subjects,  and  at 
the  desire  of  several,  it  was  concluded  to  devote  an 
afternoon  during  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  matter. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the  Account  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  report;  and,  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, a  Friend  made  some  solid  and  judicious  re- 
marks relative  to  some  of  the  discussions  that  had 
taken  place. 

The  Large  Committee  assembled  in  about  an  hour; 
the  attendance  was  small,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
mucb  discouragement  with  several  as  to  undertak- 
ing to  continue  so  extensive  a  correspondence  in  the 
present  state  of  things ;  it  was  believed  best,  however, 
to  endeavour  to  salute  our  American  brethren  with 
epistles  in  the  usual  manner,  and  sub-committees 
were  named  for  this  service,  also  for  Friends  of  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  also  be  stated,  that  it 
was  concluded  to  address  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Bal- 
timore and  North  Carolina,  as  heretofore,  although 
epistles  were  not  received  from  them  this  year. 

Third-day  morning, — On  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing two  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry.  The 
state  of  Society  was  entered  on  by  the  reading  of  the 
report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  the  answers  to  the  queries,  which  were 
proceeded  with  to  the  10th  inclusive;  several  weighty 
and  judicious  remarks  were  made  relative  to  some  of 
the  exceptions  mentioned,  pai*ticularly  the  1st,  4th, 
6th,  and  7th.  The  exceptions  to  the  7th  seemed 
greater  than  usual,  eight  cases  relating  to  intemper- 
ance being  reported;  and  their  appeared  an  increased 
deficiency  as  regarded  the  payment  of  rent  charge 
in  lieu  of  tithe.  To  this  subject  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable that  further  reference  should  be  made  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

mrd-day  evening. — The  remaining  answers  to  the 
queries  were  proceeded  with,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  answers  for  London.  The  annual 
returns  of  sufferings  were  read — amount,  £234, 18«.  8d. 
A  further  opportunity  was  now  given  to  Friends  to 
speak  to  such  subjects  as  might  have  impressed  them 
during  the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries,  or 
to  any  matter  bearing  on  the  state  of  society;  several 
Friends  addressed  the  meeting;  and  a  proposition 
was  made  to  issue  a  General  Epbtle  to  Friends  in 
Ireland,  but  there  was  not  that  amount  of  clearness 
on  the  subject  to  warrant  this  step  being  taken ;  it 
was  also  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
pay  a  general  visit  to  aU  our  meetings,  but  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  so  important  a  pro- 
ceeding to  be  entered  on.  Towards  the  dose,  two 
Friends  acceptably  addressed  the  meeting  in  ministry. 

Fourth-day  morning. — ^There  was  a  meeting  for 
^rorship  at  ten  o'clock,  which  was  well  attended,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  satisfactory.    Several  Friends  were 


engaged  in  minbtry,  and  one  Friend  in  solemn  sup- 
plication ;  there  seemed  to  be  much  harmony  in  the 
different  communications,  and]  instructive  counsel 
went  forth  to  different  daases. 

Fourth-day  afternoon, — A  proposition  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster  was  taken  up,  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length;  it  went  to  recommend  that 
parties  about  entering  into  the  marriage  state  might 
declare  their  intentions  in  writing,  much  after  the 
present  English  mode  of  proceeding,  but  not  entirely 
so;  thus  dispensing  with  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  parties  before  the  Monthly  Meeting.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  defer  a  conclusion  until  next 
year.  Last  Yearly  Meeting's  proceedings  were  taken 
up,  and  some  matters  referred  to  this  year  were  con- 
sidered. The  minute  respecting  the  extension  of  care 
and  oversight  of  young  persons,  not  in  membership, 
came  under  consideration,  and  as  there  were  not  any 
reports  presented  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a 
minute  was  made  directing  them  to  report  next  year 
what  had  been  done  in  such  cases. 

Fifth-day  morning, — ^The  General  Meeting  of  the 
Tract  Association  took  place  at  nine  o'clock,  and  was 
pretty  well  attended.  An  increased  interest  appears 
in  some  parts  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  tracts ;  and 
the  issue  during  the  past  year  was  about  double  that 
of  the  preceding  one. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Yearly  Meeting  assembled,  and 
the  remainder  of  last  yearns  minutes  were  disposed  of. 
It  was  again  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  a  few  Friends 
were  named  to  prepare  petitions  accordingly.  The 
present  Chinese  war  was  adverted  to,  but  the  meeting 
did  not  go  much  into  the  subject  The  meeting  then 
resumed  the  vnbject  of  tithe'rent-charge,  and  after  a 
lengthened  discussion,  the  judgment  of  the  meeting 
was  recorded  to  the  effect,  that  it  recognizes  no  dif* 
fereaoe,  in  principU^  between  tithes  and  tithe  rent- 
charge,  and  concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  those 
of  our  members  who  are  liable  to  this  impost,  to  be 
faithful  in  maintaining  our  testimony  against  a  hire- 
ling ministiy.  It  was  referred  to  the  Friends  at  the 
table  to  prepare  a  minute  on  this  subject,  and  produce 
it  to  a  future  sitting. 

Fifth-day  evening, — ^This  evening,  at  four  o'doeti 
men  and  women  Friends  assembled  numerously  at  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  education ;  the  reports 
of  all  the  schools  were  read,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  each  school  gave  some  additional  in- 
formation of  their  present  state.  Brookfield  School 
appears  to  be  quite  full ;  the  other  schools  are  all 
much  lower  in  numbers  than  their  accommodation  is 
suited  for.  There  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  interest 
amongst  Friends  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
several  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  more  efficient 
conducting  of  our  schools.  The  conference  closed 
about  half-past  six,  and,  after  a  short  recess,  the 
General  Committee  met  and  passed  three  epistles  to 
America. 

8ixihrday  morning. — ^The  meeting  for  worship  was 
not  so  large  as  on  Fourth-day,  but  was  felt  by  many 
to  be  a  satLsfiictory  and  instructive  occasion.     The 
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Epistle  CommiUee  met  soon  after,  ftod  tlu^ee  nor» 
epistles  to  Ameriea  were  p«9aed« 

Sixth-day  evening.— At  this  mtttsg,  testunoMas 
were  read  respecting  ovr  kte  ftiendfl,  Richakd  BxRf- 
UBTT  and  Anva  Forstkb;  also  reports  of  the  Ck>ii* 
tinental  CoTnnnttee,of  Wiluam  Taknbr's  Tistt  to  Nor- 
way, and  of  BoBSRT  Likdset's  visit  to  the  Sotithem 
Hemisphere.  The  minnte  directed  to  be  prepared  em 
the  subject  of  tithe  rent-oharjBpe  was  introdaced,  asd 
after  some  discussion,  agreed  to,  with  a  slight  voTbal 
alteration.  The  "Yearly  Meeting's  Committee'*  was 
directed  to  make  a  selection  of  such  minutes  under 
the  head  "Tithes  and  Sufferings,"  in  our  Book  of 
Diiciplins,  as  might  be  useful  to  Friends  generally* 
and  have  them  printed  and  widely  distributed  amongst 
them.  The  petition  on  the  tmbject  of  the  punishment 
of  death,  was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  was  afterwards 
^nerally  signed  by  Friends.  The  Epistle  Oomroittee 
met  at  nine  F^«,aad  passed  epistles  to  New  York  and 
Xcmdon 

Seventh-day  morning, — Soon  after  the  meeting  as- 
eembled,  a  Friend  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  famine  in  Finland,  4iiid  Friends  generally  weve 
^recommended  to  collect  subseriptions  in  their  various 
localities  in  aid  of  this  benevolent  movement.  Se- 
lected minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meetiog^j  Committee 
were  read — ^some  account  was  given  of  an  interview 
had  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  by  a  deputation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Tithe  Bent-<!!hai^ 
The  printing  of  a  new  edition  of  our  Book  of  Dieeiplime 
was  proposed,  but  was  not  acceded  to.  The  aaawitv 
to  the  queries  for  London  were  read  and  agreed  to ; — 
•the  London  and  American  epistles  were  read  and 
l^assed; — the  representatives  to  London  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  business  beiqg  now  ended,  the  olerk 
prepared  a  concluding  minute,  previous  to  the  read- 
ing of  whidk,  some  Friends  were  engaged  ia  imiitstry, 
and  after  a  suitable  pauses  i^e  meetiaig  separated 
oader  a  feeliug  of  solemnity. 

At  four  o'dock  the  Meeting  of  Ministefs  aad  Elders 
liekl  its  adjournment,  at  which,  Wiluah  Ctindni*a 
eertificate  for  Ameriea  was  read  and  signed. 

FirMrday  morning, — ^The  meeting  was  latge,  and 
several  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministiy.  It  was 
oonsidered  a  satisfiiCtory  time ;  but  the  evening  tntet- 
ing  was  comparatively  small. 


YEARLY  UKETIKO  OF  MINISTERS  A9D  ELDERS. 

Seeotid-datj^  \^th  of  hth  i/bn^A.— The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock. 
A  few  representatives  were  absent  from  illness,  but 
scarcely  any  after  that  hour,  although  some  had  pro- 
bably travelled  considerable  distances ;  and  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  nearly  equalled  that  of  former 
occasions. 

A  pause  of  much  solemnity  precedetl  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business,  during  which  some  lively 
and  pertinent  observations  were  made  by  sundry 
fViends.  After  the  queries  had  been  read,  the  read- 
ing of  the  nnswen  was  proceeded  with,  which  elicited 
Imt  few  observations;  some  portion  of  these,  it  is  be- 


lieved, being  reierved  until  tiie  svmmary  should  have 
been  prepared|  and  which  was  brought  to  the  after-  , 
noon  flittiiig. 

Owe  friends  Dakikl  Willtaxs  and  Bicharb  H.  i 
Tbovab,  respectively  from  Indiana  and  Baltimore  ' 
Yearly  Meetings,  were  present,  and  also  our  friend 
SuaAV  HowLAKD  and  her  sister,  from  New  England. 
Much  suitable  counsel,  during  the  two  sittings  of  this 
day,  was  imparted,  of  which  a  portion  related  to  the 
introduction  of  the  children  of  Friends  into  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  agreeably  to  the  import  of  the  second 
query  to  ministers  and  elders;  and  also  as  to  the  early 
training  of  youth. 

At  this  sitting  such  minutes  of  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing were  read,  as  related  to  the  liberation  of  Friends 
for  religious  service  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  of  Eliza 
OmtNer,  who  has  visited  the  Yaudois,  accompanied 
by  RoBBRT  and  Christine  Alsop;  and  of  Su8A5 
HowLAKD  and  her  sister,  who  went  to  tbe  south  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  Minden  and  Pyrmont;  the  con- 
currence of  that  meeting,  or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  with  such  services  being  usual, 
in  addition  to  that  of  their  own  meetings.  The 
minute  and  certificate  consequently  granted,  relative 
to  Mary  Nichoi^son,  who  now  accompanies  Friscilla 
Qbkisn  in  America,  was  also  read;  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing, since  last  Yearly  Meeting,  having  issued  these 
documents,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  of  such  concerns,  when  made 
known  to  Friends  during  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  Third-day^  ike  19«A— Much  of  the  sitting  was 
occupied  in  solid  and  very  feeling  consideration  of  the 
concern  spread  before  the  meeting,  by  Bob&rt  Liin>- 
SET,  to  visit  portions  of  the  American  continent, 
where  very  few  in  profession  or  connection  with 
Friends  might  be  likely  to  be  met  with ;  also  Cali- 
fomia  and  Oregon,  and  one  or  more  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  which  resulted  in  a  very  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  concurrence ;  and  direction  was 
given  to  prepare  a  certificate.  Joseph  Bucklbt,  of 
Manchester,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
religious  visit  of  last  year,  amongst  Friends  of  Nor- 
way. A  few  certificates  and  one  minute,  now  held 
by  Friends  in  relation  to  religious  service  in  this 
countiy,  w  e  also  read ;  and  this  meeting  adjourned 
to  such  season  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  appdut 


ADJOURNED  GENRRAL  MEBTIXO  OF  ACSWOBTH 

SCilOOL. 

This  meeting,  held  as  heretofore,  in  the  old  Meeting- 
house, Devonshire  House,  on  Third-day  afternoon, 
preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was,  we  thought,  rather 
thinly  attended. 

The  report  gave  a  favourable  impression  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school,  of  the  progress  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  health  and  harmony  of  the  family  through- 
out the  year.  The  financial  statement  showed  an  ex- 
oess  of  payments  over  receipts  of  £4S^ ;  which  de- 
fieiency  appears  to havebeen  occasioned  by  the laijer 
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number  of  duldrea  receivad  at  the  lowar  rates  of 
paymeiat^  and  the  continued  high  pcioes  of  provisions* 
From,  a  combination  of  these  causes  (which  appear  to 
ha¥e  been  growing  in  the  last  two  or  three  years),  it 
appeared  that  the  income  of  1856  had  been  ^ected 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £700^  as  compared  with  the- 
experience  of  1853. 

The  decease  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  our  late 
fnend,  Slimujbl. Gurnet,  was  noticed  by  introducing 
into  the  report  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  by 
the  General  Meeting  at  Aokworth,  in  7th  Month 
last.  The  important  subject  of  the  early  religious 
tEaining  and  instruction  of  children  was  referred  to, 
and  a  minute  upon  it,  prepared  by  the  committee,  and 
adopted  by  the  late  Greneral  Meeting,  was  directed  to 
be  presented  to  the  Yejirly  Meeting. 

In  the  discussioa  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  report,  an  opinion  was  expressed,  that  in  some 
meetings  or  dbtcicts,  charitable  fund^  existed,  from 
legacies  given  for  purposes  not  now  requiring  them, 
which  funds  might,  thi*ongh  the  aisistance  of  the 
charity  commissioners,  or  by  the  arrangements  of 
Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting,  be  made  available 
for  promoting  education.  It  was  also  suggested,  that 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  attention  of  women 
Friends  in  their  meetings  for  discipline,  being  directed 
to  the  care  and  right  tcaining  of  young  families,  and 
to  the  rendezifig  of  asaistance  therein. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  appeared  on  the  course 
of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  electing  a  treasurer, 
which  terminated  in  tiie  appointment  of  Sahusi* 
Gurnet,  as  treasurer  of  the  institution,  in  the  place 
of  his  late  father. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Fourtk-day^  5tA  Months  20<A.— At  tea  o'clock  this 
morning,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its  first  sitting. 
The  attendance,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  smaller 
than  we  have  witnessed  on  some  previous  occasions. 

Almost  immediately  on  gathering^  supplication  was 
offered,  and  sundry  brief  communications  followed  in 
the  line  of  the  ministry.  Supplication  again  went 
forth,  shortly  after  which  the  clerk  opened  the  meeting. 

As  usual^  the  calling  over  of  the  representatires 
was  the  first  business ;  these,  with  six  or  seven  ex- 
ceptions, all  answered  to  their  names,  and  two  of  the 
absent  arrived  before  the  dose  of  the  sitting.  Some 
other  business  of  purely  a  routine  character  being 
(Usposed  of^  Danixl  Wiluams,  of  Baltimore,  made  a 
few  remarks,  expressive  of  the  concern  he  had  felt, 
that  Friends  might  individually  know  and  keep  to 
their  respective  gifts — know  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  be  still-Hn>  that  there  might  neither  be  a  with- 
holding of  more  than  was  me/^iy  nor  expresaing  more 
than  was  called  for. 

The  certificates  of  the  Friends  on  religiQUS  service 
from  America  were  then  read.  These  were,  firsts  for 
SusAir  HowLAKD,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Ltdia 
CoHGDON,  from  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting,  Ma»- 
sachusaetts;  seccmd,  from.  BUiimore  Montiily  Meet- 
u>g.  on  behalf  of  Big^aiu)  U^  Tbom4s;  and»  thirds 


fromi  Wefltgvove  Monthly  Meetings  Indiaaa,  in  favonr 

of  DA19IISL  WlJULiXAlCS. 

In  continuation  of  the  practice  begun  last  year^  tihe 
queries,  were  t^eu/ taken  up  before  the  foreign  cone»« 
pondence.  After  the  answers  from  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  a  testimony  was  read  from  Hitchia 
Monthly  Meetings  on  behalf  of  Fbsbb  Aj^lbs,  and  ar 
minute  from  Bristol:  and  Somerset  Monthly  Meeting 
followed  the  answers  from  that  quarter,  on  behalf  <^' 
Qahitah  Franic. 

Tlie  answers  from  Cumberlaiid  and  Northumber-' 
land  being-this  year  free  of  exception  to  the  seventh 
query,  a  Friend  notioed  the  circnmataace  as  cause  of 
comfort.  Inquiry  was  thereupon  made  by  another 
Friend,  whether  the  exception  or  exertions  referred 
to  had  been  got  rid  of  by  tlie  discipline  having  takea 
its  extreme  course — if  the  individuals  had  died,  or 
been  reformed^  The  inquiry  was  demurred  to  by 
one  individual,  but  as  another  considered  the  inquiry 
quite  in  order,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  it  was  then 
stated  on  behalf  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland 
Quarterly  Meeting,  that  the  exceptions  had  been  dis^ 
posed  of  by  refoxmation,  which  seemed  to  give  satis* 
faction.  Afterwards  the  answers  were  overtaken  aai 
far  as  Devonshire,  when  a  testimony  was  read  respeo* 
ting ELiZAByra Pbidbattx.  Therepresentatives were^ 
as  usual,  requested  to  meet  at  the  close  of  this  sitting, 
to  consider  and  agree  upon  a  Friend  to  be  proposed 
as  derk^  and  other  two  as  assistants,  and  to  report 
the  conclusion  to  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  four, 
to  which  hour  the  adjournment  took  place. 

FourA-day  afUmooni, — Met  in  terms  of  adjourn- 
ment. The  first  business  of  this  sitting  was  the  re^ 
OQtving  of  the  report  from  the  Committee  of  Bepresen* 
tafcires  in  reference  to  Uie  future  clerk  and  assistants* 
The  report  recommended  the  oontinuation  for  anothex 
yeac  of  those  prevknisly  in  office,  viz.,  JosvH  Toorp 
for  derk,  with  Bobisrt  FoB«ts»  and  Bobbbt  Cxia&- 
LKTOir  foe  assistants^  which. being  united  with  by  the 
meeting,  they  were  appointed  aoewdtngly.  The  d»< 
stcableness  of  a  change  was'  alluded  to  both  in  the 
committee  and  in  the  meeting  at  Urge,  not  from  dis* 
satisfaction  with  the  services  of  those  holding  the  ap* 
peintment^  but  on  the  genouL  ground  of  a  change  being 
proper  at  the  rightrtime  fbr  it.  A  Friend  was  then 
engaged  in  supplication  on  behalf  of  the  deiks,  desir>* 
ing  they  might  be  favoured  to  witness  qualificatwn 
for  the  performance  of  the  important  duties  called  for 
at  their  hands,  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  their  own 
minds,  to  the  good  of  the  ehurch,  and  to  the  praise  of 
its  ever-adorable  Head. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  usual  business,  a  sug- 
gestion was  thrown  out  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  publishing  extracts  from  its  minutes 
and  reports,  or  copies  of  them,  together  with  similar 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Snfierings,*  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Yearly  Meetings. 

The  above  suggestion  was  made  in  consequence  of 
some  remarks  which  fell  firom  an  aged  Friend,  at  the 
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dose  of  the  momiDg  sitting,  who  reiterated  his  disap- 
proval of  the  meeting's  proceedings  being  reported  in 
print  Another  Friend  united  in  deprecating  such 
poblieitj,  whUe  a  third  appeared  to  think  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  unseasonable,  following  as  it 
did  the  reading  of  an  impressive  testimony  respecting 
a  minister  deceased.  The  question  stated  by  the 
objector  is,  like  most  others,  a  two-sided  one,  and 
much  could  be  urged  on  both.  At  the  same  time, 
though  it  was  no  doubt  felt  by  many  that  the  Friend 
who  had  introduced  the  subject  had  trespassed  upon 
the  patience  of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion,  seeing 
he  had  so  repeatedly  adverted  to  it  in  former  years ; 
yet  this  did  not  appear  to  justify  a  farther  encroach- 
ment by  others  upon  the  meeting's  time,  by  replying 
to  him,  and  those  who  sympathized  in  his  views. 

The  suggestion,  however,  of  the  Friend  as  to  print- 
ing the  minutes,  &c.,  was  rather  £ivourably  enters 
tained ;  one  of  the  American  Friends,  among  the  rest, 
expressing  his  approbation  of  it  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  conmiit  the  subject,  verbally,  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  but  this  was  departed  from;  and  a 
minute  was  made  by  the  clerk  authorizing  that  meet- 
ing to  carry  out  the  above  suggestion  by  publishing 
and  circulating  copies  of  such  minutes  and  reports, 
or  extracts  from  them,  for  the  information  of  Friends 
generally,  as  they  might  deem  expedient 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  resumed ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  had  been  gone  through  as 
far  as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

A  notification  from  Berks  and  Oxon  (omitted  in 
the  forenoon)  was  read,  respecting  the  decease  of 
Nicholas  Albright,  of  Charlbury,  a  minister.  Also 
a  testimony  from  Witham  Monthly  Meeting,  respec- 
ting Pbbbb  Ai/iop,  of  Maldon ;  and  another  from 
Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Susan 
M.  Thompbok,  of  Liverpool.  These,  and'  the  similar 
documents  previously  mentioned,  were  of  the  usually 
instructive  and  impressive  character,  and  elicited 
more  or  less  comment. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  a  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  in  relation  to  the  constitution, 
&a,  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
acyoomed  about  half-past  six;  and  the  Meeting  of 
the  Tract  Association  having  been  fixed  for  Fifth-day 
morning  at  nine,  the  hour  agreed  on  for  next  sitting 
of  the  Ywrly  Meeting  was  half-past  ten. 
{ChnUnned  on  ntxi  eolmmu} 


FRIENDS'  TRACT  A8SO0IATIOK. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  took  place 
at  nine  o'clock,  in  Fifth-day  morning,  the  21st  of  6th 
Month.  The  atU^iiJance  was  large,  including  a  good 
number  of  women  Friends,  evincing  the  interest  felt 
in  the  objects  of  the  Society.  Some  were  of  opinion 
the  meeting  was  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport,  some 
Friends  adverted  to  the  desirableness  of  an  infusion 
of  young  men  into  the  London  Committee,  principally 
with  the  view  of  their  employment  in  the  preparation 
of  new  tracts,  in  a  style  more  adapted  to  the  present 
reading  age,  than  many  of  the  existincr  series:  and 


some  subjects  not  embraced  in  any  of  these,  were 
pointed  out  as  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  useful,  if 
briefly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  tract  form.  Among 
the  subjects  mentioned  were  "Christian  Simplicity," 
"The  Conduct  of  Friends  in  Ireland  during  the  Be- 
bellion  in  that  Country,**  and  some  others. 

Extracts  were  thereafter  read  from  the  Annual 
Beports  of  the  various  Auxiliary  Associations.  The 
supplying  of  foreign  seamen  with  tracts  in  their 
native  language,  was  enforced  by  a  number  of  Friends 
as  exceedingly  desirable,  especially  among  those 
coming  from  Boman  Catholic  countries;  and  the  com- 
mittee were  encouraged  to  provide  as  adequately  as 
might  be  for  this  object. 

The  interchange  of  sentiment  which  took  place, 
evinced  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Friends  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  although  the  num- 
bers of  ti-acts  distributed  during  the  past  year  have 
not,  in  many  places,  been  so  large  as  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  yet  it  was  evident  that  many  were  anxi- 
ous to  encourage  a  wide  circulation  of  these  little 
messengers  of  truth. 

The  committee  in  London  have  just  issued  a  new 
series,  got  up  in  a  portable  form,  with  covers,  and 
three  numbers  of  this  series,  being  brief  memoirs  of 
George  Fox;  William  Pekn,  and  Elizabeth  Frt, 
have  been  bound  together  in  cloth,  forming  a  neat 
little  volume.  The  addition  of  this  new  series  must 
have  occupied  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  anxious 
to  discharge  their  responsible  duties  with  care  and 
fideUty. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

« 

(Continued  from  previous  column,) 

Fifth-day  morning,  21«<.— Met  at  half-past  ten- 
Supplication  byBicH ABD  BL  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  pre- 
ceded the  commencement  of  the  business.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  minute  being  read,  Isaac  Shabp, 
of  Middlesboro*,  hud  before  Friends  a  concern  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  the  Womens'  Meeting.  Unity  and 
concurrence  having  been  expressed,  he  was  liberated 
for  the  service,  and  John  Allbh  and  Peteb  Bedford 
were  appointed  to  accompany  him. 

The  answers  to  the  q aeries  were  then  proceeded 
with,  and  overtaken  at  this  sitting,  as  far  as  York- 
shire. There  were  also  produced  three  testimonies 
on  behalf  of  ministers  deceased,  vis.,  from  Wood* 
bridge  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  Lucr  Maw;  from 
Alton  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Lucr  Colebt; 
and  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  Martha  Thorv- 
HILL,  of  Ackworth.  A  number  of  Friends  expressed 
the  love  and  esteem  they  had  entertained  for  these 
deceased  Friends,  especially  for  hucr  Maw. 

After  the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  desultory  discussion 
arose  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  excep- 
tions to  the  fourth  query  are  worded  by  that  meeting. 
These  exceptions  were  represented  as  the  result  of  a 
diversity  of  practice,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  diffei^ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ^'plain- 
ness "  &0,     Such  a  mode  of  aiiBwerlng  this  qoeiy. 
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however,  was  adverted  to  as  nnusnal  and  undesirable 
to  be  followed.  It  was  explained  by  several  parties, 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  view,  among  Friends 
of  that  quarter,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Society^s  testi- 
mony in  this  particular,  but  rather  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted an  exception.  Several  individuals  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  what 
they  termed  ^ peculiarity^^  being  construed  as  "plain- 
ness;" and  urged  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  of 
the  query,  so  fSsff  as  to  leave  out  the  latter  clause 
altogether.  By  others,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
was  deprecated  as  out  of  right  order,  both  as  to  time 
and  place;  and  that  the  proper  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  by  a  proposi- 
tion from  York,  or  any  other  Quarterly  Meeting. 
This  did  not-,  however,  appear  to  satisfy  the  contenders 
for  "simplicity"  wnuB  "  peculiarity,"  but  they  pressed 
for  having  the  opportunity,  during  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  a  thorough  opening  up  of  the  question.  It 
was  at  length  agreed,  that  such  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  in  the  Large  Committee. 

Fifth-day  afternoon^  four  ddock, — ^Met,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  remainder  of  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  viz.,  those  from  the  General  Meeting  for  Scot- 
land, and  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in 
Ireland.  Read  also  a  summary  of  the  answers  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  In  con- 
nection, as  usual,  with  the  answers,  came  the  Ac- 
counts of  Distraints,  which  were  read.  Some  were 
desirous  to  suppress  the  reading  of  these  documents, 
or  to  confine  it  to  a  mere  mention  of  the  total  amounts 
in  the  respective  quarters,  and  the  mimes  of  the  clerks 
by  whom  the  reports  were  attesterl,  giving  also  the 
united  total  amount  distrained.  The  attempt  thus 
made,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  scarcely 
worth  making,  seeing  that  the  whole  time  occupied 
with,  the  reading  of  the  details  was  comparatively 
veiy  short ;  and  as  was  afterwards  observed,  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained  was  of  great  importance  and 
interest,  and  but  for  having  been  read,  would  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  meeting.  The  information 
here  referred  to,  was  that  respecting  church  rates, 
the  diBtndnts  for  which  had  remarkably  diminished 
of  late  years.  The  total  sufferings  reported  were 
J6101,  being  a  trifle  less  than  last  year. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  the  Society— rather  above  the  average  num- 
ber— in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  ground  of 
oonvinoement ;  and  though  the  exceptions  seemed 
folly  as  numerous  as  on  some  former  occasions — ^to  the 
fowrih  query  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  univer- 
sal— yet  the  view  taken  by  most  of  those  who  spoke 
on  the  state  of  the  Body,  was  rather  an  encouraging 
one.  Had  longer  time  been  available,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  exceptions  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  queries,  would  have  been  adverted  to — a 
want  which  the  General  Kplatle,  however,  may,  if 
needful,  supply. 

All  that  was  necessary  for  giving  the  meeting  an 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Society,  having 
now  been  brought  before  it,  Friends  were  invited  to 
give  themselves  to  the  oonsidenitton  of  that  subject, 


which  was  animadverted  upon  for  probably  upwards 
of  three  hours.  The  opportunity,  we  doubt  not,  was 
felt  by  many,  we  incline  to  say  by  most,  if  not  by  all, 
a  highly  favoured  one.  There  appeared  a  very  re- 
markable harmony  of  sentiment  among  the  numer- 
ous speakers,  though  the  range  of  subjects  seemed 
rather  limited,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  answers.  Both  of  our  American  Friends 
spoke  acceptably,  and  at  some  length ;  and  the  con- 
cluding observations  of  the  clerk  were  appropriate, 
solemn,  and  impressive. 

Suflicient  opportunity  appearing  to  have  been  given 
for  Friends  to  give  expression  to  their  views  and 
feelings,  the  question  usually  arising  at  this  stage  of 
the  business,  came  under  consideration,  viz.,  Whether 
it  would  be  right  for  the  meeting  to  issue  a  General 
Epistle?  and  it  being  the  united  judgment  that  this 
should  be  done,  a  minute  was  made,  referring  the 
preparation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Large  Committee, 
which  was  directed  to  come  together  at  the  close  of 
the  sitting,  in  order  to  nominate  a  sub-committee  of 
their  number  for  that  object. 

Intimation  was  given  that  meetings  for  worship 
were,  as  usual,  to  be  held  in  the  forenoon  of  Sixth- 
day,  at  the  various  London  meeting  houses.  Adjourn- 
ment was  then  made  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  met,  as  directed,  and  set 
apart  a  numerous  sub-committee,  to  whom  was  con- 
signed the  preparation  of  the  General  Epistle.  The 
clerks  this  year  are  Joseph  Pease,  with  William 
Thistlbthwaitb  and  Joseph  Davis  as  assistants. 

Sixth-day  morning^  6th  Month  22d. — Meetings  for 
Worship  were  held  at  all  the  Friends'  Meeting-houses 
in  London. 

Sixth-day  c^rnoon,  four  ddockn — ^The  first  business 
of  this  sitting  was  the  reading  of  the  Epistles.  First 
came  the  one  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Ireland.  Among  the  foreign  epistles,  the  one  from 
Philadelphia  always  taking  the  precedence,  it  was 
stated  by  the  clerk,  that  no  epistle  had  been  received 
from  that  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  It  was  subse- 
quently mentioned,  that  Philadelphia  had  suspended 
for  the  present  its  epistolary  intercourse  with  all 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  epistle  from  New  York  came,  accordingly, 
first,  and  was  followed  by  one  from  each  of  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  except  Baltimore,  from  which,  it 
had  been  ascertained,  an  epistle  had  been  sent,  but 
had  never  been  received. 

These  epistles  were  of  much  the  usual  tenor,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  entertained  of  the  value  of  this 
brotherly  intercourse.  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
alluded  to  in  most  of  them,  if  not  in  all ;  while  they 
congratulate  us  on  the  cessation  of  the  late  European 
war.  In  a  postscript  to  the  epistle  firom  Indiana,  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  proposal  to  divide  their  Yearly 
Meeting  having  been  approved  of  by  the  other  co- 
ordinate bodies  whose  judgment  had  been  solicited, 
the  conclusion  had  been  come  te,  that  five  of  their 
Quarterly  Meetings  should  constitute  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  to  have  its  first  sitting 
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some  time  neact  year.  The  clerk  made  a  minute  com« 
mittingt  these  documents  to  the  Largp  Committee,  in 
conformitj  with  usual  practice. 

BEerea  Friend  took  occasion  to  deprecate  thecourw 
proposed,  thinking  it  should  not  be  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  it  might  be  preferable  to  omit  reply- 
ing, to  the  epistles  this  year ;  seeing  we  had  been 
brought  into  trouble  two  years  ago  with  one  of  these 
Yearly  Meetings,  Aud  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  we  might  again  be  in  the  same  predicament 
The  course,  however,  which  the  clerk  had  suggested 
was  supported  by  a  number,  and,  among  the  rest, 
oar  friend  Bio  baud  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  and 
w«8  ultimat^y  agreed  to. 

A  ministering  Friend  tlien  mentioned,  how  much 
his  mind  had  been  brought  into  sympathy  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  number  of  Friends  in  Ohio, 
who  had  recently  been  cut  oflF  from  fellowship  with 
us,  and  how  earnestly  desirous  he  was,  that  if  it  was 
in  our  power,  as  a  Yearly  Meetin.gr,  somethiug  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  thrawing  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  parties  there.  A  number  of  Friends  responded 
cordially  to  the  desire  which  had  been  expressed, 
though  the  present  did  not  appear  to  be  the  time  for 
aetion  in  the  case. 

Sundry  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
wmre  afterwards  read,  detailing  the  steps  which  that 
body  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  document, 
iUostrative  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  Society, 
which  document  is  entitled,  "A  Salutation  in  the 
Love  of  Christ,  to  all  who  bear  the  Name  of  IViende.'* 
It  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  seemed  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  so  far  as  regards  its  contents, 
which  are  a  lucid  exposition  of  gospel  truth,  in.  its 
simplicity,  purilrf,  and  spirituality,  as  revealed  to  our 
predecessors  in  religious  profession,  and  still  main- 
tained by  the  Society.  The  <'  Salutation"  is  of  veij 
considerable  length,  commencing  with  a  retrospect  of 
the  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  subsequently  of  eoclesiastical  history, 
and  showing  how  speedily  corruption  crept  into  the 
church  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Adverting 
particulaily  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  while  duly 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  Beformation  then 
begon,  it  is  shown  how  far  short  the  Reformers  of 
that  day  came  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  it  de- 
volved upon  our  predecessors  in  religious  profession 
to  revive.  There  is  one  sentiment  occurring  just 
after  the  introdiiction  which  is  especially  valuable^  and 
well  worthy  of  being  constantly  borne  in  mind,  via.,  that 
the  Christian  character  comes  not  by  natural  iiflierir 
tance;  it  cannot  be  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  like 
an  outward  possession;  the  change  from  a  state  of 
nature  to  a  state  of  grace  having  to  be  effeoted  in 
every  individual,  and  in  every  age,  in  order  to  onr 
becoming  members  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church*  But 
as  the  "  Salutation"  will  speedily  be  in  tb«  hands  of 
Friends,  we  need  not  here  attempt  further  to  describe 
its  ccmtents.  Some  Friends  having  doubts  respecting 
the  document^  both  on  account  of  its  not  having 
originated  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as  of  the 


resnlt  ef  its  distribution,  it  waa  af^reed  to  defer  the 
fbrther  consideration  of  it  to  next  sitting;  though  to  an 
equal,  if  not  to  a  greater  number,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopt- 
ing the  ^'  Salutation,*'  and  issuing  it  in  its  own  name. 
One  or  two  individualB  were  afraid  of  its  being  sup- 
posed that  this  Yearly  Meeting,  by  this,  procedure, 
would  be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  embracing  in  re- 
ligious fellowship,  many  who  had  gone  gi«at  lengths  in 
deism,  even  to  the  denying  of  the  Lord  who  bought  them* 
The  objections  made  to  its  origin,  &C.,  were  very  hap- 
pily answered  by  a  Friend,  who  said,  that  in  most 
instances,  concerns  of  great  importance  took  their  rise 
in  the  mind,  it  might  be,  of  but  one  Friend,  but  when 
communicated  to  others,  were  speedily  sympathized 
in,  and  ultimately  carried  out.  So  that  while  the 
paper  which  had  been  read  originated  in  what  to 
some  seemed  au  undesirable  direction,  yet  this  in  no 
way  pi-evented  its  becoming  the  work  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  any  more  than  if  the  concern  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  document  had  taken  its  rise  in  that 
meeting. 

Another  Friend  observed  that  he  set  a  high  value 
upon  the  production,  as  the  testimony  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  to  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  as  professed  by  Friends;  and  for  its  af- 
fording a  satisfactory  test  whereby  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Friends,  could  judge  of  their  claim  to  that 
distinctive  appellation. 

In  relation,  moreover,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  sanc- 
tioning this  paper,  it  was  shown  by  a  Friend  to  be 
not  without  precedent;  adverting,  among  other  in- 
stances, to  that  of  the  well-known  treatise,  entitled 
^'A  Testimony  to  the  Authority  of  Christ  in  His 
Church,"  &c.,  which  had  a  similar  origin.  The  con- 
clusion come  to,  however,  was  as  above  stated,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  about  seven,  till  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  Lai^e  Committee  then  came  together,  agree- 
ably to  direction,  to  appoint  sub-committeea  to  take 
charge  of  prepaiing  replies  to  all  the  epistles  which 
had  been  read,  as  well  as  to  prepare  an  epistle  to 
Baltimore,  and,  if  way  should  open  for  it^  one  also  to 
Philadelphia. 

Seventh-day  monttn^,  eleven  o'doek. — Prsvioos  to 
entering  on  the  business,  supplication  was  ofiiBred; 
and  there  were  also  several  brief  communications 
from  Friends  in  the  ministry.  As  agreed  on.  last 
evening,  proceeded  to  read,  the  seoond  time,  the  ''Sa- 
lutation in  the  Love  of  Christ;"  and  great  satisfiMstion 
was  again  ez]»iessed  with  the  doeumaot,  tfaovgh  cer- 
tain expressions,  but  very  few  in  niimbee,  ware  dis- 
approved of;  it  was  therefore  snggeated  tiiat  i^  shonld 
be  referred,  fbr  revision,  to  the  Conimittee  on  the 
General  Epistle,  with  tire  vinw  of  meetuig'the  wishes 
of  sach  as  had  felt  nneaay,  but  directing  naid  Com'* 
mittee  to  acquaint  the  meeting  with  the.  altaralionB 
they  had  agreed  on.  The  discussion  was  »  piotmefeed, 
though  not  an  uninteresUng  one,  the  dii^  difficulty 
arising,  not  so  much  from  the  statements  of  the'  doea- 
ment  itself,  aa  from  the  danger  which  aoiBe  a|^ne- 
hended  likely  to  reanlt>  lA  oertam  qmurtn%  bm.  its 
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diculation,  owing  to  its  title  as  originally  produced ; 
and  considering  the  varied  and  discordant  character  of 
those  so  addressed,  some  were  unwilling  to  style  them 
"Dear  Frieuds."  A  Friend  here  quoted  the  text, 
"Be  yo  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers, for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness?  and  what  communion  hath  li^t 
with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an 
infidel  ?  and  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  €k>d 
Trith  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  " 
&c.  (2  Cor.  vi.  14). 

After  ill,  we  believe  the  prevailing  s^nse  of  the  meet- 
ing was  in  £ivour  of  the  retention  of  the  above  epithet, 
but  the  meeting  gave  way  to  the  two  or  three,  consider- 
ing that  the  ''Salutation"  itself  bore  throughout  suf- 
ficient internal  evidence  of  its  breathing  the  spirit  of 
love.  With  regard  also  to  the  original  title,  we  believe 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  more  in  fiivour  of  re- 
taining it  as  first  brought  in  than  of  having  it  altered. 
The  discussion  altogether  seemed,  however,  to  be 
conducted  so  much  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"  Salutation,'*  that  the  title  was  slightly  altered,  and 
now  reads  thus,  "A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ, 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  to  all 
who  bear  the  Name  of  Friends.'' 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  went  forth,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
Divine  favour  mercifully  bestowed. 

There  was  next  read  a  recent  epistle  addressed  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  a  similar  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  The  object  of  this  reading  of  it  was 
stated  to  be  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  Large  Com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  or  not  to  address  an 
epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  In 
the  epistle  which  was  read,  the  peculiar  position  of 
that  meeting  |in  reference  to  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  America,  was  very  pointedly  adverted  to,  and 
great  solicitude  expressed  on  behalf  of  Friends  in 
this  country  for  a  return  to  former  liarmony  and  fel- 
lowship. A  request  was  also  made  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  would  lay  this  epistle 
befox^  their  Yearly  Meeting  for  perusal  there.  So 
&r  as  the  information  possessed  by  one  of  the  oorrefr- 
pondents  went,  this  request  appealed  not  to  have 
been  complied  with.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  a 
Frieml  who  had  attended  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that^the  epistle  had  been  read  as  requested,  which 
was  satisfiictory. 

After  arranging  for  the  Large  Committee  to  come 
together  at  half-past  four,  and  the  Sub^Committee 
on  the  General  Epistle  when  the  first-named  should 
break  up,  the  meeting  adjourned  near  three  o'dodL  to 
ten  on  Second-day  morning. 

Seoentli-day  c5/iter»oon.— The  Large  Committee  as- 
sembled by  direction  at  half-past  four.  The  only 
business  before  it  was  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  send  an  epistle 
to  Philadelphia.  The  Friend  who  had  spoken  on  this 
matter  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  again  stated,  rather 
more  minutely  than  in  the  morning,  what  he  had 
witnessed  of  the  proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


Meeting;  which,  as  already  stated,  had  agreed  to 
suspend  all  epistolary  intcnreourse  for  'die  present 
year ;  and  had  appointed  the  representatives  from  its 
Quarterly  Meetings  a  committee,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration what  was  best  to  be  done  to  restore  harmony 
in  the  meeting,  and  make  report  next  year.  While 
there  appeared  to  have  been  quite  a  strong  feeling  in 
that  Yearly  Meeting  in  favour  of  i*eplying  to  our  last 
year's  epbtle,  there  was  an  equally  strong  aversion 
to  correspond  witii  the  body  in  Ohio,  having  Bffir- 
JAUiN  HoTLE  for  its  clerk;  so  that  this  course  of 
writing  replies  to  neither,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  conclusion  in  whioh  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  could  unite. 

There  was  but  little  difference  of  opinion  in  t^e 
committee  upon  the  question  now  before  ifi  the  re- 
dominating  judgment  being  in  favour  of  the  Yeariy 
Meeting  sending  no  epistle,  at  least  this  year.  Hiis 
conclusion  was  accordingly  minuted;  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  few  Friends  to  prepare, 
and  submit  to  a  future  sitting  of  the  committee,  such 
a  minute  as  might  be  suitable  to  eend  to  the  Yeariy 
Meeting  intimating  this  conclusion;  as  well  as  adapted 
for  entering  on  the  records  of  that  meeting,  and  for 
transmission,  if  thought  needful,  to  Philadelpliia 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  committee  then  adjourned  to 
such  time  as  €he  Yearly  Meeting  should  appoint. 
Thereafter,  the  Committee  on  the  General  Episfle 
had  a  sitting. 

Secoiidrday  morning^  5th  MorUh  25eA,  ten  o'doeL—l^D. 
answer  to  the  inquiry  at  the  sitting  on  Seventh-day 
forenoon,  and  usual  at  this  stage  of  the  business, 
whether  the  representatives  had  been  charged  with 
any  propositions,  it  appeared  that  Durham  -Quarterly 
Meeting  had  sent  one,  and  Gloucester  juid  Wilts 
another.  The  former  was  read  on  Seventh-day,  nea^ 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  the  eonaideration  e£  it 
postponed  till  to-day,  when  it  was  agam  read.  The 
proposition  stated,  that  Durham  Qnarteriy  Meetimg 
having  had  under  serious  oonsideration,  the  evxb 
arising  from  the  use  of  alcohoKc  liquors,  it  had  agreed 
to  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  issuing  of  some 
advice,  encouraging  Friends  to  the  exercise  of  a 
cheerful  self-denial,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
liquors,  and  more  urgently  dissuading  from  being 
concerned  in  their  manufacture  and -sale. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  engaged  the  entire 
sitting,  and  was  conducted  in  a  very  brotherly,  con- 
descending, and  forbearing  spirit.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Durham  supported  the  projwsition, 
very  calmly  and  judiciously.  As  may  be  inferred 
from  the  time  the  discussion  lasted,  a  great  number 
expressed  their  sentiments,  some  in  favour  of  the 
proposition,  and  some  on  the  other  side.  The  propo- 
sition was  most  effectively  sup)ported  by  several  pro- 
minent advocates  of  the  temperance  reformation)  as 
well  as  by  some  who  are  less  known.  These,  and 
many  others,  advocated  the  issuing  of  adviee  upon  the 
subject,  or  an  alteration  of  the  minute  in  tfce  Booki^f 
/2!i^c«,  by  substituting  "alcoholic  liquors,"  for  "di»- 
tUled  apirits,"  the  disuse  of  whidi  is  all  that  the  said 
minute  of  1835  recommends. 
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llie  friends  of  Dorham  Qaarterly  Meeting  were 
sapposed  to  hare  had  in  view  the  issuing  of  another 
minute,  or  that  the  foregoing  should  he  made  to  em- 
hrace  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  b j  a  great  number ;  not  because 
they  disapproved  of  the  object^  but  because  thej  were 
afraid  that  increased  legislation,  which  a  minute  of 
advice  conventionaUtf  amounted  to^  would  impede, 
rather  than  advance  what  the  proposition  had  in 
view.  The  temperance  reformation,  it  was  urged,  was 
satisfactorily  making  its  way  throughout  the  Society, 
and  hence  titiere  was  no  need  for  farther  advice. 

Richard  H.  Thoicab,  of  Baltimore,  explained  how 
far  the  discipline  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  in  America 
extended  in  this  matter,  and  it  appeared  to  be  more 
stringent  than  in  this  country.  He  spoke  briefly, 
and  decidedly,  in  support  of  the  proposition.  The 
meeting  was  evidently  pretty  equally  divided  on  the 
question ;  a  sort  of  middle  course  was  therefore  sug- 
gested, and  ultimately  minuted;  and  that  was  to  have 
a  paragraph  in  the  Greneral  Epistle,  expressive  of  the 
meeting^s  sympathy  with  the  temperance  reformation, 
and  of  its  desire  to  encourage  those  engaged,  from 
motives  of  Christian  love,  in  promoting  it  Having 
sat  about  four  hours,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Second-day  afternoon^  four  o^dock, — The  first  busi- 
ness at  this  sitting  was  to  read  the  other  proposition 
already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  from  Gloucester  and 
Wilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
one  from  Durham,  had  also  been  read  at  the  close  of 
a  previous  sitting.  The  object  of  this  proposition 
was  to  have  an  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  Society 
in  relation  to  marriage,  by  rescinding  the  twelfth  rule 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  oifint  cousins. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  took  up  nearly  as 
much  time  as  the  other  proposition.  One  of  the  re- 
presentatives from  Gloucester  and  Wilts  spoke  first, 
and  rather  briefly,  in  support  of  the  measure ;  he  was 
followed,  at  great  length,  by  another  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  same  quarter,  also  in  fiivour  of 
rule  twelfth  being  relaxed*  He  went  into  a  long  and 
elaborate  statement  to  show  the  impolicy  and  in- 
justice of  the  existing  enactment  of  the  discipline ; 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  early  minutes  and  ad- 
vices had  been  framed  under  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  had  been  confounded  with  the 
canon  law  of  the  Bom  an  Catholic  Church.  With 
this  intent  he  produced  and  read  an  epistle,  signed  by 
GaoRQB  Fox,  and  a  few  other  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  went  also  into  an  argument,  upon  the  absence  of 
all  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  any  such  pro- 
hibition as  our  discipline  enforced  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins. 

A  very  general  expression  of  sentiment  followed, 
great  numbers  approving  of  the  proposition ;  some  of 
them  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  the  second  repre- 
sentative, alluded  to  above,  that  Scripture  gave  no 
authority  for  legislating  in  the  direction  complained 
of;  and  as  these  marriages  were  not  forbidden  by  the 
civil  law,  it  was  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  our 
oivil  rights  for  the  discipline  of  our  Society  to  pro- 
hibit them* 


The  reseioding  of  the  rule  referred  to  was  not  advo- 
cated by  any  of  those  pleading  for  an  alteration  in 
practice,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  such  unions, 
whichaJmost  all  thought  most  undesirable— though  the 
said  representative  instanced  the  case  of  our  '*  beloved 
queen"  as  a  set-off  to  what  ht^  often  been  advanced 
against  a  connection  so  '^  near  of  kin**— but  chiefly, 
because  our  rules  ought  to  have  a  Scripture  hasiB, 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  denied  them. 

Beply,  at  considerable  length,  was  given  by  a  Friend 
to  the  foregoing  sentiments,  showing  that  the  mar- 
riage of  first  cousins  had  been  held  unlawful  by  the 
church  for  the  first  ^re  or  six  centuries;  b^t  the  ob- 
servations which  were  made  by  a  subsequent  speaker, 
were  those  which  appeared  to  produce  the  most  im- 
pression upon  the  meeting,  as  was  evinced  hy  many 
expressions  of  concurrence  with  his  views.  He  yna 
satisfied  that  it  was  under  the  direction  of  best 
wisdom,  that  our  early  Friends  had  been  led  to  in- 
clude ^Jlrst  cousins*^  among  those  intended  to  be  de- 
scribed by  Moses  as  '^near  of  kin;**  and  he  earnestly 
deprecated  the  proposed  rescinding  of  the  Society*8 
rule  in  the  case. 

As  an  argument  against  the  role  in  question,  the 
discordant  pmctice  of  different  Monthly  Meetings  was 
also  adduced;  while  some  attempted  to  show,  that 
disownment  was  not  an  imperative  step  by  meetings 
in  such  cases. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  pro- 
position, a  middle  course  was  also  concluded  oo, 
viz.,  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  till  next 
year. 

Some  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
next  read,  in  relation  to  a  matter  which  had  been 
referred  to  that  body  last  year — the  preparation  of  an 
addition  to  the  "  General  Advices'*  on  the  subject  of 
marriage;  al8ol>f  a  minute  on  the  same  subject  for 
transmission  to  Quarterly  and  other  meetings. 

A  number  of  Friends  deprecated  any  lengthening 
of  the  ''  General  Advices,**  the  force  and  beauty  of 
which  greatly  consisted  in  their  sententious  brevity 
and  universal  application. 

The  probabillEy  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Rules  cf  Dis- 
cipline being  soon  required,  it  was  thought  the  con- 
templated addition  might  be,  till  then,  postponed;  the 
meeting  therefore  agreed  to  refer  the  two  documents 
to  a  committee  in  order  to  the  preparation  of  a  suitable 
minute,  embracing,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  substance 
of  both.  A  few  Friends  were  therefore  named  for 
this  object,  which  was  considered  a  preferable  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  difficulty,  rather  than  sending  it 
to  the  Committee  of  Representatives. 

The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  audit 
the  Society's  Accounts  was  next  read,  together  with  a 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  It  was 
remitted  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  print  and 
circulate  these  documents  as  usual ;  and  a  collection, 
equal  in  amount  to  that  of  lost  year,  in  aid  of  the 
National  Stock,  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  several 
Quarterly  and  General  Meetings. 

During  the  course  of  this  sitting,  Thokas  Pitufiiret 
was  liberated  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting, 
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J08XPB  BowHTBBBand  Saitoxl  STUBOBftoooxopanyiiig 
liuiL    Adjourned  near  eight  o'clock. 

TMrtMi^  morning^  ten  o'^iKoel;.— Fully  an  honr 
elapsed  after  the  meeting  gathered  thia  momiiig,  be- 
fore the  baaiBeee  eonld  be  entered  iipOD|ireBi  so  many 
Frienda  being  engaged  in  the  miniatryy  and  otherwise 
retieying  their  minds  on  a  variety  of  topicsi 

A  minate  from  the  adjoomed  General  Meeting  of 
iickworth  School  was  thereafter  read,  introdneing  the 
annual  report  of  that  institution,  from  which  it  Kp- 
peared  that,  although  the  annual  snbeeriptions,  lega- 
cies, and^doaations,  had  been  mudi  as  usual  in  amount, 
yet  the  expenditure  had  exceeded  the  income  by  up- 
wards of  jMOOl  This  defideney  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways;-*the  Faim  had  been  less  productive 
than  ordinary,  owing  to  an  epidemic  among  cattle. 
The  price  of  provinons  had  also  been  very  high,  while 
the  amount  received  on  the  children's  account  had 
eomewhat  fallen  off.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  a 
liberal  snbeoription  should  be  made  in  the  different 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were  aljio  directed  to  a]>- 
p<^t  representatives  to  attend  the  General  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  Aekworth  on  the  let  of  7th  Month  next 
The  state  of  the  finances  occasioned  protracted  remark, 
and  many  suggestions  were  made  with  ike  view  of 
remedying  their  undesiFable  position;  among  other 
ways,  the  propriety  of  such  parents  as  are  of  ability 
paying  the  average  cost,  was  strongly  urged,  together 
with  ad vancing  the  ehaige,  espedaUy  on  the  terms  for 
the  first  dass,  J25  instead  of  £21^  as  at  present,  being 
proposed.  Though  the  minute  from  the  a4Joumed 
General  Meeting  submitted  this  subject  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  obtained,  in  oon- 
sequ^ce^  no  small  share  of  deliberation,  it  was  ul- 
timately referred  to  the  School  Committees  to  accede 
or  not^  as  they  thought  proper,  to  the  suggestums 
which  had  been  thrown  put. 

At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  seen  from,  a  re- 
ferenoe  to  our  report^  the  Yearly  Meeting  intrusted 
the  General  Meeting  of  Aekworth  School  with  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  parents  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  training.and  scriptural  iastruction  of  chil« 
dnn,  previous  to  their  being  sent  to  our  public  schools; 
a  draft  of  which  was  now  produced  and  read.  One 
or  tww  slight  aiteratbns  were  proposed,  but  not 
agreed  on;  and  the  document^  afler  the  expression  of 
much  satis&etion  with  its  contents,  was  adopted,  and 
agreed  to  be  printed,  to  be  circulated  among  thoso  to 
whom  it  is  aSdressed,  and  among  those  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education. 

Ck>ndeneed  reports  of  the  other  schools,  under  the 
care  of  Friends,  were  also  read,  and  were  minuted  as 
iatia&ctory.  As  all  these  reports  are  already,  or  to 
be  printed,  we  need  not  detsil  their  contents.  The 
low. average  cost  of  Brookfield  Agricultural  School,  in 
Ireland,  excited  some  remarki  it  being  little  more  than 
half  that  of  Aekworth  and  a  number  of  other  schools. 

After  the  sdiiool  reports  had  all  been  gooe  through, 
two  Friends^  connected  with  educational  establish- 
mentSy  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  our  various 
achook  were  never  in  a  itfore  satiflaotory  condition 
than  they  now  .are,  while  the  number  of  children 


under  tuition  in  them,  is  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  A  Friend,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  institution, 
gave  also  some  interesting  and  satiafiBu^tory  informa- 
tion respecting  the  <<  Flounders  Institute,"  stating  the 
kind  of  education  imparted  there,  and  that  almost 
«nUrely  gratuitous;  and,  further,  that  the  four  trua- 
tees,  JosBPH  BowNTBBx,  J08SPH  Fkabb,  Jambs  BacX- 
Housji^  and  JoHir  Pbabb,  were  each  open  to  receive 
applications  for  adnussion,  from  those  desirous  of  be- 
coming teachers,  in  commendation  of  which  office,  a 
Friend,  who  is  a  teacher,  had  previously  spoken  very 
forcibly.    Ac^oumed  at  two  o'clock. 

Th%rd-<ki^  aft&moon.^'Met  at  four  o'clock.  Pre^ 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  the  business,  Bichaid 
H.  Thomas  was  set  at  liberty  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Edwabd  Gbippkb  and  Josxph  Fsasb. 

The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  next  read, 
in  reference  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  then 
submitted  to  it  by  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  rel*- 
tion  to  marriage;  by  which  minute,  the  fiurther  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  poa^wned  to  the  meeting 
this  year.  It  was  almost  immediately  concluded,  to 
confide  such  renewed  consideration  of  it  to  the  Imig^ 
Committee^. 

Proceeded  with  reading  the  Beports  frt>m  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  connection  with  the  oversight 
of  our  youthful  memben,  and  others  in  profession 
with  Friends.  With  some  five  or  six  exceptions,  in 
which  a  merely  verbal  report  was  made,  there  were 
written  or  pinnted  statements  of  the  proceedings  frxmi 
the  different  Quarterly  Meetings,  in  furtherance  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  concern  in  this  matter.  Some 
of  these  documents  were  of  very  considerable  length, 
and  in  many  respects  interesting  and  satisfactory; 
although,  if  time  had  been  taken  to  discuss  them,  it 
would  have  been  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  alike 
acceptable. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  a  Friend  submitted 
a  proposition  for  the  disposal  of  the  reports,  and  the 
subject  to  which  they  referred — ^which  was,  for  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  to  depute  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London,  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  reports  might  be  compared  and  digested,  with  a 
view  to  some  future  united,  and  it  might  be,  uniform 
action.  This  view,  however,  was  not  favourably  en- 
tertained; but  it  was  thought  best  to  minute  the  re- 
ception of  the  documents,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  with  the  expression  of  the  interest  and  satis- 
faction which  the  meeting  had  felt,  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  so  much  care  and  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
Friends,  in  their  various  localities,  on  behalf  of  the 
youthful  members  of  our  Body,  and  of  those  profess- 
ing with  us,  but  not  in  membership,  and  earnestly 
commending  the  subject  to  the  continued  attention  of 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings, 

The  Friends  appointed  yesterday,  presented  a  parar 
graph,  which  they  had  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
temperance,  suitable  for  insertion  in  the  General 
Epistle,  which  paragri^h  was  read,  and,  with  little 
diasent,  approved.  Its  import  having  been  already 
stated,  we  need  not  farther  advert  to  it  here. 
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On  aooonnt  of  the  meetings  for  votvliip  to-mor- 
row' morning,  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The  liBiige  Committee  came  together  immediately 
on  the  rifling  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to 
take  into  renewed  consideration  the  {MX>poeition  frcMn 
York  Qaarterly  Meeting  in  regard  to  marriage,  which 
had  been  left  over  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
*  Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers 
were  neither  present  last  year  nor  this,  we  may  state, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  for  their  information,  that  the 
proposition  in  question  is  twofold :  its  object  being  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages, 
after  the  manner  of  Friends,  in  our  meetings,  in  cases 
where  only  one^  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society;  as  also  marriages  in  cases  where 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  is  in  membership, 
provided  such,  in  both  instances,  make  profession  with 
the  Society ;  and  on  whom  the  being  so  married,  is 
not  to  condTer  any  rights  of  membership. 

A  representative  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
again  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  formerly, 
in  support  of  the  proposition;  and  another  representa- 
tive, likewise,  against  it.  But  as  the  delivery  of  their 
sentiments  occupied  as  long  a  time  as  the  committee 
oould  then  devote  to  the  question,  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  the  further  discussion  of  it  to  a  subsequent  op- 
portunity, which  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  name. 

Fourihrday  mwming,  6C&  Jfanih,  27th, — Meetings 
for  worship  being  held  this  morning,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  stood  adjourned  to 

Four  o^dock  q/itemoan.^Immediately  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting,  Edwin  O.  Trieobllbs  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Women's 
Meeting.  His  concern  was  united  with,  and  Samukl 
Cash  and  Bichard  Cadburt  were  requested  to  ac- 
company him.  Isaac  Bobson,  under  conviction  of  a 
similar  duty,  stated  his  desire  to  go  along  with  Edwik 
0.  Trboellbb,  if  agreeable  to  him  and  to  the  meeting; 
when,,  both  assenting,  they  proceeded  accordingly. 

A  Friend  of  London^adverted  to  the  very  unequal 
division  of  Friends  among  the  different  meeting- 
houses for  worship  this  "forenoon,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  days,  when  similar  meetings  are  held,  during 
the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting;  some  being  over- 
crowded, and  others  almost  deserted. 

The  clerk  followed  in  the  same  strain,  mentioning 
what  had  been  told  him  by  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  that  as  many 
could  not  obtain  admission  as  would  have  filled 
the  Women's  Meeting;  and  he  suggested  whether  it 
would  not  be  well,  another  year,  to  arrange  for  meet- 
ings for  worship  being  held  in  both.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion  was  left,  no  more  such  meetings 
being  to  occur  at  this  time. 

The  committee  appointed  produced  the  draft  of  a 
minute  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which 
was  read  and  agreed  to.  It  is  to  be  printed  and  cii^ 
culated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Bead  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  re- 
f^nee  to  the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  now 
recognising  the  Meetings  for  Diacipline  at  Adelaide 


and  Hobart  Town.  While  aatisfikCtory  reasons  were 
assigned  for  the  proposed  recognition,  as  regards  the 
meetings  in  these  places,  it  was  obfeeted  to  by  a 
Friend,  who  had  been  in  Australia^  and  some  others^ 
on  the  ground  of  the  conftudon  which  would  thereby 
neceflsarily  be  created  by  so  partial  a  measure ;  thers 
being  other  similar  meetings  in  South  Australia, 
which,  as  was  demonstrated,  would  be  injnrionsly 
affected,  unless  they  were  also  included  in  this  re- 
cognition. 

After  connderable  eiqxression  d  opinion  on  the 
subject^  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  again  to  the  Mee^ 
ing  for  Sufferings,  to  correspond  with  all  the  four 
Disciplinary  Meetings  in  that  hemiaphers^  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  judgment  in  the  case,  and 
oooiaging  to  report  the  result  next  yev.    ^^«>«^ 

The  circumstances  of  Friends  at  Melbourne,  in 
ference  to  their  want  of  meeting-house  aeoommoda- 
tion,  were  Iwought  under  notice;  and  it  waa  staled 
thatthesom  of  £1000  would  be  required  to  enable 
them  to  provide  themselves  suitably  in  this  way,  £600 
of  which  they  were  ready  to  provide;  and  now  thai 
the  sum  required  waa  explicitly  stated— a  poi^t  pre- 
viously neglected  in  this  and  some  other  caaea — tho 
hope  was  expressed,  that  the  liberality  of  Frknds  m 
this  country  would  be  adequate  to  the  oecaaion;  it 
being  to  be  ren^embtted,  that  Friends  in  the  oolonisa 
had  made  no  claim  for  what  they  had  expended  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  are  members  of  Monlbix 
Meetings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Intimation  was  given  that  subscription  papen  for 
the  above,  and  other  objects,  were  laid  upon  the  table  in 
the  derk'soffice.  Adjoumedabont  halfopastsix  o*elock. 

l!1ie  Large  Committee  being  directed  then  to  re-as- 
semble, which  it  did,  and  proceeded  with  the  fhrther  dis- 
cnssionof thepropositionfh>m  York  Quarteriy  Meeting. 
After  spending  about  t  wohours  la  listening  to  very  oon- 
ilicting  opinions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  to  recommend  the  sdb- 
jeot  by  minute  to  the  &vourable  consideration  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  another  year.  That  there  was  quite 
a  preponderance  of  expression  in  &vour  of  the  prt^io- 
sition  being  adopted,  was  evident,  and  admitted ;  but 
it  was  considered  there  was  not  sufficient  unanimity 
to  justify  the  Committee  to  take  any  other  couise; 
for  while  one  party  made  it  abundantly  plain,  thai 
the  present  rule  of  our  disdpline  had  an  ii^uriouB 
operation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  was  ai^ped  by  others 
that  what  the  proposition  provided  was  not  a  right  nor 
an  adequate  remedy.  Those  who  were  anxious  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  proposition,  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied that  their  cause  had  made  decided  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  while  the  conviction  was  expreawd, 
that  the  discussion  which  the  subject  has  now  under- 
gone^ will  have  a  very  material  tendency  to  make 
disownments  for  marriages,  in  a  manner  oontmy  to 
our  rules,  less  frequent  than  they  have  been,  especially 
when  without  priestly  intervention,  and,  consequently, 
there  will  not  be  that  undesirable  discrepancy  in  the 
action  of  Monthly  Meetings,  which  a  gtndually  in- 
creasing difference  of  c{)inion  upon  this  quartioa 
among  them,  has  recently  produced* 
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At  the  Mime  time,  it  is  to  be  distmetly  borne  in 
mind,  thcU  nei^er  on  the  pari  of  tKe  Lar^  OommiUee, 
nor  on  thai  of  the  Tedrfy  Moetinffy  when  nAteqtientfy 
(he  report  of  the  eaid  committee  wu  preeentedy  woe  amy 
opinion  espreued  in  regard  to  the  dieciplinary  proceed' 
inge  ofMonthbf  Meetinge^  in  oaeee  of  marriage  celebrated 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rulee  of  the  Society, 

F^Vkrday  morning,  ten  ddoek, — ^Bead  minutes  of  tbe 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  including  report  of  its  com- 
mittee entmsted  with  corresponding  with  Friends  in 
foreign  parts.    The  chief  point  calling  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  was  the  proposal  of  that  com- 
mittee to  take  some  action  in  the  waj  of  a  closer  con- 
nection of  this  Tearjy  Meeting  with  Friends  in  Nor- 
way.   Boms'  Yetj  interssting  information  respecting 
them  was  read,  from  a  communication  of  Joseph 
BucKLST  to  the  Meeting  for  Stcfferings,  on  his  rettlm 
from  the  religious  visit  which  he  paid  last  summer  to* 
Friends  of  that  country.    Others  who  had  been  there, 
or  were  acquainted  with  them  through  a  different 
channel,  expressed  the  favourable  opinion  which  they 
entertained  for  those  professing  with  our  Society  in 
that  country.    It  was,  however,  proposed  that  the 
'  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  prepared  to  do  more  at  pi^ 
sent  than  refer  the  matter  again  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings;  encouraging  them  to  continue  their  corres- 
pondjance  for  another  year  with  these  friendly  people, 
in  the  persuasion  that  as  they  had  hitherto  been  so 
'  rightly  led  and  guided  without  interference  on  our 
part,  it  was  safer  fo  leave  them  a  little  longer,  at  least, 
without  the  proffered  connection.   It  was  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  was  not  fiir  distant,  when  the 
contemplated  recognition  might  be  advantageously 
consummated 

The  number  of  meetings  for  worship,  now  held  by 
Friends  in  Norway,  was  stated  to  be  thirteen,  and 
those  attending  them  amount  to  between  300  and  400. 
A  member  of  Stavanger  Meeting,  of  the  name  of 
Ebikb  Bsikrson,  was  introduced,  and  attended  seveval 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Teariy  Meeting. 

We  also  gathered  that  another  member  of  our  Society 
in  Norway,  is  now  a  prisoner  for  refusing  to  bear 
arms;  on  his  behalf  the  afore-mentioned  Rbier  Bbisb- 
80K  had  recently  had  an  interview  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  and  was  very  courteously  received. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Epistles,  on  the 
proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  "was  next 
read,,  recommending,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
favourable  consideration  of  that  proposition  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  its  assembling  next  year;  and  a 
minute  to  thit  effect  was  accordingly  made. 

' '  On  this,  as  well  as  a  previous  occasion,  when  the 
subject  of  miarriage  was  under  notice,  several  Friends 
specially  directed  attention  to  the  fkct,  of  there  being 
so  lat^  a  number  of  our  members  unmarried ;  owing 
it  was  believed,  to  many  having  unduly  postponed  the 
forming  of  a  matrimonial  connection,  because  probably 
not  in  circumstanoes  to  begin  housekeeping  in  so  high  a 
style, aa  that  of  their  parents.  Such  a  state  of  matters 
was  pronounced  a  very  undesirable  one,  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  usefulness 
of  individuals. 


Another  minute  of  the  Meeting  lor  Sufferings  was 
brought  forward,  accompanied  by  an  address  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  professing  Christiana  in  their  inter- 
course with  uncivilized  nations.  Much  unity  was 
expressed  with  the  excellent  sentiments  which  the 
document  inculcated,  but  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
was  held  to  be  very  doubtful  The  meeting,  there- 
fore, oonehided  to  commit  it  veri)ally  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  leaving  that  meeting  the  discretion  to 
deal  with  it  as  may  be  thought  best 

Next  came  the  Report  of  the  Conference  upon 
the  Constitution  and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, containing  a  series  of  suggestions,  seven  in 
number,  intended  to  enlarge  the  constituency  and 
promote  the  efficiency  of  that  Meeting.  These  sug- 
gestions or  propositions,  after  some  deliberation  and 
slight  amendment,  were  accepted ;  and  a  small  com- 
mittee was  intrusted  with  the  preparing  of  them  for 
the  press,  with  a  view  to  their  being  circulated  in 
the  usual  way.    Adjourned  at  two  o'clock. 

Ftfthrday,  afternoon^  four  o^docL — ^The  business  of 
the  sitting  was  of  a  more  varied  character  than  some 
of  the  preceding.  There  was  first  read  a  minute  of 
last  Yearly  Meeting  in  reference  to  Kent  Quarterly 
Meeting,  together  with  a-  report  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  assist  that  meeting,  stating  their  having 
three  times  attended  it,  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  continue  on  the  appointment  The  report  was 
deemed  very  satisfiuitory,  and  the  committee  were  con- 
tinued acccnrdtngly.    . 

Certain  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings were  afterwards  rdad,  embracing  a  report  rela- 
tive to  the  Negro  and  Aborigines  Fund,  the  amount 
collected  since  last  Yearly  Meeting  exceeding  j^2fi00. 
The  expenditure  had  extended  to  about  <£600,  leaving 
a  balance  in  hand  of  J1900,  with  the  prospect  of  ad- 
ditional subscriptions  to  be  received. 

The  foregoing  minutes  also  embraced  the  report  of 
the  Book  and  Printing  Committee,  detailing  the 
transactions  of  the  past  yeav  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  on  the  General  Epistle,  which  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  -document^ 
entitled  ^  A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ,"  &c., 
having  attended  to  their  appointment^  a  member  of  it 
proceeded  to  specify  the  alterations  which  had  ap- 
peared desinible  to  the  oommittee.  In  the  title,  the 
word  ''Address"  was  to  be  substituted  for  *'Saluta- 
tion,**  together  witli  a  few  other  alterations,  for  the 
most  part  merely  verbal;  but  the  dauger  of  opening 
up  a  discussion,  on  pointe  already  settled,  becoming 
apparent,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  so  trivial  a 
matter,  as  the  mere  change  of  one  word  for  another  of 
similar  import^  to  the  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
erings ;  who  were  authoriced  to  print,  and  circulate 
the  address  among  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

During  the  course  of  this  sitting,  Bichard  H. 
Thokas,  of  Baltimore,  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
concern  which  he  felt  had  been  laid  upon  him  to 
have  a  meeting  with  the  youth.  It  was  arranged  for 
to-morrow  (Sixth^ay)  night  at  six  o'clock,  and  inti- 
mation of  this  arrangement  was  sent  to  the  Women^s 
Yearly  Meeting.    Adjourned  at  half-past  six. 
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The  Large  Committee  soon  after  met,  for  the  par- 
poae  of  jndging  of  the  epistles  prepared  m  replj  \o 
those  received  from  Friends  in  Irdand,  and  on  ibe 
continent  of  America. 

Sixth-day  morning^  eleven  o^dod. — A  considerable 
part  of  this  sitting  was  occnpied  chiefly  by  Friends  in 
the  ministry,  and  by  some  others,  all  previous  to  the 
regular  business.  Jacob  Qrbbit  expressed  a  concern 
to  visit  the  Womens'  Meeting,  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  proceed,  Samuel  Marshall  and  Bbvjamin  Gbxtbb 
aeoompanying  him. 

In  this  interval,  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  as 
this  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  answera  tothequeries, 
came  unexpectedly,  but,  it  is  hoped,  not  unprofitably, 
again  under  review.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  when  this  subject  was  specially  before  themeeting, 
an  expectation  was  held  out  of  an  opportunity  being 
afforded,  probably  in  the  Large  Committee,  for  a  free 
expression  of  sentiment  upon  the  latter  clause  of  the 
fourth  query.  It  was  subsequently  found,  however, 
that  in  order  to  get  through  the  business  this  even- 
ing, the  opportunity  anticipated  for  this  purpose  could 
not  be  obtained  this  year.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this 
disappointment  which  led  a  Friend  to  remark,  that 
while  so  much  consideration  had  been  claimed,  and  it 
might  be  rightly,  for  what  might  be  termed  our/oivt^ 
policy,  he  thought  it  of  more  importance  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  Society  cU  home  should  receive  an  equal, 
if  not  a  larger  riiare  of  attention.  For  although,  as 
had  been  remarked,  the  Friend  who  took  the  lead  in 
this  anticipated  conference  was  absent,  yet  there  were 
many  others  here  who  knew  what  were  his  views, 
and  who  Sjrmpathized,  like  him,  with  that  large  and 
growing  portion  of  our  younger  members  who,  with 
the  increased  light  of  the  present  day,  felt  the  require- 
ments of  our  discipline  to  be  an  infringement  of  their 
Christian  liberty;  because  of  what  appeared  to  them, 
the  erroneous  acceptation  of  the  words  in  the  query 
referred  to,  whereby  plainneUf  or  simplicity  of  ap- 
parel, was  mistaken  for  peculiarity. 

Another  Friend  followed,  who,  while  he  was  not 
averse  to  such  an  interchange  of  opinion  as  that  which 
a  previous  speaker  thought  so  desirable,  turned  his 
observations  in  another  direction ;  and,  if  we  nnder- 
stood  him  aright,  alluded  to  tlie  influence  which  the 
worldly  position  of  Friends  exerted  in  respect  to  our 
growth  in  grace.  In  looking  at  the  past  histoiy  and 
present  state  of  our  religious  Society,  it  -seemed  to 
him  that  a  material  change  of  position  had  taken 
place  in  regard  to  Friends  generally,  compared  with 
that  occupied  by  our  early  IVtends,  among  whom,  as 
was  said  of  the  primitive  believers,  ^Not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
were  called  f  but  of  late  years  there  had  been  not  a 
few  who  had  amassed,  and  were  in  course  of  amass- 
ing, to  themselves  great  wealth ;  this,  united  with  the 
support  which  many  of  them  gave  to  the  benevolent 
undertakings  of  the  age,  procured  them  the  applause 
of  the  world,  which  was  by  no  means  a  favourable 
soil  for  either  the  preservation  or  growth  of  our  pe- 
culiar religions  profession.  &c. 

The  Beportof  the  Conference  on  the  Constitutionand 


Pniiesof  the  M)eetRigfor  Sofbringswasagain  brought 
in,  as  revised  l^  the  committee  appointed  to  attend 
to  that  serviceu  The  docnment»  with  some  slight  al- 
terations, was  aooepted  hy  the  Yearly  Meetiflg,  and 
committed  to  the  caie  of  the  Meeting  for  Snflhrings, 
for  printing  and  distribution.  This  was  followed  by 
the  reading  of  the  CfNatles  addressed  to  Friends  in 
Ireland  and  America.  The  Large  Committee  having, 
as  already  stated,  decided  that  no  epistle  should  be 
sfmt  to  Philadelphia,  now  presented  a  minute  for  the 
^option  of  the  meetings  and  suitable  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  correspondei^  of  that  Teariy  Meeting, 
along  with  the  other  documents  usually  sent  at  this 
time,  which  minate,  the  meeting  agreed  to  adopt. 

The  document^  entitled  "A  Salutation  in  the  Love 
of  Christy"  &a,  not  being  referred  to  in  all  the  epbUes 
to  the  American  Teariy  Meetings,  a  paragraph  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared  to  accompany  that  paper. 

In  the  epistle  to  Ohio,  there  is  an  expression  oi 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  no  disciplinary  action  had 
been  taken  in  that  Yearly  Meeting,  against  the  other 
body  of  Friends,  represented  by  BsBnjavik  Hotlb;  and 
those  with  whom  we  are  in  correspondence,  are  advised 
to  cherish  such  a  disposition,  and  to  pursue  such  a 
line  of  conduct,  as  would  tend  to  draw  towards  them 
those  with  whom  they  had  so  long  formerly  been  in 
connection  and  fellowship. 

Tlie  hour  of  the  Youth's  Meeting  was  altered  from 
six  to  half-post  six,  and  an  adjournment  took  plan  > 
till  five  o'clock ;  the  Committee  on  Epistles  being  to  [ 
meet  in  the  interim,  to  dispose  of  the  Qeneral  Epistle. 

Sixth-day  evening,  five  o'clock, — The  business  of 
this  sitting  was  confined  to  the  reading  of  the  Gene- 
ral Epistle;  one  ministering  Friend  preceding,  and 
another  following  it,  with  some  impressive  obsors-  I 
tions.    The  Epistle  being  approved  of,  its  adoptioo  1 1 
was  minuted,  together  with  the  expresnon  of  thank-  :  j 
fulness  for  the  loving-kindness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  ' 
which  had  been  extended  to  the  meeting  frt>m  one 
season  to  another,  and  for  the  help  graciously  afforded   , 
in  conductin^p  the  business  which  had  come  before  it 
at  this  time;  the  clerk  verbally  adding  this  apostolic    | 
language,  ''Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  yoo,  in  eveiy 
good  word  and  work ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen." 

After  a  pause  of  much  solemnity,  the  meeting 
separated. 

MEETING  OF  MINISTEIIS  AND  ELDERS. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  body,  after  a 
satisfactory  report  from  the  Committee  of  Elders,  re* 
specting  the  Meetings  for  Worship,  held  in  and  about 
London  during  the  course  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
much  suitable  counsel  was  imparted  in  the  flowing 
of  brotherly  love  and  concord,  on  the  nature  of  true 
gospel  ministry ;  and  also  the  duty  of  elders  in  rela- 
tion to  the  giving  of  advice  where  needfuL 

A  certificate,  sympathizing  with  our  dear  friend, 
BoBBBT  LmneET,  in  respect  to  the  arduous  service 
which  he  has  in  prospect,  and  commending  him  to  the 
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kind  attention  of  Friends,  and  others  not  in  religions 
profession  with  us,  was  produced  and  carefully  re- 
vised. The  alterations  were  few,  and  it  was  issued 
in  the  fresh  feeling  of  unity  with  the  ooneem.  Al- 
though the  meeting  sat  nearly  three  hours,  it  was 
considered  a  favoured  time,  no  restriction  in  the 
exercise  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  freedom,  as  regards 
religious  service,  being  felt,  whilst  the  right  bounds  of 
this  freedcmi  appeared  to  be  carefully  observed.  A 
suitable  minute  closed  the  proceedings. 


WOMEN'S  YEARLY  MEETING,  1857. 

Fourth-day  morning ,  20th  of  5th  Month, — After  the  open- 
ing minute  was  read  a  Friend  was  engaged  in  prayer,  that 
amidst  all  our  weakness,  transgremions,  and  shortcomings, 
the  Lord  would  gather  us  a  living  people  unto  Himself, 
and  bring  us  from  all  the  barren  mountains  and  desolata 
places  of  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  to  show  forth  His 
praise,  and  exalt  His  power,  and  that  He  would  be  our 
righteousness  and  strength  at  this  solemn  time.  The  names 
of  the  representatives  were  called  over,  and  were  all  present 
except  seven.  The  queries  were  proceeded  with  at  this 
time,  as  far  as  Durham;  and  certificates  respecting  our 
American  friends,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Men  s 
Meeting,  were  read. 

The  chief  exceptions  in  the  answers  were  relative  to  non* 
attendance  of  meetings  except  on  Frist-day  morning,  ^. 
A  Friend  remarked,  that  possibly  some  Friends  from  age 
or  infirmity  might  not  be  able  to  attend  meetmgs,  though 
undoubtedly  our  heavenly  Father  had  the  first  claim  on 
our  health  and  strength.  Another  noticed  the  omission  of 
the  word  "all,"  in  allusion  to  Friends  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  thought  the  answer  was  veiy  low  from  Cornwall. 
A  third  said,  she  did  not  see  how  Friends  could  say  "all 
Friends,"  it  was  an  answer  which  scarcely  could  be  given 
without  such  information  was  obtained  from  each  indivi- 
dual member.  The  first  part  of  the  query,  it  was  next  ob- 
served, fully  conveyed  caution,  and  the  word  "all"  might 
safely  be  used.  A  Friend  also  alluded  to  the  truthful  and 
honest  reply  to  another  query,  which  acknowledged  that 
Friends  w^ere  "sensible  of  their  deficiences;*'  and  she  be- 
lieved that  however  we  may  mourn  over  our  past  errors,  if 
we  see  and  confess  them,  help  will  mercifully  be  extended 
to  avoid  them.  SusAV  Howlakd  said,  she  had  felt  it  a 
privilege  thus  to  mingle  with  us  in  sweet  and  holy  fellow- 
ship of  spirit;  she  believed  she  might  say,  in  silent  prayer. 
Might  the  language  of  our  hearts  be — "  O  send  out  Thy 
light  and  Thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me,  let  them  bring  me 
unto  Thy  holy  hill  and  to  Thy  tabernacles"— so  should  we 
increasingly  find  access  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  ever- 
lasting strength,  and  in  whom  all  life  and  fulness  dwell, 
and  in  silence— pure  heavenly  silence — draw  near  to  His 
holy  temple.  In  our  utter  self-abasement  how  would  He 
be  exalted  as  over  all,  and  blessed  for  eveimore.  So  should 
we  partake  indeed  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  and  never 
hunger  or  thrist  again. 

A  Friend  alluded  to  that  comfort,  wherewith  the  Lord*s 
servants  are  comforted,  and  enabled  to  comfort  others — 
they  realise  that  tley  have  been  with  Jesus.  A  Friend 
spoke  a  considerable  time  in  prayer,  and  in  praise.  While 
we  deeply  feel  our  stripped  condition,  yet  we  can  rejoice 
that  we  are  signally  blessed  in  those  who  remain,  and  asked 
that  more  labourers  might  be  sent  into  their  Ix>rd*s  harvest- 
field.  Another  Friend  said,  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 


meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  The  kingdom  of  Christ, 
like  the  "little  leaven,"  or  "mustard  seed,  "is  diffusive  and 
progresidve.  Without  we  are  bom  again  we  cannot  see 
thb  kingdom.  Oh  that  it  may  be  established  in  every 
heart,  and  that  Jesus  might  reign  and  govern  there. 

The  representatives,  and  any  Friend  who  inclined,  then 
withdrew  to  form  a  committee  to  nominate  a  clerk  and  as- 
sistants for  the  ftiture  sittings,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Second    ntthff,    Fonrth'day   afternoon,  •—  Ejlthsrikb 
Backhoubb  was  appointed  Clerk,  and  Ebtrbb  Sexbohv, 
LuoT  6.  MouKSET,  and  liouisji  E.  Gilkbs,  to  assist  in 
reading,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  meeting.    The 
answers  to  the  queries  were  finished.    An  epistle  from  Ire- 
land was  read,  and  a  testimony  from  Hitchin,  for  Phbbb 
Allkk,  a  minister,  deceased.    A  Friend  repeated  the  words, 
'*  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  &c.    In  allu- 
sion to  this  beloved  Friend,  her  early  dedication  to  her 
Saviour  was  spoken  of,  by  a  Friend  who  stated  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  first  spoke  as  a  minister,  and 
she  felt  a  desire  that  others  might  endeavour  to  follow  her 
as  she  followed  Christ.     Adverting  to  some  swe^t  sentences 
in  the  testimony,  a  Friend  repeated  the  words  in  reference 
to  tM,  "Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in 
my  holy  mountain ;  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly, 
gather  the  people,  sanctify  the  congregation,  &c.   Fear  notl 
be  glad  and  ixjoice,  for  the  Lord  will  do  great  things. 
Be  glad  then,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  r^oiqe  in  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  you;  and  His 
people  shall  never  be  ashamed,  He  is  gracious  and  merciful^ 
slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness."    He  will  not  forsake 
his  little  ones  who  depend  on  Him,  and  seek  Him  with  the 
whole  heart.    The  Lord  is  nigh  to  those  who  hope  in  His 
mercy, \o  preserve  them  alive  in  famine,  and  keep  them 
from  the  evil  of  the  world.     Susan  Howulnd  desired  that 
we  might  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
believing  that  in  silently  waiting  upon  God  we  should  ex* 
perience  the  teaching  of  the  best  of  teachers,  who  would 
teach  as  never  man  taught,  and  open  rivers  of  water  in  diy 
places,  and  fountains  as  in  the  wilderness.    She  had  been 
deeply  exercised  in  spirit,  that  we  might  really  receive 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  so  walk  in  Him  that  his  love 
might  unite  us  when  met  together  in  his  name ;  and  that 
his  Grace  which  is  promised  to  all,  and  known  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  might  not  be  received  in  vain;  and  that  in  watch- 
fulness unto  prayer  we  might  grow  in  its  renovating,  re- 
deeming, power.     She  also  desired  that  we  might  diligently 
search  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  so  live  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  Christ,  as  to  witness  his  Spirit  to  dwell  in  us. 
Soon  afW,  this  sitting  adjourned  to  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
the  next  morning. 

Third  Sitting, — Fifth-day  morning.— After  we  had  met, 
a  Friend  quoted  the  Saviour^s  words,  "That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,"  alluding  to  the  hallowed  friendship 
of  believers  in  Jesus.  If  we  have  not  Hit  spirit,  who  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men — though  the  Holy  One  of  God 
— we  are  none  of  Hit— He  made  Himself  of  no  reputation, 
took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obe* 
dient  nnto  death/**  but  0  how  different  to  the  death  of  those 
whose  portion  is  in  this  life.  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death, 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."  She  longed 
that  we  might  fully  know  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness — ^being  redeemed  by  Jesus  from  sin,  and 
being  led  by  His  spirit.  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
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of  Jesus  Ohiist  his  Son  olesnseth  lu  from  all  sin."  0  may 
tins  most  precious  blood  fully  sanctify  and  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of  sin,  that  we  may  even  in 
this  world  of  tribulation  and  discipHue,  participate  in  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  She  believed  there 
were  those  present  who  would  not  only  be  prepared  to  cele- 
brate their  Saviour's  praise  in  the  world  to  come,  but  to  de- 
clare His  name  and  tell  of  His  glory  in  the  ''great  congre- 
gation" on  earth. 

Epistles  from  New  England,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio  were 
read.  A  minute  was  read  respecting  Hakkah  Frank,  a 
minister  deceased.  The  testimony  of  Elizabkth  Pbidkattx 
from  Plymouth  was  also  read.  Afterwards,  a  Friend  said 
she  very  much  desired  the  preservation  of  her  dear  young 
friends  in  the  path  of  peace  and  holiness,  and  wished  to  leave 
with  them  these  few  lines: — 

"  With  prayer  the  evening  close — ^the  day  begin; 
For  Heaven's  best  supper  is  repose  from  sin.* 

A  Friend  also  spoke  of  the  simplicity  of  this  dear  Friend 
(E.  p.),  as  a  striking  feature  in  her  character. 

A  Friend  in  the  ministry  mentioned  her  belief  that  it  was 
required  of  her  to  visit  the  Men's  meeting.  The  clerk  said 
that  whilst  she  felt  much  sympathy  and  unity  with  our  dear 
fnend,  we  must  feel  how  very  closely  our  friends  in  that 
Meeting  are  engaged  at  tit  is  time,  and  she  doubted  whether 
it  was  right  to  liberate  our  beloved  friend.  (A  note  here 
came  in  proposing  a  visit  from  a  brother,  under  a  religious 
concern,  if  the  present  were  a  suitable  time,  when  an  answer 
was  sent  in  the  affirmative.)  A  Friend  queried  whether 
this  Meeting  was  prepared  to  take  this  burden  from  our 
beloved  sister  in  case  it  was  not  considered  best  for  her 
to  yield  to  her  impression  of  duty.  Another  said  that  whilst 
she  could  not  say  this  Meeting  would  be  prepared  ^o  do  so, 
she  believed  it  might  be  well  to  wait  till  after  the  proposed 
visit  from  men  Friends,  and  if  it  still  seemed  to  be  required 
of  our  beloved  friend  to  visit  their  meeting,  then  she  be- 
lieved it  would  be  well  for  her  to  go.  The  Friend  herself 
then  said  that  she  felt  satisfied  it  should  rest  so. 

Isaac  Shabp,  accompanied  by  Peter  Bedford  and  John 
Allen,  then  came  into  our  Meeting.  I,  Sharp  said 
he  believed  many  present  were  met  together  to.  wrestle  for 
the  blessing  from  the  Lord;  and  whilst  he  came  amongst  us 
under  the  constraining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  how  did 
he  desire  that  we  might  prefer  His  service  and  truth  more 
than  the  love  of  this  world,  its  passing  glories,  its  false 
honours,  and  fleeting  enjoyments.  It  may  be  a  critical 
period  with  some,  in  which  they  must  choose  whom  they 
will  serve,  and  are  required  to  give  the  whole  heart  to  the 
Lord ;  might  such  be  strengthened  to  bind  the  sacrifice  as 
with  cords  to  His  holy  altar.  There  were  mothers  present 
who  knew  what  it  was  to  pray  in  secret  and  yearn  in  spirit 
over  the  little  ones  committetl  to  their  tenderest  love.  He 
longed  that  these  might  plead  boldly  before  the  mercy  seat. 
Their  petitions  are  not  in  vain.  He  longed  for  their  en- 
couragement and  comfort.  "  My  peace,"  says  the  holy  Re- 
deemer, "  I  give  unto  you,"  and  truly  we  cannot  ask  or  de- 
sire more  than  this,  from  Him  who  can  supply  all  our  need, 
for  our  beloved  ones  or  ourselves.  May  the  hearts  of  none 
sink  or  fail,  because  of  the  tribulations  and  sorrows  which 
abound.  Let  the  silent  heart-felt  prayer  arise,  in  every  ex- 
tremity— "Lord,  increase  our  faith"— our  faith  in  Thee,  and 
He  will  arise  and  prove  Hhnself  to  be  our  strength,  and  our 
deliverer  in  every  needful  time.  How  solemn  is  the  queiy 
— "  "What  can  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  What 
is  the  life  of  the  frail  tenement,  compared  to  the  immortal 
never-dying  soul?    He  longed  that  we  might  each  feel  the 


immense  value  of  setting  our  affections  on  things  above,  and 
a  preparation  for  the  moment  when  we  must'pass  into  eter- 
nity, and  appear  beforo  the  judgment-seat  of  Chxist.  And 
0,  who  can  describe  the  spiritual  death  of  those  who  have 
indeed  been  baptised  in  GDirist  for  those  who  remam  dead 
in  tiespasses  and  sins !— who  have  long  pleaded !  spare  thy 
people  O  Lord,  and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  lepraeeh.  But 
help  is  laid  on  one  who  is  mighty,  mid  there  is  one  whoerer 
maketh  intercession  for  those  who  wander  from  the  true 
fold,  and  who  are  ready  to  perish.  The  gate  may  be  very 
strait  and  the  way  narrow,  but  it  will  ever  prove  to  be  tbe 
path  of  blessedness;  and  though  it  may  seem  beset  with  donbta, 
and  fears,  and  perplexities,  wrestle  amidst  all  for  the  bless- 
ing; you  will  not  seek  in  vain — "The  Lord  will  hear  thee  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  send  help  from  His  sanctiuuy,  and 
strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion."  He  longed  that  every  family 
might  be  as  a  little  churoh,  "having  light  in  their  dwetlngB" 
which  would  illumine  all  around  them,  and  that  pore  in- 
cense, whole  burnt  offerings  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
Jehovah,  with  a  perfect  heart,  acceptable  to  him  thpoogh 
Jesus  Christ.  After  solemn  prayer  that  we  might  aQ  meet 
to  oelebrate  the  praise  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  in  the 
Courts  above,  where  no  sin  or  defilement  can  enter,  oor 
friends  left. 

A  Friend  said  she  had  felt  much  sjrmpathy  with  oar  6eu 
fnend  who  had  laid  her  concern  before  us,  to  visit  the  Men's 
meeting,  and  wished  to  revive  this  prophetic  laugoage,  be- 
lieving that  prayer  will  prevail  for  others  when  the  way  is 
closed  for  any  further  relief  on  their  aux^ount.  "For  Zion'i 
sake  I  w^ill  not  rest,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  hold 
my  peace,  till  her  salvation  goeth  forth  as  brightness,"  Ac. 
Prai^  always,  and  in  every  thing  give  thanks !  0  that  ve 
could  maintain  this  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise.  Another 
Friend  said  she  believed  that  the  submission  of  our  dear 
friend  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  chureh.  0  that 
we  might  learn  more  and  more  to  bear  one  another*B  bardemi, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  effectual  fervent  pnyer 
still  avMleth  much.  Another  Friend  desired  we  might  know 
more  of  inward  communion  with  God,  of  retirement  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  of  being  alone  with  Jesus.  How  utteriy 
opposed  is  this  dedication  to  the  Lord,  and  mngleneas  of 
heart  to  His  glory,  to  worldly  mindedness  or  advantage.  She 
affectionately  entreated  her  dear  friends  to  consider  whether 
the  love  of  the  world  is  not  taking  the  place  of  this  love  of 
Christ  who  died  that  He  might  bring  us  to  Godt  ^f^ 
return  are  we  making  for  this  all-snfficient,  ever  abiding 
lovet  Might  a  thankful  sense  of  our  daily  renewed  mercies 
fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  praise,  and  animate  ns 
forward  with  faith  and  love  in  the  Christian  race.  He  who 
knows  every  thought,  and  conflict,  and  sorrow,  has  dedared 
that  if  in  this  world  we  have  tribulation,  yet  in  Him  the 
weary  and  oppressed  shall  have  rest  and  peace. 

A  little  circumstance  in  allusion  to  the  dear  Friend  whose 
testimony  we  hist  heard  (£.  Pbidsaux),  was  adverted  to  by  a 
Friend,  which,  she  thought,  might  interest  those  now 
assembled.  When  on  a  visit  to  her  last  year,  she  spoke  of 
the  then  approaching  Yearly  Meeting  and  remarked,  "I* 
seems  as  if  we  need  not  look  for  toords  at  such  times  as  these;" 
and  truly,  if  we  sought  the  Lord  in  silence  on  other  occa- 
sions, we  should  know  more  of  His  life-giving  presenoe. 
Even  before  and  after  our  meals,  how  would  this  dlence  be 
blessed.  Another  Friend,  in  reference  to  H.  Fblakk's  testi- 
mony said — sweet  was  the  remembrance  of  her  past  life* 
The  kind  look,  the  word  of  encouragement,  the  sweet  flwiile 
of  approval  and  love  seemed  always  ready — ^bow  wiOing  on 
all  occasions  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  help  them  in  every 
good  word  and  work !    What  a  true  fnend  she  was  to  the 
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momner  and  affiatod^  ber  gentlenew,  her  lytnpatliy,  and 
loring  atUntioii  to  the  peer  and^  the  aolitary  were  compiea* 
oas,  and  she  was  erer  prompt  in  pcmimg  in  the  oil  and  the 
balm  into  the  hearts  of  the  wounded  and  desolate.  Now 
she  seems  to  invite  others,  to  uige  them  to  '*go  and  do  like- 
wise/' remembering  the  higher  example  of  a  perfect  Saviour, 
who  declared  the  "cup  of  oold  water  shall  not  lose  its  re- 
ward.'* A.  Friend  spoke  of  the  progressive  attaimnents  in 
Christian  experience,  going  on  from  strength  to  strength ; 
one  degree  of  faith  aud  obedience  would  lead  to  another,  and 
as  obedience  followed  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  will-^-faith 
and  direction  would  be  meroifhlly  granted,  whilst  our  dis- 
obedience to  manifested  duty  would  certainly  ever  bring 
weakness,  and  future  guidance  would  be  withheld.  O  that 
we  might  ever  attend  to  the  good  Shepherd's  voice,  following 
tokere  and  cu  H«  leads  us.  Soon  after  the  meetiog  adjourned 
till  four  to-morrow  afternoon.  A  large  Committee  was  held 
at  four  this  afternoon. 

The  Meetings  for  worsliip  were  open  as  usual,  on  Sixth- 
day  morning. 

Fourth  Sitting,  6th  day  afternoon, — ^The  summary  of  the 
answers  to  the  queries  was  read,  and  epistles  fh>m  Indiana 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  A  Friend  in  the  ministry  spoke 
for  some  time  on  the  words — "That  He  might  purify  unto 
Himself  a  peculiar  people^  zeldous  of  good  works ;"  and  on 
onr  abiding  in  Christ,  the  trae  and  living  vine.  A  Friend 
also  alluded  to  music:  ''They  chant  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  music;  but 
are  not  grieved  for  the  afllictions  of  Joseph."  Another 
Friend  said,  she  believed  one  cause  for  the  non-attendance 
of  our  meetings  was,  because  some  preferred  g^ing  to  other 
places  of  worship  on  First-day,  besides  going  to  meeting. 
The  words — "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gileadf  is  there  no  phy- 
sician there?"  were  quoted  by  a  Friend,  who  believed,  that 
if  we  oome  t6  the  Great  Physician  for  health  and  cure,  we 
should  know  Him  to  be  the  Lord  who  bindeth  up  the  broken 
in  heart,  and  healeth  the  wounded  and  &int  spirit,  causing 
it  to  rejoice  in  Him.  And  that  as  we  endeavoured,  in  our 
little  silent  meetings,  to  worship  Him,  He  would  arise  with 
healing  on  His  wings,  and  reveal  to  us  abundance  of  life 
and  peace.  We  should  tmly  experience  Him  to  be  our 
High  Priest  for  ever — not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

Those  who  are  not  "parents  or  heads  of  families,"  and 
yet  beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  were  addressed  by  a  Friend, 
in  reference  to  the  Fourth  Query.  Long  she  pleaded  wiUi 
them  to  prefer  the  straight  gate— the  narrow  way — as  often 
opening  up  paths  of  usefulness,  of  real  Christian  enjoyment 
and  true  heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  could  ^hever  be  found 
in  any  other  path  of  action  or  sphere  of  duty  that  is  en- 
tangled with  the  worid.  There  are  no  joys  like  the  joys  of 
God's  salvation ;  and  in  His  exalted  service  is  abounding 
peace,  and  glory,  and  blessedness.  "We  are  not  onr  own, 
we  are  bought  with  a  price,"  and  "called  to  glory  and 
virtue  I  '*  She  greatly  desired  that  our  wills  might  become 
subjected  to  the  will  of  Gk>d.  Another  Friend  repeating 
the  words,  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above ;  set  your  affbctions  on  things  above," 
&c.,  desired  that  we  might  examine  ourselves  if  these  things 
are  so!  Are  we,,  dear  Friends,  placing  our  affections  on 
things  above,  or  on  earthly  things?  She  could  feel  for 
those  who  admired  mnsio,  being,  when  young,  fond  of  it 
herself;  but  she  believed  that  it  deadened  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,  and  had  a  blighting^  influence  in  hindering  the 
work  of  salvation,  and  the  redeeming  our'thne  and  talents 
for  hifl^ifir  servicer    Another  Friend  hoped  her  deac  young 


friends  would  bear  with  her  in  alluding  to  their  attire. 
Surely  we  need  inquire  no  further  than  the  apostolic  exhorw 
tation  for  Christian  women  on  this  point;  and  amidst  so 
much  enltivation  of  the  mind  in  intelleotnai  punnits,  does 
it  not  prove  frivolity  and  weakness  to  bestow  so  mneh  time 
and  attention  (or  that  of  others  fbr  you)  on  such  things  t 
Another  Friend  alluded  to  the  dress  prepared  for  weddings, 
as  being,  frequently  very  inconsistent  with  simplicity  and 
self-denial.  We  bore  a  testimony  against  funeral  garments, 
and  surely  at  such  a  time,  before  entering  into  so  solemn: 
and  holy  a  covenant,  the  mind  ought  to  be  di£Ebrently  ea« 
gaged,  and  quite  unable  to  mingle  in  such  scenes  of  osten* 
tation  and  vanity.  She  spoke  of  a  young  person,  not  a 
Friend,  who  died  of  a  decline.  After  the  birth  of  her  little 
boy,  a  year  only  after  her  marriage,  who  alluded  with  deep 
regret  and  dislike  to  ber  wedding  attire,  showing,  at  that 
awful  moment,  where  her  thoughts  and  desires  were  centred. 
A  Friend  remarked,  that  bw  as  the  state  of  our  Society 
appears  to  be,  she  thought  it  would  be  weU  that  we  should 
each  inquire  of  ourselves,  what  we  could  do  to  help  it, 
whether  something  could  not  be  done,  either  by  ourselves, 
or  stimulating  and  encouraging  those  around  us.  It  would 
not  certainly  do  to  look  one  upon  another,  or  depend  on 
one  another ;  we  must  each  be  supplied  with  oil,  if  the  lamp 
shines  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  When  we  consider  how 
many  are  in  exposed  situations ;  how  many,  amidst  multi- 
plied temptations  on  every  side,  are  left  solitary,  afflicted, 
and  scattered,  without  any  to  care  for  or  think  of  them, 
amidst  trial,  suffering,  sickness,  and  sorrow  —  have  we 
nothing  to  do,  or  feel  for  others?  and  can  we  be  followei* 
of  Jesus?  She  longed  that  these  things  might  be  brought 
home  to  us  individually,  whether  we  are  doing  our  partf  am 
responsible  to  our  Lord  for  all  that  we  are  and  have.  In 
the  approach  of  eternity,  how  short  is  the  time  that  we  may 
have  to  do  it  in.  Are  we  shrinking  back  from  indolence, 
or  unworthy  diffidence,  and  how  wUl  such  motives  and 
reasons  appear  on  a  sick  bed,  or  in  a  dying  hour?  Another 
Friend  said,  that  she  could  wish  that  not  only  Elden  and 
Overseen,  but  other  Friends,  could  evince  their  sympathy 
and  aflRactionate  interest  for  their  younger  friends,  or  those 
who  are  poor  and  in  lowly  situations,  by  kind  notice  in  any 
way,  by  shaking  the  hand,  and  testifying  regard  for  their 
welfare.  She  longed  that  we  might  verify  the  words,  thai 
"One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  ore  brothen 
and  sisters  in  Him,  and  in  His  Spirit,  glorify  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

Seveial  Friends  were  appointed  to  meet  to  consider 
whether  it  was  right  to  address  any  Epistle  to  the  Counties 
this  year. 

A  Friend  alluded  to  the  practice  of  attending  musical 
entertainments,  beginning  at  first  with  devotional  melody, 
until  almost  imperoeptibly  a  taste  was  imbibed  for  thai  of 
a  lighter  and  more  objectionable  character;  and  she  thought 
parents  often  indulged  their  little  children  with  it  thought* 
lessly,  forgetting  how  they  might  have  to  deplore  doing  so 
in  future  yean,  when  they  enter  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre. 
Might  we  be  enabled  to  resist  and  renounce  in  every  form 
the  works  of  the  worid,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  obtain 
the  victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Other  Friends 
spoke  of  the  government  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Life  and 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  who,  surrounded  though  we  are 
with  infirmity,  temptation^  and  iniquity,  yet  remains  our 
perfect  example,  and  was  "made  perfect  through  tufaingt'* 
Might  we  often  reflect  on  the  price  whioh  bought  our  souli 
flrom  death,  if  we  obey  and  follow  Him.  Soon  alter,  tliii 
utting  a4ioumed  till  ten  on  Second-day,  appomting  a  Large 
Committee  for  eleven,  on  Seventh-day  morning. 
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Fifth  Sitting,  Second-day  morninj^  5th  Month,  25lh, — 
Hie  Qames  of  the  representatives  were  called  over,  and  thej 
were  nearly  all  present.  A  Friend  spoke  some  time  from 
the  words — "The  Mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken, 
and  called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof;  out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God 
hath  shined."  A  testimony  from  Lancashire  was  read,  for 
ScBAK  Thomfsox,  a  minister  deceased.  One  who  had 
known  this  beloved  Friend,  alluded  to  her  as  one  whose 
memory  is  peculiarly  precious,  and  the  fragrance  and  love- 
liness of  whose  sweet  character  yet  remain^.  Though  her 
spirit  has  passed  from  earth,  her  active  yet  unassuming 
charity,  her  prompt  benevolence,  her  readv  and  affectionate 
sympathy,  will  long  be  remembered,  ana  find  many  a  re- 
sponse in  the  large  number  who  shared  her  prayers,  her 
love,  and  kindness.  She  believed  Jesus  is  precious  to  many 
of  these,  and  she  longed,  that  like  her,  they  might  give  up 
more  for  Him  who  £ed  for  them.  Eiumestly  she  desired 
that  her  younger  friends  might  strive  to  follow  her,  as  she 
endeavoured  to  follow  unreservedly,  in  simple  faith,  her  cru- 
cified Lord.  All  of  us  are  not  led  in  the  same  path ;  there 
are  different  gifts ;  but  the  poorest,  the  meanest,  the  least, 
may  serve  Him.  O  that  we  may  all  be  finally  of  that 
blessed  number  "who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  *'  (and 
only  therefore),  "are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple."  "  Who  are  these," 
said  another  Friend,  •*  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?"  &c. 
If  we  would  share  with  these  the  glories  of  their  heavenly 
inheritance,  we  must  be  willing  to  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  besetting  sin,  and  run  with  patience  the  Christian  race, 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  looking  unto 
Jesus.  A  Friend  compared  heavenly  wisdom  to  a  virtuous 
woman :  **The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her ; 
she  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life." 
She  desired  we  might  prize  that  pure,  and  peaceable,  and  ex- 
cellent wisdom,  above  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

A  minute  concerning  LucT  Colebt,  from  Alton  was 
read.  A  Friend  repeated  the  words,  "Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  chil^en,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Another  Friend  alluded  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
as  the  beginning  of  wisdom : — "fear  Him  who  hath  power 
to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell  fire"— and  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  holy  fear  in  our  daily  life. 

Beports  from  Croydon,  Sidcot,  Penketh,  Kawden,  Wig- 
ton,  Ayton,  Sibford,  and  Brookfield  schools  were  read.  A 
Friend  said,  she  believed  there  were  many  present  who, 
like  Timothy  of  old,  had  from  a  child  known  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  had  been  priveleged  by  having  had  a  religious 
and  guarded  education,  being  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  indeed  very  dSOTerent  from  the  deadening  and 
hindering  fear  of  man.  But  what  will  this  avail  if  the  heart 
is  not  ehangedf  and  we  do  not  experience  a  being  bom 
again,  through  the  Holy  Word  of  God.  which  liveth,  and 
abideth  for  ever?  She  greatly  desired  that  we  might  know 
for  ourselves  more  of  that  inspeaking  Word—<>f  which 
Moses  spoke,  after  he  had  given  the  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  thejr  had  entered  into  the  covenant  of  outward 
obedience  to  their  God — the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart ;  that 
vital,  powerful,  swift  Word>  which  pierces  between  the  soul 
and  spirit,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  very  thoughts.  May 
we  be  led  away  from  the  "lo  here  is  Christ,  and  lo,  He  is 
there  " — and  listen  to  his  Word  of  power,  which  speaks  to 
us  as  the  still  small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the  soul ;  that 
soul,  which  is  designed  to  bear  His  own  most  holy  image 
and  superscription.  Do  not  give  to  those  writings  which 
are  doubtless  inspired  by  that  Holy  Word,  a  title  and  a 
daim,  which  belongs  alone  to  Him  who  "was  fh>m  the 
beginning,  and  was  God : "  nor  permit  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  of  the  present  day  to  tiOce  the  place,  or 
obscure  the  light  of  true  religion  in  the  heart;  without 
which,  however  gifted,  no  entrance  can  be  obtained  amongst 
those,  who  cast  every  crown  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

A  Friend  said  she  felt  much  for  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers  of  our  schools ;  and  frequently  whilst  looking  at 
the  serious  and  thoughtful  countenances  of  these  precious 
little  ones,  the  Saviour's  words  sweetly  recurred  to  her, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven."    She  would  also  wish  to  plead 


for  the  school  last  named  (Brookfield),  many  of  these  dear 
neglected  children  were  orphans,  and  had  peculiar  claims 
on  our  care  and  sympathy ;  one  could  not  teU  how  they 
might  thus  be  sheltered  and  helped. 

The  testid  ony  regarding  Li  CT  Maw,  from  Woodbridgc 
was  read ;  after  which,  a  Friend  said,  "  As  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe,"  was  this  beloved  Friend  gathered  for  the  i 
heavenly  gamer,  and  tmly  we  could  mourn  for  her  whilst 
deeply  reeling  our  loss  in  the  church  militant;  but  doubtless 
she  is  now  among  the  saints  and  angels,  and  redeemed  of 
tho  Lord.  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  How  soon  may 
the  solemn  summons  come  to  any  of  us,  which  will  place 
us  in  the  immediate  presence'  of  Infinite  purity  at  an 
hour  when  we  think  not.  Are  we  prepared  to  enter  the 
city  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise. 
O  that  she  could  with  power  press  home  this  subject  upon 
every  heart.  "This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  Time  is  very  uncertain,  and  the 
warfiire  may  be  very  short  before  we  are  called  to  render  up 
the  last  solemn  account :  "  To  hi-n  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  frait  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  groweth 
in  the  midst  of  the  Paradiee  of  God." — In  allusion  to  our 
beloved  friend,  whose  testimony  we  had  juat  heard,  a 
Friend  remarked,  most  truly  it  miffht  be  said,  that  she 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.  Gke  was  mdeed  aa  a  mother  to 
many ;  and  Uiey  could  tell  of  her  devotedness,  her  prompt, 
her  willing  service,  yet  unassuming  simplicity,  and  her 
humble  walk  with  God,  and  cheerful  confidence  in  Him. 
In  many  a  heart  was  thero  a  stone  of  memorial  of  her  pious 
usefulness  to  them ;  possibly  in  a  letter,  words  of  affectianaU 
encouragement,  in  conversation,  in  a  variety  of  ways — by 
prayer,  by  sympathy,  by  the  instructive  little  book  or 
tract,  by  tender  and  judicious  advice,  would  she  seek  to 
win  others  to  Christ,  and  gather  to  the  fold  of  Jesus. 

Another  Friend  said,  one  passage  particularly  dwelt  upon 
her  mind  in  reference  to  our  belovea  friend ;  she  oould  say 
as  death  approached,  "  Thanks  be  imto  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  She  longed 
that  we  might  all  be  enabled  through  the  same  love  and 
mercy,  to  adopt  Uiis  language,  when  Uiis  worid  and  all  that 
is  dear  to  us  in  it,  is  passing  from  our  view.  It  wai  observed 
by  a  Friend,  that  she  believed  our  beloved  Frieod  oould 
indeed  say,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am,  what  I  am,"  and 
truly  she  received  not  the  grace  of  her  llord  in  vain.  The 
work  kept  pace  with  the  day,  and  each  talent  and  service 
were  at  the  bidding  of  her  Lord.  He  is  not  a  hard 
master,  nor  will  He  ever  require  that  which  He  will  not 
give  us  grace  and  ability  to  perform.  She  desired  very 
much,  tlutrt  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  of  our  beloved 
Friend  might  animate  and  persuade  many  to  oome  and  lay 
their  ffifU  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  llie  works  of  those 
who  uius  die  in  the  Lord  do  follow  them,  but  the  finit  of 
their  labours,  being  wrought  in  God,  remains. 

A  Friend  observed  that  many  of  our  schoola  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  very  small  meetings,. and  she  much  wished  her 
sisters  would  yield  to  any  impression  of  Christian  duty  to 
go  and  sit  with  Friends  so  situated.  .She  believed  not  only 
the  visited  would  be  benefited,  but  the  visitors  also  ngoice 
in  doing  so.  Soon  after  this  sitting  a4ioumed  till  turn  in 
afternoon. 

Sixth  Sitting, — Seeond'day  afternoon. — A  testimony  for 
Phxbi  Albop,  from  Exeter,  a  minister  deceased,  was  read 
— also  the  minutes  of  the  last  Yeariy  Meeting,  and  a  testi- 
mony from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  Maxtha.  Thobx* 
BILL,  another  minister  deceased. 

A  Friend  was  afterwards  engaged  in  supplication  for  the 
various  classes  amongst  us,  and  our  friends  now  with  os, 
from,  and  in  a  distant  land,  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
might  go  before  and  with  them,  and  be  their  rereward. 
She  also  asked  blessings  for  the  absent  ones.  In  allusion 
to  the  dear  Friend  whose  testimony  was  first  read,  a  Friend 
desired  not  only  for  those  most  dear  to  her,  but  for  us  all, 
that  we  might  know  more  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  amongst  us,  that  we  might  dwell  in  a  quiet  habiia* 
tton,  and  the  Lord  would  be  unto  us  as  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,  wherein  should  go  no  gaily  with  oart» 
n(  r  gallant  ship  pass  thereby,"  &c.  A  Friend  said,  "What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.**  An* 
other  Friend  alluded  to  P.  Alsop,  as  a  sister  beloved  in  tlie 
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Lord,  always  abounding  in  His  work  and  the  fruits  of  His 
Spirit. 

Thou A8  Fuvphdey  came  into  our  meeting,  attended  by 
JossFU  BowKTREE,  and  another  Friend.  He  said  he  de- 
sired not  to  occupy  much  of  the  time,  so  yaluable  to  us,  and 
would  endeavour  to  be  as  britf  as  could  be  for  his  own  peace, 
in  delivering  his  little  message.  He  did  indeed  feel  sympathy 
for  the  but  den  bearers  in  the  retrospect  of  so  many  being 
taken  from  us,  and  desired  we  might  know  help  to  be  laid 
on  one  who  is  Mighty.  He  ec^pecially  felt  for  parents,  or 
stepmothers,  in  the  solemn  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them.  How  largely  does  this  rest  upon  you,  beloved  sisters. 
There  were  those  present,  to  whom  the  language  might  be 
addressed  from  Divine,  rather  than  from  human  authority, 
"Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me!"  Train  it,  for  an 
eternal  mansion  with  my  Redeemed  in  glory,  > in  everlasting 
bliss,  ^ay  you  labour  while  the  day  lasts,  and  while  the 
promised  strength  is  granted.  There  are  those  present  who 
have  been  planted  as  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lonl,  watered 
by  a  mothers  tears,  for  whom  the  fervent  prayer  and  silent 
petition  has  often  ascended  before  the  mercy-scat,  heard, 
and  seen,  and  known,  only  by  God  himself,  and  these  are 
in  remembrance  before  Him.  Well  may  these  fay,  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Be  cheered,  dear  friends,  you 
labour  not  in  vain !  and  long  after  you  have  entered  your 
heavenly  home,  the  children  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
you,  may,  through  these  efforts  of  maternal  love  and  wis- 
dom, be  blessed  and  made  a  blessing  to  others  on  the  earth. 
He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  watching  the  effects  of 
pious  parental  care.  Sooner  or  later,  will  the  gentle  and 
tender  affection  which  has  cherished  infancy  and  earliest 
childhood,  manifest  the  effects  of  religious  growth  in  riper 
years,  and  he  desired  to  encourage  all  his  beloved  friends 
thus  engaged  to  greater  diligence,  believing  their  dear  hus- 
bands would  often  assist  them,  as  their  "fellow  helpers  and 
heirs  together  uf  the  grace  of  life,"  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  this  duty,  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  one 
yoQ  cannot  put  aside,  or  resign  to  others.  May  all  thus 
employed  be  "examples  to  the  floek,**  and  may  they  often 
ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  to  guide  them  aright,  and  help  them 
to  direct  their  children  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  of  f  eace. 
And  for  his  dear  younger  Friends,  he  ardently  desired  that 
they  would  submit  themselves  to  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  their  elder  Friends,  "  Yea  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility."  At  the  present 
time,  you  may  consider  that  from  receiving  a  more  extended 
education  than  your  parents,  you  are  better  qualified  to 

i'udge  for  yourselves.  But  I  entreat  you,  be  clotlied  with 
lumility — amidst  all  gifts  and  every  grace  and  virtue,  there 
is  none  so  beautiful  as  the  clothing  of  humility.  Many  and 
precious  are  the  visitations  in  early  youth,  and  lasting  are 
the  impressions  these  may  leave,  even  if  erased  for  a  time 
by  the  many  things  and  cares  and  voices  of  the  world. 
Like  Mary,  may  you  learn  of  Him  and  serve  Him  with  a 
willing  mind,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  To  all 
who  fear  His  name,  will  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  arise  with 
healing  on  His  wings,  and  they  will  experience  the  yoke 
of  Jesus  to  be  easy  and  His  burden  light,  and  the  power  of 
that  faith,  wLich  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart. 

Soon  after,  our  frienJs  left,  and  a  Friend  remarked 
on  the  practice  of  novel  reading,  alluded  to  in  M.  T.'s  tes- 
timony,  desiring  that  her  friends  would  never,  under  the 
plea  of  these  works  being  interesting,  religious,  &c.,  read 
them  as  our  Friend  did,  and  thereby  mvolve  themselves  in 
future  suffering  and  sorrow.  Do  we  not  owe  our  time  and 
talents  to  the  Lord  ?  A  Friend  repeated  the  words,  "And 
why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment,"  and  desired  we  might 
witii  more  simple  trust  cast  ourselves  on  the  Lord.  An- 
other alluded  to  the  justice  and  economy  which  our  dear 
Friend  evinced  in  the  regulation  of  her  expenses.  She 
rested  not  in  her  Sjpirit,  till  she  had  tried  to  pay  every  debt, 
as  forming  a  bright  example  to  any  who  may  be  similarly 
situated.  She  much  desired  that  wives,  mothen,  and 
sisters,  could  act  on  the  same  right  principle  of  honour  and 
integrity,  endeavouring  to  lesson  the  expenditure  for  their 
dear  relatives  under  such  circumstances.  Godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain,  and  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  all  that  is  needful  will  be 
added ;  how,  otherwise,  can  we  be  just  in  our  dealings ! 
The  Lord's  blessing  can  make  rich  indeed. 


A  Friend  expressed  a  fear  lest  the  reading  of  these  testi- 
monies might  tend  to  discourage  some  present,  who  n^.ight 
not  be  thus  anointed  of  the  Lord,  or  called  exactly  to  the 
same  services;  and  she  much  desired  these  documents  might 
not  tend  to  exalt  the  creature,  but  to  glorify  our  Father  in 
heaven.  By  the  same  grace,  we  who  remain  may  be  ani- 
mated onwards  in  our  different  paths  of  duty,  and  in  our 
separate  allotments ;  and  as  we  go  on  step  by  step.  His 
grace  will  assuredly  be  sufficient  for  us.  She  believed  the 
holy  anointing  of  the  Lord  would  yet  enable  some,  not  only 
by  silent  example,  but  in  word  and  doctrine  also,  to  declare 
liis  faithfulness  and  praise.  Other  Friends  alluded  to  the 
many  mansions  prepared  for  those  whom  Jesus  waits  to 
take  unto  Himself,  and  the  river  which  makes  glad  the 
whole  heritage  of  God — the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High,  Ac."  This  sitting  adjourned  till  Third- day 
afternoon.  A  laige  committee  was  held  in  the  morning,  at 
eleven. 

Seventh  Siitintj. — Tfthd-day  afternoon. — ^After  a  brief  in- 
terval of  silence,  Bb.  Thomas,  with  two  Friends,  cai«e  into 
our  meeting.  He  repeated  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard,  alluding  to  those  who  wrought  early  in  the 
morning,  beseeching  such  who  were  present  to  offer  the 
freshness,  the  vigour,  the  beet  strength  of  their  days  to  the 
Lord.  He  then  addressed  those  who  might  feel  themselves 
useletss,  standing  idle ;  entreating  them,  while  there  was  yet 
room  and  time  granted,  to  go  and  work,  to  spend,  and  be 
spent  for  Christ.  He  then  pleaded  with  those,  who,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  felt  they  hkd  done  nothing,  the  cares  of  this 
life,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  love  of  other  things, 
had  hindered  them  from  devoting  themselves  to  Ilim,  who 
had  given  them  all,  and  even  died  for  them.  Yet  could 
they  adopt  the  language,  "No  man  hath  hired  us."  No! 
but  even  now  your  Master  <adls,  "  Go  into  my  vineyard, 
and  work ! "  even  now  you  will  receive  the  penny,  not  be- 
cause you  merit  it,  nor  because  those  who  have  laboured 
longest  there  have  any  claim  to  it,  but  because  of  the  un- 
bounded mercy  and  compassionate  love  of  the  good  Hus- 
bandman !  Let  none,  therefore,  who  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  consider  they  are  ii\jured  by  ilim, 
with  whom  the  last  shfdl  be  fint,  and  the  first  last.  "  My 
daughter  give  me  thy  heart.'*  It  is  His.  O!  you  who 
have  received  the  two  and  the  five  talents,  are  you  putting 
them  out  to  iiiterest,  or  hiding  them  in  a  napkin.  You  are 
entrusted  with  many  precious  gifts ;  but  how  are  you  em- 
ploying your  Lord's  money,  which  he  has  lent  to  your  care 
till  He  comes,  for  His  own  glory!  Are  the  first-fruits — the 
whole  burnt-offering,  without  blemidh,  laid  on  His  altar? 
Bemember  to  each  who  had  faithfully  occupied  and  fulfilled 
their  sacred  trust,  belonged  the  blessed  tidings,  "Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord."  May  this  encourage  those  who  are  labouring 
in  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour — all  received  their 
penny.  And  if  the  servant  who  had  one  talent  had  been 
faithful  and  diligent  in  its  use,  he  also  would  have  entered 
the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  unto  him  that  hath  not,  &c.  O !  may  these  so- 
lemn words  sink  deeply  into  our  hearts,  before  that  day, 
when  ovT  Lord  shall  come  and  look  for  fruits,  and  all  shall 
be  judged  according  to  their  works.  You  are  called  into 
the  vineyard — all  called  to  woiiL  there.  Some  in  their 
own  hearts,  some  in  their  families,  some  amongst  their 
precious  children,  their  husbands  and  brothers,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  some  in  public  duties  of  charity  and 
mercy.  In  a  variety  of  ways  yuu  are  called  to  labour,  as 
with  the  plough  and  the  sickle,  to  sow,  to  plant,  to  shelter, 
to  water,  to  reap,  and  gather  for  the  heavenly  gamer,  and 
now,  in  the  service  of  your  Lord.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and 
look  on  the  fields,  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  Do 
not  defer  tie  work  by  believing  you  will  be  better  able,  more 
qualified  to  do  it  at  a  future  time.  Obey  the  call,  the  secret 
intimations  of  H  is  holy  wilL  Opportunities  and  seasons  are 
not  at  our  con  mand.  Put  in  the  sickle,  sow  beside  all 
watcra  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  "  He  that  sow- 
eth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fru't  unto  life  eternal ! " 
Very  impressive  was  the  heavenly  stillness  which  succeeded 
these  words  and  our  friends  then  left. 

A  deeply  instructive  and  excellent  address  "  to  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Frie/ids,"  was  read.  A  Friend  observed 
it  was  indeed  cause  for  thankfulness,  that  oar  dear  men 
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Friends  had  been  able  to  impart  snoh  oounaeL  She  tnnted 
we  fthould  all  receive  it  and  ponder  it  in  our  hearts.  She 
desired  abo  that  w«  might  reflect  on  what  our  dear  Friend 
had  just  spoken  amongst  us,  and  individoally  be  willing  to 
come  forward  and  bring  all  our  tithes  into  the  Lord's  store- 
house, and  see  if  he  would  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  pour  forth  of  His  rich  and  boundless  blessings,  even  to 
us.  SaSAir  HowLAKD  asked  in  prayer,  that  the  Holy  One 
would  condescend  to  look  down  upon  us,  and  in  his  wisdom, 
and  justice,  and  mercy  direct  us  by  the  crook  of  His  love, 
and  enable  us  to  live  to  His  praise.  That  He  would  be  with 
those  who  are  in  His  vineyard,  the  world  over,  and  also 
with  those  who  are  called,  that  He  would  guide  them  with 
His  truth,  and  teach  them,  and  grant  thai  some  who  may 
go  forth  weeping,  may  return  again  bringing  precious  sheaves 
with  them,  and  know  the  outgoings  of  their  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice  in  His  sweet  peace  and  abounding  love ; 
and  that  all  our  names  may  finally  be  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life.  Soon  after,  ,this  sitting  a^joumed  till  four  in 
the  attomoon. 

The  meetings  for  worship  were  held  as  usual,  oi  4th 
day  morning. 

Eighth  Silting. — Fourth-day  afternoon, — An  epistle  to 
Ireland  was  readand  approved,  and  a  Friend  affcerwards  spoke 
of  the  teaching,  leading,  and  restraining  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Isaac  Robson  and  Eowrx  TRSaELLBS,  accompanied  by 
two  other  Friends,  cime  into  our  meeting.  E.  Tbbqelles 
was  engaged  in  prayer  for  us,  that  we  mij^ht  be  more  de- 
voted to  the  Lord,  and  deny  ourselves,  take  up  the  cross 
and  follow  Jejus ;  that  his  kingdom  might  indeed  come  in 
our  hearts,  and  bo  exalted  there,  and  His  name  hallowed 
and  glorified  in  our  daily  experience  and  conversation,  and 
that  we  might  be  increasingly  bound  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony. 

Isaac  Bobso^t  alluded  to  the  Divine  teaching  experienced 
by  those  who  assemble  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  in  their  private 
devotions,  or  in  public  asaerablie^  How  do  they  know  Him 
to  be  their  Teacher,  their  Prophet,  High  Priest,  and  King, 
their  all  in  all,  the  Word  of  Life,  nigh  in  the  heart.  He 
''can  teach  as  never  man  taught."  0!  that  some  present 
could  say,  "Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for 
we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  worid!"  These  would  as- 
suredly know  of  His  doctrine,  and  possess  His  peace,  and  in 
evety  season  of  silence,  in  their  little  meetings,  would  often 
realize  His  presence. 

Edwin  O.TBsasLLES  commenced  with  the  words — "Be ye 
stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,"  &c.  He  believed  there  were  those  present,  among 
his  elder  friend^  who  could  adopt  the  langua;?e—"  There 
is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  in  the 
heavens— the  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  &c. — ^and  he  be- 
lieved these  would  finally  realize  the  words:— "They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  He  longed  that  his  young  Friends  might  recol- 
lect that  they  who  are  followers  of  Christ  are  crucified  unto 
the  world  with  the  affections  and  lusts — that  they  might  be 
able  to  say  from  the  heart,  with  one  who  had  mingled  largely 
in  worldly  gratifications,  "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 
behold  glorious  things  out  of  Thy  Law" — ^that  they  might, 
indeed,  be  bound  to  the  Law  and  Testimonies  of  their  Lord 
— "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  souL" 
Often  meditate  on  it.  Will  you  give  your  heart  unto  the 
Lord,  who  designs  it  as  a  palace  for  Himself  to  dwell  in! 
permit  that  on  your  forehead  holiness  to  Him  may  be  in- 
scribed and  you  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life! 
We  can,  indeed,  have  no  happiness  on  earth  but  from  Jesus — 

"  Him  to  serve,  and  Him  to  know— 
Constitato  onr  bliss  below  ;— 
Him  to  see,  and  Him  to  love— 
Constitnte  our  bliai  above." 

He  came  to  put  away  sin  and  finish  transgression.  Oh, 
remember  this  when  the  enemy  would  lay  you  low— when 
the  cruel  enemy  would  buffet  you— and  often  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  May  He  present  you,  dear  young  friends,  faultless 
before  the  preeence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy !    Thera 


wore  tiioM  present  who  had  drank  lai^gely  of  tlw  cnp  of  . 
affliction — the  very  dregs — beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  who 
ara  ready  to  say — "  Gall  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Marah,  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  very  bitteriy  with  me,  **    But,  dear  friends 
— ^who  may  be  called  the  Daughters  of  the  Church — in  very 
faithfulness  He  has  afflicted  yon,  to  draw  you  closer  to  Him- 
self.    Be  willing  to  watch  with  Jesus — as  in  midnight  dark- 
ness and  solitude.     Those  whom  He  loves  He  ehattens,  and 
He  stands  at  the  door  of  your  hearts.     Open  the  door  and 
He  will  come  in  and  sup,  indeed,  with  you,  and  you  with  | 
Him — on  the  bread  of  Heaven — and  your  cupwiU  overflow 
with  the  new  wine,  the  living  waters  of  His  Kingdom.     It 
is  to  prepare  you  for  future  service,  He  thus  tries  and  proves 
your  faith — that  you  may  declare  to  others  what  great  things  i 
He  has  done  for  you.    Even  now,  at  times,  that  peace  which 
pasaeth  unders^iuiding  is  yours !      Be  ye  steadfast^  unmovea* 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  your  Lord !     Oh  to  ' 
some  of  you  are  entrusted  precious  gifts.     Lead  the  little 
Lambs  to  Jesus, — the  Good  Shepherd  will  carry  them  in 
His  bosom  and  bless  them!     Be  ye  stedfast  and  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  your  Lord!     Some  have  had  a 
discipline  of  infinmties,  along  a  roujh  and  thorny  mtiv,  but 
you  have  reason  to  "  thank  God  and  take  courage! **    The 
past  must  prove  to  you  His  faithfulness  and  protecting  can*. 
Bo  ^areful  for  nothing;  make  your  requests  known  to  Him. 
Be  strong  in  faithand  in  the  power  of  His  mii^ht.    You 
are  imder  HIb  peculiar  care.     Amidst-  the  indifference  and 
lukewarmnefls  so  manifest,  how  necessary  is  diligence  in  the 
present  day!      Well  may  the  spirit^  oppressed  by  these  ' 
things,  exclaim,  "To  whom  shall  ws  go! '*  but  to  Htm  who 
has  the  words  of  Eternal  Life — and  under  a  deep  sense  of 
self-abasement  and  contrition,  how  consolatory  it  is  to  feel 
that  we  can  even  go  to  Jesus ! — "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  et-r- 
nal  life,  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God."    With  every  want  and  sorrov, 
we  can  pour  out  our  hearts  to  Him.     Jesus  loves  yon.    He 
wsuts  to  be  gracious,  and  will  be  very  merciful  to  you,  as 
you  continue  stedfast,  unmoveable,  alwajrs  abounding  in  Hii 
work.     He  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  yoa 
labour  for  Him  on  earth.     You  will  partake  of  the  joys  of 
Heaven— of  the  consolation  of  His  Spirit.     He  will  cover 
your  head  in  the  day  of  battle — be  your  Salvation  and  Glory, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.     After  a  short 
time  of  stillness,  the  Friends  left. 

The  Epistle  to  New  England  was  then  road.  A  Friend 
remarked,  that  the  expression,  "There  is  no  distinction  of 
colour,"  appeared  tr>  her  to  be  a  very  strong  one?  Another 
Friend  suggested,  whether  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persou," 
could  not  be  applied  instead?  But  as  this  seemed  rather  to 
allude  to  the  rich  than  the  poor,  the  sentence  was  altered 
by  comprehending  the  sense  of  both  expressions  in  one.  A 
Friend  spoke  of  the  sorrowful  state  of  Ephraim,  the  beloved 
child  of  Gkxi— "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.** 
May  his  example  be  our  warning,  beloved  Friends,  in  not 
permitting  us  to  love  any  thing  more  than  God.  If  any 
man  love  father,  or  mother,  son,  or  daughter,  mors  than 
Christ,  he  is  not  worthy  of  Him ;  and  whoever  takes  not 
un  His  cross,  and  daily  denies  himself,  cannot  be  tiie  disoipls 
or  Jesus. 

A  Friend  said  she  hoped  her  Friends  would  bear  with  her 
in  saying,  that  the  "Christum  fellowship  and  unity,"  men* 
ttoned  in  the  Epistle  to  New  England,  appeared  to  her  to 
convey  a  very  full  expression  of  feeling,  considering  the 
divided  state  of  the  Church  there;  and  she  doubted  whether, 
as  going  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  we  are  justified  in  send* 
ing  it.  She  longed  that  the  Healer  of  broaches,  and  the 
Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in.  might  be  near  them.  Another 
said  that  she  concurred  with  our  dear  Friend,  thai  howevw 
we  might  wish  to  cherish  such  feelings  in  om-  hearts,  it  might 
not  be  well  to  express  them.  A  third  thought,  we  must  all 
feel  Christian  fellowship  with  onr  dear  Friends  there,  and 
it  was  a  right  and  safe  salutation  of  our  love  and  sympathy. 
One  or  two  more  spoke  to  the  same  eflfoet;  and  aaoth«r 
Friend  remarked,  that  what  is  sent  to  America  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  present  division,  and  it  is  well  to  oonsidff 
fully  what  is  written  to  them  as  the  voice  of  this  Meeting 
and  Church  here. 

A  Friend  alluded  to  the  passage — "  I  have  refined  thse 
but  not  with  silver;  I  havs.ohosni  thee  in  the  fiufiMosof 
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•affliotion,"  as  scarcely  applMftble  to  their  present  oovidition 
in  New  Bngland.  AnotW  thought  thaft  paaeage  fleemed 
to  her  remarkably  appropriate  to  the  «tste  <if  many  i&<that 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  aMOtioned  by  a  fViend,  that  the 
Epistle  had  passed  a  very  large  Committee,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  laiger  Meeting,  and  she  -thought  remarks 
relative  to  it  should  have  been  made  there.  The  Clerk  m- 
marked,  that  she  did  not  see  how  she  oould  alter  the  sen- 
tence to  meet  the  views  of  all,  and  therefore  it  remained 
unchanged.  A  Friend  remarked,  that  she  much  doubted 
(as  our  Friend  previously  had  laid  before  us)  the  propriety 
of  sending  this  Epistle,  with  the  words,  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  unity,  considering  the  present  position  of  our 
Friends  there;  but,  though  it  remained  unaltered,  she  trusted 
our  hearts  would  be  more  deeply  bowed  before  the  Lord  on 
their  account,  and  that  both  they  and  we  might  know  more 
of  the  true  fellowship  of  His  Love,  and  the  precious  unity 
of  His  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  Peace.  After  a  little  time  of 
veiy  sweet  stillness,  this  sitting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  a  Urge  Committee  was  appointed 
to  be  held  in  the  morning. 

Ninth  Sitting. — Fifth-day  afternoon, — Epistles  to  Balti- 
more, North  Carolina,  New- York,  and  Indiana  were  read. 
— ^The  Clerk  said,  she  thou^it  that  to  Indiana  was  a  very 
lively  epistle,  and  another  Friend  expressed  satisfaction  in 
heanng  that  to  New- York.  The  Registry  account  for  young 
Men  and  Women  was  also  read,  together  with  an  account 
written  by  Josbph  Buoklst  respecting  his  visit  to  Norway; 
with  some  particulars  regarding  the  Members  of  our  Society 
at  Nismes,  and  Coogenies,  and  Minden,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  some  individuals  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
refusing  to  bear  arms,  and  thirteen  had  been  received  as 
Members  of  our  Society  this  year,  and  fifteen  last  year. 
No  tidings  had  arrived  of  our  Friends  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  but  the  Meetings  at  Hobarton  and  Sydney 
continue  to  be  kept  up.  Elusa  P.  Gurnet's  visit  to  the 
South  of  Fmnce  and  Piedmont  was  briefly  alluded  to. 

A  Friend  urged  upon  parents  the  need  of  loving  authority, 
and  gentle,  persuasive  firmness,  of  the  early  subjection  of  the 
will  and  obedience,  being  enforced  with  tender  sympathy 
and  watchful  care.  She  longed  that  Jesus  might  become 
to  her  dear  young  friends,  '  *  the  chief  among  ten  thousand 
and  idtogether  lovely;"  and  that  they  might  rightly  estimate 
their  own  influence,  even  in  little  things,  on  those  around 
them.  Another  repeated  the  words,  **  He  that  soweth  re- 
oeiveth  wages,"  &c.  She  did  believe,  that  however  par- 
ents might  at  times  feel  discouragement,  if  they  persevere 
they  wiU  in  the  end  have  cause  to  rejoice — "  Be  not  then 
weary  in  well-doing.  In  due  season  you  will  reap  if  ye 
faint  not."  How  important  it  is,  that  mothers  especially, 
and  all  who  have  the  care  of  young  people,  should  be  them- 
selves always  abounding  in  the  work  of  their  Lord,  by  ex- 
ample, by  life  and  conduct,  as  also  by  holy  thoughts,  and 
conversation,  and  influence.  The  voice  of  prayer  went  forth 
at  this  time  in  behalf  of  tlie  elderly,  the  young,  the  absent, 
and  those  in  the  vigour  and  bloom  of  life. 

A  Teport  from  Aokworth  School  was  read.  A  paper  was 
also  re»d,  relating  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  children 
sent  to  our  schools  (addressed  to  the  mothers  in  the  Society, 
more  particularly).  It  alluded  to  the  variel^  of  instruction 
conveyed  in  the  bio^fraphy  and  parables  of  the  Ho^  Scrip- 
tures, being  simple  and  within  the  comprehension  of  little 
children,  and  the  importanoe,  by  suitable  seUotions,  of  thus 
interesting  them,  iu  a  way  adapted  to  their  understanding 
and  thauc^t««  i 

An  account  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  read,  respecting  various  social  Meetings  of  a 
religious  character,  which  liave  been  held  in  those  oountiss, 
in  wfaic|i  many  tracts  were  distributed,  books  lent,  and  a£ko- 
tionate  interest  manifested  in  the  welftuie  of  the  young,  of 
whom  there  seem  to  be  several  hundreds  in  those  counties, 
in  the  conntant  practice  of  attending  our  Meetings.  They 
had,  the  Committee  traated,  led  to  l>eneficial  nsults,  aiid 
humble  «s  tlieir  effottsiiave  been,  they  hope  will  yet  be  more 
cxtenstvdiy  usefol.  A  Friend  here  mentioned  a -wish  she 
telt,  that  in  relation  to  the  lamentable  i.s|noranoe  manifested 
oy  some  of  the  ebildnsn  at  our  public  sdiools,  her  ymmg 
friends  would  sometimes  be  willing  to  invito  two  or  three  of 
these  poor  little  nsgleeted  children  to  tea,  or  any  sodal  meal 


— ^rhaps  on  a  first  day  evening— and  help  them  to  read  the 
Kble,  or  explion  it  and  instruct  them.  She  thought  Friends 
had  BO  idea  how  words  of  kindness  would  influence  those 
poor  children,  or  what  impression  they  would  have  on  their 
hearts,  or  the  future  good  which  might  result  from  such 
efforts.  She  mention^  one  dear  child  who  did  not  know 
even  who  the  Savioui'  was.  Surely,  such  must  have  a  claim 
on  our  sympathy,  if  we  are  His ;  and  watering  others,  you 
may  be  watered  yourselves. 

A  Friend  said,  she  longed  that  we  might  be  clothed  as  in 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  might  bo  enabled  to  resist  the 
enemy,  even  when  appearing  as  an  angel  of  light;  and  ano- 
ther Friend  spoke  of  training  children,  very  young,  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  A  Friend  alluded  to  the  words,  '*  chil- 
dren that  will  not  lie,"  and  to  the  importance  of  truth  in 
earliest  life,  repeating  the  remainder  <n  the  verse  "  so  He 
was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflictions  He  was  afflicted;" 
and  those  who  thus  live  in  the  Truth  will  experience  and 
verifjr  these  words  themselves,  and  know  the  Thith  to  make 
them  free.  Another  Friend  said,  she  believed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Christian  mothers  to  explain  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  themselves  to  their  dear  children,  &c. 

A  Friend  repeated  the  words — "  For  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  "  In  all  their  afflictions  He 
was  afflidted;  and  the  Angel  of  His  Presence  saved  them !" 
"Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  ask,  and  ye 
sfioU  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  The  danger  of 
procrastination  in  our  eternal  interests  was  adverted  to  by  a 
Friend,  *'  Not  yet,"  often  has  deluded  the  poor  indecisive 
one  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Another  Friend  repeated  the 
Saviour's  words — "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  and  said,  that  she  trusted  her  dear  friends 
who  might  feel  themselves  to  be  very  feeble  instruments, 
and  not  worthy  to  he  called  the  Lord*s  servants,  would  take 
courage.  It  is  not  many  and  great  talents  that  are  neces- 
sary in  his  holy  service,  a/  we  only  use  such  as  we  have,  and 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  us,  his  power  and  help  will  not 
hs  wanting.  This  sitting  soon  after  acljoumed  till  eleven 
aclock,  to-morrow  (Sixth-day  morning).  A  Free  Labour 
meeting  was  i4>pointed  at  nine,  and  a  meeting  for  young 
people,  both  members  and  those  not  of  our  Society,  by  B. 
H.  Thomas,  at  six  in  the  evening.  Chbibtinx  Albop  men- 
tioned some  specimens  of  work  from  the  Negro  Schools  in 
Jamaica,  which  were  in  the  cloak-room,  and  which  she 
thought,  any  Friends  interested  in  the  education  of  these 
dear  children  would  like  to  see. 

Tenth  Sitting,  Sixth-day  morning. — Alter  an  excellent 
Epistle  to  the'  Counties  bad  been  read,  Sca^N  Howland 
commenced  with  the  words,  "  Speaidng  the  truth  in  love, 
ye  may  grow  up  imto  Christ  in  all  things,"  &c,  desiring  we 
might  each  know  the  restraining,  as  widl  as  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  guide  and  help,  to  com- 
fort and  to  bless  us.  She  longed  that  we  might  beware  of 
every  snare,  or  alluring  enticement  that  might  hinder  us 
from  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  or  obeying  the  still  snudl 
voice  in  the  heart.  Oh,  that  we  noay,  with  holy  boldness, 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  fiuth  without  wavering, 
knowing  that  He  is  faithful  who  hath  psomiaed. — ^The  words 
in  Isaiah  were  repealed  by  a  Friend,  "My  well-beloved 
hath  a  vinevanl  in  a  very  fruitful  hill,"&c.  She  longed 
that  we  mignt  choose  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way, 
which  could  not  be  made  wider-^tbough  deeply  she  felt  for 
us  in  it — but  the  reproach  of  Christ,  and  these  light  afflic- 
tions will  prove  to  us.  even  in  this  path,  that  all  shall  woi^ 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him,  and  that  it  is  a 
way  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  "  Can  a  woman  torgei  her 
sucking-child  f  I  have  ffraven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands, 
thy  walls  are  continually  before  me."  Such  is  the  protect- 
ing care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  he  does  not  leave  us  to 
ourselves,  but  gently  leads  us  onward  as  we  are  able  to  bear 
it,  day  by  day,  with  fresh  blessings  and  renewed  mercies. 
What -can  we  render  to  Him  for  all  his  beuefitiil — A  Friend 
said,  '*Saiikit)fy  the  Lord  himself,  and  let  him  be  your  fear 
and  your  drfin.**  Do  not  dread  the  scorn  and  laugh  of  the 
world,  '"-n^  Lisrd  is  ytmt  li^ht  and  your  salvation,  whom 
earn  you  ibsH  The  Lord  is  the  strcngth  of  your  life,  of 
wbomcAU  you  he  afraid  r* — A  Friend  repented  the  words, 
^/ When  Hftglveth  quidtnoss,  who  then  can  make  trouble  f 
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and  w1i«in  he  hideth  bie  face,  who  then  can  behold  Himf 
She  believed  these  aBsemblies  had  been  to  many  as  a  feast 
of  winefi  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  well  refined,  Ac.,  while 
there  might  be  thoa>e  who  could  nientally  exclaim,  **  My 
leanneM,  my  leanness,  woe  unto  me."  There  were  some 
present  ^ho  had  passed  through  seasons  of  deep  con- 
flict, and  proving,  and  desertion,  and  could  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Mary,  when  weeping  at  the  sepulchre  *'They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him;''  but  it  was  in  this  deep  sorrow,  that  she  was 
commissioned  to  preach  the  message  and  glad  tidings  of  a 
risen  Lord.  ''Go,  tell  my  disciples  tliat  I  am  risen,  and 
behold  I  go  before  you  into  Galilee."  *'  When  thou  passest 
through  the  wateis  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee,  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  tliee  ;'*  and  O,  that  some  present 
might  not  delay  this  morning  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with 
a  covcnant*kceping  God.  Opportunities  are  uncertain;  de- 
lays are  dangerous.  The  words  in  the  epistle  we  had  just 
heal d  came  Lome  veiy  powerfully  to  her  heart — "gradu- 
ally drifting  into  conformity  with  the  world,"  and  O,  how 
would  she  beseech  some  present  hy  the  mercies  of  God,  to 
guard  against  this  worldly  mindedness ;  to  strip  off  their 
ornaments,  that  the  Lord  might  adorn  them  himself;  no 
longer  to  "hew  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold 
no  water."  The  example  of  one  who  had  iJl  that  he  could 
desire,  is  very  impressive:  ^'  I  said  of  laughter  it  is  mad,  and 
of  mirth,  what  doeth  it;  I  made  me  great  works,  I  builded 
mc  houses,  I  planted  me  vineyards,  I  gathered  me  silver  and 
gold,  I  gat  me  men  singers  and  women  singers,  "yet  he  found 
that  "  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  oftpirii,**  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away,  and  truly  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
We  should  not  probably  all  meet  again,  in  this  place  ano- 
ther year,  but  she  trusted  we  should  aZ?  meet  in  a  better,  and 
brighter  land. 

A  space  of  solemn  silence  followed,  when  Jacob  Gbeen 
came  into  our  meeting.  He  said  he  rejoiced  to  see  once 
again,  the  faces  of  many  dear  mothers  and  beloved  sisters 
in  the  Lord;  some  who  were  widows  and  fatherless,  to 
whom  the  words  had  been  verified,  **  Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows 
trust  in  Me."  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu  ation.  but 
be  of  good  c>ieer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  He  longed 
that,  like  Daniel,  there  might  "be  no  fault  found  in  us,  ex- 
cept concerning  the  law  of  our  God."  O!  my  beloved 
friends,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  worship  the  golden  image, 
iuNtead  of  the  Lord  alone,  who  claims  the  whole  heart.  "He 
will  bless  the  provision  of  Zion,  and  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread."  He  trusted  that  those  who  are  mothers  would 
faithfully  dischai^e  their  duties,  !k<;  those  who  must  give  an 
account.  Cast  your  bread  on  iLu  waters,  dear  Friends,  it 
will  be  found  after  manv  days ;  though,  possibly  when  you 
are  rejoicing  amidnt  the  eternal  joys  of  your  heavenly 
Father,  in  a  gloiious  immortality. — Soon  after  the  Friends 
left. — A  Friend  said  the  words,  "and  the  people  were  much 
discouraged  because  of  the  way,"  seemed  appropriate  to  some 
who  are  surrounded  with  doubts,  and  fears,  and  perplexities. 
If  wc  could  but  simply  look  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith,  we  could  no  longer  distrust  His  love 
and  power  to  guide  and  protect  us  from  every  besetting  sin 
or  hidden  snare,  along  the  most  solitary  and  hidden  path 
to  the  glorious  rest,  which  lemaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

A  Friend  aftervi^uds  alluded  to  the  spirituality  of  mind 
which  may  prevail  under  the  gayest  attire,  but  she  desired 
us  to  consider  whether  we  are  not  thus  putting  aside  the  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  whether  those  things  which  perish 
do  not  absoib  that  attention,  thought,  and  time,  which  might 
be  spent  to  better  purpo8e.^A  Friend,  in  supplication,  com- 
mended us  all  for  life  and  death,  to  the  care  of  Israel's  un- 
slumbering  8hq>herd  and  to  Immanuel's  love. — A  Friend 
said,  "Work,  while  it  is  called  day,  the  night  cometh  (and 
O I  how  soon),  in  which  none  can  work."  Work  while  the 
light  shines.  0!  work  diligently  while  the  sunbeam  lasts, 
for  the  night — ^the  eternal  night  cometh,  when  none  can 
work. — ^Another  alluded  to  the  favour  merdfttlly  granted  to 
us,  in  being  again  permitted  to  meet.  The  words  seemed  ap- 
plicable in  the  uncertainty  of  all  thtnos,  '*I  die,  but  God 
will  be  with  you."    She  believed  all  had  not  the  same  place 


in  the  militant  church,  nor  indeed  in  the  glorious  creation 
of  God,  but  it  is  His  design  and  His  ho^ly  will  that  esch 
should  keep  her  assigned  place.  *'  He  numbereth  the  stars 
and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names  "  and  He  condescoods  to 
remember  His  lowly  dependent  children,  wherever  scattered. 
Even  the  innumerable  sands  upon  the  sea-shore  have  ih&i 
i^pointed  place,  and  though  crushed  and  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  passenger,  they  form  a  banier  to  prevent  the 
proud  waves  from  passing  over,  in  the  supreme  will  of  (hn- 
nipotence.  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  The  literary  and 
intellectual  attainments  of  the  present  life,  can  never  give  to 
us  that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal,  and  **all  is  but  as 
dross,  compared  with  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,**  was  the  experience  of  one  who  vts 
learned  in  human  wisdom.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
in  word  but  in  power.  Do  not  look  for  that  witbont, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  within.  The  mysteries  of  that 
kingdom  are  beyond  all  human  teaching  or  intellectoal  at- 
tainments, and  hidden  from  the  eye  and  underrtaading  of 
the  natural  man,  but  revealed  to  babes  in  Christ.  Soch 
would  realize  the  words,  "I  sat  under  His  shadow  with 
great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  tase;  He 
brought  me  into  His  banqueting  house,  and  Hii  banner 
over  me  was  love ! " 

A  Friend  observed,  that  she  much  felt  at  taking  up  our 
precious  time,  but  she  longed  that  her  younger  friends 
might  mor^  and  more  be  adorned  with  the  meek  and  qoiet 
Spirit  of  Jesus — and  whether  in  the  family  or  social  circle 
— in  the  church  or  the  world,  we  might  seek  to  gather  into 
His  fold,  in  all  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  mind.  She  be- 
lieved, such  would  know  more  of  communion  with  their 
Lord,  more  of  the  conversation  in  heaven,  more  abiding 
love  to  Jesus.  Dear  Friends,  this  world  can  give  us  nothing 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  His  peaoe,  or  the  gloiy  to  be  re- 
vealed.— A  Friend  said,  the  worda  came  powerfully  before 
her,  "Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough,  speak 
to  my  people  that  they  go  forward." — ^Another  expressed  her 
belidf  and  trust,  that  our  hearts  would  become  more  drawn 
from  the  things  of  time  to  the  things  of  God  and  eteni|^, 
and  feel  more  earnest  desire  and  concern  to  know  noUiiflg 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  the  power  of  His  re- 
surrection, the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  and  the  fruits  of 
His  Spirit. — A  Friend  hoped  we  should  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,  lest  we  should  fall  gradually  away.  It  is 
the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  tender  vines.  The  fiaithfol  in 
the  least  things  a*e  also  faithful  in  much. — Susav  How- 
land  was  engaged  to  supplicate  that  the  aged,  the  middle 
aged,  cmd  the  young,  might  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God, 
through  faith  unto  salvation ;  that,  digging  with  the  staff 
of  faith,  they  might  behold  the  King  in  His  beantj,  the 
glories  awaiting  them  in  the  Heavenly  City,  and  rest  above 
on  the  Bock  of  Ages.  She  prayed  that  we  might  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  these  precious  seasons  of  refiwhiog 
from  the  Lord's  presence.  That  He  would  grant  us  that 
faith  and  patience  which  is  the  victory  of  His  saints— that 
love  which  casteth  out  fear,  and  can  sustain  the  trembling 
Spirit  in  hope  and  confidence  in  every  trial,  and  enable  vs 
to  rejoice  in  doing  or  suffering  His  holy  wiU^  until  prepara- 
tion is  effected  Uirough  adorable  mercy  to  enter  the  peaH 
gates,  and  join  the  unceasing  song  before  the  throne,  of 
honour,  glory,  thanksgiving,  wisdom,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  for  evermore. 

A  Friend  said,  that  she  desired  very  much  we  could  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  others,  she  thought  in  many  wars 
we  might  do  this.— Another  Friend  hoped,  that  before  «• 
separated,  we  might  have  a  time  of  that  true  silence  which 
was  before  words,  and  shall  be  when  words  shall  cease.— 
A  Friend  repeated  the  vene,  "  And  now,  brethrsn,  I  com- 
mend YOU  to  God,  and  the  won!  of  His  grace,"  ftc— Anothw 
Friend  said,  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion." A  time  of  stillness  succeeded — ^and  the  closing  minote 
was  read,  stating  that  "the  business  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  i 
was  concluded,  which  had  been  oonductad  in  mudi  aisterij 
condescension  and  harmony,  and  we  desired  tbankfiiUy J^ 
acknowledge  the  many  blessings  and  mercies  with  whia  ^ 
we  had  been  favoured  from  day  to  day,  and  that  we  now 
were  about  to  separate,  intending,  if  so  pezmitted,  to  meet 
again  next  year." 

The  interval  of  silence  which  followed  was  most  inipRi-  i 
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sively  solemn  and  sweet,  abotmding  with  faith  and  love, 
with  prayer  and  praiee — ^no  pen  can  describe  it. 

The  IViends  then  slowly  dispersed. 
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The  Yearly  Meetinor. — The  very  limited  space 
-which  we  have  allowed  ourselves,  forbids  any  leDgth- 
ened  comment  upon  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the 
meetings  reported  in  oar  colomns  this  month.  We 
cannot,  however,  forbear  observing,  in  regard  to  Phil- 
adelphia, how  satisfactory  it  is  to  learn  that  no  sepa- 
ration has  yet  taken  place  in  that  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  thongh  painful  evidence  is  afforded,  that  there  is 
not  that  harmony  among  the  members  which  it  is  so 
desirable  should  exist,  still' we  may  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  longer  they  are  in  pushing  their  differences 
to  that  extreme,  the  more  sensible  they  may  become 


of  so  prejudicial  a  course.  We  cannot  be  expected, 
more  than  others,  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  efforts 
which  the  representatives  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  their  capacity  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  tlie  purpose,  may  make  towards  a  reconciliation 
of  the  discordant  elements ;  but  the  arresting  of  divi- 
sion, even  if,  un)iappily  but  temporary,  we  look  upon 
as  a  gain,  considering  the  important  position  which, 
in  our  view,  that  Yearly  Meeting  occupies. 

In  the  proceedings  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
there  are  several  topics  upon  which  we  could  desire 
to  say  a  few  words,  were  we  not  so  forestalled.  The 
temperance  cause  is  one  of  these  topics,  and  we  may 
congratulate  the  friends  of  this  movement,  that  though 
they  were  not  able  to  get  all  they  wanted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  from  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting,  they  have  yet  achieved  something 
considerable,  by  the  notice  which  the  subject  has  ob- 
tained in  the  General  Epistle.  Patience  and  perse- 
verance, however,  must  stiU  be  the  watchwords. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  report,  the  proposition 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting  may  be  said  to  have 
this  year  advanced  a  stage — its  favourable  considera- 
tion being  recommended  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
assembling  next  year.  Jealous  as  there  is  cause  to 
be  of  innovation  in  these  days,  both  as  to  principle 
and  practice,  we  confess  we  see  no  room  for  alarm  in 
acceding  to  this  proposition,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  difficulty  in  this 
direction.  We  have  not  so  studied  the  statistics  of 
the  question,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  affected  by  this  proposition,  in  com- 
parison with  those  likely  to  marry  a  person  not  in 
profession  with  Friends;  but  we  incline  to  believe,  that 
these  will  form,  as  they  have  done,  a  numerous  class. 
There  will  thus  be  scope  for  a  continued  diversity  of 
practice,  on  the  part  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  such 
cases;  and  this,  of  course,  the  proposition  does  nothing 
to  abate.  Further  legislation  may  therefore  yet  be 
necessary  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of 
practice;  on  which  account  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  next  year,  to  look  at 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  with  a  view  to  some 
more  comprehensive  remedy,  previous  to  making  any 
partial  enactments,  improvements  though  these  may 
be. 

One  word  or  so  more,  and  we  have  done.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  see  what  useful  purpose  it  can  serve, 
to  deprecate  year  after  year,  now  for  fourteen  years, 
as  a  Friend  near  the  clerk's  table  has  done,  the  prac- 
tice of  reporting  in  print  the  Yearly  Meeting^s  pro- 
ceedings. The  manner,  too,  in  which  this  practice  is 
deprecated,  seems  to  us  any  thing  but  straightforwai'd 
and  dignified.  ''I  do  not  wish  to  raise  discussion,'* 
says  the  Friend.  In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  say  what 
he  thinks  proper,  without  any  one  being  allowed  to 
contradict  or  reply.  Is  not  this  dread  of  reply  a  token 
of  a  bad  cause  ?  A  right  matter  is  strengthened  by 
investigation;  wrong  and  weakness  fear  the  light,  and 
would  deny  to  others  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
apparent. 
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Ab  conoema  cur  own  practice,  w«  are  free  to  say, 
that  we  have  always  been  most  studioasly  on  oar 
guard,  BO  to  report  the  proceedings  oi  our  meetiogs, 
as  to  obtain  credit  for  doing  it  judiciouily;  injuring 
neither  the  reputation  of  meetings  nor  that  of  indivi- 
duals. That  we  have  always  accomplished  our  defidm 
in  this  respect,  it  laay  not  be  ours'  to  say ;  at  all 
events,  our  effoits  have  been  all  but  universally  satis- 
factory. But  with  all  the  deference  that  may  be  due 
to  an  objector,  who  annually  holds  us  up  to  condem- 
nation, we  cannot  yield  to  him,  or  any  one,  in  earnest 
desire  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society;  and  we 
maintain  that  our  right  to  do  as  we  have  done  is  un- 
questionable, until  cM  are  prepared  to  forego  private 
correspondence  in  regard  to  such  proceedings— which 
certainly  differs  not  in  pri^icipiej  but  only  in  the  de- 
cree of  publicity,  from  our  reporting  in  print.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  have  heard,  for  the  last  time, 
this  annual  repetition  of  a  caveat  against  reporting ; 
and  that  the  precious  time  of  the  meeting  will  not 
again  be  trespassed  upon  in  the  same  way,  as  opposers 
of  our  practice  cannot  but  know,  that  the  meeting  is 
not  disposed,  even  if  it  had  the  power,  to  take  the 
action  in  this  matter  which  they  desire. 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposition  from  Gloucester 
and  Wilts,  and  the  latter  clause  of  the  fourth  Query, 
we  must,  on  account  of  our  limited  space — aUkough 
tee  have  given  four  pages  addiiiimal-^foTego  our  in- 
tended observati<»is  till  a  future  opportunity. 


L- 


Joseph  Armfield*s  Boabdino  Establtsbment.— 
We  understand  our  friend  Joseph  Abhpicld,  had  the 
pleasure,  and  the  honour,  of  a  private  reception  visit 
to  those  distingaished  Americans,  Habriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Neal  Dow,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
when  a  party  of  seventy  were  entertained  by  Joseph 
Sturoe,  of  &i*mingham,  whose  friends,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  the  house  during  our  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Both  of  these  Ameriain  philanthropists,  we  are 
informed,  gave  an  encouraging  view  of  the  present 
phase  of  the  Anti-slavery  enterprise  in  that  country. 


l^trlbt. 

EionTii  Month,  1856. 

ISth.  ^t  Hnlifax,  PnoiBE,  ^ifc  of  llnll  StaDsficlil,  wool-iuer- 
chant,  a  eod  ;  who  Jtne  numcd  John  Wiliiam. 

BscoKD  Month,  1857. 

21st.  At  Windsor,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  tho  wife  of 
Edward  BickeneoD,  of  Lireipool,  a  son;  who  was  named 
Dudley. 

FouaTH  MoNTif,  1857. 

7th.  At  MitcheUstown,  eo.  Dublin,  AKNx.wife  of  James  Doyle 

Penrose,  a  son ;  who  was  named  George. 
18th.  At  'Washington  Street,  Kvorton,  LiTerpool,  Sarah  Jak-k, 

wife  of  Joseph  Carson,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Sophia. 

FiriB  Month,  1857. 

8lh.  At  Baires'  Place.  Prcek  Road,  Everton,  LiTerpool, 
Martha,  wife  of  Paul  Smith,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Joseph 
Henry. 

8th.  At  Orchard   House,  near  Hawick,  Bxbxcca,  wife  of 

Walter  Wilson,  a  daughter. 
10th.  At  Burnlaw,  near  Allendale,  Northumberland,  Hannah, 

wile  of  Abraham  Shield,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  John  Hall. 
ISth.  At  Paikgate,  near  AVigton,  Cumberland,  Mabt,  wife  of 

John  Sadler,  a  daughter. 


13ih.-  At  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Hansah  P.,  wilb  of  Gams 
Ball  Kenway,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Edwin. 

2lBt.  At  Bolton,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Thonuis  MulliDer,  a  son ; 
whs  was  named  Arthur. 


FiPTH  Month,  1857. 

Gth.  At  Ampthill,  Bed&rdshire,  Hbsrt  Llwilltn  Polued, 
of  Leeds,  to  Sarah  Bxnnbll.  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Griines,  of  Cfanfteld,  near  AmplhtU. 

...  At  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  Richard  Bkck,  of  6,  Cole- 
man Street,  London,  to  Uamiikt,  younger  dau;!;hter  of 
Charles  May,  civil  engineer.  Groat  George  Street,  West- 
miubter. 

...  At  Hemel-IIempstead,  Joseph,  son  of  Alfred  Rosling, 
of  Reigate,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  and  £iiu 
Rosling,  of  Hackney.  ' 

7tb.  At  Hitchin,  Josxpn  Oitrnet  Barclay,  of  Leyton,  Essex,  ' 
to  Maroasxt,  daughter  of  tho  late  William  Extoo,  of 
Hitchin.  I 

ISth.  At  Ipswich,  Jambs  Brovit,  of  Wo«dbridge,  to  Uaua  i 
GowxR,  of  tho  former  place.  ^ 

I3t}i.  At  Skipton  in  CraTeiH  Yorkahira^  John  C»Miu,of 
Thornton,  and  late  of  2,  Brig^ate,  Leeds,  tea  dealer,  to 
Barak,  yoimgest  and  only  sorriving  daughter  of  the  Iste 
John  Tatham,  of  bottle,  draper.  i 

14th.  At  Bakewell,  Derhyshire,  John  Sbiplbt,  of  Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire,  to  IIasnah,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bswtasn, 
of  Miewell.  ! 

21st.  At  Sheffield,  Joaspa  John  Huctblipf.  t«  Emma  Mabu  : 
Everitt. 

28th.  At  Manchestor,  Thouas  Cabbiok,  to  Blbanob,  eMai 
daughter  of  John  King,  of  Willow  Bank,  Manchester.        ' 

...  At  Lancaster,  Josxph  Walkr»,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  , 
late  Joseph  Pickard,  of  Lune  Terrace,  Lancaster. 

Seatls. 

SECOKn  MoKTB,  1857. 
18th.  At  Seafleld,  Monkstown,  co.  Dublin,  aged  18,  Jixsa 
Hknat,  soa  of  £dward  and  Sarah  Waipole. 

TaiRfi  Mosxfl,  1857; 
23d.  At  Addingham,  John  Emmoix,  joiaep,of  that  place,  ^ 
about  77.  I 

20th.  At  Bttblin,  JoNazuaii  Hill,  %ged  TOv 

Fourth  Mohxb,  1857. 
8th.  At  Dalkey,  co.  Buhlin,  aged  80,  Samubl  Ro]Uxso2t,lAte 

of  Clara. 
11th*  Maria,  wifo  of  John  Chapman,  aehoolroastcr,  UItim^ 

stone,  Lancashire,  aged  about  50. 
20th.  A t Monkstown,  CO.  Bublin,  Joshua  M.CnATTOR,ased67. 
20th.  At  Dublin,  aged  15  months,  Williau  Fbsdsbick,  &9fi 

of  Christopher  and  Julia  Barker. 
80th.  At  Clonmel,  Francis  Grubji,  aged  about  77< 

FiPTH  Month,  1857. 

2d.  At  Doncaeter,  in  her  70th  ycap.  Mart  Clark,  widev  of 
the  late  William  Clark,  of  that  place. 

7th.  At  Shoreham,  near  Brighton,  aged  72,  Carouxs, widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Lidbetier,  of  that  place. 

0th.  Joseph  Simpson,  of  Kendal,  need  76. 

13th.  At  Ball  itore,  Sarah  Pim,  aged  about  90,  widow  of  James 
Pirn,  who  formerly  resided  near  Rathaogan ;  and  on  the 

15th.  Gr<-.tta  Stbpiibns,  aged  a^ut  74,  who  had  been  the 
attendant  companion,  for  forae  yeara,  of  the  former  dear 
Friend.*— Their  funerals  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

20th.  Hannah,  wife  of  George  lieighbour,  of  Rose  IliU,  Dor- 
king, Surrey,  in  her  67th  year. 

21st.  At  King^land,  London,  aged  5  years,  Joseph,  son  of 
Joseph  S.  and  Caroline  Browett. 

23d.  At  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  Wheeler,  of 
Strood,  William  Drewbtt,  of  Canterbury,  aged  74. 

We  quote  tho  following  from  tho  Kent  Herald  of  the  29th 
ulfe.  :-r 

death  of  MB.  WILUAH  DBXWBR. 

Our  obituary  this  day  contains  the  record  of  the  desfi|i 
on  Saturday  last,  of  an  old  and  much  respected  fellov-eiti- 
len,  Mr.  William  Drewett,  of  Briggate  Street. 

The  deceased  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  which  had  of 
late  years  been  declining,  had  proceeded  to  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  tho  annual  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Frionds,  of  whioh  body  he  was  a  leadio; 
member  in  this  city.  On  Wednesday,  he  was  taken  sen- 
ouflly  ill,  and  was  speedily  remored  to  the  residence  of  bis 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Strood,  wfaero  ho  became  gra- 
dually worse,  and  on  Saturday  expired  of  pandysisj  or  coa* 
gestion  of  the  brain. 
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Mr.  Brewett  was  of  q(iuet  And  Qoobtmsive  iDAnnen, 
thoroughly  liberal  in  his  Tiews  of  public  afFairn,  and  cameat 
in'pi'omotiQg  every  movement  which  ho  judged  benefieial 
to  bis  countrynocn*  ^^^  ftoeiety  at  Lirce. 

As  a  member  of  the  coart  of  guardiins  of  the  poor  for 
Caotorbury,  ho  was  diligent  in  his  attemlnnce  to  iMisioess, 
and  invariably  endeavoured  to  admin«ter  tho  law  in  as 
humane  and  conuderato  a  spirit  as  ita  stringent  provisions 
would  admit. 

Mr.  Drewett  was  {generally  respected  and  esteemed  for 
his  benevolent  dinposition  and  strict  intccritv.  and  he  will 
be  much  regretted  by  his  family,  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Of  hhn  it  may  be  truly  and  literally  said,  ••his  end  was 
peace.*' 
2dd.  At  Asflcid  Terrace,  Bradford,  Torkshire,  Binjamix 
EcnoYD,  conveyancer,  aged  57 ;  an  elder. 

Threui^h  the  itlstrumentality  of  this  dear  Friend,  tho 
Friends'  Provident  Institution  was  originated , and  befilled 
the  office  of  secretary  from  ita  oommcncement  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  11  is  end  was  peace. 
94th.  At  Soarboroagto,  Ricbabd  Fixskss  FoBTBit,agcd  70; 
A  minister. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  we  insert 
tho  followiTig,  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  PaoFKeaoR 
lYicnoiy  of  tliis  city : — 

miciiAB]>  T.  roMEn,  of  soahborouoh. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  very  extensive  circle  of  Chris- 
tians will  appreciate  the  loss  oeeasioned  to  the  Church  of 
Ood,  by  the  removal  of  this  venerable  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Mr.  Foster's  humble  and  gentle,  although 
most  gcnhil  nature,  prevented  his  aspiring  to  positions  to 
which  his  wertli  and  ability  eminently  entitled  him ;  and, 
indeed,  ho  even  shrank  from  publicity,  unless  such  as  eould 
not  be  separated  from  the  norformanco  of  duties  to  which 
his  Divine  M.i$ter  called  him.  Neverthelcs9,  there  are 
multitudes  in  various  parts  of  our  eou  ntry,  who  will,  at  this 
moment,  recal  impressions  communicated  by  his  apostolic 
teaching ;  and  not  a  few  arc  constrained  to  feel  that  a  much 
loved  and  cherished  friend  has  departed. 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  notice  first  met 
Mr.  Foster  at  a  smnli  meeting  of  Friends  in  a  remote  diH- 
trict  of  Yorkshire.  Ho  t^poke  on  that  day,  from  the  oon- 
veraation  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman :  his  hearer 
then  heard,  what  he  had  never  listened  to  before-^words 
that  mi*»ht  have  come  even  from  the  beloved  diseiple— that 
seemed  a  representation — scarcely  at  second  hand— of  the 
very  spirit  of  Christ  himself.  The  singular  Delphic  rythm, 
too,  in  which  the  vererablo  preacher  uttered  the  fulness  of 
his  soul,  rather  added  to  the  im'pressiveness  of  the  message. 
Mr.  Foster  was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  tho  phrase,  an 
educated  man ;  but  tho  writer  has  met  very  few  instances, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  experience  of  mankind,  that  ma- 
nifested BO  powerfully  the  influence  of  righteousness  in 
elevating  even  the  intellectual  nature.  In  consequence  of 
the  powerful  hold  which  the  topic  ho  enforced  had  of  his 
own  sou),  and  his  personal  experience  of  its  relations,  his 
discourses  were  uniformly  oonncctod  and  compact,  while 
the  gentleness  of  his  <]i$<position  threw  around  them  an  in- 
»  desoribablc  gmee :  nor  are  there  wanting  persons  who  can 
well  testify  to  tho  soundness  of  his  counsel  in  times  of  per- 
plexity,— he  possessed  the  two  grand  qualities  of  a  safe 
and  kind  adviser— a  senle  of  integrity  that  nothing  could 
deceive,  and  tho  keenest  regard  tor  the  rights  of  others. 

Mr.   Foster's  preaching  was  not  at   all  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  doctrinal  kind."    It  much  more  reminded 
ono  of  tho  preaching  of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  on  the  mountain 
side,  or  walked  among  thofield)  with  his  disciples— reveal- 
ing the  Father  to  their  simple  hearts  by  every  act  and 
word :  and  our  Friend  meddled  little  with  those  more  in- 
genious than  profitable— more  eager,  perhaps,  than  Chris* 
tian— controversies  about  formal  dogmas,  within  whose 
meshes  many  have  of  late  permitted  thomselves  to  bo  en- 
tangled.   Ho  thought  and  spoke  incessantly  of  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  all  dogmas — the  doctrine  of  a  Ood  beseech- 
ing that  tho  sinner  be  reconciled.    Also,  as  already  hinted, 
he  took  littlo  or  no  part  in  what  are  called  church  politics. 
ills  course  was  different;  would  that  the  wcrUl  could  con* 
ceivo  how  infinitely  nobler !    Eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
Mr.  Foster  would  hnvo  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  de- 
spised Son  of  the  Carpenter ;  he  would  have  recognized 
Him  now  had  he  re-appeared  in  humiliation.    As  it  was, 
he  walked  with  Ilim  m  spirit  during  a  lou|^  life;  not  at 
stated  times  or  seasons,  but  along  the  street,  m  the  count- 
ing-house, through  the  market-place — an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile ! 


SLhtiexti»entmta^ 


TKTAHJTED,  a  Well-Educated,  Active  Youth, 

*  ^  17  or  18  years  of  age»  who  wishes  for  Improvement 
in  the  Tea  and  Grocery  Business. 

Apply  to  Ubjibt  Kxxo,  York. 

TIT" ANTED,   ^^   ACTIVE  YOUTH  to  the 

*  *  Ironmongery  Business,  by  Tnouis  Tnou assow.  Iron- 
monger, Wholesale  Tin  and  Iron  Plate  Worker,  and  Japan- 
ner,  Worcester. 


WANTED  immediately.  Two  Active  Youths, 
as  APPRENTICES  to  the  Drapery  Business. 
Apply  to  FRinxnicK  Glabk,  Draper,  Bridge  Street,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne.' 

IjirANTED,  by  a  Friend  (a  Widower,  resid- 

^  ^    ing  in  tho  Country),  a  Middle-aged  Friend  as  IIO  USE- 
KEEPElt 
For  Address,  apply  to  W.  it  R.  Smbal,  Glasgow. 


WANTED,  an  EXPERIENCED  FRIEND, 
to  take  the  Care  and  Management  of  a  House  where 
the  Mistress's  time  is  mostly  taken  np  with  Business.  She 
will  also  be  required  to  Teach  Three  Little  Children,  tho 
eldest  fire  years  of  age.    Salary,  £2()  per  annum. 

Application  to  .8.  Wiujaics*  Bdenderry,  King's  County, 
Ireland. 

WANTED,  for  Newtown  School,  near  Water- 
ford.  Friends  to  fill  tho  Offices  of  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT and  1I0USEKJ:EP£R.  A  Man. and  his  Wife  would 
be  preferred. 

The  School  has  been  for  some  time  broken  up,  but  is  now 
about  to  be  RE-OPENED  under  Temporary  Arrangements, 
pending  the  appointment  of  Pennanent  Superintendents. 

The  Superintendents  who  may  be  appointed  will  be  ex* 
pected  to  enter  upon  tho  duties  of  their  Office  on  tho  Isi  of 
dth  Month. 

Apply  to  JoKATHAx  Pill,  Dublin;  or  to  IlENaT  White,  King 
Street,  Waterfend. 


ACKWOBTH  SCHOOL. 
Wr ANTED,  after  the  Vacation,  a  STEADY 

*  ▼  WOMAN  FRIEND,  from  25  to  30  years  of  age, 
whose  Duties  would  include  the  Charge  of  the  Girls'  Cloth- 
ing, Assisting  in  Mending  and  In  the  Getting- Up  of  the 
Lighter  Articles,  in  wiiich  she  would  have  to  Instruct  tho 
Elder  Girls.  She  has  a  Sitting-Room  and  Bed-Room  to 
herself,  subject  to  the  Care  therein  of  Girls  who  may  bo 
Slightly  Unwell.     She  takes  her  meals  in  the  kitchen. 

For  particulars  as  to  Wages,  &c.,  apply  to  tho  SurEai.v- 

XXNUSNT. 


TO   GEOCEBS. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young  Man  of  some  Ex- 
perience, a  Situation  as  CLERK  or  ASSISTANT 
in  a  Wholesale  or  Retail  Grocery  Establishment. 

Apply  to  J.  C,  Post-offiee,  Cotherston,  near  Barnard- 
castle. 

WILLIAM  SPARKES,  General  and  Fur- 
KisuiNu  InoNUONoiB,  Buchanau  Place,  Great  Mal- 
vern, has  a  Vacancy  for  an  APPRENTICE. 


ALFRED   A.   NICHOLSON,   3,   Sydney 
street,  Brighion»  is  in  want  of  an  APPRENTICE,  in 
the  Tea  and  General  Oroceiy  Business. 

A  MAN  FRIEND,  at  preseut  engaged  iu 
TBACUINQ,  wishes  to  meet  with  another  Engage- 
ment, either  in  a  School  or  Private  Family,  with  Friends  or 
others. 

Address,  L.  W.,  care  of  the  Editors. 
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A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  18  years  of  age,  wishes 
for  a  8itu»tion,  as  NURSE  in  a  Friend'*  Family. 
Apply  to  T.  llARRiaoN,  53,  Gieat  Tichfield  Street,  ^larylo- 
bonc,  London. 


A  Young  Person  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement 
ns  COMPANION  or  INSTRUCTRESS  to  One  or 
Two  Young  Children.  She  will  undertake  to  Teach  the 
Gioundwork  of  an  Engliah  Education,  with  French  and 
Drawing;  also  Music,  if  required. 

AUdrcas.  S.  B.,  care  of  W.  Sutton.  Sootby,  near  Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  Young  Person,  who  has  served  Three  Years' 
Apprenticeship  to  a  Friend,  a  Confectioner,  in  Man- 
chester. 

For  information,  apply  to  Sarab  Nicholson,  Stretford  New 
Roml,  Manchester;  or  to  S.  Lbicssibr,  5,  Clarence  GroTC, 
Evcrton,  Liverpool. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED 

AT  BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL,  for  the  Bojs, 
near  Moira,  County  Antrim. 
Early  application  to  be  made  to  Jambs  N.  RionAROBON, 
Lissue,  Lisburn. 
5th  Month,  25lh,  1857. 

DAVID  BURLEY,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Grocer,  Ipswich,  wants  a  Strong,  Active  Youth,  as 
an  APPRENTICE. 

CHARLES   DARBYSHIRE, 
LANDSCAPE  OABDENEB, 

EXDXBBT,  NEAR  LxiCKSTBB,* 

HAYING  had  considerahle  experience  in 
designing;  and  superintending  the  laying  out  of  Or- 
namental Gardens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Shrubberies, 
&c.,  and  in  Plantinj[,  Fencing,  or  Draining  Land,  is  desirous 
of  informing  his  friends  and  others  that  he  is  prepared  to 
render  his  services  to  such  as  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ^ 

For  terms  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  as  above. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbins,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham:  Thomas  Gibbins,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm.  Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston, Birmingham; 
Edmund  Sturge,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham:  Joseph  Ellis, 
Glonfleld,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Wigston  Grange, 
near  Leicester;  Samuel  Waters,  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 

_^ • 

H'  PECKOVER  has  One  or  Two  Vacancies 
*  for  the  Daughters  of  Friends.  The  Number  is  Limi- 
ted, and  a  Sound  and  Liberal  Education  imparted  with  the 
Comforts  of  Home.  The  Situation  is  Open  and  Salubrious, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Parks. 

For  Terms  and  References,  apply  to  01,  Lupus  Street, 
Bclgravia,  S.W.  London. 


ROBERT  FLETCHER,  Wholbsalb  and 
Rbtail  Odocbb,  Dewbbury,  la  in  Want  of  an  AP- 
PRENTICE. Also  a  PORTER,  who  understands  the  Busi- 
ness. 


THOMAS  GILL,  Ironmonger,  Guildford,  is 
in  want  of  an  ASSISTANT. 

OAMUEL    DARTON     k    Co.,    Wholesale 

^^     GiiocKRs,  Impobters.  and  Conbionbbs,  244,  George 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     London:  41,  Graoe- 

church  Street. 


CHABLBTJ&T,  0XF0RD8HIEE. 

On  trb  Oxford,  Worcbstbb,  abd  Wolvbbrauptob  Razlwat. 

TO  LET,  very  desirable  PREMISES,  consist- 
ing,  of  House,  containing  Hall,  Three  Parlour*,  Four 
Chambers,  Attic?,  and  Observatorv,  with  Kitchens  aad 
ample  Out-OfBces,  together  with  Stabling,  i&c..  Garden  and 
Greenhcusc;  and  either  with  or  without  a  Detnched  Kitchen 
Garden,  Orchard,  and  Two  Acres  of  Grass  Land. 
Apply  to  J.  M.  Albright,  Charlbury. 


lEiaHTON-BDZZABD,  BEDFOBDSHIBE. 

TO  BE  LET,  seyeral  recently-erected  and  very 
substantinllv  built  RESIDENCES,  in  the  above  salubri- 
ous town,  situated  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meeting-house 
and  Railway-station.  They  are  inclosed  within  a  terrace- 
walk,  and  contain  11  and  12  rooms  each,  besides  good  cellar- 
age, gardens,  and  every  convenience  for  a  respectable  £unily. 
The  drainage  is  excellent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a- 
good  supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  water.  The  occupiers 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Free  First-class  Railway  Ticket  to  and 
fnm.  London. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  S.  &  R.  C.  Dbiveb, 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors.  0,  Whitehall;  or  to  W.  0.  Rbbd, 
Architect,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 


ACCOUNTS  are   Correctly  Examined   and 
Arranged,  by  Joskph  Pbtor,  who  refers  Parties  re- 
quiring such  aid  to  the  following  Friends  :— 

Prtbr  Bedford,  Croydon. 

JouN  FowLBR,  Elm  Grove,  near  Melksham. 

John  Dtmond,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank,  Exeter. 

Joseph  31arso,  National  Provident  Institution,  London. 

Melksham,  near  Bath,  2d  Month,  26th,  1S57. 


THERMOPATHIC  WATER  TREATMENT 
— Htdrofathio  Notes  axd  Cases.  T^j  Dr.  Gri^dbod. 
A  copy  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Author,  Townsead 
House,  Malvern. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  mode  of  Treatment  consists  in  tbe 
therapeutic  application  of  water  of  varied  temperature,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  reactive  power  of  the  patients.  Hence 
its  peculLir  remedial  value  to  a  large  c^ass  of  feeble  invalids, 
who  are  unable  to  bear  the  ordinary  water  processes.  Other 
medical  appliances,  when  necessaty,  are  united  with  the 
Water  Treatment. 


INTESTIEENT  IN  DtlNES.  1 

THE  present  period  offers  to  Capitalists  an 
opportunity,  wnich  rarely  occurs,  for  purehaaing  ia 
Dividend-payinir  Mines,  as  well  as  in  Progressive  Mines,  the 
former  paying  Dividends  not  loss  than  13  per  cent.,  and  tbe 
latter  by  a  considerable  incroate  of  profit  on  the  improred 
value  of  the  property. 

J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  of  No.  21,  TnRBAD:?EBDLB  Street,  Lov- 
DO.V,  Stock  ard  Suarb  Brokbr,  is  at  all  times  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  most  accurate  information  forthegui<Unee  of 
Capitalists,  and  to  eftsct  Purchases  or  Sales  on  Stock  of 
every  description,  upon  the  best  poasible  terms,  on  the  uiual 
oommiasion. 


T 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  LANCASTER. 
HE  Situation  of  Master,  in  the  abore-named 

JJ-,  School,  will  be  VACANT  at  the  Close  of  the  present 
Session,  and  the  Committee  are  now  ready  to  Receive  Ap- 
plications from  Well- Qualified  Teachers  for  the  Office. 

Letters  of  Application  should  be  addressed  to  Ebxri 
Hadwrr,  Lancaster,  who  will  supply  all  needful  information. 

/n  addition  to  the  Use  of  a  Large  S^ooURoom,  Rent  /W«, 
there  it  an  Endowment  attached  to  the  ojfice  of  Master,  yiiidij>^ 
about  £35  per  annum. 

Lancaster,  5th  Month,  27th,  1857. 
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CHIEFLY  DXTOTBD  TO  TEH.  IHTBBBSrS  OT  THE  SOCnnT  OP"  FRrSMS. 


GLASGOW.  7th  MONTH,  (Jult)  lar,  IM7. 


¥oii.a.v. 


vaatiyw  tejipbrascb  0:inoir. 


TkB  Ktaual  ffMeibig  of  TMenda  iotereabsd  in  the 
tamperCTiMBfonMlinn  took  place  on  4t]>-daj,likeS7tb 

aC^tbMoUb.    Tim  iiwwliinf  ||i"*iiil  miiinr n  lliim 

«MMliatE««*.  Bdivwd  SiaJtii.pmiUadiaBd  mliiB 
left  nt  Nbjo.  Dow,  whoM  dubb  ia«a<Mdi«tui  hMaw>- 
sblf  known  in  connectioa  with  the  "KMatrimv." 
Veal  Duw  iaat  prewitt  ona  tempeixnea  mlMon  to 
thkaonntrj. 

!HwCaAiMm>a»opwiii^tl>fl-nmrtitMg,ataWtfiit 
aa  tJieir  TiMMH^  SmI  d>w;.hwl  aaDtkepaagafpHOftt, 
which  wtmtd-only  allow  ofhia  roiBainiofft  w  aamrteg 
in.  tb«  room,  he  would  at  once  invita  liim' 


yiMO,  Daw  aiprowai  tbe  graai  ^easuie  lie  &l 
aMVtiog  EWMit,  «^»QiaUr  at  be  had.  aM»f  eaai 
tioaa  amongst  Friends  ia  hU  owa  OMUttrj.    He 
btrsd  to  the  intbiame  onr  SbaMy  pewauwd,  and 
napocaibill^  Uiat  ueatei  upcm  aa ;  that  in  ajl  we  did 
wa  aboold  act  aa  nnder  Uia  evor-prBseat  eje  of  God, 
aRd«eT«T<  forget  t^  iKdaeaiM  «C  oar  szaokple,  of  what 
«>e  said  and  what;  wb  did,  n^on  aU,    lid  vattw  Imw 
;  hnmble  the  in&TidtiaU  tfas  oppaetn^  wokU  ockur 
i  for  them  to  moke  some  pEnoa  the  happier  fbr  tSteir 
I  having  lived.    He  rolated  an  anecdote  of  tbe  pahlic 
i^ritaf  apeor  aJMemakwia  Scotland). the  porpoaeof 
I  wboaelift  WMt*  le*»«  the  wdcUna  warae  than  lu 
I  fonnd  it. 

Having  resumed  bis  aeat,  the  Chairmitn  reqaested 
tbat  lie  would  aaj  aonMtlung  on  the  "Uvne-luw." 
He  agkim  Foa^  and  rsferriDg  to  wiiat  had  baan  dona, 
Mid  the  determination  that  esiatad  in  haa  oma  ooan- 
ti7  to  free  themselves  from  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
remarked  that  their  political  action  had  been  mnch 
interfered  with  hy  the  antt-slaver;  contest  dnrin^the 
hwt  eleeUon.  That  qneotion  settled,  the  gogd  npn  of 
all  pattiw  woald  oombina  to  render  pioltiLiition  a£bo- 
toitland  omapleto. 

Ihe  Chairman  now  called  npon  Johs  Tatlou,  the 
secretary,  to  open  the  special  bustneaa  of  tftie  meeting. 
JoBN  Tati/OR  Boid  he  wtaheil.  in  the  first  place, 
ta  inibnn  tbe  meeting  that  a  Phiianthn^c  Inter- 
national Congress  waa  held  at  Bmiaals  bat  yaaa. 
At  thia  eonferenoe  the  temperanoe  qoeatioo,  in  ito 
various  aapeet^  was  brought  forward  hj  delegates 


fRMa-th*  KMaMMl  TampawwM  LaagnsMid  the  United 
KiDsdMi  AlHMca.    '  ' 

printBl,  with-  tbe  ttaaaadJona  of  the  « 
tbe  Buhjeot  adjoamed  for  faEtliBr  diseoation  toaw 
otlier  oonfacaDoe,  to  be  held  at  Frankbrt  in  the  9tti 
Uai]th.of  thia-yaar.  Haroantiowrl  this  that  Friends, 
wfco  wan  loaktBg'  fdrwwKl  to-  m  aoBtfnsatni  tav, 
might  anw^n  <f  vnMim,  to  b«  pnaaai.  Though 
they  imgfat  not  be  able  to  take  part  in  tiie  <ft»MHrfaB| 
tlieir  jpreaenae  would,  be  a  groat  encouragement  and 
BUf^Kst  to>  thoaa  who  did.  H  would  be  necesaary 
thali  thnae  aritowMt-Aanld  be  delagaUs  from  aome 
temyirauee  BneBatf,aMd  Girlber  ioforiadaaa  MioXd  be 
ohbafned  by  »m Mptmii&mat  wtth. hi«,  \%  'EhaBgnu»<- 
ton  Street,  or  WiLLiAX  TwsniK,  3S7,  Slraad. 

Witb'ra^Bvd.  to  the  addreaa^  Fiuends  would  recoir 
laatfhafc  at  tbaaawitfag  last  year,  whan  it  was- agsaad 
Aat  o>Be  aho«ld  be  J— od,  it  waa  «oniBiittad  to  a 
Friend  on  hia  rij{ht  to  prqtaw  H,  bot  ftom  hi*  many 
aogaganients  he  bad  not  been  jMe  to  comply  with  tbe 
reqnaat,  and,  in  oonacquenM^  mueh  time  had  elapsed 
before  the  address  h*i»as«bant  toaowl  vaa  prepapad^ 
■ad  it  waa  then  ihamgM  fcaOac  to  bnog  it  befbae  the 
present  meeting  UrfbTs>  %  wan  aent  fbf4>  TkH  mr- 
raag9menta  for  t&iB  meeting  w<ere  made  in  tot«l  ig- 
muaooa  of  the  pMpoaitiou  to  &.a  Yeariy  Meeljii^ 
seat  fwan  DtirhaM  Qnartwly  Aibatdngj  and  the  wiiy 
in  wbuA  this  propaaitioo  had  haaa.  aaww  «i\  d.aad  .dealt 
wMi  by  the  r-eariy  Meatng  wmM  nnDoiatty  ntaaa 
tiie  qwestion,  whether  the  issning  of  an  address  at  the 
preaent  time  was  aecaasary  or  notT 

The  addoeiB  boring  been  read,  the  ChalnnaQ  aaid, 
the  first  queetjon  be  wiahad  to  be  eonudarad  waa, 
whether  thia  address,  whkh  ooalMBed  m«di  vtduohle 
information,  ahei4d  be  isscied  eraotl 

JoHfT  pRlESTVAIt,  JoBSFS  SrtTROS,  &AKCBL  BOWLT, 

and  BuBBHrCHAnLBTOH,  severally  expressed  the  great 
iafitctiantbeyfelt  at  theconcae  ttkenby  tbe  Ve^rly 
Meetni^  aad,  aaeing  the  epiatle  would  coutaiu  advice  ' 
en  this  head,  Vbey  dumgbt  titay  Might  be  aaliafied 
with  what  trod  bran  ao  \netl  done,  and  keep  tbe  ad-  , 
drese  in  abeyance  for  the  pr^wnt. 

The  CiU-UuiAN  thought  thia  would  be  the  judg< 
meut  of  the  meeting;  aod  if  they  were  so  satJeSitd,  lie 

St  aak  ^airopiniwi  ontlie  athupropoaLcioa    , 
of  the  former  meeting,  aa  to  whether  tbey  sboaid  j 
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make  a  diatribation  of  tracta,  throngli  the  post,  to  the 
£unilie9  of  Friends. 
Jonathan  Pribstman  thought  the  present  an  op- 

fortane  time  for  a  well-selected  distribution  of  tracts, 
f  they  were  not  required  by  all  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  there  was  a  generation  growing  up  to 
whom  they  would  be  useful. 

William  Thistlbthwaitb  thought  it  better  to  ab- 
stun  from  any  action  for  the  present;  but  Saxuicl 
BowLT,  Richard  Allen,  W.Gundrt,  Joseph  Stcroe, 
James  Clarke,  and  Robert  Charleton  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  distribution  of  tracts,  and 
Joseph  Procter,  Dr.  Lovel,  and  Robert  Charleton 
sugseeted  that  the  address  would  form  a  useful  tract. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  a  distribution  of  tracts  should  take  place, 
and  of  course  great  care  was  required,  and  would  be 
taken,  in  the  selection  of  the  tracts. 

The  next  business  would  bring  before  them  one  of 
the  most  interesting  temperance  societies  in  the  king- 
dom— the  society  formed  amongst  the  scholars  at 
Ackworth  School  He  had  great  pleasure  in  calUnff 
upon  Thomas  Pumphret,  who  said  he  appeared 
rather  a  hoary-headed  representative  of  a  juvenile 
association}  but  it  was  his  province  to  labour  in  sow- 
ing-time. The  Ackworth  school  Association  had  re- 
ceived great  kindness  from  the  Friends'  Temperance 
Union,  which  might  be  considered  their  parent  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  pledge  card  which  through  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  the  meeting  held  two  years 
ago,  was  engraved  and  printed  for  the  association, 
«nd  was  much  prized  by  the  members.  He  had  per- 
mission to  read  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  drawn 
up  for  the  information  of  this  meeting.  The  report, 
after  noticing  the  lectures  that  had  been  delivered  in 
the  past  year,  thus  proceeded : — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  number  of  Ipswich 
tracts  were  obtained  from  Richard  Dtkeb  Alexan- 
der, who  kindly  supplied  us  with  them  at  half-price. 
They  were  bought  by  the  members  at  a  considerable 
reduction,  and  were  distributed  by  the  boys  in  the 
villages  round  during  their  walks;  they  were  gene- 
rally received  with  evident  pleasure  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  presented,  and  we  believe  that  some  good 
has  accompanied  their  circulation. 

'*  We  have  also  to  notice  the  issue  of  an  address  to 
Friends'  Schools.  Being  convinced  of  the  useful  in- 
fluence of  our  association  on  ourselves  as  scholars,  and 
on  those  who  left  us,  we  have  ventured  to  send  a  let- 
ter to  the  other  public  schools  of  Friends  in  England 
— ^givinp;  reasons  for  establishing  our  association,  and 
sug^estm?  whether,  if  such  did  not  exist,  something 
similar  might  not  be  formed  among  them.  We  were 
aware  that  we  were  not  the  first — that  our  young 
friends  at  Ay  ton  had  preceded  us  in  the  cause;  but  we 
thought  it  mi^ht  be  a  not  unsuitable  way  of  exciting 
fresh  interest  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  introducing 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  others. 

"  The  address,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  pledge- 
card,  kindly  presented  two  years  ago,  were  sent  to 
York  School,  Crovdon,  Sidcot,  Ayton,  Wigton,  Raw- 
den,  Penketh,  and  Slbford,  but  no  reply  has  yet  been 
received  from  any;  we  hear,  however,  that  in  one 
school  a  society  is  now  in  process  of  formation.'' 

The  report  further  stated  that  264  boys  had  joined 
the  association  since  its  formation,  of  whom,  123  were 
now  in  the  school,  and  141  had  left.  Of  these,  four 
had  withdrawn  their  names,  '^  but,"  says  the  report, 
'*  if  the  260  adhere  to  tho  resolution  of  their  school 
days,  our  association  will  not  have  been  established 
in  vain." 

After  Thomas  Pumphret  had  concluded,  a  youth, 
who  had  been  an  Ackworth  scholar,  remarked,  that, 
having  been  a  member  of  this  association,  it  might 


readily  be  imagined  that  he  had  listened  to  the  report 
with  great  interest  He  adhered  to  the  principle  he 
had  adopted  at  school,  and  thonsh  he  had  been 
but  a  short  time  from  school,  he  had  been  made  fully 
aware  that  it  was  a  great  safeguard  and  a  barrier 
against  evil. 

Joseph  Sturob  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  the  British  Workman,  and  the  Band  of  Horn 
Review,  which  he  greatly  commended.  He  said  ne 
had  lately  sent  a  packet  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
in  consequence  a  large  number  are  now  subscribed 
for  there. 

William  Thtstlbthwaitb  added  his  testimony, 
and  said  tliat  the  Bible  collectors  in  his  neighbour- 
hood found  them  very  valuable,  and  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  poor. 

James  Clarke  referred  to  a  drawing-room  meet- 
ing held  at  Street,  at  which  Samuel  Bowlt  was  pre- 
sent, and  which  proved  very  useful  in  impressing 
many  with  the  importance  of  the  temperance  cause. 

Richard  Owen  strongly  recommended  the  holding 
of  drawing-room  meetings,  and  also  referred  to  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  received  in  listening  to  the 
Ackworth  School  report.  He  thought  the  inflaeuce 
of  such  an  association  would  be  very  valuable  in  pre- 
paring the  members  for  future  usefulness.  Most  of 
our  great  Bhilanthropista,  he  added,  had  been  im. 
pressed  eai*ly. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  a  very  interesting  meeting 
held  at  Pavenhambury,  the  seat  of  Joseph  TacKSR, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  present.  Some  of  the  gentry 
then  present,  whom  he  thought  the  least  impressible, 
had  since  taken  great  interest  in  the  cause. 

Joseph  Tdcker  said  he  felt  it  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  be  among  them  on  this  occasion.  The 
meeting  at  Pavenham  that  had  been  spoken  o(  he 
did  think  had  done  good ;  even  the  day*s  association 
with  temperance  friends  was  an  advantage.  After  all, 
the  great  power  for  good  which  we  all  possessed  rested 
on  the  force  of  example. 

John  Pribstman  Loped  that  the  children  at  Ack- 
worth School  would  be  informed  of  the  great  interest 
with  which  this  meeting  regarded  their  proceedings. 

The  SfiCRETART  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
Friends  as  to  the  continuance  of  these  meetings,  even 
should  there  be  no  special  business  to  bring  l^fore  it 

Thomas  Binns  said  he  hoped  these  meetings  would 
be  continued, -and  also  referred  to  Ackworth  School, 
and  the  progress  our  cause  had  made  in  the  Society, 
evidenced  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Charles  Wilson  said  the  present  meeting  had 
been  one  of  ffreat  interest,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
be  continued. 

Samuel  Bowlt  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Chairman  then  said  he  thought  they  were 
quite  agreed  upon  the  holding  of  further  meetings, 
and  he  would  therefore  adjourn  the  present  one  to 
that  day  twelve  month. 


A  SERMON  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURT. 
OF  VIRTUES  AND  VICES — ^THBIR  ROOT  OR  CONNECTION. 

The  Deity  omnipotent  being  within  us,  as  by  fiuth 
we  most  surely  oelieve,  and  therefore  nearer  to  us 
than  we  are  to  ourselves,  whence  comes  it  that  we  are 
not  sensible  of  this? 

Because  his  grace  is  not  operative  in  our  hearts. 
And  what  is  the  cause  that  nis  grace  is  not  acting 
within  us?  Because,  in  very  truth,  we  do  not  de- 
voutly, and  with  humility  of  heart  desire  it  Why 
do  we  not,  with  humble  hearts,  desire  it?  Why  do 
we  not  love  him  with  all  our  faculties,  and  with  the 
whole  heart?    Because  we  do  not  know  Him.    And 
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wherefore  do  we  not  know  Him  ?  Because  we  are 
not  acouainted  even  with  onrselves.  But  for  what 
reason  ao  we  not  become  acquainted  with  ourselves? 
Because  we  only  pretend  to  notice  and  observe  our 
lives.  And  whv  ao  we  never  truly  examine  and  no- 
tice our  lives  ?  iBecanse  the  eyes  of  our  understanding 
are  blinded.  By  what  means  are  the  epres  of  our  un- 
derstanding blinded  ?  Because  our  vision  is  covered 
by  the  dust  of  transitory  things.  I  call  that  dust 
and  clay  which  makes  up  the  love  and  delight  of  our 
bodies,  of  the  creatures  of  the  world,  of  ourselves. 
Whence  comes  it  that  the  eye  of  the  understanding 
is  covered  with  dust  and  day?  From  this  truly  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  die  to  our  senses,  and  to  be 
heartily  converted  to  God.  Because  of  this,  then,  the 
light  of  Divine  grace  does  not  burn  within  us. 

But  let  us,  on  the  other  side,  also  consider  the 
chain  of  virtue.  Whoever  desires  to  be  enlightened 
with  the  inshininga  of  grace  and  true  knowledge, 
contemns  the  love  of  the  world,  and  turns  away  from 
carnal  delights  and  human  contrivanc(».  Because, 
so  much  as  I  have  gained  of  divine  discretion,  so 
much  I  deny  myself  and  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
world.  As  much  as  I  prize  dissatisfaction  of  the 
world,  so  much  obedience  have  I  to  my  Gk>d.  As 
mudi  as  I  am  obedient  to  God,  so  much  I  rejoice  in 
peace  of  mind  and  serenity  of  conscience.  As  much 
as  I  possess  of  peace  and  a  pure  conscience,  so  much 
are  my  sentiments  wise,  ana  my  understanding  pure. 
As  much  purity  of  understanding  I  have,  so  much 
also  I  know  God.  As  much  acquaintance  that  I 
have  of  my  God,  so  much  I  walk  in  his  chaste  fear. 
As  much  as  I  walk  in  reverential  fear,  so  much  am  I 
restrained  by  his  love  from  tuminff  from  Qod.  As 
much  as  I  love  my  God,  so  much  do  I  observe  his 
precepts,  doctrine,  and  laws.  As  much  as  I  prize 
nis  laws  and  precepts,  so  much  also  I  avoid  alt  sin- 
ning. Ab  much  as  I  abstain  from  all  sinning,  so  much 
I  presevere  in  myself.  As  much  as  I  am  and  exist  in 
myself,  so  much  I  know  myself.  As  much  as  I  make 
advances  iu  the  knowledge  of  myself,  so  much  also  I 
think  humbly  of  myself.  Ab  much  as  I  think  lowly 
of  myself  so  far  am  I  from  an^  desire  of  worldly 
honour,  and  of  any  worldly  object  whatever.  Ajs 
little  is  my  desire  for  reputation,  so  much  have  I 
gained  of  poverty  of  spirit.  As  much  as  I  am  spon- 
taneously poor  in  spirit,  so  much  I  abstain  m>m 
sighing  after  those  things  that  I  am  deficient  of.  As 
much  as  I  temper  my  restlessness,  so  far  am  I  patient. 
As  much  as  I  am  patient,  so  am  I  humble.  As  much 
as  I  have  in  myself  an  humble  disposition,  so  much  I 
restrain  myself  from  slighting  them  who  sliffht  me. 
As  much  as  I  forbear  slighting  them  who  hold  me  in 
no  estimation,  so  far  am  I  poor  in  spirit,  and  re- 
moved from  pride.  As  much  as  I  am  in  this  manner 
poor,  BO  far  am  I  from  doing  my  own  will.  As  much 
less  I  want  my  own  will  with  any  one,  so  much  this 
alone  do  I  wish,  namely,  that  which  God  wills.  Ab 
much  as  I  wish  alone  that  which  He  wills,  so  much 
the  more  does  He  will  what  I  wish.  And  thuB  I 
become  inspired  and  enlightened,  and  become  one 
and  the  same  in  spirit  with  Him. 

But  to  arrive  at  this  state  of  mind,  a  childlike  and 
ready  turning  away  [when  required]  from  all  worldly 
things  is  necessary.  The  bemg  of  man  is  certainly 
formed  of  time  and  eternity.  As  much  more  then, 
as  he  lies  down  and  reposes  upon  temporal  things,  so 
much  farther  docs  he  remove  from  the  eternal  These 
appear  small  to  him  now,  just  as  any  thing  in  nature 
seen  from  a  distance,  seems  to  one  who  looks  at  it  so 
much  smaller  than  it  really  is.  He  who  bo  regards 
eternal  things,  can  never  attain  to  true  peace,  but  is 
very  soon  blinded,  becomes  cool  in  divine  love,  and  at 
the  same  time,  unstable  and  unsatisfied  with  these 


unstable  things  amongst  which  he  has  reposed  his 
affections.  In  proportion  as  any  one  desires  to  stand 
loose,  and  free  from  fiiult  and  imperfection,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  ne  disencumber 
himself  from  all  inordinate  affection  and  love  towards 
those  created  things,  which  are  alidinff  and  transitory. 
Scarcely  can  there  exist  together  in  Uie  same  person, 
a  love  of  the  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  and  an 
abundance  of  temporal  things.  Because  divine  love 
is  a  fire  which  consumes  all  things  merely  temporal, 
and  leaves  in  man  a  capacity  for  celestial  and  divine 
gifts;  and  the  disesteem  and  giving  up  all  temporal 
objects  opens  the  passage  to  tiiose  which  are  wholly 
divine  and  eternal. — nutittUes  of  John  TAtJLXB. — 
(From  the  Italian). 


FRIENDS: 
THEIB  ORIQIK,  DISTINQUISHING  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  PRACTIOES. 

(CoHtiHued  from  page  92.) 

Haviko  attempted  to  show  that  the  baptism  of  John 
is  not  the  baptism  included  in  the  great  commission, 
I  shall  now  produce  thoee  argnmente,  by  which  Friends 
maintain,  that  the  baptism  which  is  included  in  it,  is 
the  baptism  of  Christ 

These  arguments  will  be  found  chiefly  in  a  critical 
examination  of  the  words  of  that  commission* 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
their  observations  upon  these  words,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe from  Matthew  the  three  verses  that  relate  te 
this  subject. 

"Ana  JcBUB  came  and  spake  onto  them,  saying. 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  cSarth. 
Go  ve,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizinff  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  tilings 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  I  am 
with  jpvi  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world** 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18-20). 

The  first  observation  which  Friends  make,  is  upon 
the  word  **  therefore.**  As  all  power  is  given  unto 
me  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  as  I  can  on  that 
account,  and  as  I  will  qualify  you,  go  ve  therefore ; 
that  is,  having  previously  received  m>m  me  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  your  task,  go  ye. 

The  next  observation  is,  that  the  oomnuBsion  does 
not  imply  that  the  apostles  were  to  teaeh  and  to 
baptize,  as  two  separate  acta ;  but,  as  the  words  inti- 
mate, that  they  were  to  teach,  baptizing. 

Friends  say,  a^in,  that  the  word  '^ teach'*  is  an 
improper  translation  of  the  original  Greek.  A/W»« 
is  the  usual  word  for  teach ;  but  f/^mtnrwu  is  ussd  in 
the  commission ;  which  latter  word  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  New  Testament^  and  always  siflrnifies  to  "  dis- 
ciple.*' The  Greek  word  should  havecMBen  rendered, 
^'make  disciples  or  proselytes."  In  several  of  the 
editions  of  our  own  Bibles,  the  word  *'  teach  "  is  ex- 
plained iu  the  margin  opposite  to  it,  by  ''make  dis- 
ciples or  Christians  of  all  nations,"  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  Friends  explain  it. 

On  the  word  ^'  baptize,"  they  observe,  that,  because 
its  first  meaning  is  to  wash  all  over,  and  because 
baptism  with  Christians  ia  always  with  water,  people 
cannot  easily  separate  the  image  of  water  fram  the 
word,  when  it  ia  read  or  pronounosd.  But  if  thia 
image  is  never  to  be  separated  from  it,  how  will  per- 
BonB  understand  the  words  of  Paul,  '*  for  by  one  spirit 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  1"  or  those  words 
of  Jesus,  ^  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
or  be  baptized  with  the  bapUsm  that  I  am  l)aptized 
with?"  or,  if  this  image  is  not  to  be  ^eparat^a  {h>m 
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ilV.k0w  will  tbey  iHMkmtMid  tiba  evMigelisty  who 
|ire>enli  Jea—  (Atial.—  about  to  biyUie,  or  waah  all 
wmt  irafeh ^re f  To  bapUao,  in ahort^signifios  to  dip 
wadet  WKtetTy  but  im  its  mora  ganenl  meatnog;.  to 
paaify^  Ficfr  aiid<  wwtor  have  oqiiaUy  paw«r  in  thia 
Mapaet,  bs^^Mi' difieraai  <obj6oia.  Water  pnrifiea  aur- 
fboaa*  Fire  purifiaa.  by  aotuai  aadi  total*  a^iMURation, 
biittging.  thoaa  bodies  iato  otie  aiaaa  whieh  ara  homo* 
geueom.  or  wbieb  havo  atroog.  affiaitaaa  to  each  other, 
and  leaViBg.  the  diXMi  and  iaeombwatibJe  parte  by 


The  word  ''  in,^  they  alao  look  upon  aa  improoerly 
tmaalfltod.  Thia  word  ahouki  have  beea  xenoeiWi 
'Moto."  The  word  in  the  original  Greek,  ia^  «<(,  aad 
not  n.  If  the  word  **  in  **  were  the  right  tranalation, 
the  worda  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat|*'  might  be  construed  into 
a  furm  of  words  to  be  uaed  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
But  we  have  no  eridenoe  that  SQch  a  formala  was 
ever  used  when  aiiy  of  Uie  apoatte  baptized.  Indeed, 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  into,**  and  there- 
fore, all  such  formula  is  groundless.  **  Jesus  Christ 
didnot,"  aaya  2ain|^as  (/^.  db  BapL  p.  66,  to  iL  Oper.^ 
**  by  Uwae  woitb  matitato  a  form  <u  baptiam  which 
we  riKWld  oaa^  aa  divinea  have  falaefy  taught.'* 

On  the  woid  **  naoie/*  Fricnda  obaerve,  thai  when 
it  rulates  to  the  Lord,  it  frequently  aignifiea  in  Scrip* 
timi  hi»lift,.or  his  pow^or  hia  apiriU  Thoa,  ^in 
my  name  they  ahaU  caat  oat  devila^'  (Mark  xvi  17)i 
and  '^  by  what  poWeVy  00  by  what  name^  hatve  ye  done 
thiar*(Aotsiv.7). 

FiXMBA  the  interpietation  which  haa  new  been  giveoi 
of  the  meaning  of  several  of  the  words  in  the  veraea 
that  have  been  quoted  from  Matthew,  the  aenae  of 
the  commiaaion,«eoordiftg  to  Frienda,  will  stand  thna: 
^  Ail  power  ia  giTeu  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
In  virCtte  of  tho  power  which  I  taave,  I  wiU  oive  ^ou 
power  aho.  1'  will  conftn*  upon  you  the  gi&  of  the 
noly  Spirit.  When  yon  have  received  it|  go  iiito 
different  and  diatant  hiiida-  Qo  to  the  GentUes,  who 
live  in  ignorance,  darkness,  and  idolatry,  and  make 
them  proaelytea  to  my  new  diapenaation,  se  pniifying 
their  hearts,  or  burning  Uie  chaff  of  their  corrupt 
afiecUoiia,  by  the  active  live  of  the  Holy  Qhoat^  which 
aitail  acoompany  your  preachings  that  they  may  be 
BMile  partakers  <^  the  divine  nature^  and  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  And  lest  thia  shenld  appear  to  be 
too  great  a  work  for  your  faith,  I  who  have  the  power, 
promise  to  be  with  you,  with  thia  my  Spirit  m  the 
work,  till  the  end  of  t^e  world." 

Frieuds  contend  that  thia  ia  the  true  intorpr6ta- 
Uott  of  thia  oommiasion,  beoause  it  exactly  coincides 
with  the  meaning  of  the  same  commisaion^as  ctescribed 
by  Lttke  And  Mhrk,  and  of  that  also  whkh  was  given 
to  Paul. 

Luke  states  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles 
to  have  been,  *'  that  repetitabce  ami  remission  of  sius 
sliouid  be  preached  in  his  naiue  among  all  nations, 
begiuuing  at  Jerttsalem'*  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  The  mean- 
ing, tlierefure,  of  the  commission,  aa  stated  by  Lnke, 
in  pi'ectsely  the  same  aa  that  stated  by  Matthew,  as 
we  liave  just  ex^laiued  it.  For,  iirst^  ail  nations  are 
includeii  in  it.  Secondly,  pnnfication  of  heart,  or 
couversion  from  sin,  is  insisted  upon  to  be  the  object 
of  it.  And  thirdly,  this  object  is  to  be  effected,  not 
by  the  baptism  01  wiiter  (for  baptism  is  nowhere 
mentioucd),  but  by  preaching,  in  which  ia  included 
tlie  idea  Of  the  bapti^n  of  the  Spirit. 

Mark  alfik)  states  the  commission  to  be  the  same 
in  tlie  foitowitig  wohis:  **  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  go^l  to  every 
creature.  He  that  bedeveth,  aud  is  baptized,  shall 
be  S2ived  "  (Mark  xvi.  16).  Here  all  nations^  and  the 
pi*eaching  of  the  gospel,  are  mentioned  again.    But 
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bi^am  ia  now  added.  But  the  baptiam  that  was 
to  go  with  thia  pr«ushin^  Friends  contend  to  be  the 
baptiam  of  the  Spirit  For,  first,  the  baptiam  here 
mentioned  ia  connected  with  salvation.  But  the 
baptism  adbording^  to  Peter,  "which  doth  also  now 
save  us,  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fleahj 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  the  Iwptiam  of 
the  Spirit.  Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  baptism  hen 
mentioned,  is  expbuned  by  tlie  verse  that  follows  it 
Thus,  '*  He  that  bdieveth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
aaved.  And  theae  mgna  ahall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve: They  shall  sp^ik  with  new  tongues."  This, 
therefura,  ia  the  aame  baptiam  aps  that  which  Paid 
conferred  upon  aome  of  his  disciples,  by  the  laying  on 
of  his  hands:  **  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  faanda 
upon  th«m,  the  Holy  G&ost  came  on  them,  amd  they 
spake  with  tongues,  aud  prophesied*^  (Acts  zix.  0). 
Thus,  again,  it  ia  deinonstmted  to  be  the  baptism  of 
theSf^t 

The  commission  alae^  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  Matthew,  will  be  foun<i(,  as  it  has  been  now 
explained,  to  coincide  in  its  object  with  that  whidi 
was  given  to  Paul  aa  we  find  by  hia  confession  to 
Agnppa.  For  he  declared  he  was  sent  as  a  minister 
to  the  Gentiles,  ^  to  open  their  eyea^  and  to  torn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  pow^  of  Satan 
unto  God,  that  they  might  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sancCided  by 
ftuth  in  Christ'^  (Acta  xxvi.  17, 18).  Bu^  what  wia 
thia^  Friends  say,  but  to  baptize  them  into  the  life 
and  spirit  of  a  new  and  divine  nature,  or,  with  the 
baptism  of  Christ  ? 

And  as  we  have  thus  obtained  a  knowl^ge  frMn 
Paul  of  what  his  own  commission  contained,  so  we 
have^  from  the  same  authority,  a  knowledge  of  what  \ 
it  did  not  contain :  for  he  positively  declares,  iu  his   ' 
first  ofHstle  to  the  Oorinthians,  ihtX  ^  Christ  sent  him 
not  to  baptize  (evidently  ailudinjj  to  the  baptiem  by  1 
wator),  but  to  proach  the  gospel^    It  ia  dear,  there- 
fore, that  Paul  did  not  uuderatand  his  commission  to  \ } 
refer  to  wator;  and  who  was  better  qualified  to  un*    \ 
derstand  it  than  himself  7 

It  is  also  stated  by  Friends,  as  another  arjgtumenl 
to  the  same  point,  that  if  the  baptism  in  the  commia>  i ' 
Hon  had  been  that  of  wator  only,  the  apostles  could    ' 
have  easily  administered  it  of  tliemselves,  or  without    | 
any  supernatural  assistance ;  but  in  order  that  th^  1 1 
might  be  enabled  to  execute  that  baptism,  which  the  j  | 
commission  pointed  to,  they  were  desired  to  wait  for  '  i 
divine  help.    Jesus  Christ  said,  '*  I  send  the  promuse 
of  my  Father  upon  you.    But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  I 
^9ni9^?iB>  uitf il  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  ' ! 
high;  for  John  truly  bapiized  witli  water,  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days 
hence"  (Luke  xxiv.  4\>),     If  biiptism  by  water  hsd    1 
been  the  baptbm  contained  in  the  great  oomoiissioii,    1 
^hy,  Friends  ask,  could  not  the  apostles  have  per- 
formed it  of  themselves ?    What  should  have  hindered 
them,  more  than  John,  from  going  with  people  into    ' 
the  rivers,  and  immersing  them  ?    Why  were  they    ' 
first  to  receive  themselvea  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  /    , 
But  it'  it  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
they  executed  the  great  commiasiou  they  were  to 
pertbrm  the  baptism  of  Chiist,  the  case  is  altered. 
it  became  them  then  to  wait  tor  the  divine  help.  For 
it  required  more  tban  human  power  to  give  that 
baptism,  which  should  change  the  disposition  and 
atfections  of  men,  and  should  be  able  to  bring  them 
th>m  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
liiatan  unto  God.    And  here  Friends  observe,  that 
the  apostles  never  attempted  to  execute  the  great 
oommiasion  till  the  time  fixed  upon  by  our  Saviour 
in  these  words,  "  But  tarry  ye  in  tUe  city  of  Jerusalem,    > 
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ontll  ye  be  o&diied  with  povror  Srom  on  high."    This 
waa  the  day  of  Bentecoat. 

After  this  *<  tskvf  prenehed"  w  Fetor  aay«,  <' with 
the  Holy  Qhost  seat  down  irom  heaven,"  and  with 
eooh  effioaoy,  that  *<the  Holy  Ghost  fell^upon  miuiy 
of  them  who  heard  their  words." 

I  have  now  sUted  the  armaments  by  which  the 
Bftembers  of  this  Sooiety  have  heen  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  baptism 
by  fvater,  was  inelnded  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  great 
commission  wbieh  he  gave  to  his  apostles,  when  he 
requested  them  '^  to  go  into  all  nations,  and  to  teach 
them,  baptising  in  the  nnme  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Sen,  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost.** 

Against  these  argnments  the  foUowing  oaestion 
has  been  nsually  started  sa  an  Objection:  "if  it  be 
not  indaded  in  the  great  commission,  how  eame  the 
apostles  to  baptize?  or,  woold  they  have  baptiased,  if 
baptbm  had  not  been  eousidered  by  them  as  a  Chris- 
tian ordinance  f'' 

In  answerii^  this  objeetion,  Friends  have  eouflned 
themselvee  to  the  eonsiderstion  af  the  condoct  of  tbe 
apostles  Feter  and  Fsnl.  For  though  P4»ilip  is  said 
to  have  baptized  also,  yet  he  left  no  writings  behind 
him,  like  the  former;  nor  are  so  many  cirsttmstanees 
reoorded  of  him,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  his  obaraster,  ot  to  know  what  his  opinions 
ultimately  wero  upon  thai  sulijeetb 

Friends  consider  the  apostles  to  have  been  saea  af 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  They  find  the  am* 
bition  of  James  and  John,  the  apostasy  sod  dissimu- 
hition  of  Peter,  the  incredulity  or  Thomss,  the  dissen- 
sion between  Paul  and  Bfunabas,  sad  the  jealousies 
which  some  of  them  entertained  towards  one  another, 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  They  believe  them  also  to 
have  been  mostly  men  of  limited  information,  and  to 
have  had  their  prejudices  like  other  people.  Henee 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  come  all 
at  once  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  kingdom ; 
that,  educated  in  a  religion  of  types  and  ceremonials, 
they  should  all  at  onee  abandon  these;  that,  expect- 
ing a  tempoml  Messiah,  they  should  at  onee  lay  aside 
tempoial  viewe;  and  that  they  should  come  imme- 
diately into  the  full  purity  of  the  goeipel-practioe. 

With  respect  to  the  apostle  Beter,  he  gave  early 
signs  of  the  dulness  of  his  comprehension  with  re- 
sect to  the  nature  of  the  character  and  kii^dom  of 
the  Messiah — for,  when  Jesus  had  given  forth  but  a 
single  parable,  Peter  was  obliged  to  ask  him  the 
meaning  of  it  This  occasioned  Jesus  to  say,  "  Are 
ye  also  yet  without  underdtanding?"  (Matt.  xv.  16). 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  our  Saviour  told 
him  that  he  himself  must  go  into  Jerusalem  and 
snflTer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  and  he  raised  again 
the  third  day,  Peter  took  him  and  rebuked  him ;  say- 
ing, ^  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord !  This  shaU  not  be 
nuto  thee"  (Matt.  xvi.  21, 22). 

At  a  subsequent  time,  namely,  just  after  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  he  seems  to  have  known  so  little 
about  spiritual  things,  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
raise  three  earthly  tabernacles ;  one  to  Moses,  one  to 
Ellas,  and  a  third  to  Jesus,  for  the  retention  of  signs 
and  shadows  as  a  gospel-labour,  at  the  very  time  when 
Jesus  Christ  was  opening  the  dismission  of  all  but 
one,  namely,  *Hhe  tabernacle  of  God  that  is  with 
men." 

Nor  did  he  seem,  at  a  more  remote  period,  to  have 

fnined  more  large  or  spiritual  ideas.  He  did  not  even 
now  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  uni- 
versal. He  considered  it  as  limited  to  the  Jews; 
though  the  words  in  the  great  commission,  which  he 
and  the  other  apostles  had  heard,  ordered  them  to 
teach  all  nations.  He  was  unwilling  to  go  and  preach 
to  Cornelius  on  this  very  account,  merely  because  he 


was  aBoman  centurion ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  Grentile; 
so  that  a  yLsiod  was  necessary  to  remove  his  scruples 
in  this  pjirtieular.  It  was  not  till  after  this  vision, 
and  his  conversation  with  Cornelius,  that  his  mind 
b^gan  to  be  opened ;  and  then  he  exclaimed,  '^  Of  a 
truth  I  perceive  that  Qod  is  uo  respecter  of  persons ; 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him." 

The  miud  of  ^eter  be^aji  now  to  be  opened,  and  to 
see  things  in  a  clearer  light;  when  a  new  occurrence, 
that  ttxik  place  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  to 
have  removed  the  film  still  more  from  his  eyes:  for, 
while  he  preached  to  Cornelius  and  the  others  pre^ 
sent,  he  perceived  that  '^the  Holy  Ohost  fell  upon 
all  of  them  that  heard  his  words,  as  on  himself  and 
the  other  apostles  at  the  beginning."  Then  remem- 
bered Peter  the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
'*  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost:"  that  is,  Peter  find- 
ing that  Cornelius  and  his  friends  had  received,  by 
means  of  his  own  powerful  pi'eaching,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
perceived  then  for  the  first  time,  to  nis  great  surprise, 
that  he  had  been  executing  the  great  commission  of 
Jesus  Christ;  or  that  he  had  taught  a. Gentile,  and 
baptized  Uim  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  it  was  that 
he  tirat  made  the  discrimination  between  the  b;iptism 
of  John  and  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

From  this  time,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his 
eyes  became  fully  opened ;  fbr,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  his 
conduct  again,  we  Had  him  an  alterea  man,  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things.  Being  called  upon,  at 
the  conucil  at  Jerusalem,  to  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  circumcision  to  Gentile  converts,  he  maiutiiins 
that  God  gives  his  Holy  Spirit  as  well  to  the  Gentiles 
as  to  the  Jews.  He  maintains,  again,  that  God  puri- 
fies by  £iith.  And  he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
circumcision  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  yoke.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  circumcision  and  bap- 
tism uniformly  went  together,  when  proselytes  of  the 
covenant  were  made,  or  when  any  of  the  heathens 
were  desirous  of  conforming  to  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  law. 

At  a  time,  again,  subsequent  to  this,  or  when  he 
wrote  his  epistie4,  which  ^ere  to  go  to  the  strangers 
all  over  Pontus,  Gaiatia,  C^ppadooia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
uia,  he  discovers  himself  to  be  the  same  full  grown 
man  in  spiritual  things  on  the  sul^ect  of  baptism  itself, 
in  those  remarkable  words  which  have  been  qnote^, 
**  whose  antitype,  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us 
(uot  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  oouscience  towards  God)  by  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Chriat;"  so  that  the  last  opinion 
of  Peter  ou  the  subject  of  water  baptism,  coutra- 
dieted  his  practice  when  he  was  but  in  his  noviciate 
iu  Christ's  kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  practice  I 
am  to  consider  next,  it  is  said  of  him,  as  of  Peter, 
that  he  baptized. 

That  Paul  baptized,  la  to  be  collected  from  his  own 
writings.  For  it  appears  by  his  own  account,  tliat 
there  h:wl  been  divisions  among  the  Corinthians.  Of 
those  who  had  been  convertcii  to  Christianity,  some 
called  themselves  after  the  name  of  Ceph.is,  others 
after  the  naoie  of  Apollo^,  others  after  the  aaYiie  of 
Paul;  thus  dividing  themselves  nominally  into  sects, 
acftording  to  the  name  of  him  who  hiui  either  b.i{>- 
tized  or  converted  them.  Paul  mentions  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  by  which  it  comes  to  light  ttiat  he  used 
water- baptism :  and  he  regrets  that  the  persons  iu 
question  should  have  mode  such  a  bad  use  of  this 
rite,  as  to  call  themselves  after  him  wh<>  b iptize  I 
them,  instead  of  calliug  themselves  after  Christ,  and 
dwelling  on  him  alone.    '*!  thank  God,"  says  he, 
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f  that  I  baptized  none  of  yon  bat  Crispus  and  Galas ; 
lest  any  ahoald  say  that  I  baptized  in  my  own  name. 
And  I  Daptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas.  Be- 
sides, I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other.  For 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gosper— (1  Cor.  i.  14—16). 

Now  this  confession  of  the  apostle,  which  is  usually 
brought  against  the  members  of  this  Society,  thev 
consider  to  be  entirely  in  their  favotir,  and,  indeea, 
decisive  of  the  point  in  question.  For  they  collect 
from  hence,  that  Paul  never  considered  baptism  by 
water  as  any  gospel  ordinance,  or  as  any  rite  indis- 
pensably necessary,  when  men  were  admitted  as  mem* 
bers  into  the  Christian  church.  For,  if  he  had  con- 
sidered it  in  this  light,  he  would  never  have  said, 
that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
his  gospel.  Neither  would  he  have  thanked  Qod,  on 
account  of  the  mere  abuse  of  it,  that  he  had  baptized 
BO  few;  for  doubtless  there  were  many  among  the 
learned  Greeks,  who  abused  his  preaching,  and  who 
called  it  foolishness:  but  yet  he  nowhere  says,  that 
he  was  sorry  on  that  account  that  he  ever  preached 
to  them;  for  preaching  was  a  gospel  ordinance,  en- 
joined him,  by  which  many  were  to  be  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Again,  if  he  had  considered 
watei'-baptism  as  a  necessary  mark  of  initiation  into 
Christianity,  he  would  have  uniformly  adopted  it,  as 
men  became  proselytes  to  his  doctrines.  But,  amons 
the  thousands  whom,  in  all  probability,  he  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  among  the  Coriuthians,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  the  members 
of  the  three  families  of  Crispus,  Gaius,  and  Stephanus, 
whom  he  baptized  with  water. 

But  still  it  is  contended,  that  Paul  says  of  himself 
that  he  baptized.  Friends  agree  to  this ;  but  they 
say  that  he  must  have  done  it  in  these  instances,  on 
motives  very  different  from  those  of  an  indispensable 
Christian  rite. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  these  motives,  they 
consider  the  aposue  Paul,  not  as  in  the  situation  of 
Peter  and  others,  who  were  a  long  time  in  acquu'iug 
their  spiritual  knowledge,  during  which  they  might 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  many  customs,  but 
as  coming,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  and  powerfully 
into  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  kingdom.     Hence, 
when  he  baptized,  they  impute  no  ignorance  to  him. 
They  believe  he  rejected  water-baptism  as  a  gospel 
onllnanoe,  but  that  he  considered  it  in  itself  as  a 
harmless  ceremony;  and  that,  viewing  it  in  this  light, 
he  used  it  out  of  condescension  to  those  Elleuistic 
Jews,  whose  prejudices  on  account  of  the  washiugs 
of  Moses,  ana  their  customs  relative  to  proselytes, 
were  so  strong,  that  they  could  not  separate  puri- 
fication by  water  from  conversion  to  a  new  reli- 
gion.     For  Paul  confesses  himself,  that    "to  the 
weak  he  became  as  weak,  that  he  might  gain  the 
weak,  and  was  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  by  all  means  save  some."     Of  this  his  conde- 
scension, many  instances  are  recorded  in  the  New 
Testamrut    though  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  one.     At  the  great  council  of  Jerusalem, 
where  Paul,  Barnabas,  Peter,   James,  and    others 
were  present,  it  was  determined  that  circumcision 
was  not  necessary  to  the  Gentiles— (Acts  xv).    Paul 
himself,  with  some  others,  carried  the  very  letter  of  the 
council,  containing  their  determination  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  Antioch,  to  the  brethren  there.    This  letter 
was  addre-Hrtod  to  the  brethren  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia.    After  having  left  Antioch,  he  went  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  determina- 
tion of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  that  cir- 
cumcision was  not  a  Christian  rite,  he  circumcised 
Timotheus,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  o;  the 
Jews,  who  were  ux  those  quarters— (Acts  xvi.  13). 


In  addition  to  these  observations  on  the  practice 
and  opinions  of  the  apostles,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Friends  presume  it  wul  be  found,  that  the  baptism  of 
John  is  not  an  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  they  presume 
the  same  conclusion  will  be  adopted,  if  they  take 
into  consideration  the  practice  and  opinions  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

That  Jesus  Christ  never  forbade  water-baptism, 
they  readily  allow.  But  they  conceive  his  silence  ou 
this  subject  to  have  risen  frum  his  knowledge  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  Jews :  he  knew  how  carnal 
their  minds  were,  how  much  they  were  attached  to 
outward  ordinances,  and  how  difficult  it  was  all  at 
once  to  bring  them  into  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Hence, 
he  permitted  many  thin^  for  a  time,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  their  spiritual  vision. 

That  Jesus  submitted  also  to  baptism  himself,  they 
allow.  But  he  submitted  to  it,  not  because  he  in- 
tended to  make  it  an  ordinance  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation; but,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  that  he  might 
fulfil  all  righteousness."  Hence,  also,  he  was  cir- 
cumcised; hence,  he  celebrated  the  passover;  and 
hence,  he  was  enabled  to  use  these  remarkable  words 
upon  the  cross,  "It  is  fulfilled.'*  * 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  never  forbade  water-bap- 
tism, and  though  he  was  toptized  with  water  by  John, 
yet  he  never  baptized  any  one  himsel£  A  rnraour 
had  gone  abroad  among  the  Pharisees,  that  Jesoa 
had  l^tized  more  disciples  than  John  the  Baptist. 
But  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  had 
leaned  on  his  bosom,  and  who  knew  more  of  his  sen- 
timents and  practice  that  any  other  person,  is  very 
careful  in  correcting  this  hear-say  report,  as  if  un- 
worthy of  the  spiritual  mind  of  his  Master,  and  states 
positively,  ^  that  Jesus  baptized  not" — (John  iv.  t). 

Friends  lay  a  great  stress  upon  this  circumstance : 
for  they  say,  that  if  Jesus  never  baptized  with  water 
himself,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  never  intended  to  erect 
water-baptism  into  a  gospel  rite.  It  ia  difiicult  to 
conceive,  they  say,  that  he  should  have  established  a 
"  sacrament,  and  that  he  should  never  have  admiuis- 
tered  it.  Would  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  own 
baptiam  had  been  that  of  water,  have  begun  his  min- 
istry by  baptizing  his  own  disciples,  notwithstanding 
they  had  previously  been  b^iptized  by  John?  But  he 
not  only  never  baptized  himscif,  but  it  is  nowhere 
recorded  that  he  oniered  his  disciples  to  baptize  with 
water — (Matt.  viii.  4).  He  once  ordered  a  leper  to  go 
to  the  priest  and  toofier  the  gift  for  his  cleansiug;  at 
another  time — (John  ix.  7).  he  ordered  a' blind  man  to 
go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam;  but  he  never 
ordered  any  one  to  ^o  and  be  baptized  with  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  Friends  that  he  dearly 
intimated  to  three  of  his  disciples  at  the  transfigura- 
tion, that  the  dispensations  of  Moses  and  John  |t 
were  to  pass  away;  and  that  he  taught  himself  , 
^  that  the  kingdom  of  God  couieth  not  with  observa- 
tion ;*'  or  that  it  consisted  not  in  those  outward  aud 
lifeless  ordinances,  in  which  many  of  those,  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  placed  the  essence  of  their  re- 
ligion.— ClarksovlM  Portraiture, 

{Toht  eontinned.) 


That  charity  which  religion  inspires  must  be  firmly 
rooted  in  the  heart  it  exalts  the  affections  to  tbe 
highest  object,  and  subdues  the  excesses  of  passion  by 
nobler  and  stronger  inclinations.  It  extends  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  character,  and  is  expressed  ia 
the  most  trifling  conversation  as  well  as  in  the  modt 
important  actions.  It  is  the  source  of  all  those  dis- 
positions which  are  most  amiable  and  pleasing  ia 
society — which  contribute  most  to  Uie  happiness  of 
ourselves  and  others  here,  and  which  will  make  us 
infinitely  happy  hereafter. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  NEWCA8TLB-UP0N-TYNB   AND 
SHIELDS  FRIENDS*  TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

FoRTT-FouR  years  hare  passed  away  siooe  this  Associa- 
tion WAS  established,  and  each  annual  report  bears 
record  of  the  exertions  of  its  numerous  officers ;  but 
were  they  to  be  asked  in  turn — *•  What  fruit  hast  thou 
seen  from  thy  scattered  seedV'  would  not  the  answer 
often  be—"  But  little :"  and,  perhaps,  from  few  efforts 
which  man  makes  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man 
ought  less  immediately  apparent  result  to  be  looked 
for:  their  operations  are  as  silent  as  the  germination  of 
seed  sown  in  the  earth;  and  surely  the  tract  dis- 
tributor can  abundantly  testify,  from  oft -repeated 
example,  that  the  seed  he  sows  too  often  falls,  if  not 
upon  stony  ground,  upon  soil  so  hard  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  taking  root  until  it  be  softened 
by  trie  dew  of  heaven,  and  receive  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.    And  even  in  the  soil 
fittetl  for  its  reception,  it  may  often  lie  long  before  it 
begins  to  put  forth  the  blade,  so  that  he  who  has 
entered  upon  the  work,  even  in  a  right  spirit  and 
with  earnest  desires  for  its  prosperity,  may  often 
return  to  his  home  under  discouragement,  and  after 
years  of  patient  experience,  feelingly  exclaim, "  Verily, 
ours  is  indeed  a  work  of  faith  \"    And  strong  Lb  our 
faith,  that  of  the  seed  so  freely  sown,  much  good  has 
sprung  although  we  see  not,  nor  know  it ;  for  can  it 
be  that,  of  so  large  an  issue  of  tracts,  all  are  lost) 
No !  we  cannot  but  believe  that  under  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  gives  the  increase,  this  Association  has 
effticted  much.     May  the  continued  need  stimulate 
all  to  increased  exertion ! 

Though  since  our  last  anniversary  few  extraordin- 
ary opportunities  may  have  occurred  for  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  still  many  of  the  accustomed  channels 
have  been  freely  supplied.  The  total  issue  for  the 
year,  including  a  few  sales,  also  upwards  of  WOO 
foreign  tracts,  has  been  21,280,  the  larffest  for  ten 
years,  making  the  entire  number  which  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Depository  667,472  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Association  in  1818.  The 
nsual  parcel  has  been  received  from  London,  in  return 
for  the  remittance  of  £\0 ;  and  your  committee  have 
purchased  from  York  and  Ipswich,  selections,  amonnt- 
m^  together  to  2000,  also  500  of  a  recent  publication 
written  by  a  Friend,  and  entitled  The  Husk  and  the 
Kernel,  or  the  Search  for  ffappineeSf  which  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock,  and 
well  calcuUted  for  circulation  amongst  the  more  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community.  A  quantity  of 
foreign  tracts  has  been  presented  by  a  friend  of  the 
Association.  Your  committee  have  lately  reprinted 
the  following  of  the  Newcastle  Series,  for  whicn  there 
had  been  a  large  demand,  viz. : — 

2000^  The  Christian  and  (he  Infidel,  No.  8. 
2000— 7»«frMc^iw  Variety,  No.  11. 
20m— Silent  Worship  and  Prayer,  No.  12. 
2000—  The  CuUercoats  Fishermen,  No.  27. 

Grants  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  Qeorge 
Harrison,  the  Sailors'  Missionary,  and  to  the  Ballast 
Hills  First-day  School,  on  their  application.  The 
Friends  of  the  sewing  meeting,  whose  benevolent 
work  often  calls  them  into  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  of- 
fered to  distribute  tracts  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipients ;  and  some  of  our  women  Friends,  who 
have  visited  the  infirmary  several  times  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  handed  upwards  of  1000  tracts,  English 
and  foreign,  to  the  inmates  of  that  institution,  very 
many  of  whom  have  expressed  their  thankfulness  for 
these  endeavours  to  administer  consolation  in  their 
hoiin  of  pain  and  sickuess.    An  extensive  dlstribu- 


tioD  has  been  effected  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
town,  including  the  Shieldfield,  Gibson  Street,  and 
the  Onsebum.  Portions  of  the  townships  of  Elswick 
and  Benweil,  and  the  railway  engine  works  in  Gates- 
head, have  also  received  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee. The  tracts  have  very  generally  been  well 
received.  A  contribution  of  £2  has  been  received 
from  our  Shields  Friends,  who  have  continued  to  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  distribution  of  foreign 
tracts  amongst  the  sailors  in  Shields  harbour;  and 
your  committee  would  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 

Sressing  their  belief  that  the  shipping  of  our  river 
eserves  increased  attention  in  this  respect.  Seeing 
that  the  population  is  ever  changing,  and  that  in  many 
instances,  but  few,  if  any  booiks  are  at  the  command 
of  the  seamen  during  their  lon^  voyages,  it  seems  to 
present  a  very  eligible  opening  for  die  dissemination 
of  religious  truth. 

Your  committee  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
state  that  an  Association  uas  been  or^niz^  during 
the  year  by  our  Friends  at  Shotley  Bridge. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  remind  their 
friends,  particularly  non-subscribers,  that  the  state- 
ment of  account  shows  a  considerable  balance  due  to 
the  treasurer,  and,  that  in  proportion  to  its  income 
will  be  the  efficiency  of  the  Association. 

Geobqs  Btchardson,  junr.,  Secretary. 


ON  SCRIPTURAL  DIVINE  NAMES  OR  TITLES, 

AXD  THB  IHPOBTAKCS  OV  TBKIB  SIOnT  APPnOPSUTIOir. 

/br  The  British  Friend. 
{Continued  from  vol.  XIV.,  page  242.) 

§  4.  The  authority  for  Scriptural  Divine  names,  given 
forth  for  the  instmetion  and  edification  of  man,  is 
from  Him  who  is  infaUiUe,  who  steth  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  the  etem-d  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Therefore  names  flowing  from 
so  high  and  holy  a  source,  must  be  divinely  appro^ 
priate,  unchangeable,  and  permanent. 

But  the  authority  for  the  names  and  terms  of 
natural  science  is  from  fallible  man;  and  these  fluc- 
tuate and  change  with  the  ever-varyiuff  condition  of 
human  knowle^^.  Look  at  the  vocabulary  of  chem* 
istry  for  instance.  A  century  a^o  its  terms  were 
empirical.  About  sixty  years  since,  a  move  was 
made  by  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  to  settle 
them  on  the  basis  of  true  science.  The  discovery  of 
the  Atomic  Theory  by  our  John  DaUon,  so  gi'and  and 
beautiful  in  its  oivine  simplicity,  throwing  its  flood 
of  light  on  cUoms,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  on  worlds, 
displayed  the  imperfections  of  the  nomenclature  of 
that  period.  It  was  therefore  gradually  reformed, 
and  brought  more  nearly  abreast  with  the  march  of 
science  at  that  time. 

But  in  these  days  the  experiments  of  hundreds  of 
amateur  chemists  are  eliciting  new  facts,  and  dis- 
covering new  simples  or  new  combinations,  in  a 
vastly  accelerated  ratio.  The  necessity  of  new  names 
is  again  felt^  and  again  the  cry  is  heard,  Nevise  your 
terms/  At  the  Ipswich  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  1^5,  Professor  Daubeny  urged  this  revisal  on  the 
attention  of  the  chemical  section,  as  a  point  essential 
to  progress.  For  terms  are  the  waymarks  of  science, 
and  indicate  the  extent  and  limits  of  its  domain.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Cheltenham  (1856), 
the  same  professor  again  came  forward,  and,  in  his 
opening  aadress,  adverting  to  Williamson's  researches 
on  the  analogy  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds, 
and  to  experiments  &en  going  on,  tending  to  prove 
that  alcohol  is  to  ethefy  as  adds  are  to  salts;  he  pressed 
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on,  still  more  prominently,  before  the  ftseembSed 
aavans^  his  warning  cry  to  chemistry,  Rtform  ywir 
noniendcUure. 

Thus,  we  see,  are  the  nobles  of  science  ever  etlterin^ 
their  terms,  ever  fashioning  their  langnnge  aooording 
to  the  exigencies  of  newly  discovered  territories. 

But  ihr  otherwise  is  it  with  the  terms  of  the  trae 
theology,  as  found  in  the  records  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion. Here  there  is  no  chanaCf  especially  in  the  Di- 
vine titles;  for  each  of  these  m  the  original  is  settled 
in  its  place  and  context  by  the  sacred  writers,  in 
obedience  to  the  pointings  of  the  finger  of  God.  And 
should  man  presume  to  invent,  of  bis  own  motion, 
any  other  exclusive  title  of  the  Divinity,  not  emanatr 
iug  from  on  bi^,  what  were  this  but  the  height  of 
temerity?  A  virtual  charge  of  ignorance  against  the 
Omniscient,  as  though  man  knew  better  than  his 
Maker  by  what  titles  to  set  forth  himself  to  the  adora- 
tion, love,  ivnd  fpi^r  of  bi«  church!  B.  W. 

(jEINSTER^  4th  Month,  1857, 


ON  THE  PnYSICAL  SCIENCES  POIl  THE  STUDY 

OF  OUIl  yOUTH. 

^  It  begins  to  be  gen«*aUy  felt  that,  amongst  the  ^ 
culties  of  mind,  upon  tlie  devedopuient  of  which,  in 
youth,  success  in  atter-lite  mainly  depends,  there  are 
some  which  are  best  improved  through  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  scienceSy  and  that  the  rndimeuts  of  l^iose 
scieuoes  are  most  easily  acquii^  at  au  ^ariy  perioii  of 
lile.  That  power  of  minute  observation — those  habits 
of  method  and  amiugement — that  aptitude  for  patient 
and  laborioQB  inquiry — that  taet  and  sagiicity  in  de- 
ducing inferences  from  evidence  short  ot  demonstra- 
tion, wiiich  natural  sciences  more  pai*ticularly  prumote 
— are  the  fruits  of  eaiiy  education,  and  acquired  witii 
difficulty  at  a  later  period.  It  is  during  cliiidhood, 
also,  that  the  memory  is  most  fresh  and  retentive, 
and  that  the  nomendoLure  of  the  sciences,  which,  from 
its  crabbedoess  aud  technicality,  often  repels  us  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  is  acquired  almost  without  an 
effort."— /V(jf.  Davkbeny  tn  hie  Opening  Address  to  the 
British  Association,  16d6. 


CAPITAL  PUNISUMBUT 

niSOOSSKD  IX  TQK  COUAXJL  OF  TDE  ISLAND  OF  UPOLU,  OXK  OF  THX 
BAUOAN  OROUr,  IX  TQK  SOUTH  SKA^ 

o«  TBK  27ra  of  aLftvsHTfi  voxtm,  1839. 

At  noon  we  descried  the  Peacock  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Apia,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  message 
fnom  Captrdu  Hudson,  sayins  that  my  presence  was 
required  on  shore.  In  the  hope  that  it  was  not  a 
business  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  detention,  I  left 
the  Vificennes  in  the  offing,  while  I  went  ashore  in 
my  boat.  On  I'eaching  the  land,  I  found  the  chiefs 
engOK^d  in  the  trial  of  a  native,  called  Tuvai,  who 
liad  killed  an  American,  named  Edward  Caveuaugh, 
a  native  of  Now  Bedford. 

It  appeared  that  on  Captain  Hudson's  arrival,  the 
murderer  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  village,  upon 
which  lie  very  properly  determined  to  have  the  of- 
fender punishej,  aud  gave  orders  to  have  him  arrested. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  scizeil  in  a  house  near  tfie 
water,  and  carrieil  ou  board  the  Pearock,  Being  taken 
by  surprise  he  oflTered  no  resistance  to  his  capture. 
Captain  Hud  on  then  requested  a  conference  with 
tlie  neighbouring  chiefs,  who,  in  consequence,  had 
assembled  on  the  27th. 

The/ono,  as  sudi  assemblies  are  called,  was  held  in 
the  council-house,  or  fole^eU^  where  the  chiefs  were 
collected.    Captain  Hudson  (through  his  interpreter, 


a  missionary X  stated  that  the  oljeei  of  his  having  re- 
quested Uiem  to  assemble  was  to  bring  the  accused 
to  a  trial  1>efore  them,  in  order  that,  if  his  guilt  were 
eatabliaiied,  he  mi^t  be  bix>nght  to  condign  punish- 
meut  Ho  Uien  pom  ted  out  to  them  the  guilt  and  con- 
SRquenooB  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and  declared  tlie 
oourse  he  had  oousidered  it  his  duty  to  adopt.  The 
chie&  listened  attentively  to  this  address,  and  in  xeply, 
.til rough  the  principal  one,  admitted  thai  the  man 
taken  was  in  reality  the  guilty  person,  a  fact  known 
tx>  every  peraoa  upon  the  island.  Captain  Hudson 
then  statdd  to  them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Tuvai  should  be  promptly  punished,  in  order 
that  others  might  be  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  the  same  crime.  He  suggested,  however,  that  in 
spita  of  the  universal  belief  in  Tuvai's  having  com- 
mitted the  crime,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  undergo 
a  trial,  or  at  least  an  examination,  in  order  that  he 
misht  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
de&nce. 

This  suggestion  being  approved,  Tuvai  was  brought 
on  shore,  under  a  military  guard,  and  placed  in  the 
oentre  oi  the  building.  He  was  au  ill*lookiug  fellow, 
of  abont  twenty-eight  years  of  Age,  and  manifetsted 
no  fear,  but  looked  abont  him  with  the  greatest  com- 
poMire, 

The  trial  was  simple  enough:  he  was  first  asked 
by  the  chip's  whether  he  was  gnilty  of  the  crime,  to 
which  he  answered  tliat  he  was;  being  next  asked 
why  he  had  committed  it,  he  replied  that  he  had  done 
it  in  (HtlfH:  to  possess  himself  of  the  man's  property 
(clothes  aud  a  knife). 

The  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Pea,  of  Apia,  to  whom 
the  oriminal  was  distantly  related,  made  vftsty  effort 
in  their  power  to  save  his  lii« ;  stating  that  he  was 
in  darkness,  and  therefore  unconscious  of  the  guilt  of 
the  action,  when  he  conuuttted  the  murder;  that,  lu 
they  had  bnt  just  emerged  from  heaUienism,  they  ought 
not  to  be  subjected,  for  past  actions,  to  laws  they 
knew  not ;  that  these  laws  were  made  for  people  wiio 
oeonpied  a  more  elevated  station;  that  Tuvai  was  a 
poor  man  of  no  account,  and  was  not  a  poison  of  siif- 
tioijBiit  importance  to  be  noticed  byagi*eatpe<»plelike 
tts ;  that  fiAa  Samoa  (the  Samoan  iaahiou)  did  not 
allow  men  to  be  put  to  deatli  in  oold  blood ;  but^  tluit 
after  ao  long  a  time  hud  elapsed,  as  in  the  iniitaaos 
before  tlieni,  it  admitted  of  a  luiiaom. 

Pea  went  on  to  say,  that  many  bad  acts  had  been 
committed  upon  natives  by  white  men  with  impunity, 
and  asked  whetlier  the  Christian  religion  aaaeiioued 
the  taking  of  human  life.  He  then  appealed  to  our 
generosity  to  pardon  the  present  crime,  and  assured 
us  that  no  such  offimces  should  be  committeil  in  future. 

Pea  luul  one  of  those  countenaneea  which  exhibit 
all  that  is  piissing  in  tlie  miiMi.  it  was  amusing  to 
see  him  atone  time  exhibitiug  a  picture  of  whimsical 
distress  at  the  idea  of  being  oimpelled  to  put  his  kins- 
man to  deatli,  and  immediately  afterwards  laughing 
at  something  ludicrous  which  had  occurred  to  him. 

Pea  was  seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  Vavasa,  of 
Manono,  one  of  the  finest-lookinff  of  the  chiefo,  whose 
attitudes  and  movements  were  nil!  of  gi«iee,  and  his 
manner  exceedingly  haughty  and  bold. 

In  n?ply  to  their  alignments.  Captain  Kndton  stated, 
that  however  fi^y  other  sins  might  be  fsTgi^en,  io 
consideriition  of  their  late  benighted  state:,  even  Un 
darkness  of  paganism  oould  not  extenuate  tbe  crime 
of  murder.  He  told  them  that  the  SeriptniBS  aaad, 
**  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  hi«  bkied 
be  Hhed;"  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  off/iMUr 
could  satisfy  the  demands  of  justioe,  aud  that  they 
must  execute  the  ci*iminal  themaeivsa. 

This  armouncement  cavaed  bhicH  oapuit— MOt;  the  i 
chiefs  again  aaaerted  that  tbey  knew  n#  mA  hmm\  \ 
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tb»t»  bv  tke  customs  of  Samoa,  the  anger  of  the  frieods 
und  retations  of  a  person  who  had  been  killed  was  to 
be  appeased  by  a  present  from  the  criminal  or  his 
relations,  and  by  a  form  of  sabmlssion,  which  con- 
sisted in  knocking  their  heacb  three  times  on  the 
ground.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  gailt  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  proved  and  admitted — he  must  die. 

The  chiefs,  alter  m^uch  reloctanoe,  consented,  but 
expressed  graat  repugaance  to  an  immediate  execn- 
tioa.  They  urged,  in  a  most  strenuous  manner,  that 
the  criuunal  should  be  carried  on  board  ship  and 
executed  there,  or  that  he  ahould  be  taken  to  some 
nuinhabited  island  and  left.  These  alternatives  were 
lefaaed  by  Captain  Hod^on,  and  the  chiefs  seemed. in 
great  distress* 

At  this  point  of  the  disanssion,  the  VincewMB  [the 
eonunander'e  Tcssel]  was  announced  as  being  in  sight, 
and  the  proceedings  were  suspended.  An  offieer  was 
immediately  despatched,  who,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  boarded  that  vessel  off  the  harbour.  When 
i  lauded  1  found  the  aesembly  anzionsly  awaiting  the 
result  of  my  arrival  Captain  Hudson  and  myself 
had  a  private  interview,  in  which  he  detailed  all  the 
facts,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
Gompel  the  chiefe  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  the 
exeoatiou,  but  before  it  was  carried  into  ^ect  to  come 
forward  and  reprieve  the  criminal,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  [the  iaterprtiter]  to  make  an  appropriate 
speech  stating  the  reasons  for  the  pardon. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subjeet  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  trace- 
port  the  criminal  to  some  other  Lilaud ;  for  it  appeared 
probable  that  this  would  have  a  better  efieot  than 
even  his  exectttiou,  as  it  would  be  longer  remembered, 
while  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  might  naturally 
excite  a  desire  of  revenge.  This  decision  was  at  once 
oommuui&ited  to  the  ciiiefe,  with  a  statement,  that 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Tahiti  in  such  cases, 
Tuvai  should  be  transported  to  a  desert  island  where 
he  would  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  killing 
a  white  man.  Tho  chiefs,  although  evidently  relieved 
from  the  most  intense  part  of  their  distress,  were  still 
much  affected  by  tliis  tlecision. 

The  prisoner  wasi^hen  ordered  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  Feacttek^  whether  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
natives,  with  many  tears  and  lamentations,  among 
whom  his  wife  was  the  most  affected.  Among  others, 
Pea,  the  chief  of  Apia,  to  whom,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  prisoner  was  related,  was  very  much  distressed 
and.  excited.  Unable  to  vent  his  rage  and  trouble  in 
any  other  manner,  he  spent  it  upon  the  crowd  around 
him,  striking  in  all  directions  with  a  huge  stem  of  a 
cocoa-nut  leaf,  by  which  he  soon  disper^  them.  1 
felt  a  curiosity  to  see  what  effect  the  sentence  would 
have  \x\wu  the  prisoner.  Death  he  would  have  suf- 
fered without  uttering  a  murmur ;  but  when  he  heard 
he  was  to  be  taken  from  his  native  land  his  firmness 
was  overcome,  and  he  was  observed  to  shed  tears. 
He  made  no  resistance  to  his  being  removed  on  board 
ship,  but  after  he  got  there  he  said  he  would  rather 
be  put  to  death,  aud  buried  in  his  own  native  island, 
th.'in  banished  to  a  desert  one.  , 

After  this  difficult  business  was  arranged  they 
brougtit  their  own  grievances  before  me,  and  particu- 
larly Uieir  complaints  against  the  Americtiu  wlmlers. 
They  said  that  some  of  them  had  evaded  their  port 
charges,  and  rehised  to  pay  for  the  provisions  with 
which  they  had  been  furnished.  To  this  I  replied 
that  I  was  ready  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses, 
aud  should  ask  no  other  proof  of  them  then  their  own 
Btateiueut.  They  appeared  struck  with  the  unex- 
pected liberality  of  this  offer;  but,  after  consultation, 
as  if  to  manifest  a  corresponding  feeling,  declined  to 


accept  it.  T  then  infbmwd  them  ihat  "their  "port 
charges  for  :lh0  flquadron  ahoaU  be  paid,  which  gave 
much  satisfaction,  particularly  to  old  Pea,  who  would 
derive  the  principal  benefit  from  them.  The  fono 
IAmii  htdkm  up  in  jiMit  ifood  hmaour. 

.  .  •  Attar  *! nvai  was  again  on  board  ship  old 
PeajNud  hima'Tisit»  in  the  ooufseof  whtisfa  the  fom»«r 
melted  tears,  howled  bitterly,  and  begged  th^  he 
might  be  taken  on  siiore  to  be  pit  to  death,  in  order 
that  his  boify  might  be  buried  m  his  native  soil.  It 
appeared,  from  infonoationthat  we  received  that  this 
was  a  pMPt  of  a  oonoerted  plan  to  obtain  a  further 
•OBMfiiitailion.of  hie sentwioe, and  that  this  affecting 
iBtervierwwaagot  npin  order' to  excite  our  syoipathieft 
f  indiiw  it- did  not  preduee  the  desired  effect,  old  Paa 
went  about  the  ehip  with  a  doleful  viaage,  exelaimiiig, 
'*£ok»ea-ia-tu,  Tuvai  "--Have  compassion  on  Tuvai.* 

WUkei  NwmMiive  of  the  UwUed  Suou  Exploring 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Names  have  all  some  meaning  when  first  imposed; 
and  when  a  place  is  named  for  the  first  time  by  any 
people,  they  apply  to  it  some  term,  in  early  times 
generally  descriptive  of  its  natural  peculiarities,  or 
Bomethiug  else  on  account  of  which  it  is  remarkable^ 
from  their  own  laaguagei  When  we  find,  therefore, 
that  the  old  names  of  natural  objects  and  localities  in 
a  oonatry  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  particular 
language,  we  may  conclude  with  certaiuty  that  a 
people' speaking  that  language  formerly  occupied  the 
country.  Of  this  the  names  they  have  so  impressed 
are  ae  sure  a  proof  aa  if  they  had  left  a  distinct  record 
of  their  existence  in  words  engraven  on  the  rocks. 
Buoh  old  names  of  places  often  long  outlive  both  the 
people  that  bestowed  them,  and  nearly  all  the  mate- 
rial monuments  of  their  occupancy.  The  language, 
as  a  vehicle  of  oral  communication,  may  gradually  be 
forgotten,  aud  be  heard  no  more  where  it  was  once 
in  univei'sal  use ;  and  the  old  topographical  nomen- 
clature may  atill  remain  unchanged.  Were  the  Irish 
tongue,  for  instaooe,  utterly  to  pass  away  and  perish 
in  Ireland,  as  the  speech  of  any  portion  of  the  people, 
the  names  of  riven  and  mountains,  and  towns  aud 
villages,  all  over  the  country,  would  continue  to  attest 
that  it  hod  once  been  occupied  by  a  race  of  Celtic  de- 
scent. On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  conclude,  from  the  absence  of  any  traces  of 
tlieir  language  in  the  names  of  places,  that  a  race, 
which  there  is  reason  for  believing  from  other  evi- 
dences to  have  anciently  possessod  the  country,  could 
not  really  have  been  in  the  oocupatiou  of  iU  '  A  new 
people  coming  to  a  country,  and  subjugating  or  dis- 
possessing the  old  inhabitants,  sometimes  change  the 
names  of  places  as  well  as  of  many  other  things.  Th  us, 
when  the  Saxons  came  over  to  this  island,  aud  wrested 
the  principal  part  of  it  from  its  previous  possessors, 
they  seem,  in  the  complete  subversion  of  the  former 
order  of  things  which  they  set  themselvse  to  efiect| 
to  liave  everywhere  substituted  new  mimes,  in  their 
own  language,  for  those  which  the  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country  anciently  bore.  On  this  ac- 
count the  topographical  nomenclature  of  England  has 
ever  since  been,  to  a  large  extent,  Saxon ;  but  that 
circumstance  is  not  to  be  taken  as  proving  that  the 
country  was  first  peopled  by  the  Saxons.— 'Pictorta/ 
Hiitory  of  England, 

*  Turai  was  cventuallj  landed  at  Wallis  Inland,  between 
which  and  (he  Samoan  group  there  was  no  com  moo  ion  t  ion. 
frain  the  difficulty  aitcndaot  on  tho  nAvi^ation  of  eoaoos. 
Uo  was  giTen  to  the  chiot  of  tliat  island. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  PEACE. 

BT  OBOBOI  FOX. 

''  Cbbtbt  doth  enlighten  every  man  that  oometh  into 
the  world. — Now,  if  yon  love  thia  light,  it  will  teach 
you  when  you  lie  in  bed,  and  show  you  where  your 
heart  is,  and  what  your  thouchta  ran  upon,  and  all 
the  deceits  of  year  hearts,  and  bring  you  to  stand  in 
the  counsel  of  God,  to  receive  instruction  from  God, 
and  direction  how  to  walk  before  Him.  And  as  this 
light  doth  show  you  sin,  and  the  deceit  of  your  hearts, 
stand  still  in  the  lights  and  wiU  nothing;  but  wait  for 
the  power  of  God  to  stand  against  that  nature  [the 
transgressing  nature]  which  the  light  of  Christ  dis- 
covers to  you,  and  here  is  the  first  step  to  peace." 

So,  seeing  yonr  sins  by  the  light,  and  waiting  in 
the  liffbt,  for  the  power  that  overcometh — not  witling 
any thmg,  but  still  waiting  resignedly ,  is  the  first  step 
to  peace. 


FANATICISM. 

▲  DIALOG  DB. 

For  Tbk  Brituh  Fsibsd. 


A,  Ah !  my  good  friend,  how  do  you  do  7  I  have 
been  wanting  these  few  days  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  you.  Will  you  afford  me  that  pleasure 
now? 

B.  I  am  not  particularly  engaged  at  present,  and, 
therefore,  perhajis  I  can  bestow  a  few  minutes  npon 
thee.     What  may  be  the  subject  thou  hast  in  hand  ? 

A,  Well,  vou  remember  our  talking  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Quakerism  some  time  since,  and  how  I  dis- 
played my  enormous  ignorance  upon  it  You  told 
me,  you  know,  that  the  history  of  the  origin  of  your 
£Eiith  was  one  of  great  value  and  interest^  and  that  I 
could  not  do  better  than  make  mj^seif  acquainted  with 
it.  So  I  took  you  at  your  word,  and  borrowed  from 
a  friend  Sewell's  History,  and  it  is  about  this  book 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

B.  Oh !  certainly.  Let  us  sit  down.  No  doubt 
thou  found  the  book  very  interesting ;  sufficiently  so 
to  justify  my  recommenciation. 

A.  Wny  if  you  mean  by  interesting  that  I  found 
the  book  full  of  stirring  incidents,  I  grant  that  you 
are  right;  but  as  to  there  being  any  very  pleasing  in- 
terest in  it,  or  anything  to  render  the  Quakers  attrac- 
tive, I  really  do  not  think  there  is. 

B.  No !  how  is  that  ?  Certainly  Sewell  is  not  the 
most  elo(|uent  of  writers,  nor  is  he  characterized  by 
so  graphic  a  power  of  delineation  as  some;  still  he 
promises,  I  think,  that  his  narrative  shall  be  faithful, 
and  what  he  does  say  is  quite  intelligible.  Is  it  the 
book  or  the  subject  which  is  unsatislactory? 

A.  As  for  that,  the  book  perhaps  is  not  to  blame. 
The  author  has  very  likely  faithfully  done  his  duty. 
Although  mind,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
he  had  not. 

B.  Why  so? 

A,  Because  if  all  he  says  about  the  early  Quakers 
and  their  doings  be  true,  1  can  only  say  that  they 
were  the  queerest  set  of  unmanageable  fanatics  that 
I  ever  heard  of. 

B.  Bather  severe  that^  my  friend.  But  were  they 
so  very  bad? 

A,  Tou  have  read  the  book,  have  you  not? 

B,  Oh !  yes,  many  a  time. 

A^  Well  then,  you  dou*t  mean  to  say  that  you  do 
not  know  them  to  have  been  what  I. have  said.  I 
have  a  mat  respect  for  your  peoule ;  you  know,  Mr. 
-- — ,  1  have  for  you ;  but  you  and  your  friends  are  as 
different  a  race  of  beings  to  your  ancestors  in  profes- 
sion as  light  is  to  darkness. 


B.  Still  I  am  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  predse 
nature  of  thy  objections.  My  views  with  reterence 
to  the  primitive  Friends  certainly  do  not  agree  with 
thine,  and  I  can  hardly  accept  thy  favoumble  com- 
parison between  us  and  them. 

A,  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  defend  your  for^ 
fathers'  acts  ? 

B,  Which  acts  dost  thou  refer  to  I 

A.  Wnichacts!  Why  did  not  George  Fox,  and  a 
great  many  of  his  companions,  go  up  and  down  the 
country  abusing  the  ministers,  going  into  their 
churches,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  service  denoundng 
them  as  impostors  and  hypocrites?  And  did  not 
some  of  these  moon-struck  worthies  actually  go  about 
the  streets  naked,  and  pretend  that  they  were  Di- 
vinely commissioned  so  to  do  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
these  things  would  be  tamely  submitted  to^  or  that 
they  would  fiiil  to  draw  down  the  punishment  they 
so  richly  merited?  No,  no!  You  know  better.  1 
should  just  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  your  attempting 
a  voyage  to  the  moon,  as  expect  to  find  you  g  leg 
about  denoundug  a  ''hireling  priesthood,"  and  for  my 
part  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  justify  such  outrageous 
conduct 

B.  And  that  is  really  the  most  prominent  feeling 
which  the  perusal  of  Sewell's  Historg  has  created— 
is  it? 

A.  At  present  it  is:  I  know  that  somehow  you 
have  a  different  impression  of  the  character  of  your 
ancestors,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  how  you  would 
meet  this  very  grave  accusation. 

B,  Thy  curiosity  is  natural,  still  I  am  under  no 
particular  anxiety  to  exonerate  the  early  Friends, 
who,  thou  thinks,  were  thus  guilty.  I  am  even  willing 
to  accept  all  that  Sewell  says  respecting  them,  to 
give  it  as  much  prominence  as  it  is  ftiiriy  entitled  to; 
then  to  strike  a  balance  of  tliat  which  was  really 
palpably  excellent  in  the  primitive  Quakers^  and  to 
vindicate  them  for  that 

A,  Then  I  presume  you  admit  that  their  conduct 
in  these  particulars  was  quite  indefensible  ? 

B.  By  no  means.  I  only  say  that  if  it  were,  al- 
lowing it  its  full  weight  as  a  drawback,  it  would  not 
materially  affect  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Friends.  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that  a  stranger,  thyself  for  instance, 
should  upon  a  first  perusal  be  struck  with  the  pecu- 
liarity thou  hast  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
Friends.  But  I  also  think  that,  hdwever  repulsive 
it  may  be  to  him,  he  is  hardly  justified  on  this  ground 
alone,  in  condemning  the  whole  body  of  primitive 
Quakers. 

A.  You  think  then  that  I  am  scarcely  able  to 
judge  as  vet? 

B,  Allow  me  in  return  to  ask  whether  thou  hast 
obtained  anything  like  a  tiur  outline,  either  of  the 
history  or  the  doctrines  of  Friends  I 

A,  Oh !  as  to  the  doctrines,  you  know,  yon  and  I 
have  had  many  a  talk  about  them,  and  we  don*t 
agree,  not  that  I  pretend  to  understand  Uiem  pro- 
perly; and  as  to  the  history,  why  to  be  sure  I  na?e 
just  lisad  Sewell. 

B,  Yes,  that  is  intelligible.  It  is  not  so  plain, 
however,  tliat  thou  hast  fully  understood  him.  I 
should  almost  imagine  that  these  intolerable  **acts  of 
fanaticism,"  had  come  upon  thee  with  so  intense  a 
force,  as  to  cause  thee  to  turn  away  from  the  book 
with  disgust,  and  thus  cause  thee  to  miss  its  real 
value. 

A.  Well  you  are  not  very  much  mistaken  there. 
But  seriously,  how  would  you  defend  this  entering 
into  churches,  and  Uus  denouncing  of  miniaten  and 
magistrates? 

B.  Thou  thinkest  that  under  no  oonceiyable  ca- 
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camntfinoes  oopid  a  man  be  justified  in  entering  a 
plaoe  of  worsLip,  and  addressing  tbe  congregation?* 

A.  Certainly.    It  is  a  penal  offence. 

B,  Exactly  so.  And  is  panishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment The  law  also  provides  an  individual 
whose  duty  it  is  to  address  the  people  on  religions 
truth ;  and  if  he^  be  an  immoral  character,  or  teach 
doctrine  which  his  cougregation  believe  to  be  errone- 
ous^ there  is  provided  a  legal  remedy. 

A.  Yes,  he  can  be  cited  before  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

B.  True.  And  therefore  no  one  under  any  dr- 
cnmstances  is  justified  in  addressing  a  oongrc^tion, 
save  and  except  the  minister,  who  1^  been  properly 
appointed  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  of  course. 

B.  Well,  now  then,  let  us  for  one  moment  just 
suppose  a  chain  of  circurastanct^  rather  extraordinary 
perhaps  as  a  combination,  but  still  not  impossible, 
something  like  these.  Suppose  that  the  country  is  in 
BO  unsettled  a  state,  that  ttie  position  of  the  Queen  on 
her  throne  is  very  doubtful — that,  in  short,  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  two  vast  parties  of  royalists 
and  republicans — that  the  minLBters  by  law  appointed 
have  been  gradually  dispossessed  of  their  livinfl;8,  and 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  been  succeened  by 
men  who  have  neither  taught  the  same  doctrines  nor 
lived  the  same  holy  lives.  Suppose  that  the  faith  of 
those  in  power  is  Papistical,  and  that  over  the  par- 
ticular congn»gation  of  which  thou  art  a  member,  a 
well-fed  pnest  of  Bome  has  been  placed.  Of  course 
he  preaches  Popery,  and  thy  late  spiritual  instructor, 
who  had  preached  Pix>testantism  there  before,  and 
who  believes  that  to  be  the  truth,  must  hear  error 
publicly  advocated,  but  must  not  utter  a  word.  Or, 
supposing  that  before  the  Papist  was  appointed,  a 
number  of  yon  amone  the  congregation  naving  the 
gitt  of  expounding,  had  each  in  turn  preached  to  the 
oongr^ation,  and  sought  to  build  them  up  a  living 
church.  But  this  man  seeks  to  undo  it  all,  and  in 
"the  church'*  ye  must  all  be  silent,  though  the  impulse 
to  speak  be  great  upon  you. 

A.  We  could  leave  the  church,  and  we  could  then 
maintain  our  rights,  without  disturbing  the  congre- 
gation. 

B.  Yes,  of  course;  only  that  act  would  be  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  one  of  your  rights.  For 
if  you  had  a  right  to  speak  there  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  formerly,  if  it  were  your  religious  duty  to  pro- 
claim the  truth  when  it  was  unopposed—and  a  man 
has  always  a  right  to  do  his  duty— how  much  more 
should  it  be  your  duty  to  proclaim  it  when  error  is 
openly  professed ! 

A,  But  if  the  law  had  given  the  Bomanist  the 
living,  it  would  be  illegal  for  us  to  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  or  to  seek  to  hinder  him  from  performing 
his  ofSce. 

B.  Illegal  certainly,  but  if  that  alone  is  the  test 
then  I  have  done.    Thus  it  was  risht  for  you  to 

? reach  Protestantinn,  because  it  was  lawful ;  thus  it 
I  right  for  him  to  preach  Popery,  because  it  is  lawful. 
.  A.  Still  I  do  not  see  how  that  affects  the  question 
of  oar  denouncing  him  in  the  church,  or  of  addressing 
the  people  there.  We  might  none  of  us  think  it 
right  to  do  that 

B.    Very  true.    But  if  some  of  you  did  think  it 

*  It  appears  from  Bowden's  Blttoty  of  Friends  in  Ameriea^ 
that  tiiia  praotteo  was  not  peculiar  to  oar  earljr  Friends ; 
but  that  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  was  a 
libertj  granted,  "of  addressing  the  people  in  steeple-hoyses." 
8ce  vol.  i.  pp.  78-Sl. 


right — if  one  or  two  of  you  believed  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  it— if  they  felt  a  woe  upon  them  if  they 
did  it  not    How  then  ? 

A.  But  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  case  possible. 

B,  Well  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  can.  Quito 
as  possible  as  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  John  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  or  tmtt  of  Paul  in  the  various 
sjmagogues  of  the  Jews ;  not  to  mention  that  highest 
example  of  all,  the  Son  of  Qod  himself,  in  the  syna* 
gogue  and  in  the  temple.  And  though  my  case'  is 
one  of  supposition,  yet  it  will  pretty  accurately  indi- 
cate the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  origin  oif 
Friends,  and  my  reasoning  will,  I  think,  explain  at 
least  in  part  their  singular  oonduct  on  these  occasions. 

A,  Then  if  you  approve  of  their  conduct^  why  do 
you  not  follow  their  example) 

B.  Nay,  my  friend,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  inference. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  there  might  possibly  be 
a  similar  call  for  dedication  and  self-SJicrifice.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  are  widely  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  I  fear 
also  that  we  are  very  different  to  our  forefathers. 
Thou  hasf  awarded  the  superiority  to  us.  I  doubt 
the  jtistice  of  it.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not  so 
distmguished  for  self-denial  as  they  were. 

A.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  your  conversation, 
though  I  cannot  quite  see  with  you,  and  I  wish  yon 
good  morning. 

B,  Farewell,  my  friend !  A  little  quiet  thought 
often  brings  greater  conviction  tlum  thousands  of 
words.  W.  B. 


Prospects  of  Cristianitt  in  Japan. — Apart  from 
governmental  influence,  I  think  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  introducing  Christianity;  but  the 
government  would  interfere  most  decidedly,  I  per- 
formed  funeral  services  on  shore  four  tiroes,  once  at 
Yokuhama,  twice  at  Hakodadi,  and  once  at  Simoda; 
in  every  instance  in  the  presence  of  the  Japanese,  and 
in  most  when  large  numbers  were  collected.  They 
always  behaved  well.  Japanese  officers  were  pre- 
sent, with  their  insignia,  on  all  occasions.  I  thus 
became  known  among  the  people  everywhere  as  a 
Christian  clergyman,  or,  to  tollow  their  signs  for  de- 
signating me,  as  a  '' praying  man"  Instead  of  this 
producing  a  shrinking  from  me,  as  I  had  supposed  it 
would,  I  found  that  I  had  decidedly  gained  ny  it  in 
their  respect,  and  this  among  officials  as  well  as  com- 
moners. At  our  last  visit  to  Simoda,  we  found  a  new 
governor,  it  having  now  become  a  royal  instead  of  a 
provincial  town.  This  governor  was  an  affiible  yet 
dignified  man,  of  very  polished  manners,  and  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  best  gentleman  in  any 
country.  At  the  bazaar,  amid  the  buying,  &c,  I  was 
led  up  to  him  by  one  of  the  officials  and  introduced 
as  a  clergyman.  The  governor's  countenance  bright- 
ened up  as  my  office  was  announced,  and  his  saluta- 
tion and  treatment  of  me  became  additionally  courte- 
ous. I  mention  this,  however,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  There  was  no  seeming  aversion  to  me  because 
I  was  a  minister  of  Christianity.  The  government, 
however,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  exceedingly  jealous 
about  our  religion ;  but  the  Japanese  officials,  as  well 
as  the  people,  are  so  inquisitive  and  so  observant  of 
all  that  comes  within  their  reach,  that,  doubtless, 
after  a  time,  they  might  be  brought  to  see  the  diffe- 
rence between  om*seive8  and  the  Komanists.  Against 
the  latter  thev  have  a  deep-seated  dislike.  TJntu  they 
do  understand  that  difference,  no  form  of  Christianity 
can  probably  get  foothold  in  Japan. — The  Amsricttn 
Expedition  to  the  Chinese  Seas  and  Japan,  in 
1852-64. 
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4kifBCIM>TS8  M  THOMAS  fiCATTXBOOOD  AND 

Ills  TIMBS. 

VotrS  tiae  iriUtMd,  fron  pf«n  of  <rth«r<iiMMer  ;-<we 

iVBome  -^  inertioQ  of  these  AneedoteB,  knowing 

bow  iBteresting  and  acceptable  they  are  to  nunj 

readen: — 

We  have  not  mifBcient  infivmatam  io  eoable  na 
elonely  to  follow  Moaea  Baown  iu  kia  prinrte  life,  or 
to  traee  bim  in  hie  BMnlfoid  laboofa  for  tiie  good 
of  tiwt  reKgioua  Bocioty  of  whieh  he  wea  a  namber. 
M  maf  be  aalely  aaid,  thxt  he  waa  aelimRly  ongigad 
aft  promoiing  the  welfe.re  of  the  hnmao  family,  and 
was  earnestly  concerned  tl:at  true  Chnatinn  fidth,  and 
the  fruitii  of  the  Spirit  should  increaae  and  abound. 

About  the  year  18U>  a  self-ri^hteona  i^lrit  began 
to  de  velope  itaeif  among  the  members  of  tiie  Soeiety  of 
lUenda,  in  New  Enghud.    It  pot  on  the  same  form, 
aad  naased  throagh  the  same  phaaesi  as  the  delusion 
whieo  sprang  up  in  Irehiad  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  eentury.    It  professed  great  spirituality,  and  by 
ihis  pi^etenoe  caught  some    honest-minded  people. 
Those  who  had  imbibed  it,apoke  mucii  about  purity 
and  perfection,  and  their  intimatious  that  they  had 
attained  tliem  were  not  unfrequently  given  forth. 
As  the  outward  marics  of  their  perfection,  they  exhi- 
bited great  simplioity  in  their  dress  and  address — tlie 
iumiture  of  their  houses,  and  indeed,  in  their  ceneral 
conversation  and  carringe  amongst  men.    To  the  dis- 
oerning  observers,  it  soon  l)ecime  apparent  that  the 
great  spiritual  attainment  boasted  of  oy  these  *^  New 
X4ghti,   as  they  were  called,  was  more  in  word,  than 
in  deed  and  in  truth.    They  were  like  the  great  pro-. 
fcssioBs  of  love  which  some  have  made  since— mere 
watchwords,  or  rather  **  war-cries"  of  a  party,  indi- 
cating to  what  dioue  those  belonged  who  uttered 
them,  not  descriptive  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
lived.    The  deep  spirituality  of  the  New  Xiights  was 
l>ut  the  delnsions  which  their  own  imaginations, 
stirred  up  by  the  enemy  of  all  good,  brought  upon 
them,    ijiey  were  indeed  inflatea  by  self-enuceit,  and 
feeding  very  large  to  themselves,  imagined  they  had 
attained  to  a  wonderful  fttature  in  the  truth.    Some 
jrean  ago  two  little  boys  being  together,  the  smallest 
one  addressing  the  other  said,  *'I  am  bigger  than 
I  bee!"    *'  How  can  thou  say  sor  returned  the  larger 
one.  conscious  of  the  advantage  which  the  measuring- 
atick  would  give  him.    ''  Oh,**  replied  the  little  one. 
lookioff  the  importance  he  felt,  '*  I  am  so  big  inside!** 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  New  Lights;  they 
were  very  big  inside,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  set^ 
conceit,  they  soon  began  to  call  in  question    the 
Iruths  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  allegorize  away  its  plain- 
Mt  statements,  and  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
it  inculcated,  if  they  were  above  the  comprehension 
of  their  reason.    In  the  progress  of  the  delusion,  they 
professed  to  doobt  the  existence  of  any  evil  spirit 
other  than  the  evil  desires  of  man's  heart.    Then 
they  professed  to  disbelieve  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  being  anything  else  than  that  which 
he  psrtook  of  in  common  with  all  the  righteous  men 
and  women  who  Imd  existed  siuce  tlie  world  began. 
This  sautiraent  of  course  was  connected  with  a  total 
Inaction  of  faith  in  his  atonement  and  propitiatory 
aaerifice. 

Mosea  Brown,  and  many  other  Friends,  found  it 
then*  religions  duty  zealously  to  oppose  the  spreading 
of  this  sool-dcadening,  this  fanatical  spirit.  The  op- 
inaition  to  this  error  stirred  up  party  strife.  IVf  uch 
disturlMuioe,  both  in  meetings  and  out  of  meetings^ 
attended  the  utterance  of  unsound  sentiments  by  the 
one  party,  and  the  open  opposition  of  the  other. 


The  New  Light  Unitarians,  p!ed  ihe  metioas  of 'flie 
inward  light  in  exenae'for  all  the  exeesses  into  wlitdi 
they  ran,  and  as  a  aofAdent  setfl  to  the  eertainty  and 
iu&inbilr^  of  the  doctrines  they  upheld.  They  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  apostles  of  truth,  and  'th«r 
Qppoaers  were  the  enemies  of  God,  the  supportets  of 
error.  They  manifested  great  exeitement  m  mind  ni 
times,  and,  no  doubt,  were  often  partially  under  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect  Some  of  them  mamfoited 
mn(Ai  tnrbulence,  and  coming  -to  the  neeiians  of 
Friends  took  seats  in  the  upper  ministers*  )^ery, 
with  swords  by  their  sides — and  one  brooglit  in  with 
him  an  aare,  ^  to  hew  down,**  as  he  aatd. "  theeempt 
tree."  Among  the  leaden  in  this  wIM  mofeiaeali 
were  some  women.  Let  us  give  a  sketch  of  one.  9or 
a  few  years  before  this  reli|i|ioaii  distemper  broke  ent, 
she  had  been  oonoemed  to  labonr  iu  the  nriovtry,  in 
which  her  services  had  been  acceptable  to  Frieods; 
and  in  the  private  circle  of  her  tesiliar  aoqimintaiMe, 
she  was  much  beloved.  She  had  a  fatal  &dlity  of 
entering  into  mystical  apeonlations — had  agieatllov 
of  thought,  and  much  fluency  in  expressing  it  Te 
theae  catMes,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  fooliBh  adolstioa 
and  praises  of  her  friends,  and  her  own  wuit  d 
abiding  "in  bamble  watchfulness,  ^e  are  to  asenhe 
her  fall.  The  spiritual  distemper,  with  whidi  htr 
unhealthy  mind,  and  that  of  other  plagne-spottid 
labooreis  in  tliis  evil  cause  had  affected  a  portion  of 
the  core  muni  ty,  ran  its  oonrae  in  a  few  yeaie.  li 
the  violent  feverish  aymptoms  auhsided,  a  tyfihoid 
state,  equally  dangerous,  supervened.  They  asve  ap 
the  "  light  within"'  aa  a  guide,  and  fell  back  upoi 
reason.  Their  plain  attire  was  changed  for  the  knhili- 
ments  worn  hy  the  faMhionable  world.  Their  refiwd 
spirituality — whieh  would  aubmit  to  no  rule— winch 
would  be  governed  by  no  diaoipline — which  would  not 
bear  to  be  tried  even  by  the  revelations  of  another-- 
gave  phice,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  as  a  rehgiov 
guide,  to  the  printed  creed  of  the  Unitarian  Coagre- 
gatiomilists,  with  all  its  lifeleos  forms.  There  Hof 
liad  water-baptism,  oiitwar«l  bread  and  wine,  and  s 
stated  man-made,  man-paid  ministry,  in  which  no 
woman  was  permitted  to  participate.  Some  of  the 
deluded  ones,  after  the  excitement  was  over,  never 
joined  any  religious  society,  rtimaining,  apparently, 
spiritually  dead  to  the  end  of  their  race.  Some  of 
tfiem  stift  survive,  in  New  Eng'aud,  keeping  mnch 
from  sight,  comfortless,  forgotten,  or  disregarded  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  dwell. 

During  the  time  of  their  gre.itest  aeal,  theytrt- 
velled  much  about,  and  the  meetings  of  Friends  even  la 
Fluladelpliiawere  frequently  disturbed  by  them.  At 
first  they  were  respectful  and  courteous  to  each  other, 
but  as  they  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  fanaticism,  some- 
times whilst  one  of  them  was  preaching,  a  seeond 
would  oommenee  singing,  and  it  occasionally  liajh 
pened  that  three  were  speaking  at  once. 

Our  friend  Mic  ijah  Collins,  who  was  one  of  iheir 
most  successful  opposers,  lieing  in  Phibidelphia  on  a 
religious  visit  not  long  before  nis  death,  rsoeived  in- 
telligence of  the  marriiiiife  of  a  yonng  man,  one  of  their 
leaders.    He  was  destitute  of  property,  and  nsarried 
a  young  woman  about  his  equal  in  that  respect 
They  were  without  means  of  snboistonce,  and  with- 
out habits  of  industry,  but  expected,  nceordiag  to 
their  own  declaration,  to  live  upon  faith.    Mioajah 
smiled  at  the  assertion,  and  after  readin?  it  alou<i 
said  pleasantly,  ''I  guess  they  will  need  a  few  clams.* 
Tliis  remark  brought  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
his  hearers — in  answer  to  whose  inquiring  glances,  he 
added,  "  Tlie  early  settlers  in  New  England,  after  the 
hardMhtps  of  the  first  wiuter  were  past,  wrote  to  their 
friends  over  the  sea,  that  they  had  lived  on  fkfth.  and  | 
%few  clatfii!*    What  a  moral  absurdity  it  is,  for  those 
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who  are  bieMed  with  health*  and  the  opportunities  o£ 
earning  their  liviug  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  re- 
main in  idleness,  under  a  pretence  of  trusting  in  Pro- 
vidence to  provide  i^e  ueoesBary  food  to  sustain  life. 
It  b  an  absurdity,  which  if  the  world  around  did  not 
abound  with  unwise  charities,  would  soon  cur^  itaei£ 
He  who  provideth  not  for  his  household  is  worse  than 
an  infidel,  the  apostle  tells  us;  and  the  Divine  bless- 
ing need  never  be  ezpected  by  those  who  are  not  per- 
forming the  duty  they  owe  to  their  fitmilies.    The 
tme-hearted  children  of  Qod,  having  done  all  in  their 
power  to  provide  the  neoeeaariee  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them,  hare  a  right 
to  look  onto  the  Lord  in  faith,  that  in  his  good  plea- 
sure he  will   provide  for  them  all  things  needful. 
Those  who  are  not  his  children  through  the  redemp- 
tion and  adoption  which  is  iu  Christ  Jesus,  have  no 
more  right  to  look  for  tlie  exercise  of  his  providence, 
than  an  old  man  in  Byberry  had,  who,  many  years 
ago,  made  a  fire  in  his  oven,  and  put  in  some  round 
stones,  in  expectation  that  they  would  bake  into 
bread.    This  plan  of  living  without  labour  failing — 
he  tried  flying  tsom  hb  gate-post  with  no  better  suo^ 
aess,  coming  into  contact  with  the  ground  with  sufii- 
cient  energy  to  convince  him  by  nhysical  suffering, 
that  those  who  tempt  Providence  by  calling  on  hiiu 
to  help  in  dilemmas  they  purposely  bring  on  them- 
selves, will  be  likely  to  find  themselves  wofnliy  mis- 


{Tv  b0  ^mainued.) 


VavietU» 


Wk  see  how  God  hxul  his  eye  upon  the  poor  in  the 
Jewish  economy.  It  is  delightful  to  read  the  various 
provisions  concerning  them  in  the  law  of  Moses.  All 
tlnit  the  earth  sponttuieoualy  yielded  the  seventh  yeaf 
belonged  to  the  poor.  At  harvest,  the  owners  were 
not  to  cut  down  the  corners  of  their  fields,  they  were 
to  scatter  some  handfuk  behind  them  for  the  gleaner; 
and  if  they  dropoed  a  sheaf  they  were  not  to  go  back 
for  it.  .  .  Heour  James  calling  men  away  from  the 
gold  ring  and  gay  clothing : — ""  Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world 
xieh  ia  fiuth,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  him  i  But  ye  have  de- 
spised tlie  poor.  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and 
draw  you.  before  the  jadgmeut-eeats  1  And,  "  Be- 
hold the  hire  of  your  labourers  who  have  reaped 
down  yonr  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are 
entered  iujto  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.**  We 
inveigh  not  against  the  distinctions  and  ranks  of  life ; 
jrea,  we  would  maintain  them,  and  are  persuaded  the 
invasions  of  them  ax»  no  more  advautageoos  to  infe- 
noEB  than  to  aupdriors.  Yet  they  may  oe  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Neither  would  we  wish  to  relax  for  one 
moment  the  apostolic  law,  that  "  if  any  man  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat"  It  nevei*  was  the  design 
of  providence  that  the  poor  should  be  fed  without 
isbour;  but  if  they  are  willing  to  labour,  and  cannot 
procure  a  deoent  and  oemforUble  snpport  for  them*- 
mbres,  something  must  be  wi*ong  somewhere  in  the 
state  ot'  the  community,  and  rulers  and  subjects  shouki 
lemewber  the  awful  admonition^/'  Behold,  is  it  not  of 
the  Loitl  of  Hosts  that  the  people  shall  labour  iu  the 
very  fire,  and  the  people  shall  weary  themselves  for 
"very  vanity.*'  *•  For  Uie  oppression  of  the  poor,  for 
the  eighing  of  tbe  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  tiie 
lisrd.;  I  will  Mt  him  in  sAfiMkar  fimn  him  that  unSeth 
aliliiA." 


/. 


Wonders  op  the  Cbkated  UwrvBBSK. — What  mere 
assertion,  will,  omka  any  one  believe  that  in  one  seoQud 
of  time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  a  ray 
of  light  travels  over  192,000  miles,  and  would,  there- 
fore, perform  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same 
time  that  it  requires  to  wink  our  eyelids,  and  in  much 
less  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  in  taking  a  single 
stride  1  What  mortal  man  can  be  made  to  believe, 
without  demonstration,  that  the  sun  is  almost  a 
million  times  larger  than  the  earth;  and  that, 
although  so  remote  from  us  that  a  cannon  ball  shot 
directly  towards,  and  maintaining  its  full  speed,  would 
be  twenty  years  iu  reaching  it,  it  yeta^cts  the  earth 
by  its  attraction  in  an  inappi'eciable  instant  of  time  ? 
Who  would  not  ask  for  demonstration,  when  told  that 
a  gnat's  wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hun- 
dnd  times  a  second;  or  that  there  exist  animated  and 
regularly  organized  beings,  many  thousands  of  whose 
bodies,  laid  closely  together,  would  not  extend  an 
inch?  But  what  are  these  to  the  astonishiug  truths 
which  modern  optical  inquirers  have  disclosed,  which 
teach  us  tliat  every  point  of  a  medium  through  which 
a  ray  of  light  passes  is  affected  with  a  suocesaion  of 
periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring  at  equal 
intervals,  no  less  than  five  hundred  million  of  millions 
of  times  iu  a  second }  That  it  is  by  such  movements, 
communicated  with  the  nerves  of  our  eyes,  that  we 
see;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency 
of  their  recurrence  wliich  affects  us  with  the  sense  of 
the  diversity  of  oolonr.  That,  for  instancr >  in  acquir* 
ing  the  sensation  of  redness  our  eyes  sre  aJEsoted  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  times;  of  yellow- 
ness, five  hundred  and  forty-two  million  of  unllious 
of  times;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and  seven  millions 
of  times  per  seoond  ?  Do  not  such  things  sound  mors 
like  the  mvings  of  madmen  than  the  sol»r  eondusiuns 
to  wliich  any  one  may  most  certainly  anrive,  who  will 
only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  chain  of 
reasoning    by  whidi  they  have  been  obtained? — 


The  Stort  of  a  Life.— I  am  not  a  little  diverted 
by  thy  tahing-on  somewhat  about  the  irksome  mono- 
tony and  confinement  of  a  fortnight's  spell  at  the 
det^k  and  figure-work,  and  seeming  to  thyself  like  a 
piece  of  machinery  in  ooDseq*i«HAa.  I  have  really 
oeen  so  unfeeling  as  to  have  a  hearty  laugh-  about  the 
whole  af^ir.  Why,  man !  t  took  my  seat  on  tho 
identical  stool  T  now  occupy  at  the  desk,  to  the  wood 
of  which  I  have  now  well  nigh  grown,  in  the  third 
month  of  the  year  1810;  and  ther(¥  I  have  sat  on  for 
three-and-thirty  blessed  years,  beside  the  odd  eight 
months,  without  one  month's  resfHte  in  all  thattima 
I  believe  I  once  had  a  fortnight ;  and  once  in  about 
two  years,  or  better,  I  get  a  week ;  but  all  my  absences 

rut  together  woidd  not  make  up  tiie  eight  odd  mouths, 
often  wonder  that  my  health  has  stood  this  sedentary 
probation  m  it  has,  and  that  my  mental  Realties  have 
sttrviv«ed  thme^od-thirty  years  of  psttiBg  down 
figures  in  three  rows,  casting  them  up,  and  osrryiug 
them  forwaixl  ad  infiiUtum,  Ifor  is  this  all;  fbr« 
during  that  time,  I  think  I  have  put  forward  some 
half-dozen  volumes  of  verse,  to  say  nothing  of  scores 
and  scores  of  odd  bits  of  verse eontribntad  to  annunls^ 
periodieala,  aibnms,  umI  whait  not ;  «nd.  a.  eorres- 
piUideiMM  implying  a  handred  times  the  writing  of  all 
these  put  together :  where  is  the  wonder  that,  on  the 
ver;ge  of  sixty.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  premature  old  mai^ 
with  odds  and  ends  of  infirmities  and  ailments  al)out 
me,  which  at  times  are  a  trial  to  the  spirits,  and  a 
wearineas  to  tlie  flesh?  Bat  aH  the  grumbling  in 
the  wonld  would  not  men  J  the  matter,  or  help  me,  aa 
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Friends  Trayellino  in  the  Ministry. — ^William 
Green,  of  Bel&st,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  20th 
of  5th  Month,  in  the  City  of  WcuhingUmf  for  New 
Tork,  having,  as  formerly  intimated,  been  liberated 
for  religious  service  in  America.  He  arrived  in  New 
Tork  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  nit,  and  next  day  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  worship  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  closing  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  af- 
ternoon.   On  the  6th  he  reached  Philadelphia. 

At  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  19th 
nit,  Sarah  Lindsey  was  liberated  to  accompany  her 
hnsband,  Bobert  Lindsey,  in  his  religions  visit  to 
some  parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  &c. 
S.  L.'s  certificate  was  snbeeqaently  endorsed  by  York 
Qaarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the  24th  nit 

Jacob  Green  went  on  board  the  Blenheim  steamer 
for  Belfast,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  ult,  having, 
since  the  Yearly  Meeting,  visited  some  of  the  Meetings 
in  Essex,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Colchester.  He  was  at  Manchester  Meet- 
ing, on  First-day  morning,  the  14th,  and  Stockport 
Meeting  in  the  eveniug.  Attended  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  at  Lancaster,  on  the  17th  and  18th; 
was  at  Penketh  school,  on  Sixth-day  the  19th,  and 
thence  to  Liverpool,  which  Meeting  he  attended  on 
First-day  morning,  the  21st,  where  was  the  interment 
of  BiCHARD  Carpenter;  and  was  at  Liscard  Meeting 
in  the  evening. 

Susan  Howi^nd,  and  her  sister  Lydia  Conodon, 
were  at  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  19th 
nit  They  were  afterwards  to  visit  the  families  be- 
longing to  Leeds  Meeting,  and  on  the  24th  and  25th 
attended  the  Qaarterly  Meeting  at  York. 

Grover  Kemp,  of  Brighton,  has  been  liberated  by 
Lewes  and  Chichester  Monthly  Meeting,  to  visit  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Daniel  Wiluaics  has  been  engaged,  since  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  visiting  the  meetings  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hertford,  on  the  24th 
nit ;  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Wellingboro*,  on  the  25th. 

Richard  H.  Thomas  attended  Essex  Qaarterly 
Meeting  in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  having  pre- 
viously gone  through  all  the  meetings  in  that  county. 
He  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Hitchin  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t,  and  a  public  one  in  the  evening. 
A  meeting  with  Friends  at  Ampthill  and  Luton,  on 
a^cond  day,  the  fiSd,  and,  on  the  23d,  proceeded  to 
York,  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  then  on  the 


24th  and  25th,  and  was  to  have  a  meeting  at  Scar- 
boro',  at  ten  A.M.,  on  sixth  day  the  26th ;  at  seven 
pjc,  the  same  day,  another  at  Malton;  and,  at  ten 
A.M.,  on  seventh  day  morning,  the  27th,  a  meeting  af 
Thirsk. 

pRisciLLA  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson  were,  very 
recently,  pursuing  their  religious  labours  among 
Friends  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

EuzA  P.  GuRNEY,  accompanied  by  Bobbrt  and 
CnRiSTiNE  Alsop,  left  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  6th  month,  to  go  on  a  visit  to  Friends  at  Pynnont 
and  Minden,  in  Germany ;  and  were  expected  to  be 
at  Minden  on  First-day,  the  2l8t  ult 


The  Twenty  -  fourth  Annual  Boston  Aoti- 
Slavery  Bazaar. — From  an  advertisement  in  this 
number,  it  will  be  seen  that  contributions  are  again 
solicited  for  the  aid  of  the  American  Anti-Slavexy 
Society  through  this  annual  Bazaar;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know,  that  it'  still  continues  a  most 
efficient  instrumentality — the  last  year's  Bazaar  hav- 
ing been  the  most  successful  of  any.  The  committee 
say  in  their  report — 

'<  The  receipts  of  this  twenty-third  Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar  are  $5250,  an  advance  on  any  previous  year 
of  several  hundred  dollars.    Thus,  in  spite  of  nnfii- 
vourable  weather,  an  insufficient  hall,  and  a  recent 
election,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  siu- 
tained  more  strongly  than  ever,  to  lead,  through  the 
coming  year,  the  van  of  that  national  movement 
against  slavery  which  it  began  a  quarter  of  a  centoiy 
ago.     We  rejoice,  as  aforetime,  wishing  it  were  a 
thousand-fold  greater,  to  place  the  whole  result  of  oar 
effort  at  the  disposition  of  that  Society.^  Not  becaoae 
it  is  the  first  movement  in  chronological  order,  nor 
because  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the  rest,  nor  because  it 
is  our  society,  successful  beyond  hope  or  preoedent 
Such  reasons  are  infantile,  senile,  partisan,  sectarian, 
selfish.    But  we  raise  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  this  insufficient  offering  of  all  we  can— (ear- 
neat  of  more  hereafter) — because  it  seeks  not  itself— 
because  it  is  without  prejudice  of  race,  sect,  sex,  or 
clime — because  it  has  on  the  subject  of  slavery  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  proclaim  it,  at  every  risk  and  cost,  as  only  able  to 
make  free — ^because  it,  of  all  the  instftutions  of  the 
land,  has  no  fellowship  with  slaveholders — beeanae 
it  counts  sl|ive  and  master  as  equal,  and  frovm 
alike  on  bloody  deepotism  and  bloody  ineurreetion. 
In  fine,  we  pay  our  mite  into  the  treasmy  of  the 
American  Society,  because  it  advocates  immediaU 
freedom  for  the  etaveSf  because  it  never  postpones  its 
honouraole  and  holy  purpose  till  after  election,  or 
after  ordination,  or  after  to-morrow,  but  declares  now 
as  the  time,  if  the  United  States  of  America  are  ever 
to  become  other  than  the  scoff  and  stumUiug-hlo^ 
of  the  world  that  they  are  this  day." 

The  assistance  that  has,  in  past  years,  been  sent 
from  this  country,  has  not  only  aided  the  funds,  bat 
cheered  the  hearts  of  these  devoted  friends  of  tiie 
slave,  who  have  for  twenty-three  years  upheld  this 
Bazaar  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pecuniary  support  to 
the  abolition  canse.     Whilst  the  members  of  the 


American  Anti-Slavery  Society  give  extensive 
tanoe  to  fugitive  slaves,  their  main  effoi*ta  are  directed 
to  prodttoe  that  enlightenment  and  change  of  pvhKe 
opinion  so  essentially  necessary  to  abolish  slaveiy  it- 
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self;  and  thus  only,  as  proved  in  the  case  of  West 
India  slavery,  can  its  overthrow  be  accomplished.  Nor 
have  they  laboured  in  vain.  By  printing  book?,  sus- 
taining newspapers,  sending  out  agents  to  disseminate 
the  truth,  following  it  up  with  argument^  appeal,  en- 
treaty, with  statements  of  facts  on  every  department  of 
the  question,  they  have  aroused  their  countrymen,  till 
the  subject  of  slavery  is  now  the  leading  question  in 
every  institution  or  association,  theological,  financial, 
political,  or  social.  May  they  then  continue  to  be 
mor«  generally  sustained  by  the  abolitionists  of 
Britain,  nntil,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  the  object 
of  their  labours  shall  be  accomplished. 


WioTOK  School. — The  customary  examination  of 
the  children  at  Wigton  School  took  place  on  4th  day, 
the  24th  ult. 

The  attendance  at  the  General  Meeting  was  larger 
than  on  several  former  years;  and  continued  interest 
was  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  institution.  Although 
a  comparison  with  former  years  is  not  always  a  fair 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  proficiency  of  an 
ever-changing  establishment  like  that  of  a  school — 
since  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  experience  of  one 
generation,  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  can 
descend  to  the  next — yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  gene- 
ral opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  reason  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  general  acquirements  of 
the  children;  and  on  the  boy*s  side,  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  evident  since  the  spring  examination ;  pre- 
viously to  which,  causes  had  for  a  while  operated, 
which,  had  they  continued,  would  soon  have  very 
seriously  impaired  the  acknowledged  value  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  rudimentaiy  branches,  there  was  undoubted 
proof  that  the  zealous  attention  of  the  teachers  had 
been  unremitting  in  successfully  communicating  a 
solid  basis,  whilst  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  was 
satisfactory  to  observe,  that  an  interest  had  been  felt 
by  the  pupib,  as  evidenced  by  their  proficiency  in  the 
several  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were 
examined.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  in 
history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  on  the  boy's  side ; 
and  the  acquirements  of  the  girls  in  history  and  gram- 
mar— their  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
promptitude  and  correctness  with  which  they  repeated 
many  Scripture  passages,  bearing  upon  the  attributes 
of  Grod,  and  the  Divine  character  and  mission  of  Christ, 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  drawings  and  specimens  of  penmanship  of  the 
girls,  were  also  examined  with  interest,  evidencing,  as 
they  did,  the  absence  of  a  careless  und  slovenly  style, 
and  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  *' what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well  j"  and — 
laAtly,  the  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  useful 
needlework,  left  unmistakeable  evidence  that  this  ne- 
cessary, but  often  sadly  neglected  branch  of  female 
education,  had  received  the  full  attention  which  its 
importance  deserves. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  the  day  following, 
bat  was  not  characterized  by  any  unusual  circum- 
staaoe  beyond  perhaps  a  full  average  attendance. 


PROFESSOR  WILSON  ON  CURISTIANITT. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  any  sreat  commercial  country  vrm  ever  be  able 
to  guide  tnemselves  safely  by  cultivated  intellect. 
Christianity  alone  is  the  strength  of  the  State.    If  the 
Bible  be  neglected — ^we  must  not  say  despised — but  if 
laid  aside  merely  for  Sabbath  hours,  and  those  perhaps 
unfrequent,  interrupted,  and  inspired  by  no  very  de- 
vout spirit,  and  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  elevated 
to  a  higher  place  in   men*s  opinions  than  *' saving 
knowledge," — panegyrized  by  the  most  eloquent  in 
the  laud,  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  pillars  of  a 
nation's  prosperity  rest ;  so  that  a  man  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  comes  to  value  himself  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  perhaps,  in 
some  branch  of  physical  science  or   art— if  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  religion  comes  to  be  considered  by 
the  poor  man  as  a  tfflng  of  secondary  importance — 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  can  be  otherwise,  if 
his  whole  mind,  during  its  leisure  hours,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, with  all  its  faculties  and  feelings,  to  knowledge 
lying  out  of  the  sphere  of  religion — then  education, 
so  far  from  being  a  blessing,  will  be  a  bane,  and  that 
which  men  call  lip;ht  will  oe  darkness.  ^  Symptoms 
of  some  approaching  evil  like  this  are  visible  in  the 
aspect  of  the  times.    Those  who  think  that  human 
nature  is  sufficient  in  itself  for  its  own  earthly  destiny, 
and  would  rather  wish  to  keep  religion— that   is, 
Christianity — in  the  background,  will  give  a  different 
interpretation  of  these  signs.     Many  persons  there 
are,  who,  wishing  well  to  their  species,  and  electing 
themselves  memMrs  of  the  Philosophical  Order,  de- 
clare that  the  religion  of  the  State  ought  to  be  re- 
spected ;  but  what  their  eyes  chiefly  regard,  is  the 
march  of  intellect.    Others  ^gain  fear  puilosapliy — 
fear  the  diffusion  of  knowledge    would  Keep  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  if  not  in  darkness,  certainly  ^now  in 
glimmer  and  now  in  gloom,"  and  in  almost  a  blind 
subiection  to  a  creed.    To  neither  class  would  we 
wish  to  belong;  but  this  we  will  say,  that  no  man 
who  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  will  scruple  to  declare  his  faith,  and  to  up- 
hold it,  from  the  fear,  in  this  liberal  and  enlightened 
age,  as  we  are  proud  to  call  it,  of  being  thought  a 
bigot,  and  no  philosopher.    It  is  the  bles^  nature  of 
our  religion,  tnat  it  teaches  to  the  unintellectual  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  faculties  of  the  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  men.    The  meek  and  humble  cottager,  who 
has  seen  only  tliat  small  segment  of  the  visible  creation 
that  is  bounded  by  the  hills  encircling  his  native 
valley,  and  who  has  read  few  books  but  One,'knows 
more  in  his  simple  heart  of  perfect  morality,  than  the 
highest  mind  that  ever  trusted  entirely  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  its  own  reason. — Profutor  WUson^s  Euajf9, 


We  ought  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
our  own — not  our  own  masters  to  choose  what  we  will 
do,  or  what  leave  undone.  This  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  endeavouring  to  call  others  to  the  duties  of 
Christian  benevolence.  We  ought  to  be  ever  willing 
to  go  down  into  sympathy  with  those  that  suffer,  and 
to  follow  them  to  their  abodes  of  poverty  and  want 
willingly  and  freely,  and  not  to  let  any  difficulty  or 
self-denial  in  the  way  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  such 
duties.  It  is  the  love  of  Qod  which  is  the  light,  the 
brightness,  and  the  happiness  of  created  beings ;  let 
me  not  cease  to  feel  that  1  am,  under  all  circumstances, 
called  to  act  as  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
seeking  to  strengthen  and  to  heal  and  to  meet  what- 
ever is  good  in  any,  tenderly  careful  not  to  injure  a 
bruised  ixsed,  nor  to  do  anything  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  quenching  the  smolung  flax.-^/fanitoA 
KilhanCt  JoumaL 
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THE  PATRIARCH  OF  UZ. 
(  Oonditded  frtrm  page  191). 

After  the  for^oiog  attempts  to  explore  this  truly 
unique  and  woncferfui  book — in  whicli  we  Lave  beea 
permitted  not  only  to  read  its  incidental  and  more 
obvious  lessons^  but  also  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  derive  theuce  some  clear  rays  to  illumine 
the  path  of  life,  we  cume  now  with  a  deeper 
interest  to  consider  some  questions  rising  in  the 
thoughtful  mind.  To  what  age  and  country  did  Job 
belong  1  Who  was  the  author  of  the  book ;  at  what 
period  was  it  written ;  and  to  what  chiss  of  composi- 
tions is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  The  very  scanty,  and  on 
some  of  these  points  the  entii'e  absence  of  any  authen- 
tic data  by  which  to  arrive  at  any  definite  couclu- 
sions^have  given  to  Biblical  scholars  free  scope  fur 
conjecture  and  indulgence  in  ingenious  theories.  And 
to  reach  anything  like  certainty  seems  as  hopeless  a 
task  as  the  attempt  to  determine  the  age  and  parent- 
age of  Melchisedec  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
supplying  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  opinions, 
offering  here  and  there  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of 
suggestion. 

job's  age  and  country. 

The  inspired  record  informs  us  that  Job's  dwelling- 
place  was  Uz;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  pre* 
eise  locality  of  the  spot  so  designated.  If  we  assume 
the  place  to  have  been  so  caiied  from  some  person 
beaiiug  that  name,  we  have  then  to  identily  the  par- 
ticular individual  from  several  otliers  so  named  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  And  supposing  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, even  then  much  aoubt  and  obscurity  would 
exist  as  to  the  district  which  was  so  desigmited  after 
him.  The  first  XJz  mectioned  in  Scripture  was  the 
grandson  of  Shetu;  another  Vz  or  Hnz,  was  tlie 
nephew  of  Abraham;  and  a  third  was  a  descendant 
of  Esau.  Boseumuiler  contends  with  great  toroe  ibr 
tlie  second  Uz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  maiutAina  the 
locality  fonnded  by  him  to  have  oorresponded  with 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the  Syrian 
Desert.     Mr.  Barnes  differs  from  the  great  scholar 

{'ust  named,  as  regards  the  founder,  but  agrees  with 
tim  respecting/  the  district  of  Uz.  Dr.  Kitto,  on  the 
other  hand,  differs  in  opinion  upon  both  these  points. 
He  believes  with  Barnes,  that  the  grandson  of  Shem 
was  the  founder  ot  Uz ;  but  supiMMes  its  locality  to 
have  Iteen  very  far  up  the  Euphrates,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  between  Or&h  and  Diabekir.  The 
arguments  adduced  in  support  are,  however,  we  think, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  Gfnnt- 
ing  that  Aram,  the  father  of  Uz,  gave  his  name  to  the 
whole  of  Syria  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as 
Mesopotamia  Proper,  and  assuming  his  son  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Uz  to  swne  particular  part  of  this 
district,  strong  evidence  is  needed  for  identifying  this 
oountry  with  a  region  so  remota  If  Dr.  Kitto  fiuds 
traces  of  certain  traditions  in  this  neighbourhood,  they 
axe  to  be  found  in  other  localities  also*  And  if  certain 
allusions  in  the  book  of  Job  to  changes  of  climate, 
from  winter's  fitist  and  iee  to  sunuuer's  sultry  and 
parohing  heat,  and  to  the  operations  of  those  who 
work  in  mines,  seem  to  correspond  with  fieatures  ba- 
longlng  to  the  district  of  Mount  Taurus ;  these  are 
iBore  than  counterbalanced  by  othei*  allusions  of  an 
opposite  diameter,  whicli  appear  more-  nearly  to  ae^ 
cord  with  tiie  climate  and  scenery  of  Egypt  and  Idu- 
mea.  And  further,  it  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  this  regkon  woald  have  been  oalled  "tlie  east'' 
by  the  saersd  witters.  Upon  the  whole,  the  opinion 
of  HoseDmiiller,  adopted  also  by  many  eminent  scho- 
lars, seeuis  to  have  on  iu  side  the  gioaUiat  weight  of 
probability. 


This  opinion  receives  additionid  oonfinnatMn  from 
the  probable  contiguity  of  this  district  with  the  Chal- 
deans and  Sabeans. '  And  Teman,  the  country  of  Eli- 
phaz,  could  not  have  been  fiar  distant  Elihn,  more- 
over, was  a  Buzite;  and  since  Buz  means  in  UzyOta 
dweller  in  L%  Elihu  must  have  been  oonvenioitly 
situated  for  visiting  the  afflicted  saint. 

The  same  kind  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  questioD 
—  When  did  Job  live  ?  The  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  probably  during  the  patriarchal  age.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites  is  a  strong  presumption  in  tavour 
of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  age.  For  we  ean- 
not  conceive  how  Job  would  have  refrained  fhim  all 
reference  to  the  remarkable  events  narrated  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  so  pertinent  to  his  own  case,  provided 
they  were  known  to  him.  We  are  fully  aware  oi  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  sodm 
traces  of  the  Pentutcuch  in  the  book  of  Job.  But  tlie 
supposed  alliisions  are  so  vague  and  obscure,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  tliat  they  are  any- 
thing more  than  such  accidental  resembhuioeB  as  might 
be  found  on  comparing  any  other  two  anoiiwit  writings 
with  each  other.  Besides  this,  tlie  Israelitiafa  period 
was  universally  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
idolatry,  and  the  institution  of  a  priestly  caste.  No 
traces  of  either  of  these  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
book  of  Job.  And  Job,  as  the  fii^ier  of  his  lai^pe 
household,  was  its  priest.  In  chapter  xxxL  26,27, 
reference  is  made  to  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  This  is  indicative  of  an  intermediate  or  tran- 
sition period  between  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
and  the  worship  of  idols.  These  striking  drcnm- 
stances  very  plainly  point  to  a  pre-Mosaic  age. 

Beyond  this,  perhaps,  it  is  not  sals  to  venture. 
Yet  those  who  ai-e  of  opinion  that  Moses  ytam  Ihe 
author  of  the  book,  and  the  grandson  of  Shem  the 
founder  of  Uz.  reduce  the  question  within  still  nar^ 
rower  limits.  In  this  case,  the  trial  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  time  of  Abraham  or  Isaac. 

An  ingenious  method  has  been  tried  to  settle  the 
questi<Hi  from  the  celestial  allusions  in  the  book.  The 
Heiades  and  Orion  have  been  s  opposed  to  oorrespond 
with  the  coustellatiiins  Taurus  and  Scorpio.  From 
calculations  based  upon  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, these  constellations  are  found  to  have  been 
the  leaders  of  spring  and  autumn  respectivAiy,  about 
the  year  2130,  b.c.,  or  184  years  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  This  result  would  be  as  exaet  to  truth  as 
astroDomical  calculations  invariably  are,  provided 
Pleiades  and  Orion  could  be  unniistakeably  identi- 
fied with  Taurus  and  Scorpio;  but^  wanting  this 
proof,  the  conjecture  is  useless. 

THE  AGE  AND  AUTHOBSHIF  OF  TRB  BOOK. 

If  we  knew  with  certainty  the  exact  time  when  Job 
lived,  we  should  be  still  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  ! 
date  when  the  book  bearing  his  name  was  vntten ;  ' 
and  if  we  eanvas  the  opinions  of  the  learned  upon  the 
subject,  we  shall  discover  the  strangest  diversity,  it  | 
would  be  iule  to  make  a  parade  of  learned  names 
u{x>n  our  pages,  placing  them  in  rank  and  file  accord- 
ing as  they  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  Job,  of  Moses,  (^  of  Solomon,  or  even  sCitt 
kter,  for  advocates  are  not  wuutiiig  who  sui^gii  it  to 
a  period  as  late aa  the Cafrtivity.  Soffioe  it  toaaf* 
each  of  these  ages  has  had  the  advocacy  of  many  great 
names,  who  have  not  been  wanting  in  ai^gumepts  to 
support  their  conjectures.  Those  who  maintain  the 
latest  origin  of  the  book,  either  regard  Job  aa  a  fic- 
titious person,  and  the  bm^  nothing  move  than  a 
lengthened  parabia;  or,  wiiilo  balinriiy  fatela ' 
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been  a  real  beiag,  and  liTini^,  perhaps,  in  the  remote 
patriarchal  age,  they  conceive  the  whole  book  to  rest 
on  i^  «]andm8t  btM  of  lact^  the  anbstaiioe  of  it 
iMing  wToagfat  cot  of  the  •imagination  of  its  aotiior 
mdortfae  iutMoee  of  inspiration.  A  krger  meagmve 
of  histonc  irttllifiilBOBS  is  Heliered  to  exist  in  the 
book  hf  those  who  sappose  it  wta  written  in  the  age 
of  Solomon.  In  roplj  to  the  former  hypothesis  it  has 
been  said^  that  in  an  age  of  deeay  and  corroption  like 
that  of  the  Captivity,  when  the  institations  and  even 
tbo  ianamaiit^  of  the  people  wore  fast  going  to  emrrap- 
tioB,  a  Dooic  so  graaa  in  ito  ooneeption  and  sosablime 
in  its  style,  eooid  not  bare  then  been  planned  and 
saoouted.  Inspiration,  it  is  nidged,  never  snpersedss 
or  coBoeals  weakness  and  dsfbots,  or  the  briliiaocy 
and  glory  of  the  age  wherein  it  wmrks.  This  objeo- 
tton  does  not  apply  to  the  seoond  hypothesis,  for  So- 
lomon's was  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  -  It 
may  safely  be  concluded,  we  think,  that  the  corojpo- 
i  sitiou  belongs  to  a  period  between  the  time  of  Job 
I  and  Solomon.  Yet,  if  it  were  written  in  the  earlier 
,  half  of  that  neriod,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  the  book  in  any  of  the  saci'ed  writings  prior 
to  the  time  of  David.  Why  no  use  should  have  been 
made  of  a  life  so  full  of  vicissitudes,  yet  ending  so 
well,  is  inexplicable,  had  the  anthors  of  those  compo- 
sitions been  eonvevsant  with  it.  It  wonld  have  served 
to  explain  and  enlighten  many  a  dark  poamge  in  the 
history  «f  the  duMon  people.  Tet  no  nse  of  it  is 
made,  and  the  supposition  of  its  later  composition 
alone  explains  the  otherwise^  unaccountable  fact. 

We  have,  if  possible,  still  less  to  guide  us  on  the 
question  of  authorship.  A  lengthened  array  of  reasons 
18  adduced  by  different  biblical  critics,  in  favour  of 
Job,  Elihu,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  others,  according  as 
partiality,  or  consistency  with  their  opinion  respect- 
iQg  the  age  of  the  book  may  require.  But  where  God 
has  not  chosen  to  enlighten  us,  it  is  better  ingena* 
ooaly  to  confass  onr  ignonmee. 

TUB  CLAflS  OF  COMPOSlTIOir  TO  WHICfH  TffB  BOOK 

BELONGS. 

Inquiries  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  sabject 
may  be  pursued  with  far  greater  satisfactiou  and 
profit,  since  they  bear  upon  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  work ;  but  whatever  additional 
light  may  be  attainable  can  come  only  through  the 
study  of  theHK)ok  itself,  and  not  from  any  extriuieons 
souree.  In  whatever  obscurity  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect <»r  the  age  of  erection  may  be  involved  with  re- 
wpatt  to  any  temple  saved  from  the  allele vouriug  teeth 
•of  time,  the  traveller  can  at  least  interest  himself  in 
the  fityle  and  composition  of  the  edifice.  And  his 
understanding  of  these  will  increase  with  the  length 
of  time  and  the  earnest  thought  he  may  bestow  upon 
the  inquiry.  It  is  preoinely  similar  with  this  ancient 
book,  as  regards  investigations  into  its  style  and 
atmetnre. 

Some  men  of  eminence  have  regarded  the  book  as 
a  continued  allegory,  or  an  imaginary  narrative.  This 
notion  prevailed  among  many  ancient  Jewish  writers. 
In  the  Talmud  the  book  is  treated  as  a  pambln,  and 
Job  as  a  fictitious  being.  The  accomplished  Bishop 
Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  cf  Mose.^  labours 
to  prove  the  allegorical  composition  of  the  work ;  he 
contends  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  the  Jews 
under  their  afflictions  in  captivity,  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  ultimate  deliverance.  Other  scholars  con- 
sider the  book,  notwithstanding  its  poetical  form,  to 
be  strictly  historical,  and  a  fitithful  record  of  events 
and  speeches  as  they  actually  occured  or  were  deli- 
vered Tlie  author  was,  therefore,  a  mere  compiler 
of  speeches  and  records  furnished  to  his  hand. 

To  each  of  these  theories  belongs  its  special  diffi- 


^Hk  finit  ignores,  te  ^wvy  cibe  loMt,  ftho 
dent  historical  basis  and  inune-woric  of  the  book;  te^ 
if -these  bo  evidoaoe  of  the  kjsiwk'ai  nalily  of  aay 
person  mentioned  in  Soriptaxv^it  most  be  alhMfed  by 
any  impaiiial  -mind  ^tiiat  such  exists  in  iftvoor  of  Job. 
In  Taak.  xiv.  14»  20,  ho  is  chnsed,  not  with  fiefeitiomi 
personages,  but  with  Noah  and  Ihmi^l. 

Against  the  seomd  theory  may  be  urged  the  arti- 
fieial  sod  poetical  eomposition  of  the  bodE,-prod«:inff 
sneh  a  sfemetoral  nnity  as^  eonid  searcely  have  nnfoldea 
itself  spontaneously  out  of  the  onoGessive  addressee  of 
diffareut  individuals.  The  unity  of  impissoioa  pro- 
dvcsd  on  the  mind  from  the  study  of  the  work  ovineeB 
the  working  oot  of  the  ooaoeptions  of  our  mind,  rather 
than  of  many.  Nor  is  this  all :  a  sttU  mere  formid* 
aide  difficultymeets  tliis  view  in  the  scene  represented 
in  hea^n,  contained  in  the  prologue.  Those  who 
maintain  the  entire  literal  ness  of  the  comixwitton 
have  not  been  insensible  to  this  difficulty.  Some, 
with  a  determination  to  be  consistent,  and  to  oarry 
their  theory  throagh  all  difficultM,  luwe  not  scm|^ed 
to  affirm  this  scene  to  be  tme  in  fobcL  Others,  audi 
as  Dr.  Kitto,  consider  this  portion  of  tiie  book  alle- 
gorioal,  and,  therefore,  true  only  in  idea. 

There  is  a  third  theory,  intermediate  between  that 
of  Warburton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  literal- 
ists  on  the  other.  This  reprssents  the  book  as  a  po- 
etical composition  of  one  divinely  inspired  mind, 
drawn  from  sneh  traditional  or  other-records  as  may 
have  been  furnished  to  him  concerning  Job*s  wood* 
rons  and  till  then  inexplicable  history.  This  view  of 
the  esse  will  allow  of  any  coneeivaWe  amount  of  his- 
torical material  employed  by  the  author  in  the  oom- 
position  of  his  work.  It  harmoniaes,  therefore,  both 
with  the  reality  of  Job's  history  and  with  the  poetical 
form  of  the  book,  and  it  will  allow  of  an  explanation 
of  the  scene  in  heaven. 

We  have  alladed  to  the  arl^cial  stmctnre  of  the 
book  of  Job.  An  illustration  must  now  be  supplied. 
Thm  consists  mainly  in  the  principle  of  triplicates,  en 
wfaldi  the  composition  is  grounded,  by  which  it  ex- 
pands with  the  beautihil  eymmetry  of  a  tree.  First, 
It  branches  forth  into  three  grand  members,  then  eaoh 
of  these  into  three  others,  each  of  which  in  turn  di* 
vides  itself  into  tfarse  more,  wfai^  process  is  repeated 
until  every  word  hanfl;s  like  a  leaf— until  the  whole 
skeleton  is  covered  with  forms  of  beauty.  The  first 
grand  division  is  into — I.  PaoLoeuc  (ohapters  i.  ii.) ; 
IL  PoEBf  {iii.-xlii.  6);  III.  Efilooub  (xliii.  7-17). 
The  Proloodb  is  subdivided  into— 1.  t/b6'<  FroMjmtity 
(1.  1-5) ;  2.  Lo9i99  (6'-22) ;  3.  3*cin€n  (ii.)  The  Pobm 
is  also  subdivided  into  three  leading  members.  1. 
The  ditpute  of  Job  with  hie  friends  (iil.-i^xxi.) ;  S.  The 
address  of  Elihu,  the  self>eonstttuted  arbitrator  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.) ;  3.  The  address  of  Ood,  the  true  arbitrator. 
Each  of  these  pnrts  is  again  further  subdivided.  The. 
dispute  of  Job  with  his  friends-'{a)  Series  of  dialogues 
(iv.-xiv.);  (6)  A  second  serife  (xv.-xxi.);  (c)  A  third 
series  (xxii.-xxxi.).  Then  the  address  of  Elihu  and 
of  Deity  are  capable  of  a  triplicate  divii»ion.  The 
Epilooue  is  also  thus  distributed  —1.  Job*s  justifica- 
tion (xlii.  7-9);  2.  Reeoneiliation  with  his  friends  (10, 
11);  3.  Final  prosperity  (12-17).  This  interesting 
subject  might  be  still  further  expanded.  Sufficient 
however,  has  been  done  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
this  principle  of  triplicates  into  still  further  detail 
And  we  may  observe,  by  way  of  suggestion,  that  it 
wonld  be  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  reading  and  study 
of  this  book,  if  our  readers  would  take  pains  in  mark- 
ing these  divisions  and  subdivision,  with  their  appro- 
priate headings,  in  the  margins  of  their  Bibles  appro- 
priated to  private  use. 

This  intermediate  theory,  agam,  by  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  the  literall^ts  and  of  the  allegorizen,  may 
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enable  us  also  satisfactorily  to  explain,  and  to  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  scene  in  heaven, 
which,  according  to  every  other  theory,  presents  snch 
insurmonntable  difficulties.  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  Scripture,  God  has  employed  the  imagina- 
tions of  holy  men  in  the  construction  of  poetic  ima- 
gery, as  well  as  the  more  abstract  terms  of  the  under- 
standing as  vehicles  for  conveying  spiritual  truths  to 
the  human  mind.  If  evidence  of  this  were  remiired, 
we  might  refer  to  the  inspired  compositions  of  David 
and  the  prophets,  who,  by  means  of  earthly  images, 
ofttimes  surpassingly  sublime,  bring  down  the  truth 
from  heaven  to  us,  or  seemingly  raide  ns  up  to  gaze 
upon  it  Even  in  some  of  the  discourses  and  parities 
of  our  Lord,  the  same  mode  of  teaching  is  adopted. 
And,  ^  if,"  said  he  to  Nicodemns,  '^  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things  (or  have  presented  heavenly  truths  to 
vonr  minds  by  means  of  earthly  images),  and  ye  be- 
lieve (and  understand)  not,  how  shall  ve  believe  (and 
understand)  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  (without 
the  aid  of  earthly  symbols)  1**  So,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  represent  to  our  limitea  and  finite 
understandings,  with  literal  and  scientific  accuracy, 
the  workings  of  the  Emissary  of  Evil,  as  related  to 
the  great  scheme  of  Divine  providence.  Yet  they 
may  oe  susceptible  of  such  poetic  treatment  and  re- 
presentation as  shall  convey  all  the  essential  truths 
needful  for  us  to  know,  and  so  much  as  shall  ever  be 
in  advance  of  our  own  knowledge,  progress  as  much 
as  we  may.  Poetiy  has  been  employed  in  all  ages  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  the  deepest  truths. 
Qod  takes  the  forms  of  poetry,  as  he  does  language 
itself  in  its  simpler  elements,  and  sanctifies  them  by 
employing  them  as  instruments  for  enlightening  and 
educating  the  human  race.  And  when  we  study  the 
histories  contained  in  the  Book  of  Gkxl,  we  do  so  by 
the  aid  of  principles  and  laws  which  assume  their 
literal  agreement  with  fact,  fiut  when  we  study  the 
poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  expect  the  same 
kind  of  verisimilitude.  For  example,  when  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John,  we  pre- 
suppose its  strict  agreement  with  fact  But  when  it 
is  said,  **  Except  a  mau  be  bom  again,**  &a,  we  apply 
the  very  opposite  principle,  and  assume  literal  inac- 
curacy for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  deeper  spiritual 
truth.  The  book  of  Job  belongs  to  the  latter  class 
rather  than  the  former.  It  must  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  principles  applied  to  the 
understanding  of  poetry,  and  not  of  prose. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  to  our  friends  a  very  perti- 
nent passage — a  pearl  for  which  Dr.  Kitto  divea,  and 
which  he  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  pious  old 
Cairrs  cumbrous  Commentary  of  Job:— **T\i\a  I  say, 
Qod  doeth  here  after  the  manrier  of  men ;  for  other- 
wise we  are  not  to  conceive  that  Qod  doth  make  cer- 
tain days  of  session  with  his  creatures,  wherein  he 
doth  call  the  good  and  bad  angels  together  about  the 
affairs  bf  the  world.  We  must  not  nave  such  gross 
conceits  of  Qod ;  Qod  is  not  moved  by  the  slanders 
of  Satan ;  but  only  Scripture  speaks  thus,  to  teach  us 
how  Qod  carries  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
even  cLsi/he  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  called  every 
creature  before  him,  and  gave  each  directions  to  move 
in  every  acUon." 


There  is  a  serious  responsibility  attached  to  those 
who  will  not  feel  but  for  themselves,  or  who  shrink 
from  goiuff  into  the  wilderness  after  Uiat  which  is  in 
danger  of  bein^  lost  How  precious  is  the  example  of 
our  Redeemer  in  His  pity  towards  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  in  His  will  to  heal  all  manner  of  sicknesses 
and  all  mauiner  of  diseases. 


ANTI-SLATEBT  ITEMS. 

Prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  under  Emanci- 
pation.— At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mansion  House, 
London,  January  5, 1857,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  testimonial  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  stated  that  he  had  recently  visited  the  West 
Indies,  to  ascertain  if  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  produced  ruin  there.  ''He  found  there  a  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  population;  and,  speaking 
commercially,  the  West  Indies  now  yield^  more 
rum,  sugar,  and  other  produce,  than  it  had  ever  done 
during  the  existence  of  slavery.  Since  the  aboli^on 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  not  a  drop  of  blood  waa 
shed — not  a  single  crime  was  commiUed— nor  was 
there  any  destruction  of  property  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies." 


-       THINK  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

Think  of  the  slave  in  your  hours  of  glee. 
Ye  who  are  treading  life's  flowery  way; 

Nought  but  its  rankling  thorns  luis  he — 
Nought  but  the  gloom  of  its  wintry  day. 

Think  of  the  slave  in  your  hours  of  woe; 

What  are  your  sorrows  to  those  he  bears? 
Quenching  the  light  of  his  bosom's  glow 

With  a  life-long  stream  of  gushing  teai& 

Think  of  the  slave  in  your  hours  of  prayer, 

When  worldly  thoughts  in  your  hearts  are  dim ; 

Offer  your  thanks  for  the  bliss  yon  share, 
But  pray  for  a  brighter  lot  for  him. 

--K  M.  Chandlet, 


William  Crapt  at  Crosby  Hall,  London. — Mr. 
Craft  proceeded  to  say,  that  many  persons  thought 
if  the  slaves  had  only  enough  to  eat,  their  oondition 
was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
done.  Now,  if  they  were  merely  animals,  there  might 
be  some  show  of  ar^ment  in  this ;  but  they  were 
men  (cheers),  professing  the  same  feelings  and  aspir- 
ations as  their  fellow-creatures,  haviu^  the  same  blood 
flowing  in  their  veins,  and  created  in  the  image  of 
the  same  great  God.  The  slaves,  however,  were  gene- 
rally over-worked,  ill-fed,  and  frequently  flogeed. 
Their  allowance  was  a  peck  of  Indian  com  a^ay, 
which  they  had  to  prepare  after  having  left  the  plantar 
tion  at  the  close  ot  a  day  of  toil.  This  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence;  but  they  got  other 
food  by  fishing,  and  by  hunting  for  racoons,  during  - 
the  night  or  on  the  Sabbath-day.  At  such  times,  abo,  • 
they  (%t4iined  vegetable  food ;  and  made  baskets  and 
other  articles  for  sale.  The  masters  fiivour  this  state 
of  things,  because  it  so  occupies  the  minds  of  the  slave* 
as  to  prevent  their  concocting  plans  of  escape ;  and 
because,  also,  it  was  more  economical — Annual  Meet- 
ing,  May  31, 1855. 


White  Libertt.— An  Abolitionist  Smoked  Got. 
— The  people  of  Madison  county,  Florida,  discovering 
that  they  nad  an  abolitionist  among  ^them — Geoi^ 
Eaton  Colson,  by  name— called  a  meeting  to  consider 
his  case.  Evidence  being  produced  under  oath  that 
he  was,  by  his  own  confession,  an  abolitionist  of  the 
Greeley,  perhaps  even  of  the  Garrison  stamp,  the 
meeting  resolved  to  give  him  notice  to  quit  This 
was  done,  on  penalty  of  thirty-nine  lashes  in  case  of  his  ' ' 
refusal,  to  be  repeated  in  double  dose  in  case  of  further 
refusal.  He  left.  His  family  was  assisted  b^  the 
citizens  with  means  to  enable  them  to  follow  hun. — 
Savannah  Oeorgian^  Nov,  21, 1856. 
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ARBiTitART  PowBR. — The  poBsession  of  arbitrary 
power  has  always,  the  world  over,  tended  irresistibly 
to  destroy  human  sensibility,  magnanimity,  and 
tmth.  Look  at  the  sovereigns  of  Earope  in  our  day. 
There  is  not  one,  having  sovereign  power,  thai  would 
not  over  and  over  affuin,  for  acts  of  which  he  is  noto- 
riously and  undeniably  guilty,  under  our  laws  be  con- 
fined with  the  most  depraved  of  criminals.  It  is,  I 
I  have  no  doubt^  utterly  impossible,  except  as  a  camel 
shall  enter  the  eye  of  a  needle,  for  a  man  to  have  the 
will  of  others  habitually  under  his  control,  without 
its  impairing  his  sense  of  justice,  his  power  of  sym- 
nathy,  his  respect  for  manhood,  and  his  worahipful 
love  of  the  Infinite  Father. — OltnsCecPs  Seaboard  Slave 
Spates.  

Qeitbral  Character  of  Slavk-Oversbers. — They 
are  taken  from  the  lowest  grade  of  society ;  and  sel- 
dom have  had  the  privilege  of  a  religious  education. 
They  have  no  fear  of  offending  God,  and,  consequently, 
no  check  on  their  natural  propensities.  They  give 
way  to  passion,  iutemperance,  and  every  sin,  and  be- 
come savages  in  their  conduct. — Olmsted. 


American  Slave-Hunt. — ^Two  or  three  days  since, 
a  gentlenuin  of  this  parish,  in  hunting  runaway  slaves, 
came  upon  a  camp  of  them  in  the  swamp  on  Cat 
Island.  He  succeeded  in  arresting  two  of  them,  but 
the  third  made  fight;  and,  upon  being  shot  in  the 
shoulders,  fied  to  a  sluice,  where  the  dogs  succeeded 
in  drowning  him  before  assistance  could  arrive. — Si. 
FraneUviUe  {Lo.)  Chronicle.  , 

Slave  Whipped  to  Death  in  Alabama.— The 
Spirit  of  the  Souths  published  in  Barbour  couuty, 
gives  an  account  of  a  shocking  act  of  inhumanity 
upon  a  negro  rakn  over  sixty  years  of  age,  producing 
his  death.  A  jury  found  a  verdict  that  his  death  was 
caused  by  being  inhumanly  whipped  by  James  Moye. 
The  same  paper  adds  that  a  warmnt  was  issued  the 
next  morning  for  the  arrest  of  Moye,  but  who  could 
not  be  found  after  diligent  search. 

Effect  of  Paying  Wages  to  Slave& — The  negroes 
working  in  the  cypress  swamp  were  more  sprightly 
and  straightforward  in  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, than  any  field-hand  plantation  negroes  that  I  saw 
in  the  South.  Two  or  three  of  their  employers,  with 
whom  1  conversed,  spoke  well  of  them  as  compared 
with  other  slaves,  and  made  no  complaints  of  rascality 
or  laziness.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told  me  of  a  re- 
markable case  of  providence  and  good  sense  in  a  negro 
that  he  had  employed  in  the  swamp  for  many  years. 
He  was  so  trustworthy,  that  he  haa  once  let  him  go 
to  New  York  as  cook  of  a  lumber  schooner,  when  he 
could,  if  he  had  chosen  to  remain  there,  have  easily 
escaped  from  slavery. — Olmsted. 

Frbb  Speech  tn  Virginia. — ^Another  case  has  just 
occurred  that  shows  that  even  white  men  are  slaves 
at  the  South.  C.  H.  Malcom,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Wheeling,  has  been  dismissed  upon  the 
written  charge  brought  against  him:— "In  conse- 
quence of  certain  remarks  in  your  report  to  the  Board, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  you  iutend  to  teach  aboli- 
tion sentiments  in  connection  with  the  pastorate  of 
said  church ;"  and  for  refusing  *^to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  harmony  with  Southern  institutions."  It 
is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Mtdcom's  father.  Dr. 
Malcom,  President  of  Lewisbui^  University,  was 
exiled  firom  Kentucky,  some  ^ears  aj;o,  for  being  un- 
favourable to  the  "  peculiar  institution.** — Liberator, 
OetoUr  31, 1856. 


The  coloured  Baptist  Church  in  Biohmond,  Virginia, 
numbers  about  2700  communicants.  It  is  believed  to 
1)0  the  laivest  number  of  any  church  in  tlie  United 
States. — National  Era. 


The  Dred  Scott  Case. — ^In  the  senate,  and  also  in 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Albany,  on  the  9th  inst,  was  presented  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  They  re- 
comroend  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— Besolveci— that  this  state  will  not  allow 
slavery  within  her  borders  in  any  form,  or  under  any 
pretence,  or  at  any  time,  however  short,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  mav.  Besolved — that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  a 
majority  of  the  judges  thereof  having  identitied  it 
with  a  sectional  and  aggressive  party,  has  lost  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this  state.  Be- 
soived-^that  the  governor  of  this  state  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  respect^Uy  reouested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  report,  the  law  above  mentioned,  and  these 
resolutions,  to  the  respective  governors  of  the  states 
of  this  union.  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all  per- 
sons within  this  state.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  represented  in  senate  ana  assembly,  do  enact  as 
follows:--~Sec.  1.  Neither  descent,  nearer  remote,  from 
an  African,  whether  such  African  is  or  may  have  been 
a  slave  or  not,  nor  colour  of  skin,  shall  disqualify  any 
person  from  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  state,  nor  de- 
prive such  person  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen thereof.  Sec.  2.  £very  slave  who  shall  come,  or 
be  brought^  or  be  in  this  state,  with  the  consent  of  his 
or  her  master  or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come,  or  be 
brought,  or  be  involuntarily  in  this  state  shall  be  free. 
Sec.  3,  Every  person  who  snail  hold  or  attempt  to  hold 
in  this  state,  in  slavery  or  as  a  slave,  any  person  men- 
tioned as  a  slave  in  ^e  second  section  of  this  act,  or 
any  free  person  of  colour,  in  any  form,  or  under  any 
pretence,  or  for  any  time,  however  short,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
coutined  m  the  state  prison  at  hard  labour  for  a  term 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Almost  every  one  who  peruses  the  public  prints, 
must  be  conversant  with  Uie  above  case,  so  that  de- 
tail here  is  uncalled  for.  But  it  affords  us  sincere 
pleasure  to  record  the  above  resolutions  and  enact- 
ments. Certainly,  we  were  not  prepared  for  any  th  ing 
so  decisive  and  satisfactory.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
not  be  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  Chbeveb  and  nis  Congregation  on  the  Sla- 
very QuBSTioK.— We  find  the  following  in  the  New 
York  Examiner: — "The  sermona  of  Rev.  George  B. 
Cheever.  D.l}.^  ou  the  Drad Scott  decision,  have  brought 
the  sentiments  of  his  church,  and  their  actual  rela- 
tions to  their  pastor,  to  a  decisive  test.  On  Sunday 
last.  Dr.  Cheever  raad  from  the  pulpit  a  letter  to 
himself  from  sixteen  members  of  his  church,  iuclnd- 
ing  three  deacons,  requesting  his  resignation  of  the 
pastorate,  that '  a  dissolution  which  seems  inevitable 
may  lose  its  sting.'  He  then  called  a  business  meet- 
ing for  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  densely 
crowded,  and  proved  a  scene  of  great  excitement. 
Indignation  at  the  movement  of  the  sixteen,  and 
sympathy  with  the  pastor,  were  the  ruling  elements 
in  tne  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  (amendments 
proposing  a  council,  further  explanations  and  nego- 
ciatious  naving  been  voted  down)  a  wann  resolution 
of  confidence  and  attachment,  and  determination  to 
sustiun  their  pastor,  was  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  Dr.  Cheever  gave  the  benediction  in 
tears,  and  with  a  voice  choked  with  emotion." 

The  foregoing  is  a  cheering  instance  of  the  leaven 
of  abolition  wonung  successfully. 
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The  Wat  to  be  Happy. — A  story  k  told  of  two 
travellers  in  Lapland,  which  throws  more  light  upon 
the  art  of  bein^  happy  than  a  whole  volume  of  pre- 
oepta  and  aphorisms.  Upon  a  very  cold  day  io  winter, 
they  were  driving  along  in  a  altdge,  wrapped  up  in 
furs  from  head  to  foot.  Even  there  faces  were  mostly 
covered ;  and  you  could  see  hardly  anything  but  their 
eyebrows,  and  these  were  white  and  glistening  with 
frost.  At  length  they  saw  a  poor  man  who  had  sunk 
down,  benumbed  and  frozen  in  the  snow.  "  We  must 
stop  and  help  him/'  said  one  of  t.he  travellers.  **Stop 
ana  help  himP'  replied  the  other!  '^  You  will  never 
tliink  of  stopping  on  such  a  day  as  this.  We  are  lialf 
frozen  ourselves,  and  ought  to  be  at  our  journey's  ^nd 
aa  soon  as  possible.*'  '^But  I  cannot  leave  this  man  to 
perish,"  rejoined  the  more  humane  traveller ; ''  I  must 
go  to  bis  relief;"  aod  he  stopped  his  sledge.  "  Come," 
said  he,  *'  come  help  me  to  rouse  him."    ^  Not  I,"  re- 

f^lied  the  other,  "  I  have  too  much  r^^d  for  my  own 
ife  to  expose  myself  to  this  freezing  atmosphere  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  I  will  sit  here  and  keep  my- 
self as  warm  as  I  can,  till  you  come  back."  So  saying, 
he  resolutely  kept  his  seat,  while  his  companion  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  the  perishing  man,  whom  they 
bad  providentially  discovered.  The  ordinary  means 
for  restoring  consciousness  and  activity  were  tried 
with  complete  snccass.  But  the  kind-hearted  traveller 
was  so  intent  upon  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  own  exposui*e;  and  what 
was  the  cousequenee?  Why  the  very  effort  he  had 
made  to  warm  the  stmnger  warmed  himself  I  And 
thus  he  had  a  twofold  reward.  He  had  the  sweet 
eonncionsness  of  doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  he  also 
found  himself  glowing  from  head  to  foot,^by  reason  of 
the  exertions  which  he  had  made.  And  how  was  it 
with  his  companion,  who  had  been  so  much  afraid  of 
exposing  himself?  He  was  almost  ready  to  freeze, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  he  had  been  making  to 
keep  warm! 

Tlie  lesson  derived  from  this  little  incident  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  We  are  all  travellers  to  a  distant 
country.  At  every  step  of  our  journey  we  find  other 
travellers,  who  need  onr  friendly  aid.  Nay,  God  has 
brought  them  around  our  path  in  great  numbers — 
and,  as  far  as  the  eye  cm  reach,  we  see  their  dense 
and  gloomy  ranks.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  these  objects  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
brotherly  regard.  We  can  go  forward  with  the  stern 
purpose  of  a  selfish  and  uuloving  spirit,  saying,  in 
reply  to  every  appeal  which  is  addressed  to  our  feel- 
ings, <* Depart  in  peace;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;"  or 
we  can  say,  with  the  warm-hearted  traveller,  "  I  can- 
not see  this  man  perish ;  I  must  hasten  to  his  relief." 
•  And  the  rule  which  we  adopt  for  our  guidance  in  such 
CMOS,  will  determine  the  question,  whetlier  we  are  to 
be  happy  or  uuhappy.  The  man  who  lives  only  for 
himself  cannot  be  happy.  €k>d  does  not  smile  upon 
him;  and  his  conscience  will  give  him  no  peace.  13ut 
he  who  forgets  himself  in  his  desire  to  do  good,  not 
only  becomes  a  blessing  to  others,  but  opens  a  per- 
petual fountain  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom. — TAe  ChiliTs 
Compctnion, 

How  TO  8took  an'd  Manaob  ak  Aquariuic. — ^We 
have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  that  novel  source  of 
amnsement  the  aqnariam;  and  a  little  manual  on  the 
subject  liaving  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  some  information  on  the  subject.^ 

•  Thin  manual  is  eallcl  PTain  lantrurtiont  for  ike  Mma^ie- 
m€ntofthe  Aqunrium.  and  is  publishi^il  (:icn  sliilHn*;)  br  Oenn 
«i»l  Bon,  Lii'l!r?it«  Hill.  Wo  hare  foand  Ic  Tory  nsefbl,  and 
reooinmcnd  it  to  our  roa^en. 


An  aquariiim  is  simply  a|;la8s  tank  or  caae,  wliere 
aqnatic  aniroals  may  be  kept  as  birds  aie  kept  itk  «v»- 
arice,  or  as  you  keep  rabbits  in  a  kutok:  for  the  plea- 
sure of  observing  their  habitsand  maimers.  Uuck  ia- 
fummtion  of  a  perfectly  novel  kind  saay  also'ba  obtaiasd 
by  keeping  an  aquariiun,  for  while  the  natural  history 
of  birds  and  beasts  is  pretty  familiar  to  most  psopK 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  ten  thousand  fonas 
of  life  to  be  found  in  the  waters.  That  thoy  ate  oquaUy 
interssting  is  oertain,  though  we  must  admit,  tir  uar 
own  psrt^  a  certain  sort  of  rspugaanes,  €U  JU)tt,  to 
such  an  animal  as  that  spider,  for  inatanee^  which, 
however,  soon  turns  out  to  be  a  really  very  iutovest- 
ing  aco  uaintanoe. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  boy  making  anil 
stocking  for  himself  an  aquarium.  The  best  form  is 
that  of  a  tank,  of  which  the  bottom  is  of  date:  the 
sides  of  thick  alms,  and  the  framework  of  imn  or  zin& 
it  should  be  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and 
one  foot  dfep  at  the  smallest.  But  araeh  a  tank  aa  this 
is  hardly  to  be  made  at  home,  except  by  the  moat  ia- 
genious  of  self-taught  little  artificers,  and  they  ate  too 
expensive  for  their  pockets;  but,  and  happily  forthesB, 
such  a  tank  is  not  necessary  either  for  the  pres'rva- 
tion  or  observation  of  aquatic  life.  There  is  another 
form  of  aquarium  more  like  the  globe  in  which  gohl- 
fish  are  kept. 

But  there  are  still  thousandaof  boys  whom  we  should 
lilce  to  see  engaged  in  auch  studies  as  the  aquarimn 
affords,  who  have  not  pocket  money  enoni^h  to  bur 
one.  Never  mind:  if  they  are  studious  boys  they  wiU 
have  plenty  of  it  by  and  by,  if  thoy  are  honest,  they 
will  deserve  it,  if  they  are  generous  they  will  enjoy  it; 
and  if  they  are  studious,  honest,  and  generous,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  at  all  whether  they  have  much  money 
or  little.  But  meanwhile  what  are  they  to  do  for  an 
amiarinm  7  A  large  wide- mouthed  gla^s  jar  is  a  capi- 
tal form  of  the  thinar,  and  one  which  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining;  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  the 
globes  in  which  gold-fish  are  kept  will  do  admirably. 
Or  here  is  another  very  simple  plan,  which  we  find 
in  Dean  &  Son's  little  book,  and  take  the  liberty  of 
printinir: — 

"I  purclLised  a  small  hand  propag.iting-glass«  for 
which  I  paid  In.  4d,  1  also  purchased  one  of  the 
smallest  tea-chests,  about  twelve  inches  sqn:ire;  T  cut 
the  tea-chest  in  half,  and  peeled  off  all  the  fiaper  H 
was  covered  with.  I  then  ^Trocured  a  piece  of  drd, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  one  foot  square;  iu  the  middle 
of  this  piece  of  wood  I  made  a  circular  hole,  six  ruches 
in  diameter,  and  then  nailed  it  on  to  the  half  ten-cbest 
that  I  had  stripped  the  paper  off,  and  painted  the 
whole  a  deep  green.  Next  I  went  into  mr  garden, 
and  from  one  of  the  large  trees  cut  off  a  few  small 
branches,  which  I  peeled  of  their  bark,  and  varaishH, 
after  cutting;  them  into  small  pieces;  when  the  vamish 
was  dry,  with  a  few  brads  I  nailed  them  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  painted  half  tea-chest,  which  gave  it  a 
very  pretty  appearance. 

''  I  next  took  the  hand-glass  I  barl  purdiassd,  and 
placed  it  with  the  knob  downwards  into  the  stand, 
the  hole  cut  on  the  top  allowing  the  nob  to  beiiid, 
and  forming  a  good  support  for  the  glass;  I  then  pro- 
cured  from  a  builder  one  p^nny  worth  of  river-aand, 
this  I  well  washed  twice.  I  also  procured  some  purs 
yellow  loam  (common  garden  earth  or  black  lonm  wiU 
not  do) ;  this  I  put  ab^ut  one  inch  deep  into  the  bet- 
torn  of  the  hand-glass  already  in  the  stand,  and  in 
this  I  set  a  water-lily ;  overr  the  loam  I  laid  a  thia 
layer  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  river-sand  already 
washed  clean,  and  on  this  I  placed  a  few  sbeHs;  in 
some  of  the  shells  I  set  some  of  the  aaachrus  weed,  by 
filling  the  shell  with  sand  and  then  setting  one  end  of 
the  weed  in  it ;  it  readily  grows  if  thus  est ;  lastly  I 
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filled  the  hand-glam  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  water,  and  pUoea  it  in  front  of  the  window,  in 
anoh  a  position  that  the  sun  shone  on  it,  about  an 
hour  eadi  day,  for  three  days,  and  before  I  put  any 
fish  or  insects  into  it  I  find  that  it  requires  about 
an  bourns  sanshine  each  day,  but  not  more,  for  so  small 
a  size." 

Here,  too,  yon  hare  instractions  for  stocking^  yonr 
a<pi  arium.  We  must  add ,  however,  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receptacle  a  little  small  chai'ooal  should  be  scat- 
tered; upon  tliis  put  the  ciayey  mould,  and  upon  this 
the  sand.  Then  tiavi  ng  selected  some  weeds,  or  plan  ts, 
all  of  which  must  be  of  an  aquatic  order,  proceed  to 
plant  themju  the  mould,  as  you  would  in  a  gstrden. 
A.  few  pieces  of  coral  or  other  rock- work  may  be  in- 
trodnceU  with  effect.  When  you  have  gone  so  far, 
carefully  add  about  a  pint  of  water,  to  damp  the 
mould  and  bind  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  should 
be  done  three  or  fbur  days  before  you  put  your  living 
tliiuga  into  it.  Then  pour  very  carafuliy,  by  means 
of  the  fine  rose  of  a  garden  watering-pot,  as  much 
watt'r  as  will  come  to  within  two  or  three  inehes  of 
the  top.  When  it  has  settled  put  in  your  live  stock; 
cover  it  over  with  a  piece  of  glass,  which  should  rest 
upon  a  slip  of  wood  at  t^e  corners,,  to  give  fi:eBh  air, 
and  it  is  ready. 

Of  courae,  you  must  take  care  in  the  selection  of 
your  live  stock,  that  they  are  such  as  will  agree  to- 
gether; for  soaie  of  the  insect  race,  especially  the  beetle 
trilie,  are  very  voracious,  attacking  and  eating  almost 
anything  that  comes  in  their  way.  A  few  hints  on 
this  matter  will  Ije  very  acceptable,  therefor& 

Gold  and  silver  fish  at  once  present  themselves  as 
fit  juid  charming  occupants  of  the  aquarium ;  and  none 
more  beautiful  can  be  recommended,  though  tliere  are 
many  other  animals  much  less  familiar,  and  conse- 
quently more  intt^resting.  But  gold  fish  do  not  often 
live  long  in  globes,  but  they  might  certainly  have  their 
lives  prolonged  if  a  little  care  were  taken  of  them.  In 
the  first  place  they  should  never  be  fed  with  bread; 
the  alum  and  other  adulterations  it  contains  are  in- 
jurious to  them.  Their  food  should  consist  of  a  small 
piece  of  weli-stewed  beef,  cut  up  into  very  soudl 
worm-like  pieces,  with  oocasiosally  a  little  millet  as 
a  change,  and  a  few  blood-worm&  In  spawning  time, 
they  require  a  few  brewers'  fresh  ale  grains. 

But  tnereare  several  pretty  varieties  of  fresh- water 
fish  that  are  suitable  for  an  aqnariam;  the  smaller 
kinds  only  should  be  selected.  Any  of  the  following 
may  be  made  available: — small  Prussian  carp,  min- 
nows, stone  loach,  pereh,  dace,  gudgeons,  miller^s 
thumbi),  carp,  tench,  bleak. 

Yonnfjf  small  eels  look  very  well  in  an  aqnarium; 
their  peculiar  winding  kind  of  movement  gives  a  vari- 
ety that  is  very  pleasing.  Some  small  cray  &h, shrimps, 
and  other  similar  inhabitants  of  our  ponds  and  rivers, 
may  also  be  pressed  into  the  service,  and  will  give  a 
pleasing  Tariety  to  the  colleedon  you  may  have  formed. 
Bnt  sticklebacks  must  not  be  placed  in  the  company 
of  any  of  the  preceding  fish,  as  they  are  injurious  and 
miRchievoas. 

Tliese  tish  all  require  feeding,  or  they  will  prey 
up<m  each  other;  blood-worms,  small  giirden -worms, 
gentles  that  have  been  scoured  in  bran,  may  be  given 
thim,  with  occrisioBftlly  a  few  grains  of  wheat,  barley, 
or  millet,  previously  soaked ;  and,  now  mid  then,  a 
little  biscuit,  broken  up  into  very  small  pieces,  and, 
for  a  eliange,  a  few  fresh  ale-brewers'  grains. 

But  whatever  fish  yon  select,  always  put  into  tlie 
aquarium  with  them  some  fre^- water  snails. 

The  sniaii  specieB  are  all  harmless,  living  entirely  oti 
the  auimalcuke  engendered  on  animal  or  ir^e^etahle 
untter,  and  may  tiwiefore  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  sftWBHflar%  VMfiii  to  eltar  tamy  the  refuse  ttiat 


would  otlwrwioe  aoonmulate  on  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  aquarium,  as,  in  nature,  they  act  on  the  refuse 
that  gathers  on  and  about  the  banks  of  ponds  and 
rivera,  or  wherever  aquatic  vegetation  is  found.  Of 
tliese  the  "  Preiiorbis,"  or  "  Trumpet  Snail,'*  is  per- 
haps the  most  useful.  Its  habits  are  those  above  de- 
scribed, but  in  form  it  differs  somewhat  trom  the 
usual  smul  appearance,  being  laterally  compressed, 
that  is,  flattened  on  the  sides,  as  if  a  weight  placed  on 
it  had  pressed  it  into  that  peculiar  shape.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  put  several  of  these  into  an  aouarium,  and 
they  will  be  lound  very  useful  if  two  or  tnree  of  them 
be  put  into  the  ^obe  in  which  gokl  fish  are  kept. 

The  "helix  bombex"  is  a  smaller  species  of  the 
fresh-water  snail,  but  is  equally  useful  as  a  purifier 
of  an  aquarium ;  from  the  suiallness  of  its  size,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  adapted  for  the  globe.  In  shape,  it 
IS  rounder  but  more  slender  than  the  trumpet-snail, 
and  appears  more  elongated  or  drawn  out. 

The  "fresh- water  wilk,"  or  "helix  vivipara,"  haa 
mu^  the  same  characteristics  as  other  Iresh-water 
snails,  and  is  an  excellent  purifier  of  the  aquarium. 

Having  indicated  the  creatures  which,  while  they 
form  a  must  untesty  feature  in  the  aquarium,  we  will 
now  mention  some  aquatic  insects  and  reptiles  which 
are  not  venemous,  and  may  therefoi'e  be  placed  in  the 
same  globe  or  aquarium  with  gold  or  other  tish.  Of 
these  insects  is  the  "diving  water  spider.'*  fie  is 
mostly  found  in  ponde^  pools,  and  other  still  or  stag- 
nant water,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
running  streams.  The  water  spider,  although  an 
aquatic  insect,  seems  to  require  more  air  than  water 
itiieif  affords;  it  is  therefore  furnished  by  nature  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  this.  It  spins  a  cell  of  strong, 
closely-woven  white  silk,  in  the  form  of  half  the  sU«dl 
of  a  pigeon's  egg^  or  ratlier  of  a  diving-bell ;  this  ie 
sometimes  seen  above  and  sometimes  below  the  water : 
the  inflated  globule,  in  which  the  air  is  contained, 
surrounds  the  abdomten,  and  has  a  remarkable  silvwy 
shiuiog  appearance. 

When  the  spider  feels  it  necessary  to  inhale  fresh 
air,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  with  its  body  still  sub- 
mersed, the  part  containing  the  spinneret  only  risiug 
above  the  water;  at  this  moment,  if  closely  watched, 
the  little  insect  may  be  seen  to  open  the  reservoir  of 
fresh  air,  as  indicated  by  the  brisk  movement  of  four 
small  teats. 

The  "  caddis  worm"  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
This  curious  insect  is  the  lui^m  of  the  four- winged 
fly,  of  the  order  Trichoptera,  called  tlie  ^^oaseworm 
fly."  It  is  well  known  to  anglers,  as  affording  a  choice 
bait,  and  is  found  in  brooks  and  running  streams, 
where  it  makes  itself  a  grotto,  cell,  or  case  of  must 
singular  construction,  in  which  it  takes  up  its  habi« 
tation  while  awaiting  its  transformation  to  the  winged 
state.  In  the  construction  of  its  grotto,  it  ms^es 
choice  of  a  number  of  tiny  sheUa  and  small  stones, 
with  which  it  sets  about  forming  a  tube-like  dwelling, 
or  grotto,  about  the  size  of  a  wheatHstraw,  and  eqmdly 
smooth  and  uniform  in  the  interior.  Now,  the  mate- 
lials  being  small  and  full  of  angles  and  irregnlarities, 
the  diflicuity  of  performing  the  problem  seems  con- 
siderable, if  not  insunnouatable ;  yet  the  little  areiii- 
tect,  by  patiently  examining  each  stone  and  shell,  and 
taming  them  round  on  every  side,  never  fiiils  to  ao* 
oomplish  its  object.  This,  however,  is  not  ail;  it  is 
essential  that  the  under  surface  of  tiie  cell  or  grotto 
shall  be  smooth  and  free  from  all  projecting  angles, 
which  might  im{>e<le  its  progress  when  dragged  along 
the  bottom  of  the  rivulet  in  which  it  resides,  and  yet 
prevent  its  house  being  swept  away.  This  it  aoeont- 
plidbes  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  bee  effects  the 
fonnatioiiofthe  cells  of  the  hofneyeomb.  In  seme  oases, 
tbegiotto  iaconatruotedof  BBiali«tDiie%  and  one  liffge 
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one  added,  as  If  to  act  tm  ballast.  In  other  cases, 
where  its  object  seems  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  a 
piece  of  light  wood  is  substituted,  to  bring  up  or  float 
the  cell.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tne  shells 
or  stones  are  attached  together  by  means  of  a  strong 
cement,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.         ^ 

Others  of  the  same  species  construct  their  cell  of  a 
group  of  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  a  roundish 
form,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  little  insect  forma  a 
cell  for  its  place  of  abode.  Others,  agnin,  make  a  rude 
kind  of  cell  of  pieces  of  reed ;  of  which  last  kind  is 
the  caddis-worm,  found  so  plentifully  in  the  New 
Blver,^  and  the  Itiver  Lea,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Hydropholus,  or  laree  Water- 
beetle."  This  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  beetle 
tribe  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquarium  or  globe  with 
goldfish  or  any  of  the  preceding  insects.  It  is  of 
rather  pleasing  habits,  and  quite  harmless,  as  it  feeds 
upon  tne  animalculee  found  on  most  aquatic  plants 
and  objects,  and  is  therefore  a  serviceable  addition  to 
the  aquarium. 

•*  Tadpoles,"  and  very  small  "  frogs,"  look  very  well 
in  an  aquarium;  if,  however,  the  tadpoles  are  too 
small,  they  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  fishes,  who  may  be 
seen  pursuing  them  with  as  much  earnest  persever- 
ance as  a  pack  of  hounds  will  exhibit  in  a  well-con- 
tested chase. 

The  small  or  smooth  "water-newt"  is  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  object  for  the  aquarium ;  the  nimble 
gracefulness  of  its  .movements,  and  the  e;iae  with 
which  it  wends  its  way  amono^  the  plants  and  animate 
inhabitants  of  the  tank,  make  it  a  very  interesting 
object;  some  of  the  varieties  have  very  bright  eyes, 
and  are  prettily  marked  about  the  tiul  and  under 
parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  several  other  harmless  insects  and  rep- 
tiles adapted  for  an  aquarium  or  globe.  These  we 
have  not  space  to  describe ;  and,  anticipating  a  hun- 
dred inquiries  from  our  readers^  as  to  where  these 
specimens  may  be  seen  and  obtained,  we  refer  at  once 
to  Mr.  Leach,  of  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  where  all  aquarium  apparatus  ancl  all  sorts 
of  information  on  the  subject  may  be  readily  obtained. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beetles  which  will 
live  with  each  other,  bat  very  destructive  to  fishes. 
The  "  didicus,*  or**  ravenous  '••••tie,"  is  a  dreadfully 
destructive  fellow ;  he  is  parabiUoal  in  his  habits,  that 
is,  he  fixes  on  and  adheres  to  his  prey,  and  destroys 
it  by  gradually  eating  it  away.  Nothing  which  he 
can  adhere  to  seems  to  come  amiss.  One  full-sized 
water  beetle  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
kill  and  eat  a  small  frog,  and  two  or  three  smalt-sized 
fishes. 

^  The  larvse  of  the  didicus,  known  as  the  '•'  water- 
tiger,*'  is  even  more  voracious  aud  ravenous  than  its 
piirent  beetle ;  it  continues  in  its  larvce  sfcite  two  years, 
aud  during  that  period  commits  incredible  ravages. 
We  presume  our  readers  would  not  keep  an  aquarium 
for  the  exclusive  accomodation  of  such  ferocious  ras- 
cals as  these,  and  therefore  shall  say  no  more  of  them. 
But  by  all  means  introduce  plants  into  your  aqua- 
rium ;  for,  not  only  do  they  look  well,  vegetating,  as 
they  will  do  if  properly  planted,  but  they  act  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  water  where  they  take  root,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  to  the  animals  it  contains  the 
vital  principle  of  existence. 

,.  Vegetable  life  can  only  be  sustained  where  carbon 
is  pT-eflent ;  this  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  off  by  all  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  enters  into  and  forms  the  more  solid  parts  of  the 
structure  of  the  plants ;  but,  essential  as  it  is  to  vege- 
table life,  it  would  soon  noison  the  water  of  any  aqua- 
rium, were  it  not  absorbed  by  the  plants  contained 


therein.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  particulary  by  the 
sun*s  rays,  generate  and  throw  off  oxygen,  which 
is  essential  to  animal  life ;  the  blood  of  animals  re- 

3 Hiring  to  be  continually  purified  by  the  constant  ad- 
ition  to  it  of  this  elementary  principle ;  and,  where 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  blood  becomes  impure, 
and  life  languishes  or  fails  altogether,  just  as  a  lighted 
candle  or  torch  flickers  or  expires  in  a  deep  well  or 
pit  that  is  not  ventilated.  By  this  means,  then — ^by 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  natural  chemistiy — 
you  at  once  furnish  both  animals  and  vegetables  with 
the  most  indispensible  requirement  by  which  health 
is  preserved  and  life  maintained.  When  yon  observe 
a  quantity  of  globules  of  light  to  form  on  the  top  and 
sioes  of  your  aquarium,  you  may  be  sore  that  oxygen 
is  produced,  and  that  your  efforts  have  been  so  fiur 
successful. 

Of  course,  an  observant  person  will  take  care  to  so 
furnldh  his  aquarium  as  to  apportion  the  quantity  of 
plants  to  that  of  the  living  oojects  it  contains.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience;  but,  until  you 
succeed  in  this,  you  cannot  maintain  the  balance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Till  this  be  aocnrately  as- 
certained, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  to  keep  the  water  pure;  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to. 

There  are  two  very  pretty  water  plants  which  we 
must  be  content  to  mention  as  specimens.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  "  soldier  plant."  This  plant  is  some- 
thing like  the  Aloe  in  ap{)earance.  Soon  after  being 
planted,  a  cluster  of  leaves  partially  formed  exhibits 
itself  on  the  top  of  its  centre ;  and,  as  the  vegetation 
proceeds,  the  leaves  droop  over,  and  form  a  sort  of 
tent,  affording  a  shelter  that  is  very  grateful  to  the 
fishes  and  other  animated  inmates. 

The  small  water  lily  is,  perhaps,  the  moet  orna- 
mental and  useful  of  the  aquatic  plants ;  for  while  its 
leaves  and  unassuming  bloom  please  the  eye,  the 
plant  itself  most  successfully  penorms  the  more  use- 
ful purpose  of  aquatic  plants. 

Water  lilies,  and  all  other  plants  and  weeds,  are 
best  purchased  at  the  same  house  at  which  yon  pur- 
chased your  snails,  fish,  &c.,  as  they  know  the  best 
size  and  kinds  to  give  you  for  an  aquarium  of  the 
size  you  select. 

The  plants  should  be  all  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and 
those  whose  roots  are  fibrous,  like  the  water  cress, 
are  to  be  pi-eferred.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
mould,  and  be  suffered  to  be  in  two  or  three  days 
before  the  water  is  put  in.  Of  course,  aa  much  water 
should  be  used  aa  will  damp  the  mould,  and  settle  it 
well  about  the  roots. 

If,  however,  yon  cannot  manage  plants  well,  there 
is  another  method  of  keeping  the  aqu^irium  whole- 
some, namely,  by  changing  the  water.  In  very  warm 
weather,  it  may  be  useful  to  partially  do  this  every 
third  day :  in  moderate  summer  weather,  every  four^ 
or  fifth  day  will  be  often  enough.  In  spring,  or  au- 
tumn, once  a- week;  in  winter  once  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  wiU  be  sufficient. 
^  The  best  way  to  change  the  water  is  by  means  of  a 
siphon.  Draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  you  think 
necessary,  say  about  one-half.  Then,  by  means  of 
the  fine  hose  of  a  green-house  watering-pot,  pour  in 
as  much  clear  water,  in  the  shape  of  a.  fine  rain-like 
shower,  as  will  restore  the  qnautity  taken  out.  This 
fine  rain-like  shower  is  particularly  servicefui  to  the 
animals,  as  it  cerates  the  water,  and  restores  their 
tone  and  health.  If  the  water  looks  clear,  and  the 
animals  appear  in  good  health,  you  need  not  change 
the  water  so  often ;  but  even  in  this  case,  by  the  help 
of  a  common  syringe,  you  may  partially  serify  w 
water.    In  this  case  you  merely  fill  the  syrioge  from 
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the  stas^nt  water,  and  then  emptviii|gf  it,  fill  it  from 
fresh  water  in  a  basin  or  jug,  and  eject  it  into  the 
water.  Bepeat  this  a  dozen  or  more  times,  and  the 
animals  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  process.  The 
regular  siphon  may,  however,  be  easily  made:  any 

Eiece  of  lead,  glass,  or  gutta  percha  tubing  will  do  if 
ent  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  engravings  page  200. 
Liet  the  smaller  end  dip  into  the  water,  then  taking 
the  longer  end  into  your  mouth,  draw  the  air  out  of 
the  tube,  when  the  water  will  follow,  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  shortest  end  continues  under 
water.  When  as  much  water  is  taken  out  as  you 
consider  necessary,  say  about  one-half,  you  may,  by 
means  of  the  fine  hose  of  a  long-necked  garden  or 
green-house  watering-pot,  restore  a  like  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  which  if  put  in  this  way  will  fall  in  like 
a  very  fine  shower  of  rain,  and  will  lerate  the  water, 
which  it  is  very  advisable  should  be  done. 

Or,  instead  of  putting  the  siphon  into  tile  mouth, 
turn  up  both  ends  and  hll  the  tube  with  water;  place 
a  finger  over  each  end,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping. 
Put  the  small  end  into  the  water,  and  taking  the 
finger  from  the  other  end,  the  water  will  flow  freely. 

Occasionally,  three  or  four  times  a-year,  it  will  bo 
well  to  clean  out  the  aquarium  entirely;  in  which 
case  you  should  take  out  the  creatures  it  contains  in 
a  small  hand-net,  made  of  muslin  or  fine  network,  to 
which  a  handle  has  been  attached.  Taken  out  with 
this,  the  fishes,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  some  other 
vessel  while  the  cleaning  is  going  on. 

All  dead  animals  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
soon  as  you  are  aware  of  their  decease.  The  tank 
should  be  kept  partially  covered,  as  before  described, 
or  some  of  your  stock  may  spring  out,  and  be  found 
dead  about  the  floor.  A  piece  of  muslin,  or  perfor- 
ated zinc,  does  admirably  for  this  purpose. — Boyt^ 
Own  Magazine. 

C<irr(s(pontienre« 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  INXOVATIOy. 

To  iA«  Editom  o/  Thb  BaiTisH  FaiBifD. 

Dbar  Friends, — In  family  circles  we  maj  sometimes 
see  the  children  of  consistent  and  serious  parents 
creep  on,  by  little  and  little,  into  practices  which  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  growth  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  put  in  first  to 
destroy  the  union  which  should  exist  between  profes- 
sion and  practice — the  intimate  connection  which 
there  should  be  between  the  individual  subjection  of 
the  parent  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  government 
of  his  family.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  cause  of  the 
injury  may  be  traced  more  to  the  weak  fondness  of 
the  parent,  than  to  the  self-will  of  the  child.  "This 
or  tliat  little  thing  is  of  small  moment,  and  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  giving  way ;  the  irritating  friction  to 
childish  feelings,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
filial  love,  or  a  distaste  imbibed  towards  our  religious 
Society,  which  refusal  might  produce,  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  this  small  gratincation."  Thus  parents 
have  reasoned,  and  thus  they  have  too  frequently 
acted,  until  innovation  after  innovation  has  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent,  whose  force  they  have  been  utterly  un- 
able to  stem. 

But  the  injury  falls  on  the  Society  also.  Those  who 
might  have  added  strength  to  us,  and  of  whom  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  said  spiritually,  "  This  and 
that  man  were  born  in  her,*'  have  become  as  bnrdena 
instead  of  helps,  because  they  have  not  learned  in  the 
self-denying  school  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  innova- 
tioQ  is  lifting  up  its  head  amongst  us,  and  directing 
its  strong  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  testimonies,  or 


"peculiarities,'*  which  originated  in  the  life  and  paioer 
of  godliness,  extending  its  i-egulation  to  the  whole 
man.  They  who  prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  chief 
joy  have  need  to  watch  and  wait  at  Wisdom's  gates, 
and  to  pour  forth  their  hearts  in  prayer  before  God, 
in  the  motiooft  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  ^ivin^  away  our  strength  by  lower- 
ing any  of  the  testiinomes  given  to  us  as  a  people  to 
bear,  although  they  may  seem  to  the  worldly-wise, 
and  the  intellectu. illy-strong,  as  the  very  height  of 
foolishness  and  weakness  Can  a  cultivated  field  be 
despoiled  of  its  fences,  can  stake  or  intertwining 
branch  be  removed,  without  laying  it  open  to  trespass 
and  devastation? 

There  is,  however,  one  watchword  sounded  by  these 
attempts  at  innovation,  namely — **  As  these  testimo- 
nies (even  those  called  'minor')  originated  in  the  life, 
so  let  them  be  borne  now  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Spirit" 

These  remarks  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of 
communications  which  bring  exercise  over  one's  mind. 
What,  for  instance,  can  we  think  of  the  statement  by 
a  writer,  that,  from  what  he  knows  of  the  feelings  of 
the  younger  members,  he  "  can  assert  that  the  manner 
of  answering,  and  the  long  time  occupied  on  the 
Queries,  is  universally  considered  by  them  a  bore/'* 
Surely  those  who  can  feel  and  speak  thus  can  not  be 
at  judges  of  disciplinary  proceedings.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject, i^so  permitted,  more  at  a  future  time. 

Then,  in  another  published  letter,  a  writer  takes 
the  aw/ul  seat  of  Judgment  as  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
testimony  of  one  minister  is  criticized  because  he 
"occupied  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  insist  on 
plainness  of  attire  and  language,  recommending,  after 
a  verse  or  two  from  Watt's  hymus),  the  reading  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  to  enforce  the  numerical 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week !"  But  did  not  a  greater 
than  he  exhort  "  that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefaced ness  and  sobriety ; 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
array,"  &c.?  And  the  apostle  Peter  gives  the  charge 
also  in  similar  terms — ^^  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  foutward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  grent 
price."  Who  can  say,  with  truth,  that  religion  is  not 
connected  with  plainness  of  attii-e?  And  in  what, 
except  in  a  money-getting,  money-loving  spirit,  is 
conformity  to  the  world  more  eviflent,  amongst  those 
who  are  esteemed  moral,  than  in  following  the  fa- 
shions of  the  world  in  dress,  language,  and  manner? 
In  the  present  day  this  imitation  of  the  fashiomible 
is  not  confined  to  the  weaker  sex,  but  young  men  take 
their  share  in  the  matter.  The  recommendation  to 
read  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  was  an  appeal 
for  the  truth  to  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  an- 
cient and  scriptnral  practice  in  naming  tlie  days  of 
the  week ;  it  was  in  uuison,  too,  with  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  the  children  of  Israel,  not  to  take  the  names 
of  the  heathen  gods  into  their  mouth.  Ought  Chris- 
tians, then,  to  call  the  days  of  the  week  aner  Friga^ 
Saturn,  &c.,  &c.?  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
was  not  justified  in  speaking  of  these  remarks  as 
"very  questionable"  (although  he  allows  they  were 
added  to  a  really  valuable  communication),  or  in  call- 
ing these  things  "  unprofitable  trifles  "  "  the  Dead  Sea 
apples  of  outside  consistency  and  formality."  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  controvert  "Observer's"  opinions  prove  that 
they  are  a  part  of  true  religion.  "  Observer  "  seems  not 
to  understand  how  attention  or  obedience  "  to  these 
things  "  can  be  the  means  of  any  being  in  the  station 
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one  added,  as  if  to  act  as  ballast.  In  other  cases, 
where  its  object  seems  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  a 
piece  of  light  wood  is  substituted,  to  bring  up  or  float 
the  cell.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tne  shells 
or  stones  are  attached  together  by  means  of  a  strong 
cement,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.         4 

Others  of  the  same  species  construct  their  cell  of  a 
group  of  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  a  roundish 
form,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  little  insect  forms  a 
cell  for  its  place  of  abode.  Others,  again,  make  a  rude 
kind  of  cell  of  pieces  of  reed ;  of  which  last  kiml  is 
the  caddis-worm,  found  so  plentifully  in  the  New 
Biver,  and  the  Biver  Lea,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Hydropholus,  or  large  Water- 
beetle."  This  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  beetle 
tribe  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquarium  or  globe  with 
goldfish  or  any  of  the  precedmg  insects.  It  is  of 
rather  pleasing  habits,  and  quite  harmless,  as  it  feeds 
upon  the  animalculee  found  on  most  aquatic  plants 
and  objects,  and  is  therefore  a  serviceable  addition  to 
the  aquarium. 

**  Tadpoles,"  and  very  small  "  frogs,"  look  very  well 
in  an  aquarium;  if,  however,  the  tadpoles  are  too 
small,  they  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  fishes,  who  may  be 
seen  pursuing  them  with  as  much  earnest  persever- 
ance as  a  pack  of  hounds  will  exhibit  in  a  well-con- 
tested chase. 

The  small  or  smooth  "water-newt"  is  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  object  for  the  aquarium;  the  nimble 
gracefulness  of  its  .movements,  and  the  e:ise  with 
which  it  wends  its  way  among  the  plants  and  animate 
inhabitants  of  the  tank,  make  it  a  very  interesting 
object;  some  of  the  varieties  have  very  bright  eyes, 
and  are  prettily  marked  about  the  tail  and  under 
parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  several  other  harmless  insects  and  rep- 
tiles adapted  for  an  aquarium  or  globe.  These  we 
have  not  space  to  describe;  and;  anticipating  a  hun- 
dred inquiries  from  our  readers^  as  to  where  these 
specimens  may  be  seen  and  obtained,  we  refer  at  once 
to  Mr.  Leach,  of  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  Covent 
Garden,  where  all  aquarium  apparatus  anrf  all  sorts 
of  information  on  the  subject  may  be  readily  obtained. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beetles  which  will 
live  with  each  other,  but  very  destructive  to  fishes. 
The  "didicus,*  or**  ravenous  M'tle,"  is  a  dreadfully 
destructive  fellow ;  he  is  paras,! Lioal  in  his  habits,  that 
is,  he  fixes  on  and  adheres  to  his  prey,  and  destroys 
it  by  gradually  eating  it  away.  Nothing  which  he 
can  adhere  to  seems  to  come  amiss.  One  full-sized 
water  beetle  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
kill  and  eat  a  small  frog,  and  two  or  three  smalt-sized 
fishes. 

^  The  larvfls  of  the  didicus,  known  as  the  '•  water- 
tiger,*'  is  even  more  voracious  and  ravenous  than  its 
pireut  beetle ;  it  continues  in  its  larvae  stiite  two  years, 
and  during  that  period  commits  incredible  ravages. 
We  presume  our  readers  would  not  keep  an  aquarium 
for  the  exclusive  accomodation  of  such  ferocious  ras- 
cals as  these,  aud  therefore  shall  say  no  more  of  them. 
Bat  by  all  means  introduce  plants  into  your  aqua- 
rium ;  for,  not  only  do  they  look  well,  vegetating,  as 
they  will  do  if  properly  planted,  but  they  act  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  water  where  they  take  root,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  to  the  animals  it  contains  the 
vital  principle  of  existence. 

..  Vegetable  life  can  only  be  sustained  where  carbon 
is  present ;  this  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  off  by  all  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  enters  into  and  forms  the  more  solid  parts  of  the 
structure  of  the  plants ;  but,  essential  as  it  is  to  vege- 
table life,  it  would  soon  poison  the  water  of  any  aqua- 
rium, were  it  not  absorbed  by  the  plants  contained 


therein.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  particulary  by  the 
sun^s  rays,  generate  and  throw  off  oxygen,  which 
is  essential  to  animal  life ;  the  blood  of  animals  re- 

3 Hiring  to  be  continually  purified  by  the  constant  ad- 
ition  to  it  of  this  elementary  principle ;  and,  where 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  blood  becomes  impure, 
and  life  languishes  or  fails  altogether,  just  as  a  lighted 
candle  or  torch  flickers  or  expires  in  a  deep  well  or 
pit  that  IS  not  ventilated.  By  this  means,  then — ^by 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  natural  chemistry — 
you  at  once  furnish  both  animals  and  vegetables  with 
the  most  indispensible  requirement  by  which  health 
is  preserved  and  life  maintained.  When  you  observe 
a  quantity  of  globules  of  light  to  form  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  your  aquarium,  you  may  be  sure  that  oxygen 
is  produced,  and  that  your  efforts  have  been  so  hr 
successful. 

Of  course,  an  observant  person  will  take  care  to  so 
furnish  his  aquarium  as  to  apportion  the  quantity  of 
plants  to  that  of  the  living  onjects  it  contains.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience;  but,  until  you 
succeed  in  this,  you  cannot  maintain  the  balance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Till  this  be  accurately  as- 
certained, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  to  keep  the  water  pure;  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to. 

There  are  two  very  pretty  water  plants  which  we 
must  be  content  to  mention  as  specimens.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  ^  soldier  plant."  This  plant  is  some- 
thing like  the  Aloe  in  appearance.  Soon  after  being 
planted,  a  cluster  of  leaves  partially  formed  exhibits 
itself  on  the  top  of  its  centre ;  and,  as  the  vegetation 
proceeds,  the  leaves  droop  over,  and  form  &  sort  of 
tent,  affording  a  shelter  that  is  very  grateful  to  the 
fishes  and  other  animated  inmates. 

The  small  water  lily  is,  perhaps,  the  most  orna- 
mental and  useful  of  the  aquatic  plants ;  for  while  its 
leaves  and  unassuming  bloom  please  the  eye,  the 
plant  itself  most  successfully  peiforms  the  more  u^e- 
ful  purpose  of  aquatic  plants. 

Water  lilies,  and  all  other  plants  and  weeds,  are 
best  purchased  at  the  same  house  at  which  you  pur- 
chased your  snails,  fish,  &c.,  as  they  know  the  best 
size  and  kinds  to  give  you  for  an  aquarium  of  the 
size  you  select 

The  plants  should  be  all  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and 
those  whose  roots  are  fibrous,  like  the  water  cress, 
are  to  be  preferred.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
mould,  and  be  suffered  to  be  in  two  or  three  days 
before  the  water  is  put  in.  Of  course,  as  much  water 
should  be  used  as  will  damp  the  mould,  and  settle  it 
well  about  the  roots. 

If,  however,  you  cannot  manage  plants  well,  there 
is  another  method  of  keeping  tne  aqunrium  whole- 
some, namely,  by  changing  the  water.  In  very  warm 
weather,  it  may  be  useful  to  partially  do  this  every 
third  day :  in  moderate  summer  weather,  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day  will  be  often  enough.  In  spring,  or  ao* 
tnmn,  once  a- week;  in  winter  once  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  will  be  sufficient. 

The  best  way  to  change  the  water  is  by  means  of  a 
siphon.  Draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  you  think 
necessary,  say  about  one-half.  Then,  by  means  of 
the  fine  hose  of  a  green-house  watering-pot,  pour  ia 
as  much  clear  water,  in  the  shape  of  a.  fine  rain-liks 
shower,  as  will  restore  the  quautity  taken  out.  This 
fine  rain-like  shower  is  particularly  aenneeffil  to  IIm 
animals,  as  it  sBrates  the  water,  and  restores  tWr 
tone  and  health.  If  the  water  looks  clear,  and  the 
animals  appear  in  good  health,  you  need  not  <kaa» 
the  water  so  often ;  but  even  in  this  case,  hy  the  hSp 
of  a  common  syringe,  you  may  partially  mi^  tk» 
water.    In  this  case  you  merely  fill  the  ajrtil 
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the  stag^nant  water,  and  then  emptvii^  it,  fill  it  from 
fresh  water  in  a  hasin  or  jug,  and  eject  it  into  the 
water.  Repeat  this  a  dozen  or  more  times,  and  the 
animals  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  process.  The 
regular  siphon  may,  however,  be  easily  made:  any 
piece  of  lead,  glass,  or  gutta  percha  tubing  will  do  if 
bent  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  page  200. 
Let  the  smaller  end  dip  into  the  water,  then  taking 
the  longer  end  into  your  mouth,  draw  the  air  out  of 
the  tube,  when  the  water  will  follow,  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  shortest  end  continues  under 
water.  When  as  much  water  is  taken  out  as  you 
consider  necessary,  say  about  one-half,  you  may,  by 
means  of  the  fine  hose  of  a  long-necked  garden  or 
green-house  watering-pot,  restore  a  like  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  which  if  put  in  this  way  will  &11  in  like 
a  very  fine  shower  of  rain,  and  will  lerate  the  water, 
which  it  is  very  advisable  should  be  done. 

Ur,  instead  of  putting  the  siphon  into  the  mouth, 
turn  up  both  ends  and  fill  the  tube  with  water;  place 
a  finger  over  each  end,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping. 
Put  the  small  end  into  the  water,  and  taking  the 
finger  from  the  other  end,  the  water  will  flow  freely. 

Occasionally,  three  or  four  times  a-year,  it  will  be 
well  to  clean  out  the  aquarium  entirely;  in  which 
case  yon  should  take  out  the  creatures  it  contains  in 
a  small  hand-net,  made  of  muslin  or  fine  network,  to 
which  a  handle  has  been  attached.  Taken  out  with 
this,  the  fishes,  &c^  should  be  placed  in  some  other 
vessel  while  the  cleaning  is  going  on. 

All  dead  animals  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
soon  as  you  are  aware  of  their  decease.  The  tank 
should  be  kept  partially  covered,  as  before  described, 
or  some  of  your  stock  may  spring  out,  and  be  found 
dead  about  the  floor.  A  piece  of  muslin,  or  perfor- 
ated zinc,  does  admirably  for  this  purpose. — Boy^ 
Own  Magazine^ 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INNOVATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  Tsi  Bbitxsb  Fubnd. 

Dear  Friends, — In  family  circles  we  may  sometimes 
Bee  the  children  of  consistent  and  serious  parents 
creep  on,  by  little  and  little,  into  practices  which  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  growth  in  the  tnith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  put  in  first  to 
destroy  the  union  which  should  exist  between  profes- 
sion aud  practice — the  intimate  connection  which 
there  should  be  between  the  individual  subjection  of 
the  parent  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  government 
of  his  family.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  cause  of  the 
injury  may  be  traced  more  to  the  weak  fondness  of 
the  parent,  than  to  the  self-will  of  the  child.  "This 
or  that  little  thing  is  of  small  moment,  and  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  giving  way ;  the  irritating  friction  to 
childish  feelings,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
filial  love,  or  a  distaste  imbibed  towards  our  religious 
Society,  which  refusal  might  produce,  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  this  small  gratincation."  Thus  parents 
have  reasoned,  and  thus  they  have  too  frequently 
acted,  until  innovation  after  innovation  has  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent^  whose  force  they  have  been  utterly  mi- 
able  to  stem. 

Bat  the  injury  falls  on  the  Society  also.    Those  wf 
might  have  added  strength  to  us,  and  of  whom  otht 
wise  it  might  have  been  said  spiritually,  ^'Ths  i 
that  man  were  born  in  her,"  have  become  as  hmd 
iustead  of  helps,  because  they  have  not  learned  at 
self-denying  school  of  Christ    The  spirit  of  mtr 
tioa  is  lifting  up  its  head  amongst  ns,  wad  '^ 
ita  strong  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  ^  ~^ 


"peculiarities,"  which  ori|ri dated  in  the  life  and  power 
of  godlioess,  extending  its  i*egulation  to  the  whole 
man.  They  who  prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  chief 
joy  have  need  to  watch  and  wait  at  Wisdom's  gates, 
and  to  pour  forth  their  hearts  in  prayer  before  God, 
in  the  motiooa  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  that  we  mny 
be  preserved  from  giving  away  our  strength  by  lower- 
ing any  of  the  testimonies  given  to  us  as  a  people  to 
bear,  although  they  may  seem  to  the  worldly-wise, 
and  the  intellectually-strong,  as  the  very  height  of 
foolishness  and  weakness  Can  a  cultivated  field  be 
despoiled  of  its  fences,  can  stake  or  intertwining 
branch  be  removed,  without  laying  it  open  to  trespass 
and  devastation  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  watchword  sounded  by  these 
attempts  at  innovation,  namely — "  As  these  testimo- 
nies (even  those  called  ' minor*)  originated  in  the  life^ 
so  let  them  be  borne  now  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Spirit" 

These  remarks  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of 
communications  which  bring  exercise  over  one's  mind. 
What,  for  instance,  can  we  think  of  the  statement  by 
a  writer,  that,  from  what  he  knows  of  the  feelings  of 
the  younger  members,  he ''  can  assert  that  the  manner 
of  answering,  and  the  long  time  occupied  on  the 
Queries,  is  universally  considered  by  them  a  bore!'* 
Surely  those  who  can  feel  and  speak  thus  can  not  be 
fit  judges  of  disciplinary  proceedings.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject, i^so  permitted,  more  at  a  future  time. 

Then,  in  another  published  letter,  a  writer  takes 
the  awful  seat  of  judgment  as  to  the  miuistry,  and  the 
testimony  of  one  minister  is  criticized  because  he 
"occupied  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  insist  on 
plainness  of  attire  and  language,  recommending,  after 
a  verse  or  two  from  Watt's  hymus),  the  reading  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis^  to  enforce  the  numericrd 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week !"  But  did  not  a  greater 
than  he  exhort  "that  women  adorn  themselves  is 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefaced  oess  and  sobriety : 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  ox?4^* 
array,"  &c.]    And  the  apostle  Peter  gives  the  ei^v 
also  in  similar  terms — "  Whose  adomtug  I«4  w  3»*f  ^ 
that  foutward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  h^.  39*^'   "« 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  appoinrf ;  ^^'^  ** 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  in  tint  ""  ~ 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  « 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  ^^  ^ 
price."    Who  can  say,  with  tmtii.  tluJ  ?^*- 
connected  with  plainness  of  attinf*    ••'*• 
except  in  a  money-getting,  m.^^**-  '■  • 
conformity  to  the  world  mor*  •*»«<?'' 
who  are  esteemed  moral,  ilax  ^  **' 
shions  of  the  world  in  di«».  V*r«'*'* 
In  the  present  day  this 
is  not  confined  to  the 
their  share  in  the 
read  the  two  first 
for  the  truth  to 
cient  and 
the  week;  it 
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one  added,  as  if  to  act  as  ballast  In  other  cases, 
where  its  object  seems  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  a 
piece  of  light  wood  is  substituted,  to  bring  up  or  float 
the  cell.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tne  shells 
or  stones  are  attached  together  by  means  of  a  strong 
cement,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.         4 

Others  of  the  same  species  construct  their  cell  of  a 
group  of  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  a  roundish 
form,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  little  insect  forms  a 
cell  for  its  place  of  abode.  Others,  agHin,  make  a  rude 
kind  of  cell  of  pieces  of  reed ;  of  which  last  kiml  is 
the  caddis-worm,  found  so  plentifully  in  the  New 
Hlver,  and  the  Biver  Lea,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Then  there  is  the  "Hydropholus,  or  large  Water- 
beetle.*'  This  is  almost  the  only  one  of  tne  beetle 
tribe  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquarium  or  globe  with 
goldfish  or  any  of  the  preceding  insects.  It  is  of 
rather  pleasing  habits,  and  quite  hai*mless,  as  it  feeds 
upon  the  animalcula>  found  on  most  aquatic  plants 
and  objects,  and  is  therefore  a  serviceable  addition  to 
the  aquarium. 

•*  Tadpoles,**  and  very  small  "  frogs,"  look  very  well 
in  an  aquarium;  if,  however,  the  tadpoles  are  too 
small,  they  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  fishes,  who  may  be 
seen  pursuing  them  with  as  much  earnest  persever- 
ance as  a  pack  of  hounds  will  exhibit  in  a  well-con- 
tested chase. 

The  small  or  smooth  "water-newt"  is  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  object  for  the  aquarium;  the  nimble 
gracefulness  of  its  .movements,  and  the  e;ise  with 
which  it  wends  its  way  among  the  plants  and  animate 
inhabitants  of  the  tank,  make  it  a  very  interesting 
object ;  some  of  the  varieties  have  very  bright  eyes, 
and  are  prettily  marked  about  the  tail  and  under 
parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  several  other  harmless  insects  and  rep- 
tiles adapted  for  an  ar]^uarium  or  globe.  These  we 
have  not  space  to  describe ;  and,  anticipating  a  hun- 
dreil  inquiries  from  our  readers*  as  to  where  these 
specimens  may  be  seen  and  obtained,  we  refer  at  once 
to  Mr.  Leach,  of  the  Bedford  Conservatorv,  Oovent 
Garden,  where  all  aquarium  apparatus  anrf  all  sorts 
of  information  on  the  subject  may  be  readily  obtained. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beetles  which  will 
live  with  each  other,  but  very  destructive  to  fishes. 
The  "  didicus,"  or**  ravenous  ••  -tie,"  is  a  dreadfully 
destructive  fellow ;  he  is  parabiUcal  in  his  habits,  that 
is,  he  fixes  on  and  adheres  to  his  prey,  and  destroys 
it  by  gradually  eating  it  away.  Nothing  which  he 
can  adhere  to  seems  to  come  amiss.  One  full-sized 
water  beetle  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
kill  aud  eat  a  small  frog,  and  two  or  three  smalt-sized 
fishes. 

^  The  larvffi  of  the  didicus,  known  as  the  '*  water- 
tiger,*'  is  even  more  voracious  aud  ravenous  than  its 
parent  beetle ;  it  coutinues  in  its  larvae  stite  two  years, 
and  during  that  period  commits  incredible  ravages. 
We  presume  our  readers  would  not  keep  an  aquarium 
for  the  exclusive  accomodation  of  such  ferocious  ras- 
cals as  these,  and  therefore  shall  say  no  more  of  them. 

But  by  all  means  introduce  plants  into  your  aqua- 
rium ;  for,  not  only  do  they  look  well,  vegetating,  as 
they  will  do  if  properly  planted,  but  they  act  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  water  where  they  take  root,  aud,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  to  the  animals  it  contains  the 
vital  principle  of  existence. 

..  Vegetable  life  can  only  be  sustained  where  carbon 
is  present ;  this  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  off  by  all  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  enters  into  and  forms  the  more  solid  pai*ts  of  the 
structure  of  the  plants ;  but,  essential  as  it  is  to  vege- 
table life,  it  would  soon  poison  the  water  of  any  aqua- 
rium, were  it  not  absorbed  by  the  plants  contained 


therein.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  particulary  by  the 
8un*s  rays,  generate  and  throw  off  oxygen,  which 
is  essential  to  animal  life ;  the  blood  of  animals  re- 
mit ring  to  be  continually  purified  by  the  constant  ad- 
dition to  it  of  this  elementary  principle;  and,  where 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  biood  becomes  impure, 
and  life  languishes  or  fails  altogether,  just  as  a  lighted 
candle  or  torch  flickers  or  expires  in  a  deep  well  or 
pit  that  is  not  ventilated.  By  this  means,  then — ^by 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  natural  chemistry — 
you  at  once  furnish  both  animals  and  vegetables  with 
the  most  indispensible  requirement  by  which  health 
is  preserved  and  life  maintained.  When  you  obaerva 
a  quantity  of  globules  of  light  to  form  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  your  aquarium,  you  may  be  sure  that  oxygen 
is  produced,  and  that  your  efforts  have  been  so  far 
successful. 

Of  course,  an  observant  person  will  take  care  to  so 
furnish  his  aquarium  as  to  apportion  the  quantity  of 
plants  to  that  of  the  living  oojects  it  oontuns.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience;  but,  until  you 
succeed  in  this,  you  cannot  maintain  the  balance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Till  this  be  accurately  as- 
certained, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  to  keep  the  water  pure;  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to. 

There  are  two  very  pretty  water  plants  which  we 
must  be  content  to  mention  as  specimens.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  ^  soldier  plant.*'  This  plant  is  some- 
thing like  the  Aloe  in  appearance.  Soon  after  being 
planted,  a  cluster  of  leaves  partially  formed  exhibits 
itself  on  the  top  of  its  centre ;  and,  as  the  vegetation 
proceeds,  the  leaves  droop  over,  and  form  a  sort  of 
tent,  affording  a  shelter  that  is  very  grateful  to  the 
fishes  and  other  animated  inmates. 

The  small  water  lily  is,  perhaps,  the  most  orna- 
mental and  useful  of  the  aouatic  plants ;  for  while  its 
leaves  and  unassuming  bloom  please  the  eye,  the 
plant  itself  most  successfully  peiforms  the  more  use- 
ful purpose  of  aquatic  plants. 

Water  lilies,  and  all  other  plants  and  weeds,  are 
best  purchased  at  the  same  house  at  which  you  pur- 
chased your  snails,  fish,  &c.,  as  they  know  the  oest 
size  and  kinds  to  give  you  for  an  aquarium  of  the 
size  you  select. 

The  plants  should  be  all  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and 
those  whose  roots  are  fibrous,  like  the  water  cress, 
are  to  be  pi*eferred.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
mould,  and  be  suffered  to  be  in  two  or  three  days 
before  the  water  is  put  in.  Of  course,  as  much  water 
should  be  used  as  will  damp  the  mould,  and  settle  it 
well  about  the  roots. 

If,  however,  you  cannot  manage  plants  well,  there 
is  another  method  of  keeping  the  aqunrium  whole- 
some, namely,  by  changing  the  water.  In  very  warm 
weather,  it  may  be  useful  to  partially  do  this  eveiy 
third  day :  in  moderate  summer  weather,  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day  will  be  often  enough.  In  spring,  or  au- 
tumn, once  a- week;  in  winter  once  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  will  be  sufiScient. 

The  best  way  to  change  the  water  is  by  means  of  a 
siphon.  Draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  you  think 
necessary,  say  about  one-half.  Then,  by  means  of 
the  fine  hose  of  a  green-house  watering-pot,  pour  in 
as  much  dear  water,  in  the  shape  of  a,  fine  rain-like 
shower,  as  will  restore  the  quantity  taken  out  This 
fine  rain-like  shower  is  particuUrly  servioeful  to  the 
animals,  as  it  eerates  the  water,  and  restores  their 
tone  and  health.  If  the  water  looks  dear,  and  the 
animals  appear  in  good  health,  you  need  not  change 
the  water  so  often ;  but  even  in  this  case,  by  the  help 
of  a  common  syringe,  you  may  partially  aerify  tM 
water.    In  this  case  you  merdy  fill  the  syringe  firom 
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the  stas^nt  water,  and  then  emptvin|gf  it,  fill  it  from 
fresh  water  in  a  basin  or  jug,  and  eject  it  into  the 
water.  Repeat  this  a  dozen  or  more  times,  and  the 
animals  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  process.  The 
regular  siphon  may,  however,  be  easily  made:  any 
piece  of  lead,  glass,  or  gutta  percha  tubing  will  do  if 
bent  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  page  200. 
Let  the  smaller  end  dip  into  the  water,  then  taking 
the  longer  end  into  your  mouth,  draw  the  air  out  of 
the  tube,  when  the  water  will  follow,  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  shortest  end  continues  under 
water.  When  as  much  water  is  taken  out  as  you 
consider  necessary,  say  about  one-half,  you  may,  by 
me<ans  of  the  fine  hose  of  a  long-necked  garden  or 
green-house  watering-pot,  restore  a  like  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  which  if  put  in  this  way  will  fall  in  like 
a  very  fine  shower  of  rain,  and  will  lerate  the  water, 
which  it  is  very  advisable  should  be  done. 

Or,  instead  of  putting  the  siphon  into  the  mouth, 
turn  up  both  ends  and  fill  the  tube  with  water;  place 
a  finger  over  each  end,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping. 
Put  the  small  end  into  the  water,  and  taking  the 
finger  from  the  other  end,  the  water  will  flow  freely. 

Occasionally,  three  or  four  times  a-year,  it  will  bo 
well  to  clean  out  the  aquarium  entirely;  in  which 
cose  you  should  take  out  the  creatures  it  contains  in 
a  small  hand-net,  made  of  muslin  or  fine  network,  to 
wliich  a  handle  has  been  attached.  Taken  out  with 
this,  the  fishes,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  some  other 
vessel  while  the  cleaning  is  going  on. 

All  dead  animals  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
soon  as  you  are  aware  of  their  decease.  The  tank 
should  be  kept  partially  covered,  as  before  described, 
or  some  of  your  stock  may  spring  out-,  and  be  found 
dead  about  the  floor.  A  piece  of  muslin,  or  perfor- 
ated zinc,  does  admirably  for  this  purpose. — Boyi^ 
Own  MagcuUne, 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INXOVATIOX. 

To  the  Editors  of  Tai  Bbitmb  Faimo. 

Dbar  Fribnds, — In  family  circles  we  may  sometimes 
see  the  children  of  consistent  and  serious  parents 
creep  on,  by  little  and  little,  into  practices  which  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  growth  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  put  in  first  to 
destroy  the  union  which  should  exist  between  profes- 
sion aud  practice — the  intimate  connection  which 
there  should  be  between  the  tndividucU  subjection  of 
the  parent  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  government 
of  his  family.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  cause  of  the 
Id  jury  may  be  traced  more  to  the  weak  fondness  of 
the  parent,  than  to  the  self-will  of  the  child.  "  This 
or  that  little  thing  is  of  small  moment,  and  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  giving  way ;  the  irritating  friction  to 
childish  feelings,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
filial  love,  or  a  distaste  imbibed  towards  our  religious 
Society,  which  refusal  might  produce,  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  this  small  gratification."  Thus  parents 
have  reasoned,  and  thus  they  have  too  frequently 
acted,  until  innovation  after  innovation  has  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent^  whose  force  they  have  been  utterly  un- 
able to  stem. 

Bnt  the  injury  falls  on  the  Society  also.  Those  who 
might  have  added  strength  to  us,  and  of  whom  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  said  spiritually,  "  This  and 
that  man  were  born  in  her,"  have  become  as  burdens 
instead  of  helps,  because  they  have  not  learned  in  the 
self-denying  school  of  Christ  The  spirit  of  innova- 
tion is  lifting  up  its  head  amongst  us,  and  directing 
its  strong  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  testimonies,  or 


"peculiarities,"  which  originated  in  the  life  and  power 
of  godliness,  extending  its  i*egulation  io  the  whole 
man.  They  who  prefer  JerusiUem  above  their  chief 
joy  have  need  to  watch  and  wait  at  Wisdom's  gates, 
and  to  pour  forth  their  hearts  in  prayer  before  God, 
in  the  motioQ«  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  giving  away  our  strength  by  lower- 
ing any  of  the  testimonies  given  to  us  as  a  people  to 
bear,  although  they  may  seem  to  the  worldly-wise, 
and  the  intellectual lly-strong,  as  the  very  heiglit  of 
foolishness  and  weakness  Can  a  cultivated  field  be 
despoiled  of  its  fences,  can  stake  or  intertwining 
branch  be  removed,  without  laying  it  open  to  trespass 
and  devastation  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  watchword  sounded  by  these 
attempts  at  innovation,  namely — "  As  these  testimo- 
nies (even  those  called  '  minor ')  originated  in  the  llfe^ 
so  let  them  be  borne  now  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Spirit" 

These  remarks  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of 
communications  which  bring  exercise  over  one's  mind. 
What,  for  instance,  can  we  think  of  the  statement  by 
a  writer,  that,  from  what  he  knows  of  the  feelings  of 
the  younger  members,  he ''  can  assert  that  the  manner 
of  answering,  and  the  long  time  occupied  on  the 
Queries,  is  universally  considered  by  them  a  bore/" 
Surely  those  who  can  feel  and  speak  thus  can  not  be 
^t  judges  of  disciplinary  proceedings.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject ii  so  permitted,  more  at  a  future  time. 

Then,  in  another  published  letter,  a  writer  takes 
the  aiff/ul  seat  of  judgment  as  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
testimony  of  one  minister  is  criticized  because  he 
^^  occupied  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  insist  on 
plainness  of  attire  and  language,  recommending,  after 
a  verse  or  two  from  Watt*s  hymns),  the  reading  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Oeneeis^  to  enforce  the  numerical 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  !*'  But  did  not  a  greater 
than  he  exhort  "that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefaced  ness  and  sobriety ; 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  castly 
array,"  &c.?  And  the  apostle  Peter  gives  the  charge 
also  in  similar  terms — **  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  foutward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  aud 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.**  Who  can  say,  with  truth,  that  religion  is  not 
connected  with  plainness  of  attii*e?  And  in  what, 
except  in  a  money-getting,  money-loving  spirit,  is 
conformity  to  the  world  more  evident,  amongst  those 
who  are  esteemed  moral,  than  in  following  the  fa- 
shions of  the  world  in  dress,  language,  and  manner? 
In  the  present  day  this  imitation  of  the  fashiomible 
is  not  confined  to  the  weaker  sex,  but  young  men  take 
their  share  in  the  matter.  The  recommendation  to 
read  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  was  an  appeal 
for  the  trnth  to  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  an- 
cient and  scriptural  practice  in  naming  the  days  of 
the  week ;  it  was  in  unison,  too,  with  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  the  children  of  Israel,  not  to  take  the  names 
of  the  heathen  gods  into  their  mouth.  Ought  Chris- 
tians, then,  to  call  the  days  of  the  week  after  Friaa^ 
Saturn,  &c.,  &c.7  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
was  not  justified  in  speaking  of  these  remarks  as 
"very  questionable"  (although  he  allows  they  were 
added  to  a  really  valuable  communication),  or  in  call- 
ing these  things  "  unprofitable  trifles,*'  "  the  Dead  Sea 
apples  of  outside  consistency  and  formality."  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  controvert "  Observer's**  opinions  prove  that 
they  are  a  part  of  true  religion.  "  Observer**  seems  not 
to  understand  how  attention  or  obedience  "  to  these 
things  **  can  be  the  means  of  any  being  in  the  station 
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one  added,  as  if  to  act  as  ballast  In  other  cases, 
where  its  object  seeras  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  a 
piece  of  light  wood  is  substituted,  to  bring  up  or  float 
the  cell.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  shells 
or  stones  are  attached  together  by  means  of  a  strong 
cement,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.        h 

Others  of  the  same  species  construct  their  cell  of  a 
group  of  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  a  roundish 
form,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  little  insect  forms  a 
cell  for  its  place  of  abode.  Others,  again,  make  a  rude 
kind  of  cell  of  pieces  of  reed ;  of  which  last  kiml  is 
the  caddis-worm,  found  so  plentifully  in  the  New 
Blver,^  and  the  Biver  Lea,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Hydropholus,  or  large  Water- 
beetle."  This  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  beetle 
tribe  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquarium  or  globe  with 
goldfish  or  any  of  the  preceding  insects.  It  is  of 
rather  pleasing  habits,  and  quite  harmless,  as  it  feeds 
upon  the  animnlcnlse  found  on  most  aquatic  plants 
and  objects,  and  is  therefore  a  serviceable  addition  to 
the  aquarium. 

•*  Tadpoles,**  and  very  small  "  frogs,"  look  very  well 
in  an  aquarium;  if,  however,  the  tadpoles  are  too 
small,  they  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  fishes,  who  may  be 
seen  pursuing  them  witli  as  much  earnest  persever- 
ance as  a  pack  of  hounds  will  exhibit  in  a  well-con- 
tested chase. 

The  small  or  smooth  "water-newt"  is  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  object  for  the  aquarium;  the  nimble 
gracefulness  of  its  .movements,  and  the  cise  with 
which  it  wends  its  way  among  the  plants  and  animate 
inhabitants  of  the  tank,  make  it  a  very  interesting 
object;  some  of  the  varieties  have  very  bright  eyes, 
and  are  prettily  marked  about  the  tail  and  under 
parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  several  other  harmless  insects  and  rep- 
tiles adapted  for  an  aquarium  or  globe.  These  we 
have  not  space  to  describe;  and^  anticipating  a  hun- 
dred inquiries  from  our  readers'  as  to  where  these 
specimens  may  be  seen  and  obtained,  we  refer  at  once 
to  Mr.  Leach,  of  the  Bedford  Conservatory,  Co  vent 
Garden,  where  all  aquarium  apparatus  anri  all  sorts 
of  information  on  the  subject  may  be  i*eadily  obtained. 

There  are  seveml  varieties  of  beetles  which  will 
live  with  each  other,  but  verv  destructive  to  fishes. 
The  "  didicus,"  or**  ravenous  '-ftle,"  is  a  dreadfully 
destructive  fellow ;  he  is  paroblLioal  in  his  habits,  that 
is,  he  fixes  on  and  adheres  to  his  prey,  and  destroys 
it  by  gradually  eating  it  away.  Nothing  which  he 
can  adhere  to  seems  to  come  amiss.  One  full-sized 
water  beetle  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
kill  and  eat  a  small  frog,  and  two  or  three  smalt-sized 
fishes. 

The  larvsB  of  the  didicus,  known  as  the  '•'  water- 
tiger,**  is  even  more  voracious  aud  ravenous  than  its 
p:\reut  beetle ;  it  continues  in  its  larvae  st*ite  two  years, 
aud  during  that  period  commits  incredible  ravages. 
We  presume  our  readers  would  not  keep  an  aquarium 
for  the  exclusive  accomodation  of  such  ferocious  ras- 
cals as  these,  and  therefore  shall  say  no  more  of  them. 

But  by  all  means  introduce  plants  ioto  your  aqua- 
rium; for,  not  only  do  they  look  well,  vegetating,  as 
they  will  do  if  properly  planted,  but  they  act  as  a  puri- 
fier of  the  water  where  they  take  root,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  to  the  animals  it  contains  the 
vital  principle  of  existence. 

^^  Vegetable  life  can  only  be  sustained  where  carbon 
is  present ;  this  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
thrown  off  by  all  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing, 
and  enters  into  and  forms  the  more  solid  parts  of  the 
structure  of  the  plants ;  but,  essential  as  it  is  to  vege- 
table life,  it  would  soon  poison  the  water  of  any  aqua- 
riam,  were  it  not  absorbed  by  the  plants  contained 


therein.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  rays  of  light,  and  particnlary  by  the 
sun*s  rays,  generate  and  throw  off  oxygen,  which 
is  essential  to  animal  life ;  the  blood  of  animals  re- 
aniring  to  be  continually  purified  by  the  constant  ad- 
aition  to  it  of  this  elementary  principle ;  and,  where 
this  cannot  be  obtaine<l,  the  biood  beoomes  impure, 
and  life  languishes  or  fails  altogether,  just  as  a  lighted 
candle  or  torch  flickers  or  expires  in  a  deep  weU  or 
pit  that  is  not  ventilated.  By  this  means,  then — by 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  natural  chemistry — 
you  at  once  furnish  both  animals  and  vegetables  with 
the  most  indispensible  requirement  by  which  health, 
is  preserved  and  life  maintained.  When  you  observe 
a  quantity  of  globules  of  light  to  form  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  your  aquarium,  you  may  be  sure  that  oxygen 
is  produced,  and  that  your  efforts  have  been  so  fiir 
successful. 

Of  course,  an  observant  person  will  take  care  to  so 
furnish  his  aquarium  as  to  apportion  the  quantity  of 
plants  to  that  of  the  living  oojects  it  coutuns.  This 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience;  but,  until  yon 
succeed  in  this,  you  cannot  maintain  the  balance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Till  this  be  accurately  as- 
certained, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  to  keep  the  water  pure;  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to. 

There  are  two  very  pretty  water  plants  which  we 
must  be  content  to  mention  as  specimens.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  *' soldier  plant.*'  This  plant  is  some- 
thing like  the  Aloe  in  api)earance.  S<x>n  after  being 
planted,  a  cluster  of  leaves  partially  formed  exhibits 
itself  on  the  top  of  its  centre ;  and,  as  the  vegetation 
proceeds,  the  leaves  droop  over,  and  form  a  sort  of 
tent,  affording  a  shelter  that  is  very  grateful  to  the 
fishes  and  other  animated  inmates. 

The  small  water  lily  is,  perhaps,  the  meet  omsr 
mental  and  useful  of  the  aquatic  plants ;  for  while  its 
leaves  and  unassuming  bloom  please  the  eye,  the 
plant  itself  most  successfully  peiforms  the  more  uae- 
ful  purpose  of  aquatic  plants. 

Water  lilies,  and  all  other  plants  and  weeds,  are 
best  purchased  at  the  same  house  at  which  yoa  pur- 
chased your  snails,  fish,  &c.,  as  they  know  the  best 
size  and  kinds  to  give  you  for  an  aquarium  of  the 
size  you  select. 

The  plants  should  be  all  of  the  aquatic  kind,  and 
those  whose  roots  are  fibrous,  like  the  water  cress, 
are  to  be  preferred.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
mould,  and  be  suffered  to  be  in  two  or  three  days 
before  the  water  is  put  in.  Of  course,  as  much  water 
should  be  used  as  will  damp  the  mould,  and  settle  it 
well  about  the  roots. 

If,  however,  you  cannot  manage  plants  well,  there 
is  another  method  of  keeping  the  aquarium  whole- 
some, namely,  by  changing  the  water.  In  very  warm 
weather,  it  may  be  useful  to  partially  do  this  everr 
third  day :  in  moderate  summer  weather,  every  foortu 
or  fifth  day  will  be  often  enough.  In  spring,  or  au- 
tumn, once  a- week;  in  winter  once  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  will  be  sufficient. 

The  best  way  to  change  the  water  is  by  means  of  i 
siphon.  Draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  yoa  think 
necessary,  say  about  one-half.  Then,  by  means  of 
the  fine  hose  of  a  green-house  watering-pot,  pour  in 
as  much  clear  water,  in  the  shape  of  a.  fine  nin-iika 
shower,  as  will  restore  the  quantity  taken  oni.  Thil 
fine  rain-like  shower  is  particularly  servioefol  to  te 
animals,  as  it  aerates  the  water,  and  restorat  llisir 
tone  and  health.  If  the  water  looks  cleaTi  «m1  tba 
animals  appear  in  good  health,  yon  need  iio(«hM» 
the  water  so  often ;  but  even  in  this  caseL  by  Hit  fciy 
of  a  common  syringe,  you  may  partialis  ^B4||[tti 
water.    In  this  case  you  merely  fill  tlie 
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the  stagnant  water,  and  then  emptvii^  it,  fill  it  from 
freeh  water  in  a  hasin  or  jug,  and  eject  it  into  the 
water.  Repeat  this  a  dozen  or  more  times,  and  the 
animals  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  process.  The 
r^ular  siphon  may,  however,  be  easily  made:  any 
piece  of  lead,  glass,  or  gutta  percha  tubing  will  do  if 
Dent  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  page  200. 
Let  the  smaller  end  dip  into  the  water,  then  taking 
the  longer  end  into  your  mouth,  draw  the  air  out  of 
the  tul^  when  the  water  will  follow,  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  shortest  end  continues  under 
water.  When  as  much  water  is  taken  out  as  you 
consider  necessary,  say  about  one-half,  you  may,  by 
means  of  the  fine  hose  of  a  long-necked  garden  or 
green-bouse  watering-pot,  restore  a  like  quantity  of 
Sresh  water,  which  if  put  in  this  way  will  fall  in  like 
a  very  fine  shower  of  rain,  and  will  aerate  the  water, 
which  it  is  very  advisable  should  be  done. 

Or,  instead  of  putting  the  siphon  into  the  mouth, 
turn  up  both  ends  and  fill  the  tube  with  water;  place 
a  finger  over  each  end,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping. 
Put  the  small  end  into  the  water,  and  taking  the 
finger  from  the  other  end,  the  water  will  flow  freely. 

Occasionally,  three  or  four  times  a-year,  it  will  be 
well  to  clean  out  the  aquarium  entirely;  in  which 
case  you  should  take  out  the  creatures  it  contains  in 
a  small  hand-net,  made  of  muslin  or  fine  network,  to 
which  a  handle  has  been  attached.  Taken  out  with 
this,  the  fishes,  kc^  should  be  placed  in  some  other 
vessel  while  the  cleaning  is  going  on. 

All  dead  animals  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
aeon  as  you  are  aware  of  their  decease.  The  tank 
should  be  kept  partially  covered,  as  before  described, 
or  some  of  your  stock  may  spring  out,  and  be  found 
dead  about  the  fl(K)r.  A  piece  of  muslin,  or  perfor- 
ated zinc^  does  admirably  for  this  purf>08e. — Boys^ 
Own  Magazine. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  INXOVATIOy. 

To  lAe  Editors  of  Tas  Bbitub  Fbibnd. 

Dear  Friends, — In  family  circles  we  mapr  sometimes 
see  the  children  of  consistent  and  senous  parents 
creep  on,  by  little  and  little,  into  practices  which  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  growth  in  the  tnith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  is  put  in  first  to 
destroy  the  union  which  should  exist  between  profes- 
sion and  practice — the  intimate  connection  which 
there  should  be  between  the  individual  subjection  of 
the  parent  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  government 
of  his  family.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  cause  of  the 
injury  may  be  traced  more  to  the  weak  fondness  of 
the  parent,  than  to  the  self-will  of  the  child.  *<This 
or  that  little  thing  is  of  small  moment,  and  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  giving  way ;  the  irritating  friction  to 
childLah  feelings,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
filial  love,  or  a  distaste  imbibed  towards  our  religious 
Society,  which  refusal  might  produce,  would  be  more 
hnrtful  than  this  small  gratification."  Thus  parents 
have  reasoned,  and  thus  they  have  too  frequently 
acted,  until  innovation  after  innovation  has  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent^  whose  force  they  have  been  utterly  un- 
able to  stem. 

Bat  the  injury  falls  on  the  Society  also.  Those  who 
might  have  added  strength  to  us,  and  of  whom  other- 
wise it  might  have  been  said  spiritually,  "  This  and 
that  man  were  born  in  her,''  have  become  as  burdens 
instead  of  helps,  because  they  have  not  learned  in  the 
self-denying  school  of  Christ  The  spirit  of  innova- 
tion is  lifting  up  its  head  amongst  us,  and  directing 
its  strong  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  testimonies,  or 


''peculiarities,**  which  originated  in  the  life  and  power 
of  godliness,  extending  its  I'egulation  to  the  whole 
man.  They  who  prefer  Jerusjilem  above  their  chief 
joy  have  need  to  watch  and  wait  at  Wisdom's  gates, 
and  to  pour  forth  their  hearts  in  prayer  before  God, 
in  the  motiooA  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  ^ivin^  away  our  strength  by  lower- 
ing any  of  the  testimonies  given  to  ns  as  a  people  to 
bear,  2U though  they  may  seem  to  the  worldly-wise, 
and  the  intellectually-strong,  as  the  very  height  of 
foolishness  and  weakness  Can  a  cultivated  field  be 
despoiled  of  its  fences,  can  stake  or  intertwining 
branch  be  removed,  without  laying  it  open  to  trespass 
and  devastation? 

There  is,  however,  one  watchword  sounded  by  these 
attempts  at  innovation,  namely — **  As  these  testimo- 
nies (even  those  called  'minor*)  originated  in  the  Ufe^ 
so  let  them  be  borne  now  in  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Spirit.*' 

These  remarks  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of 
communications  which  bring  exercise  over  one*s  mind. 
What,  for  instance,  can  we  think  of  the  statement  by 
a  writer,  that,  from  what  he  knows  of  the  feelings  of 
the  younger  members,  he  "  can  assert  that  the  manner 
of  answering,  and  the  lon^  time  occupied  on  the 
Queries,  is  universally  considered  by  them  a  loreP^ 
Surely  those  who  can  feel  and  speak  thus  can  not  be 
fit  judges  of  disciplinary  proceedings.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  so  permitted,  more  at  a  future  time. 

Then,  in  another  published  letter,  a  writer  takes 
the  awful  seat  of  judgment  as  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
testimony  of  one  minister  is  criticized  because  he 
^'occupied  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  insist  on 
plainness  of  attire  and  language,  recommending,  afler 
a  verse  or  two  from  Watt*s  hymns),  the  reading  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis^  to  enforce  the  numerical 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week !"  But  did  not  a  greater 
than  he  exhort  "that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefaced  ness  and  sobriety ; 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
array,**  &c.?  And  the  apostle  Peter  gives  the  charge 
also  in  similar  terms — '*  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  foutward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  grerit 
price.*'  Who  can  say,  with  truth,  that  religion  is  not 
connected  with  pLiinness  of  attii*e?  And  in  what, 
except  in  a  money-getting,  money-loving  spirit,  is 
conformity  to  the  world  more  evident,  amongst  those 
who  are  esteemed  moral,  than  in  following  the  fa- 
shions of  the  world  in  dress,  language,  and  manner  1 
In  the  present  day  this  imitation  of  the  fashionable 
is  not  confined  to  the  weaker  sex,  but  young  men  take 
their  share  in  the  matter.  The  recommendation  to 
read  the  two  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  was  an  appeal 
for  the  truth  to  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  an- 
cient and  scriptural  practice  in  naming  the  days  of 
the  week ;  it  was  in  unison,  too,  with  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  the  children  of  Isi^ael,  not  to  take  the  names 
of  the  heathen  gods  into  their  mouth.  Ought  Chris- 
tians, then,  to  call  the  days  of  the  week  alter  Friga, 
Saturn,  &c,  &c.?  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question 
was  not  justified  in  speaking  of  these  remarks  as 
"  very  questionable "  (although  he  allows  they  were 
added  to  a  really  valuable  communication),  or  in  call- 
ing these  things  *'  unprofitable  trifles,**  '*  the  Dead  Sea 
apples  of  outside  consistency  and  formality."  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  controvert  "  Observer's"  opinions  prove  that 
they  are  a  part  of  true  religion.  "  Observer"  seems  not 
to  understand  how  attention  or  obedience  "  to  these 
things  **  can  be  the  means  of  any  being  in  the  station 
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of  laiDialenyftad  aays,"  Surely  wo  need  no  fvtwthw 
fmsof  of  the  prMsing  need  of  the  Societ/e  speaking 
cot.'*  He  that  ie  fiiithfal  in  the  least  is  £uthful  also 
in  mnch,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  be  intra8te<l  with 
more ;  his  gifts  are  enlargerl  and  his  talents  are  added 
to ;  for  snoh  the  sentenee  is  reserved,  **  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  mauy  things; 
enter  thou  into  the  .joy  of  thy  Lord."  It  does  seem 
very  nnsuitabtothat  miuisfters  should  bethuseensnred; 
a  true  judge  of  the  ministry  must  be  one  who  has 
passed  thivnigh  baptisms  similar  to  those  which  have 
to  be  experienoed  by  the  poor  tried  instruments,  and 
the  pride  of  the  natural  understanding  must  be 
humbled  into  the  very  dost.  The  oommnnioations 
which  have  been  so  prominently  censured  might  have 
been  given  for  the  instruction  or  reproof  of  some 
then  present  (and  such  has  been  beneficially  and  re- 
markably  the  case  before  now) ;  if  so,  even  if  there 
were  no  v«ry  marksfl  allusion  "to  the  bread  and 
water  of  life,**  it  would  have  its  purpose  and  its  place 
in  the  order  of  the  church.  Let  us  beware  how  we 
attempt  to  set  limits  to  the  workings  of  the  Almighty, 
and  ever  bear  in  mind  that  his  thoughts  are  not  as 
onr  thoughts,  neither  are  our  ways  his  ways.  D. 


CttUUCH-nATES. 

To  tA«  GDiToas  •/Tas  BniTisn  FaxsNo. 

The  communication  below  arrived  too  late  for  onr 
5th  Month  Number,  and  was  excluded  last  month 
owini;  to  the  whole  paper  being  devoted  to  the  Yearly 
Meetings.  The  interest  of  tho  subject,  however,  is 
not  lessened  by  the  delay : — 

RBBPEcrrsD  Fribiids, — On  tho  9th  instant  I  sent  you 
a  copy  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  containing  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  agtiinst  Friends  here  for  church-rates. 

We  have  now  just  received,  from  the  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  sealed  parcels  of  money,  as  surplus  of  rate 
and  expenses,  and  I  have  returned  mine  wiUi  the  an- 
nexed letter. 

I  should  be  glad  if  Friends  would  be  tme  to  their 
testimony  in  this  matter,  and  not  grudore  the  needful 
labour  and  sacrifice  to  make  their  principles  known 
amongst  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  our 
education. 

You  are  at  lil)erty  (o  make  such  nse  as  yon  may 
deem  suitable  of  this  information. — Your  friend  sin- 
cerely, John  Bakbb. 

Tiiirsb:,  4iU  MotUfi,  28/A,  1857. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  "LEEDS  MERCURY." 

As  your  paper  is  extensively  circulated  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  insert  the  follow- 
insr  account  of  some  of  the  grievances  to  which  the 
Friends  here  have  been  subjected  for  chureh-mtes, 
and  of  the  remonstrance  they  have  made  with  the 
local  authoritioa 
To-day  distraints  have  been  made  as  below,  viz  : — 


Upon  Kichard  Carter- 
Copper  kettle  and  stand, 
Copper  pan, 
Mahogany  tray,    . 
Mortar  and  pestle,    . 


Upon  Bartholemew  Smith — 
2:Uha.  Cheshire  cheese,  9^d,   0  18     2j^ 
27i  Ibi.  lump  sugar,  8c/.,  0  18    4 

14  lbs.  raw  do.,  Sd.y      .        .070 


£ 

». 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9, 


d. 


1  18    6 


2    3    6^ 


Upon  John  Baker-^ 
39}  lbs.  lump  sugar,  7^d,         1     0  10 
12  lbs.  raw  do.,  6^^.,     .        .060 

Upon  John  Gilbert  Baker— 
8d  oalieo,  2<;.,    .  0  14  10 

80    da    ^d.,     .  .13    4 


1  U  10 


For  rates  levied  on  R.  CartM*,  0    6    0 

I>o.  B.  Smith,  0  10    0 

Do.  J.  Baker,  0    7    0 

Do.        J.G.Baker,    0    2    8 

Total  amonat, 


1  18    2 


7  1%    0| 


14    8 


In  silently  submitting  to  these  distraints  (as  I  have 
done  periodically  for  npwards  of  twmtV'^five  year^,  I 
have  doubted  if  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  those  who 
are  gnilty  of  the  wrongs,  or  if  I  did  aH  wlHiin  my 
power  towards  obtaining  justioe  fbr  myself,  therefore 
I  have  recently  attended  at  the  veelry  to  vtvte  a^inat 
the  rate,  and  wish  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
public  as  opportunities  olfor.  Dnnng  the  period  I 
have  mentioned,  I  have  kept  a  strict  wateh  upon  the 
parties  distraining,  and  have  made  a  record  in  their 
presenee  ef  the  money  or  goods  taken,  and  hav«  not 
neen  put  to  a  greater  cost  than  7f.  for  expenses  In  ad« 
dition  to  the  rate ;  but  I  have  found  that  othere  have 
net  escaped  so  easily;  and  latterly  largely  increased  ex- 
penses have  been  enforced,  which,  althongh  probably 
recoverable  by  the  moit  illiberal  eonstmctiofn  of  the 
law  (as  they  were  not  previonsly  exaetei^,  I  mast  leave 
the  pnblie  to  judge  of  the  canae,  after  aajring  tiuit  I 
have  applied  to  the  Bench  of  BL^^tratee  to  render 
the  costs  as  lenient  as  practicable,  and  have  handed  to 
them  the  opinion  of  Lord  Denman  and  Sir  J,  Scar- 
lett, that  it  is  legal  to  include  all  defaulters  in  one 
warrant. 

Que  of  onr  Friends  had  the  fbUowiogarticlee  seised 
last  year  for  a  rate  of  3«,  Si.,  viz.: — 

Five  metal  dish  covers,  value  .  .  ;^3  10  0 
One  bronze  tea  urn,  plated  tap,  .  3  10  0 
One  new  copper  eoal.pon,    ...    0  15    0 


i56  X6    0 

As  soon  as^I  heard  of  the  cirsumstanee,  I  sent  the 
following  notice  round  the  town  by  the  bellman:-- 
'^Churehmen  and  Dissenters— oome  to  the  ALuket 
Cross  and  see  J^  worth  of  goods  oiTered  for  a  ehoreh- 
rate  of  3s.  3/i." 

This  had  the  effect  of  inducing  theoffioera  to  return 
to  the  owner  the  tea  urn  and  the  ooal  pan ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  this  notice  shonid  have  a  similar  iofluMioe 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Fri«*nd3  have  been  charged  with  some  ooUnsion 
in  reference  to  these  distraints,  in  placing  money  in 
their  tills  to  be  taken,  so  I  waited  ufion  the  nu^gis- 
trates  yesterday,  to  give  the  most  emphatic  deniafio 
this  slander.  At  the  same  time,  I  told  the  msgis- 
trates  that  I  had  not  greater  objection  to  money  b^ng 
tiken  than  any  other  article,  and  that,  although  sub- 
jected to  excessive  and  extravagant  losses,  we  have 
never  offered  any  opposition  or  manifested  any  re- 
sentment; yet  I  felt  that  they  permitteil  their  clerk 
to  inflict  needless  costs,  and  that  the  officera  resorted 
to  most  harassing  proceedings,  to  our  great  annoy- 
ance.   I  then  presented  the  following  memorial: — 

*^  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Fri«sn<k  resident  in  Thirek,  to  the  Magis- 
trates asMeinbled  in  Petty  Searions,  at  Thinik,  4th 
Month,  6th,  1857. 

"  Respectfully  showeth, — 

"  That  a  report  having  been  circulated  that  Friends 
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have  been  in  the  practSce  cf  placing  money  in  their 
tills  fbr  tlie  purpose  of  being  difltmined  !br  <^itroli- 
rates,  thereby  insintiatinff  that  yonr  memorisltsto 
have  tacitly  consented  to  9ie  payment  of  these  nftes; 
your  memorialists  wish  to  state  distinctly  thut  they 
have  never,  either  directly  nor  indirectly,  cowiten- 
anced  any  snch  proceedings;  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  patiently  and  passiveiy  sabnrittod  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  with  Christian  ibrbearsaoe, 
aithoo^  periodically  sali^ected  to  luwussssary  legal 
oostA,  and  at  tiiMS  to  eaeessive  distrainta,  involving  a 
peonniafy  loss,  i^ddessly  exti«vagaat  oi  attyihing 
whidi  Itie  law  reqniras. 

As  an  in«Cauce  of  exoessivn  distraints,  they  refer  to 
the  kcrt  distress,  wlieb  fuivitors  was  seiced  from  one 
of  their  fMsnds  worth  nfywardn  of  ^66,  for  a  rate  of 
3t.  9c&,  when^  atUmgh  am  ^Pf»nl  to  ilw  pnhlic  had 
the  eflfed  of  indveiag  the  offloMes  to  letnm  the  most 
valuable  pai^  of  the  goeds,  yet  a  lai)(e  pecuniary  losa 
WHS  snstained  in  proportion  to  the  demand;  whilst 
others  ^yonrmemnrialistsaaiftred  akssof  J3, 9f.  ZeL 
fbr  rates  amonnting  to  17«.  ^. 

"  In  proof  of  the  needless  oosCb;  they  heg  to  remind 
the  bench  that  the  cfthnon  of  emiaent  oonnsei  was 
tendered  as 'to  the  legality  of  inclndinig  in  one  wa^• 
rant  all  de!anft«M,  and  information  was  given  timt 
this  practice  \tiA  been  noted  wpon  in  the  metronoltt 
for  tne  last  twenty  years,  withont  any  diiftcirity  nav«- 
ing  arisen,  whilst  at  Thimk  separate  warrants  ars 
served  <m  each  individaal  to  a  proportionafte  increase 
of  ibe  cbsrts.  Yonr  memorialists  oeg  also  to  refer  to 
the  animus  dlspla]rnd  against  them  by  proceedinf^ 
beinct  instiled  nnder  10  and  1%  Via,e.  4S,  involving 
imprisonment  to  those  who  may  not  have  propeity  to 
be  seized. 

'<  Tour  memorialists  beg  to  assure  the  magistrates 
that  they  are  most  anxious  to  ohey  fX\  the  laws  of 
their  country  which  do  not  compromise  Christian 
principle;  bnt  as  they  feel  that  everything  aippsr- 
taining  to  the  gospel  is  fVee  (accordiDg  to  Christ's 
commission  to  his  ministers, '  Freely  ye  have  receiwd, 
freely  give  *)«  aud  that  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of 
buildings,  whiore  a  mode  of  worship  is  performed  from 
which  they  dissent  in  other  particulars  as  well  as  that 
of  an  unpaid  ministry,  involves  a  compromise  <^  prin- 
ciple, they  are  nnable  to  nnite  in  the  payment  of 
church-rates. 

**  Your  raamorialisfts  trust  tliat  they  may  be  pro- 
tected from  tfnnecessarily  harassing  and  vexatious 
proceedings,  and  that  they  may  claim  that  kind  and 
charitable  consideration  which  the  g089>el  enjoins. 

"John  BAfc«tl. 

'^BAntHormcEw  Smith. 

*^  Richard  Cartsr* 

"  Jonir  CKiiBmcT  BAifmi." 

I  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  members  <rf 
the  religious  Society  with  whom  I  am  associated,  are 
at  the  cost  of  providing  their  own  plaoes  for  worship, 
of  maintaining  and  educating  their  own  poor,  and 
thai  the  stite  is  at  no  charge  even  for  their  grave- 
yards; whilst  the  episcopal  Church  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  buildings  that  belong  to  the  State ;  and  it  is, 
tlierefore,  not  only  equitable  and  just  that  its  mem- 
bore  should  keep  these  buildings  in  repair,  but  that 
they  Bhould  also  pay  to  the  State  a  rental  for  their 
occnpancy. — I  am,  respectfully,  John  Bakbr. 


TO  J.  P.  ALLISON, 

CLVRR  TO  rn  MAOTStBATSS. 

I  have  received  a  sealed  paper  containing  the  sur- 
plus money  realized  by  the  sale  of  my  goods,  lately 
distraiued  for  a  church-rate. 


It  iff  always  with  regni  that  I  diffsrin  opinion  or 
mneiioeiWMB  my  fellow->pn>les8Msof  Christianity,  and 
I  even  wish  to  avoid  it  wlken  I  can  do  so  without  the 
sncrifiosr  of  Clnristian  principle;  but  I  feel  that  the 
law  whieh  forcibly  takes  my  property  from  me  for 
church-rates,  is  not  only  unjtuty  but  subvenitre  e/  m- 
li§i9u$  fre§domy  csni  covUrarif  to  ike  wincipUs  of 
Ckrkdamty;  so  that,  after  ita  demanns  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  sale  of  my  goods,  I  cannot  receive 
any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  back  again  without  in- 
dinsetly  assisting  the  law  to  acoomplish  it8H>hject,  and 
involvnig  mysea  in  a  degree  of  responsibility  with 
those  vrho  abstraet  my  property,  and  appropriate  it  to 
an  eatabltshraent  from  whieh  I  «onscientioasly  dis- 
SMitw  I  most,  tiKrefore,  decline  to  reoeive  the  money 
sent  to  me,  and  retom  it  herawith. — I  am,  respect- 
fully, JoHir  Bakjeiu 

TunSK,  4IA  Jhnth,  2M,  1857. 


OUHBCRLAND  MAIITB-LAW  PIOKIC. 
T«  tke  Emtobs  of  Tas  Ubitisb  Fbibhs. 

RaspfsorvD  FanRios, — Possibly  some  of  your  raaders 
may  be  interested  in  a  desoripticft  of  toe  above  do* 
monstmtion,  which  took  place  mi  the  17th,  on  Pard- 
sh«w  Qr^  fbr  the  obfect  of  welcoming  Nbal  Dow, 
who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  people  of  this  oonntry,  to 
teach  them  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  a  law  pit>- 
hibitory  of  the  masulSgultare  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Pardshaw  Cn^  is  stinate  abont  three  miles  weat 
of  Cockenmmtli,  and  well  known  as  the  pl«oe  where 
Gboaoc  Fox  held  large  meetings,  and  where  many 
through  his  instrnmentiklity  Were  convinced  of  the 
Tmth  as  kehi  by  FriendsL  The  particular  crag  se* 
leeted  for  tiie  speakers,  is  a  rook,  in  tlie  fom  of  a 
puilpiti  and  looaily  known  as  ^the  preaeher's  dint.'' 

It  was  from  this  rock  that  Gsorob  Fox  propounded 
those  high  and  spiritual  views  of  Chriatianity^  which, 
he  was  ted  to  believe,  were  most  in  accordance  with 
the  ipirit  of  the  New  Testament — principles  which 
will  never  fade,  never  grow  old^  but  will  live  through 
all  time.  Extensive  notice  of  the  picnic  had  been 
given  in  varioas  parts  of  the  county,  and  soon  after 
eiglit  o'clock  A.V.,  tke  dwellerB  in  the  neiffbbonring 
Idlers  mi^it  be  seen  in  the  distance  wendinff  their 
way  to  tile  crag,  while  the  railways  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  ioamd  with  parties  who  reside  at  a  greater 
distance ;  many  of  whom,  on  alighting,  secured  car- 
riages to  convey  tliem  there,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  preferred  a  more  independent  way  of  reach- 
ing their  destination,  and,  with  staff  in  hand,  leisurely 
walked  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  day  was  fine — 
the  atmosphere  clear — ^and  every  one  was  <lelighted 
with  the  mountain- views,  which  varied  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  About  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  number  of 
visitors  on  the  ground  was  vai*iously  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thou>uind.  So  many  Friends  were 
never  upon  the  crag  at  one  time,  since  the  days  that 
Gborgb  Fox  trod  that  ground.  The  craff  consists  of 
an  area  of  above  100  acres— the  clint  is  about  30  feet 
high  from  its  base  on  the  low  side,  and  fhn^  thence 
the  ground  Blopcs  gradually  down  fur  a  considerable 
distance  before  it  reaches  the  level  sward.  This  place 
is  aUo  celebrated  for  its  aconstic  properties.  One 
hundred  thouDand  persons  can  be  accommodated  in 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  every  sentence  distinctly 
heard  by  that  large  nmiiber,  without  the  speaker 
raising  his  voice  much  above  the  tone  of  common 
conversation. 

As  soon  as  the  programme  of  the  proceedings  was 
arranged.  Sir  U^ilfrbd  Lawson,  of  Brayton  Hul,  was 
called  upon  to  preside ;  who,  in  his  opening  remarlcs. 
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briefly  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  place  he 
then  occupied  was  interesting,  from  its  having  been 
used  in  former  days  for  religious  occasions ;  and,  after 
a  few  words  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
proceeded  to  call  upon  the  various  speakers  as  pre- 
viously arranged. 

Nbal  Dow  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  used 
various  arguments  in  defence  of  the  movement  in 
which  he  was  engsged,  which  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  the  large  gathering  before  him.  He  had 
fought  the  battle  of  prohibition  in  his  own  land,  and 
laid  prostrate  the  foe  drunkenness,  and  he  had  faith 
in  Englishmen,  that  the^f  would  persevere  in  the  move- 
ment, imtil  the  people  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
ask  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  maunfiicture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  when  such  a  bill  would 
not  be  withheld. 

Neal  Dow  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter 
Tbbvtllian,  Samuel  Pope,  Dr.  Lers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  the  cause ;  most  of  whom  took 
Eart  in  the  proceedings,  which  continued  till  about 
alf-past  four  p.h. 

From  the  summit  of  Pardshaw  Crag  the  view  is 
extensive  in  every  direction.  In  front  rises  the  cele- 
brated Skiddaw  in  the  distance,  overtopping  all  others 
of  the  mountain-range.  On  the  right  are  the  Lowes- 
water  mountains ;  on  the  left^  Sol  way  Firth ;  and  the 
Scotch  hills  on  its  opposite  coast,  are  distinctly  visible. 
About  two  miles  from  the  crag  is  the  village  of  Eagles- 
field,  which,  most  of  your  readers  will  remember,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Dalton,  of  ''Atomic'*  fiime; 
whose  name  will  survive  almost  as  long  as  atoms 
exist.  It  was  in  this  village  where  he  first  "  taught 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ;"  and  near  the  place  is 
preserved  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  rocked,  and 
wltich,  no  doubt,  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  relic  of  a  man  whose  scientific  attainments 
were  of  so  high  an  order.  About  two  miles  distant^ 
in  another  direction,  is  the  birthplace  and  family 
residence  of  Christian  Fletcher,  the  well-known  mu- 
tineer of  the  BourUVy  and  subsequently  one  of  the 
Pitcaim  islanders,  whose  descendants  have  rec^ntlv 
been  removed  by  the  British  government  to  Norfolk 
Island. 

The  approach  of  evening  now  gave  warning  that 
the  visitors  must  return  to  their  several  homes,  but 
many  remained  on  the  ground  till  late,  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  tliat  surrounded  them.  Duting  the  whole 
of  the  day  the  greatest  order  was  preserved,  and  every 
one  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trip. 

Trusting  that  the  labour  of  the  day,  in  the  cause 
of  a  Maine-law  for  England,  has  not  been  in  vain,  I 
am,  respectfully,  Spes. 

6th  Month,  23d,  1857. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  SHARP,  Uto  Snperintendent  of  Croy- 
don  School.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, 
thst  ahtncth  mora  and  mora  unto  the  perfect  day"  (Prar. 
iT.  Id).  "  Thcrafora  be  je  also  ready ;  for  in  suclk  an  hour 
ns  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh"  (Matt.  xxi?.  44). 
T.ondoh :  W.  A  F.  0.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgatc  Without.  Dar- 
lington: n.  PiNKKT.    1857.    Pp.  243. 

To  very  many  of  our  readers  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was,  we  believe,  well-known ;  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  is  this  the  case  among  our  younger 
members^at  the  present  time. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  number  John  Sharp  amon^ 
our  personal  mends,  and  we  had  imbibed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  character,  both  as  a  Friend  and  an  able 
and  successful  teacher  of  youth.  Hence  we  have  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this  memoir  of  one 


both  valued  and  lamented,  and  deem  the  work  well 
fitted  to  instruct  and  to  edify  the  reader.  On  this 
ground,  it  is  without  hesitation  that  we  recommend 
the  volume  to  the  notice  of  Friends  generally.  The 
editor,  Samuel  Hare,  has  execated  his  task  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner,  and  we  cannot  better  close  this 
brief  notice  than  by  the  following  quotation: — 

"  It  will  be  needless  here  to  dwell  on  those  points 
of  excellence  in  John  Sharp's  chamcter  which  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  not  £ul  to 
indicate.  As  evidences  of  the  work  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  soul — that  grace  which  came  by  Jesus  (Miiat 
— these  may  and  ought  to  prove  incentives  and  en- 
couragements to  survivors  to  '  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
and  to  mind  the  same  thing.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  patient  and  auxioos  care 
which  many  who  survive  have  received  at  his  hands. 
May  these,  under  all  their  varied  circnmstanceii,  fully 
reaUze  the  fact,  that,  though  it  may  be  in  a  different 
line  of  service  and  dedication,  they  also  have  a  part 
and  a  lot  to  fulfil  in  life ;  that^  however  lowly  some 
may  feel  their  position  to  be,  a  faithful  and  steady 
penormance  of  their  duty,  in  humble  reliance  on  Di- 
vine guidance  and  strength,  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Constantly  remembering  that  this  life  should  be 
viewed  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  an  eternal  exist- 
ence of  a  far  higher  and  more  exalted  nature,  and 
fervently  desiring,  under  a  heartfelt  sense  of  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy,  to  be  living,  not  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  a^in,  may 
they  be  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  become  a  biessing  to 
those  around  them ;  filling  up  their  measure  of  earthly 
service,  and  ripening  and  preparing  for  their  heaven 'y 
home.  Thus  may  they  in  the  end,  through  adorable 
mercy,  be  i*eady  for  that  last  summons,  which  shall 
call  them  to  leave  the  things  of  time,  and  shall  re- 
unite them  to  many  beloved  ones  in  those  blest  abodes 
where,  in  the  glorious  companionship  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
their  voices  shall  swell  the  song  of  praise  for  ever  as- 
cending before  the  eternal  throne." 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  LABOURS  OF 
JONATHAN  BURNTEAT,  who  died  ad.  1700.  in  th« 
twenty-third  year  of  his  asfo.  haTin^  been  a  minister  eleren 
years.  Second  Edition ;  pp.  67.  London :  W.  &  F.  0.  Casb, 
6,  Bishopsgate  Without.    1857. 

We  feel  indebted  to  our  friend  Thomas  Chalk,  and 
we  believe  this  will  be  the  opinion  ot  most  Friends, 
for  his  bringing  out  this  new  edition  of  the  above 
little  work.  Around  one  so  early  called  to  labour  in 
the  Lord^s  vineyard,  there  clusters  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest.  We  think  the  work  especially  caUcnlaied 
to  instruct  and  encourage  the  young;  and  to  our 
friends,  therefore,  of  this  class,  we  especially  recom- 
mend this  little  volume. 


HOW  ARE  INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  COTTON  TO 
BE  OBTAINED?  A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  ISth  of  5th  Month,  1S57>  By  J.  B.  Smith. 
M.P.  London :  Printed  by  W.  Tbooncb,  9,  Cursitor  8u«et, 
Chancery  Lane.    1357> 

The  question  treated  of  in  this  pamphlet  k  one  of 
vital  importance,  not  onl;y  to  the  manufacturing  in* 
terest  of  our  country,  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  extinc- 
tion, especially,  of  American  slaveiy.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  pamphlet  did  not  reach  us  at  an 
earlier  date.  Had  it  done  so,  we  should  gladly  have 
placed  a  large  portion  of  it  on  our  pages.  As  it  is, 
we  can  only  earnestly  dii'eot  our  readers*  atteatioa  to 
its  contents ;  assured  that  the  nerusal  will  afford  them 
much  satisfaction.  The  speecnes  at  the  end,  of  J.  B. 
Sharp,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Sir  John  Pakington,  aad 
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others,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Let  our 
readers  possess  themselves  of  the  pamphlet  without 
delay. 

THE  GRBAT  SOCIAL  QUESTION  OP  THE  DAY. 
JUVENILE  CRIME.  ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDIES, 
kc.  An  Ehsiij  read  before  the  Members  of  the  Dftrlin^ton 
Litemry  and  Phtfosophical  Sooietj.  By  John  Horslbt. 
Dedicated  to  Ubwrt  Pkasb,  M.P.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  A  Co.    Darltogton :  II.  Pennbt. 

This  is  an  excellent  essay  on  what  is  truly  termed 
'*  the  great  social  question  of  the  day,"  and  we  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  this 
important  subject. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MOBAL  INSANITT,  famUiarly 
explained  in  a  Lecture,  bv  Jorm  Kitcbiso,  Medio«l-8nper- 
iniendent  of  the  Friends' *  Retreat,  near  York.  York: 
WiLUAM  SiMPaox.    London:  W.  A  F.  G.  Cabb. 

We  regard  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet  at  the  present 
time  as  exceedingly  opportune;  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  having  so  recently  been 
brought  before  the  legislature.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
an  attentive  perusal,  and  we  trust  its  publication  may 
be  of  good  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Water  ot  the  Nile.— It  is  recorded  that, 
« when  the  conquering  Mussulmans  came  to  Cairo,  they 
said,  that  if  the  prophet  had  visited  the  Nile,  he 
would  have  enteated  heaven  to  fix  the  abodes  of  the 
faithful,  throughout  eternity,  by  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  river,  that  they  might  drink  of  its  stream  con- 
tinually.    This  rapture  in  a  Mussulman  appears  to 
me  no  more  extraordinary  than  the  Divine  worship 
which  heathen  Egjrpt  paid  to  the  Nile.    Many  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  declare  their  conviction,  wiU 
feel  in  their  hearts  the  justification  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Pagan,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Mussulman, 
wheu,  in  after  times,  their  memories  are  visited  by 
longings  to  enjoy  the  water  of  the  Nile.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  water,  and  the  sensations  felt  in  drinking  it,  I 
have  not  observed  that  those  who  have  spoken  of  it 
have  even  attempted  to  give  an  idea.    You  sain  no 
approach  to  a  distant  notion  of  it  by  being  told,  as  one 
writer  tells  us,  that  the  Nile  is  ''the  champagne  of 
rivers."    Those,  however,  who  have  spoken  most  en- 
thusiastically of  its  deliciousness  are,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  those  who  have  spoken  most  sober  truth.    After 
a  month's  continual  use  of  it,  I  can  regret,  but  cannot 
wonder,  that  the  blinded  heathen,  who  saw  that  this 
marvellous  river,  filling  the  land  with  plenty,  pro- 
duced his  food  and  furnished  him  with  a  drink  sur- 
passing all  other  fluids  in  its  exquisite  savour,  wor- 
shipped it  and  paid  offerings  to  it  as  a  god.    I  can 
still  less  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  £§ypt  at  this 
day  regard  this  water  as  a  universal  medicine.    You 
see  the  mother  fill  her  palm  out  of  the  muddiest  pool 
flowing  from  the  blessed  stream,  and  give  it  to  her 
child  to  drink.    The  cleanliest  Arab  will  present  you 
with  a  cup  of  the  unfiltered  fluid.    I  am  oonvinced, 
though  no  believer  in  a  catholicon,  that  the  water  of 
the  Nile  must  be  a  cure  for  many  human  sufferings, 
were  it  only  that  it  is  a  cup  which  *^  bathes  the  droop- 
ing spirits  in  delight."    I  can  well  believe  Moore, 
when,  repeating  from  De  Pauw,  he  speaks  of  *^  that 
aacred  river,  for  a  draught  of  whose  sweet  flood  the 
royal  daughters  of  the  rtolemies,  have  often  been 
known  to  sigh  in  the  midst  of  their  splendour;'*  and 
I  can  sympathize  with  those  who,  after  residiu'^  in 
many  lands,  have  at  last  finally  fixed  their  home  by 
the  side  of  this  voluptuous  river.    The  waters  of  the 
^E^t,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  all  soft.    About  the 
analysts  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  I  have  no  curiosity, 
and  I  would  not  be  pleased  to  receive  information. 


StrtH. 

FonSTB  MoxTH.  1857. 
29th.  At  Upper  Orore  L^ne,  Camherwell.  London,  RAonsL, 

wife  of  Biohard  J^a?  rett,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Walter. 

FirTH  Month,  1857. 
14th.  At  Cirencester,  Augusta  M\rt,  wife  of  John  Drown,  a 

son;  who  was  named  John  Edwin. 
31st.  At  Reigate,  Priscilla,  wife  of  William  Hack  Deane,  a 

son ;  who  was  named  Frederic  William. 

Sixth  Mo?ctr.  1857. 
Ist.  At  Ashford,  Kent,  IlAifXAn  Maria,  wife  of  Henry  Iload- 

Icj,  a  son :  who  was  named  John  Henry. 
16th.  At  A«thbourne.  Clonmel,  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Daris, 

a  son ;  who  wm  named  Percr. 
18th.  At  tfD,  High  Street,  Paisley.  Jsmdca,  wife  of  James 

Henderson,  ironmonffer,  a  dausfhter. 
10th.  At  No.  7,  High  Street,  Stoke- No  Winston,  Carolixs, 

wife  of  Benjamin  Dawes,  a  son;  who  was  named  Elijah 

Scale. 
Emilt,  wife  of  Rohert  Parkinson,  chemist,  Bradford,  York- 

•hiro,  a  daughter. 

fRarriatff. 

FouRTB  Moirrn,  1857* 
S3d.  At  Leeds,  Thomas   Walkrr,  flax-spinner,  to  Ltoia, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Broadbead. 

BlXTU  MOITTB,  1857* 

10th.  At  Milford.  Pembrokeshire,  Hsjtrt  William  Rumiwav. 

of  Bristol,  to  Elizaokth  A!vi«k,  seoond  daughter  of  Oayer 

Starbuck.  of  the  former  place. 
11th.  At  Rallintore,  Joskpr  Walpols,  of  Ashbrooke,  Qneen's 

CO.,  to  Elizabbtii,  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Waring, 

Ballinelay.  oo.  Wexford. 
18th.  At  Tottenham.  Edward  Hoopbr  Mat,  son  of  Edward 

and  Caroline  May,  to  Sophib  Pbtimxtxr,  all  of  Totten- 
ham. 
24th.  At  Bath,  Alprbd  Sturob  Clark,  son  of  Cyrus  Clark, 

of  Street,  to  Sarab  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop 

Gregory,  of  Weston-snper-Mare. 

Third  Month,  1857. 
6th.  At   Skipton-in- Craven,  Jambs  Mattock,  corn-miller^ 
aged  65. 

FlPTB  MONTB,  1857. 
Slst.  At  Sunderland,  drownel  while  bathing  in  the  sea, 
Edward,  only  son  of  John  Peacock,  oorn-miller,  of  that 
place.  Also,  Josrpb  AiiOBRSOir  .Mason,  of  the  same  place, 
son  of  the  lace  Oeorgo  Mason,  corn-miller,  of  Leeds;  both 
about  16  year:*  of  age. 

These  dear  youths,  who  were  intimate  companions,  were 
taken  off  their  feet,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  strong  back  cur^ 
rent,  and  carried  out  to  sea,  before  any  assistance  could  be 
rendered  them.  They  were  both  interred  in  the  same 
grmve. 

Sixth  Month.  IS**?. 
Ist.  At  27.  Bedford  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  Mart  Brook, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Brouk,ot'  Shcpley,  near  Highflalts, 
in  her  8Sd  year. 
5th.  At  Orchard  Hou«e,  Hawick,  aged  four  weeks,  Emilt 
Richardson,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Rebecca  Wilson. 
13th.  In  her  45th  year,  at  15,  Coldbath  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
London,  where  she  had  gone  for  medical  treatment,  Eli- 
sab  TH,  wife  of  Joseph  Ran^on,  of  Middlesbro'-on-Tees. 

The  circumstances  connectetl  with  the  somewhat  sud- 
den decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  afford  a  practical  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  folhtwing  the  example  of  Him 
who  said,  '*  Work  while  it  is  day.'^  She  was  on  the  eve 
of  returning  home  to  her  family,  and  had  retired  for  the 
night,  when  her  attend  int  observed  an  unusual  change  In 
her  appeaninoa;  and  boini;:  apprehensire  that  her  earthly 
pil|frimage  was  dniwing  to  a  close,  asked  if  she  had  any- 
thing to  say— >a ny  message  to  tlie  partner  of  her  heart.  She 
desired  that  her  husbaml  niighe  be  told  to  bring  up  her 
little  ones  in  the  path  that  she  had  led  them  in,  and  to 
prepare  and  fullow  her.  and  then  quietly  parsed  away  from 
works  to  rewards. 

From  the  nature  of  her  diitease,  her  bodily  sufferings 

were  exceedingly  distroitsing  and  painful,  yet  borne  witn 

patience  and  meek  reliauoe  upon  Him  whom  she  had 

proTcd,  in  many  a  sorrowtul  hour,  to  be  her  crcr  ready 

•  Comforter.  Protector,  and  Guide. 

To  her  beloved  partner  in  life  she  was  a  helpmate  in- 
deed. She  w;itched  over  the  lambs  committed  to  their  care 
and  keeping  with  tenderness  and  loro ;  and  in  the  position 
of  wile  and  mother,  the  reciprocity  of  lore  which  existed 
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in  her  household  rendered  her  example  peeuliarly  influen- 
tUl  for  good. 

A  FVietid  bj  oomr^neement,  ebe  wm  warmly  atUohod  to 
the  prineiples  of  evr  Homty.  Ilrr  meek  anra  bomble  Mh 
poftment  w««  instmetWe  to  those  Around  tier  in  her  life- 
time, beinii;  made  deeply  oeneible  m  to  the  neeesidty  of  a 
prppamtion  fer  that  ao^pmn  period,  wtien  the  sumiwme 
shall  go  forth—**  Btoward,  rive  aoeoant  of  thy  steward* 
drip,  nir  then  mnyoMt  lie  no  foiiger  Rtewnrd." 

ller  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'*  Burial  Gramd, 
at  Middlesbro',  on  the  ITlh  ult. 
I4th.  Kear  Tork,  danAit  N aikbt,  aged  78* 

28d.  Ac  Skipcon-in-^ntven,  Torkshire.a^ed  74»yAnT, 
of  the  lat«  William  Benson,  of  UlTeratone,  oora-miUer. 


TO  G0RRESP0in)EKT8. 

•  8.D.;  J.AIT.;  J.C:  11  E.G.;  O.L.N.:  T.M.;  H.S.:T».S.: 
W.  A  P.:  ILW.;  J.R.;  W.M.C.;  J  W.;  J.IT.;  J.M  M.;  W.  W  ; 
J.D.T.;  A.D.;  E.M.;  E.M.D  ;  W.R.;  J.W.B.;  tf.D.;  T.M  ; 
0»8.;  F.W.;  H.W.C:  8.W.;  LW,;  A.B.:  W.R.;  W.H.D.; 
R.B.;  B.n.;  W.N.;  H.W.:  Il.n.;  WW.;  W.D.;  J.M.M.; 
J.B.;  E.O.D.;  G.B.;  B.8.;  md  4.M»,  ate  reeeived. 

Alsei,  MeoKdr  df  John  Sharp ;  Presten  OoUecUon  of 
Ilyroneand  Poetry,  MMemd^dltioa;  Diary,  Ao.,  ef  ioaaUian 
Barnyeat ;  How  are  flier oaei»rt  Snppliee  of  Cotton  to  be  Ob- 
tained f  Jk%.  Grent  Social  (^uoKtion  of  the  Sny— Javeniie 
Grim^%suaiise  and  Remedies;  'ihe  Priaeiplea  of  Moral 
Insanity,  by  John  Eitcliine-;  The  South  Eastern  OaaHte 
cf  the  6th«  and  Leenis  Jderoiinr  of  the  9ih  of  5di  JIobOh 
and  Seottish  P«es»  of  lOih  ult. 

J.G. — Before  inserting  his  notice^  ilnwdd  be  deiiiiMffwe 
fbsvld  sou  the  Essafs. 

Our  Slnekpoit  ewraftpondeiK  may  retain  tlia  namtieff  he 
refbrs  to. 

BeneTolm. — Remlttaww  safb  to  hand,  and  its  appttpatiefit 
will  be  seen  to.     .  *  . ,        ^ 

A  Member. — We  noto  his  snggestion  as  to  iflvilig  nanes, 
but  deem  our  practice  hitherto  tlM  least  objectionable. 

J.  C  n. — He  may  obtain  full  information  about  the  As* 
Booiation  referred  to,  by  Npfityini;  to  Gomelius  Hanbtti7, 
Plough  CtFttrt,  Lombard  Stteet^  Londou. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS  127  OSNfiRdL. 


"  BCMlt  OV  CSBAROSS. 

Four  Lines  and  under ^ 6d,  a  Ltme. 

Mcu^  Li^ne  theree^ier ,...  9d, 

In  ccuea  of  repetitifmy  unaltered^  FOUR  immUmmy  if 
ordend  ai  oneey  wQl  he  ofrni^ged  ae  TEREK 

PcufffMnit  expected  on  pMicationtf  emoept  whrn^  for 
mutttgl  convenience^  a  running  aeoownX  hecomee  nece^- 
eaiif. 

Remitttmoee  ma^  be  mtuh  in  Poetape  Skfrnpe,  or 
Poe^ffiee  Order,  either  for  AdvertieemenU,  or  the 
Annual  Subeoriptionfor  the  Paper, 


To  CoKT&IBTTtOBS. — ^Ko  communication  of  any  kind  is  ever 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  oonftdentially, 
with  t3ie  name  and  address  ctf  the  author. 

To  AonrT8.--Our  friends  who  kindly  senre  us  in  tUs  ca- 
pacity, ars  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  Notices  of 
Birtiis,  Maniages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Movements 
of  Hiuistering  Friends,  require,  in  order  to  insure  insertion, 
to  b»iti  our  hsnds  TWO  days  bspou  the  and  of  eaeh  me«th. 


SD^fVtfttflttflltVe 


'OT ANTED,  in  a  General  Btisiness,  cliiefljr 

*  ^      Tronmmiffery  and  Oroeai^,  a  Straus  AeCiTe  ToathL 
aaan  ^PPRRlfTICR. 
Apply  to  E.  Diz,  Haverfain,  Ballblk. 

WANTED,  an  Ezpertenced  ASSISTANT 
ia  the  Gon^ectionary  Businasi,  trtako  tba  Maaaga* 
m^ntofthe  Rakehrniie. 
Apply  t6  W.  SiMPsov,  Coiilb0tfoner.  Kandftl. 

\^ ANTED,  in  a  Small  Wholewle  Bnniness 

^  ^      in  Manchester,  a  Tonne  Man,  who  ean  be  well  re- 


oMMMnded,  a«  BOOK-KBRPBR 

Addrewa.  stfetinf  aiTB,  wfctienee^  8te^  8.  W., 
OaofliOB  Hcmasoir,  Nuwiariiet  Cfaafli^t% 


of 


M  ik'-n 


OB  iCOSM. 


W 


Elder  Oirls.  She  has  a  Bittinir-Room  and  Bed- Room  to 
herself,  suhipot  to  the  Gare  therein  of  Oirls  'who  may  be 
aatHftly  UaweH«    She  takes  her  nwats  Ui  the  hitelwii. 

For  particohia  a«  ta  VKsgM^.Ai.,  «9piy  to  «ha  lliii  aars 
■anvav. 

--—  ^  _m  _—^-         •  —  ■ ' -^^ — — — ■ " — ' —    •    — 

HSWTOWN  SCBOOl  FOIL  SOSHt 

WATIRPOBO,  riHHJUni; 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  TEACHES 
for  the  Third  Glass.  A  hut  of  ^xhA  aaqahweuti, 
iHio  haa  lately  left  wcheel,  woaM  be  eoneidored  aatefcla.  Aa 
aideqoata  salatiy  will  be  gfiven. 

Affpl*  to  ioMATVaa  i*iii»  DaUiat  ^ir  BaatMHir  <3sn)Ub 
GlonnaL 


WANTED,  by  a  Totrog  Man,  a  SitaaAiim  li 
ASi^TAVr  in  the  IVm^Orooary  BMaeaa. 
Addvesa,  ^.  O.,  care  of  the  BditetUL 


WANTED,   in  tTw    Drapwrj  wmA   Clothinf 
Busifiess,  an  ASSlBrAKT,  ta  nctand  dtM/  to  Ito 
iattor  B^aeh** 

Apply  to  lU  W.  A  T.  W.  MAima,  Dorkaaif; 


WANTED,  a  jFoung  Friend,  between  1 4 and 
18  years  of  afo.  as  aft  APPRB5T10E  to  Iha  Cea- 
feetionary  Busiaeen. 
Adiiresa,  D.  D.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


WANTED  shortlj,  a  Steadr  and  Gonfidendal 
ASSISTANT  in  the  Tea  Trade,  one  who  t«  willhif 
tomAke  a  permanent  engagement,  if  found  aoixafale,  woaM 
be  preferred. 

ApplicAtinnt.  with  references  snd  salary  stated,  will  be 
foi*warded  to  the  Advertiser,  by  W.  A  R.  SHaaiL,  Oaltowgate, 
OhM^aw. 

WANTEO,  at  the  North  of  England  Asrn- 
cultural  Rchool,  Great  Ay  ton,  near  ^okesl^y.  Y^rk- 
!«htre,  a  respeetiible,  middh^aiEed  'Woman  Friend,  as  ttOCSfi- 
KEEPER.  Thf*  g4«neral  care  of  the  family,  ia  all  the 
dt^meMtic  arraaffements.  iiicludinflf  a  raxternal  interest  in  the 
Ghildren,  cKpecinlly  the  G  rl>  when  employed  in  heuse-work, 
are  (ho  leading  diitios  oi  the  Hicuatinn 

The  various  stores  of  the  houi«ehol  I,  and  their  appnepria- 
tion,  will  be  under  her  care,  toirettier  with  the  oliichiiif  of 
72  children.  Ability  to  ki'ep  the  aoeounta  ooanootad  ih<^ 
witii  is  indlMpeii sable,  and  some  aoquaiutance  with  dairy- 
wurk  is  con'«i«lere'i  desirnble. 

As  tlie  wife  of  the  Superintendent  resigns  the  sltdRtion,  on 
aecounc  of  her  health,  early  npplieatiott  is  requested,  which 
may  be  addressed  to  KATiiAwntM  IIaCkwoosk,  Uartiagton;  or 
to  the  Saeratary,  laaao  Saam,  Middlesbara*. 


ii 


ANTE'IV  after  ttre  Vacation,  a  OTBATJT 

trOMAK  FRlEin>.  fKom  25  to  30  years  of  afs, 
whoaa  Batfe»wvtii1d  hirliidto  the  ffharsitf  ftf  the  eOrls*  ClofV 
inr,  Aaslecfar  in  Mending  and  ia  tito  41^<iliaRMyp  ef  the 
Lighter  Artidaa,  ia*  which  ahw  would  haw  ta  lanraot  the 


CHIBFLY  DEVOTED  TQ-  THE  mTKRESTS  Off  ms  SOCTBTY  0¥  PRIBinja 


&LA8eOW,  8tk  month  Ist,  1 


Tot^  xy. , 


rBIENDS"  FIEST-DAY  BCHOOL  A88OCIATI05^. 

Thk  Axnoal  Meeting  of  tbia  Aasoctation  Wns  lielil  is 
the  meetiii$;<house,  Adcworth,  ou  Foarth-dof  ereriiag, 
the  let.  of  7th  Uunth.  Thwa  waa  a  umBsrous  mttan- 
donoe  of  matt-  and  women  Fiiends,  and  Mme  of  the 
eUer  echobM  of  Adtwortii  Si^ool  wan  «ie»  ^neent 

JbsBxfi  TaoRp  preridetl,  snd  sfl9er  maklDg  A  fbw 
introductory  obserrodona,  called  upon  the  eecrataiy 
t«  read  the  repert  of  the  committee. 

The  repnrt  etatwi,  that  the  interaat  Mt  bj  ESiaaOa 
generallj  ia  the  nl^a«t  of  FiisiHla/  adioola  appealed 
t9  belncnaiiDg;  that  the  nitmlm- of  Friends  engaged 
as  teaehers,  and'of  soboUts  mnler  tliefr  care,  was  pro- 
babl;  greater  than  at  nay  fonaer  period;  the  numberv 
in  eiich  cwa  bnving  ohoot  douUed  dunng  the  List 
tea  years.  The  recorded  aomber  of  teaohera  in  Engt 
limd  md  InlMid  was  470,  and  of  Mholam  3M5.  The 
report  contehied  on  aecotmt)  of  the  vMts  paid  by 
deputations  from  the  asBOciadoQ,  with  the  view  of 
promoUng  the  eanae  of  Ftratday  schools,  to  FriendH 
at  Bolton,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Nantwich,  Alderley, 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  and  Preston;  and  also  of  a 
series  of  meeting  held  wiUt  Frieod*  in  and  near 
London,  in  ftii1fa«i«uu»  of  tlie  aaoie  object  These 
viaitB  appeared,  in  nearly  every  intance,  to  have  keen 
of  »S«tisfitatat7  aoA  enooonging  ehara^sr,.  and  Home 
neir  Mbook  hitve  beta  comineniged  in  coveqnuiM. 
The  cotnmjttee  iD^ed  the  importance  of  prDi^dlng 
good  school  rooms  in  convenient  situations,  and,  when 
practicable,  near  meetiDg-boaBes.  The  beneficial 
effeda  npon  the  ninda  and  cfaaractois  of  the  taaohers 
pFodnoad  by  tbeicttoanpation  wars  also  alloded  Ur;n 
wdl  ■■  tbftn«ee«l^  for  tfaoM  who  wotdd  eSeettMily 
instmct  otfiers,  to-  be  aemselvM  taught  In  the  aofaool 
ofChrist 

.AAer  a  few  obsarvatiouB  from  Jobkfb  TnoRrand 
John  Fum,  who  both  expressed  their  oDnearrCace 
with  thi  repert^  and  an  iaqair;  ftmn  Wibuax  Ball, 
relative  to  an  adult  class  reeeittly  eatabliahed  in 
Bristol,  to  which  the  seoretary  briefly  replied,— 

Dr.  Taeiua  (of  Baltjmore),  said,  that  he  warmly 
desired  the  Miaoumgement  of  Friende  engaged  ia.  the 
woik  of  Fiiat-day  school  teadkii^  beliaving  that  the 
occupation  would  be  t^naUe  to  Ihenudeet,  even  if 
the  reanltit  were  not  very  apparent    He  esteemed  it 


ft  privilege  to  be,  preient  at  the  making,  and  did  -oA 
donbe  bat  tfa&t  the  Divine  Uesnng  wuolA  n«t  upon 
the  labonra  in  this  fiefd,  qnoting  the  w«rda  of  onr 
Lord,  "Lootc  on  the  fi^%  for  they  are  white  t&tnAj 
to  harvest,"  &c.  Ha  thought  there  was  hardly  any 
oAher  depactment  of  ehriattm  labom  whEdtVaa  mor« 
valtMble,  aaA  leniocied  hie  heaien  of  tfas  pxeuiae  to 
those  who  water  others,  that  they  shaQ  bff  l^emaelveB 
watered. 

Some  conversation  then  enimad  on  the  eontinuaoce 
of  vlsiU'  by  deputationsi  The  secretary  stated,  that 
the  plaocB.  which  bad  been  ao  nHled,.ia  addition  t» 
those  mentiaeed  iir  lb«  repert^  w<ar9  tha  foUowi&g^ 
viiE.,  ffodaersaeid,  Leeds,  Bradfbid,  York,  ftWtoo, 
Sheffield,  ITuIl,  Shields,  Sandei-tand,  Newcastle^ 
Ste«kt«a,  and  Darlington. 

WriTitit  TBiBTiiBrBWAi^thanealled  tbe'attistiMt 
of  the  uevliag  to  tt>e  pnvaiHi^  nagtect  of  pvblie 
worship  by  the  working  popaktbm.  He  brtiwed 
that  about  three-fourths  of  thia  class  habitually  ab- 
sented themselves  from  places  of  worflfaip.  He  feared 
that  tbe  Ctirittiaa  bodtoi  were  ^sdually  lomug  their 
rTfrrT'nfriTriJnmTnnnthir "II thing  liansw  Hatfaoaght 
that  no  church  eoold  be  kept  in  a  hoaithy  ewnHthw, 
without  maintaining  interconrse  wrtfl  file  mosses  of 
the  people  surroundiug  it.  He  winhed  the  attention 
of  our  Society  to  be  more  diieetad  to  thie  subject,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  not  naeMManly  iiwoliv  »xf  d>- 
partors  from  ita  prindpfe*. 

J.  D.  APFLKToir  alhided  to  the  resultlKof  the  TMt 
of  tbe  deputation  to  London,  in  the  establishment  of 
four  new  First-day  schools,  which,  than^  small  at 
pNacB^helu^wdwoDldptoepBn  He  wished  further 
vidts  to  ba  pud  \iy  tiwdepntation. 

Gdwabo  Sifmr  had  been  muob  iBtamteid  by  tbe 
information  contained  in  the  report,  and  inr  the  r^ 
marks  on  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  teachers  them- 
aelvee,  which  he  thought  were  very  slulfuily  unfolded. 
H«  thought  thftt  the  visita  of  depntationB  ou^t  not 
to  be  confined  to  tfaoM  placaB  ft^m  ^AAA  aotaal  hl- 
vitations  were  reoeiverf. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  William  Thiatle- 
thwait^  he  was  not  jwepared  to  believe  that  the  reli- 
gious bodiaa  were  losing  tkeir  inflaenca  over  the 
wiH-king-clMHeB.  Almoat  all  movements  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  poor  had  begun  with  the  middle  daasas, 
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and  Friends  had  pretty  largely  taken  a  sliare  in  them; 
but  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  still  further  ex- 
tending their  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

WiLUAic  Ball  hoped  that  the  deputations  would 
pursue  their  work.  He  idso  alluded  to  William 
Thistlethwaite's  remarks,  as  affording  much  matter 
for  reflective  minds. 

Thomas  Pumfhrxt  wished  the  teachers  to  decide 
for  themselves,  whether  to  pursue  the  visits  or  not ; 
but  he  agreed  with  Edward  Smith,  in  thinking  that 
they  need  not  be  confined  to  those  places  from  which 
invitations  were  received.  He  expressed  hii  pleasure 
at  the  presence  of  so  many  Ackworth  scholars,  and 
the  hope  that  many  of  thran  would  become  Ilrst-day 
school  teachercL  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  r^uired 
some  self-denial;  so  that  those  who  engaged  in  it 
should  sit  down  first  and  count  the  cost.  He  thought 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching  must  have  been 
instructed  bylistenmg  to  the  report. 

!&CHABD  M.  SoUTHALL  wassratified  at  observing 
the  interest  e:diibited  in  the  I%:st-day  school  move- 
ment, and  hoped  it  would  increase.  He  had  been 
particularly  gratified  at  the  encouraging  reports  of 
the  adult  school  at  Birmingham. 

Joseph  Gilpik  inquired  whether  there  were  many 
schools  for  adults,  in  addition  to  those  at  Birmingham. 

The  Seoretast  replied,  that  schools  exclusively  for 
adults  were  not  numerous,  but  that  several  schools 
contained  a  proportion  of  adults,  and  young  persons 
nearly  of  mature  years. 

Joseph  Pbasb  said,  that  whatever  pecuniary  assis- 
tance was  required  by  the  teachers,  would  be  cheer- 
fdlly  afforded  by  IViends.  Although  they  might  be 
able  to  some  extent  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  the 
4eacher%  he  thoughi  tiiey  hardly  oould  do  so  fuUv, 
He  stronffly  urgecfthe  value  and  need  of  female  schools, 
in  which  ne  thought  the  younff  women  of  our  Society 
might  be  most  uMfully  engagra ;  and  dwelt  upon  the 
benefidkl  effect  upon  the  teachers  themselves.  As 
an  encouragement  to  teachers,  he  adverted  to  the  in- 
stance of  a  former  scholar  in  the  Newcastle  school, 
who  had  emigrated  to  Denmark,  and  who  had  ex- 
pressed great  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

Thomas  Satterthwaite  said,  that  the  visit  of  the 
deputation  had  been  very  beneficial  at  Bolton,  and 
encouraged  a  prosecution  of  the  work. 

James  Backhouse  also  thought  the  result  of  the 
visits  to  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuance 
of  them. 

The. question  of  holding  a  conference  of  teachers 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  was  then  discussed 

Edward  Smith  thought^  that  if  the  holding  a  con- 
ference would  interfere  with  the  proper  attention  to 
visits  by  deputations,  it  ought  to  be  deferred  for  a 
time,  as  the  same  Friends  would  probably  have  to 
take  part  in  both. 

John  Newbt  thought,  that  the  increase  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  tiie  number  of  teachers,  was  a 
reason  for  holdins  another  conference. 

Charles  L.  &aithwaite  had  been  a  Firsi^iay 
school  teacher  for  twenty-three  years,  and  desired  the 
encouragement  of  all  engaged  in  the  work.  H^^al*' 
luded  to  the  vital  importance  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  and 
to  faith  in  the  eS&oacj  of  prayer,  narrating  an  insta«oe, 
in  which  the  prayers  of  a  teadier  on  iMhalf  of  her 
scholars  appeared  to  have  been  remarkably  answered. 
He  hoped  the  deputations  would  continue  their 
labours. 

Joseph  Barrett  observed,  that  all  who  begin  to 
teach  must  feel  that  they  have  themselves  much  to 
learn ;  and  that  teachers  must  not  be  discouraged,  if 
the  results  of  their  labours  do  not  immediately  appear. 

Joseph  Bowittrbe  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 


port Whilst  admitting  the  value  of  the  visits  paid 
by  the  deputations,  he  thought  that  the  teachers  of 
the  various  schools  ought  not  to  be  d^^endent  upon 
such  aid,  but  to  rely  mainly  on  their  own  resources. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  importance  of  a  constant  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  skill  in  teaching,  as  being 
necessary  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  growing  wearv 
in  his  work ;  comparing  the  expanding  views  whicn 
this  progress  in  skill  and  knowledge  would  give  him 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  engagement,  to  the 
widening  prospect  which  we  gain  in  ascending  a 
mountam,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  constant  incitement 
to  pursue  the  ascent. 

He  also  felt  it  to  be  needful,  that  teachers  should 
not  easily  be  offended  by  the  waywardness  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  If  we  looked  into  the 
deformities  of  our  own  hearts,  we  should  not  be  un- 
willing to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  others. 

Joseph  Covbntrt  had  listened  to  the  report  with 
much  satisfaction.  He  alluded  to  the  importance  of 
visiting  scholars  at  their  own  hotaies,  as  he  regarded 
the  work  in  school  as  only  a  part  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

Isaac  Browk  was  much  interested  in  itet-day 
schools,  although  he  had  not  taken  much  part  in  the 
work  himself.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  small 
efforts  in  country  plaoe»,  and  thought  that  a  too  ex- 
clusive attention  had  been  devoted  to  large  towns. 

John  Hall  Thorp  said,  that  more  attention  was 
required  to  the  construction  of  good  school-4t)omfl, 
with  convenient  class-rooms  attadied.  He  thought 
that  the  school-rooms  should  be  near  meeting-houaea. 

Hemrt  Wilson  confirmed  these  remarks. 

J.  F.  Clapham  wished  the  committee  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  construction  of  school-rooms. 

John  PRiEGmiAK  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued economy,  and  trusted  that  th  e  associatioii 
would  not  engage  in  anything  connected  with  boild- 
ings. 

^The  names  of  the  committee  for  the  ensoing  year, 
havinff  been  proposed  by  Thomas  SATrERTHWAJTB,and 
seconded  by  John  Ford,  the  meeting  separated 


FANATICISM. 

A  DZALOeVI. 

ibr  Thb  Bbitisb  Fbibhd. 
(  OiMUimiedfrom  page  179.) 

A.  We  were  talking,  if  you  remember,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  ancestors  m  relisrious  profession,  add  of 
the  acts  of  fanaticism  and  wudness  of  which  some  of 
them  were  guilty.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would 
clear  up  one  or  two  points  on  whidi  I  am  at  present 
rather  m  the  dark. 

B,  Ah,  yes;  I  remember.  It  was  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  early  Friends  now  ana  then  perform- 
ing somewhat  singular  acts,  such  as  entering  places  of 
worship  and  preaching  there,  publicly  warning  ma- 
gistrates and  others  in  authontv,  preaching  in  the 
streets  and  h^hways,  &&,  &c.  WeU,  how  dost  thou 
think  I  can  aid  thee  ? 

A.  Why,  you  seemed  to  think  that  your  lUends 
had,  somehow,  a  right  to  preach  in  the  churches ;  as 
much  so  as  the  re^ularlv  appointed  minister.  Now, 
my  idea  is  that  this  is  altogether  a  fallacy. 

B.  That  is  to  sav,  I  suppose,  that  if  I,  or  any  of 
the  Friends  in  this  day,  should  come  during  the  ser- 
vice to  thy  place  of  worship,  and,  after  it  was  con- 
cluded, should  beein  to  address  the  congregation,  I, 
or  my  friend,  as  uie  case  might  be,  womd  oe  doing 
that  which  we  had  dearlv  no  right  to  do  7 

A.  Exactly  so.  I  will  tell  yon  how  the  thing 
occurred  to  me.    I  once  heard  a  conversation  between 
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a  rather  eooentric  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman,  and 
one  of  your  people,  which  turned  npon  the  snbject  of 
worship.  It  seems  my  friend  was  pretty  fully  ac- 
quainted with  your  practice  in  this  fmrticular,  which 
appeared  to  him  rather  absunl.  ^  If  I  were  attending 
one  of  your  meetings/*  said  he,  ''  instead  of  sitting 
there  doing  nothing,  I  should  be  for  standing  up, 
^ving  out  a  hymn,  and  pitching  the  tune  for  the  con- 
gregation." Now,  would  he  not  be  justified,  extraor- 
dinary though  his  conduct  might  appear,  just  as  much 
as  were  Geoi^e  Fox  and  his  co-relifftonists  ? 

B,  Well,  no.  I  think  not  The  parallel  certainly  seems 
a  fliir  one,  yet  in  reality  it  is  the  reverse.  Thou  art  as- 
suming that  the  circumstance  of  the  meeting  together 
of  Frieuds  for  *Di vine  worship  is  an  exact  counterpart 
to  the  meetings  which  Frienos  formerly  preached  in, 
and  that  thy  singing  Friend  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  exhorting  Quaker.  That  assumption  is  inad- 
missible. In  point  of  fact,  the  mere  surface  objection 
of  impropriety,  which  is  so  keenly  fe\t  now,  did  not 
then  exist.  The  simple  circumstance  of  any  one  ad- 
dressing a  congregation  now,  other  than  the  usual 
minister,  is  held  to  be  an  intrusion  and  a  disturbance, 
and  is  therefore  highly  resented.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  case  was  very  different.  The  right 
which  thou  so  summarily  denies  to  Friends  was  so 
far  from  being  an  unrecognized  one  bv  their  contem- 
poraries, that  ministers  very  frequently  invited  godly 
members  of  their  flocks  to  conduct  a  part  of  the  ser- 
vices, or  to  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  time  was 
one  of  great  religious  excitement,  and  the  fact  of  an 
individtial  having  a  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people 
certainly  was  not  very  unusual,  and  as  certainly  was 
not  the  same  offence  it  would  be  considered  now. 

A.  Then  you  think  Friends  had  a  right,  regarded 
as  an  abstract  question  of  rights  ? 

B.  History  affords  us  much  evidence  that  the 
general  sentiment  was  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and, 
therefore,  without  inquiring  very  nicely  as  to  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word,  I  should  say  that,  by  the 
sanction  of  custom  they  had  a  right. 

A.  Well,  it  seems  very  plausible.  It  just  strikes 
me,  however,  that  if  this  right  was  so  clear,  and  was 
so  universally  recognised,  how  was  it  that  the  poor 
Quakers  were  so  frequently  sent  to  prison  for  its  ex- 
ercise ? 

B.  ^'The  poor  Quakers**  were  indeed  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  prisons,  and  their  rights 
were  seldom  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  plea- 
sure of  their  persecutors.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sufferings  they  endured  were  at- 
tributable to  this  practice.  The  accounts  left  us  of 
the  judicial  proceeaings  adopted  by  their  adversaries 
seldom  make  the  offence  of  Friends  to  consist  in  the 
act  of  preaching ;  but  that  what  they  preached  was 
offensive  or  blasphemous.  And  it  is  notorious  that 
there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  Friends  were 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested,  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
proval of  both  priest  and  people. 

A.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  severe  treat- 
ment which,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  they  were 
subjected  ? 

B,  To  the  simple  and  very  obvious  circumstance, 
th<it  their  communications  were  not  aCTceable  to  the 
auditors.  I  can  very  readHy  understandhow  a  worldly- 
minded  or  hypocritical  priest  should  feel  rather  uneasy 
under  the  plain  speaking  of  these  men  in  earnest ;  and 
it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  resent- 
ment of  such  a  man  would  be  shown  in  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  words.  Receiving  the 
impulse  from  their  pastor,  or  deriving  it  from  their 
own  quickened  sensibilities,  the  congregation  made  it 
a  mere  personal  quarrel,  and,  for  the  hard  words  of 
the  Friends,  they  returned  them  hard  blows.    Bear- 


ing in  mind  the  fact  that,  under  all  these  beatings, 
bruisin|;s,  stonings,  &&,  ^the  poor  Quakers'*  never 
flinched,  never  returned  an  angry  menace  or  a  single 
blow,  and  I  think  there  is  something  rather  praise- 
worthy about  them,  and,  at  any  rate,  a  courage  of  en- 
durance which  even  thou  canst  not  altogether  despise. 

A,  No — I  do  not,  I  aasure  you.  At  uie  same  time, 
though  it  seems  so  clear  to  you,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  to  other  people,  and  I  confess  it  is  not  so  to  me. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  their  publicly  reproving  ministers, 
as  also  in  that  other,  of  warning  or  aenouncing  magis- 
trates and  judges,  I  suppose  you  would  justify  them 
on  the  ground  of  their  oelieving  it  to  faie  their  duty 
so  to  do.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

B,  Their  religious  duty.    Yee^  I  believe  I  should. 

A,  Yes,  their  religious  duty.  And  of  course  you 
would  consider  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  so  testi- 
fied against  as  of  little  or  no  account  in  your  estima- 
tion of  the  propriety  or  rectitude  of  the  transaction  ? 

B,  The  feelings  of  the  individuals,  oertjunly,  could 
not  affect  the  sense  of  duty  which  the  Friends  had 
previously.  Assuming  that  this  sense  really  existed, 
the  act  would  be  right  without  reference  to  any  after 
feedings. 

^  A.  Just  so — that  was  my  idea.  Well,  now,  refer- 
ring again  to  the  eccentric  speech  of  my  clerical  friend. 
My  fi'iend  fully  believes  that  in  your  religious  meet- 
ings, you  act  a  foolish  part  in  sitting  so  long  a  time 
in  silence.  He  thinks  that  the  time  is  just  so  much 
wasted,  and  that  by  the  devout  exercises  of  singing, 
prayer,  or  preaching,  it  might  be  much  better  em- 
ployed. Now,  supposing  without  his  breaking  in 
upon  your  solemnities  with  the  solenm  chant  of  the 
Old  Hundredth,  or  the  strain  of  the  Doxology,  he 
stood  up,  and -deliberated  selecting  a  text  ^  Script 
ture,  began  a  sermon.  Supposing  that  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  explain  what  he  regarded  as  your 
doctrinal  errors  on  the  subject  of  worship,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  general  exhortation  to  you  to  return  to 
the  safe  inciosure  of  the  national  church.  I  say,  on 
this  supposition,  could  you  fairly  condemn  him  ?  You 
might  not  like  his  interference — your  feelings  might 
be  hurt  by  the  tenor  of  his  observations,  but  could 
you,  on  your  own  terms,  fairly  take  exception  to  his 
conduct?  Nay,  would  you  not  rather  be  compelled 
to  justify  Atm,  precisely  as  you  have  justified  your 
ancestors  ?    (A  pause.) 

A,  Mind  I  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
ordinary  life.  I  assume  that  my  friend  is  not  offen- 
sively personal — that  he  docs  nothing  extravagant  or 
ludicrous — and  that  he  does  not  interrupt  any  recog- 
nized minister.  In  short,  that  what  he  does  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  what  he  regards  as  his  religious 
duty.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  see-that  you  ought  to 
object  to  him. 

B.  Well,  I  must  confess  thou  hast  drawn  up 
thy  case  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  ai^l  that  it  is  as 
strong,  perhaps,  as  it  could  well  have  been  made. 
Still  I  do  not  regard  it  as  quite  impregnable.  I  think 
I  see  a  distinction ;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  a  dia- 
tinotidn  with  a  difference — which  will  enable  me  to 
r^jeet  6r  to  silence  th^  friend  without  necessarily  con- 
denmii^g  those  whom,  though  lining  in  early  times,  I 
regard  as  mine.  Of  course  the  difficulty  in  thy  own 
mind  has  no  existence.  Thou  wouldst  condemn  such 
a  procedure  in  toto. 

A,  Yes,  I  should.  The  difficulty  is  one  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  naturally  presents  itself,  on  the  terms 
upon  which  you  defend  the  peculiar  acts  of  your  fore* 
fathers.  I  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  reason  in 
the  one  case,  any  more  than  I  do  in  the  other.  You 
do.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  know  how  you  will 
hold  to  the  one,  and  let  go  the  other. 
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B.  SuppoM  m  defer  our  fiirther  oonTenatidn  to 
snotiier  period.  I  ehaU  be  very  glad  to  try  and  ex- 
plain the  mstter  a  little  farther,  bnt  at  present  it  is 
somewhat  inoonTenient. 

ii.  O,  by  all  means!  But  I  shall  not  forget  the 
mibjeot,  mark  yon. 

B.    Nor  I  either.    IVirewelL 


EXTRACTS  FROM  HARTLErS  IBERMONS. 

"  If  any  man  will  oome  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  m  his  cross,  and  follow  mt."  These 
words  oontain  tne  indispensable  condition  of  onr  dis- 
cipleship  in  every  age  of  the  church,  whilst  it  con- 
tinnei  in  a  militant  state,  fiit  down  then,  professors, 
and  oomit  the  ooet  of  beinfi^  a  Christtan ;  io/r  you  must 
not  think  of  sacrificing  to  the  Lord  yoor  Gh>d  df  that 
which  coats  yon  nothing,  and  perhaps  this  will  cost 
you  more  than  you  are  willing  to  ])ay :  as,  first,  it  will 
cost  you  tihe  love  of  the  world,  for,  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Farther  is  not  in  him;  secondly, 
it  will  cost  you  the  world's  love  for  you— "If  ye 
wen  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own,  bnt 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  choaen 
you  out  of  tiie  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth 
yon.* 

Thus  we  find  that  it  will  cost  much  to  be  a  Ohris- 
tian;  and  that  if  we  mean  to  purchase  this  goodly 
pearl  of  gospel  salvatioD,  we  mast  keep  back  no  port 
of  the  price,  bnt  sell  all  that  we  have  to  give  in  ex- 
-change  for  it.  But  how  hard  is  this  doctrine !  how 
few  can  bear  it!  what  [headings  of  nature,  what  tor- 
turing of  the  Seriptuies,  "v^at  ingenious  pretenses, 
what  learned  evasions  in  &vour  of  the  sin  that  most 
«isily  besets  us,  and  to  reconcile  duty  with  inclina- 
tion! 

By  ^e  King's  Daughter,  is  meant  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  any  one 
partienlar  outward  church,  according  to  the  narrow 
and  confined  notions  of  some  conceming  that  word, 
bnt  the  whole  collective  body  of  holy  souk,  under 
whatever  dispensation  they  have  lived,  or  however 
dispersed  over  the  fiuse  of  the  whole  earth ;  of  this 
multitude  gal^red  out  of  all  nations  and  lan^ages, 
which  no  man  can  number,  is  composed  that  diuroh, 
which  Christ  so  loved  that  he  "gave  himself  for  it, 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  wash- 
ing of  water  by  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  it 
to  himself  Sr  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  sueh  thing,  but  that  it  snonld  be 
holy  and  without  blemish." 

The  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  stands  not  only  in 
righteousness  but  in  peace;  and.  accordingly,  we  are 
told,  that  in  those  happy  days  of  the  church,  when 
true  religion  shall  be  established  and  exalted  in  the 
earth,  there  shall  be  no  destroying  in  all  God's  holy 
moimtain :  and  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  b^un 
in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  this  truth  is  already  ex- 
emplified ;  for  there  the  destroying  spirit  is  cast  out, 
ana  all  is  love,  joy,  peace;  for  as  the  King's  Daughter, 
like  the  King^s  Son,  is  meek  and  gentle  to  others,  so 
does  she  enjoy  a  state  of  complacency  and  sersnity 
within ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  have  not  the  peace  of  God 
in  our  hearts,  we  can  hardly  be  at  peace  with  others. 

But,  alas !  how  many  amongst  us  content  them- 
selTes  with  being  children,  both  in  knowledge  and 
grace,  all  their  life  long,  seek  to  know  little  more  of 
their  religion  than  what  they  formerly  learned  in  their 
catechism;  and  if  to  the  repeating  of  their  creed  and 
confession,  and  to  their  joining  in  the  outward  ordi- 
nance, they  add  a  decent  peribrmanee  of  the  other 
parts  of  external  worship,  think  that  they  have  done 
God  good  service;  but  this  is  sticking  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples or  rudimente  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 


not  going  on  onto  petleetion.  Nay,  some  go  fnrthex^ 
and  yet  oome  fu:  short  of  the  mark,  even  such  as  have 
attained  to  much  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  can 
talk  wisely  about  doctrines,  argue  learnedly  firom 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  can  distingnish  betwixt 
covflnant  and  covenant,  and  comment  critically  upon 
the  great  points  of  faith,  grace,  and  instification ;  but 
their  knowledge  is  all  scientifical,  it  is  received 
fwrn  the  letter  only,  and  l^erefore  passes  no  &rther 
tihan  the  head;  their  law  is  outward,  and  not  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  their  testimony  is  out- 
ward, not  the  living  witness  in  themselveo,  and 
therefore  they  are  only  wise  a6ou<,  bat  not  wnto  sal- 
vation ;  for  though  the  natural  man  may  form  jnuch 
ideiri  Imowledge  in  his  mind  from,  the  words  of  Scrq>- 
tore,  yet  ''the  things  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  he  re- 
oeiveth  not,  neither  can  he  know  them,  beoanse  they 
are  spirituidly  disoemed.** 

True  religion,  then,  in  the  power  and  right  know- 
ledge of  it,  lies  deeper  than  ordinsnoes  or  doctonee;  it 
reaches  to  the  inner  parts,  or  xaHier  springs  up  there, 
even  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heait,  where  CSirist 
bruises  the  serpent,  erects  his  throne,  and  conse- 
crates us  temples  of  the  living  God ;  here  the  true 
worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  4^rit  and  ia 
truth. 

You  may  be  as  active  and  indostrions  in  yonx  tem- 
poral affidrs,  as  busy  in  your  shops  or  farms,  or  as 
intent  upon  the  management  and  improvement  ^ 
yonr  estates,  and  more  so,  l^an  the  nest  of  yonr 
neighbours,  tisinff  up  early,  late  taking  rest,  and  eat- 
ing the  bread  ol  carefulness;  yon  may  l^rrva  and 
prosper  in  i^e  world,  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men  both  for  yourselves  and  £Mniliea,  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  liie  with  deeancyand  repmtatioD, 
and  leave  the  rest  of  your  substance  for  yoor  babes; 
and  in  all  these  things  yonr  maxims  and  woridlr 
pradence  will  meet  wiui  applause,  and  posterity  will 
praise  both  your  sayinos  and  doings,  and  will  go  and 
do  likewise ;  bnt  for  all  this  you  may  be  as  sMthfnl, 
in  the  sense  of  the  text^  as  Solomon's  sluggard,  who 
will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  for  it  is  spiritiud 
aloth  that  is  here  spoken  of,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
fatal  kind  of  it,  even  that  by  which  the  soul  is  left  des- 
titute of  all  spiritnal  cultivation  and  nourishment,  un- 
provided witn  every  saving  grace,  and,  consequently, 
void  of  its  trae  interest  in  Christ ;  if  diligence  be 
'wanting  here,  it  is  but  lost  labour  in  every  other  in- 
stance, ^  For  what  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gun  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  T 

Thou  sajFest  that  thou  art  a  Christian,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  it,  frequentest  the  church  and  sacrament; 
thou  profanest  not  the  Lord's-day,  nor  his   holv 
name  on  any  other  day;  thou  art  neitiier  a  drunkard, 
whoremoncer,  nor  extortioner;  thou  art  true  and  jnst 
in  all  tby  dealings,  hast  morning  and  evening  prayers 
in  Ihy  family,  sometimes  readestagood  bode,  and  oc- 
casionally ffivest  somel&ing  to  the  poor ;  bnt  if  this 
be  the  whole  of  thy  i*eligion,  thou  hast  got  to  the  end 
of  thy  line  before  tiiou  mist  half  leamedthe  Christian 
catechism:  thy  religion,  U  man,  is  chiefly  negative; 
or,  if  thou  hast  taken  in  some  of  the  outward  duties, 
thou  hast  left  out  all  the  inward  nraces  of  it.    Be- 
hold !  here  is  not  a  word  of  fiaith,  hope,  and  that 
charity  which  is  the  love  of  God  and  man ;  not  a 
word  of  thy  being  a  sinner,  nor  of  the  way  of  thy  re- 
covery: thou  sayest  thou  dost  so  and  so;  but  dost 
thou  hope  to  be  justified  by  thy  doines?    Know  of  a 
truth,  that  if  thou  settest  up  thyself  for  thy  Sariour, 
Christ  will  profit  thee  nothing.    Hast  thou  not  seen 
that  thou  art  by  nature  a  child  of  wratii,  bom  into 
the  world  under  the  curse  of  sin,  and  that  unless  thou 
be  born  again  thou  canst  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven?    Hast  thou  not  seen  the  pride  and 
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naughtiiiMa  of  thy  heart,  and  its  enmity  to  Qod  ia 

iby  ourene wed  state,  teaching  thee  that  evil  is  iu  thy 

heat  ibctiooe,  and  that  thy  very  duties  stand  ia  need 

of  being  repented  o£  and,  consequently,  that^  beii^  by 

nature  a  wild  olive,  thou  must  be  giafted  into>  Christ, 

the  true  olire^  by  faith,  before  thou  eanst  bring  forth 

good  fruit?    And  hast  thou  not  seen,  and  dost  thou 

not  know,  that  thou  art  beoome  a  fallen  spirit,  and 

must  therefore  be  quiekened  again  to  newness  of  life 

by  the  Holy  Qhoat?    That  all  that  sin  hath  done  in 

thee  mujst  be  undone^  thy  Isdse  confidence  and  soffi- 

ciency  in  thyself  slain,  thy  lusts  mortified^  and  the 

world  crucified  to  thee  and  thou  unto  the  woeld,  that 

so  Christ,  who  is  the  power  of  God,  ma^  be  exalted 

above  every  creature,  and  live,  and  dw^,  and  reion 

ia  thee;  if  thou  hast  not  seen  all  this;  and  if  the  sig^ 

thereof  has  not  led  thee  in  repentance  and  seLf-abase- 

meat  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  thy  only  Saviour,  how^ 

ever  thou  mayest  say,  I  am  ^  rich,  and  increased 

wi^  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothings  vet  thou  art 

in  "very  deed  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind  and 

naked." 

Were  we  accustomed  to  withdraw,  at  times,  after 
the  eacamf^e  of  our  Lord,  firom  every  busy  seene  of 
life  and  all  oommeroe  with  1^  world,  to  feast  our 
souls  with  spiritual  ent^ioLnment,  we  should  assur- 
edly find  the  work  of  €k)d  to  go  on  more  suooessfully 
in  our  hearts,  and  that  sneh  religious  abstractions 
would  prove  hot  only  refireshing  coniiaU  to  our  spirits 
on  our  wearisome  journev  through  thk  vale  of 
misery,  but  also  greatly  helpfiul  in  fitting  us  for  the 
active  duties  of  our  station. 


A  FEW  WORDS  A0OI7T  HATTI. 

BT  V.  W.  OOKSSON. 

ELltti  is  a  country  unfortunately  but  little  known  in 
England ;  and  is  generally  associated  with  sanguinary 
revoluticms,  and  scenes  of  disaffection  and  blooo.  But 
while  a  retrospect  of  Hay tian  history  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  justify  this  idea  of  the  country,  so  fieu:  as  the 
past  is  concerned,  it  by  no  means  fdlo  ws  that  that  idea 
ia  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  affuiu  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that,  under 
the  firm  and  enlightened  rule.of  the  Emperor  Faustin, 
aided  by  men  of  experience  and  wisdom.  Hay  ti  has 
entered  upon  an  era  of  peaceful  prosperity,  daring 
which  she  will  make  equal  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  her  material  resources,  and  the  cultivation  of 
those  moral  qualities  which  eonstitute  the  chief  glory 
and  strength  of  a  nation^ 

Few  Eafflishmen  (as  far  as  our  observation  extends) 
know  much  either  about  the  geographical  positioa  of 
Hayti,  or  the  character  and  condition  of  her  people; 
and  y^  the  communication  between  the  two  countiries 
is  direct  and  frequent,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  large 
and  lucrative  trade  with  each  other,  as  many  English 
merchfintfs  are  able  to  testify.  Hayti  is  second  to  no 
country  in  the  world  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and 
the  excellence  of  her  produce.  Her  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  mahogany  are  world-famed  ;  and  we  be» 
lieve  that,  in  the  matter  of  cotton  particularly,  Hayti 
will  ultimately  be  enabled  to  perform  an  efficient  part 
in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  almost  exclusive  use 
of  slave-grown  cotton  which  is  now  unhappily  imposed 
upon  us. 

But  Hayti  possesses  other  claims  upon  our  attention 
besides  those  which  are  derived  from  the  richness  of 
her  soil  and  the  value  of  her  natural  produets.  In  the 
various  mechanical  arts,  especially  in  those  whidi,  like 
cabinet-making,  require  more  than  ordinary  skill,  the 
Hayttans  greatly  exeeL  The  following  extnaet  from, 
an  artidaiin ''  The  Indnstcial  Arts  of  Ha^rti,"  writtaik 


by  a  young  Haytian,  M..  Dorvriaa  Borvaiy  will  aferd- 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mechanical  progress 
which  that  country  has  already  made: — ^  In  the  plaina 
of  the  Artibonite  were  made  formeriy  some  coarse  cot- 
tonstuffiv  known  by  the  name  of  bcuahitanf  hammock- 
dbtha^  girths  for  saddles,  ropes  for  the  palmrtree,  and 
baskets,  andother  objecto  of  straw.  Embroidery  in  silk, 
cotton  and  gold  thread  of  diffbrent  shades,  and  tiie  makr 
ing  of  artincial  fiowers  and  fmiis  in  wax,  also  occupy 
the  delicate  hands  of  our  young  city  giris.  Tanning, 
although  not  of  the  most  perfect  Kind,  dioemaking, 
hamessmaking,  hatm  airing,  goldami  thing,  and  dock- 
malting,,  all  a&rd  pnodocts  worthy^  n<£c%  and  em- 
ploy many  excdbnt  woi4cmen»  The  tailor*s  art,  prac- 
tise by  Haytian  as  well  as  foreign  workmen,,  follows 
the  European  fiishions.  But  the  bouness  in  which 
the  improvement  is  most  evident  ia  cabinet^naking. 
It  is  to  some  skilful  Qermau  workmea  that  we  owe 
the  formation  of  those  voung  and  intelligei^  Haytian 
operatives,  whose  number  is  increasing  every  year  in 
our  towns,  and  who  make  beautiful  foimiture^  aner  the 
European  manner,  and  in  a  highly  finished  style." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  department  of  mechanics,  agri- 
culture, or  even  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  people  of 
Hayti  have  not  afforded  a  proof  of  thdr  ability  to  keep 
pace  with  Euorpean  dvilization. 

A  Hfl^rtian  mend  of  ours  tells  an  anrasinff  story  of 
a  French  bishop  who  was  appointed  to  a  diocese  in 
Hayti,  and  who  went  out  to  the  country  witii  the 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  labour  among  a  people  as 
barbarous  as  the  ne^ro  tribes  of  Western  Africa. 
What  was  his  astonishment,  on  landing  at  Jaemel,  to 
find  himself  surrovnded  by  all  the  evidences  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  and  welcomed  by  asodety  whose 
good  breeding  and  polished  manoers  rivalled  the  social 
haj>ite  of  Paris  or  London.  But  the  bishop  would 
have  felt  little  surprise  at  what  he  saw  and  heard  if 
he  had  been  previously  aware  of  the  existence,  through- 
out tiie  country,  of  an  admirable  system  of  education. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  so  far  back  as 
1^15,  Eling  Christophe  introduced  the  Lancasterian 
system,  under  the  able  supervision  of  a  nxmiber  of 
enlightened  Eii^Lsh  nuurters,  whom  he  obtained  from 
this  country.  The  country  ia  divided  into  sixty-five 
parishes,  in  each  of  which  a  public  school  is  maintain- 
ed l^  the  State ;  while  iu  FbriHau^Prinoe,  Cape  Hay-* 
tiauy  Aux  Cayes,  and  other  important  places,  ooUegsB, 
sdioois  of  madiciae,  and  othor  sujpenor  educational 
iHstitntioas  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the 
community^  In  the  colleges  the  English  language  is 
taught ;  the  value  of  that  acquirement  being  univer- 
sally appreciated,  espedaliy  by  perspns  engaged  in 
mercantUe  pursuito.  AU  the  tea!diers  are  imtives  of 
the  country,  aud  many  of  them  are  penons  of  remark- 
able abilUy  and  atteinmente.  The}<imperor  manifeste 
a  great  desire  to  promote  the  education  <^  his  people; 
and  no  man  is  moi'e  tiilly  conscious  of  the  importenoe 
of  the  general  diffudon  of  knowle(|ge  as  a  means  of 
iucreasing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  adding  to  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Hence  His  Majesty  exerdses  a  vigilant  guardianship 
over  the  national  sdiools,  and*endeavoars,  from  time 
to  time,  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

Of  the  literature  of  Hayti  we  will,  at  present,  say 
littie,  although  much  might  be  writen  thereupon 
She  can  boast  of  her  historians,  one  of  whom,  Madfiou 
by  name,  has  acquired  some  cdebrity :  she  can  claim 
to  have  given  bu*th  to  novelists  and  dramatic  and 
satirical  Writers  of  no  mean  ability ;  while  her  Jfoni- 
lemr  and  Commsroial  Joumai — copies  of  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  redevB--prove  that  she  does 
not  withhold  encousagemant  foom  journalism. 

No  country  haa  been  mors  grossly  calumniated 
than  Hay ti».  and  never  were  tha  primary  causes  of 
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calumny  more  apparent  The  United  States  of 
America  naturally  regard  her  with  an  unfriendly  eye, 
because  she  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  system 
of  negro  slavenr,  and  a  convincing  evidence  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  equality  of  the  African  race. 
And  while  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  French 
Government  and  people  are  disposed  to  view  Hayti 
with  a  friendly  eye,  yet,  xmfortunately,  some  of  the  pub- 
lic writers  of  Paris  have  sought  to  perpetuate  those 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  former  slaves  of 
France  which  were  excited  by  the  successful  efforts 
thev  made  to  cast  off  her  galling  yoke. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  public'  opinion  in 
America,  we  find  the  pro-slavery  party  making  in- 
sidious attempts  to  obtain  such  a  footing  in  the  hither- 
to ill-governed  and  disominized  republican  State  of 
St.  Domingo,  as  will  ename  them  the  more  effectually 
to  attack  the  independence  of  Hayti,  which  is  bv  fiu- 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  section  of  the  island. 
But  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  General  San- 
tana,  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  who, 
there  is  grave  reason  to  believe,  had  availed  himself 
of  his  elevated  position  to  promote  the  intrigues  of 
American  agents,  has  been  removed  from  office  amid 
general  expressions  of  satisfaction.  His  successor  is 
M.  Buenaventura  Baez,  a  patriotic  statesman,  whom  he 
banished  on  his  elevation  to  power,  and  whose  presi- 
dentship, says  the  Journal  des  DdxxU.  ^  was  inaugura- 
ted by  public  rejoicings."  ''The  people,*'  continues  the 
same  journal,  **  repaired  in  a  booy  to  the  residences  of 
the  Archbishop,  the  ex-President,  General  Beglamota, 
the  consuls  of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  where 
speeches  were  delivered  in  celebration  of  this  propi- 
tious event." 

We  earnestly  wish  that  the  Journal  des  DebaU 
exhibited  as  intelligent  an  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  Hayti  as  it  does  with  that  of  St.  Domingo.  But 
the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  it 
misrepresented  the  condition  of  the  former  country, 
that  the  Baron  Damier,  the  Haytian  minister  at  this 
court,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  administer  a  dignified 
rebuke  to  the  unfair  statements  of  the  French  journal- 
ists. In  his  reply  he  made  tiie  following  pertinent 
remarks: — 

"  I  beg  you  a&d  the  whole  world  to  believe  me  when 
I  declare  that  the  condition  of  Hayti  is  such  as  to 
command  respect  She  is  a  state  ^dulv'  organized, 
and  not  only  progressing,  but  strenuously  and  unre- 
mittingly exerting  herseu  to  attain  the  height  of  civil- 
ization already  liached  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
universe.  Her  government  is  an  enlightened  one. 
Every  unprejudiced  and  candid  foreigner  who  visits 
our  country  is  delighted  to  render  it  justice,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  chief  to  whom  it  has  confided 
its  destinies,  my  august  sovereifi;n,  the  Emperor 
FausUn  I.,  is  fuuy  competent  to  fulfil  his  mission ; 
that  he  has  effected  wonders  for  the  amelioration  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  tbat  he  has  nothing 
naore  at  heart  than  to  satisfy  to  the  utmost  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
black  race.  Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  of 
oar  dignity  as  a  nation,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  dutieii- 
imposed  upon  us,  we  shall,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  and  in  despite  of  our  traducers,  attain  a* 
position  which  will  constitute  the  best  justification, 
not  for  us  Haytians  alone,  but  for  every  man  of  our 
race,  to  whatever  country  he  may  belong.  Such  is 
my  hope." 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  turn  from  the  Journal 
des  DebaU  to  pay  a  tribute  of  justice  to  another  orcan 
of  the  French  |m»8,  Le  Courier  du  Havre,  whidi  has 
done  justice  no  less  to  the  efforts  which  Hayti  is  put- 
tiny  forth  to  raise  herself  to  an  equality  with  other 
civilized  nations,  than  to  the  importance  of  her  geo- 


graphical petition,  and  the  desirability  of  maintafping 
her  independent  existence.  The  following  extract 
from  this  article  cannot  £sul  to  be  interesting  to  our 
readers : — 

''The  two  allied  nations,  especially  France,  ought^  for 
reasons  just  given  by  us,  to  sympathize  with  that  em- 
pire and  its  government^  and  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
servation of  its  political  existence  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  state.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe 
the  great  £ftcility  with  which  European  ideas  are  pene- 
trating into  the  young  and  stlrrinff  society  of  that  is- 
land, whidi  has  been  laughed  at,  because  people  did 
not  understand  the  unheard-of  efforts  made  by  its  in- 
habitants to  constitute  themselves  into  a  state.  Eveiy 
day  a  new  reform  is  goiaa  on:  and  as  the  example  of 
France  is,  to  be  sure,  the  best  to  imitate,  her  constitu- 
tion is  being  introduced  more  and  more  thoroughly 
into  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  our  civil  and  gov- 
ernmental manneraare  becoming  those  of  the  Haytians. 
The  disposition  of  that  people  to  imitate  France  has 
been  laughed  at  Ought  the  coloured  population  of 
that  island  to  extemporize  a  manner  of  living  utterly 
different  from  that  which  is  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  contact  with  civilization?  To  proscribe  imitation 
in  this  case  would  be  the  same  as  to  return  to  barbar- 
ity. The  slanderers  of  Hayti  did  not  understand  that ; 
they  have  been  witty  gratuitously,  and  without  reason ; 
they  did  not  see  that  it  would  have  been  honourable  in 
them  to  encourage  these  generous  efforts,  instead  of 
cruelly  abusing  former  slaves,  the  heroical  pioneers  of 
progress,  who  became  independent  by  their  valour, 
and  were  lell  to  themselves  to  create  a  nationality. 
Tlie  man  who,  better  than  all  his  predecessors,  undel^ 
stood  the  future  of  his  country,  he  who  felt  in  himself 
the  force  and  energy  necessary  to  overwhelm  anarchy, 
and  to  found  a  strong  and  stable  government,  is  the 
Emperor  Faustin  I.  In  spite  of  rebellion  and  treason 
he  tfoes  straight  on  his  way,  without  caring  for  ob- 
stacles, which  he  overthrows  in  order  to  arrive  at  hia 
end — the  consplidation  of  the  groundwork  upon  whidi 
he  is  raising  a  governmental  edifice  which  is  to  assure 
the  destiny  of  his  people." 

We  cannot  but  aeplore  as  a  calamity  the  continued 
disunion  subsisting  oetween  Hayti  and  St  Dominffo. 
The  fact  simply  is,  that  the  island  ought  not  tobe 
ruled  by  two  aistinct  governments.  Imagine  the  feuds, 
the  jealousies,  and  probablv  even  the  wars  which  would 
arise  if  England  were  divided  into  two  separate  prin- 
cipalities, each  maintaining  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  each  pursuing  a  policy  peculiar  to  itself! 
Yet  such  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  m  the  island  of  St 
Domingo  at  the  present  time ;  while  an  additional  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  isolation  of  the  Dominican  Bepub- 
lic from  its  more  important  neighbour  has  enaoled 
foreign  intrigue  to  aim  successive  blows  at  the  inde- 
pendence of  Uie  whole  country.  The  old  adage, "  union 
IS  strength,"  is  a  very  hackneyed  expression,  but,  in 
the  case  of  Hayti,  it  becomes  peculiarly  applicable: 
and,  until  it  is  realized,  we  shall  not  thiiuc  that  necro 
capacity  for  self-government  will  have  had  a  fiur  trial. 
The  union  of  the  two  states  under  one  government 
would  form  a  far  more  effectual  guarantee  of  the  per- 
manent independence  of  the  entire  nation,  and  of  the 
triumphant  aiscomfiture  of  foreign  marplots,  than  any 
engagements  into  which  France  and  England  might 
enter,  or  any  display  of  naval  power  which  they  might 
make  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

FoeUcript, — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we 
learn  that  Santana  had  been  sent  to  Martinique,  as  his 
place  of  exile,  but  the  governor  of  that  colony  refused 
to  permit  him  to  land,  and  he  was,  therefore,  conveyed 
back  to  St  Domingo,  where  he  is  now  confined  in 
prison,  and  may  possibly  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
situation  of  the  country  was  still  very  unsettled,  but 
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happily  a  snsBension  of  hostilities  between  Hayti  and 
St  Domingo  nad  been  agreed  to. 

"WHO  HATH  BEGOTTBK  THE  DROPS  OP  DEW?" 

Job  xiXTiii.  29^ 
For  Thx  Britzaq  Fbisxi>. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  insensible  depo- 
sition of  atmospheric  moistnre  in  dew,  now  becoming 
considerable,  is  full  of  interest.  Hence,  truly,  did  the 
patriarch  Isaac,  in  his  blessing  to  Jacob,  say,  '*  God  give 
thee  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;" 
which,  if  we  receive  not  continually,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  must  fail.  Dew  is  a  moisture  in- 
sensibly deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  moisture  is  precipitated  by  the  cold 
of  the  body  on  which  it  appears,  and  will  be  more  or 
less  abundant,  not  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
that  body,  but  in  proportion  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  air  in  regard  to  moisture.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  formation  of  dew  produces  cold,  but 
like  every  other  precipitation  of  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere, it  must  eventually  produce  heat.  It  is 
never  seen  on  nights  both  clouuy  and  windy,  and  if, 
in  the  course  of  the  nifht^  the  weather,  from  being 
serene,  should  become  dark  and  cloudy,  dew  which 
has  been  deposited  will  disappear.  In  calm  weather, 
if  the  sky  he  partially  covered  with  clouds,  more  dew 
wJU  appear  than  if  it  were  entirely  uncovered.  Dew 
begins  in  the  country  to  appear  on  the  grass  in  places 
shaded  from  the  sun,  during  clear  and  calm  weather, 
soon  after  the  heat  has  declined,  and  continues  to  be 
deposited  through  the  whole  night,  and  for  a  little 
after  sunrise.  The  <]uantity  will  depend  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  appears  to  be  a  curious  fact  that  bodies  a  little 
elevated  in  the  air  often  become  moist  with  dew,  while 
similar  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  remain  dry,  though 
necessarily,  from  their  position,  as  liable  to  be  wetted 
by  whatever  falls  from  the  heavens  as  the  former. 
Metallic  substances,  however,  exposed  to  the  air  in 
an  horizontal  position  remain  dry,  while  everything 
around  them  is  covered  with  dew ;  though  wherever 
the  air  can  freely  penetrate,  under  &vourable  circum- 
stances^ the  dew  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  only, 
but  is  often  found  in  the  interior  of  the  soil,  when 
evaporation  is  taking  place  on  the  surface.  This  may 
be  observed  in  dry  pulverized  earth,  which  will  in- 
crease in  weight  by  moisture  nearly  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  a  dewy  night,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soiL 

The  amount  of  the  dew  deposited  upon  the  earth 
has  been  estimated  by  Dalton  to  be  equal  to  five 
inches  per  annum,  or  about  500  tons  of  water  per 
acre,  even  in  this  country,  and  on  the  continent  it  is 
often  much  more.  There  is  less  dew  usually  formed 
during  the  first  than  the  second  portion  of  the  night. 
The  pulverization  of  the  soil  then  promotes  its  power 
of  aMorbing  water,  and  thereby  increasing  its  fertiliz- 
ing efteds ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion produces  rain,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  nourishes 
again  that  vegetation.  This  has  been  observed  by, 
naturalists,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  destruction 
of  forests,  and  the  growth  of  plants  that  are  all  in 
perfection,  or  are  all  green  and  ripe  at  the  same  period. 

Previous  to  1821,  m  the  department  of  Du  Var  and 
Provence,  IVance  possessed  a  superfluity  of  brooks 
and  springs  of  water,  with  heavy  dews.  In  that  year 
the  olive  trees,  which  formed  almost  forests,  were 
killed  by  frost,  and  were  cut  down  to  the  roots  in  1822 ; 
since  which  time  the  springs  have  dried  up  and  agri- 
culture has  suffered ;  the  dews  being  small  from  the 
want  of  vegetation  of  the  green  leaf.  Again ,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  rains  eighty  years  ago  were  still  abunaant^ 


but  have  almost  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down  all 
the  trees  for  firing,  without  renewing  them  along  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  towards  Libya  and  Arabia;  while 
a  contrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower  Egypt, 
through  iSie  extensive  plantation  of  trees  by  the  Pacha 
about  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  rain  was  formerly 
a  great  rarity ;  it  has,  since  that  period  become  much 
more  common.  Hence,  in  illustrating  the  theory — 
that  vegetation  promotes  rain  and  dew — ^this  ia  also 
observable  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  near  Home,  which 
•were  anciently  fertile,  with  vegetation  and  fruit-trees 
adorning  the  villas  of  the  Romans ;  besides  the  exten- 
sive sacred  woods,  which  were  not  permitted  to  be  , 
destroyed,  where,  at  the  present  day,  is  now  a  pes- 
tilential marsh,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  nearly 
wholly  neglected.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  wars 
and  contentions  to  possess  the  city  of  Rome,  more 
than  1000  years  ago,  and  which  have  since  been 
only  partially  cultivated — ^where  now  a  person  may 
walk  for  days  together  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a 
shrub,  and,  during  the  summer  months,  not  a  blade 
of  ffreen  vegetable  life;  being  covered  with  dry 
withered  grass  without  dew,  ana  is  now  a  pestilential 
waste  on  account  of  the  little  cultivation,  being  with- 
out dew  from  the  want  of  green  vegetable  me  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  where  the  marsh  fever 
and  malaria  are  almost  certain  to  attack  the  labourers 
who  come  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  for  har- 
vest work.  This  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  on  a  moist  surface; 
but  now  it  is  found  to  proceed  from  a  very  different 
cause,  for  while  hay  and  com  are  in  a  growing  state, 
these  pestilential  districts  are  as  healthy  as  any  part  of 
Italy ;  but  the  moment  the  crop  is  ripe  and  cut  down, 
or  withers  on  the  ^ound,  the  dew  'ceases,  and  the 
malaria  and  marsh  lever  commence,  which  continues 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  till  vegetation  be- 
comes a^in  vigorous  in  the  spring. 

This  is  also  said  to  be  analogous  to  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  the  hay  fever  and  the  ague  of  the  fens, 
which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  last  century,  arising 
from  the  want  of  that  peculiar  gas  or  efiluvia  that 
men  vegetable  life  so  generally  diffuses.  Hence  it 
IS  concluded  that  the  cumate  of  this  country  is  so 
much  healthier  now  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years 
since,  arising  from  the  general  cultivation  of  green 
vegetables,  as  turnips,  mangolds,  and  cabbage,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  for  feeding  of  cattle  during 
the  winter ;  which  are  known,  while  tfrowinc,  to  give 
out  vital  air  in  oxygen  gas,  and  absorb,  for  their  own 
growth,  the  carbonic  acid  gas;  thus  correcting  the 
too  lam  a  proportion  of  this  air,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  injury  to  animal  life  by  miasma  and  malaria, 
which  are  particularly  faisl  to  mankind  in  almost 
every  climate. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  on  the  peculiar 
manner  that  leaves  of  plants  appear  to  act  on  receiv- 
ing the  dew.  The  blaaes  of  c^rass  are  often  spangled 
over  their  whole  surface  with  dew  drops,  which  run  to- 
gether in  streams  towards  their  roots;  whereas,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  clover,  the  cabbage,  nastiirtium,  and  many 
other  plants,  it  collects  in  distinct  globules,  which  may 
be  rolled  about  on  the  leaf  without  appearinff  to 
moisten  it :  these  drops,  in  fact,  do  not  touch  the  lea^ 
but  rest  and  roll  upon  a  piUar  of  air  interspersed  be- 
tween them  and  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  On  very 
translucent  nights  these  may  be  observed  to  bend  the 
tender  leaf  of  the  clover,  and  discharge  the  crystal  load 
at  their  roots,  and  then  again  begin  to  accumulate ; 
another  globule  cup  formed,  and  horizontal  leaves  and 
flowers  se^m  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their  collected 
dewB,  as  if  the  dew  was  more  beneficial  to  them  when 
so  applied  than  discharging  it  at  their  roots. — Jout^ 
nal'R.A.  S.,  vol.  v.  T. 
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It  is  fn^htKU  jto  look  back  on  fhe  penal  code  of  Eng- 
land, aa  it  atood  even  In  our  own  day.  True,  the  laws 
were  not  of  our  own  enacting,  but  those  cruel  laws 
were  of  our  own  retention.  True,  wholesale  massacres ' 
did  not  occur  as  fomrvsriy,  but  even  latterly  execu- 
tions were  frequent  enou^  to  shock  humanity,  and 
for  offences  so  disproportionable  as  to  make  it  shud- 
der. Many  who  are  stOl  alive,  might  have  exclaimed 
with  Lorcl  Coke,  and  justly,  "  What  a  lamentable 
case  it  was  Indeed,  to  see  eo  many  Christian  men  and 
women  strangled  on  that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows: 
insomuch,  that  if  in  a  large  field  a  man  might  see 
together  all  the  Christians  that  in  one  year,  through- 
out En^gland,  came  to  an  untimely  nnd  ignominious 
death,  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in 
him,  it  would  make  "his  heart  to  bleed  with  pity  and 
compasaion.**  Would  this  have  been  one  whit  less 
applicable  within  our  own  memories,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  issued  their  £1  notes,  and  Mammon  sacri- 
ficed his  human  hecatombs  at  the  Old  Bailey?  Draco, 
the  archon  of  Athens,  who  about  2500  years  ago,  pro- 
claimed it  as  his  opinion^  that  the  **  smallest  crimes 
.  deserved  death,  and  he  could  find  no  other  punish- 
ment for  the  greatest,"  has  come  down  to  us  as  the 
very  incarnation  of  cruelty.  Every  schod-boy's  heart 
,  throbs  mora  quickly  at  his  name.  And  so  l>e  it— let 
his  timeniishonoured  memory  carry  down  with  it, 
for  oenturies  to  come,  an  accumulating  infamy.  But 
still  let  us  be  just.  Let  even  Draco  have  his  due.  The 
glorious  ray  of  the  gospel  had  not  reached  his  mind, 
nor  had  its  tones  of  charity  ever  touched  his  heart. 
It  was  heathen  ignorance,  and  pagan  ferocity,  which 
dictated  his  code.  Under  Christmnitv,  however,  or 
rather  in  its  despite,  Draco  has  had  his  rivals ;  for, 
alas,  in  England,  a  kindred  spirit  animated  our  legis- 
lation. Eor  the  theft  of  an  apple,  Draco  decreed  death 
— so  did  we,  for  the  theft  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Hanging  was  civilized,  Christian  England^s  universal 
panacea — her  legislative  specific.  And  tliis  she  gene- 
rously imported  into  Ii-eland.  "  On  one  circuit,**  says 
Mr.  O^Connell,  "  there  were  one  hundred  individuals 
tried  before  one  judffe ;  of  these,  ninety-eight  were  capi- 
tally convicted,  and  ninety-seven  of  them  lianged-'** 
We  hanged  for  everything— for  a  shilling— for  five 
shillings — for  forty-shillings — for  fi  ve  pounds — for  cut- 
ting down  a  sapling !  We  hanged  for  a  sheep— for 
a  horse— for  catUe — for  coining — for  forgery — even 
for  witckcrafl— for  things  that  were,  and  tilings  that 
could  not  be.  Coke*s  **  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows" 
was  planted,  and  prospered  in  every  county  through- 
out tne  land ;  and  "  Christian  men  ^d  women"  swung 
on  it,  "  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

With  the  exception  of  witchcraft,  this  code  con- 
tinued down  even  to  our  day.  Tor  tliat  imaginary 
and  parliamentary  ojQTence,  one  contribution  to  the 
"  cursed  tree"  was  an  offering  of  two  old  wQmen,t  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  cooJ,  and  wise,  and  learned 
lord  chief -justice.  And  all  this  he  unquestionably 
.  was ;  yet  he  hanged  the  poor  old  women  notwith- 
standing. What  a  lesson  ought  this  to  teach  I  If 
wisdom,  and  worth,  and  learning,  such  as  our  judg- 
ment-seat has  seldom  seen  combined,  could,  under  a 
deluatve  sense  of  duty,  perpetrate  an  outrage  such 
as  th'i^  so  revolting  to  common-sense,  so  fatal,  and  so 
remediless,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be  to  witlihold 
such  a  power  from  a  tribunal,  so  fallible  even  when 
most  perfect! 


•  Socech  in  Bex  v.  llhgee,  p.  106.  * 

f  The  names  of  tho?e  poor  ereatures,  both  widows,  wore 
Amy  Don.?,  and  Roae  Callrnder;  they  died  protMtinff  their 
uyocence.  as  they  weU  mifiht.  Tliio  Jtapfi^Kd  at  3unr  6t. 
Edmund's. 
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'Some  of  our  puni^nuents,  too,  seem  to  liave  i^eon 
the  invention,  not  of  human  beings  but  of  fiends. 
Take  that  for  high  treapon.  In  €S,ptain  Waloott'a 
case,  a  eonvict  for  the  Rye  House  Plot,  his  heir 
brought  a  writ  of  error,  after  has  father's  execution, 
and  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  King's  Bench ; 
which  reversal  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  the  judgment  had  omitted  to  say,  that  the 
hmceU  of  the  prisoner  shoidd  he  taken  out  and  bttmed 
before  nxs  eyes,  while  he  was  yet  aliveI7—l?hiMp^ 
laeation  Tmmffkts. 


TEE  EIGHTH^AKNUAL  REPORT  (TF  THE  FBIXKBS' 
PinfiT-DAir  BOfiDOLfi,  SPITALFIELDa  XOKSai^. 

During  the  past  year  weliave  to  report  the  continued 
operation  of  the  schools  under  our  care.  Whilst  ad- 
mitting that  these  departments  of  labour  have  re- 
tained .the  interest  of  those  more  directly  connected 
with  them,  no  fresh  feature  of  instruction  has  been 
introduced  to  make  its  details  q{ general  interest. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  boy's  Firatrday 
sdiool  has  been  eighty-two,  and  of  teachers  three, 
with  an  average  of  three  visitors,  who  have  assisted 
in  the  reading  and  writing  classes.  We  regret  to  find 
that  of  the  120  boys  who  have  left  during  the  year, 
ni2iety-*four  have  only  attended  the  school  casually, 
and  that  the  small  number  of  twenty-six  has  attendad 
for  periods  from  one  year  and  upwards.  This  dieck 
to  tneir  advancement  in  religious  and  moral  iraining 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  age  at  which  the 
boys  are  taken  from  the  school,  the  average  cige  of 
their  leaving  being  at  eleven  and  a  half  years.  The 
total  number  admitted  since  the  commencement,  in 
1849,  is  686. 

The  girls'  school  has  given  satisfaction  and  encour- 
agement to  those  engaged  in  it,  the  number  of 
scholars  ranging  at  eigh^-three,  with  assistance  in 
teaching  rendered  bv  an  average  of  four  teachers.  By 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  both  schools  are  still 
much  in  want  of  teachers. 

The  schools  on  the  evenings  of  Second  and  Third 
days  have  been  held,  though  several  obstacles  to 
their  full  vigour  as  useful  branches  of  the  assooiaiiaii 
have  arisen  from  the  late  hours  at  which  the  teachers 
and  scholars  leave  their  employments,  and  the  few 
helpers  who  have  offered  their  time  and  enei^es  to  a 
work,  which,  however  interesting  in  itself^  must  daim 
some  Christian  self-denial.  The  Second-day  sohool 
has  been  carried  on  with  only  one  unavoidable  eseep- 
tion.  During  the  first  half-year  it  was  declining,  but 
the  efforts  made  for  its  improvement  by  means  of 
order  and  discipline  have  placed  it  on  a  satisfactoiy 
basis,  and  the  teachers  hopefully  look  forward  to  its 
complete  efficiency.  The  average  attendanee  of  boys 
for  the  year  has  been  eighteen. 

The  Third-day  evening  school  has  had  to  stmgiB^e 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  those  already  mentioned. 
We  would,  however,  record  the  efforts  of  the  few 
teachers  who  have  met  at  the  school  room  with  the 
little  group  of  twenty-three  boys  on  an  average  most 
of  whom  have  come  to  the  First-day  achool. 

The  evening  reading  room  has  been  open  only  sax 
months,  with  an  average  of  ten  boys  during  that 
time,  who  have  had  the  use  of  periodicals  andoooks 
&om  the  library,  and  occasional  lessons  in  geogni^y 
from  lai^  maps,  for  which  we  are  indebted  together 
with  other  school  furniture,  to  a  Priend  lately  removed 
from  this  neighbourhood  It  is  hoped  that  the  even- 
ing schools  and  reading-room  may  eerve  as  valuable 
aimitions  to  the  First-oay  school,  both  by  preparing 
the  child  more  easily  to  enjoy,  and  enahling  the 
teacher  to  impart  Scriptural  instruction  in  a  manner. 


%th  Motah  1st,  1867. 
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'   which  under  the  Divine  gnidance,  JUftj  he  hleesed 
both  to  bifi  schohir  and  himself. 

The  libTfiries,  containiug  about  S50  vohimea  on 
Tarions  snljectA,  embracing  biography,  histoid,  and 
travels,  are,  we  hope,  productive  of  instruction  and 
enjoyment  to  the  children ;  and  we  would  embrace 
this  oppoPtQittty  of  gratefiilly  acknowledsiDg  the 
liberal  kindness  of  Friends,  which  has  enabtod  us  to 
increase  the  minber  of  books.  We  ai>e  indebted  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  8001019'  ^  '*  ^''^S® 
gfrant  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  usual  summer  treat  was  varied  by  an  ejeoursion 
to  Hamf^n  Court,  whichjmotwxtfastanding'uiifap^our- 
able  weatixer,  "was  enjoyed  by  the  ^li&en.  Two 
lectures  were  held  in  the  winter  imoofths,  <me  by 
Samuel  Catton  on  natural  history,  illustnited  by  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  other  by  James  Withers  on 
the  progress  of  locomotion,  illustrated  by  iinigra«B. 

Borne  advantage  having  been  evidently  gained  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  elder  Friends  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  school,  the  visiting  committee  have 
been  increased,  and  a  plan  arranged  by  which  the 
attendance  in  rotation  of  one  or  more  Friends  may 
be  secured  every  First-day,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  teachei'Sj'and  a  benefit  to  the  diildren. 

Whilst  adverting  to  tlie  prospects  of  the  sdhoole, 
'we  feel  unitedly  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rewards 
by  tickets  has  worked  injuriously  with  ^te  boys,  and 
contemplate  a  change  during  the  ensuing  year,  where- 
by jgooa  behaviour  may  have  its  true  ackuowledg- 
nrent. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  in  accordance  with  -our 
invitation,  a  deputation  from  the  Oentnd  Associaltipn 
visited  London,  and  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  viz.,  at  Westminster,  Southwnrk, 
Tottenham,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Oi'03'don,  with  a 
concluding  aggregate  meeting  at  White  Hart  Oourt, 
which  was  largely  attended.  In  iiiese  tho  subject  of 
Pii-st-day  school  instruction  was  reviewed,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Friends  in  each  locality,  advan- 
tageous or  otherwise,  being  fully  discnssed,  and  Ifce 
su  bject  in  all  its  bearings,  brought  before  the  view  of 
many  for  the  first  time.  We  f^  that  the  thanks  of 
the  association  are  due  to  the  deputation,  not  only  for 
the  willingness  with  which  they  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation, but  also  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
hy  them  in  drawing  attention  to  this  important  sphere 
of  usefulness.  With  a  warm  desire  for  the  success  of 
any  efforts  that  may  result  ftx)m  these  visits,  we  hope 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Spitalfielda  schools  may  still 
continue  to  claim  the  kind  consideratidn  of  Friends 
generally. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  affectionately  urge  upon 
Friends,  and  especially  younger  Friends,  not  to  enter 
•on  the  important  work  of  teaching  as  one  of  tri%aal 
consequence,  but  would  impress  upon  them  our  sense 
of  the  need  of  earnest  prayer,  feeling  that  if  this  is  our 
endeavour,  we  shall  realize  individually  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  teacher's  office,  and  be  made  more 
and  more  to  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  other  engagements, 
without  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  we  can  do  nothing. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  association), 

Joseph  Hinoston  Fox,  Secretary, 
Devonshire  HousCf  Gth  MotUhy  1857. 

The  cup  of  sorrow  is  in  constant  circulation— we 
must  all  drink,  and  some  of  us  drink  deeply.  It  is 
not  material  whose  turn  comes  "first ;  the  tning  is,  to 
benefit  by  the  draught;  for  it  reqttires  vety  little  self- 
knowledge  to  convince  us  that  we  areninequal  to  pros- 
perity, and  unable  to  sustain  it  witfaont  growing  care- 
less, or  attaching  ourselves  too  strengly  te  the  things 
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This  Meeting  convened  in  the  city  of  !Ni9w'York  rm 
Sixth-day,  29th  ultj,  and  our  account  istoi^hevtCfn- 
ing  of  the  Slst.  The  attendance  cff  :membei^  *waB 
thought  to  be  rather  smaller  than  ususl.  ^ervenA 
Ministers  were  present  from  other  Yearly  Meetings ; 
PRiBciiiLA  GunsN  and  Maat  NroHDLSoif,  ffrnwi  Iaou- 
don;  Pa£BE  H.  ^^ipford  and  EmzMBtam  MisxMnt, 
^■om  New  England ;  Sitsak  R  Suns,  itma  dPfailadol- 
jMtL ;  JoiTAB  fioiiK  and  &iVrL  Sman,  ffrem  'Ohio ; 
and  BLLWood)  Osbormc:  and  Avn;^  Tneici9»DiH>^  ilrom 
Indiana. 

EpisKles  ftom  Tiondon  und  BuhlSn,  «nd  if^m  alHAfe 
Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country,  ei»e|ftFliilaM)sAia, 
were  received  and  Tead ;  'also  the  Lcmdon  Prtifteid 
Epistle ;  -and  4000  copies  of  the  last  were  direoled  to 
be  printed  for  distribution  in  families.  ♦• 

On  Seventh-dajr,  the  subject  of  the  gtiar^hed  educa- 
tion of  Friends'  children  was  introduced  to  the  serious 
and  earnest  consideration  <rfthe  nseetingfi^tive  read- 
ing of  reports  from  nearly  all  the  Quarterly  MecrtitigB 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  (Aiildren  df  suttadiie  age 
to  attend  ttehool,  and  the  means  of  impaHang  imttnni- 
tion  to  'them.  It  was  ^evident  that  mudi  eenosm  ^ 
felt  on  the  subject;  and  after  a  calm  eKpresskm  df 
views  respecting  the  various  difiicuAties  which,  tt>  m 
large  extent,  prevent  the  establishment  Of  M^Mt 
schools,  a  large  committee  wus  ^appointed  te  eensider 
whother  some  fdan  may  not  be  adopted  to  pveuiote 
the  deenly  interest^  and  important  coneenL 

The  Mimtes  of  l£e  Meetmg  for  Suflbrings  wei« 
ivad,  and  its  pFoeeedtngs  approved.  It  appeared  tfaict 
memorials  had  been  prepared,  and  were  directed  to 
be  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  oonceming  our  late 
beloved  Friends,  BioHARn  Mott,  Natramisl  Sakds^ 
and  Sarah  -C.  Hawkshubso'. 

The  trustees  who  h«v«  charge  of  the  property  mt 
Kine-Partners,  reported  that  it  continues  (unc&r  lease 
to  a  person  who  has  a  school  in  the  building.  Man(p^ 
(fliil<hien  have  attended  withhx  the  past  year,  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  membeiv  of  our  ^ooioty.  The  trus- 
tees were  continued,  and  a  small  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  premises  and  report 'next  yeiM: 
in  refeveuoe  to  tfieir  condition,  and  what  steps,  if  any, 
can  he  taken  to  make  them  more  available  for  the 
uducvtioQal  purposes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

During  the  afternoon  sitting  the  Meeting  was 
•brought  into  a  HveLy  exercise  of  sympatic  with  the 
suffering  oondition  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  and  Thos. 
ffi.  fir ANiiEr,  of  Iowa,  being  present,  atoted  that  for 
several  years  past  he  had  felt  a  reli^^ioas  ooneem  iio 
remove,  with  his  fiimily,  and  reside  with  them. 

It  appeared,  also,  that  he  had  been  liberated  for  the 
purpose  by  his  Montlily  Meeting,  and  1^at  the  act- 
ing committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  on  Indian 
affairs  had  approved  of  his  enga^n^  in  the  coticem, 
although  they  welre  unable  to  contnbute  such  pecu- 
nisrv  assistance  as  is  desirable.     " 

Wa^  did  not  open  for  the  Meeting  to  take  any  step, 
•at  the  present  time,  farther  than  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions  m>m  Friends 
to  aid  Thos.  H.  Stanlet.* 

New  Ytn-k  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  had  a  standii^ 
oonimittee  on  Indian  concerns  for  many  years,  and  It 
was  thought,  by  some  of  the  members,  that  the  subject 
■oi  •exten£ng  a  continued  care  over  the  Kansas  tribe 
juii^ht  at  a  proper  time  claim  its  serious  consideration. 
\)n  Firstnday,  meetings  for  Divine  worship  were 
lavgely  attended  in  the  upper  and  lower  apartments 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  in  the  evening  there  was^aai 
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and  those  coimected  with  them.  These  were  seasons 
in  which  ministry  and  supplication  went  forth,  and  in 
the  sittings  of  the  previous  days  the  transaction  of 
the  bnsiness  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  marked  hy 
much  unity. 

We  hope  to  give  next  week  an  account  of  its  subse- 
quent proceedings. 


had  an  appointed  meeting,  and  on  Fourth-day  evening 
another  was  held,  at  the  request  of  Pbtscilla  Grxev 
and  DsBOBAH  Hikdbdale,  and  was  largely  attended. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  fuller  accounts  next  week. 


"  In  continuing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
body,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  Second-day,  the  1st 
inst,  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  Yearly  Meet^ 
ins  was  entered  upon,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  Doth  sittings.  A  correspondent  remarks  that  more 
than  common  harmony  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the 
oonnsel  handed  out  was  truly  edifying  and  valuable, 
raising  desires  in  many  minos  that  it  might  be  trea- 
sured up  and  carried  home.  A  minute,  condensing 
the  advice,  was  directed  to  be  drawn  up  for  future 
iDonsideration.  and  after  the*reading  of  a  very  interest- 
ing memorial  concerning  oiur  late  dear  friend  Saiiah 
C.  HAWKBHT7B8T,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Third-day.  The  committee  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation made  a  report,  recommending  that  15,000  dol- 
lars be  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  a  coni- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  attend  to  tne  concern,  and,  if 
found  desirable,  purchase  a  bnilding  at  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  boarding  school.  The  report  was  accepted  by  the 
meetine,  and  seven  Fkiends  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointea  as  an  acting  committee. 

The  memorial  of  our  late  beloved  and  ancient  friend 
BiCHARD  MoTT  was  read .  A  small  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  on  Indian  affairs,  and  report  next  year. 

Fourth -day  afternoon,  a  minute  of  advice  was 
adopted  to  be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meetings, 
and  Epistles  in  reply  to  those  received  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and  approved.  The  sub- 
ject of  corresponding  with  FhiladelphiJi  Yearly  Meet- 
mg  was  left  as  last  year,  no  way  opening  to  send  an 
Epistle  to  that  body. 

The  meeting  concluded  near  seven  o'clock  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  much  harmony  having  prevailed  through- 
out its  sittmgs,  to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
the  members  generally. 

Our  friend,  Willlak  Gutsv,  of  Ireland,  who  has 
been  liberated  by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  in  Dublin,  to  perform  a  mieious  visit  in  this 
countiy,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  inst.,  and  next  day  attended  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  the  forenoon,  and  the  closing  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  afternoon. 


NEW  EKOLAHD  lEARLT  MEETING. 

(from  **  Friend/  JUview/'  M  Month,  27tA,  and  7<A 
Month,  itk,  ld^7.) 

This  body  convened  at  Newport  on  the  l6th  inst. 
We  are  informed  that  the  meetings  for  worship  on 
ilrst-day  preceding  were  very  large.  Amdngst  the 
ministers  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  the 
following  are  mentioned :  PRisaiXA  Green  and  Mart 
NicHOLSOK,  from  London;  William  Hekrt  Chase 
and  Deborah  Hiksdale,  frx)m  New  York ;  Daniel 
Wood  and  Jonah  Hols,  from  Ohio ;  and  Ellwood 
Osborne  and  Anna  Thornburo,  ftx>m  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.  Epistles  were  read  on  Second-day  from  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  Philadelphia  excepted.  The 
report  from  the  Boarding  School  Committee  gave  a 
highly  favourable  account  of  the  institution.  In  the 
evening,  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 


A  copy  of  ihe  printed  minutes  of  this  meeting  has 
been  received,  but  it  came  too  late  for  extracts  to  be 
given  in  the  Review  this  week.  We  are  informed 
that  the  meeting  was  thought  to  be  a  favoured  and 
encouraging  ona 

While  the  state  of  Society  was  under  consideration, 
there  was  much  tender  religious  concern  manifested 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Parents 
were  affectionately  encouraged  to  bring  their  children 
regularly  to  meeting,  ana  the  blessed  effect  often 
witnessed  in  after  life  from  parental  care  in  this,  and 
other  particulars,  was  feehngly  alluded  to.  Ihe 
serious  and  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was  especially  commended.  The  subject  of  education, 
also,  appeared  to  be  one  of  much  interest,  and  the 
present  position  of  the  boarding-echool  at  Providence 
was  stated  to  be  very  encouraging ;  while  there  are 
greatly  improved  facilities  for  aoqniring  a  good  lite- 
rary and  scientific  education,  the  government  of  the 
institution  was  said  to  be  pai*ent^  in  its  character, 
kindly  but  firmh^  administered. 

There  was  a  Christian  interest  manifested  for  those 
who  separated  a  few  years  since  from  the  body,  and 
desires  were  expressed  that  in  the  order  of  Truth 
they  might  be  restored .  A  minute  was  made  embody- 
inff  the  concern  of  the  meeting  on  this  subject 

Some  interestinff  particulars  were  civen  respeetiz^ 
thd  condition  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaqnoddy 
tribes  of  Indians.  They  have  latterly  increased  mar 
terially  in  numbers,  have  adopted  the  dress  of  .their 
white  neighbours,  and  instead  of  wigwams  have  now 
comfortaUe  frame  houses.  Under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Yearlpr  Meeting,  a  voluntary  subscription  was  ' 
commenced  in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  civil 
and  religious  condition  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  In- 
dians, our  friend  Thomas  H.  Stanlet  having  laid  be- 
fore Friends  his  concern  to  reside  among  them  for 
that  purpose. 


Bsligiotts  Libkrtt  in  Swsden. — The  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  ostensibly  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious liberty  has  given  rise  to  a  very  animated  dis- 
cussion in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles  and  that  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Swedish  diet  It  appears  that  the 
government  proposal  is  to  abolish  the  penalty  of 
banishment  imposed  by  the  existing  law  upon  every 
clergyman  who  apostatises  from  the  established  reli- 
gion, but  to  substitute  fine  and  imprisonment.  Pa- 
rents who  abandon  the  establishea  Lutheran  faith 
are  still  to  be  obliged  to  educate  their  children  in  that 
religion.  Dissenting  worship  is  tolerated,  but  eveiy 
one  who  succeeds  ''by  fallacious  means,**  in  efieeting 
the  conversion  of  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi 
is  to  be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  Penal- 
ties, more  or  less  stringent,  are  provided  for  heretical 
doctrines  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  church.  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  relgious  liberty  would  gain  much 
by  this  law. 

"  O  walk  with  God,  and  thou  thalt  find 
How  He  can  charm  thy  waj; 
And  lead  thee  with  a  quiet  mind 
Into  His  perfect  day. 
Bis  love  ahall  cheer  thee  like  the  dew, 
'Which  bathes  the  droeping  flower;  , 
That  lore  is  every  maning  new, 
Kor  fails  at  eveninf  how." 


m  ManA  Iff,  1857. 
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*' EARTH  HAXn  ITS  EMBLEMS." 

tu^itUd  hy  tA«  TetUmamy  of  S.  8.  at  Niw  York 
Ttcuiy  MutUtg. 

Eabth  hath  its  beauteous  emblems, 

Its  mountains,  rales  and  waves— 
Its  sparkling  streams,  brisrht  floVrets, 

Trees,  rooks,  stupendous  eares— 
All  nature's  boundless  treasures. 

Around,  beneath,  aboTO : 
How  ean  they  but  remind  us 

Of  Ood's  nnchangmg  lore ! 

<*  Earth  hath  its  emblems"  tml/, 

Thou  messenger  of  God ! 
And  well — to  each  discern  in  j|f  mind—* 

Didst  thou  diride  His  Word. 
Ah  ves!  the  barren  desert, 

Thai-drinks  the  dew  and  rain, 
Yet  yields  no  fruit,  no  flow'rets, 

Kor  fields  of  waring  grain^- 

This  ,the  drear  emblem,  likened 

To  his  ungrateful  heart. 
Whose  life,  though  orowned  with  bles>iiigs« 

No  blessing  doth^impart ; 
Ko  helping  luind  he  lendeth, 

To  succour  the  distressed, 
Nor  doth  he  plead  the  cause  of  him 

By  slavery  s  chains  oppressed. 

E'en  the  unthankful  miser. 

Who  piles  his  stores  so  hiffh. 
Forgetting,  in  his  sordid  40ttl, 

That  be  is  born  to  die. 
May  hare  his  oountloss  treasures 

In  houses,  gold,  and  lands, 
Tet,  all  his  lite,  be  poor  and  mean. 

As  Afric's  desert  sands. 

Earth  hath  its  lovely  emblems: 

The  garden  and  the  grove 
Bemind  us  of  the  good  and  tmoi 

And  of  the  world  above. 
Each  flower  that  looketh  upward. 

Each  bird  that  floats  in  air. 
Speaks  its  own  beauteous  language. 

Inviting  us  to  prayer. 

Earth  hath  its  precious  emblems. 

Its  mines  of  wealth  untold! 
Where  glittering  diamonds  sparkle. 

And  vie  with  gems  of  gold!— 
B*en  these,  I  scarce  may  liken 

To  hearts  renewed  like  thine. 
With  priceless  treasures  teeming 

From  truth's  unfisthomed  mine ! 

— /WieiMis'  Rein4W. 


Mourner,  who  sits  by  the  lonely  tomb 
Watching  the  flowers  which  silently  bloom, 
Plucking  the  weeds  from  the  grassy  bed, 
Planting  the  myrtle  and  rose  ustead— 
Look  up  from  the  grave  with  thy  tearful  ey»— 
"  Jesus  of  Kaaareth  passeth  by. 

Faded  one,  with  hectic  streak. 

With  marble  brow  and  wasted  cheek, 

Fear^st  thou  the  shades  of  the  darkest  vale? 

Look  to  that  Guide  who  can  never  fail; 

He  bath  trod  it  himself,  he  will  hear  thy  sigh— 

'*  Jfsus  of  Natareth  passeth  by." 


"And  call  upon  mo  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me."— 

Bo  be  it,  Lord,  for  prayer  is  o'er. 
But  still  we  pause  on  bended  knee; 

And  lingering,  though  the  words  are  said. 
Look  fondly  up  to  Thee. 

Bo  bo  it,  Lord!  let  nothing  bad 

Scatter  our  incense  on  the  air 
No  wandering  thoughts  that  we  hare  had 

Arise  and  cloud  our  prayer. 

So  be  it»  Father— yet  awhile 

We  hang  upon  thy  patient  ear. 
And  in  the  brightness  of  thy  smile, 

A  moment  tarry  here  ;— 

Like  one,  who  on  a  cloudy  day 
Has  caught  a  glimpse'*of  heavenly  sky ;    . 

And  though  the  gleam  has  pass'd  away 
Tet  looks  with  longing  eye; 

Bo,  amidst  all  this  worl^fs  sad  strife, 
O,  still  direct  our  eye  to  Thee,  > 

From  the  deep  wells  of  endless  life 
To  drink,  and  live  eternally. 


1 


'« JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  PASSETH  BT." 

Luju  zviii.87. 

Watohsb,  who  wak'st  by  the  bed  of  pain. 
While  the  stars  sweep  on  with  their  midnight  train, 
Stifling  the  tear,  lor  thy  lov'd  onePs  sake. 
Holding  thy  breath,  lest  her  sleep  should  break; 
In  the  loneliest  hour  there 's  a  helper  nigh— 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Stranger,  afar  from  th^  native  land. 
Whom  no  one  takes  with  a  brother^s  hand. 
Tabic  and  hearth-etone  are  glowinc  fk«e. 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  for  thee; 
There  is  One  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high— 
*' Jesus  of  Nasareth  passeth  by." 

Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 

A  dart  in  thy  breast,  that  the  world  may  not  know. 

Wrestling  the  favour  of  God  to  win 

His  seal  of  pardon  for  days  of  sin ; 

Press  on!  press  on!  with  thy  prayerful  cry— ^ 

"  Jesus  of  Naiareth  passeth  by*" 


MT  SEPULCHRE. 
''bust  K1  amoko  mivi  owv  pmopli." 

When  the  frail  cord  that  binds  me  hero 

Shall  loose  its  silver  tie; 
When  every  hope,  when  every  imXt 

Fh>m  this  lone  heart  shall  fly ; 
When  the  llreed  spirit  shall  have  fled 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  dead— 

O,  lay  me  not  where  pomp  has  traoed. 

With  chiselled  art  so  fkir, 
The  oostly  stones  with  trophies  graeed. 

With  sculptor's  nicest  care. 
O,  pUce  pne  not  in  vaulted  tomb. 
Bat  let  my  dust  with  dust  oonsume. 

9,  let  no  lettered  legend  tell 
Who  lies  beneath  the  mould ; 

No  moBameatal  marble  swell 
Above  my  ashes  cold: 

Ah,  no :  the  narrow  house  should  be 

A  dwelling  of  simplicity. 

O,  lay  me  not,  for  Friendship's  sake. 
Where  soarin|[  pillars  rise ; 

Where  fiishions  daily  inroad  make- 
Where  pomp  with  splendour  vies : 

But  lay  me  whore  my  frame  shall  rest 

With  mother  earth  above  my  breast. , 

Soft  whispering  winds  may  sigh  around 

As  pensive  as  they  please ; 
Bright  little  flowers  may  deek  my  moond-- 

My  Father's  works  are  these : 
But  let  not  Art  adorn  the  spot,) 
By  all  but  kindred  soon  forgot; 
Fcr  sure  the  narrow  house  snoold  be 
A  dwelling  of  shnpUoity. 


^■^M.M^ 
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« 


Friends  Tratelunq  in  the  Ministby.— At  Brig- 
house  Monthly  MeetiDg,  held  on  the  17th  ult,  Joseph 
ThoUp,  of  Hsdifax,  was  liberated  by  minnte  of  that 
Meeting,  to  attend  the  ensuing  GeneiiJ  Meeting  for 
Scotland,  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen ;.  and  if  way  should 
open^  some  or  all  of  the  Meetings  eomprisiog  the  said 
Meeting. 

Susan  Howland  and  her  sister  were  at  Skipton,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  11th  nit.;  attended  Meeting  there 
on  First-4ay)  th«  I2th,  and  visited  the  members  and 
attenders ;  had  a  Meeting  the  same  evening  at  Thorn- 
,  ton-in-Craven ;  and  after  visiting  Friends  there,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lothersdale.  On  Seoond^-day,  the  18th,  at- 
tended Meeting  there,  and  afterwards  sat  with  Friends. 
Went  on  to  Bentham  in  the  evening,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing there  next  mornings  snbseq^iently  visited  Friends, 
and  went  to  Settle  same  evening.  On  the  l^th,  had 
a  meeting  there,  and  sat  with  the  few  Friends  belong- 
ing to  that  place;  then,  to  Airton,  visited  Friends 
there  and  at  Gargrave ;  to  Skipton  the  same  evening 
to  lodge,  and  on  the  marnlBg  of  the  16th,  to  Draugh- 
ton ;  sat  with  the  Friends  there,  on  their  way  to  Ad- 
dingham,  where  &  mftftting  was  held,,  and  the  Friends 
visited ;  after  which  Susan  Howlasd  and  companion 
passed  on  to  Dewsbury,  within  the  compass  of  Fonte- 
fract  Monthly  Me^tiit^ 

Anne  Gardner,  of  Aberdeen,  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate from  her  Monthly  Meetings  libecating  her  to 
pay  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to.aJl  the  public  schools  in 
Britain,  under  the  care  of  Friends;  also,  the  college 
at  Queenwood,  and,  a»  way  may  open,  some  of  the 
private  schools  taught  by  Friends.  To  visit  some  of 
the  meetings  within  the  limite  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Poole  and  Beuthampton ;  and  also  some  of  those 
comprising  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cumbeirland  and 
Northumberlaad. 

EicHARD  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  held  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  12th  ult  On  the  15th 
he  reached  Neath  from  Birmingham,  and  attended  the 
Meeting  of  Minisieis  and  Elders  that  evening.  Next 
day  he  was  at  the  General  Meeting  for  Hefie&rdshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Wales*  He  left  Neath  <m  the 
morning  of  the  1 6th,  ufxd  was  ta  be  at  Bristol  nieeting 
on  the  First-darT  foifewangw 

At  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  heW  at  Middles- 
bro',  on  the  21st  nll^  Jquv  ttud  SofWA  Pfase,  of 
Darlington,  obtained  a  certificate  to  visit  Friends 
within  the  ccmpass  of  Dublin  otd  Lisburu  Monthly 
Meetinga«-aMare  espejoliy  the  ^Muitievhur  meeetings 
of  Dublin,  Monkstown,,  antd  EeUbsti  also  to  attend 
some  meetings  in  l4tfieashire> 

William  Gseb^  by  o«r  last  advioes,  had  attended 


all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  ex- 
pected to  proceed  on  his  vint  tn  the  meetings  in  Penn- 
sylvania belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

^ I 

Witness-bearing. — A  valued  correspondent  having 
called  o«r  attention  to  an  article  on  this  subject,  in 
the  Journal  of  Jurisprudence,  for  6A  Month,*  we 
have  been  interested  in  its  perusal^  as  it  traces  the 
gradual  advance  in  the  auutter  of  oath-taking,  to- 
wards those  coond  Christiaii  views  of  the  question 
which  have  ever  d&tinguished  our  religious  Society. 

"  But  the  greatest  iiuiovatien  of  all  '*  xm  previous 
practice,  the  Journal  observes,  "  is  that  extending  the 
privilege  formerly  allowed  to  Quakers,  and  their  cog- 
nate sects,  to  all  who  declare  conscientiouB  scruples 
against  taking  an  oath,  and  for  whom  a  statutory  form 
of  declaration  is  substituted.**  The  passing  of  the 
Ck)mmon  Law  Procedure  Act^  in  1854^  ia  then  nar- 
rated, which,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was 
confined  to  the  common,  law  courts  of  England.  In 
the  following  session  of  ParHamenl  the  act  was  ex- 
tended to  Scotland ;  and  having  already  been  given 
in  our  pages,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

It  appears  that  the  first  clause  in  the  act,  having 
been  taken  from  the  English  parent,  has  produced 
some  anomaly ;  that  act  being  limited  to  the  common 
law  courts  in  the  sister  country.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  statute  was  net  eonnected  with 
any  particular  court ;  and,  therefore,  the  words, ''  in 
any  court  of  judicial  proceduie,''  were  introduced 
into  the  section ;  while  the  second  section  not  being 
at  first  given,  was  subsequently  introduced  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  House  of  Lords^  to  prevent  its  hav- 
ing more  general  application,  than  the  statute  for 
England. 

"  But  the  second  section  of  the  Scotch  Act,"  says 
the  Journal-^  "aftpead»  to  be  inLooatradictioii  with,  and 
to  repeal  or  suspend  the  first;  and  to  render  the 
same  inoperative  i«  all  seiurt%  until  the  sanction  of 
the  queen  in  couneU  has  been  given.  The  word 
"other**  has  obviously  been  omitted,  in  the  second 
section,  before  the  word  **oourt."  Nevertheless,  as 
it  stands,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  first  section  is  in- 
stantly operative  ia  aU  civil  cowrU,  We  believe  this 
act  is  little  known  by  the  public,  and  even  by  judges; 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  some  (^mmittals  have,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  law,  taken  place  lor  not  taking  the 
oath,  on  account  of  religious  scruples.  We  know,  that 
in  one  extensive  county,  the  privilege  has  not  been 
claimed  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  by  one  of  the 
Plymouth  BroUufffaettd  from  the  Cbft&nsl  Islaada" 

We  direct^  especial  attention  ta  the  fellowxng'  just 
and  pertinent  observations  of  the  Journal; — 

"  It  is  not  at  aU  obvious  on  what  principle  the 
privilege  is  C0«fin«4  t&  civil  ewsU,  aM  denied  to  all 
criminal  tribunals;  how  a  man  may  be  believe<f,  when 
not  sworn,  on  a  matter  of  ii^heiitance,^  involving  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and  sntafMng  ^vtwse  or  rain  on 
families,  but  is  not  tg  he  bcfoved,  vitbput  tks  for- 
mality of  an  oath,  where  the  matter  ia  one  of  police 

•  Edioburffb;  T.  ^  T.  Clark.  Glasgow:  Smith  A  Son* 
Aberdeen:  wyllie  A  Son^    London;  eteTeiifl  4  Korton*. 


^^^i^ 
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— the  fracture  of  a  pane  of  glass,  or  the  non-sweeping 
of  a  payenient — involving  at  the  best  but  a  few  pence." 
Allusion  is  next  made  to  ''the  Society  of  IVienda, 
who,**  it  is  stated,  "have  long  and  warmly  contended 
for  the  abolition  of  all  oaths;  having  remonstrated 
against  this  limitation  of  the  act^  and  prajcd  for  its 
extension  to  all  cases  of  witness-bearing.  Their  me- 
morial was  simply  and  o£5cially  acknowledged  to 
have  been  received  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  But 
the  following  answer  was  returned  from  the  Privy 
Council : — 

*  CouKCiL  OrricB,  Whitbuall,  Feb.  17, 1867. 
*  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  14th  instant,  inclosing  a  petition  addressed  to  his 
lordship,  and  praying  the  extension  of  the  Scottish 
Afficm^on  Act,  1856,  to  criminal  causes;  and  I  have 
to  inform  you  that^  it  having  been  decided  in  July 
last,  in  the  case  of  ceilain  petitions  similar  to  yours, 
thjit  neither  the  English  nor  the  Scotch  act,  in  refer- 
ence to  afSrmations,  ought  to  be  extended  to  criminal 
proceedings  by  order  in  council ;  and  that  the  law  of 
evidence  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  to 
be  settled  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  Lord  Presideut 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  recommend  the  issue  of 
an  order  in  council  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  of 
your  petition.—  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

*C.  Greville,"' 

The  case,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Scotch  Affirmation 
Act,  appears  to  stand  thus — the  limitation  of  the 
privilege  of  affirmation,  instead  of  taking  an  oath, 
must  continue  to  be  restricted  to  civU  cases,  until  it 
shaD,  b^  act  of  Parliament,  be  made  to  embrace 
criminal  cases  alsa  Hence,  the  application  should, 
and  that  without  delay,  be  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, through  some  of  our  Scotch  members,  for  an 
enactment  to  the  foregoing  effect.  We  would,  there- 
fore, encourage  those  fiiendly  to  the  abolition  of  oaths, 
to  persevere  in  their  laudable  efforts  for  their  own 
relief,  and  that  of  all  who  have  conscientious  scruples 
on  this  subject;  assuring  them,  that  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  complete  liberation,  they  cannot  fail 
to  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society. 

The  article  in  the  journal  winds  up  by  referring  to 
the  hasty  and  careless,  and  we  may  add,  irreverent 
maimer  in  which  oath-taking  is  administered;  and  to 
the  startling  exposition  of  latitudinarian  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  in  an  authoritative  catechism  for  the  Eo- 
miiuist  community,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  witnesses  in  criminal  cases.  '*  With  such  lax 
morality,"  it  is  observed, "  worthy  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
inculcated  from  the  altar,  superadded  to  the  natural 
infirmities  of  humanity,  it  is  not  wonderful  tlie  amount 
of  contradictory  testimony  and  false  swearing  which 
is  now  so  commonly  lamented  in  our  courts  of  justice.*' 

Earnest  inquiry  is  also  solicited  to  this  subject  by 
the  Journal,  as  one  which  is  beginning  to  attract  much 
attention,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  oaths  in  witness-bear- 
ing. Arguments,  botli  pro  and  con,  are  adduced,  but 
what  has  surprised  us  greatly,  is  the  absence  through- 
out the  article  now  under  notice,  of  any  reference  to 
the  command  of  our  Saviour,  in  relation  to  this  im- 
portant question ;  a  command  which,  in  our  opinion, 
ought  with  all  Christian  men  to  be  conclusive.  (Matt 


V.  33-^7).  This  is  the  simple  ,'Mtdilt  the  same  time,, 
invincible  Christian  ground  to  take;  and  whoso  makes 
aa  affirmation  contrary  to  truth,  let  him  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  aa  he  that  is  convicted  of  perjury. 

Plain  Dating  made  Plainku— We  expect  our 
readers  generally  would  observe  a  novelty  in  our  last 
number,  in  regsurd  to  our  manner  of  affixing  the  date. 
We  allude  to  the  parenthetic  (July)  following  Seventh 
Month,  A  few  words  seem  called  for  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, in  consequence  of  some  esteemed  correspond- 
ents  remonstrating  with  us  for  inserting  t^e  objec- 
tionable name  of  the  month.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  as  most  will  remember,  certain  alterations  were 
made  by  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  Newspaper 
Stamp.  One  of  these  had  especial  reference  to  the 
transmission  of  newspapers  by  post  to  foreign  parts. 
The  ^impreued^  stamp,  previously  imperative,  waa 
declared  unnecessary  for  postal  purposes  on  news- 
papers going  abroad.  To  entitle  them  to  be  so  sent, 
they  requii*e  an  adhesive  penny  postage  stamp — be- 
sides the  publishers  being  required  to  present  a  copy 
of  their  respective  journals  yearly  for  examination, 
whether  they  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  as 
bona  fide  newspapers ;  and  if  so,  an  annual  fee  for 
their  registration  is  exacted,  in  order  to  their  being 
entitled  to  go  through  the  post-office,  as  we  have  said, 
with  the  adhesive  stamp  affixed. 

Last  year,  when  the  Act  came  first  into  operation, 
we  accordingly  presented  the  post-office  authorities  in 
London  with  a  copy  of  The  British  Friend,  for  the 
purpose  above  specified,  and  on  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  our  Journal  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
transmission  abroad  by  post. 

This  year  the  same  ceremony  had  to  be  gone 
through,  but  the  continuance  of  the  privilege  was  re- 
fused, though  The  British  Friend  was  precisely  then 
what  it  was  the  preceding  year.  It  appears  that  the 
Act  requires  a  newspaper  to  have  the  date  of  publica- 
tion at  the  top  of  every  page.  Our  Journal  was  defi- 
cient in  this  particular  in  so  far  as  regards  thQ  outside 
advertising  pages ;  we  were  therefbre  informed  that 
the  term  *^June"  (it  being  our  number  for  6th  Montk 
that  was  sent  for  inspection)  must  appear  on  every 
page,  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  to  entitle  our  45>ur- 
nal  to  the  privilege  sought  for  i^L  We  thought  it 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  em{doy  the  date  pre- 
scribed; but  in  our  number  for  last  month  we  in- 
serted, as  we  have  already  said,  the  term  (July)  aa  th« 
aliw  for  the  one  used  by  IVienda  It  is  poBsiblevw» 
were  rather  hurried  in  acceding  at  onoe  to  poet-affiae' 
aathority,  as  the  plain  date  alone  appearing  upon  evay 
page  may  have  been  all  that  they  meant  to  enfovoe^ 
and  not  to  compel  us  to  adopi  a  mode  of  dating  to 
which,  aa  Friends,  we  have  eonaciflntioua  objectiooa^ 
We  confew,  however,  that  we  could  not  then,  nor  oaa 
w«  yet,  see  any  inocmsistency  in  the  porpoae  whi(^  w^- 
have  made  the  objectionable  epithet  to  aerve-^tkat  of 
explaining  to  others  what  Friends  mean  by  i\i^  plain 
fiu^ofdtUmg. 

Qi  late  yeash  we  have  been  glad  to  oheerve  an  juor 
creasing  adc^tion  of  the  miuiittdcid  date  by  parties  in 
no  way  QDBoeetfid  irith  Friends^  at  tha  aaoM  iaamty  ik 
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has  been  attended, with  equal  pain  to  witness  the  igno- 
rance displayed— not  alone  by  the  uneducated — in  i-e- 
gard  not  only  to  the  numerical  names  of  the  month,  but 
also  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  even  to  the  plain  scrip- 
tural pronouns  "thoii*^  and  "thee;^  insomuch  that,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  we  have  occasionally  been  obli- 
ged to  employ  the  phraseology  in  common  use,  as  also 
to  correct  misapprehensions  in  reference  to  what  days 
are  they^r^,  second,  &c.,  of  the  week — it  seeming  to  be 
customary  with  many  people  to  isoh,te  first  day,  which 
they  call  "Sabbath"  or  "Sunday,"  and  not  reckon  it 
as  any  part  of  the  week  at  all— making  second  day 
(from  its  being  what  is  termed  the  first  lawful  day  of 
each  week),  the  first  also  in  component  order  I  thus 
reducing  the  week  to  six  days,  and  putting  each  one 
in  its  wrong  numerical  place.  We  believe  that  scarcely 
one  in  a  thousand  of  what  may  be  called  the  tnteUi- 
ffent  public  is  an  exception  to  this  remark.  Straoge 
as  this  niay  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  we  con- 
fess it  surprises  us  to  find  it  so — the  question  being 
one  of  extreme  simplicity ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
often  caused  us  to  wonder  whether,  in  reading  their 
Bibles,  such  parties  can  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  commands,  in  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  Scripture:— ''^Ao2«  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt 
not  steal;**  or,  ^^thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.** 
Seeing  they  cannot  comprehend  a  Friend's  meaning 
when  addressed  with  the  "thou**  or  *'thee,*'  is  it 
likely  they  knoi^  to  whom  the  above  commands  c^re 
addressed? 

But,  to  return  to  the  complaint  against  us — our  use 
of  the  term  '^Jvly;**  we  had  no  intention  to  weaken 
our  Society's  testimony  in  this  direction,  but  simply 
to  render  the  practice  unmistakeable  to  strangers,  not 
a  few  of  which  class  have  access  to  our  Journal.  How- 
eyer,  in  order  to  test  the  meaning  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  as  also  to  show  our  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  esteemed  friends,  we  this  month  employ 
only  the  plain  date  as  formerly. 


Thb  latb  Potsomikg  CA8E.>-We  may  be  considered 
as  travelling  somewhat  out  of  our  sphere,  by  introduc- 
ing any  notice  of  this  case  into  our  columns.  We  are 
not»  however,  going  to  indulge  in  any  speculations 
upon  either  the  living  or  the  dead,  but  simply  to  ob- 
serve, in  regard  to  the  verdict,  that  if  the  punishment 
for  so  heinous  a  crime  had  been  anything  short  of 
death,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  "guilty^ 
would  have  been  returned,  instead  of  ''not  proven.** 
The  law  as  it  stands,  therefore^  goes  rather  to  the  pro- 
tection than  to  the  punishment  of  guilt  We  do  n6t 
wish  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  innocence  or 
otherwise  of  the  accused  party  in  this  instance,  but 
rather  to  urge  upon  all  interested  in  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  the  additional  call  which  the  case 
under  consideration  makes  upon  them,  not  to  relax 
their  efforts  till  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  is 
secured. 

The  evidence  adduced  to  prove  criminality  in  trials 
similar  to  the  recent  one,  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
be  more  or  less,  if  not>  indeed,  whoUy  cireumstantial; 
and  though  it  certain^  does  seem  haid,that  a  person 


should  be  made  to  undei^o  any  amount  of  punishment 
whatever,  for  a  crime  which  he  cannot,  from  oenlar 
demonstration,  be  proved  to  have  committed ;  'yet^  as 
we  have  already  observed,  we  believe  it  was  the  aver- 
sion to  the  penalty  which  would  have  been  awarded 
upon  a  verdict  of  guilty,  to  which  Madeleine  Smith 
may  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  her  escape.  Appear- 
ances of  guilt,  much  less  suspicious,  than  those  against 
her,  in  what  may  be  termed  non-capital  crimes,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  visited  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  law ;  and  now,  while  we  refrain  from  offering  any 
opinion  upon  the  recent  painful  case,  we  may  confess 
we  are  not  averse  to  adequate  punishment  for  grave 
offences,  even  upon  circumstantial  evidence  alone,  if  at 
all  on  reliable  authority ;  because  whatever  such  pun- 
ishment miglit  be,  it  could  be  atoned,  or  compensated 
for,  in  the  event  of  indubitable  innocence  being  estab- 
lished.   Not  so  with  death  punishment 

The  law  of  England,  as  well  as  that  for  Scotland,  if 
we  understand  them  aright,  seem  capable  of  imiH^>ve- 
ment  by  borrowing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  ver- 
dict in  such  eases  as  that  of  Madeleine  Smith,  must, 
in  England,  be  a  positive  one,  "guilty,**  or  "  not  guilt/." 
In  Scotland,  a  greater  latitude  is.  given  and  exercised, 
as  we  have  just  witnessed,  in  the  term  "  not  proven." 
By  the  English  "not  guilty,**  we  may  understand 
simply  that  the  guilt  cannot  be  proved,  and  not  that 
the  prisoner  is  therefore  innocent ;  but  in  our  view 
the  latitude  referred  to  is  a  privilege  to  Scotland,  and 
an  improvement  upon  English  law,  inasmuch  as  "not 
proven*'  bears  upon  its  very  face,  tlie  unden^ible  in- 
ference that  the  accused  msy  be  guiltjf,  but  only  it  has 
not  been  so  satls&ctorily  proved  as  could  bs  desired, 
especially  when  the  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at  stake. 
England  might  thus  advantageously  borrow  from 
Scottish  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that 
the  latter  would  be  equally  benefited  by  an  exteosbn 
of  the  power  which,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  pos- 
sessed in  the  south,  to  re-commit^  or  try  a  second  time 
for  the  same  offence.  For  example,  had  thd  evidence 
against  Palmer  of  Bugeloy,  been  held  insufficient,  be^ 
cause  purely  circumstantial,  and  "not  guilty "  been 
the  verdict  against  him ;  if  subsequent  certain  proof, 
or  evidence  less  of  a  circumstanticU  ncUure^  had  trans- 
pired, he  might  have  been  apprehended  and  tried  de 
novo;  we  confess  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  object- 
ing to  such  a  course.  But  in  the  case  of  Madeleine 
Smith,  and  any  other  in  Scotkud,  the  law  is  onee  tried, 
and  allowed  to  escape ;  the  accused  is  ever  after  safe  ! 
This  we  consider  a  grievous  wrong.  To  take  Made- 
leine Smith  for  an  example.  She  has  got  her  liberty, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is  acquitted 
from  suspicion — very  far  from  it — ^we  have  seen  it 
stated  that  not  one  of  the  jury  thought  her  ^not 
guilty  ;**  still  there  is  now  no  law  which  can  lay  h(dd 
of  her,  let  whatever  amount  of  indubitable  proof  tran- 
spire of  her  guilt  Unenviable  as  her  position  is,  it 
seems  that  a  fearful  amount  of  injustice  is  perpetrated 
against  her,  in  not  liaving  a  legal  and  an  honourable 
acquittal  at  her  command,  should  it  so  happen,  as  by 
possibility,  ii  not  probability,  it  may,  that  the  mm^erer 
of  L*  Angelier  was  some  one  el8&  We  apprehend  that 
such  an  one  would  be  amenable  to  law,  though  another 
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had  been  tried  for  tha  ofleoce ;  stiU,  nnlefis  the  same 
publicity  "were  also  given  to  the  exoneration  of  Made- 
leine Smith,  as  to  her  leaving  the  conrt  under  suspi- 
cion, she  could  not  le  said  to  he  justly  dealt  'with. 
Thus,  unhappily,  law  is  one  thing,  and  equity  quite 
another;  but  ly  the  borrowing  process  above  sug- 
gested, the  difference  between  the  two  would,  it  is 
obvious,  be  somewhat  lessened. 


FBIEKDS'  riXOyiDFKT  JKSTIT.UTION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends*  Provident  In- 
stitution was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Friends*  Meeting 
House,  Ackworth,  at  seven  oVlock  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  first  of  7th  Month,  and  the  attendance 
was  larger  than  on  son^e  former  occasions. 

John  Fribstman,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  presided ;  and,  in  his  opening  address,  al- 
luded pathetically  to  the  decease  of  the  bite  secretary, 
BxMJAMiN  FcBOTD,  who  had  held  the  office  from  the 
commencement  of  the  institution,  in  1832;  and  whose 
legal  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  had 
often  proved  very  serviceable,  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  parliamentary  proceeaings  relating  to 
Friendly  Societies,  among  which  this  institution  was 
enrolled  until  the  year  1854.  His  Christian  character, 
and  superior  abilities,  had  secured  for  him  the  high  es- 
teem of  the  directors,  as  well  as  of  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  theaffairsof  the  institution. 

The  Report  was  then  read,  and  will  be  found  in 
onr  advertising  columns.  Tlie  institution  appears  to 
have  had  no  reverse  from  the  commencement.  Its 
increase  in  policies  still  continues,  and  its  funds 
were  reported  to  have  been  all  safely  invested,  yield- 
ing a  large  average  rate  of  interest. 

Joseph  Eowmtree,  of  York,  stated,  that  though  his 
name  was  on  the  list  of  directors,  yet  owing  to  his 
distance  from  Bradford,  he  took  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral management ;  but  that  he  had  attended  the  last 
bo^rd  held  since  the  decease  of  the  secretary,  and 
had  become  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  care  and 
efficiency  of  the  directors,  and  the  unquestionable 
character  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  institution. 

The  board  was  empowered  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  the  office  of  secretary,  as  they 
might  deem  most  suitable;  and  after  the  appointment 
of  directors,  and  the  voting  of  their  fees  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  meeting  separated. 


NiBBS,  as  the  slightest  attention  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary care  will  suffice  to  keep  the  lamp  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  possesses  the  necessary  requisites  of  cheapness^ 
diirabilUy,  and  cleanlinuSy  at  the  same  time  diffuses 
a  steady  Drilliant  light,  without  any  of  those  draw- 
backs of  smell  or  smoke,  so  often  complained  of  in 
some  lamps  now  in  use.  The  invention  has  been  ap- 
plied to  lamps  of  all  characters  and  designs,  from  the 
most  elaborate  specimens  for  the  nobleman's  mansion 
to  the  plain  strong  brass  mechanic's  lamp  at  6«.  Qd, 
Omitting  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  we  have  the 
Cottage  Lamp,  supplying  a  want,  long  been  felt,  of 
good,  cheap,  and  easily-managed  light  for  the  cot- 
tager ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  meet  a  rival—  a  strong  brass  lamp  to 
bum  ten  hours  can  be  had  for  a  shilling !  The  Crimean 
Lakterk  was  invented  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Government,  who  employed 
it  extensively  during  the  war.  It  recommends  itself  par- 
ticulai'Iy  for  mills,  warehouses,  farm  buildings,  stables, 
&c ;  and,  from  its  neat  appearance  and  cleanliness,  is 
well  adapted  as  a  safety  light  for  bedrooms  and  halls, 
for  when  onoe  lighted,  it  will  bum  through  the  long- 
est night  without  attention.  Specimens  of  these  in- 
ventions are  to  be  seen  at  the  Boyal  Polytechnic, 
London,  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham ;  and  when 
more  generally  known,  will  no  doubt  command  a  ready 
and'  extensive  salt.  Mr.  Nibbs's  Illustrated  Price  List^ 
which  can  be  had  free  by  post  for  a  penny  stamp,  well 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  public— TAe  Era.,, 


SMOKT  CHIMKETS. 


TBS  PEOPLE'S  LAMPS ! 


Some  of  our  most  valuable  inventions  are  of  so  simple 
a  character,  that  the  only  wonder  about  them  seems 
to  be  that  they  ''were  not  found  out  before."  Mr. 
Stson  Nibbs,  of  Birmingham,  has  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing a  lamp,  oslled  the  Oxjdate  Lamp,  which 
promises  to  supersede  not  only  the  French  Modem- 
tenr,  but  others  of  a  similar  character.  The  lamp  is 
provided  with  a  very  simple  condensing  apparatus,  by 
which  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  collected 
and  supplied  to  the  flame,  so  that  perfect  combustion 
18  effected.  The  lamp,  which  will  oum  eight  kinds  of 
oil,  givas  a  perfectly  white  alid  steady  flame,  equal  to 
six  candles,  while  uie  eoii  of  consumption  is  equal  to 
that  of  only  one  ordinary  candle.  One  of  the  obstacles 
which  in  a  great  measure  has  hitherto  retarded  the 
extended  use  of  lamps  generally  has  been  the  objection 
entertained  against  them  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
.  trimming,  the  almost  constant  necessity  of  cleaning, 
and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  All  these  dis- 
advantages are  obviated  by  this  invention  of  Mr. 


Of  all  the  troubles  that  belong,  as  it  were,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  by  prescriptive  right,  there 
is  not  one  more  annoying,  more  vexations,  or  that 
affects  more  the  equanimity  of  the  domestic  temper, 
particularly  of  servants,  than  a  smoky  chimney.  Curi- 
ously-constructed grates  and  ventilating  holes  are  a 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder  and  the  anxiety 
for  its  removal ;  and  the  varied  and  uncouth  shapes  of 
cowls  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  houses  attest 
the  ingenuity  that  has  been  exerted  to  overcome  this 
growing  evil  externally.    Unfortunately,  until  lately, 
no  remedy  has  been  devised  that  oould  be  considered 
a  specific.    A  simple  contrivance  has,  however,  at 
length  been  discovered  which  seems  to  promise  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  difficulty.    A  revolving  fan  is  t 
placed  vertically  in  the  openmg  of  a  small  compact 
moving  cowl  fixed  on  the  chimney  top.    The  gentlest 
current  of  air  sets  this  fan  in  motion,  creating  an  up- 
ward draught  in  the  chimney,  preventing  the  return 
of  smoke,  gaseous  vapours,  &c.,  into  the  appartments, 
and  the  failing  of  soot  and  rain,  and  thus  acts  effect- 
ually as  a  Smoke  Preventer.    The  invention  is  due  to 
Mr.  NiBBd,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  received  nume- 
rious  testimonials  of  its  efficacy,  and  who  will  forward 
drawings  and  every  information,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
person  sending  a  stamped  envelope  to  enclose  the 
reply." — The  Critiey  London  Literary  Journal 

The  expectation  of  loving  my  friends  in  heaven, 
principally  kindles  my  love  to  them  on  earth.  If  I 
thought  I  should  never  know  them,  and  consequently 
never  love  them  after  this  life  is  ended,  I  should  num- 
ber them  with  temporal  things,  and  only  love  them 
as  such.  But  I  now  delighlfolly  converse  with  my 
godly  friends,  in  a  firm  persuasion  that  I  shall  con- 
verse with  them  for  ever:  and  I  take  comfort  in  tiiose 
that  are  dead  or  absent,  as  believing  I  shall  shortly 
meet  them  in  heaven;  and  I  love  them  with  a  heavenly 
love,  as  the  heirs  of  heaven,  even  with  a  love  that 
shall  there  be  perfected,  and  for  ever  exercised. 
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MUSIC. 

Tq  ih4  Editors  of  The  BiarisH'FBiBVD. 

RsBBPECTBD  Friends, — In  the  last  iramber  of  yonr 
contemporaries,  the  Philadelphia  Friend^  and  the 
Friendi  Review,  I  observe  an  article  on  the  above 
subject,  which,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  might  be  given 
widi  advantage  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal.  With 
this  view  I  send  the  papers,  and  remain,  with  love, 
yonr  friend,  B.  W. 

7th  Month,  24th,  1857. 


CAN  MUSIC  BE  DBUOR ALIZING  ? 

Picking  up  a  stray  number  of  the  Musical  Review 
a  few  days  since,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  setting  forth  the  weakening  effects  of 
music,  which  I  hope  may  meet  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
young  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  think  that  whatever 
their  concerned  parents  and  friends  say  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  is  only  the  result  of  a^tereotyped  mode 
of  thinking,  and  that  their  objections  are  not  founded 
upon  sound  reason.  There  are  many  other  and  still 
more  potent  reasons  why  we  discard  the  practice,  but 
for  the  present  we  will  allow  the  organ  of  our  musical 
societies,  and  the  exponent  of  the  science,  to  speak  for 
itself. 

^' Music  in  itself  is  sensual.  Nothing  applies  more 
directly  to  the  nerves,  and  through  the  latter  to  the 
senses,  than  sounds.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
history  of  all  eminently  musical  man  of  the  strictly 
musical  genius  or  talents,  you  can  trace  the  immense 
influence  their  art  had  upon  their  sensual  condition. 
That  inflnenoe  is  generally  so  great  that  their  bodily 
strength  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  till  an  early  death 
calls  them  away,  long  before  they  have  fal  filled,  not  only 
what  they  promised  the  world,  but  much  more — ^wfaat 
they  promised  themselves.  Moaart,  Schubert  Men- 
delssohn, Bellini,  and  others,  may  be  cited  as  glorious 
examples  of  the  troth  of  this  remark.  They  would 
have  lived  much  longer,  had  not  the  sensuality  of  their 
nature  found  superabundant  food  in  the  sensuality  of 
their  art.  And  yet  these  were  the  high  priests  of  art, 
the  followers  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pure  in  senti- 
ment But  where  these  eond  i tions  are  wanting^where 
music  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  please  and  exoite 
you  —what  do  you  think  will  be  the  result  of  that  ener- 
vating state  of  body  in  which  such  music  will  have 
put  you  ?  Your  mind  will  be  also  enervated ;  it  will 
Boon  lose  its  balance,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish 
what  is  pure  and  noble,  until  you  will  have  become 
one  of  that  large  class  of  society  which  lives  only  by 
animal  instincts,  and  unprincipled,  and  often  even  un- 
lawful means  of  satisfying  them.  We  think  the  best 
answer  to  the  above  question  may  be  gathered  from 
the  reoords  of  the  victims  which  fill  our  hospitals  and 
jnad-houses.  An  intelligent  doctor  will  easily  trace 
the  frightful  ravages  whidi  in  some  instances  licentious 
music  has  had  upon  his  patient  At  least  in  Germany 
and  Paris,  amongst  a  hundred  sufferers  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  residents  in  the  lunatic  a.sylum,  you  will 
find  a  fourth,  who  are  or  were  musicians." 


MUSIC. 
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I  HAVE  known  several  men  who  were  skilful  players 
cm  musical  instrunSents.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  of 
idle  habits  and  worthless  character— showing  that 
music  has  not  that  elevating  and  sublime  luflnence 
which  some  claim  for  it    I  £ave  known  several  girls 


or  young  women,  commonly  called  ''yoimg  ladies,* 
who  had  spent  two  or  three  years  in  learning  to  play 
on  the  piano,  and  they  had  thus  become,  as  they 
thought,  very  **  accomplvshed ;^  yet  they  could  not  write 
a  letter  in  a  neat,  business-like  manner,  could  not  ex- 
press themselves  well,  nor  spell  all  the  words  cor- 
rectly, nor  punctuate  properly,  nor  fold  and  direct  tiie 
letter  neatly.  They  ooiud  neither  make  bread  nftr^ 
mend  a  coat,  and  understood  very  little  of  household 
economy.  The  study  of  music  had  contributed  largely 
to  destroy  their  usefulness,  and  to  prevent  intellectual 
improvement  I  have  known  young  people  of  both 
sexes  who  had  a  strong  passion  for  music — ^they  re- 
solved to  indulge  it,  and  having  acquired  some  skill, 
sought  such  company  as  appreciated  their  attain- 
ments. This  soon  led  to  midnight  parties ;  to  the 
acquaintance  of  skilful  mustcUinB  of  low  character,  to 
wine  drinking,  to  concerts,  to  balls,  to  theatres,  to 
practical  infidelity,  to  ruined  morality.  The  Society 
of  Friends  has  therefore,  with  much  wisdom,  adopted 
the  principle  of  total  ahsthience — it  has  reasoned  as 
temperance  men  have  done,  and  maintained  that  on 
account  of  the  numerous  evils  wliich  are  very  apt  to 
result  from  a  study  of  music,  and  the  bad  influence 
and  bad  company  to  which  it  often  leads,  the  simplest 
and  easiest  remedy  is  to  forego  the  little  good  that  it 
may  sometimes  do,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  list 
of  studies  and  amusements.  Do  young  people  want 
amusements?  Far  more  satisfactonr  and  enduring 
charms  may  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  natural 
sciences — in  making  botanical  collections,  in  studying 
minerals,  in  geological  toui-s,  in  microscopical  exami- 
nations, in  drawing  and  sketching  objects  of  natural 
hiatoiy  and  landscapes,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomy and  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  of  the  teles- 
cope. These  improve  the  intellect  and  expand  the 
mind,  and  do  not,  like  music,  address  themselves 
merely  to  animal  delights. 

The  ear  is  sometimes  pleased,  at  the  same  time 
that  improving  and  exalting  impressions  are  received 
throui^h  it«  medium.  The  happiness  of  animal  life 
indicated  by  the  song  of  birds ;  the  murmurs  of  the 
breeze  through  forests ;  the  sound  of  falling  wjiter ; 
the  roar  of  cataracts  or  the  ocean — these  and  many 
other  enjoyments  of  a  similar  chai*acter,  are  sometimes 
adduced  to  prove  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  that 
other  kind  of  music  which  costs  so  much  time  to 
study,  which  gives  a  distaste  for  the  sober,  self-deny- 
ing duties  of  life,  and  which  so  strongly  tends  to  bad 
company  and  dissipation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  according  to  authen- 
tic statistics,  700,000  pianos  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  The  cost,  at  300  dollars  each,  would  amount 
to  over  200,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  would  build 
200,000  school-houses,  at  an  expense  of  1000  dollars 
each — or  it  would  construct  the  Pacific  railroad — or  it 
would  provide  fine  libraries,  of  about  1000  volumes 
each,  for  200,000  neighbourhoods— or  it  wouH  pro- 
vide every  human  being  in  the  world  with  ^  cheap 
Bible  or  good  Testament.  Is  it  not  a  wise  prohibi- 
tion which  Friends  have  adopted,  of  the  practice  which 
has  led  to  this  enormous  extravagance,  for  a  useleos, 
not  to  say  worse  than  "useless  gratification ;  while  so 
many  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  for  want  of 
suitable  provision  to  enlighten  them?  It  is  now  com- 
mon to  find  families  provided  with  costly  pianos,  who 
when  called  upon  to  assist  charitable  objects,  ** cannot 
afford  to;"  and  the  parents  ** cannot"  buy  for  their 
childron  useful  books  for  intellectual  and  religiouB 
instruction. 

Music  has  been  largely  introduced,  of  late  years,  to 
attmct  hearers  to  piiolic  lectures  for  benevolent  ob- 
jects.   But  those  who  come  to  lieicr  the  won/fs  Ifte 
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±hacB  BMi^  fbrithemaaie  tfaeypooBeaa,  and  care  little 
for -tlie^mibleet;  and  Ihe  Attempt  to  throw  fascinations 
aroond  .^e  enterprise,  in  tluB  artificial  tmd  extrinsic 
maimer,  has  defeated  its  own  object,  hy  preventing 
lAbovr  unless  when  aeeozapanied  wi^  tjiese  fascina- 
rtaoma.  The  attempt  baa  also  been  made  to  make  studies 
at  schools  alluring,  by  largely  interspersing  music;  but 
.^8  J>he  ioaisid  cannot  be  exercised,  disciplined,  and  de- 
Tneloped,  except  by  positiye  exertion  and  labour,  to 
^crhich  there  can  be  no  ^  royal  road,**  the  intended  assist- 
ant is  Hkely  only  'to  make  an  enervated  and  thought- 
leas  people. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  "church  music ** 
has  this  tendency.  A  pious  and  intelligent  iPresby- 
teman  minister,  now  a  missionary  in  a  foreign  land, 
aasured  the  writer  that  it  was  his  conviction  that  tiie 
religious  world  at  large  were  suffering  great  loss  for 
want  of  more  of  the  spirit  of  Friends'  mode  of  wor- 
ship in  -their  xeligioue  meetings.  He  thought  there 
•was  not  enough  of  silent,  individual  exercise—every- 
thing was  done  by  the  minister  and  the  choir— and 
ev-ery  moment  was  occupied  either  in  acting  or  listen- 
ing, from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  Yet  the 
incompatibility  of  the  enervating  influ^ice  of  music, 
and  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  silent  worship,  had 
not  occurred  to  him.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
two,  ao  opposite  in  their  nature,  could  ever  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into,  the  same  assembly.* 


A  WORD  OF  TENDER  CAUTION  TO  THE  YOUNG. 
To  the  EmroBS  of  Tax  Bhitisu  Faiekd. 

X>EAR  Friends, — I  have  thought  that  your  pages 
will  not  afford  an  unsuitable  medium  lor  offering  a 
word  of  tender  caution  to  young  Friends  (especially 
females),  whose  minds  are  under  the  precious  visita- 
tions of  the  heavenly  Shepherd's  love.  I  have  long 
been  apprehensive  that  the  excitement  of  essay  meet- 
ings, and  the  &cility.  of  composition  acquired  by  most 
pupils  of  later  years,  may  induce  tenderly  visited 
minds  to  exnose,  by  way  of  poetical  contributions, 
feelings  whicn  it  were  better  to  abide  under  in  secKt 
dedication  to  Him  who  gently  lays  His  hand  on  the 
door  of  the  heart.  It  is  unprofitable  thus  to  give  to 
others  that  which  is  intended  for  our  own  instruction 
and  refreshment,  or  to  make  a  dispUy  of  that  which 
may  have  to  be  long  heard  in  the  ear  of  the  soul 
before  the  command  is  given  to  proclaim  it  as  upon 
the  house-top.  And  when  it  is  proclaimed,  the  most 
effectual  way  is  by  the  accompanying  fruit-bearing 
evidence  of  the  whole  conduct  and  conversation,  show- 
ing that  we  have  indeed  been  with  Jesus,  and  have 
suffered  His  reffeuerating  power  to  carry  on  its  hum- 
bling work  in  uie  heart.  A  religion  of  sentiment  we 
have  great  cause  to  dread;  it  is  but  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  How  many  sweet  lessons  may 
we  learn  from  the  flowers  of  the  field— from  the  fra- 
grant lily  of  the  valley,  in  modest  lowliness  dispensing 
its  sweetness  around!  *''He  feedeth  among  the 
lilies ' — those  who  are  truly  humble  and  contrite;  who, 
when  laden  with  dew,  put  down  their  heads  as  over- 
whelmed -with  love  and  gratitude,  and  whose  chaste 
walking  makes  them  i^>pear  white  and  beautiful.*' 
May  the  dear  youth  whose  hearts  are  touched  by 

*  The  artiJieiaZ,  not  to  »»▼  avper^Lrial  influenee«,  vrhioh  aro 
called  in  to  aid  religioas  worship,  were  strikingly  shown 
some  years  ago»  at  an  extensire  rtviwU  in  a  large  Tillage  in 
New  Tork.  A  yoang  woman,  a  very  skilful  musician,  was 
loader  of  the  choir;  and  was  wnited  on  by>a  special  deputa- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  con^e^tion,  to  secure  her 
regular  «erTicee,  '*for,"  raid  they,  "  the  Lord's  cause  cannot 
go  on  without  your  help  "—although  she  made  no  profession 
of  religion,  and  even  ber  moral  character  was  not  of  the 
highest  jrrade.  ' 


the  finf^r  of  Divine  love,  be  made  willing  to  dwell 
under  it  in  meekness  and  retirement  of  spirit ;  the 
leavening  influence  of  such  a  state  will  have  its  e&ct 
upon  others,  and  those  of  kindred  experience,  fearing 
the  Lord,  will  be  drawn  into  sweet  communion  wi£ 
Him,  will  be  engaged  to  think  upon  Has  name,  and 
to  speak  rightly  of  Him  one  unto  another.  To  these 
is  the  gracious  promise  made,  "And  .they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man 
spareth  his  own^on  that  serveth  him.'* 

PaoM  om  WRO  aas  a  xivblt  iktersst  J5  .IBB  Touae. 


ITEETING  FOR  SUPFERINGS— ITS  CONSTITUTION 

AND  OBJECTS. 

To  ik$  £i>XTQa«  qf  Tus  Dbitish  Fbund. 

Dear  Friekds, — The  eonstitntiou  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  its  proper  organization,  having  of  late 
mnoh  interested  many  of  its  members,  I  trouble  you 
with  the  following,  and  request  the  favour  of  its  in- 
sertion in  the  next  number  of  your  valuable  journal, 
hoping  that  the  subject  may  daim  the  serious  oon- 
sicteration  of  the<body  at  large,  both  in  their  individual 
and  collective  capacities: — 

During  the  period  of  the  very  severe  persecutions  and 
suflerings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (called  Quakers), 
for  promoting  and  upholding  their  religtQUs  principles, 
and  for  their  non-conformity  to  the  national  worship, 
a  few  Friends  were  appointed  in  the  year  1676,  under 
the  character  or  title  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings; 
to  watch  over  such  hard  condition  of  their  suffering 
brethren  and  sisters,  both  in  person  and  property,  ana 
endeavour  to  obtain  relief  therefrom,  through  applica- 
tions made  to  the  respective  governments  of  that  period, 
and  to  others  in  authority  under  them. 

When,  in  course  of  years,  these  pei*secntions  and 
sufferings  ceased,  and  Friends  were  allowed  by  law 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship  and  profes- 
sion, tlie  special  object  for  which  the  said  meeting  was 
established,  of  course  ended.  But  by  slow  degrees,  it 
appears  this  meeting  took  under  its  cognizance  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  in  general,  which  it  has  contmued 
to  do  down  to  the  present  time.  The  meeting  should 
therefore  surely  have  a  name  or  title  correspondent 
and  in  unison  with  its  objects,  and  not  as  it  now  stands, 
seeing  it  is  no  longer  either  appropriate  or  tmthfuL 

Under  its  constitntion,  when  correcUd  and  rendered 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  the  Society  at  large,  con- 
firmed also  by  the  apprebation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
I  trust  wesliall  fall  into  right  order—such  as  will  leave 
no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  or  dissatisfaction ; 
and  with  this  view,  I  would  suggest  for  dose  consider- 
ation, the  following,  vie. : — 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  be  called,  the  Stand- 
ing or  Permanent  Meeting,  or  Committee  o^the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Friends  of  Great  Britain,  or  some 
title  or  designation  of  the  like  import. 

The  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  every  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  male  adult 
members. 

Being  thus  made  the  covemiug  body  of  the  Sodety, 
stttffect  to  the  confirmation  or  disapproval  of  its  acts 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  large,  it  might  pcooeed  to 
frame  its  own  rules,  in  respect  <^  attendance,  and  for 
all  othOT  purposes — 

To  consider  whether  the  Second-day  Morning  Meefc- 
iuff  of  Ministers  and  Mders  of  London  might  not  suit- 
ably, and  with  advanti^^  mei^gB  into,  and  be  joined 
to  that  <x(  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  at  the  same 
thne  providing  for  the  convening  of  women  Friends 
to  any  joint  conferenoes  on  a  religious  account,  and 
in  whioh  th«y  are  equally  interested  with  the  men 
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Friends.  Such  anion  of  the  Morning  Meeting  with 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferinga,  might  prove  an  important 
additional  guard  around  the  Society,  in  holding  firmly 
and  undeviatingly  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  ** 

All  offices  within  the  appointment  of  the  Society, 
▼iz.,  of  elders,  overseers,  members  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  clerks  and  their  assistants,  members  of 
standing  committees,  or  any  other,  to  be  vacated  peri- 
odically, at  such  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  the  officers,  or  such  members,  to 
be  eligible  for  re-election,  under  proper  circumstances. 
To  form  for,  suggest  to,  and  aavise  those  concerned, 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings—their union — their  division — or  any  other  de- 
sirable changes  or  alterations. 

To  consider  whether  Friends  might  not,  with  great 
propriety,  select  for  themselveB-the  particular  meeting 
for  worship,  most  convenient  to  attend,  and  be  re- 
corded accordinglv;  and  this  in  preference  to  the 
present  system  of  boundaries,  which  is,  in  many  cases, 
inconvenient  to  adhere  to ;  while  in  various  parts  of 
the  Jcingdom,  there  are  no  clear  boundary  lines  recog- 
nized, or  known  to  exist. 

To  take  the  oversight  or  direction  of  all  our  public 
schools,  so  far  as  visiting  them  at  least  once  in  the 
year,  by  deputation,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee appointed  b^  the  Quarterly  Meeting  or  meet- 
ings of  their  respective  vicinities.  The  different  classes 
of  the  boys,  also  of  the  girls,  to  be  visited  apart,  and 
by  those  of  their  own  sex. 

To  offer  a  visit  to  all  Friends'  private  schools, 
at  discretion. 

To  dpeci  a  training  seminary  for  youth,  who  should 
be  most  carefully  selected  from  the  different  existing 
public  schools  of  the  Society,  as  welltis  from  those  of 
a  private  character,  for  acquiring  therein  the  most 
useful  of  the  various  higher  oranches  of  education. 

The  like  institution  for  girls.  And  thereby  in  both 
cases  (in  a  very  few  years  hence,  or  sooner),  avoiding 
the  oece^ity  of  having  teacheM  who  are  not  of  the 
religlbus  Society  of  Friends,  and  who  might  give  an 
undesirable  and  erroneous  bias  to  their  pupils  and 
students,  in  some  important  matters  connected  with 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  On  the  Croydon  school 
estate  there  is  an  excellent  site  of  about  ten  acres, 
long  unappropriated,  and  on  part  of  which,  might  be 
erected,  at  no  great  expense,  these  institutions ;  and 
they  need  not  interfere  with  the  "Flounders  Insti- 
tute," as  the  foundations  or  rtiles  would,  in  the  former 
case,  be  materially  different. 

In  the  annual  small  printed  book,  containing  the 
times  and  places  of  holding  the  meetings  of  Friends, 
there  should  be  added,  for  the  genend  use  and  infor- 
mation of  the  members  at  large — the  name$  of  the  re- 
presentatives constituting  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
— of  the  elders — of  the  overseers — of  the  derka  and 
assistant  clerks  of  t];ie  Monthly  Meetings-^of  those  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings — of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
— of  the  Society  at  large — and  a  list  of  the  committee 
of  Friends  in  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  empowered  to 
grant  leave  to  proceed  at  law,  against  fraudulent 
debtors. 

The  Meetii^g  for  Sufferings  should  also  provide  a 
larger  and  more  secure  fire-proof  ixx>m  for  the  deposit 
of  the  Society's  recoi-ds,  &a,  which  should  be  under  the 
said  meeting's  care  and  control.  Also,  a  much  larger  Ub- 
raiy,  and  l^th  light  and  airy.  Catalogues  of  the  So- 
ciety's properties  should  be  kept,  in  which  they  are 
very  bneflv  but  intelligibly  described,  and  a  copy  to  be 
sent  to  each  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  re- 
cording clerk  of  the  Society,  and  his  assistant,  to  have 
more  ample  accommodation  on  the  premises  in  Hound»- 
ditchy  so  that  one,  at  leasts  of  them  may  be  always  at 


hand.  And,  lastly,  there  shoiald  be  more  (^oes  or 
rooms  on  the  premises,  for  the  accommodation  of 
FrieAds  having  occasion  to  resort  there  on  tbe  So- 
ciety's business. 

To  get  our  leading  dvil  and  religions  views  and 
practices  brought  more  entirely  before  the .  notiee  of 
the  public  in  general. 

A^  the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  organization  and 
government  naw  stands,  it  is  thought  uj  many  of  its 
members  to  partake,  in  no  ineonsiderable  d^^ree,  of  a 
hierarchical  character  in  some  of  the  different^grades 
of  meetings,  and  that  an  infosion  of  that  element  is 
observable,  both  in  and  out  of  the  meetings.  Tbia 
character  has  probably  introduced  itself  by  degrees, 
almost  iinperoeived,  over  a  long  coarse  of  years,  so 
that  it  appears  most  desirable,  for  various  important 
reasons  wnich  could  be  plainly  shown,  that  the  entire 
book  of  RvUs  of  Discipltne  and  Advicee  (last  printed 
in  1834)  should  be  afresh  revised,  corrected,  and 
rendered  satisfactory  to  the  Society  of  the  present 
day. 

Whilst  there  is  much  to  commend  in  the  labonis 
of  Friends,  for  the  real  and  permanent  good  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  in  some  places  espedally  so, 
yet  may  it  not  be  fairly  queried,  whether  Fri^ids, 
from  their  more  correct,  enlightened,  philanthroiHC  and 
Christian  views,  are  not  well  adapted  to  lead  l^e  way 
in  tlie  various  social  reforms,  that  are  so  mudi  re- 
quired, rather  than  that  they  should  follow  others. 
And  that  the  Society  mighty  with  great  propriety,  at 
different  times,  in  its  more  collective  character,  pro- 
mote by  suggestions,  and  remonstrances  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  public,  well  considered  plans  as  re- 
medies for  the  extinction,  or  at  least  great  diminution 
of  the  now  abounding  evUs,viz.:— Juvenile  Destitution 
and  Depravity;  the  want  of  Extension  of  School 
Education  and  Useful  Training  among  the  claas  of 
such,  and  also  other  Juveniles  at  large,  with  the  use 
of  those  Scripture  lessons  on  wluch  aU  are  agreed,  and 
therefore  no  controversy  in  teaching  them  could  easily 
arise;  the. Correction  or  Suppression  of  Intemperate 
Drinking,  and  the  entire  avoidance  of  the  Use  of  aU 
Ardent  Spirits ;  the  Annihilation  of  Street  and  Boad 
Begging,  and  Vagrancy  in  general;  Employment 
found  for  the  really  necessitous,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  our  colonies,  as  every  continued  idler  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence  must  be  a  real  burden 
upon  the  nation ;  the  further  Beformation  of  Prisons 
and  Prisoners,  and  suitable  employm^at  therein  for 
the  convicted,  to  be  offered  also  to  the  unconvicted 
or  untried — say,  mechanical,  horticultural,  and  agri- 
cultural. 

To  strenuously  encourage  and  promote  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  small,  and  other  or  larger  money 
savings  of  the  lower  or  working  dasses,  viz.:— the 
common  labourers,  mechanics,  seamen^  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  all  others,  including  even  children  and 
young  persons.  Also  to  endeavour  to  get  the  present 
very  defective  laws  of  savings'  banks,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  many  of  them,  thoroughly  amended  and  re- 
formed. Also  the  esta^lbhmen^  very  generally,  of 
additional  savings'  banks,  there  being  yet  neariy  500 
places  with  a  census  population  in  each,  of  9000  op  to 
100,000  without  savings'  banks,  as  appears  by  an 
author's  late  publication,  viz.,  J.  R  Hawkins,  B.A. 
Sold  by  Longman  and  Co.,  London,  price  3c^. 

The  above  effected,  it  is  believed,  woujd  woi^  a  great 
and  most  beueficLnl  change  in  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  our  population.  And  with  the  present  and  in- 
creasing facilities  and  freedom  of  action  for  leforma- 
tion  and  progress,  which  lie  before,  and  are  open  to 
the  imperial  legislature,  and  to  the  community  ge- 
nerally to  adop^  is  it  not  highly  important,  at  this 
eventful  and  propitious  period  in  particular,  to  eaoMlea- 
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your  to  unite  with  others,  and  to  concentrate  the 
moral  strength  of  the  nation,  civil  and  religious ;  and 
by  strenuous  efforts  endeavour  to  correct  and  re- 
move, if  possible,  the  various  debasing  and  degrading 
evils  which  so  afflict  mankind,  and  bring  wretched- 
ness and  misery  in  their  train,  and  whidi  yet  so  largely 
prevail  in  these  favoured  Isles  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  removal  of  such  evils,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  would  not  only  prove  a  lasting 
happiness  to  these  countries,  but  be  a  truly  great  and 
good  exampie,  and  exertiiie  a  saltOary  influence  on  our 
¥ast  and  extending  possessions  abroad,  and,  it  may 
be  humbly  hoped,  ultimately,  on  the  world  at  large. 

QUERIES. 

The  Queries,  which  occupy  much  of  the  highly  val- 
uable time  of  the  Society,  bioth  in  the  Men's  and  the 
Women's  Meetings  of  Discipline,  are  thought  by  many 
Friends  to  require  especial  attention.  It  appears 
that  with  much  advantage  to  the  Society,  some  few 
of  them  might  be  wholly  withdrawn,  others  modi- 
fied, a  vei-y  few  made  more  correct  in  wording,  and  a 
larger  number  placed  with  the  Advices  (fol.i.;;  and  this 
done,  the  Advices  so  enlarged,  and  which  are  of  inte- 
rest and  concern  to. the  whole  Society,  might  be  read 
four  times  a-year,  or  once  ererjr  quarter,  at,  or  after 
the  dose  of  the  lirst-day  morning  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. 

1 .  Attendance  of  meetings — to  leave  out  the  words 
"  and  do  they  avoid  all  unbecomicg  behaviour  there- 
in," and  substitute  for  them,  "and  do  they  endeavour 
to  hold  them  in  deep  reverence  and  solemnity. " 

3.  To  leave  out  "  and  are  Friends  careful  to  avoid 
and  discourage  tale-bearing  and  detraction,''  l^e  pre- 
vious part  of  the  query  standing  alone  is  surelv  enough 
to  ask,  the  character  of  tale-bearer  and  detractor 
being  too  odious  to  require  taking  up  in  this  way. 

4.  To  end  with  the  words  "  Christian  profession," 
and  the  other  part  to  be  noticed  in  the  Advices,  but 
modified  by  the  word  "propriety"  instead  of  "plain- 
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ness.' 

7.  To  add  hurtful  before  the  word  "  sports,"  and 
to  omit  the  word  vain.  Or  query,  if  the  whole  of  the 
7th  would  not  stand  better  in  the  Advices,  in  a  modi- 
fied form. 

8.  To  add  eedesicutical  before  the  word  tithes. 

9.  To  omit  altogether,  as  needless  in  the  queries. 

12.  After  the  word  "  convincement^"  to  add  *^  of  the 
truth  of  our  religious  principles.'^ 

1 3.  To  be  removed  to  the  Advices  as  above  proposed. 

14.  To  add  ^^  where  numbers  and  circumstances 
adfnit;^  and  query  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
read  the  list  of  members  tvfice  in  the  year. 

15.  To  transfer  to  the  Advices,  as  more  in  place 
than  personal  visits  in  business  of  that  sort,  which 
favour  the  appearance  rather  of  espionage,  and  there- 
fore are  undesirable. 

16.  Defrauding  the  aueen,  &c.,  to  omit  altogether, 
being  repugnant  to  all  nonourable  minds. 

17.  To  omit  the  clause  of  "prosecutions  and  suf- 
ferings of  your  members,"  as  of  prosecutions  on  re- 
ligions account  there  are  nearly  none. 

TBB  ADVICES  (FOL.  i). 

It  may  be  well  tq  revise  some  portions  of  these ; 
and  whatever  is  taken  from  the  Queries,  that  is  not 
tieedful  to  be  asked  there,  and  yet  desirable  to  bring 
periodicaUy  before  the  view  of  the  Society,  might 
be  incorporated  with  the  Advices,  and  read,  as  before 
proposea,  four  times  a-year. 

Yours  sincerely. — W.  M.  C. 

24<A,  of  7th  Month,  1857. 


Trx7E  Christian  candour  conceals  faults;  but  it  does 
not  invent  virtues. 


rniESTIIOOD  AND  CLKRGY  UNKNOWN  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANITY; or,  The  Church  a  Community  of  co-ecual 
Brethren.    By  Campaoinator.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lap- 

.  PiKcoTT  &  Co.    1867.    15  cents,  postpaid. 

We  have  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  columns  the 
following  notice  of  the  above  work,  in  the  Friendi 
Review,  Philadelphia,  of  the  4th  uit. : — 

This  is  a  remarkable  book;  and  while  we  might 
make  exceptions  to  some  of  the  views  propounded,  we 
cannot  but  recommend  the  work  ss  one  worthy  of  the 
widest  circulation.  In  a  short  introductory  address 
to  the  reader,  the  author  says : — 

^  *  Priesthood  and  Clergy  unknown  to  Christianilnr' 
does  not  imply  the  deniiu  of  a  Divine  Priesthood  in 
Christ,  nor  of  a  spiritual  priesthood  as  pertaining  to 
all  his  true  people.  This  we  admit  of  course.  Our 
object  is  in  fact  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  other 
l^esthood  in  a  iust  view  of  the  Christian  economy. 
We  go  against  all  priesthood  and  clergy  visibly  and 
externally  embodied  in  a  distinct  class  or  caste.  Our 
scope  'hath  this  extent ;  no  more.' 

^As  to  the  source  or  sources  whence  the  materials 
of  the  present  work  have  been  drawn,  it  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  the  reader  to  be  informed.  We  have 
had  it  simply  in  view  to  bring  together  and  to  weave 
together,  from  whatever  quarter  would  yield  it,  a  mass 
of  testimony  to  the  nullity  of  the  distinction  between 
Clergy  and  Laity.  This  distinction  we  regard  as  of 
baneful  effect  upon  the  interior  life  of  the  chimh.  The 
results  are  before  the  reader.  Let  him  pronounce 
upon  them  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits. 
The  anonymous  form  of  publication,  with  the  distinct 
avowal  of  non-originality,  except  in  part,  will  shield 
the  compiler  from  sinister  imputations,  while  it  will 
give  the  sentiments  advanced  access  to  minds  from 
which  they  might  ^wesibly  be  excluded  by  the  evil 
prestige  of  any  name  that  would  assume  t&e  respon- 
sibility of  giving  them  to  the  world.** 

In  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  of 
Friend^  the  writer  uses  this  language : — 

'^  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that 
one  sect,  if  sect  it  may  be  called,  has  approached  per- 
haps nearer  the  truth  concerning  the  priesthood  tnan 
any  other,  and,  entirely  levelling  every  remnant  of 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laitv,  has  at  last  pro- 
duced a  system  framed  on  the  funchunental  doctrine, 
that  'the  old  covenant'  havinff  *  decayed  and  waxea 
old,'  ought '  to  vanish  away.'  This  sect  is  the  Quakers; 
a  body  of  men  who  seem  determined  to  investigate 
the  perplexing  question,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  trammels  of  preconceived  opinions  and  settled 
habits ;  and  though  by  such  a  metnod  of  investigation 
they  were  in  danger  of  running  into  some  extrava- 
gances, they  were  also  sure  to  discover  some  truths 
unknowna,denied,  or  detested  by  their  contemporaries: 
for  so  great  are  the  delusions  of  every  generation,  that 
he  who  systematically  opposes  the  opiuions  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives,  cannot  fail  to  liberate  some  truths 
from  the  captivity  of  error,  which  nothing  but  a  de- 
termined war  of  paradox  could  have  rescued.    The 
Quakers,  then,  are  entitled  to  the  whole  credit  of 
placing  sacerdotal  controversv  in  its  true  light ;  and 
they  not  only  stated  the  truth,  but  cuted  on  it,  and 
guarded  their  opiniona  with  such  a  jealous  discipline, 
that  it  became  impossible  for  their  successors  in  their 
society  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  their  mean- 
ing :  to  acknowledge  a  priest  in  any  way,  direct,  or 
indirect,  is,  in  fact*  to  cease  to  be  a  Quaker.    And 
herein  is  their  wisdom  deserving  the  highest  possible    | 
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eulogies;  for  though  individuals  axnoDgst  the  Inde- 
pendents have  occasionally  taught  Quaker  doctrine 
concerning  the  priesthood,  yet  no  society  of  Christians 
excepting  the  Quakers,  has,  o^  a  society,  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  this  great  mydm,  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Priest  that  has  any 
pre-eminence,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  believers 
are  priests  in  perfect  equality  in  and  through  their 
Head  and  Loni.  One  of  the  early  Quakers  was, 
therefore,  right  when  he  said,  'We  are  not  nersons 
that  have  shot  up  out  of  the  old  root  into  anotner  ap- 
pearance, as  one  sect  hath  done  out  of  another,  till 
many  are  come  up  one  after  another,  the  grosnd  still 
remaining  out  of  which  they  all  grow;  but  that  very 
ground  hath  been  shaken,  destroyed  and  is  destroying, 
removed  and  ia  removing  in  us.'"  * 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  this  book, 
it  woiSd  be  necessaiy  to  furnish  numerous  extracts ; 
at  present  we  can  insert  only  a  short  section  on  the 
church  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — 

"When  the  Holy  Spiiit  is  imparted,  then  there  will 
be  seen  the  fruits  of  it — *love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;' 
and,  with  such  gifts  as  these,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
church  order.  0  yesj  there  will  be  elders  and  teach-' 
ers;  yea,  there  will  be  bishops;  men  of  vast  power, 
men  of  large  prerogatives,  and  of  a  stringent  domi- 
nion :  their  power  will  be  that  of  love ;  they  will,  with 
the  mitre  of  meekness,  and  the  pastoral  staff  of  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  deep 
thinffs  of  God,  and  with  the  strength  of  prayer,  lead 
the  nock  to  stUl  waters  and  green  pastures,  and  keep 
them  dose  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls.  They  will  sit  enthroned  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  faithful  brethren;  and,  amidst  the  royal 
priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people,  they 
will  rule  with  priestly  sway.  Who  doubts  it  ?  Who 
would  deny  it  f  Who  does  not  wish  it  should  be  sol 
Dare  we  not  trust  the  promise  of  the  exalted  Head 
of  the  church  ?  Are  we  unable  to  believe  that  he  will 
magnify  his  word  above  4di  bis  name,  and  that  he 
will,  according  to  his  word,  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  And  are  we  at  all  douotful  that, 
if  we  come  together  with  one  mind  and  with  one 
spirit,  having  no  other  desire  than  to  live  and  die  for 
the  glory  of  him  who  died  for  us,  that  he  will  raise 
up  pastoi*s  to  take  care  of  us  from  amongst  our 
anointed  number;  and  that  he  will  elicit  all  the  va- 
rious gifts  of  the  brethren  for  the  different  biunches 
of  edification  and  ministration  ? 

"  That  is  very  simple  in  itself  which  to  manyper- 
sons  is  a  problem  of  inextricable  difficulty.  The  Head 
of  the  church  is,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
raising  up  spiritual  men  into  those  offices  which  are 
for  edification.  Wherever  there  are  gifts  of  teaching 
in  the  brethren,  there  they  will,  by  that  same  grace 
by  which  faith  was  first  imparted,  be  ultimately  made 
manifest.  Every  man  will  stand  in  his  proper  posi- 
tion :  each  will  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  order  for  wliich  he  is  adapted:  the 
grave,  the  prudent,  the  watchful,  and  preceptive  cha- 
racter will  take  his  natural  place  for  government;  the 
brother  who  has  a  gift  of  utterance,  and  who  is  well 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  will  become  a  teacher; 
some,  by  general  superiority  of  understanding,  will 
precede  others ;  and  some,  by  faith  and  patience,  and 
some,  by  the  gift  of  praver,  will  be  iu  tbat  place  of 
trust  in  the  church  which  ia  evidently  theirs,  without 
any  ceremony  of  election,  or  imposition  of  hands.  We 
contend  not  in  the  least  against  the  authority  of  a 
minister,  when  that  authority  is  rightly  understood. 
The  true  authority  is  that  of  the  message  delivered 
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and  of  the  character  of  him  who  delivers  it  There  is 
one  Spirit  which  anoints  them  all  into  the  priesthood, 
and  sanctifies  their  faculties  and  calls  them  forth  and 
demands  them  according  to  their  pndea  of  ▼altie,  Ibr 
the  edification  of  the  church.  Caiua  may  have  many 
qualifications  Ibr  government  or  for  teaching,  either 
conjointly  or  distinctly,  which  Lucius  has  not;  and 
Caius  may  be  generally  regarded,  for  many  reasons,  as 
a  leader  among  the  iJelievers ;  then,  certainly,  Caiua 
will  become  fT/a*o«-of,  episcopos;  he  will  be  overseer, 
he  will  be  a  ruler :  and  Lucius,  a  very  dear  brother, 
will  take  some  other  station,  and  be  exceedingly  valaed 
by  the  church  in  his  proper  capacity.  And  thus  it 
will  come  to  pass,  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  love,  Caitis 
will  be  a  bishop!  and  he  will  take  the  oversight  of  the 
hearts  of  the  brethren  by  ruling  in  their  aifieetions ; 
and  his  authority  will  be  fer  greater  than  if  he  had 
received  a  call  out  of  a  college,  to  preach  talented  ser- 
mons, and,  too  often,  to  struggle  all  his  unhappy  daya 
with  Uord-deaoons'  and  a  discontented  floek. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
WITH  TUB  NATURE  OF  MAN.  By  Eowjjd  Fbt. 
Edinburgh:  Combxabus  ^  Co.  London:  UuuLtoa^Aiuia, 
&Co.    1867. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  defer  noticing  this  publication 
until  we  might  be  prepared  with  a  minute  critical  re- 
view of  its  contents ;  and  the  less  so  because  we  be- 
lieve that  all  which  is  needful  to  insure  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  it  by  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  class  of 
readers,  for  whom  it  is  obviously  designed,  is  that 
their  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it.  We  i«prd 
this  little  book,  the  value  of  which  appears  to  bear 
an  inverse  proportion  to  ita  size,  as  not  onljr  forming 
an  important  addition  to  works  on  the  ChrisUan  evi- 
dences, but  also  as  a  contribution  of  .original  thought 
to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived a  proportionate  share  of  attention. 

The  disposition  seems  inherent  in  man  to  look  for 
a  field,  in  search  of  that  which  might  be  found  nearer 
home )  and  we  think  that  this  tendency  has  been  ob- 
servable in  the  purauit  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  sought  these  evidences  in  the  records 
of  antiquity,  in  a  learned  study  of  ancient  maniueripts, 
and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East ;  but  we 
feel  that  the  most  important  evidence  of  all  is  furnished 
by  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  It  is  in  these  that  we  must  look  for  indications 
of  the  truths  that  man,  like  all  the  other  woAs  of 
creation,  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  in 
a  state  which  He  himself  pronounced  to  be  very  good; 
that  the  work  of  this  fair  creation  has  since  (in  so  6r 
as  man  is  concerned),  been  marred  by  sin ;  and  that 
the  grace  and  tnith  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ  are 
altogether  fitted  to  effect  the  work  of  re-conversion 
which  man  needs  to  experience.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  it  la  ably  shown  by  our  author,  that  human 
nature,  though  ruined  by  the  fall,  ia  a  iempfs  in  ruins ; 
and  that  the  restoration  proposed  in  the  gospel,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  original  ardiitecture. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  works  soeh  as 
the  present,  which  oommend  themaelves  to  a  oompan^ 
tively  small  dasa  of  readers,  have  to  be  published  at 
a  proportionably  high  price ;  and  thai  those  wha  poe- 
sess  tne  needful  means,  may  do  good  service  by  placing 
them  iu  the  hands  of  others  who  cannot  affoitl  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  who  may  be  none  the  less  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  benefiting  by  thenL.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  many  within  oar  own  Society  would  de- 
rive no  small  benisfit  themselves  from  the  work  which 
we  now  commend  to  their  notice;  and  that  others 
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would  find  satiaikction  in  living  it  drcolation  among 
their  neighbours. 

To  eDi3>le  our  readers  to  form  a  more  definite  idea 
of  this  work  than  the  preceding  observations  supply, 
we  may  mention  that  it  consists  of  seven  essays : — 
1.   The    lutroductory.      2.    On    the  Fall  of   Man. 

3.  On  Pain,  and  its  Place  in  the  Christian  System. 

4.  On  the  Beceptivity  of  the  Human  Mind.  5.  On 
the  Relation  between  Th^ry  and  Practice.  6.  On 
Faith.    7.  On  Mysteries. 

To  justify  us  for  giving  a  general  recommendation 
of  any  woi*k  that  comes  ^fore  us,  we  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  at  all  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  approve 
of  its  entire  contents;  we  have  ourselves  aerived 
satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  and  yet  we 
cannot  coincide  in  every  sentiment  of  their  author ; 
and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our 
own  convictions,  were  we  not  to  take  exception,  in 
particular,  to  what  appears  to  us  the  nnscriptural 
view  which  the  essay  on  the  Fall  of  Man  inculcates. 

There  is  no  dispute,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  among 
any  class  of  religionists,  as  to  the  original  character 
and  nature  of  man ;  and,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
little  diversity  as  to  his  having  become  what  is  not 
inaptly  described,  **a  temple  in  ruins}*  But  whatever 
pleasure  it  may  afford  to  indulge  the  idea  that  more 
or  less  of  his  primeval  nature  rias  survived  the  fall, 
we  apprehend  the  speculation  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
one;  it  it  leads  us,  as  we  think  it  is  calculated  to  lead, 
to  entertain  the  notion  that  human  nature,  unassisted 
by  Divine  ghice,  can  do  anything  whatever  to  effect 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  or  to  restore  the  image  in 
which  Adam  was  created. 

In  his  second  essay,  the  author  supports  his  belief 
respecting  the  fall  of  man  having  been  only  partial, 
by  adducing  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
speaking  of  the  Oentilea,  who  are  said  to  have  done 
by  nature  the  thincs  contained  in  the  law.  It  can- 
not, however,  but  be  manifest  to  the  most  superficial 
reader,  that  the  apostle,  by  the  term  "nature**  in  this 

Elace,  could  not  possibly  mean  unassisted  nature ;  for 
e  immediately  subjoins,  that  what  he  had  asserted 
of  the  Gentiles,  viz.,  their  doing  **the  things  contained 
in  the  law,"  showed  "the  work"  or  effect  "of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts."  So  that  it  was  not  by  virtue 
of  any  power  inherited  from  Adam,  that  these  Gen- 
tiles were  enabled  to  work  righteousness;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fruit  of  obedience  to  what  is  elsewhere 
termed  in  Scripture,  the  "engrafted  word'*  of  Divine 
grace,  universally  bestowed  upon  the  children  of 
Adam  in  all  ages ;  less  copiously,  it  is  true,  before 
than  since  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  bv  whom,  em- 
phatically and  in  larger  measure,  it  is  declared  that 
grace  and  truth  came. 

That  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  human  char- 
acter— in  some  a  strong  perversity  towards  evil,  and 
in  others  an  apparent  natural  love  of  what  is  good — 
must  have  been  noticed  by  eveiy  one;  but  whether  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  latter  to  some  degree  of  Adam's  pris- 
tine nature,  we  cannot  but  rest  assured  of  this — if  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul  is  to  have  any  weight  with 
us— that  there  is  no  capacity  in  man,  unassisted  by  a 
Divine  power,  to  regenerate  himself;  seeing  this  apostle 
testifies  of  himself,  that  "in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing."  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
supposed,  that  he  was  in  this  instance  singling  hina- 
self  out  from  the  whole  human  family,  because  of  this 
absense  of  every  "good  thing;"  but  rather  that  this 
desciiption  of  himself  was  the  universal  natural  char 
racteristic  of  mankind,  in  their  lapsed  state.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  view,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
testimony  of  the  same  apostle,  at  Romans  iii.  9-18, 
which  it  does  not  appear  possible  for  any  one  to  read 
and  retain  a  belief  of  any  "good  thing,"  any  saving 


power,  natttraUy  inherent  in  man.  In  precise  harmony 
herewith,  we  also. find  the  Old  Testament  record — 
"the  thoughts  of  man's  heart"  are  therein  dechu:^ed  to 
be,  not  only  "evil,  but  that  continually'' — "the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  IklngB,  and  desperately  wicked, 
who  can  know  it." 

We  believe  we  could  go  considerably  further  in 
controverting  the  author's  sentiments  in  this  his  second 
essay — we  refer  especiallv  to  his  views  regarding  con- 
science; but  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  prevent 
our  being  identified  with  what  we  consider  the  objec- 
tionable ground  which  the  author  has  taken  on  so  im- 
portant a  dodrine  as  the  fail  of  man;  and  we  fed  the 
less  required  to  be  more  particular,  because  the  work 
has  little  if  any  indication  of  emanating  from  the  pen 
of  a  Friend. 


A  GARnEN  NovKLTT. — ^Thc  Egyptian  pea  is  an  in- 
stance of  vegetable  resurrection,  or  at  least  resuscita- 
tion. It  is  ti  fragment  of  the  old  life  of  Egypt— a  true 
type  of  the  luxurious  fertilitv  of  the  classic  country 
of  the  Nile,  and  unquestionably  the  most  truly  his- 
torical of  any  esculent  we  possess.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  companion  of  mummies 
and  inhabitants  of  pyramids,  are  in  themselves  as  in- 
teresting as  the  plant  itself  is  dinlinct  from  every 
known  member  of  its  useful  family.  During  the  ex- 
plorations of  Egypt  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  a  vase 
was  found  in  a  mummy  pit,  the  age  of  which  was 
computed  at  about  three  thousand  years.  This  vase, 
hermetically  sealed,  "was  presentea  to  the  British 
Museum ;  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  librarian  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex,  proceeded  to  open  the  vase  to  ascer- 
tain its  contents,  and  in  so  doing  unfortunately  broke 
it  to  pieces.  The  interior  conteined  a  mass  of  dust, 
and  a  few  grains  of  wheat  and  vetches,  and  on  ex- 
amining further  a  few  peas  were  found,  entirely 
shriveled,  of  a  resin  yellow  colour,  and  as  hard  as 
stone.  It  was  known  that  mummy  wheat  had  been 
resuscitated  after  an  interment  of  five  thousand  years ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  first  peas  ever  found 
in  a  mummy  vase  should  be  subjected  to  the  experi- 
ment of  revival.  Mr.  Pettigrew  accordingly  distri- 
buted amongst  his  learned  friends  these  dessicated 
peas,  reserving  three  for  himself  «8  mere  curiosities. 
Those  who  tried  to  grow  the  peas  failed,  and  no  more 
was  thought  about  them  till  the  remaining  three  were 
given  to  Mr.  Grimstone  of  Highgate.  Mr.  Grimstone 
tried  his  hand  at  them,  subjected  them  to  heat  and 
moisture,  and  after  thirty  days  one  miserable  plant 
appeared  above  ground.  By  patient  care  and  in- 
genious culture  this  plant  was  brought  to  produce 
nineteen  pods,  which  were  ripened  and  planted  the 
next  year ;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  stock 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  Egyptian 
pea.  Botanists  were  as  much  delighted  as  antiqua rians 
at  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  for  it  gave  them  a 
new  variety  of  the  greatest  value  and  most  distinct 
character.  Its  blossom  is  unlike  every  other  pea ;  it 
more  nearly  resembles  a  bell  than  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  and  is  veined  with  green  lines  on  a  white 
ground.  The  blossoms  break  at  every  joint  in  clusters 
of  two,  four,  and  eight,  and  are  succeeded  by  pods  that 
protrude  crookedly  through  them,  each  pod  contain- 
ing from  five  to  ten  peas,  which,  when  cooked,  are  de- 
liciously  flavoured,  and  melt  in  the  mouth  like  roan*ow; 
in  fact>  there  is  no  pea  to  equal  it;  so  that  dusty 
Egypt  has  conferred  upon  us,  through  these  few 
shrivelled  seeds,  a  palatial  benediction. — National 
Magazine, 

As  Noah's  dove  found  no  footing  but  in  the  ark;  so 
a  Christian  finds  no  contentment  but  in  Christ. 
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Fourth  Moktb,  1857. 

20th.  At  Kendal,  Tamar  Ao.hks,  wife  of  Jobn  Fnrrer,  of  Ken- 
dal, a  daughter;  who  was  named  Edith  Agnes. 

26th.  At  Milfort,  near  Weterfdrd,  EuzABtTir,  wife  of  William 
Malcomson,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Joseph. 

Fiprn  MoKTir,  1857. 
2dd.  At  Ballitorc,  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  llcnry  Allen, 
a  son ;  who  was  named  Charles  Frederic. 

8ixTn  MoHTR,  1857. 
4th.  At  No.  2,  Pargan  Terrace,  Boutli  Circular  Road,  Dnblin, 

Bdsakxa,  wife  of  Jamea  Webb,  a  son;  who  was  naraod 

Frederick  James. 
18th.  The  wife  of  W,  E.  Urown,  of  Ualsted,  a  son ;  who  was 

named  Lancelot. 
29th.  At  Caldcr  Yale,  near  Garstaoj^,  Martha  Waddikotom, 

wife  of  James  Jackson,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Ediih 

Martha. 
...  At  Woodlands,  near  Darlington,  Mart,  wfifSs  of  Joseph 

lYhitwoll  Pease,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Alfred  Edward. 
SOth.  At  Bierworth,  near  Garstang,  Lvct,  wife  of  Joseph 

Jackson,  a  son  ;  who  was  named  Charles. 
At  Wnterfordp  Hannah   Maria,   wife  of  itobert  Jacob,  a 

daughter;  who  was  named  Edith. 

Seventh  Month,  18d7. 
4th.  At  Batley  Carr,noar  Dewsburv,  Jans,  wife  of  Benjamin 

Gill,  a  son;  who  was  named  William  Theodore. 
7th.  At  Barnslcy,  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  Pity  no,  M.D.,  a  son ; 

who  was  named  John  Hcnr^. 
12th.  At  Ed^e  Hill,  near  Liverpool,  Sahah  A^n,  wifo  of 

James  Leicester,  corn-dealer,  a  son;  who  was  named 

Edwin  Binns. 
Idth.  At  Darlington,  &Iart,  wife  of  William  Gadworth,  C.E«, 

a  Eon ;  who  was  named  Alfred  James. 
16th.  At  Lancaster,  Mart,  wife  of  Arthur  Clark,  a  daughter ; 

who  was  named  Mary  Eliza. 
2l8t.  At  Brighton,  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Theopbilus  PoUard,  a 

daughter;  who  was  named  Sarah  Elizabeth. 
24th.  At  Keath,  Hannah  Isabella,  wife  of  Charles  Strieve 

Pi  ice,  a  son. 

iHarrfagrf. 

Sixth  Month,  18>7. 

16th.  At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Minden,  Prussia,  Edward 
HooPKR  Mat,  F.U.C.S.,  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  to 
Sopuix,  youngest  daughter  of  Ernst  Peitsmeyer,  of  Min- 
den. 

17th.  James  Richardson,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Richardson, 
to  Augusta,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Dixon,  all  of  Newcastle. 

24th.  At  Ballindt ny,  co.  Antrim,  Jacob  Bell  Green,  son  of 
John  Green,  of  Orrfield,  to  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Wardell,  of  Mullacarton,  near  Moira. 

25th.  At  Manchester,  John  B.  Edmondson,  of  Brougbton,  to 
Elizabeth  Wbitlark,  of  Moss  Side,  both  near  Manchester. 

Seventh  Month,  1657. 
14th.  At  Bristol,  Robert  Barclay,  of  Tottenham,  son  of  the 

late  John  Baiclay,  of  Stoke-Newington,  to  Sarah  Matilda, 

eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Fry,  of  Cotham,  BristoL 
23d.  At  Fordingbridge,  Thomas  Bbaven  Rakk,  surgeon,  to 

Ellin  Rxtnolds.  third  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  ^'oave, 

all  of  Fordingbridge. 
27th.  At  Dublin,  Thomas  Pim,  junr.,  son  of  Jonathan  and 

Susan  Pim,  of  Monkstown,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  John 

and  Mary  Eran?,  of  Dublin. 

Bfatti. 

Fifth  Month,  1857. 
7th.  At  Calcutta,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  Phedx  Emma, 
wife  of  Henry  Burwood  Page,  commander  of  the  t-hip 
Sagof,  and  only  child  cf  Anno  Knight,  of  Woodbrideo. 
Suffolk.  ^ 

2dd.  Aj(n  MARdDEN,  of  Wosthoughton,  in  her  7ith  ydar ;  an 
elder. 

When  young,  titis  dear  Friend  was,  by  the  nnerring 
Spirit  of  Truth,  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  the  itiligious 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friend:*;  and,  being  concerned, 
in  the  dny  cf  merciful  visitation  extended  to  her,  to  live 
in  watchful  obedience  to  the  unfoldings  of  the  givat  Head 
of  the  church,  Ho  was  pleased  to  s  rcngthcn  tier  to  exem- 
plify her  faith,  by  tho  tiinplicity  and  Christian  consistency 
that  marked  her  course  us  hhe  passed  through  time,  ^he 
had  great  love  for  the  Society  ot  which  she  was  a  member; 
and  was  much  concerned  that  sound  doctrine  and  correct 
Christian  practice  bhould  bo  maintained  in  freshness,  sim> 
plicity,  and  integrity. 


Sho  often  en<$oaraged  her  ieUow-members  to  seek  (br 
right  ability  to  live  as  beoomes  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Her 
gympathies  were  frequently  awakened  towards  her  poor 
and  ftuiferfcig  neighbours:  she  visited  them  in  their  homes, 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  lent  them  suiuble  books 
for  perusal.  She  gave  them  counsel,  adviee,  and  reproof; 
and,  with  ^  liberal  hand,  ministered  to  their  outward  ne- 
cessities. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  beloved  husband,  as  well  as 
for  many  years  after  sho  became  a  widow,  her  bonso  was 
always  open  to  welcome  and  entertain  her  friends ;  espe- 
cially those  travelling  in  tho  work  of  the  minbftrr.  She 
j  felt  much  and  deeply  for  such  labooreri,  and  like  a'moiher 
~  in  Israel,  in  the  Love  of  Christ,  sho  handed  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  discouraged  ones  of  this  elass.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  lively  spirited  Christian,  adorning  the  station 
of  elder  in  which  tho  church  had  placed  her. 

She  was  exemplary  in  herdiligentattendanceof  meeting 
at  home  and  at  a  distance.  She  frequently  said  how  utterly 
unworthy  sho  was  of  such  favours,  or  of  tho  least  mercy; 
and  }et  she  could  acknowledge  that  it  had  followed  her 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  Her  reliance  was  on  her  Saviour; 
and  she  often  thankfully  oommemorated  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  for  tho  unspeakable  ^ift  of  Divine 
grace  through  llim,  which  enables  the  believer  to  work 
out  the  soul's  s.ilvatron. 

Her  last  sickness  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude 
much  expression,  but  peace  was  the  covering  of  herspirtt 
It  is  consoling  to  believe  that  she  was  like  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe,  and  that  her  prepared  spirit  is  gathered  into 
evcrliisting  rest. 
25th.  At  Kendal,  Jane  Kino,  aged  70. 

Sixth  Month,  1837 

6th.  At  Map&field,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Joskpo  Hahtas, 

of  Raby  Parks,  aged  61. 
I9th.  At  Wincanton,  aged  15,  Samubl  VaALs,  son  of  James 

and  Su»an  E.  Bracher.  * 

21st.  At  Darlington,  Mart  Anit,  wife  of  James  Richardson, 

of  Shildon. 


2Cth.  At  Ackworth,  William  Stkks,  aged  G2. 

dOth.  At  Clifton  Bank,  Orange  Road,  Edinbur«^fa,  aged  5 

years  and  8  months,  Alfred,  eldest  child  of  Eliza  and  the 

into  John  Barlow,  of  Edinburgh. 

Sevknth  Month,  1857. 

Ut.  At  Kendal,  John  Wilsov  Harris,  aged  3  years  and  8 
months,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Harris,  of  Darlington. 

4tb.  Aged  40,  Jaxk,  wife  of  Robert  Hoi-ne,  of  Homsey  Lane, 
and  41,  Qraccchuroh  Street,  London. 

6:h.  At  his  residence,  5,  Caroline  Place,  Aberdeen,  A.vTno.rr 
WioHAy,  in  bis  81st  year;  a  minister.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Kinmuok,  on  the  9th. 

...     At  Croydon,  Joseph  Nkatbt,  aged  88. 

Besides  this  intimation,  it  seems  due  to  Friends  to  advert 
briefly,  to  a  lonff  course  of  usefulness,  in  which  this  dear 

%  Friend  proved  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  eause  of 
truth.  It  was  less,  however,  in  a  conspieuons  manner— for 
he  seldom  spoke  in  the  Yearly  Meeting — than  in  a  praeueal 
manner,  in  a  yariety  of  ways.  For  more  than  thirty  ye  irs, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  which  he  was  associated  with  our 
late  friend  John  Eliot,  he  was  very  assiduouf  in  watching 
tho  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  in  obtaining  attention 
to  subh  bills  as  might  affect  our  religious  Society,  and  that 
often  succes9tully,and  so  as  to  lighten  the  laboursof  Friends 
of  later  time  in  this  direction;  and  he  appeared  to  be  much 
respected  by  members  of  parliament,  and  those  official  per- 
sons with  whom  this  kina  of  business  led  him  into  inter- 
course. 

In  matters  of  general  requirement,  he  never  hesitated 
to  be  of  service,  and  these,  though  important,  were  not  on- 
frequently  suoh  as  did  not  require  much  pnblicitv.  In 
tho  concerns  of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  he  was  liberal  in  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice,  and  alive  to  everything  that  concerueJ 
the  well-being  of  his  fellow-members.  Not  en^agvd  in 
trade,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  business,  and  his  ciiiidy 
attention  to  many  details,  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  of  miaor 
importance,  greatly  contributed  to  tho  comforiof  the  Meei- 
ing;  and  ho  might  bo  said  to  mako  that  his  buuocss,  which 
is  sometimes  called  *'  every  bodj^s."  Thus,  when  tlie  ba«i- 
ncsi  of  the  Meeting  was  con;)iderable,  such  timely  Atwa- 
tion  was  very  serviceable.  Prompt  in  the  more  rcspun- 
rible  duty  of  overseer,  and  concerned  rightly  to  dischnr^a 
that  of  cider,  in  uniform  exemplariness  of  oondoct,  an  J  in 
tho  exercise  of  sympathy  towards  those  asscMiated  witti 
him,  tho  rcmonibrance  of  him  is  oordial  to  survivors. 

Indications  of  failing  health  were  little  obvious  until 
within  a  few  years  p.ist,  and  his  concern  punctuaily  t»  at- 
tend our  religious  Meetings,  to  which  he  continued  to  w.iik 
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a  distaDCoof  aboat  one  and  a  half  mile,  did  not  lessen, 
neither  hia  care  in  the  right  condneting  of  the  disoipUnc. 
At  length  the  infirmities  of  age  led  to  his  residence  near 
some  kind  relatiTes,  rather  less  than  two  years  before  his 
decease;  and  his' friends,  after  a  few  months,  reluctantly 
transferred  his  membership  to  the  Meetins:  into  which  he 
removed ;  after  a  connection  on  his  part,  of  nearly  82  Tear*, 
and  including  that  of  his  lineal  ancestors,  more  than  double 
that  period. 

7th.  8abab,  wife  of  Thomas  White  Jacob,  of  Waterford, 
aged  48. 

14tD.  MAar  Akmb,  aged  8  years,  daughter  of  William  and 
Harriet  HUl,  of  Wateribrd. 

ISih,  Mart  Oarounb,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Baker, 
.  of  Thirsk,  in  her  18th  year. 

•••  In  Tatham  Street,  Sunderland,  Sauah  Maria,  youngest 
daughter  of  Eliza  Brown,  a^od  16. 

16th.  At  St.  Bees,  near  WhitehaTen,  Mart,  wife  of  John 
Spencer. 

26th.  At  Layton  Cottage,  Shaftesbury,  Llxwillyii  Butter, 
solicitor,  aged  25. 

•••  At  Sheffield,  Arh  Dayt,  affed  68. 

22d.  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Joeeph  and  Sarah  Kitching,  of 
Leeds,  aged  17* 

2dd.  In  his  26th*  year,  Wiluau  Hbmrt,  eldest  snrriving  son 
of  WillUm  F.  Nicholson,  of  Cartgate,  near  Whiteharen. 


TO  OOBBESPONBENTS. 

The  following  are  acknowledged  i-^H.  P.:  P.  H.  6.;  J.  B.; 
n.  W.;  M.  N.;  J.  W.;  J.  B.  A.;  4*  K.;  J.  J.;  B.  M.;  W.  E.  B.; 
J.  J.  C.  v.;  J.  F.  R.;  H.  A.;  J.  H.;  B.  O.;  F.  F.;  B.  C.  M.; 
P.  S.;  t.  H.:  J.  8.;  T.  T.;  H.  S.;  J.  M.;  H.  P.;  tt.  C;  J.  0.; 
G.  H.;  H.  D.;  A.  W.;  D.  F.;  and  M.  P. 

Also,  three  lumbers  of  the  British  Workman ;  Essays  by 
Edward  Fry;  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  V.;  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society ;  No.  YL  of  the  Aborigines  Friend, 
and  Colonial  Intelligencer ;  and  Second  Edition  of  Caplin's 
Electro-Chemical  Bath. 

A.  D.— The  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slarery  Society,  27,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  will  supplT 
accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  French 
Colonies. 

J.  8.  B.— We  haye  not  the  adyantage  of  his  local  know- 
ledge, and  the  account  was  inserted  as  it  was  sent  us  by  a  most 
worthy  Friend.  The  other  topic  adverted  to  in  his  letter^ 
he  will  find  is  dealt  with  in  another  place. 

J.  8.  F.— Report  in  extentQ,  next  month* 

J.  R.— The  notification  of  the  marriage  referro^  to,  we 
had  from  the  fother  of  the  young  man,  and  of  course  we 
were  not  aware  of  there  being  anything  out  of  place ;  for  we 
never,  knowingly,  insert  the  account  of  any  marriage,  where 
the  good  and  comely  order  of  our  Society  is  in  any  way  de- 
parted from. 

j^rrafa.— The  lines  quoted  in  the  account  of  the  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  in,  our  Number  for  6th  Month,  page  158, 
ebould  fitand  thus  :—> 


M 


With  prayer  the  evening  close,  the  day  begin — 
For  Heaven's  true  Sabbath  is  a  rest  from  sin.'* 


In  our  notices  of  Births,  in  6th  Month,  tlie  date  of  the 
birth  of  John  William  Stansfield,  at  page  166.  should  read, 
5tli  Month,  13th,  1807,  instead  of  8th  Month,  13th,  1856 ;  and 
in  our  obituary  of  last  month,  page  105,  the  date  of  James 
Iklattock's  decease  should  read,  6th  Month,  3d,  instead  of  dd 
Month,  6th. 


M}f\ievti»tnxentfi. 


FOR  Sale,  an  ESTATE  of  about  120  Acres, 
and  other  Lands,  in  Devonshire. 
Apply  to  W.  P.  Paoll,  Solicitor,  Plymouth. 
K.B.— W.  P.  P.  can  take  an  Articled  Clerk. 

S      NICHOLSON,  Confectioner,  235,  Stret- 
*     ford  Road,  Manchester,  is  in  immediate  want  of  an 
APPBJENTXCB. 


Tl/'ANTED,  a  Yoang  Man,  who  thoroughlj 

^  *  understands  the  roansgemont  of  the  Retail  Grocery 
and  Tea'  Tr.ade,  as  AS$ISTANT  or  READ  COUNTER- 
MAN, in  a  Retail  Establishment. 

For  a  Reference,  address  W.,  care  of  the  Editors  of  l%e 
BritiA  Friend. 


T^ ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Steam 

-T  *         Bitcuit  Manufactory,  and  General  Confectionary 
Business. 

Apply  to  RiCRABD  RiOHABDS,  Rodruth. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Man,  a  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  SITUATION  as  Book- 
keeper, Cashier,  or  Collector. 

Unexoeptional  referenoes  can  be  given.  Apply,  by  letter, 
to  A.  A.,  care  of  Josiah  Bo  worn.  Outfitter,  Graoechurch 
Street,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Man  Friend,  a  Situa- 
tion as  CLERK,  or  ASSISTANT,  in  a  Wholesale 
or  Retail  Grocery  Establishment. 

Apply  to  J.  C,  Post  Office,  Cothcrston,  near  Bamard- 
casUe. 

25th  of  7th  Month,  1867. 


WANTED,  by  a  Yotmg  Friend,  a  Situation 
as  GOVERNESS  in  a  Friends'  family.     Toung 
Children  would  be  preferred. 

Apply  to  RicoARn  Tbompsox,  Gainsboro*. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Man,  a  Situation  as 
ASSISTANT  in  the  Tea  or  Grocery  Business. 
Address,  J«  D.,  care  of  tbe  Editors. 

BOOKKEEPER. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Friend,  to  fill  the 
Situation  of  BOOKKEEPER  and  CASHIER,  for 
an  extensive  Establishment  in  the  Country.  The  situation 
would  be  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  Proprietors  are  desirous 
of  meeting  with  a  consistent  Friend,  who  m^y  be  suitable  to 
place  in  it. 

Address,  R.  J.  B.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


TO  COBFECrnOHEBS. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Woman,  and  an  Ap- 
prentice. 

Address,  M.  A.  Dm oxn,  5,  North  Street,  BristoL 


WANTED,  a  FEMALE  FRIEND,  as 
HOUSEKEEPER  and  COMPANION  to  an  Elderly 
Widower.  She  must  be  of  a  kind  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and  not  under  45  years  of  age.  Ap:»ly  (by  letter  only).  B.  R., 
0£0BOB  lUnBisoN,  Now  MarlLCt  Chambers,  Manchester. 

TO  CHEMISTS  AND  DBTTOOISTB. 

WANTED,  a  SITUATION,  by  a  Youth  who 
has  served  3  years  of  his  Apprenticeship,  whose  pre-^ 
sent  employer  is  declining  business. 
Apply  to  JoHH  Hou»,  Castle  Street,  Kendal. 


ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

THOMAS  BARROW,  Woollen   Draper, 
Tailor,  Ann  Ootfittbr,  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  well- 
qnaliaed  ASSISTANT. 

63, 64,  Markbt  Strut,  Laxcastsb. 
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TO 


'8'  ASSmABTS. 


WANTED   immediately,    a   steady,    active 
Young  Man,  of  good  ftddirss,  aeeustomed  to  Goan- 
try  Trade. 

One  who  has  some  knowledge  of  Photography  wonid  he 
preferred. 
Apply  to  A.  J.  Bbowv,  Ilalstead,  Eases. 


NEWTOWN  SCHOOL  FOB.  B0Y8, 

WATERFOKD,  IRELAND. 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  TEACHER 
for  the  Third  Clata.  A  lad  of  good  aoquirements, 
who  has  lately  left  school,  would  be  considered  suitable.  An 
adequate  salary  will  be  given. 

Apply  to  JovATHAir  Fiif,  Dublin,  or  Bexjamin  Oaubb, 
Clonmel. 


WEBB,  GUNDRT,  &  PARDON,  Chemists, 
,    Ao.p  Bristol,  have  a  Vaoancy  for  a  w«U-ediioflrted 
Touth,  as  an  APPRENTICE,  who  will  find  it  a  comfort- 
able  home. 
7th  Month,  25th. 


A    RESPECTABLE    MIDDLE-AGED 
FRIEND,  wishes  for  a  Re-engagement  as  HOUSE- 
KEEPER in  a  Small  Family.    She  will  not  object  to  a  Large 
Family,  if  the  duties  are  net  very  heavy. 
Address  H.,  oare  of  the  Editors. 


A  Friend  wishes  to  reeomraend,  as  NUR- 
SERY GOVERNESS  or  COMPANION,  a  Touog 
Person  (not  a  member),  who  has  had  the  care  and  tuition  of 
,,  her  Three  Children  for  eight  years,  and^  are  m>w  leaving 
home  for  School. 

Address,  F.  C,  1,  Raven  Street^  Mile  End  Road»  Lon- 
don, E. 


HPECKOVER  has  One  or  Two  Vacancies 
*  for  the  Daughters  of  Friebde.  The  Number  is  Limi- 
ted, and  a  Sound  and  Liberal  Sdueaiion  imparted  with  the 
Comforts  of  Home.  The  Situaeion  is  Open  and  Salubrioiii, 
within  easy  distanoo  of  the  Parl^ 

The  Svmraer  recess  terminates  on  the  39th  inst. 

For  Terms  and  References,  apply  to  01,  Lupus  Street, 
Belgravia,  S.W.  London. 

l^th  of  nh  Montbr  1857. 


CHARLES  DARBYSHIRB, 
LANDSCAPE  OABDENEB, 

EffiffiBBT,  ifEAB  LBionmn, 

HAVING  had  considerable  experience  in 
desioiinff  and  superintending  the  laymc  out  of  Or- 
namental Gardens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  shrtibberies, 
&c.,  and  in  Planting,  Fencing,  or  Draining  Land,  is  desirous 
of  informing  his  friends  ana  others  that  he  is  prepared  to 
render  his  services  to  such  as  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  terms  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  as  above. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbins,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham;  Thomas  Gibbins,  liidgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm.  Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  £dgbaBton,Birmmgham; 
Edmund  Sturge,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  Joseph  Ellis, 
Olenfield,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Winton  Grange, 
near  Leicester;  Samuel  Waters,  Oadby,  near  Leioester. 


WANTED, 

IN  the  LINEN  and  WOOLLEN  DRAPERY 
BUSINESS,  an  Experienced  and  Active  Toung  Man. 
Address,  stating  referenee  and  salaiy,  Jomr  &  Samuxl 
WaDMORK,  General  Shopkeepers,  Portishead,  near  Bristol. 


WANTEU 

THE  Oenaral  Committee  of  Bristol  HbotUy 
Meeting  of  Friends,  wish  te  engage  a  TfiSBsstsbiB 
Person  to  take  ehai^  of  their  Meetingwhooee  and  Banal 
Grounds.  Salary,  £1  per  week,  to  live  in  a  bonne  on  the 
premises,  rent  and  oosl  ftm*. 

He  will  have  to  clean,  fire,  and  light  the  Meetinj^honse ; 
to  keep  the  Burial  Grounds  in  good  order,  and  giw^  his  whole 
time  to  the  service  of  Friends.  He  will  be  directed  what  to 
do  by  a  Friend,  denominated  Surveyor,  to  whom  ho  must 
look  for  all  orders. 

To  prevent  needless  correspondence,  all  applfoants  are  re- 
quested, in  their  first  letters,  to  answer  the  mllowtng  parti- 
culars : — 

Whether  a  Member  of  Uie  Soeiety  of  Friends  or  not ;  if 
he  have  a  wife  and  child,  or  children,  the  same  with  regard 
to  them. 

Whether  married  or  single,  to  state  hie  age;  if  nHtfriod, 
with  child,  or  children,  att  their  respective  ages* 

What  has  been  his  eeenpation  during  the  IneS  ten  years ; 
if  he  has  changed  it,  to  state  how  long  he  lived  in  each 
situation. 

To  give  the  names  of  two  Friends,  with  their  respective 
addresses,  who  know  him,  and  will  permit  themselves  to  be 
applied  to  as  ref^ees. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  to  engage  an  active  efiBcient 
Man. 
Apply  to  RioBARD  Fbt,  Cotham  Lawn,  BristoL 


SAMUEL   KING  &    SON,   Tea   Dbalers, 
92,  Dale  End,  Birmingham,  have  a  Vaoancy  for  aa  ac- 
tive intelligent  Youth,  as  au  APPRENTICE* 


OLENFIELD  I'ATENT  STABCH, 

USED  IN  THE  BOYAL  LAUNDRY. 
npHE  LADIE9  are  respeotfullj  informed  that 

>^     this  Starch  is 

EXCLUatTELT  USED  Df  THE  ROTAI^  LAUNDRT, 

and  the  Qunit^s  Laukdbxss  says,  that  although  she  has  tried 

Whbatbn,  Rfoa,  avo  otbkb  Powdkr  STAaoats, 

she  has  found  nono  of  them  e4}aal  to  the  OLENFIKIiD, 

which  IS 

T^  FINEST  &TARCH  SHE  EVER  U8E0« 


WHBK  TOO  ASK  ron 

GLENFIBLD   PATENT    ftTARClt 

See  that  you  get  it,  as  inferior  kinds  are  often  snbeCllnMk 

WOTHERSP.OON  A  CO.,  Glasgow  aiid  Loamov. 

W&  T.  EDMUNDS  RespectfuUj  Solicit  a 
•  Trial  of  their 

NEWLT-INVENIED  IB0WSXB8» 

which  insure  a  Comot  Fit»  with  the  gnatest  Comfort  to 
the  Wearer. 

^.Yentilating  Waterproof  Paletots  firom  3tff.,  to  Heasore. 
20},  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONBOIF. 

ABEL  XOBAALL  8  NEEDLES. 

ONE  HUNDRED  IN  LEATHER  CASE  SENT  POST 
FREE  FOR  13  STAMPS. 

nr^HE  Celebrated  Egg-Eyed  Needles,  mannfae- 

-■-  tured  by  Abel  Morball,  Studle^  Works,  Bromsgreve, 
are  now  sold  by  the  principal  Dealers  m  the  Kingdom.  The 
above  Needles  are  used  in  the  Maoehesler  aira  Liverpool 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  fmrn.  which  institutions^  the  Inventor, 
Miohabl  Mobbau*,  has  reoeived  high  testimoniale  to  the 
value  of  the  above  Needles,  which  may  be  seen  at  his 
house. 

No.  7,  HIGH  STREET,  MANCHEBtSR. 


! 


TBS 


cthhtiT  BBTOTjnj  to  the  wtskssis  or  tsb  societt  ot  pbtends. 


«£.A.MK>W,  »n  MOlffTK  In,  1837. 


Vflt.  XV. 


L  uiiTunoiT  D(  nn  lots  or  cdsibs'. 


ovr  Society,  and  alio  of  Aom  vho  bear  the  »atnt  ^ 
Frienda,  viarmer  lituate;  a*dr  in  the  love  ef  aar 
Le>d-Jmu(3tritt,it  Acu  itoateimied  Ia  imte  dt  fol^ 
bwMV  addif,  MmmamtiMf  it  to  tA4  tm^ov  eom- 
«Mi«M«MN  aW  MfdM  MCMfrtMH*  »/  Hmm  tm  wktm 


I   Oa  beJulf  o£  tbe  Tead;  M«etiag  of  Toaudi^  held  ia 

I      I^Mtoii,bf«#ymMaMa».fcM>a»awhof'tbBafc 

Uontk  te  ttie  Mtb  of  ttw  bsm^  imclwira,  18B7. 

(Bt^ed)  JoosPH  T^osp,  ^nk 

'   It  ia  with  hBovto  luvWaA  ni»r*,  a^ema.  Haae  «F 

I   ttw  do^  Mi  arimt  ^  anr  oUigattoa*  nto  Hiw 

!   vtio  hMMlfad  w  t^  kk  gnm»  in  A«  fp3ap«I  af  Ms 

1  beloved  Son,  aod  of  lib  oontinned  wercj  'tD'wsrda  na, 

tbut  tliiB  lEoetiiig  offen  the  word  of  CbriatiNi  >alut»- 

\  tiou  to  alt  who  baor  the  inme  of  Fdands. 

Wa  hwn  lookaA  badi  ^>a«  tb*  two  oentwoea  af 

diveoKfiad  mpmmtm  -Hba^r^  wfaiah  anr  Baoia^  haa 

DOW  poaBed— H}f  b-isk  from  wHhaat,  tcai  trnb  sot 

leas  proving  from  within.    Marked  aa  this  experience 

has  been  bj  tbe  graoioiu  mAnifsdtatioiiB  of  the  &ith- 

'   Euloma  and  love  af  Sim  who  fint  muted  our  fiire- 

I   &liheiB  ia.  ndigtaiu  faUMnfaip,  w*  ha,f»  damred  that 

I   oar  haarti  DU^  be  opait  te  theae  leMana  «f  wwsiBg, 

inatruetioii,  or  enoagiagement  wfcieb  Ho  may  derifi^ 

for  US  in  relation  to  onr  present  position. 

T^t  it  Dot  be.f(agott«(i  that  vibd  CluistiaBi^  can- 
Bot  ba  trauomltted  aa  an  inkeritaaoe  to  poeteii^.  In 
aaoh  menber  tf  tvarf  aocMaatva  gensraticB  the 
fltmCTls  >■  reaewed  with  ti»  and  mil  in  erer-viMyicg 
forma.  Koch  mnst  submit  to  the  same  trauefonning 
work  of  Divine  grace,  if  he  would  reuliza  for  tumeelf 
Rii  adoption  imto  the  family  of  the  rwdeeined.  And 
whilst  all  the  promisee  of  God  to  hia  believing  aotl 
faithfid  «bildren  a»a"ya»  aad  anMa"  in  ClHriat  for 
ever.  He  has  not  seen  meet  to  gmnt,  either  to  hiiM- 
viduala  or  to  chnrche*,  however  greatly  favouxod,  any 
iminiuuty  bom  daogeiv  or  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued wstnMnlniai  aat«  payee.  How  eatnaet  is 
the  -WMnin^  in  lelatiDii  to  thta  anhgact,  addzaasad  by 


tiw  apai«J«  ta  the  ebaioA  ol  tb>  Saaoaoe,  when  re- 
ftcring  to  liis  ootCing  otf  of  Hbtmt  wham,  as  the  chiU 
Aea  of  Abmhain  according  to  lAie  fleeli,  he  eomperea 
to  the  natural  branches.  "  Because  of  nnbelief,"  saitii 
be,  'HJiey  w.ere  hraken  off,  and  tbou  stondest  by 
faith;  ba  sotUghraiiwlHl,  but  bMi;  fw  if  Ood  igaxiA 
Bwtitbesatmal  kamAea,  take  head,  lest  He  alsa  i^aca 
not  thasL'  X«C  <m  aot  A«4ak  fb»M  taking  onr  pui 
1b  this  wnmilig ;  and  as  we  lode  \ipon  Hie  monmAd 
spactade  presented  by  &«  gradnal  decay  of  aplrltoal 
me  vid.  faxjtff,  and  by  t^  spread  of  worldliuBsa  and 
•anreftiMi,  ia  the  aereral  ehurdMS  planted  by  tba 
^Mstlaa,  na?  we  fear  for  anoselTCi,  ia.  tha  Kci^aetua 
tbat  we  sfao  sotexpoMd  t»  tetaptatioaa,  different  it 
may  be,  bat  not  Isas  dongeroua)  and  are  atike  liabla 
to  &11  awa^. 

Man|^  indaet^  have  beenMr  j&erolsftandoiu  priri- 
tagao;  and  it  is  gaod  for  na  'Ib^t  tise  MSDeaibnuiee  of 
ibem  riteaM  him  hs  dna  weigbt  npwt  onr  heu^a 
Wlio  naongst  ns,  that  baa  been  iostructed  aright,  can 
reflect,  without  foelingaofliumbtie gratitude,  upon  tbe 
woadertAl  bcwkiii^  fortii  of  Ibe  glorioua  light  of  the 
gaqi^**  through  a  dark  and  thick  cta«d,wbidi  took 
placaia  this  ^owilay  and  te  ntay  patta  o(  the  oMk- 
tinent  of  Etarope,  in  tbe  eoime  of  the  lizteeuth  eeo' 
tnryT'  It  was,  Mdeed,  a  time  when  the  chnroh  was 
called  out  of  tbe  wildernees  to  roasw  her  covensBt 
with  tha  I^rd.  Let  na  iiat  forget  bow  much  we  owe^ 
HBdar  tha  Diviae  bleaaiag,  to  &osa  who  than  eMr> 
neatly  eealcwled  ■n4  patiently  safeFed  !oe  the  fsoth 
once  deSvered  to  tbe  saints.  In  the  place  of  tbe 
fables  of  an  onhallowed  supentitioo  or  theapeculattons 
of  woridly  wisdom,  we  may  now  &eely  read  the  ee. 
eorda  of  Etiruu  truth  in  tha  pages  of  Holy  SmiptaDCk 
Tba  way  of  aalvatioa  ia  to  na  no  kvgw  edipoad  by 
a  riond  of  bmaan  tm£timia  and  eertnaoMea,  but  tbe 
Lord  J«ana  is  openly  acknowledged  as  the  one  door 
of  hope  and  of  access  unto  the  Father,  the  one  Uedi- 
ator  of  the  new  and  eredasting  cwanant.  May  wo 
vrer  thaHkEiilly  prize  and  diligMiUy  u»  tbaae  pcecioafl 
privll^ea] 

And  is  it  net  iMrtrnetive  often  to  retrace  tboee  marira 
of  Pirine  condescenaion  which  wore  so  eminently 
voiiclwafed  in  the  gathering  of  our  religious  Society! 
SImII  wa  avar  aeaae  Mverently  t«  adcaovledge  that 
It  waa  notiuag  short  of  the  bnaaediats  IntarpositioB 
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of  the  holy  Head  of  the  church,  which,  at  the  cost  of 
BO  much  that  wfUB  held  dear,  led  so  many,  widely  dif- 
fering from  each  o^er  in  outward  position,  in  mental 
ddtivation,  and  in  religious  experience,  to  separate 
from  o^er  professions,  and  which  united  them  as  a 
distinct  Christian  community?  What  but  the  im- 
mediate teaching  of  his  Spirit  could  have  imparted 
to  them,  little  as  many  of  them  were  skilled  in  human 
learning,  so  deep  an'  insight  into  so  many  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten  truths  ?  Whence  but  from  this 
source  sprang  their  devotedness  and  zeal,  their  holy 
boldness,  their  fervent  love  to  the  cause  of  their 
Divine  Master  1  Who  but  He  could  have  sustained 
them  amidst  their  unwearied  labours  and  deep  suffer- 
ings in  such  a  cause,  or  crowned  their  services  with 
that  extraordinary  measure  of  success,  which,  when 
duly  considered  in  connection  with  their  character 
and  position,  must  ever  render  their  rise  and  history 
one  of  the  most  memorable  amongst  the  records  of 
true  religion  in  the  seventeenth  centunr? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  form 
a  right  estimate  of  these  labours,  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent, from  the  admixture  of  worldly  or  political  influ- 
ences and  of  human  infirmity,  the  work  of  reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  left  incomplete. 
In  that  long  and  dark  night  of  apostasy  by  which  it 
was  preceded,  the  idea,  so  foreini  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, of  tiie  possibilitv  of  penorming  the  service  of 
God  by  proxy,  had  gradually  become  prevalent.  The 
dependence  of  the  people  in  religious  things  had  be- 
come almost  exclusively  placed  upon  man,  and  the 
view  of  Christ  in  those  varied  relations  in  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  as  ^Head  over  all 
things,"  to  his  church,  had  become  proportionately 
obscure.  And  whilst,  in  the  interval  between  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  and  the  age  of  our  early 
Friendn,  the  progress  of  light  upon  subjects  of  the 
highest  interest  nad  been  great,  how  imperfect  was 
the  use  which  had  been  made  of  it^  and  how  many 
were  the  particulars  in  which  it  yet  remained  to  be 
more  powerfully  and  searchingly  applied.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holv  Spirit  was  more  or  less  acknowledged 
in  words,  but  \ia  gracious  operations  were,  in  the 
various  systems  of  religion,  for  the  most  part  exclu- 
sively associated  with  outward  means;  whilst  his  im- 
mediate teaching,  if  not  openly  questioned  or  denied, 
was  far  too  generally  undervalued  or  disregarded. 
The  prevailing  opinions  and  usages  in  relation  to  the 
service  and  worship  of  God  had  led  to  the  gradual 
assumption,  by  one  man  in  a  congregation,  of  duties 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  various  members. 
The  presence  of  this  one  man  was  thought  essential 
to  the  performance  of  public  worship,  and  even  to  the 
due  solemnization  of  Christian  marriage  and  Chris- 
tian burial ;  and  to  him  were  confined,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  important  functions  of  ministry  in  the 
church.  These  functions  had  long  almost  universally 
ceased  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  Though 
in  general  acknowledged  to  be  grounded  upon  a 
special  Divine  call,  the  performance  of  them  was  still 
too  much  looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, assisted  by  human  art  and  learning, 
rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  ffift  depending 
upon  a  measure  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  qualification. 
And  whilst  a  fiilse  or  greatly  exaggerated  estimate 
was  attached  to  outward  means,  the  waiting  upon 
God  in  connection  with  public  worship,  in  humble 
reliance  upon  the  immediate  operations  of  his  Spirit, 
was  almost  wholly  unknown.  All  these  things  had 
obviously  tended  to  secularize  the  church,  to  divert 
both  the  ministers  and  the  people  from  their  depen- 
dence upon  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  to  lower 
the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all  are  caUed,  and 


to  draw  away  the  professors  of  Christianity  from  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  conduct  and  conversation 
incumbent  upon  the  children  of  God. 

And  truly  it  was  not  for  any  worthiness  of  theirs, 
but  in  his  own  rich  and  unmerited  grace,  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  to  our  forefathers  not  only 
to  see  and  to  deplore  these  and  other  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions, but,  as  a  gathered  church,  to  bear  a  dear 
and  distinct  testimony  against  them,  and  to  the 
purity,  simplicity,  unworldliness,  and  essential  spiri- 
tuality of  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  thus  speaking 
of  our  predecessors  and  their  work  for  the  Lord,  we 
desire  not  their  exaltation,  but  our  own  and  your  in- 
struction. They  were  men  of  like  passions  as  we  are, 
compassed  with  many  infirmities,  and  partaking, 
also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived;  of  which  traces  are  not  wantii^, 
both  in  their  actions  and  in  their  writings.  Whilst 
we  thankfully  commemorate  the  work  and  grace  of 
God  in  them  and  through  them,  we  would  bear  in 
mind  the  impressive  language  of  Geox^  Fox,  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  bretSren,  ^'We  are  nothing; 
Christ  is  alL"  Especially  would  we  recur  to  their 
own  emphatic  and  oft-repeated  declaration,  that  it 
was  no  new  gospel  that  they  were  called  to  preach. 
They  had  no  new  truths  to  communicate  to  the  world 
The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  com- 
prehensiveness and  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  the 
extent  and  the  limit  of  the  message  which  their  Lord 
had  given  them  to  declare.  He  who  was  manifested 
as  'Uhe  Word  made  flesh,"  the  Messiah  in  whom  the 
types  and  the  prophecies  of  the  former  dispensation 
receive  their  full  and  final  accomplishment,  was  to 
them,  as  to  the  primitive  believers,  the  incarnate  Im- 
manuel  in  whom  they  trusted,  their  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  and  propitiation,  their  one  Mediator,  Advo- 
cate, and  Hiffh  Priest.  And  it  was  in  order  that 
others  might  oe  brought  to  the  full  acknowledgment 
and  enjoyment  of  this  most  predous  Saviour,  m  all 
his  gracious  offices,  that  they  were  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  ui^ging  upon  them  an  unreserved 
submission  of  their  hearts  to  the  work  of  his  Spiriti 
whereby  they  might  come  both  to  see  their  sin,  and 
to  know  Christ  to  save  them  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  it  The  call  to  them,  and  to  the  church 
through  them,  was  emphatically  a  call  of  mercy  and 
of  truth — a  call  out  of  sin  and  worldUness  to  the  true 
enjoyment  of  the  unmixed  blessings  of  the  gospel,  in 
fuU  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Lord's  wors  and 
service. 

And  does  it  not  become  the  members  of  our  religi- 
ous Society  everywhere,  in  all  sincerity  and  serious- 
ness, often  to  examine  themselves  how  far  tiiey  have 
walked  worthy  of  such  a  vocation,  or  answered  the 
gracious  purposes  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  giving 
them  a  place  and  a  name  among  the  churches  of 
Christ  1  If  in  the  days  of  our  fiithers  there  was  a  tes- 
timony to  be  borne  to  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  is  no  such  testimony 
needed  now  ?  Is  the  war&re  appointed  for  us  accom- 
plished 1  Is  the  harvest  yet  fully  gatiioi^ed  inf  Have 
we  not  rather  cause  for  deep  humiliation  in  the  re- 
trospect of  our  un&ithfulneas,  that  whilst  the  neces- 
sity has  been  no  less  pressing,  and  the  obligations 
upon  us  no  less  powerful  and  urgent,  our  labours  in 
the  vineyard  should  have  been  so  inadequate  to  tiie 
emei^ency? 

From  a^  to  age  has  the  langoafle  of  the  Redeemer 
been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  Ids  followers,  ''A 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 
Vainly  has  the  enemy  striven  to  destroy  by  attacks 
from  without,  when  no  entrance  has  been  given  him. 
But  when  the  cares  of  the  worid,  the  deoeitfolnee  of 
riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  ttunga^hare  been  allowed 
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to  enter  into  the  heart|  then  the  seed  has  been  choked 
and  rendered  unfruitfnL  Like  the  chorches  of  old, 
we  have  had  oar  day  of  suffering  and  of  increase, 
when,  amidst  the  frowns  and  oppression  of  the  world, 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  been  richly  poured  forth. 
We  have  known,  also,  a  day  of  ease,  of  outward  pros- 
perity, and  of  abated  zeaL  How  many,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  and  of  the  present  centuries,  under  a 
training  which  has  led  them  into  habits  of  strict 
sobriety,  industry,  and  economy,  have  jpradually  be- 
come at  once  rich  and  worldly,  or,  if  themselves 
mercifully  preserved  from  spiritual  ruin,  have  left 
possessions  to  their  children  tnat  have  proved  to  them 
as  grievous  entanglements,  or  as  snares  to  beguile 
them  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  Otners, 
who  have  run  well  for  a  season,  have  fainted  by  the 
way.    And  how  many,  to  their  own  unspeakable  loss. 


and  that  of  the  church,  have  rested  in  a  merely  tradi- 
tional acceptance  of  the  truth,  or  slumbered  away  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  passive  lukewarmness  or  cold  un- 
concern. 

But  not  alone  from  these  things  have  weakness 
and  desolation  entered  .our  borders.    Trials  in  £oiith 
and  doctrine  have  not  been  wanting.     The  root  of 
these  things  lies  deep  in  man's  faflen  and  unsub- 
jected  will.     Even  they  who  had  been  privileged 
with  the  teaching  of  j  an  inspired  apostle  stood  in 
need  of  the  awful  warning,  that  from  among  their 
own  selves  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse  things 
to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,   ^ut  in  calling 
to  mind  the  large  measure  of  unity  and  outward  fel- 
lowship which  so  lon^  prevailed  amonff  the  £uthful 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  in  what  language 
shall  we  express  the  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit 
into  which  we  have  been  brought,  in  the  view  ot  the 
mournful  divisions  and  separations  that  have  taken 
place  amongst  us  within  the  last  sixty  years?    How 
can  we  think,  without  grief  and  humiliation,  of  the 
multitudes  in  America,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
Friend,  who  have  been  belled  by  the  specious 
appearance  of  a  refined  spirituality,  and  many  of 
wliom  have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  rejection 
of  fundamental  C)iristian  truth,  and  even  to  the 
denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them?    How  can  we 
cease  to  deplore  that  others  in  that  land,  professing  a 
high  value  for  our  Christian  principles,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  that  fellowship 
and  harmony  with  their  brethren  which  they  once 
enjoyedl    Nor  caii  we  think  without  sorrow  of  some 
in  this  country  who,  whilst  loving  their  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, have  become  from  very  d^erent  causes,  gradu- 
ally alienated  firom  some  of  those  spiritual  views  of 
the  gospel  dispensation  which  are  precious  to  us,  and 
have  ceased  to  be  united  with  us  in  outward  religious 
fellowship.    Have  these  things  befallen  us  without  a 
cause?  and  do  they  not  proclaim,  in  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  "  Be  watohfU,  and  strengthen  tne  things 
that  remain  f* 

For,  stripped  and  weakened  as  is  the  condition  of 
our  religious  Society,  both  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, compared  with  what  it  might  have  been  had 
all  been  truly  faithful,  it  has  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his 
tender  compassion,  still  to  preserve  us,  and  to  give  us 
evidence,  from  season  to  season,  of  his  gracious  re- 
gard.    "Without  any  arrangements  for  a  stated  out- 


with  feelings  of  thankfulness  that  we  recur  to  the 
succession  of  faithful  laboui*ers,  down  to  our  own  day, 
who  have  been  eminently  called  and  qualified  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church  freely  to  testify  of  the  riches  ^f 
his  grace,  whose  services  He  has  owned,  and  whose 
memory  is  precious.  We  would  speak  of  these  things 
with  reverence,  desiring  to  dwell  in  lowliness  and 
contrition  of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  under  the  hum- 
bling sense  or  his  dealings  with  us,  in  his  mercies 
and  m  his  judgments. 

The  deauenmg  influence  of  lukewarmness,  of  tra- 
ditional formality,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit;  the  danger 
of  departing,  upon  pretexts  however  plausible,  from 
those  things  which  are  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; the  necessity  of  complete  submission  to  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  the  soul,  and 
of  individually  realizing  all  that  is  comprehended  in 
conversion  unto  Qod;  these  are  among  the  lessons 
which,  in  the  review  of  the  past,  we  would  desire 
might  be  effectually  brought  home  to  the  consciences 
of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  under  the  heart- 
felt conviction  of  their  personal  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  theuL  May  these  lessons  not  be  lost 
upon  any.  But,  in  the  recollection  of  the  solemn 
warnings  which  have  been  received,  may  all  cherish 
a  deep  and  serious  sense  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  being  each  brought  to  the  blessed  experience 
of  what  it  is  to  pass  from  that  state  of  alienation  from 
Grod,  in  which  all  are  by  nature,  into  that  state  of  re- 
conciliation with  Him,  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
known  as  our  Propitiation,  our  Shepherd,  and  our 
King,  taking  away  all  condemnation,  and  blotting 
out  all  trespasses  in  his  own  blood.  We  are  weU 
aware  that  it  is  only  under  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  any  can  be  thus  tauffht  the  preciousness 
of  Christ.  But  let  us  never  doubt  that  the  Spirit 
graciously  works  in  our  hearts  for  this  very  purpose; 
nor  forget  that  it  is  to  them  that  receive  Christ,  and 
to  them  only,  that  he  gives  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  Qod.  Let  it  be  our  individual  concern  to  dwell 
much  and  often  both  upon  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  and  upon  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  requirements.  Let  us  frequently  and 
seriously  meditate  upon  the  character  and  work  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer.  Abiding  under  the  government 
of  his  Spirit,  let  us  follow  Him  in  lowliness  and  self- 
denial,  amidst  the  duties  and  the  conflicts  of  life.  Let  us 
in  no  wise  attempt  to  limit  the  operations  of  his  grace 
upon  our  souls.  May  the  fervent  and  effectual  prayer 
ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  as  a  continual  sacri- 
fice in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Thy  will  be  done  in  us  even 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

And,  whilst  pressing  after  this  experiencd  for  our- 
selves, may  we  cherish  a  warm  and  abiding  interest 
on  account  of  our  beloved  younger  friends ;  that  our 
duties  towards  them,  whether  as  parents,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, or  in  a  more  general  capacity,  may  not  be  ne- 
glected. Let  us  be  concerned  that  in  all  our  house- 
holds they  may  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  our  Christian 
principles  and  testimonies,  and  be  truly  brought  up 
in  the  nurtura  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The 
present  is  a  day  of  incjuiry  and  discussion,  of  much 
Dold  assertion  and  varied  opinions.  How  important 
is  it  to  the  young  disciple,  under  sudi  circumstances. 


-ward  ministry,  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship  are    to  be  kept  faithful  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  his 


still  kept  up,  to  the  refreshment  and  edification,  as 
we  thankfully  believe,  of  many  who,  under  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Comforter,  are  experimentally  taught 
to  worship  €k>d  in  the  spirit,  to  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesns,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Without 
any  syBtem  of  human  preparation,  endowment,  or  re- 
nianeration,  a  living  n^inistry  is  yet,  in  the  Lord's 
unmerited  mercy,  continued  amongst  us;  and  it 


IS 


Divine  Master!  How  necessary  that  he  should  not 
mistake  the  false  liberty  of  the  natural  will,  which  is 
in  bondage  to  its  own  unrenewed  desires,  for  the  true 
and  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  peo- 
ple free,  and  in  which  his  service  is  their  delight  1 
Let  no  knowledge,  no  gifts,  no  merely  human  acquire- 
ments or  qualifications,  ever  be  preferred  before  the 
humbling  operations  of  Divine  grace.    It  is  not  they 
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irlM»  «re  -«ver  haStiiiff  at  fhe  tlsroBhoId  of  -Qie  saEac- 
tuKy,  donbtiii^  aod  quesiloidin^,  birt  lihey  who  are 
wyMng  to  ODpforni  to  the  newirai  dSachfine,  and  to 
Miter  is  ilifQtEgii  the  appointed  means  of  aooBss,  ivho 
beeome  prepared  to  join  m  the  services,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  m«Btknfi«le  priyilegea,  of  the  true  wor- 
shippere  of  Qod. 

The  more  oar  hearts  are  given  up  to  the  oonstramts 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  ^e  more  shall  we  be  nsdeemed 
out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  earthly  and  selfish  norsuits, 
and,  with  peveeptions  enlarged  to  view  the  toiugs  of 
tine  in  tneir  ^*ne  relation  to  eternity,  and  with 
strength  impoirtkmed  to  our  every  need,  the  more 
shall  we  ne  enabled  dearly  to  discern  and  faithfully 
to  eocnpy  o«r  plaee  of  appointed  service  in  the  house- 
hold cf  &ith,  and  in  the  general  &mily  of  man.  And 
biw  anaple  10  the  opportnnity  for  such  a  service 
afiorded  to  the  tan  and  &ttfaful  membeis  of  our  re- 
ligiMis  Society!  Where  are  to  be  finrnd  greater 
eBeomagementa  than  are  presented  by  our  rdigions 
piAJieipleB  to  a  life  of  true  self-denial  and  devoted- 
Dcss  to  God  ?  Where  else  can  be  enjoyed  a  larger 
memBVPe  of  Ohrietian  liberty,  or  a  freer  exercise  of 
the  ^fls  of  the  Holy  Bpiriti  In  what  conrse  of  train- 
ing IS  the  Christian  oiaracter  Ekely  to  ripen  to  a 
filler  matnrity  than  that  into  which  our  religions 
inincipleB,  when  truly  embraced  and  faithfully  prac- 
tked,  necesBarSy  lead;  in  which  the  Lord  Jesns  is 
^nril&ed  in  all  ins  offioes,  and  the  oonl  is  brought  into 
a  holy  subjeetion  to  t^e  immediate  teaching  and 
goiFemiBent  of  faiA  Spirit  ? 

Very  inatmotivels  it  often  to  recm*  to  the  varied 
aapeets  «f  that  new  relationship  into  which  the  true 
betiffvem  are  brought,  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  GWat  Jeeos,  wherein  holiness  is  made  distinctly 
to  aippear  as  tin  mark  at  which  they  are  to  aim.  As 
these  who  hwe  been  boa^lit  with  a  prioe,  they  are 
again  and*apain  reminded  that  they  are  not  thear  own, 
but  boond  ib  aM  thing?  to  ^orify  their  God.  As  his 
reeansited  ehildren,  they  are  exhorted  to  walk  worthy 
of  him  onto  all  pkawing.  As  wrestlers  in  a  mighty 
coafltet,  the  cr«Fwnr«if  righteousness  ii  set  before  them; 
and  as  a  royal  jniesthood  they  are  instructed  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  all  fiHhinesa  ot  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit;  to  pitt  on  the  fine  finen,  even  the  righteousness 
0^  saints;  and  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  as  in  the 
Lord's  holy  temple,  aeoeptable  to  him  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

How  pfntions  is  the  unity  ^rhich  is  known  amongst 
brethren  enffa^ed  in  exercises  sndi  as  these  ?  Their 
charactors,  -fiieir  position,  Itheir  gifts,  their  services, 
may  greatlydiffer,  but  their  hearts  are  one.  They 
liave  one  A^er,  who  is  in  heaven ;  they  serve  one 
Master,  even  Chi-ist ;  an4  amidst  all  the  diversities  of 
giAs  and  administnittons  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that 
wgriceth,  in  all,  dividing  to  every  man  severany  as  he 
wilL  We  know,  indeed,  that  to  realize  these  thin^ 
fuHy  IB  no*  smallf  attainment — that  the  complete  snb- 
jeetioa  of  the  human  heart  and  understanding  to 
Divine  graoe  is  a  great  and  a  deep  work.  In  propor- 
tion m  this  is  not  accompHshed  in  any.  will  be  the 
evidence  that  these  are  not  made  perfect  in  love. 
Even  in  the  primiisve  church  the  spirit  of  party  and 
of  4zrnion  was  eariy  manifested.  There  were  those 
wJw  pleaded  for  an  unhallowed  Gberty,  whilst  there 
were  othm  who,  with  but  an  incomplete  under- 
standisfg  of  Divine  truth,  were  ready  to  make  their 
own  narrow  eonoeptions  the  universal  standard,  and 
rigidly  to  exehide  from  communion  all  who  were  not 
equally  straitened  with  themselves.  Recollecting  how 
mndi  we  have  already  suffered,  msv  we  be  anxious  to 
guard  against  t^ese  snares.  Watching  one  over  ano- 
ther fwr  ^ood,  may  our  love  towards  each  other  be 
pare  and  fervent.    May  our  hearts  be  shut  against 


4  all  thst  flcatten  or  ^vides,  or  lStat  wonld  beget  or 
increase  a  spirit  of  jealousv  or  dnlrust.  Bearing  in 
nund  the  long-suffenng  aend  natienoe  whidb  we  have 
onrselves  experienced,  let  us  be  willing  to  exercise  all 
patience  ana  forbearance  towards  others.  And  if 
throng  unmerited  mercv  we  have  been  taught  to 
see  more  clearir,  fet  it  ne  ouis  to  seek  'Suit  our 
growth  in  knowledge  be  accompanied  by  the  evidences 
of  a  growth  in  grace,  and  ever  to  remember  that  the 
deepest  experience  in  Khe  things  of  God  rs  that  which 
still  brings  into  and  preserves  in  the  deepest  humifity 
and  the  most  fervent  love. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle^  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  its  meaning,  *  Once  be  with  all  them 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  In  sincerity.**  Fer- 
vent are  our  desires  that  al!  that  in  anywise  hinders 
or  obstructs  lAie  fdR  jMrtidpation  of  this  grace  may 
be  removed.  In  the  revereait  acknowledgment  of  the 
"one  Lord,"  in  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the  ""one 
faith,^  may  we  be  indeed  baptized  by  the  "one  Spirit" 
into  the  "  one  body.**  Thus  drinking  into  that  one 
Spirit,  may  a  true  Testx>ration  be  brenght  about 
wherever  divisiooa  or  ffifl^rences  have  existed ;  and, 
throng^  its  effectual  woricing,  in  the  Lord's  good 
pleasure,  may  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends  be 
once  more  joined  tojg^ther  in  the  bonds  of  outward 
reliffions  fe&owship  in  the  unity  of  the  fe.Tth  and  of 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.  Walking  in  the 
love  of  Him  who  gave  himscdf  fer  ns,  **  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  unto  GhidTmay  alt  be ibnnd  in  their 
several  aQotmisnts,  each  fiulog  vp  the  measure  of  ap- 
pointed duty, '"  with  one  mind  strtvinff  together  for 
the  fiiith  of  the  gospel.*  Thus  bmlned  upon  the 
Foundation,  CAurot  J  esus,  may  tiiere  be  in  the  end, 
in  'tiw  Lonfs  unmerited  mercy,  nodiing  to  prerent 
that  full  cammnnion  whidi  is  the  blessed  portion  of 
all  who,  through  living  faith  in  Him  who  haUi  loved 
tibem,  enter  int0  fife  etemaL 


JttW  YOaK  TSABLT  VSETIira. 

This  body  (vduidi  may  be  sailed  iha  mw  Yearly 
Meeting),  convened  at  Poplar  Bidgs,  Cayuga  county. 
New  Yotk,  on  Ssoond-daj,  5th  Month,  26th.— The 
Select  Yearly  Meeting  having  met  on  the  Seventh- 
day  preceding.  A  irasiber  <^  Friends  were  pessent 
from  other  Yearly  Meetin||B,  prino%aUy  fvom  04iio 
and  New  England ;  of  these  NjjrBAV  Paoje,  ef  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting  Maoaaehusetb^  wan  the  oidy  one 
with  a  certificate. 

The  public  meetinfls  on  Unt-da^y  wu«  mnch 
crowded;  notwithstanding  additional  benches  were 
brought  in,  a  number  of  parsoos  wam  cnmiMlled  to 
remain  on  the  outside  of  the  door  daring  tLs  whole 
of  the  forenoon  sitting.  Much  quiet  and  solemni)^ 
prevailed. 

The  Meetings  for  business  commanoad  on  Second- 
day  morning.  Beports  were  vaceivad  from  Ferris- 
burg,  Scipie,  and  Famiington  Quarterly  Meetin^i— 
no  Quarter  having,  since  the  sqMirationt  been  as  yet 
sustained  subordinate  to  this  Yearly  Moatii^  in  other 
parts  within  its  Hmita. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  Nerw  Eng- 
land and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeiiugs^  and  acoaunittee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  replies,  if  way  should  ^wa. 
The  clerk  informed  the  meeting^  that  ha  had  veoaived 
a  communication  from  Salem  Quarteriy  Meetiag  of 
Friends,  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  addressed  to  this  meet- 
in^.  As  no  correspondence  had  previously  been  held 
with  tliat  body,  a  few  Friends  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  document.  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  is 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a 
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sepaxmJiQa  took  plaoa  there  samB  tune  Bmce,  ea  the 
mnegenenl  gmiindg  that  hare  caased  so  nuidEL  divi> 
eion  in  oiikev  imts  of  thfi  Society.  In  the  after&ooii 
aittu^  the  eonuniLttee  reported,  that  on  consideratiQn 
of  ik&  4ocBiiient  they  were  easy  that  it  shfiuld  be 
reacL  Xhia  waa  aooordlngly  d90&'^  tuid  adfter  some 
interchange  of  sentiment  as  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  auhjeci^  it  was  referred  to  a  future  sitting.  It 
tliea  resulted,  apparently  to  ^neral  saitia£ictioi],  m 
the  adoption  of  a  mkiute«  statmg  that  the  commnni- 
cation  had  been  read  auioog  them,  to  their  comfort, 
and  expressing  the  figrmnathy  which  had  been  fdt  for 
Prienis  in  lova;  bat  that  tney  did  not  feel  pr^ared 
to  open  an  epistolary  corxespondence  wilh  a  Quai'terly 
Meeting  <uit  of  tibeir  own  fimlts.  The  derk  was  di- 
rected to  forward  to  them  a  eopy  of  the  mimite. 

In  considerii^  tlie  state  of  the  Society,  the  answers 
sent  vp  from  the  sereral  quarters  were  geaeraSy  satis- 
^tory,  and  tixe  solemnity  whioh  prevailed  at  tunes 
ov«c  UienieeUng»and  the  harmony  and  condescen^n 
that  Appeared,  were  eomforting;  yet  Friends  were 
cantioned  against  becoming  lukewarm,  and  careless ; 
and  were  iseminded  that^^ere  was  no  safety  but  in 
continsaAy  watching  against  tJte  inroads  of  the  can- 
ning adversarj^,  who  m^t  mivko  his  appearance  at  an 
vnexpeoted  p^nt ;  and  they  were  warned  against  build- 
ing.upon  the  ^ulin^aad  errors  of  (vther%it  bttnff  need- 
ful fisr  each  indiTidual  to  work  out  hm  own  aanration 
with  £ear  and  tBerobluy.  But  thong^the  voica  of 
warning  was  thus  clearly  and  repeatedly  uttered,  yet 
thare  was  also  encouragement  hehl  forth  for  the  fiith- 
faly  in  the  xeyival  of  loB  language  ''Surely  there  is 
no  enchantment  n^^^at  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  >w!'M'nff*nr*irtwi>l.^ 

A  concern  was  expressed  by  several  Friei^a,  t»  dis- 
courage among  their  members  the  too  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  portrait-taking — even  DaguerveotypeSi  as  being 
among  the  "little  K>xe8'^  whidx  ''spoH  the  tender 
'^pea,^  and  tending  te  lead  to  other  weaknesses  a^nH 

1  nnntiaiaf j»n  ff  ipb^ 

From  the  mfmriiiw  of  Hib  Mleeting  for  Suffeiiiigs^  it 
appeared  that  that  body  had  been  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  journal  of  the  Jate  Josbfh  Hk>Aa  for  poblicar 
tion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  in  the  prinUng 
theiMQf 

A  ^int  conuntttee  of  men  and  womeA  Friends  wae 
appointed  in  relation  to  the  situation  of  many  of  the 
Biembeai  of  this  Teaxly  IMCeeting  involved  in  the  se^ 
paration  Boom  the  true  Societj  of  Fiiendfl^  to  report 
next  year;. 

Epistles  to  liew  England  and  Baltimore  Teady 
Meetings  being  mpared,  were  adofted^  and  the 
meeting  closed  en  flrali-day  enrening. 

The  oveniuuiowing  nresence  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  was  felt  at  times  during  the  course  of -me  meet- 
ing; tendering  nuunr  hearts,  and  gatheripg  them  into 
quiet  waiting  upon  him ;  and  they  were  permitted  to 
rejoice  in  the  evidences  of  his  goodaeea,  though  with 
a  trembling  aease  ef  the  many  saares  of  the  eiaemy  of 
all  rjghteousnesa* 

Tku  Yeasly  IVfaetiug  (sonntiiaiw  oaOed  ^the  smallar 
body**))  "wt  at  Newport*  Rhode  Island,  on  Seonadr 
day,  the  15th  of  6th  Month ;  the  Yeaiiy  Me«ti&g  of 
Ministersand  Elders  having  met  the  preceding  Seventh- 
day.  The  attendance  was  nearly  as  large  as  has  been 
oanaL  of  late  yeaaa;  for  although  some  were  preFented 
by  sickness  or  infirmity  and  other  unavoidable  kape- 
dimftntftj  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a  rather  lanpsr  at- 
tezfedaace  of  youff  people  tiban  maoptimm  preFUNuly. 
Two  Piienda  in  toe  nuuistry  ware  preeent  with  oertir 
ficatee  from  within  the  limits  of  Haw  Yock  Y^ad^ 


Meeting,  and  several  members  in  their  private  capa- 
clly  from  thait»  and  fr«m  Ohw  and  FfaiUd|pfaia 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Eptatlea  were  received  from^  the  Teariy  Hf eeting  of 
Kew  York,  recently  heM  at  Fd^>lar  Ridge,  in  C^yiva 
county^  and  from  Baltimore  YeaHy^Meeiting,  new  Md 
at  Nottingham  in  Maryland,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  essay  replies,  as  way  might  open  there- 
for. A  comxuTmioatiou  addressed  to  the  Y^ffly  Meet- 
ing was  mentioned  by  the  derk  aa  bemg  veeerved  by 
him,  from  a  body  cfatming  te  be  Salem  Quarterfy 
Meeting,  in  Iowa ;  which  was  refen'ed  to  a  oommrttea 
to  examine  and  report  as  to  t^e  pi\iprieby  of  its  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  meeting.  To  the  afternoon 
sitting  they  reported  that  they  were  wifiing  tfie  com- 
munication shonM  be  read,  which  waA  acecmiingiy 
done.  It  expressed  Ute  unity  and  sympathy  of  Friems 
of  that  Quarterly  Meeting  with  their  hrethren  of  Kew 
Ihigland,  New  York,  and  BbiMmore  Yearly  Meetings, 
m  thefr  deep  trials  from  the  prevailing  defbetkm,  and 
encouraged  them  to  continued  frdthtalness  in  thor 
allbtment.  A  minute  waA  nuufe  reeordiqg  its  reeep- 
tion,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  tnmsmft  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  meeting  in  Iowa. 

Daring  the  consideration  ofthe  replies  to  the  queries 
fr^HB  the  several  Quarteriy  Meetings,  an  exercise  pre- 
vailed for  increased  fiiithfuhiess  in  the  support  of  our 
religious  testimonies,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
hands  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  cnildren  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lorc^  consistently  widi 
our  high  profiession. 

Memorials  respecting  our  deceased  fmnds,  Jomx 
and  Ltdia  Wilbttr,  and  Thdkas  FosncRy  prepared 
by  Soutfi  Kingston  Mondiiy  Meetis^  were  read  en 
Third-day  affcemoon.  THie  reading  ef  (Sese  teBtim<mies 
was  attended  by  a  solemn  covering ;  they  were  feel- 
ingly united  winn,  and  the  Meeting  fbr  Sufferings  was 
desired  to  have  them  printed. 

Much  unity  prevailed  daring  the  snooessire  sittings; 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  dosed  on  Fourth-day  afber- 
noon,  under  a  comfbrtable  quiet,  and  with  grateful 
fedings  far  the  favours  voneluafed'.  The  meeting  fbr 
woiBmp,  iMsld  as  usual  the  next  morning,  was  a  San- 
son of  favour ;  and  Friends  were  afresh  animated  in 
the  sensible  evidences  that  the  Shepherd'  of  Israel  hath 
not  forgotten  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jaoob,  but  con- 
tinues to  care  fbr  His  little  ones,  and  to  endue  them 
froBi  time  to  time  widi  a  measure  of  wiadom  and 
strength,  and  oneness,  to  stand  for  his  mme  and  cann 
before  a  backsliding  peofde. 


It  appears  to  be  one  of  niy  first  duties  to  nudoe 
home  a  saene  of  interest  and  happiness.    This,  in- 
deed^ will  be  best  done  by  all  haviqg  their  attention 
well  directed ;  all  feelinff  tibait  love  to  God  and  man 
frooa  whence  all  virtues  now,  and  in  that  love  seeking 
to  avoid  ail  cause  of  offence,  and  fnlfilTing,  as  means 
nui^<^ei^  the  duties  of  the  day.    Guard  our  hearts, 
O  j^ou  idio   art  our  Preserver  and  Itedecaner ! 
Gnard  us  from,  the  tenptationa  that  encompafw  us  on 
every  aide !    Onr  true  union  with  one  another  must 
be  a  union  in  that  Divine  Life  that  proceeds  from 
XSms^  and  in  attracting  ua  to  Thyself,  as  tke  Source 
and  Centre  of  all  goodness^  we  are  drawn  nearer  and  ' 
nearer  to  ew^  ot£er  in  living,  nrecious  union!    ''I  ' 
pray  not  that  Thou  wouldat  taKe  them  out  «f  the  j 
world ;  boi  iJu/t  Then  wouldeat  ke^  them  from  the  ! 
evUi**    Thy   wsq^s   are  not   oust  waya^  nor    Thy  ! 
thoughts  our  thoughts.     O !  let  ua  not  be  bounded  ; 
hf  ouraelvea;  b«t  our  hearts  and  affectinne  enlarged  i 
by  asa  unreserved  dedvcation  to  Thee,  that  so  we  may  - 
be  favourad  to  feel  that  the  Lord  God  £7j»a]jpQ(aii^  ; 
itiilljarfh      rTiTiinni^  JiiliamU  JaurmiL 
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OUGHT  CHRISTIAN  MBN  TO  ENGAGE  IN  WAR? 

A  ooKCiSK  and  oondoslye  reply  to  the  above  qnestion, 
it  might  be  supposed,  is  contained  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle  James,  Trom  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  1  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  V 
It  IB  clear,  that  if  such  is  the  origin  of  war,  it  is  not 
lawful  for  Christian  men  to  ennige  in  it  As,  how- 
ever, many  who  appear  to  love  tneir  Saviour  continue 
to  answer  the  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  and  as  the 
question  involves  very  important  consequences,  it  may 
be  well  to  invite  their  serious  attention  to  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

I^  when  Christ  was  personally  on  earth,  one  had 
asked  him,  "If  it  was  lawful  for  his  followers  to  en- 
gage in  war?"  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  reply 
would  have  been,  ''Thou  knowest  the  commandments. 
Do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  covet ;  Love  your 
enemies;  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;  Foigive,  and 
ye  shall  be  forgiven ;  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  1" 
&c  Would  it  not  have  been  quite  as  reasonable  to 
have  asked,  Is  it  lawful  to  kill,  or  to  steal,  to  lie,  or  to 
commit  adultery?  for  war  is  not  only  a  direct  trans- 
gression of  the  command.  Thou  shaU  not  kiU;  but 
probably  no  war  is  enterea  into  without  involving  the 
breach  of  every  one  of  the  commandments.  So  that 
to  it  may  the  language  be  emphatically  applied.  He 
who  ofencU  in  one  U  guiUy  of  aU,  The  gospel  is  a 
system  of  reconciliation,  of  forgiveness,  love,  and 
mercy;  and  it  teaches  us  to  do  all  the  good  possible 
to  every  one.  But  war  is  a  system  of  hatred,  maiice, 
reven^  and  cruelty ;  and  it  stimulates  those  who  en- 
gage m  it  to  injure  others  in  every  imaginable  way. 
So  that  the  two  systems  cannot  be  reconciled. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  War,  No  person  in  the 
/teet  shall  rmeve  an  enemy  with  money,  or  with  victttale, 
or  any  other  euppliesj  upon  pain  of  death.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  these  articles  are  actually  carried 
out,  the  late  war  furnished  abundant  illustrations.  In 
the  account  of  a  battle,  in  which  General  Simpson 
states  that  the  Russians  lost  between  5000  and  6000 
men,  the  Allies  only  about  1000,  he  says,  "Thb  bril- 
liant affiur  has  caused  the  neatest  delight  amongst 
the  ranks  of  the  allied  army." 

In  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
and  English  acted  to«^ther  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sweabon^  the  Frencn  admiral  observes  in  his  de- 
spatch, ^very  one  had  but  a  single  object,  that  of 
vieing  who  should  do  the  utmost  possible  injury  to  the 
enem^.**  According  to  the  statements  of  the  papers. 
Admiral  Lyons,  in  a  despatch  from  the  Black  Sea, 
says,  ''I  have  sent  the  small  gun-boats  to  Captain  Os- 
borne, to  afford  him  the  means  of  destroying,  at  the 
latest  period  of  the  season,  the  harvest  of  this  year. 
Captain  Osborne  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  I 
have  placed  in  him.  The  effects  of  this  brilliant  en- 
terprise, in  the  destruction  of  so  much  com  and  forage, 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  cannot  fail  to  be  se- 
verely felt  by  the  Bussian  armies.  At  one  place  fdone 
the  rows  of  stacks  were  six  deep,  and  extended  two 
miles.  Captain  Osborne  says,  'I  despair  of  being  able 
to  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  com,  rye,  hay,  wood,  and  other  supplies  so  ne- 
oessaiy  to  the  existence  of  the  Bussian  armies,  which 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  destrov.' "  Do  such 
acts  as  these  correspond  with  the  apostle's  description 
of  a  Christian's  duty? — ^^If  thiue  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him ;  if  he  thirst,  ^ve  him  drink."  Yet  they  are  in 
perfect  harmonywith  the  soldier^s  duty,  according  to 
the  Articles  of  War. 

Some  Christians  excuse  their  sanction  of  war  on  the 
ground,  that  when  the  gospel  prevails,  wars  will  na- 
turally cease.  That  is  an  undoubted  trath;  and  it 
ought  to  convince  such  persons  that  no  GSiristian 


should  engage  in  war;  because  every  one  who,  for 
conscience  sues,  refuses  to  use  the  sword,  contributes 
to  brines  nearer  the  time  when  war  shall  be  no  more, 
and  when  every  man  shall  be  a  Christian.  Unhap- 
pily, at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  Christian 
church,  of  almost  all  sections,  hold  it  lawful  for  Chris- 
tians to  fight 

^  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  declare  that 
''it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men  to  take  up  arms  at  the 
command  of  the  magistrate."  But  how  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  command  of  Ckxl,  ''Thou  shalt 
not  kill  f '  And  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  tender- 
minded  chaplain,  in  "administering  the  sacrament* 
to  a  regiment,  just  before  the^  are  going  to  cat  down 
their  enemies  ?  It  appears  m>m  the  Service,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Prayer  JBook,  that  he  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit any  one  to  partake  thereof  who  had  done  any  wrong 
to  his  neiyhbour,  by  word  or  deed,  until  he  had  tndy 
repented.  The  Service  would  be  commenced  by  re- 
peating our  Lord's  prayer,  in  which  is  the  petition 
that  the  wiU  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven;  and  that  our  trespasses  may  be  forgiven,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,  la  it  possible  to 
imagine  this  prayer  offered  with  reverence,  thought- 
fulness,  and  sincerity,  by  men  who  know  they  are 
about  to  rush  upon  their  enemies,  with  ''the  single 
object  of  vieing  who  shall  do  them  the  utmost  possi- 
ble injury?"  Can  any  one  be  so  deluded,  as  really  to 
think  that  the  will  of  God  is  thus  done  in  euth  as  it 
is  in  heaven? 

^  If  the  chaplain  were  to  reject  from  partaJdng  of  the 
rite  all  those  who  had  injured  their  neighbour,  in 
word  or  deed,  and  not  repented  of  it,  how  oould  any 
man  perform  the  Articles  of  War,  and  partake  of  it? 

Christian  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  do  sometimes 
get  into  such  circumstances.  If^  at  such  times,  they 
were  capable  of  serious  thought^  would  they  not  be 
ready  to  fall  to  the  earth  trembBng  and  astonished,  and 
say,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  And 
does  not  the  answer  readily  present  itself  to  'every 
mind  ? — "Leave  there  thv  gift  oefore  the  altar,  and  go 
thy  way ;  first  be  reconcile  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift* 

It  may  be  sidd  we  are  required  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  land.  But  there  is  a  law  paramount  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  the  apostles  had,  in  like  circumstances, 
been  told  that  they  ouffht  to  be  subject  to  principa- 
lities and  powers,  would  they  not  have  replied,  '*  We 
ought  to  obey  €kxl  rather  than  man  ?'*  Some  attempt 
to  1  ustify  the  practice  of  war  b^  the  precedents  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  the  Israeutes  had  a  special  com- 
mand from  Gk>d  to  wa^  war  for  special  purposes; 
and  when  they  engaged  m  it  without  such  a  oonunis- 
sion,  they  incurred  punishment  or  reproof.  No  mo- 
dern prince  or  general  can  adduce  such  a  commission. 
And  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  preclude 
wars  of  every  kind. 

The  New  Testament  informs  us  that  "No  murderer 
hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  But  war  is  veiy 
justly  termed  wholescde  murder.  How  then  can  a 
Christian  engjage  in  an  occupation  which  thus  risks 
his  entering  into  eternal  life?  No  political  circum- 
stances, no  prospect  of  commercial  oifficulties  or  ad- 
vantages, not  even  the  notion  that  we  shall  serve  the 
cause  of  religion,  can  set  aside  our  obligation  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Qod.  '  N. 


That  lovely  bird  of  Paradise,  Christian  content- 
ment, can  sit  and  sing  in  a  cage  of  affliction  and  con- 
finement, or  fly  at  liberty  through  the  vast  expanse, 
with  almost  equal  satisfaction;  whiie,"£ven  so,  father, 
for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  eighty"  is  the  chief  note 
in  its  celestial  song. 
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FRIENDS'     FIRST-DAT     SCHOOL     ASSOCIATION. 
TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.    1867. 

It  is  a  Bouroe  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  Committee 
to  believe  that  the  sabject  upon  which  they  have 
again  to  report  is  regarded  with  increasing  interest 
bj  the  Society  of  Friends,  after  having  stood  the  test 
of  lengthening  time  and  widening  experience. 

The  information  recently  oollectea,  indicates  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  a  l^kV^r  nnmber  of 
Friends  engaged  as  First  day-School  Teachers,  and  a 
larger  number  of  scholars  under  their  care,  than  at 
any  former  period;  and  that  the  numbers  of  each 
have  about  doubled  during  the  last  ten' years,  as 
will  be  evident  by  comparing  the  table  annexed  to  the 
present  report,  with  a  similar  one  prepared  in  1884.* 
But  it  is  upon  the  earnest  interest  wnich  appears  to 
prevail  throughout  the  Society  in  these  efforts  that  the 
Committee  look  with  confidence,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  as  the  guarantee  of  sustained  and  increased 
activity.  The  li»t  Annual  Meeting  directed  the  Com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  arrangements  for  further  visits 
by  Deputations  to  those  meetings  of  Friends  in  which 
it  appeared  that  they  could  profitablv  be  received. 
Whilst  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  thus  claiming 
the  time  and  attention  of  their  friends,  the  Committee 
felt  that  it  would  bewrong  to  shrink  from  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  out  thedirections  of  the  meeting.  By  the 
kind  assistance  and  cordial  co-operation  of  many 
Friends,  to  whom  they  would  express  their  deep  obli- 
gation, they  have  now  to  report  the  accomplishment 
of  two  series  of  visits  (in  audition  to  those  reported 
last  year),  the  first  to  meetings  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  the  second  tothose  in  and  near  London. 
Teachers  connected  with  the  Schools  at  Manchester, 
Btrmginham,  York,  Newcastle,Bolton  and  Lancaster, 
were  associated  with  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, in  the  formation  of  the  Deputatioos.  The 
meetings  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  those  described  in  the  last  report ;  and  every- 
where the  same  hospitable  reception  awaited  the 
visitors. 

The  visit  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was  made  in 
the  Eleventh  Month,  1 856,  beginning  at  Bolton,  where 
a  First-day  School  has  for  some  time  existed,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  objects  were  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  Friends  generally  in  the  School,  and  to  confer  with 
the  Teachers  on  its  management  A  very  interesting 
social  meeting  was  held  on  1st  dav  evening,  after  a 
visit  to  the  School;  the  Superiutendent  kindly  throw- 
ing open  his  house  on  the  occasion. 

At  Liverpool  the  afternoon  Schools  at  Hackin*s 
Hey,  and  also  the  morning  School  at  Liscard  were 
visited,  and  meetings  were  held  on  1st  day  evening 
with  the  Teachers  of  the  Sdiools,  and  on  the  following 
evening  with  Friends  generally  in  the  meeting  house. 
A  very  lively  and  active  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
younger  Friends  of  this  laiige  meeting  in  the  work  of 
Firstniajr  teachinc^,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
Deputation  with  them  was  of  a  very  encouraging,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  not  unprofitable  character. 

Warrington  was  next  visited,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  record  the  opening  of  a  School  in  that  town,  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  which  took  place  with  Friends 
of  that  meeting. 

On  the  following  dav  the  Deputation  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  a  social  gathering  at  Nantwich,  when 
the  subject  in  many  of  its  bearings,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  vital  importance  of  religious  instruction, 
was  discussed  in  a  serious  manner.  A  School  has 
been  conducted  by  Friends  there  for  some  years,  whidi 
is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  Association. 
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Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting  occurring  at  Morley  on 
the  next  day,  the  Deputation  were  kindly  invited  to 
meet  a  large  company  of  our  members  belouginff  to 
that  county,  at  the  residence  of  a  Mend  at  AJdeney. 
As  on  former  occasions,  the  means  by  which  adults 
and  young  persons  may  be  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  and  religious  principle,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  small  local  efforts  in  country  districts  by  in- 
dividual Friends  directed  either  towards  these  classes 
or  towards  children,  were  amongst  the  subjects  atten- 
tively reviewed. 

A  meeting  with  the  Teachers  and  other  Friends  at 
Manchester  was  the  next  engagement  of  the  Deputa- 
tion, when  they  reported  their  past  proceedings,  and 
conferred  with  their  fellow-labourers  there  on  matters 
of  common  interest.  The  arrangements  for  this  series 
of  visits  were  chiefly  made  by  our  Manchester  Friends, 
who  rendered  important  assistance  throughout  the 
journey. 

A  portion  of  the  Deputation  proceeded  to  Lancaster 
on  the  following  day ;  and  after  being  present  at  the ' 
School  on  Firs^day,  with  which  they  were  much  in- 
terested, they  had  a  pleasant  and  instructive  meeting 
with  the  Teachers  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
they  joined  their  colleagues  at  Preston,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  visiting  the  school  there,  and  attended  a 
meetinff  of  Friends  in  the  meeting  house,  which  proved 
a  satismctory  conclusion  to  their  labours  in  this  jour- 
ney, throughout  the  course  of  which  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being  engaged  in  the  service  feel  that 
they  can  thankfuUy  acknowledge  their  belief  that  the 
hand  of  heavenly  protection  was  not  withheld. 

The  attention  of^the  Committee  had  been  frequently 
turned  towards  the  circumstances  of  Friends  in  the 
Londop  meetings,  ii\  the  hope  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  they  would  enter  with  energy  into  the 
field  of  First-day  School  teaching.  When  therefore 
an  invitation  reached  them  from  that  city,  they  could 
not  hesitate  in  cheerfully  complying  with  it.  A  series 
of  meetings  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  was 
accordingly  held  in  the  second  month  last,  in  which 
the  Deputation  endeavoured  to  unite  with  their  friends 
in  considering  as  well  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
work,  as  the  difficulties  whicn  surround  it^  and  the 
means  by  which  those  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 
The  following  meetings  were  held: — A  committee 
meeting  for  arrangements  at  White  Hart  Court,  a 
meeting  with  Friends  of  Devonshire  House  and  Bat- 
cliff^  one  with  Friends  of  Westminster  and  Peel,  one 
with  Friends  at  Stoke  Newington,  one  at  Tottenham, 
one  at  Southwark,  an  aggregate  meeting  at  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  a  meeting  at  Croydon. 

In  every  instance  the  vbitors  were  most  courte* 
ously  and  hospitably  received,  and  some  of  the  meet- 
ings were,  by  the  kindness  of  indrvidnal  Friends,  held 
at  their  own  houses. 

The  deputation  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  the  vast  field  for  Christian  exertion  of 
every  kind  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  reminded  of  the  impressive 
import  of  the  words  in  which  we  are  bidden  to  be 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  And  in 
the  special  work  of  religious  instruction  and  moral 
training,  there  appears  much  want  of  more  extended 
agencies  and  of  more  devoted  labourers,  so  that  they 
could,  without  hesitation,  appeal  to  their  fellow-mem- 
bers of  this  religious  Society  most  seriously  to  con- 
sider whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  part  of  the  work 
rightly  devolved  upon  them  in  their  various  localities ; 
not  to  dwell  too  much  upon  the  discouraging  side  of 
the  Question,  upon  the  difficulties  of  their  peculiar 
position,  but  rather  to  weigh  carefully  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking,  and  seek  for  means^  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  way.    The  increasing 
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'tead'encj  of  tlw  middle  vaS  upper  dasaes  lo  rende  m 
:flie  8aMirb%  «.nd  bfothera  who  lire  in  the  more 
deoBeiy  popiilatedpirt*  to  speBd  the  Urtt-daj  in  the 
•eoimtiy,  ytment  eeriona  diJScnltiea  in  cairyisg  on 
iflchools  in  tlie  oentsaH  districto  of  Londan.  The  ex- 
iuaple,  lioirerer.  of  mmy  bther  religions  lx>die%  jmd 
of  oar  o^n  meznbers  in  the  inatuice  of  the  vaki'ible 
schools  in  Spitalfieldfl,  which  tlie  depotstion  ItvA  tike 
]>leiisare  of  Tlaltioj^  and  which  a,p])ear  to  have  heen 
eondncted  under  difficulties  greater  tlian  would  attend 
schools  more  doeely  conneoted  with  particular  meet- 
ings, form  a  |EeneniI  answer  to  the  objection.  It  in- 
▼oilyes,  indeed,  no  inconsidevabTe  seif-denial  to  forego 
the  society  of  congenial  fnenda^  and  to  labour  ikUu- 
entlj  amongst  the  haunts  whi(^  otbers  gladly  shun, 
in  the  trae  missionary  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  instmot- 
ing  the  iguoranti  or  redaiming  a  few  poor  wanderers ; 
but  are  there  not  those  amongst  us  who,  whilst  re- 
taining their  fiill  relish  for  the  blessings  which  a 
bouAtlful  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  them,  are 
yet  wflling  to  do  thus-  sMich  for  Hie  sake  who  lias 
given  them  all  that  they  are  and  have  ?  In  the  sub- 
uri>aa  meetings  the  difficulties  already  allnded  to  do 
not^  of  course^  operate,  And  the  obstacles  do  not  seem 
much  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  province 
towns,  ezoept  it  be  in  the  want,  as  was  si^^posed,  of 
the  fltsong  local  interest  which  is  thought  sometimes 
to  ham  a  rather  pewerfnl  influence  in  &e  latter. 

It  would  be  poematare  to  speak  of  the  results  of 
the  Tisit.  There  have,  however,  already  been  some 
effoiis  made  by  Friends  in  Lottdoa,  whicdi  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  the  permanent  eatabtislmBcnt  of  new  First- 
day  schooh.  It  iBppeared  to  the  Committee  very  de- 
sinble  that  in  the  selectian  of  sites  lor  new  schools  in 
London,  leforence  sfaaU  be  had  to  the  prosdmity  to 
meeting-houses,  so  that  the  schools  msiy  easily  be  kept 
under  the  notice  of  Friends.. 

The  GimiBitte»  gcabeMly  aokaewledge  the  liber- 
alit^  imtdi  whieh  firads  hav«  been  proviiud  kr  eaisy- 
ing  en  the  opemtiosw  of  the  Jkssoctatioa. 

It  may  be  iDteresting  teiflie  mecftmgte  be  iniaraaed 
tbnt  the  school  «t  Shiddeniield  coBtiniras  in  opevatioii, 
and  is  Attended  by  on  inereastng  nirmber  of  schoUns. 

The  sdiool  at  Shnderiimd  nlso  prospers,  and  now 
nvnbers  Tzpwards  of  100  scholars  of  both  sexes. 

In  York,  the  school  for  girls  reeentSy  eatal^iahed 
appears  to  progress  well,  and  has  about  sixty  scholars. 

Sinee  the  last  meeting  a  First-day  morning  school 
has  been  commenced  inBeUast,  and  though  the  num- 
bers at  present  are  not  large,  it  is  veiy  encouraging 
to  observe  that  the  attention  of  Friends  in  that  im- 
]>o«tant  place  has  been  effectually  directed  to  the 
subject. 

within  tlie  last  few  months  a  class  for  men  ha9l>^ien 
opened  by  the  Teachers  of  the  school  in  Bristol;  and 
hitherto  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  Mieve  that  in  most 
of  the  larger  meetings  in  which  First-day  schools  are 
carried  on,  the  energy  and  interest  of  the  teachers  in 
their  work  are  well  matntatned.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances plans  for  providing  enlarged  and  improved 
accommodation  for  the  sdiools  are  under  considera- 
tion, with  a  prospect  of  their  being  carried  into  effect 
ere  long. 

The  Committee  venture  to  press  on  their  friends  the 
great  practical  importance  of  this  subject  It  has 
been  obvious  that  in  some  cases  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  have  been  much  cramped,  and  l3ie  interest  of 
Wiends  generally  much  diminished,  by  the  want  of 
better  and  more  conveniently  situated  premLses. 

Well  arranged  and  cheerful  rooms  also  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  facilities  for  conducting  schools  in  an 
cvderly  and  becoming  manner,  a  matter  of  tSie  Urst 


importance,  and  one  towai'ds  wUch:  tbe^Btrennras  wd 
tmremitting  efforts  of  iSbo  teadrars  shonld  be  directed. 
TheCrnvnittoe  hm^  fcu^— itty  ^baennd  the  ne- 
/awsity  of  n  syrtuiitii  jm<}  vfeisBk  vevisaon  of  ■cheol 
itgiwtiHin  by  tlw  egpewnteadents  of  all  aeheeW,  It 
wenM  'wpyuM  thst  in  emne  InfllSBnaRi  a  ^ 
of  names  «<e  i»pt  «a  liw  xegietoBs  llmn^can  be 


of  ihe  tsaghers.  TkB  moae  elrio%v  wdtUn 
limits^  pnneteal  mud  wydsur  atlenAuee  wne^sod 
the  psrt  of  the  sriuiasay  tin  moreHmfid  beneit  tiu^ 
win  deiwe,  smI  l!ln  mare  inefiiliy  wiS  ike  tkne  an& 
energies  of  the  teMhen  be  eoipbyedL 

There  is  one  poiiit  oi  view  in  wlMi  ihm  eatabisBV- 
ment  end  eaadoet  of  these  flriseek  ppsseste  itself  te 
the  aninde  ef  the  Cmnontlee  wilii  pernMarr  iartevesA. 
It  TB  tfafct  ef  tfaesHi|»  whidi  tiwyalted  finr  eernerof 
vatried  cleserxptiai,  £>r  lAie  esDcrcise  of  difcreai  talente 
and  ^OFihAcflttoEia,  and  at  tha  eannrtiBe  ior  the  xif^ 
devBlojpaient  ef  ^araeleK.  In  a  w^Uhh 
a  Daaofbor  ef  hufividaalB  fi^'vmxwmag^ 
tioas  in  life,  and  vanone  aefsicaBieatB, 
oomipaet  and  effleieat  staff*  of  teacher^  each  eoe  huf- 
iufc  his  proper  pftaoe  and  daties:  The  led  freak  fem 
aclMoly  with  a  miad  vened  in  the  tecbnaaalUaeB  of 
acfanlastia  Me^  may  be  a  ready  and  omsU  helper  in 
scare  eoboF^iaafce  offioe,  tbare  a  fittk  eider  will  be 
found  teaching  in  aaprepriake  daasea ;  iko  veee  re- 
spoasabke  effioes  of  tiie  eehoal  will  aatan^  be  eenfi- 
ded  to  pevsoDs  of  longer  ezperieneeiaad  more  matore 
yeare — me  has  a  peealiar  fiacility  fir  ieaohing  yeang 
children — anothar  is  attnetedto  i^e  eMer  achelan — 
another  to  adalts;  even  'Aoea  to  wkem  teaching  in 
any  form  is  inaapmMy  iidnome,  may  taike  tehtgfi  in 
the  offiee  ef  lihrariaa  ift  aeeretary,  and  efeetnafly  pro- 
mote the  general  woric.  Amd  idthoegh  previaoa  in- 
clination oraptofcode  may  proporiy  fae  a  noide  in  die 
dietxibutiBa  of  service,  yet  it  mmitneper  be  f>reotlea 
that  «[mififie8tieQ  ^br  the  wnrii  shoald  be  msfo^  by 
engagement  «a  it,  and  that  in  nteet  ceeae  the  trncher 
must  rather  expect  to  find  an  interest  and  plannna 
in  hie  ■wsrk,  than  ahem  the  engapaneat  haaanre  he 
dees  not  £k1  a  mmgjmt  attsaotion  te  it  It  is  an* 
dently  a  law  of  Providence  thai  the  etaady 
seveeiBg  pareaot  of  aianet  any  objeet  ahaill  bqget 
interest  in  the  pnnait,  even  when  te^ene  aad 
agnmbie  in  itask  The  werid  abounds  with  iUnstrs- 
tiena  fkmiliair  te  ns  aiL  And  it  is  earriy  aBi  pis  able  ta 
believe  that  this  priueiple  appKes  to  hdioQn  by  wfaieh 
the  intellectaal  and  mend  fiiieidtisB  receive  tone  and 
vigmir,  in  which  iska  apiEitaal  funlfewa  Ine  afaaald  aea- 
tasB  and  invigorate  the  effeota«f  the  aatciiaetnal,  and 
whidi  have  a  apecial  tandeney  ta  M  ii»  inataieaerif 
for-tim  wmjcin  whiohltiB'enifisyKi  Rwonkineed 
a  eiaee  and  diserimiaating  anatyaia  te  !■  iiaii  the  nan- 
one  ways  in  which  the  pewere  of  the  yowDg  tnaflhnr 
may,,  by  the  Divine  Ueaaimip,  baeame  develened  aa  ha 
prooeeds  wi&  hk  duties — Jkow  the  nratle  oaadea  ef 
respsnaiUiily^  whitk  ihnt  nals  en  hie  aheaUen,  if 
rightly  estimated^  and  not  inpataatly  boma^  nnry 
streiwthen  tibe  moral  firanwifork  of  his  being,  and  fit 
liim  for  mere  labonieQs  exertion^— hew  the  thoaghtfol 
aflhfitataon  of  Ins  lessene  to  tbeoafneitim  ^hia  aahe> 
lars  may  impress  on  his  own  mind  calm,  tempenile^ 
aad  JQst  viewa  ef  Diviae  aad  hnman  ttnth — haw  the 
eaereise  ef  a  luatted  and  kind  aathority  iMgr  eiTOart 
many  lesacns  needfal  tar  aU  who  weiM.gOireBa  adhere 
in  an  enlightened  and  Chriatian  a|eiit— hen  ke 
learn,  in  his  endeaeanr  to  oo-epeiate  with  Ue 
ciates,  the  true  limita  «f  indcpeD^tot  aetten  am 
tual  cfiadnaeeneten-^ami  Itein^  .aibiMiB  att,  tJaa 
ef'Ghi'ietian  le^Fe-may  alaiaet  impcteeptiMy  eteal  over 
the  soul,  the  csoentiai  osnneetien  betaken  lova  te  Opd 
and  love  to  man  may  be  more  and  more  dearly  felt, 
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until  they  beooma^  to  the  triM  diaeif^  ef  JmoB,  thfi 
pievjiSiiig  pnnc^les  of  his  life. 

Tb«3,th^  which  had  fiur  its  primary  object  the  be- 
nefit of  othfMa^maj  reflect  benedits  of  a  hi^  order  on 
theee  who  seek  to  confer  them,  and  this  in  a  move 
varied  and  oomplete  manner  than  would  at  fiiat  eight 
be  auppoflsd,  iUastrating  one  of  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  our  own  prosperity  is  connected  with  the  exep- 
ciae  of  our  duties  towards  others ;.  that  no  man  can 
live  to  himself  without  frnsizatiog  the  grea4;  purposes 
of  his  existenes.   . 

In  order,  however,  to  present  this  subject  in  the 
eNapIeteneae  of  truth,  a  fiirther  consideration  moat 
not  be  omitted.  The  results  of  which  we  have  spoken 
will  never  be  realised,  unless  the  internal  growth  ef 
religion  in  the  soul  keep  paoe  with  the  outward  esep- 
cise  of  active  duty.  The  great  Disposer  of  all  things 
has,  with  infinite  wisdom,  for  the  most  part  insepar- 
ably bound  them  togetiMr,.  so  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  appearing  in  error  if  we  speak  of  eitliw  one  apart 
fiKMn  the  other.  Let  us  seek  an  illnstcation  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bodily  powers^  in  the  intiaaate  aaur 
tuai  coaAection  between  the  exercise  of  our  natucal 
fiicnlties  and  their  prqgpMSUve  increase..  It  is  even 
ao  io  the  spiritual  beiHg.  It  muat  be  nourished  and 
euatained  inwaivlly,  ere  it  can  rightly  exercise  its 
powers  outwardly ;  but  this  very  exei*cise  is  needful 
for  its  growth  to  the  full  stature  of  maturity.  We 
have  need,  therefore,  to  guard  agaiaatthe  deloaioneof 
our  soul's  enemy,  either  when  be  represents  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  outward  exertion  to  be  independent  of 
the  root  of  religien  in  the  soul,  or  the  root  to  be  capa- 
ble of  extending  its  hold  on  the  soil  deprived  of  the 
expanding  and  breathing  leaves.  No  truly !  the  tree 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  not  so  planted  in  the 
world.  The  dew  of  heaven  must  rest  upon  its  spread- 
ii^  brandies,  whilst  its  roots  aaie  bathed  by  the  river 
0f  the  water  of  life  whidi  maketh  glad  the  citgr  of  God. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committeet, 
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A  inri£ooini. 

For  TuE  BsiTisn  Faxavn. 

{Contimmd  from  page  200i> 

B.  "Well,  my  friend,  I  suppose  thon  art  about  to 
remind  me  of  mr  promise,  made  at  our  last  conversa- 
tion, to  pursue  toe  subject  we  were  upon,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  throw  a  little  light  upon  what  was  obscure  ? 

A.  You  are  right.  I  have  really  had  you  and  your 
Friends  so  much  in  my  mind  ^inoe  tiien,  that  I  was 
determined  to  visit  you  as  soon  as  I  well  could.  So 
bere  I  am,  you  see. 

B,  To  be  sure;  and  so  now  we  can  go  on  with  our 
lucub1:atioDS.  By  the  by,  I  think  thou  said,  that  so 
far  aa  thy  own  views  and  opinions  were  concerned, 
thou  shouldst  disapprove  of  the  interference  of  thy 
friend  in  the  meetiu^ps  ef  Friends.  Am  I  right  in  that 
respect  1 

A,  Yes,  I  said  I  should  class  the  two  interferences 
together,  and  that  I  should  disapprove  of  them  equally. 

&  Yes;  exactly  so.  Leaving  out  for  the  moment, 
tlie  case  of  our  early  Friends,  wilt  thou  be  so  kind  as 
to  aay  why  thou  wouldat  object  to  thy  friends'  con- 
duct? 

A.  Why? 

B,  Yes,  because  we  do  not  allow  the  idea  that  any 
disturbance  is  created.  On  the  views  of  Friends,  it 
woold  certainly  be  an  interruptian  of  the  wonliip, 


even  wdth  the  veij  amiable  ^Mtuces  which  thea  haat 
supposed  it  to  possess,  still  the  preaching  of  the 
clergyman,  aapecinlly  if  he  confined  himself  to  gene- 
rally receivea  doctrines,  ^and  urged  his  views  with 
ten^r  and  mndemtinn,  could  hardly  be  productive 
of  much  mischief  In  what  then  would  uia  offisnce 
mere  particularly  consist  i 

A,  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  no 
business  to  go  preaching  to  the  Friends^  if  they  did 
not  desire  it  tt  they  think  it  right  to  sit  in  sUenoe, 
and  call  it  worship,  and  to  bnild  a  house  to  perform 
such  worship  in,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so;  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  accord  with  common  sense  that  th^ 
should  be  quietly  let  alone.  Kobody  has  any  business, 
that  I  see,  to  meddle  with  them. 

B»  No  business;  excuse  me— I  dare  say  I  under- 
stand the  phrase  aright,  but  I  am  not  sure;  thon 
means  that  under  no  circumstances  could  there  be  a 
right  conceded  to  an  individual  not  a  Friend^  to  address 
the  assembly  1 

A.  You  are  rather  particular,  I  think.  I  cannot 
at  present  think  of  any  circumstances  which  in  my 
opinion  would  afford  a  justification  for^auch  an  act, 
and  therefore  I  should  say  that  no  such  right  could 
be  conceded. 

B.  Thank  thee.  I  am  soiry  to  appear  too  particu- 
lar, or  with  a  degree  of  pertinacity,  but  it  is  rather 
important  that  we  should  dearly  understand  each 
other's  words.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  think  iha<t 
thou  art  rather  more  conservative  of  the  privileires  of 
the  Friends  than  they  are  themselves.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  any  of  them  would  accept  ihy  ex- 
clusive dictum,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  address- 
ing them. 

A.  ludeedl  What»  then,  do  yoa  think  iihat  tl^y 
would  allow  of  Interference? 

£,    Under  certain  circumstances. 

A.  From  those  not  of  the  body? 

B.  Yes. 

A.  Why,  yom  astonish  me !  ^I  certainly  have  al- 
ways thought  them,  of  all  exclusives,  the  most  exda- 
sive ;  and  yet  you  say  that  they  would  tolerate  extrane- 
ous influence.    Pray,  explain  yourself 

B,  Willingly.  Allow  me,  however,  in  paselng, 
just  to  say,  that  on  this  fact  there  rests  an  evident 
distinction  between  the  case  of  tliy  friend,  and  thalt 
of  the  primitive  Friends.  As  regards  the  latteri  the 
general  right  wa» conceded; and  it  was  only  when  the 
particular  exerdae  of  it  was  unpleasant  that  an  oflenoe 
was  constituted  On  the  other  hand,  Friends  now  do 
not  acknowledge  a  general  right ;  but  they  do  recog- 
nize a  riffht  in  particular  cases,  always  subject  to  cer- 
tain concutions.  Those  condititMis  being  fulfilled,  einen 
if  the  communication  be  unpleasant,  be  unlettered,  be 
rude,  they  are  bound,  on  their  own  terms,  to  admit  it, 
and  to  hold  him  justified  who  makes  it.  Dost  thou 
see  the  diflerenoe? 

A,  Yes.  But  I  shall  know  better  how  to  estimate 
ite  value  when  you  have  explained  the  conditions  to 
which  you  refer. 

B,  No  doubt  Well  now  the  ministers  amongst 
Friends^  before  they  make  any  overt  act,  as  that  of 
preaching  or  prayer,  in  their  religious  meetings,  be- 
lieve that  there  must  first  be  Mt  a  Divine  I'equiring 
to  perform  this  or  that  service.  If  any  of  the  congre- 
gation feek  him  or  herself  the  subject  of  such  an  in- 
1  unction,  that  individual  lias  not  only  the  free  sanction 
but  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  body,  to  dedajie 
what  has  rested  upon  his  mind.  That  is  the  theory 
of  their  ministerial  work.  Now,  If  the  der^yman  of 
whom  thou  spoke  really  recognized  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  and  if  in  the  phrase  ''leSgions  duty/'  thou  in- 
tended to  convey  that  it  was  just  this  theorv  reduced 
to  practice,  then  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  .grant 
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the  fibimess  of  the  parallel  thou  drewj  nor  could  I  have 
avoided  the  admission  of  all  its  consequences.  At 
the  same  time  I  hardly  think  that  that  was  thy 
meaning.  * 

A.  what !  that  he  had  a  direct  Divine  commission 
to  go  and  tell  you  of  your  errors?  O,  certainly  not ! 
I  meant  simply  that  he  had  a  general  conviction  that 
your  views  were  erroneous ;  and  that,  being  a  clergy- 
man, he  was,  from  his  position,  bound  to  maintam 
truth  and  root  out  error;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
his  duty  to  endeavour  to  set  you  right.  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  quite  understand  either  your  theory  or 
practice  in  this  particular. 

B,  Perhaps  th(9  matter  is  uncongenial,  and  thou 
art  wearied  of  it    If  so,  I  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A.  O  no!  Do  go  on.  I  am  quite  interested  in 
knowing  your  views.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pro- 
ceed? 

B,  Very  well.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me,  per- 
haps, to  defend  the  practice  of  Friends  in  regard  to 
worship.  We  only  introduced  that  incidentallv. 
Only  I  may  assert  that  the  conduct  of  the  early 
Friends  in  the  performance  of  those  peculiar  acts  for 
which  thou  thinks  they  were  so  reprehensible,  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  a  certain  fixed 
principle  and  source  of  action. 

A,  And  that  principle  is ? 

B.  That  principle  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  or  to  leave  undone,  certain  spe- 
cific or  particular  acts,  as  I  stated  to  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  worship. 

A.  Then  vou  consider  the  anus  of  what  seems  so 
strangle  was  altogether  attributable  to  the  inepiration 

of  which  they  were  the  subjects.    Surely,  Mr. , 

you  cannot  fiuly  have  understood  the  ftiU  meaning  of 
such  a  sentiment.  It  seems  to  me  signally  degrading 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  to  have  such  a  I'esponsi- 
bility  attached  to  it. 

B,  Indeed!  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  same 
view  of  it ;  but^  perhaps,  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  for  a  few  moments  just  consider 
this  subject  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  we  do  not  quite 
regard  it  in  the  same  liffht.  Of  course  thou  art  a  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly.  But  then  I  hold  that  its  influ- 
ence is  general,  not  specific;  that  it  acts  as  a  quicken- 
ing and  enlightening  power  on  the  revelation  of  Holy 
Writ ;  and  by  a  pervading  and  sanctifying  grace,  in- 
cites the  believer  to  practical  holiness  and  dedication 

to  God: 

B.  So  fiir,  so  good.  But  to  particular  services  in 
the  church,  or  to  special  duties  to  individuals,  thou 
hast  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  calls. 

A.  No ;  at  least  not  directJy. 

B.  Just  so.  That  clergyman,  for  instance,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  so  frequently,  when,  at  his  ordination, 
he  declared  that  he  was  moved  to  the  work  of  the 
ministnr  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to 
that  effect,  thou  wouldst  not  regard  such  a  sentiment 
as  intending  to  convey  a  special  intimation  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  but  that  rather  the  general  train  of  cir- 
cumstances seemed  clearly  to  indicate  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  so  and  so? 

A.  Yes;  I  think  I  should  sav  so. 

B.  On  thy  own  showing,  I  think  thou  musi  say  so. 

But  here  is  another  case.    Thy  relative, ,  who 

went  out  a  shoi't  time  since  to  South  Africa.  He  was 
settled  very  comfortably  as  a  country  parson,  blessed 
with  a  congenial  partner,  and  circumstances  considered, 
seemed  just  in  his  element  But  how  short  was  his 
settlement !  He  felt  that  his  sphere  of  duty  was  else- 
where; he  became  restless  ana  unhappy;  though  all. 


or  nearly  all,  his  friends  opposed  his  plan,  yet  he  pe^ 
sisted  in  it,  believing,  as  he  said  he  did,  that  his  peace 
of  mind  in  the  sight  of  God  was  concerned  in  its  fol- 
fitment — and  nowhe  la  a  labourer amonest  the  heathen. 
Now,  with  thy  views  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
what  must  thou  think  of  his  proceeding? 

A,  I  suppose  you  think  that  he  was  Divinely  led 
to  that  particular  act? 

B,  No  matter  what  I  think — ^that  is  not  the  qoes- 
tion.  It  is  what  thou  thinkest  about  it.  He  said  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  Divine  requisition  to  assume  the  post 
of  a  missionary ;  that  the  pleasure  he  had  formerly 
taken  in  his  rural  pursuits,  and  in  visiting  his  floclc, 
was  entirel V  gone,  and  thou  wast  iullv  aware  of  the 
depression  he  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
things  were  made  easy  for  his  going,  thou  ohaenred 
the  remarkable  change  in  him,  and  since  he  has  been 
away  thou  knowest  that  he  has  felt  very  peaceful 
Now,  canst  thou  fairly  explain  it  upon  fhy  ackaow- 
ledffed  views  ?    (A  pause.) 

A.  Well,  suppose  I  were  to  admit  that  I  am  mis- 
taken, still  I  do  not«ee  that  you  have  advanced  your 
case  much.  To  go  and  preach  to  the  benighted  hea- 
then is  in  itself  a  commendable  act ;  very  dmierent,  as 
I  apprehend,  from  going  about  denouncing  woes 
against  ** hireling  priests^  and  '^hypocritical  profes- 


sors. 


B.  Very  true.  And,  therefore,  with  that  admis- 
sion, thou  wouldst  still  doubt  or  deny  that  to  do  fifM 
things  friends  were  Divinely  commissioned? 

A.  Yes — I  should  very  much  doubt  it 

B,  Well,  and  in  forming  thy  judgment  on  the 
matter,  what  particular  criterion  or  test  wouldst  thoo 
be  disposed  to  recognize? 

A,  I  beg  your  pardon — ^but  I  do  not  qcdte  lmde^ 
stand  you. 

B.  No?  Well,  Iwill  try  to  make  it  a  little  dearer. 

Thou  canst  not  give  credit  to  the  idea  of  a  special 
commission — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  direct  in- 
spiration to  perform  these  acts  in  the  case  of  Friends! 

A.  Well? 

B,  Now,  what  reason  in  general,  or  in  particular, 
wouldst  thou  assign  for  thy  non-belief? 

A .  I  don't  see  that  any  general  or  particular  reason 
is  required.  It  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the  plun- 
est  dictates  of  common  sense  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  considered  to  make  men  commit  acts  of  ex- 
travagance and  folly. 

B.  Very  well  Then  because  these  acts,  as  thoa 
thinkest,  were  extravagant  and  foolish,  therefore  thy 
common  sense  refuses  to  acknowledge  their  superior 
origin? 

1.  Certainly.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  more 
is  required. 

B.  No.  And  of  course  the  rule  is  absolute.  H^k 
is  to  say,  its  application  is  not  confined  to  Friends. 
Any  individual  doing  things  that  thou  considers  fool- 
ish or  extravagant  can  have  no  real  pretensioDS  to  the 
monitions  of  the  Spirit  in  those  particular  acts? 

A.  I  can  see  no  difference. 

B.  Well,  but  the  rule  would  also  hold  good  at  iJl 
times.  Thus  thou  wouldst  applv  it  to  cases  now,  and 
to  cases  200  years  ago.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  make 
any  difference  in  cases  two  thoiuand  years  aga 

A,  No — I  suppose  it  would  not 

B.  "  Suppoie  it  would  not"    Why  should  it? 

A.  I  don^t  know,  I  am  sure.  Itwasonlyacantioos 
way  of  answering. 

B.  O,  certainly !  be  cautious,  by  all  means.  Then 

it  implied  no  reservations  ?    (A  pause.) 

B.  If  a  man  told  thee  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  re- 
ligious duty — meaning,  by  the  words,  that  he  was 
conscious  of  a  supernatural  requiring  to  go  to  a  par- 
ticular place  or  dty,  and  to  warn  the  inSahitanti  ot 
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that  dij  of  the  conseqnenoee  of  their  evil  livee,  and  of 
the  judgment  to  come — I  suppose  thou  wouldst  at 
onoe  deny  the  supernatural  in  the  case.  Thou  wouldst 
not,  perliaps,  think  it  needful  to  establish  that  denial 
by  any  appeal  to  Scripture ;  wouldst  thou  1 

A,  Wh^,  no — ^because  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  the  Bible  should  be  expected  to  tell  to  every  man 
what  his  individual  dutv  might  be.  The  Bible  lays 
down  general  precepts  which  are  very  comprehensive ; 
but  it  does  not  profess  to  meet  every  individual  case. 

B.  Very  candid,  and  Yery  true.  And  therefore, 
if  the  act  I  have  spoken  of  aid  not  contradict  these 

Smeral  precepts,  thou  couldst  not  object  to  it  on  a 
ible  ground? 

A.  No. 

B,  Of  course  thou  believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible— of  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  O  yes — ^most  certainly. 

B.  Yes — I  did  not  doubt  it  at  alL  Thou  believes 
that  the  precepts  it  contains  are  Divine  truth,  and 
that  the  narratives  in  it  are  true  and  faithful  accounts 
of  what  really  occurred  ? 

A.  Yes. 

B.  I  do  not  ask  thee  how  thou  knows  this,  be- 
cause it  does  not  immediately  bear  upon  our  subject. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  if  thou  hadst  lived  in  the  time 
of  Jonah,  thy  common  sense  would  have  counselled 
him  not  to  go  to  Nineveh;  thou  wouldst  have  utterly 
repudiated  the  prophesy  of  Hosea;  Jeremiah  would 
likewise  have  been  greatly  condemned;  so  would 
Elijah,  and  many  others  of  the  Bible  worthies.  And 
how  canst  thou  now  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  these 
men. 

A,  But  really,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to 
interrupt  you— you  do  not  compare  these  men  with 
such  men  as  George  Fox,  or  their  acts  with  hisi 

B,  I  made  no  comparison,  I  think.  I  was  only 
stating  the  legitimate  conclusions  which  thy  reasoning 
leads  to. 

A,  Surely  you  are  trifling. 

B,  Indeed,  I  am  not — I  am  perfectly  serious.  It 
was  thy  own  deliberately  expr^sed  conviction,  that 
if  any  man  pretending  to  Divine  inspiration  as  a  plea 
for  a  particular  act^  which  act  contradicted  the  dic- 
tates of  thy  common  sense,  thou  wouldst  deny  that 
there  was  any  warrant  for  the  plea.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  prophets  the  message  is  clear.  "The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to"  so  and  so— say  this,  or  do  that,  as 
the  case  mi^ht  be.  Thou  art  smflciently  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  history  to  know  that  some  of  these 
requirements  were  very  extraordinary,  and  thou  hast 
thyself  drawn  the  inference. 

A,  WeU,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  I  think  we 
can  hardly  rightly  understand  the  character  of  these 
extraordinary  commissions.  Yery  likely  at  that  time 
they  were  not  considered  so  repulsive.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  on  that  account  alone  to  deny 
the  inspiration. 

B.  So  do  I.  Only  one  or  other  must  ^ — either 
the  inspiration  or  thy  theory.  Thy  remark  is,  I  think, 
a  souna  one,  as  to  the  change  which  time  may  have 
made  in  the  estimate  to  be  formed  respecting  such 
things.  But  if  this  is  allowable  for  the  two  thousand 
years,  why  not  for  the  two  hundred;  if  in  the  case  of 
the  prophets,  why  not  in  that  of  the.  Friends  t 

A.  w  ell,  you  certainly  do  claim  a  very  lofty  posi- 
tion for  the  Quakers.  But  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  arffument  proves  too  much.  As,  for  instance, 
any  hal?<arazed  man  mav  go  about  the  country  de- 
nouncing woes  right  and  left;  and  however  foolish 
or  extravagant  his  conduct  may  be,  yet  he  may  justify 
himself  as  being  the  subject  of  inspiration  precisely 
o&  your  0¥m  terms. 


but  seeking  to  elucidate  truth ;  whatever  the  conse- 
quences of  such  elucidation  may  be,  I  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  But  I  do  not  think  my  reasoning  could 
fainv  be  made  to  justify  any  such  pretender.    As  re- 

garos  the  Bible  characters — and  I  think  the  same 
olds  good  as  regards  our  early  Friends — ^there  is 
ample  evidence  of  a  positive  character  that  they  were 
what  they  professed  to  be.  All  that  my  argument 
goes  to  prove,  and  all  that  it  is  intended  to  prove, 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  super-Tntional  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing  as  the  irrational,  and  tliat  if  it 
be,  as  we  neither  of  us  seem  to  doubt,  a  certain  fact, 
that  man  is  the  subject  of  a  supernatural  influence  or 
power,  it  is  at  least  a  conceivable  and  possible  fact 
that  he  may,  under  this  influence,  become  an  agent  to 
perform  that  which,  even  to  his  own  ratioi£al  faculties, 
may  seem  wondrous  strange.  He  who  knows  most 
of  the  all-subduing  power  of  this  emanation  from  the 
Divine  Spirit,  knows  that  even  for  the  proving  and 
strengthening  of  his  faith,  there  are  many  triaU  to  be 
borne,  many  difi&culties  to  be  surmounted.  When  such 
an  one  has  in  any  degree  to  become  singular,  let  us 
not  harshly  judge,  or  rudely  condemn.  Bather  should 
we  try  to  sympathize  with,  and  encourage  him,  under 
the  conviction  that,  even  though  he  has  made  some 
mistdces,  and  done,  perhaps,  some  foolish  things,  ^et 
that  he  is  still  endeavouring,  with  his  best  energies, 
to  fulfil  his  Master's  will.  This  feeling  usually  comes 
over  me  when  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  we  have  been 
discussinff,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better 
tluui  condude  with  its  expression. 

A.  Certainly  it  is  a  commendable  one,  and  I  thank 
^ou  for  its  introduction.  You  have  put  the  matter 
in  a  different  light  to  that  in  which  I  have  viewed  it 
in  before>,  and  onoe  more  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Fare- 
well! 

B,  Farewell ! 


WHi.T  IS  OHRISTIAN  COUaXESTf 
For  Thb  BRrrxsR  FauirD. 

CsnEtiSTiAK  courtesy  springs  firom  that  charity  or 
Divine  love,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  so  clearly 
and  beautifully  defined  by  the  inspired  writer  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  The  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  produces  that  love  to  man  which 
makes  us  do  imto  otners  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us,  in  self-denial,  in  fiiithfulness,  in  lowliness, 
and  in  truth — ^thia,  in  hriei,  is  Christian  courtesy. 

There  is,  also,  a  negative  mode  of  definition  highly 
demonstrative,  showing  what  is  not  the  oourlesy  of 
the  reliffion  of  Christ.  It  is  not  politeness — the  worid's 
hollow  imitation  of  true  courteousness — which  has  its 
code  of  regulations  framed  and  followed  by  the  man- 
nerist, under  which  the  expression  of  the  lips  and 
countenance  are  made  to  veil  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
heart  It  is  not  the  ease  and  complacencv  of  superfi- 
cial professors  of  religion,  who  move  smoothly  amongst 
their  fellow-professors  at  as  little  cost,  as  may  be,  of 
earnest  care  for  the  soul's  highest  relations  witn  them. 
This  courtesy  can  stifle  the  new  birth  of  heavenly 
origin,  can  suppress  inward  travail  of  spirit  and  com- 
munion with  tne  Lord,  by  a  round  of  petty  converse 
instead  of  sinking  into  silence  in  company  when  there 
is  nothing  profitable  or  useful  to  be  said.  It  may 
allow  a  tarriance  in  the  otOer  court  of  the  temple,  but 
to  tread  the  inner  oourt,  through  the  new  ana  livinff 
way  opened  up  by  Him  who  trod  for  us  a  narrow  and 
a  thorny  patn,  is  at  variance  with  its  spirit  The 
worid's  polish !  what  is  it,  but  a  flowerv  path  to  the 
broad  road  which  leads  not  to  life  eternal  The  Chris- 
tian who  yields  to  the  temptation,  soon  becomes 
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Him  who  sougLt  deaeii  places  Jbr  prayw,  who  was 
mnmded  for  oar  tnungressioiiE^  ana  bntiwd  ftnr  ottr 


or  the  sake  of  eadiy  gliding  on  through  time,  havr 
many  have  done  violence  to  the  tender  scmples  of 
their  cooscienoe,  and  shrank  from  hearing  testimony 
against  tiie  world's  corruptions  in  nmnners — and 
manners  are  either  the  reflex  of  the  inner  man,  or  a 
mask  to  hide  it.    How  many  amongst  those  whose 
principles  decidedly  lead  into  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  speech  and  behaviour,  have  discarded  plainness  and 
truthfulness  in  these  respects,  because  of  the  world's 
derision,  and  of  the  barner  which  they  form  to  an 
entrance  into  its  society.    What  a  ^uiefy  yet  power- 
fhlly  effective  opposition  does  the  Friend's  demeanour 
offer  to  this  flilse  courtesy !    Minciugly  and  delicately 
does  **  polished  breeding**  tread,  as  if  the  bittemess  of 
death  were  passed  from  it,  and  truth  may  not  dare  to 
wound  it ;  time — ^not  eternity — is  its  sphci^  of  action, 
and  passing  trifles,  or  engagements  connected  with  the 
means  for  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  form  its  occu- 
pation.   How  sorrowful  that  any  should  be  beguiled 
from  testifying  against  these  things—  should  lay  aside 
the  plain  language  and  mannei's  of  a  Friend,  and  des- 
pise them  as  minor  things !  All  the  pLU*ts  and  branches 
of  true  religion,  exemj^ified  in  the  new  oreature,  har- 
monize together,  even  as  the  varions  members  of  the 
body  form  a  beautiM  and  harmonious  whole,  exalting 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.    Thus,  to  *'be 
pitiml,  be  courteous,*^  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  is 
mseparable  from  holding  fast  that  which  k  good.    To 
'^ cleave  to  that  which  is  good"  firmly,  but  in  the 
gentleness  of  the  heavenly  wisdom,  is  the  chai-acteriatic 
of  those  who  have  been  Divinely  taught  to  "  be  gentle 
unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  themselves."    But  what 
do  worldly  polish  and  ease  suggest,  even  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  religion  1 — carelessness  in  watching  over  one 
another  for  good,  mi&itfafiihiess  in  soxmdi  ng  th  e  trum  pet 
to  warn  a  brother  against  some  lurking;  fee  or  snare 
that  may  endanger  his  souTs  peace.  Faithfu  Iness  would 
infringe  upon  individual  Kberty,  would  give  offence, 
and  vdkai  ought  to  be  spokeAto  tha  iodividnal  issup- 
pvesMd,  andybottoo  oiten,  wlusparedto  oihenagaiaitt 
Aim. 

Agaia«te3)iuriottaGOurteoaBD!essthe  Chldatiim  should 
take  heed,  as  against  on  enengr  thai  wo«»ld  stib  him  o£ 
his  greatest  treasure — anabidiAg  Auder  the  indwelling 
presenee  of  God.  His  watoh-tower  and  safe  refiioe  ia 
m  dwelling  in  the  secret  place  of  Idie  Most  High.;  mse 
he  sees  the  anares  af  the  enemy,,  and  is  ensiled  taasnoid 
them ;  hefe.he  seeks  not  tha  pcaase  of  men,  that  fatal 
rod^  on  which  shipwreck  of  £iith  «ad  of  a  good  eon- 
Bcienoe  has  been  often  made.  Here  he  is  strengtheoiod 
to  testifjf  for  his  Lord,  and  to  reprove  the  nnfrnifeful 
works  oi  darkness  in  the  kxve  of  tiiin  who,  whilst  He 
pitieB  the  sinnei,  hates  tiie  sin ;.  and  here,  too^  Ike  r^ 
oelves  thankfully  the  word  of  counsel  or  admonition 
administered  directXy  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  through 
the  channels  which  the  Lord  has  pi*epaved  send  a^ 
pointed.  01  tksut  none  prolessiDg  to  be  '^ Friends" 
saay  be  unacquainted  with,  or  depart  from,  this  prch 
oiouB  shadow  of  the  AUni^^y,  to  rest  in  the  ease  or 
polish  of  the  world.  May  none  jsob  themselves  or  the 
church  of  that  holy  truthfudness  of  wovd,  .aat»  and 
thought,  and  that  faitditul  exeroiae  of  spirit,  which 
igMrinf  from  living  in  Him  who  is  the  Wa^,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Lile.  Meetinga  for  wojslup  and  disciplLne^ 
social  gatherings  freeu  fi*om  frivoUwis  convtxse,  amd 
thv  family  cirde^  will  then  all  be  partakers  of  the 
blessed  influenoe  poured  out  on  liearis  auited  nnto 
OLxaat.  A. 


%r4c4««ir#« 


WiJt. — I  wish  voasympathiaed  wiflk  nanofie  on  tha 
subject  of  war.  1  Imuto  no  £uth  in  the  viriBes  wkieh 
grow  oat  <^  war.  The  ooar^  of  soldiers  naks  little 
higher  than  borate  force.  It  ab^onda  aaaoj^fd  tho 
lowest  and  nsost  pvoi^gate  men  ;  and  th«  «eiiM  e€ 
honour  is  almoatsHrnonymona  Tvitk  the  waai  of  mond 
independenca  When  i  think  of  tke  spirit  of  duellii^ 
and  war  in  the  Christian  world,  aad  then  of  the 
sopesiority  to  the  wM'ki,  and  the  unbooaded  love  Mid 
forbearance  which  ehmetenza  onr  lelagion,  I  aa 
struck  with  the  little  process  which  Chnstianity  has 
as  yet  made.  Has  not  Mahometanism  acted  more 
powerfully  on  die  Mahometan  Blind  }  This  alow 
progress  of  Christianity  is  to  he  Oftplaoned  by  ite  wh 
compromising  hostility  to  all  the  selfish  and  sensual 
principles,  and  hj  the  grandeur  of  its  moral  pnrpase, 
and  tlnas  attests  lis  Divine  origin.—^.  Ckmammff^ 

"  Heaven  is  all  love ! 

All  joy— in  ffiving  joy 

It  never  baa  created,  but  to  bless." 


<'A  Mai  jredeeB'd,  dMBBBda  aiife  efpaaaa.r'*— JTinnv. 


PaoFBssoRB  oar  CHUsiiAsinT  Sapkovsd. — ^Do  w« 
£blk>w  the  example,  do  we  tread  in  the  steps,  do  we 
drink  into  1^  spirit,  do  we  manifiMt  the  temper  of 
Him  who  was  meek  acid  lowly  of  heart,  and  whose 
patience  and  forbearance  in  the  endurance  of  ii^rif 
was  so  great] — w^ breathed  forth 4i  prayer  for  tfai 
monsters  who  had  imbrued  their^  hands  in  His  Uood, 
and  who,  at  the  last  moment,  insulted  Him  in  iiie 
dying  homrsi  Are  we  in  these  respects  like  Hka 7 
What  I  when  we  are  auick  to  take  offence^  and  whaa 
once  we  are  offended,  harder  to  be  won  than  the 
strong  city !  What !  when  we  are  proaifit  t»  resent 
ail  sup|)osed  in^^ury,  and  to  resent  real  or  iBmffamrj 
wrong !  What !  when  we  are  bitter,  and  vin£otiv«^ 
and  uncharitable  in  our  i^iirit,  or  ready  to  put  ihe 
worst  construction  on  a  nei^^onr's  oondnet;  «nd 
when  there  is  ground  to  doubt  the  a&otixra  bj  whish 
he  was  influenced,  always  disposed  to  iiBpnta  to  Jua 
a  bad  intention,  and  deal  witli  him  as  tbongk  wt 
were  sore  he  meant  to  Ave  offisncal  O.  I  my  brethnn, 
how  much  ii  there  of  this  unhappy  qpuit  in  vhfti  la 
called  the  reiigioua  world  amnagst  yiofeaoQiMof  the 
gospel;  what  latter  words,  what  uritating  w»rd% 
what  exaapeating  words,  do  own  utter  toswdseMb 
other!  What  resentments  the^  eacn  ebniab»  what 
retentive  memories  thev  can  have  innaatiexB  wki^ 
should  be  forgotten,  and  chaoty  would  buy  .in  obli- 
vion I  How  <3bBn  do  they  nsani&st  in  offBaaire  wards 
the  state  of  their  feeJci^s,  bnt  jaothifg  of  thai  which 
the  apostle  iucideates  when  ho  says,  ^Pnt  on,  there 
lore^  beloved,  bowala  of  jnec«ie%  kindneno^  ham  hie  ■ 
ness  of  F>'"^^  "iwJf  noBs,  l<^»g-ftHflftriiMg,  fiMrheaBiBK*^KW 
another  and  forgiving  one  another."  O !  Him  tsmpnr 
whiiBh  they  too  frequently  di^ph^ia  the  OMRufiBBtalion 
•of  which  infidelity  triua^piha,  and  the  euBigr  Uaa- 
pheaMSk  There  is  nothiag  «f  ibot  "  ehaiity  wfali^ 
suffers  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  JMt,  vaontath  not 
itself  is  iMkt  puffed  Wi  is  jnot  eaeidy  piow>ked,  ht' 
lieveth  all  thagi^'  endnreth  ail  thiag%  thai  ncvw 
fails ;"  insomu^ao  is  it  the  revease  a?  tfaia^  thai  the 
men  of  the  world  exclaink  See  how  these  Obristiana 
{not  love,  bat  how  they)  iMCte  ona  aaafher^  Ovi^ 
theae  thinga  so  to  bef  Aro  they  loveiy  or  of  gsed 
report,  'Or  rather  jm^  not  ail  ^ectators  of  andi  a 
spirit,  when  they  see  the  profoased  foUowets  «f  .tha 
oeek  and  lowly  Jesua  thus  nailii^  againat  oiieaaathar, 
asake  their  indignant  appeal  ao3.  say,  **  What  do  y» 
more  than  others  1    In  what  respect/ave  jn  hatter  than 
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rsB  MtnssH  FRIBmX 


1!!rjb  loss  of  a  frienct  often  afflScts  us  leas  hf  tHe  mo- 
mentary shock,  l^an  whenet  it  is  brought  bade  to  our 
mrads  some  time  afler^rard,  bf  tile  sight  of  some  ob- 
ject nffXeintodwith  him  m  l^msmsffy;  of  sonetldiig 
vhieh  reminds  as  Umt  we  hafne  lai^gjied  together,  or 
ahod  tears  together,  that  our  hiearts  have  trembled 
under  &e  same  breeze  of  gladness,  or  that  we  have 
bowed  our  head  under  the  same  stroke  of  sorrow; .  So 
may  one  behold  the  sun  smk  qnSistly  below  the  han- 
aoB,  without  leaTing  anything  to  beixiken  that  fee  m 
fl«me;  while  the  sky  aeeois  to  fltstnd  unconKme  of  ita 
MS,  unlesa  its  chill  bhienese  m  the  east  be  interpreted 
into  an  expression  of  dismay.  But  anon,  rose4inted 
clouds— C2ul  them  rather  streaks  of  rosy  light — come 
forward  in  the  west,  as  it  wm^  to  announce  tiie  tidings 
of  a  joycQs  resuneetlon. 


^attrjf* 


LIPET. 

Totnif  Friend— 
Have  rightest  view  of  things,  and  play  the 
Life  is  no  pastoral ;  tbe  eeamett  live. 
And  thejr  alone.    It  is  a  solemn  gnme; 
Heaven,  Hell,  ars  stniggii&g  fbr  die 
'Tis  no  parade,  bat  a  stern  battle  flcrd; 
ICo  pUygrDimd,  hofc  a  adieofawm ;  no  calm  port, 
nut  a  fierce  open  sea.     Tbe  triflia^  fool 
Will  find  it  dnappointxnetit  to  his  nope. 
Ab  an  ankeriielleo  avt,  bet  to  the  wise 
Tia  lMm«9<-|julBn  as  the  loaciMni  liaie. 
iirttboa  a  laaa,  ttettshiit  fnd  graie  eaoiigh» 
And  golden^  for  thy  aiokle;  ahalt  rctarn 
Vlth  ne  Hieaa  buraen,  up  tbe  aliaft  again. 
Of  precions  ore:  but  if  a  trifling  thing, 
Ati  seareh  of  pleasfore  merely,  or  a  etrarl, 
Whcne  every  thought  torn  en  thefoies  of  seli^ 
lackrions  will  the  aeeoa  be  ta  tbec — 
All  shame  aad  disappoint menk 

— JVx>B»  Upward  and  Onwmrd,  ty  S.  W.  Partridgt^ 


THE  PILGIUM*S  WAKTS. 


Iwsiittliat 

Thoe.eall»  my  Ood, 
X  want  to  those  heaetiful  farment*  to  shiao, 
'Which  distinguish  thy  household  below. 

Iwwi«,  O!  Iwaafttoattsin 

Some  lLiBwiesB»  my  Saviour,  to  Thee; 
Shat  longed-for  xeeemUaiiee  eaca  mera  ^  regaiiH« 

Xby  oomelines&put  upon  me. 

f  went  te  be  marked  for  Thy  ewn, 

tViy  seal  oa  my  forsbead  to  wear^ 
3e  leoavo  thai  **  saw  ajuao  "  ea  the  myitM  white  ateaet. 

Which  only  Thyself  canst  declaieu 

I  want  every  moment  to  feel. 

That  the  Spirit  <l9ee  dwell  in  my  heai«» 
Shat  Hia  power  is  preaoni  te  aleaaea  and  to  heal* 

And  newness  of  Ufo  to  impart. 


rwMii^  mHrmn  aenetfp  my  Bfwf  er, 

Te  gfeMfiy  ThaetilL  X  dir; 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  my  soul  to  Thy  care. 
And  breathe  out  in  prayer  my  last  sigh. 


<c 


LINKS  BY  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
That  ye  leeelve  aot  the  giace  ef  Ged  ia  ^mhi "  3  Cor.  tI!  1. 


{The /olUnxfing  lines  were  written  by  a  young  Friend,  about 
dwt^en  yeorr  of  age,  dlerrfy  b^^fre  her  deoeam: — ) 

Blast  thee  so  long  been  dwelling, 
tn  the  land  where  li^ht  is  given, 

To  geWe  the  erring  aparit 
Baek,  to  iia  aative  heaven  ? 

^  its  heme  of  aoeicnt  gitny. 

Freed  ftom  its  earthly  chain ; 
In  its  Maker's  cloudless  presence. 

For  oTermore  to  leige. 

And  knowest  not  the  anthem 
Which  the  ransomed  spirits  siflg; 

la  depth  of  aderatien. 
To  hearea's eteraai  King? 


Swwetsoia  Thoelo 

As  to  bring  forth  senia  fraii  te  lliy  |r 
The  branch  which  Thou  pniaest,  iho'  xeehle  aad  dried, 

May  laaguisbi  but  never  decays. 

X  waa*  Thiae  ova  hand  te  uaWod 

Saoh  tie  te  terrestrial  throgs; 
Too  tenderiy  cherished,  too  closely  entwined^. 

Where  my  heart  too  tenacioosly  dings. 

I  waatft  h^  my  aapeet  aereae, 

Hy  actions  aad  words  to  declare. 
That  my  treasere  is  placed  in  a  coaott7  rniseen. 

That  my  heart  ana  aflbctions  are  there. 

X  want,  as  a  trarener,.to  haste 
Straight  onwai^,  nor  pause  on  my  way; — 

3e  fbrethoeght  nor  anzioos  eontrivanoe  to  waetei 
41a  the  teal  oaiy  fined  lbr»di^. 


il^  the  wfagtfef  moMBni?, 

Hast  thea  sought  te  take  thy  flighty 
Or  on  the  starry  pinions. 

Of  the  still  and  solemn  night  f 

Hast  thou  not  beard  around  thee, 
Ten  thoasaad  roices  raise. 

He  the  lord  of  all  Greatioa, 
One  i^mn  of  grateful  psaiee  ? 

Id  Balnn's  holy  teni|de. 

Shall  man  alone  disdain. 
To  kneel  before  her  altar, 

Aad  jeia  theeeoved  stimia  ? 

ISTast  thou  gazed  upon  enrfTi*s  glories, 

Nor  felt  ny  see)  aspins, 
WitJi  high  aad  holy  feelisffi^ 

With  heareB'horn  desire  ? 

Iknreed  thy  mortal  riaieo. 
Beyond  tbe  bounds  of  time; 

lis  happiness  unfhding, 
]■  a  hrigMer,.holiMf  eiioie.. 

fn  thy  Oreator^  prcseace, 
AC  IHaiigtit  head  in- stole. 

Are  joya  ia  all  their  fulasss^ 
And  pleasures  evermore! 

Thens  are  diadeeis  in  gloiy 
Reserved  for  those  who  win, 

Ihpough  yonder  pearly  pei^ls,        ^ 
Xhemgha  to-eater  in! 

Bist  none  ean  ever  enter. 
Sees  they  to  whom  is  gteen 

To  know  the  soeg  of  triumph 
The  ransomed  sing  in  ticaven. 

Betara^immortal  spirit^' 

Clothed  with  mortality — 
In  yonder  sjphere  feMHini^ 

Thy  g^rions  destioy, 

ItfOoh  on  Creatioers  weodevs, 
Aad  leosn  to  worship  Uiou. 

Bcfure  whose  unveiled  splendour, 
A  thousand  sofis  are  tlinu 

Behold  thy  days  are  oumberM — 
Let  not  earth's  fetters  bind 

Thy  sold,  for  aohler  puMose 
And  pursr  joys  design  d. 

The  piiseis  yet  hetee  thse^ 

Strive,  aad  iboa  shait  ohtnia 
A  crown  of  fadelcts  glory, 
Asid  whh  thy  Savioer  reign ! 


IU.A.X. 
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THE  BEITISH  FRIEND. 


GLASGOW^  9th  Mohth  Ist,  1867. 

FBisirDS  TRAVELLiNQ  IN  THj  MINISTRY. — The  Gene- 
ral Meeting  for  Scotland  was  held  at  Aberdeen,  in 
nsual  course,  on  Second-day,  the  17th  nit,  and  was 
attended  by  the  following  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
with  certificates  or  minutes  from  the  meetings  to 
which  they  respectively  belong: — Joseph  Thorf  of 
Halifax,  Jahjss  Backhousb  of  York,  Richard  H. 
Thomas  from  Baltimore,  and  Godfrey  Woodhbad 
from  'WilmsloWjTCheshire. 

Joseph  Thorp,  in  his  way  to  Aberdeen,  was  at  Edin- 
burgh meeting  on  First-day  the  9th  of  8th  month;  at- 
tended the  Two  Months  Meeting  at  Glasgow,  on  Third- 
day,  the  11th;  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Perth 
on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  12  th,  and  a  meeting 
with  Friends  of  Kinmuck  on  Sixth -day,  the  14th, 
returning  to  the  General  Meeting  at  Aberdeen. 

Jambs  Bagehoubb  proceeded,  on  the  18th  ult,  to 
Inverness,  to  visit  a  Friend's  fiunily  resident  there^ 
and,  returning  to  EJnmuck,  was  at  the  meeting  with 
Friends  on  First-day  morning,  the  23d,  and  had  a 
public  meeting  in  the  evening.  He  also  visited  Friends 
in  their  funilies.  Sul)ijBquently  he  performed  a  simi- 
lar service  at  Aberdeen ;  visited  those  professing  with 
Friends  at  Dundee  and  Crieff;  met  also  the  Friends 
at  Perth;  was  at  Glasgow  meeting  on  First-day,  the 
30th  ult,  and  is  now  engaged  in  visiting  the  fiimilies 
of  Friends  there,  and  those  who  attend  meetings. 

Godfrey  Woodhead  was  at  Eanmnck  Meeting  on 
First^iay,  the  16th,  returning  to  Aberdeen  to  the 
General  Meeting;  and,  on  the  evening  of  Third-day, 
the  18th,  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Perth. 

BicHARD  H.  Thomas,  accompanied  by  Jonathan 
Pribstman  of  Newcastle,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on 
Fifth-day,  the  13th  ult.,  and  had  a  public  meeting  in 
the  evening  in  Friends'  meeting-house;  proceeding 
next  day  to  Aberdeen,  where,  in  conjunction  with 


which  appeared  to  have  a  solemnizing  effect  upon 
those  assembled.  Afterwards,  on  rising  to  address 
the  people,  he  stepped  forward  to  the  Crag,  from 
which,  occupying  a  commanding  position,  he  adverted 
to  our  Saviour^s  miracle  of  the  live  barley  loaves  and 
the  few  fishes,  and  discoursed  in  a  manner  appropri- 
ate to  those  who  are  not  mudi  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing Friends'  meetings.  The  audience  consisted  of 
about  1000  persons,  and  was  principally  composed  o{ 
those  residing  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  in  the  centre 
of  which  Pardshaw  Crag  is  situated.  The  greatest 
propriety  of  demeanour  was  observed  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  meeting,  those  present  being  seated 
chiefly  on  the  green  sward,  the  ground  sloping  gradu- 
ally for  30  or  40  yards  from  the  base  of  the  ''dint," 
and  our  friend  was  distinctly  heard  without  any  ap- 
parent exertion  of  the  voice.  Before  the  meeting 
closed,  Jonathan  Priestman  was  briefly  engaged 
also  in  the  ministry.  In  the  evening,  another  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Psrd- 
shaw  Hall. 

The  meeting  on  the  "  Crag"  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
Carlitle  Examiner  of  the  24th  ult: — 

"  SUNDAY  service  AT  PARDSHAW  CRAO. 

^The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  autobio- 
graphy, George  Foji^e  Journal — a  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  aa  well  as  in  the  history  of  religion 
— will  remember  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  luddess  I 
owner  of  *  three  steeple  houses,'  in  the  Abbey  Holm^ 
emptied  by  the  preaching  of  Friends,  followed  his 
flodc  to  Pardshaw  Crag;  went  in  and  out  amongBt 
them,  like  a  shepherd  seeking  to  recover  his  stray 
sheep;  and  ended  by  becoming  himself  a  preacher 
amongst  the  sect  which  flourished  here  in  those  days, 
despite  the  severity  of  one  '  Mu^;rave,'  then  gover- 
nor of  Carlisle  Castle,  and  tiie  five  pounds  offend 
to  any  who  would  capture  one  of  tneir  preadierB. 
Bare  instance  of  clerical  weakness,  and  a  wamiag 
example  to  modem  bishops,  emulating  dissenting  suc- 
cess, in  preaching  from  unoonsecrated  pulpits  1 

"  We  know  not  whether  from  the  oays  of  Geoige 
Fox,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  until  Sunday 
last,  any  one  had  ventured  to  occupy  as  an  evange- 
list the  natural  rostrum  on  Pardshaw  Crag. 

''So  it  was,  however,  on  Sunday  last,  and  properly 
enough,  by  a  Quaker  preacher,  from  that  tranaatlan* 
tic  commonwealth  which  it  is  the  glonr  of  Euglish 


Puritanism  to  have  planted.  Dr.  £  H.  Thomas,  a 
Joseph  Thorp  and  James  Bacehousb^  he  met  with  I  physician  ofBaltimore,  and  of  reputation  as  a  minister 
Friends  on  First-day  morning,  the  16th ;  a  public    ^^  ^^  Society  of  Friends,  now  on  a  xisit  to  tiiese 
meeting  at  his  request  being  held  in  the  evening,  in 
the  meeting-house.    On  Seoond-day  evening,  after  the 
General  Meeting,  he  held  another  public  meeting  in 
the  Independent  Chapel,  Gorge's  Street.    Third-day 
evening,  a  public  meeting  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  at 
Glasgow.     Fourth-day  evening,  a  public  meeting  in 
Brighton  Street  Chapel,  Edinburgh.    Hfth-day  even- 
ing, the  20th,  a  public  meeting  at  Carlisle.    A  meet- 
ing with  Friends  at  Cockermouth  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  a  public  meeting  at  Whitehaven  in  the 
evening.    On  First-day  morning,  the  23d,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Pardshaw  Crag, 
which  was  a  very  interesting  and  impressive  occasion. 
Our  Friends  were  seated  immediately  behind  the 
^Preacher^s  Clint,"  and  soon  after  the  meeting  was 
settled,  R  H.  Thomas  was  engaged  in  supplication, 


parts. 

"  It  was  worth  a  long  walk,  that  very  hot  day,  to 
witness  so  rare  a  sight  as  a  modem  congregation  as- 
sembled in  peace  and  safety  on  the  romantic  hill  side 
to  which  their  fathers  were  glad  to  resort  for  freedom 
from  persecntinff  justices  and  sherifEs. 

'^To  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  ^ 
spot,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  P&rdshaw  Crag 
is  a  huge  mass  of  limestone,  which  seems  to  form  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  Western  Hills,  rising  up 
suddenly  over  a  road  that  branches  off  the  highway 
from  Whitehaven  between  three  and  four  miles  west 
of  Cockermouth.  Its  front,  for  the  space  of  sevual 
acres,  is  an  easy  acclivity;  and  on  its  eage  is  a  stone  ao 
exactly  resembling  the  front  of  a  pulpi^  as  to  suggest 
its  having  been  set  up  for  that  purpose.  From  this 
comman<unff  elevation,  half  the  population  of  the 
county  mi^ht  be  addressed  on  a  still  day;  the  sum- 
mit and  Bides  of  the  Crag,  with  the  wA  beneati^ 
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affording  abundant  sitting  room  for  a  handred  thou- 
aandpeople  within  ear-^ot  of  a  well-managed  voice. 
Dr.  Tnomas's  con^recation  on  Sunday  was  striking, 
at  first  sight ;  frcmi  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  sheep  or  stones,  clustered 
ana  scattered  on  the  Crag.  But  w  more  striking  was 
the  effect^  as  one  drew  near  enough  to  distinguish 
human  forms,  to  mark  the  general  attitude  of  aevo- 
tion,  and  to  catch  the  familiar  accents  of  prayer, 
blending  with  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  and 
the  inarticulate  fervour  of  praise  that  seemed  to  rise 
from  nature  as  she  lay  basking  in  the  Sabbath  smile 
of  her  Maker.  There  were  probably  at  this  time 
about  ^ve  hundred  persons  present,  most  of  them 
reclining  on  the  grass  or  seated  on  cushions  taken 
from  the  vehicles  that  were  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent ;  but  for  some  time  after  numerous  additions 
were  made — the  noiseless  footfall  on  the  soft  green 
floor  of  this  mighty  temple  causing  no  distraction,  as 
elsewhere,  to  the  devout  assembly. 

''The  prayer  over,  a  short  interval  of  silence  ensued, 
during  which  we  had  leisure  to  observe  the  faces  of 
Friends  from  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  and  Whitehaven, 
as  well  as  from  the  nearer  villages  and  towns.  The 
preacher  on  again  presenting  himself  at  the  stone  an- 
nounced no  text^  but  simply  quoted  the  words,  'They 
did  all  eat  and  were  filled.^  Beminding  his  hearers  that 
this  was  said  of  the  multitudes  whom  the  Lord  fed  by 
miracle  in  the  desert^  he  proceeded  to  speak  at  once  of 
spiritual  hunger  and  of  the  Divine  provision  for  its 
satisfaction.  On  this  theme  he  discoursed  for  half-an- 
hour  with  an  effective  simplicity  not  to  be  exceeded, 
entirely  abstaining  from  allusions  to  the  scenery  or  the 
associations  of  theplace  and  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Society.  He  uiged,  with  unaffected  plainness 
and  fervour,  the  simple  catholic  truths,  that  man  has 
a  spiritual  nature,  which  worldly  enjoyments  cannot 
satisfy,  and  to  which  Divine  Love  has  been  manifest- 
ed in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sermon 
was  succeeded  by  another  space  of  meditative  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Priestman,  of 
Newcastle,  who  made  an  affectionate  exhortation  to 
the  young  and  old  in  the  congregation  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace.  No- 
tification was  given  that  another  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  evening  at  Pardshaw  Hall,  the  name  of  a 
Friend's  meeting-house  at  the  foot  of  the  Crag." 

Our  latest  advice  respecting  R  H.  Thomas,  states, 
that  he  was  to  have  a  public  meeting  at  Keswick,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  and  another  at  Lancaster  on  the  27th. 

Anve  Gardiner,  having  visited  J.  B.  and  £. 
Procter's  school  at  Darlington,  spent  First-day,  the 
23d  nit,  at  the  North  of  England  Agricultural  School, 
at  Ayton ;  intending,  after  a  few  days,  to  proceed  to 
Bawden,  in  pursuance  of  the  religious  engagement 
for  which  she  was  recently  liberated ;  and  as  way  may 
open,  to  visit  the  public  and  private  Schools  of  onr  reli- 
gions Society. 

Joseph  Beyak  Braithwaitb,  of  London,  having 
been  liberated  for  religious  service  in  Yorkshire,  at- 
tended the  mid-week  meeting  at  Doncaster,  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  26th  ult,  and  was  to  have  a  public  meeting 
there  the  same  evening. 

Daniel  Williaxs  held  a  meeting  with  Friends  of 
Castle-Donnington  on  Second-day,  the  3d  ult ;  do.  at 
Derby,  on  Third-day,  the  4th;  was  at  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Monyasb,  on  Fourth-day, 
the  5th ;  with  Friends  and  others  at  Chesterfield,  on 
ilfbh-day  morning,  the  6th,  and  had  an  evening  meet- 
ing with  Friends  and  others  at  Furnace  the  same 


day;  do.  at  Mansfield  on  Sixth-day  morning,  and  Sijb 
Heknor  in  the  evening,  to  which  the  neighbours  were 
invited  He  proceeded  to  Nottingham  on  Seventh- 
day,  intending  to  be  with  Friends  there  at  their  usual 
First-day  meetings.  From  thence  into  Yorkshire,  we 
find  him  at  Thome  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  13th ; 
at  Sheffield  Meeting,  on  First-day  the  16th;  and  on 
the  17th  left  for  Dublin,  where  he  attended  an  ad- 
journment of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting;  at  which  were 
also  present,  John  and  Sophia  Pease. 

At  Banbury  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  4th  nit, 
Phebe  Atkins  and  Mart  Ann  Cross  were  liberated 
by  minute,  to  visit  the  Meetings  of  Friends  within 
the  compass  of  Berks  and  Oxon  Quarterly  Meeting. 

William  Holmes  and  Caleb  B.  Kemp  have  offered 
themselves  to  accompany  Grover  Kemp,  on  his  re- 
ligious visit  to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  They 
expect  to  sail  in  the  10th  month. 

Susan  Howland  and  her  sister  have  been  engaged 
since  our  last,  in  paying  family  visits  at  Sheffield;  and 
were  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Thome,  on  the 
13th  ult 

Sarah  Squire  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Preston,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  ult;  was  with  Friends 
at  Thorton  Marsh,  on  the  morning  of  First-day,  the 
16th,  and  at  Fleetwood  in  the  eveniog.  On  the  17th 
and  18th  visited  families  and  attenders  of  meeting 
there;  attended  the  mid-week  meeting  on  the  following 
day,  and  proceeded  to  Preston.  She  was  at  Lancaster 
Meeting,  in  company  with  Joseph  Jsbper,  on  First- 
day  morning,  the  23d;  and  at  Tealand>  Meeting  in 
the  evening.  Second-day,  the  24th,  in  company  of 
Sarah  Tatham  of  Leeds,  She  paid  a  religious  visit 
to  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  inmates;  and  on 
Third-day,  the  S5th,  she  proceeded  by  way  of  Cartmel 
and  Ulverstone  to  Cumberland,  to  prosecute  her  re- 
ligious service  in  that  county. 

Acs:woRTH  General  MEBTiNo.-^The  General 
Meeting  for  Ackworth  School,  which  occurred  this 
year  earlier  than  usufd,  was  held,  on  the  Ist  and  2d 
of  7th  Month,  and  attended  i>y  a  large  number  of 
Friends ;  Dr.  Thomas  from  Baltimore  was  among  the 
visitors. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  proceedings  a  paper  was 
read  by  the  superintendent,  detailing  the  arrange- 
ments existing  in  the  institution  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children.  The  subject  excited  con- 
siderable interest ;  and  printed  copies  of  the  report 
were-  exposed  in  the  entrance-hall  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

The  meeting  of  so  many  Friends  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  so  many  young  Friends, 
proved  (as  indeed  it  seldom  fails  to  be),  an  occasion  of 
much  enjoyment^  and  cordial  satiBfaction  at  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  the  establishment. 

The  reports  of  the  examinations  were  generally  fiir 
vonntble,  and  exhibited  great  satisfaction  with  the 
general  attainments  of  the  pupi  Is.  Some  classes  among 
the  boys  were  thought  not  to  exhibit  quite  sufficient 
readiness  in  arithmetic,  and  some  disappointment  was 
felt  in  the  Scripture  examination  of  the  highest  dasa 
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and  not  \pe!I  apponrtdl  ftt  t!ie-HMi',  vben  the  diBdren 
were  demetrhaft  Iktigned.  On  tbe  other  hand,  xeftk^ 
approltatSon  was  expreseed  Kith  the  style  of  readmgy 
aad  -with  the  extempore  written  answers  of  the  tenth 
i^asa;  sflro  with  the  introdisotioD  into  the  'Bofe 
Sehoi^  of  Free-hand  jynfwmg,  and  tbe  rudiments  of 
perspectiTe.  For  tins  pttrpose,  John  White,  a  trained 
teacher,  in  connecfion  with  the  Leeds  School  of  Prao- 
tical  Art,  is  engaged  one  day  in  the  weelr. 

OefHHdefaUe  renrnrk  was  made  on  tbe  hnrried  char 
rweter  of  the  examhutions ;  and  some  Friends  oom- 
pkaied  tbat  silereemlng  from  a  great  ditftaaioe  to  8c« 
t^  state  of  the  school,  they  were  kept  a  whole  after- 
noon with  the  youngest  boys,  and  had  actually  no  op- 
portanity  of  seehag  the  avera^  condition  of  tbe  middle 
classes.  Only  the  tealib,  or  highest  daas  of  boys,  is 
open  to  all. 

The  Bubjeet  of  tJiese  arrangements  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  t^  Sdiool  Committee.  It  may) 
however,  be  difficult  to  improve  them,  unless  eitSier 
less  18  attempted,  or  the  sittkigB  of  the  General  Meet. 
iBg  be  extended.  At  preaenty  Friends  midextalce  in 
two  days,  besides  alloaqiig  time  f^r  travelling,  to  hold 
five  aggregate  miaetingB  for  worship  and  bnsiness,  and 
yet  take  up  snoeessivelj  the  varioas  brandies  taught 
in  M  the  ten  eheses.  One  point  may,  perhaps,  be 
easiiy  remedied.  Am  e<)«nd  piHiloa  ef  time  is  given 
to  the  lowe0t  as  to  the  highest  dasses;  w^di  seems 
quite  needlesH,  wImd  thew  are  in  the  year  two  com- 
]^te  exanunatloBB  eondiiGted  by  the  members  of  the 
Committea. 

A  soggestion  waa  thrown  beifere  HSkte  meeting,  which 
has  been  made  wfermer  yeain,  tbattheivpresentatives 
fren  the  variens  Qaagtoriy  Meetinga  eiieiild  be  tnited 
with  the  Friends  to  whom  the  nomination  oTthe  Cora. 
!  mittee  is  intrusted.    Friends,  however,  appeared  so 
'  well  satisfied  with  the  uniform  efficiency  of  the  man- 
aging body,  that  the  proposition  was  not  entertained 
:  by  the  meeting  at  large. 

TiEW  OP  TJkt. — An  enffraving  of  TTrt,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Barday  ^Mniiy,  has  several  times  been 
announced  in  our  advertising  columns  (see  Homber 
&r  &tk  Month).  It  was  only  the  odlier  day,  however, 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  prints  or  we 
should  earlier  have  solicited  for  it  &e  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  have  only  to  mention  its  being  the  work 
of  our  friend  William  Mtlleb,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
sm^sfy  our  readers  as  to  the  style  of  the  perfbnnanoe-; 
and  BOW  thst  the  mamskm  ef  *  Ury,  and  the  moetiBg^ 
house  there,  have  been  taken  down,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  Friends  wiU  be  anxious  to  possess  them- 
selves of  this  memento  of  an  object,  which  has  so  long 
been  an  interesting  one  to  those  holding  a  kindred 
fiuth  with  its  anrient  and  honoured  proprietors. 


Quarterly  MimniP&  of  I^istol  and  Somerset. — 
T&e  next  Quarteriy  Meeting  of  Bristol  and  SomecBet, 
smfiointed  to  be  h^d  at  Bridgewater,  on  Fourth-day, 
the  16th  of  ihe  9th  Month  next,  will  be  adjourned  to 
Sixth-day,  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  at  the  same 
hour  and  plase.  This  change  is  made  on  account  of 
the  alteration  of  the-day  for  holding  Bridgewat^  mar- 
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At  a  period  when  l^e  dvilized  worid  ia  starred  froB 
its  routine  repose  by  reports  of  die  fiendisdi  atrodties 
perpetrated  1^  the  rebeilioua  Sepojrs  in  India,  it  nugr 
not  ne  deemed  ont  of  plaee  to  present  oar  readers  with 
a  i^w  facts  bearing  on  the  snbjeet  of  onr  eopnecdon 
wrdi  that  immenne  continent,  to  aid  in  lorminff  a  more 
comet  id«ab  of  the  whole  qnestion,  as  it  aoaets  the 
British  peon^  ceneraHy.  and  t^e  interests  of  tiie  mfa^ 
OODUT  a^(C»giJ»t  India  in  puticHfaa-. 

It  has  ever  been  pleaded  in  fiivonr  of  the  Britiflh 
conquests  in  In^a,  that  its  thronging  millions  wonld 
be  thereby  bronght  into  direct  co^tad;  with  CSntstian 
cmlization,  and  be  indueed,  by  the  gradnal  influence 
of  a  betteir  exampie  and  instroetioD,  to  reject  theeystem 
of  cOMte  and  Hindoo  idolatry,  which  hkve  been  con- 
fessedly the  bane  of  that  fine  part  of  the  wtsrld  ftoas 
a^es  almost  immemorial.  But  what  are  the  fseti  of 
the  ease  as  they  are  now  nnf<^ing  themselvies  to  the 
astonishment  and  horror  of  the  worM  !  What  has 
been  the  result  of  that  interoonrse  whidi,  it  wns  eon^ 
tended,  would  speedily  lay  prostrate  the  whole  frbrie 
of  heathenism,  and  open  np  'the  finest  fidd  ftir  mis- 
sionary enterprise"  that  the  world  eonld  supply  ? 

Although  it  may  proves  an  unpleasant  task  to  floats 
the  truth  of  l^e  matter,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  its  aappreanon,  mete 
esperially  when  to  keep  it  baek  would  sericraaly  mis- 
lead. Christianity  owes  iwtkina  to  dtitgmse^  and  % 
at  the  present  moment^  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
remote  causes  of  the  disastroas  entbreak  may  prow 
distasteful  to  certain  pai*ties,  enr  sq^ology  ean  eastfy 
be  found  in  the  momentous  interests  at  staSce,  involv- 
ing the  lives  of  our  brethren,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
missionary  cause  in  India,  probably  for  generatiom  to 
come. 

For  150  years  or  more,  the  British  hare  had  sr  ac- 
knowledged footing  in  India ;  and,  during  the  greater 
portion  ^this  lemg  period,  the  natives  ofthat  contin- 
ent have  been  bro^^  into  contact  widi  theChristsaa 
civilizatiou  of  this  countiy,  in  a  mzaHier  more  or  les 
direct.  Yet  what  are  the  results?  Are'^ie  Indiana, 
on  cmy  large  $eaiey  improved  1^  that  fBtereonrse  f  W 
so,  wheoe^  the  horrible  craelties whose  deliberate  pfr- 
petration  is  now  disgnsting  and  alanning  tiie  world  T 
cmeities  whidi^  £(xr  iniemal  maligfuaKj  and  deaon- 
like  atitaei^,  have  WBver  beenexoeeded  ainee  man  was 
placed  upon  the  earth  1  How  can  it  be  accounted  iat 
that,  after  a  connection  of  150  years*  duration  with  the 
foremost  Christian  nation  among  mankind,  the  very 
men  whose  posidon  has  been  one  of  most  constant 
oontact  with  tbe  represenptativeB  of  Britash  power  in 
India,  hwve  auddeoly  beoome  bratal  barbariaaii^  and 
committed  deeds  fbam  which  ihb  caanihal  lerocitf  of 
the  Fifiang  thems^ves  would  have  revolted  ?  Sorely 
there  is  something  here  that  demands  investigation ; 
for  rither  the  Christian  civilization  of  our  country  has 
been  presented  to  these  depraved  beings  in  vain  (whicb» 
involving  ^fttiSure  of  €^rulaoa«Py  t^te^  ia  move  than 
doabtfal),  or  tk^  syg^em  puar&uMi  Miaeottlmdictad  tha 
religion  which,  as  a  nation,  we  pro£98s.  A  ftithfnl 
exhibition  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
any  proportionate  scale,  has  never  yet  been  made  in 
vain ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  wlrale  land  is  ahodted 
by  the  recital  of  Sepoy  barbari^aes,  it  is  opptrtone  to 
the  ooeasioDL  to  inquire  whether  that  rriigioA  lua  h&at 
a  leading  dement  in  the  government  of  India} 

We  cannot  forget  that,  in  Dn  Carey's  time,  ''an  ixfe- 
timation  was  conveyed  to  him  from  the  highest  aotho- 
rity,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  must  not  interiere  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives — that,  in  ihet^  tbey^  were 
net  to  preaA  tothamyOr  snibt  the  mrtiwecaiAif  erta  tn 
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do  00 ;  thdj  wire  oat  tod]fltrib«to.reliffioQB  timcts,  or 
aa&T  the  p«ople  to  distribute  them ;  tney  were  not  to 
send  forth  converted  uativG%  or  take  any  step,  by  con* 
Teisafcion  or  otherwise,  to  penwaift  the  natives  to 
embraoe  Christiani^* — Life  of  Ward,  p.  155.  Over 
this  anti-christuin  prohibition  the  devoted  Henry 
Martyn,  though  a  churchmaDf  mourned  with  a  bitter 
aaonming.  "  So  perplexed  and  excited  was  he  by  the 
intelligence,  that  it  even  deprived  him.  of  sleep."—- 
Sargent's  Life  ef  E.  Martyn^  p.  175.  The  writers  in 
the  £diu]»u:gh  Cabinet  Library,  Briiieh  IndiOy  voL 
ii.  p.  432,  conftrm  this  disgraceful  &et: — ''The  Com- 
pany, therefore,  daring  s.  long  period,  did  uot  support 
any  ecclesiasticai  eaiablishment,  9sA  even  discouraged 
the  residenoo  of  clergymen  <rf  amy  denominatiou,  or 
wil^  any  object" 

It  is  eviilent  frcon  Uiese  statements  that  iiie  spread 
ef  pure  Christianity  in  Indict  formed  no  part  of  the 
osi^ual  purpose  of  its  oonqneroni ;  and  if  a  change  of 
pohcy  has  followed,  it  has  been  far  more  owing  to 
the  £>re8  of  eircumstaxices  and  an  overruling  Pror?i- 
denoe  than  to  any  desire  among  the  Indian  rulers  to 
**  save  the  souls  of  the  pe<^kle.  What  then  was  the 
olject  of  the  conquest  1  Was  it  the  gain  of  wealth,  or 
worldly  emolument  f  Without  venturing  an  opinion 
of  our  own,  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  tlie  writers 
CMn  British  India  nl  ready  quoted,  state  emphatically 
tbot  the  ConqMmy,  when  instrnctiDg  their  eaiiy  agents 
about  nevenus,  '*  quote  with  uamerited  applause  tiie 
eenduet  of  the  Datoh,  who,  they  assert,  in  theadvices 
sent  to  their  govemois,  wrote  te%  parttgnapha  concern- 
ing tribvUe  fw  one  relative  to  trader"  voL  i.  p.  376. 
Their  subsequent  couree  appears  to  have  been  a  sys^ 
tematic  pursuit  of  this  origimd  object  Bryce,  in  his 
Si;edGh  ^  Britiih  India,  remarks  (p.  34),  that  "the 
Buffiarings  whicli  the  natives  endured  fimm  the  tyranny 
of  the  O^mpauy's  servants  at  length  attraeted  the  at> 
tentBhon  of  the  BdtiAh  kgislatmru.  The  immense  for- 
tunes so  rapidly  acquired  a^Eorded  evidences  of  these 
sofferia^s,  too  strong  to  he  resisted,  and  clearly  pMved 
the  iaalnUty  of  the  Coi^any  to  provide  ior  the  ad- 
nuBistratBon  of  justiee  in  their  newly-«Aauired  tend- 
tovies.**  A  writer  in  the  OrieiUal  Jaeraid  (ved.  H  p. 
fl2a$,  ooafirms  thds  humsLiiiting  statement,  and  remarks 
ihat  '^tbe  erie»of  uunwnbered  milhons  were  neglected 
that  the  Lcndon  Tavern  should  yield  its  rarest  ban- 
quets, and  that  the  miaietevs  should  holster  up  their 
waning  influence.  In  eonsidering  the  new  charter,  it 
w^is  never  dtseuMed  how  ladia  was  to  he  benefited 
by  her  comMction  mth  that  countrv  whose  sons  boast 
ef  her  as  being  the  pride  of  the  warhl,and  of  themaehres 
as  the  most  enhgbtmed  of  nations — ^the  only  real 
question  an^itnktd  was,  J^o»  much  couid  he  dretumfrom 
India  without  hanu*ding  the  loss  of  that  country.*' 
^Kn  traneaetkm  on  the  page  of  English  history  die- 
pio^B  more  ai  ttnaUoyed)  unadulterated^  and  cold- 
blooded Tilhuny  thatt  this  act  It  ii  a  fool  hk>t  on  the 
Irtish  cbacaeter,.and  isiQ  never  be  efiiftced.*  Waher 
Han^iiea,  in  hk  CkueUeer  €f  IneUcky  sapparts  thu 
imvoM  diargs  in  tonus  of  mehuielioly  trwthfnlneasL 
He  says: — ^All  the  offices  of  emolameat,  civil  and 
nnlitary,  and  the  h^hest  liae»of  commeroe,  are  in  the 
hands  of  straageon,  who,  after  a  temporary  residence, 
depairt  with  the  capital  they  haveatfeumulated.  Under 
satijv^  ml^rs,  even  the  extortioaaof  rapacity  and  the 
dsains  of  tribute  vetumed  into  circulation^  and  pr»- 
■aoted,  ia  some  fossn,  tercilorial  industry.  Under  its 
present  constitution,  the  renuttance,  or  rather  tribate 
te>  Britain,  oaBries  off  avery  year  a  iai^  share  of  the 
psodtice,  for  which  nothing  is  returned."  And  in  lanr 
Swings,  if  Bossible,  still  more  direct  and  pointed^  it  is 
Mserted  that  '*  during  the  laat  sixty  years,  a  handlui 
of  Ei^liahmen  have  levied  from  the  Hindoos  one 
t^otmcmdamUwn^jtamidBJteduigJ  This  is  the  gross 


ef  t^  taxes  ctMted  i*om  tha  soil  of  Biadoa- 
ataa and  the  indostry  of  the  people.  WheBeave  the 
fruits  of  this  enormous  taxation?  Where  the  public 
works — the  roads,  canals,  tank%  bunds,  cities?  Where? 
If  good  government  had  been  given  to  India,  oould 
the  ibliowing  expression  have  been  ottered  by  the  bte 
goveraor-^neral  (Sir  Charles  Metealf),  while  in  India: 
— "Sueh  u  the  iiueai^iiv  of  our  tetuire  of  India,  that 
I  ehomid  not  be  ewfprieed  to  oMoke  eome  mominjf  and 
find  the  wkoh  thing  blown  up  J  "—  Oriental  Herald,  voL 
iii.  pp.  116,  119.  To  this  dark  catalogue  one  other 
sin  remains  to  be  added,  and  that  is,  the  direct  support 
of  idolatry.  The  Friend  of  India,  quoted  by  Howard 
Malcolm,  a  clergyman,  has  the  £aU<»nng  forciUe  pas- 
sage : — *^  We  hanre  a  body  ef  idol  mieeionariee,  hx  ea- 
giseding  in  muuber  all  the  Christian  mJBBionaries^. per- 
haps, in  the  world,  gois^  forth  from  year  to  year,  to 
propagate  delusion,  and  proclaim  (what,  perhaps,  not 
one  of  them  believes),  the  transoendant  efficacy  of  be- 
ludding  a  log  of  wood;  and  all  this  through  a  perver- 
sion of  British  humanity  and  good  ^dtfa,  paid  from 
gear  to  year  by  the  officers  of  a  Chnstian  andafintish 
l^vornmoDt" 

With  such  facts  before  us  as  the  above,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  Montgomery  Martin  should  have  writ- 
ten, some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  following  strain : — 
'^  The  power  and  resources  which  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic  possesaea  by  meaBS  <^  the  ocenpsition  of  the 
vast  empire  of  India  are  incalculable,  but  the  hand- 
writing u  on  the  waU!  and  if  ever  a  nation  deserved 
punishment  and  annihilation,  it  wiU  be  England, 
should  she  continue  in  her  present  career  of  iajustice 
to  India.  Let  the  intelligent  and  really  Christian 
portion  of  these  islands  bestir  themselves  on  this  ma- 
meotoua  subject"  And  he  adds,  ia  terms  both  ap- 
nropriate  and  weighty :—"  Prove  i^^ijuutiee  is  .at  the 
base  of  our  religiou,  and  the  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  Hmdoos  will  gradually  and  efiectually 
yield  befi>re  the  lig^t  of  truth ;  but  it  is  folly— it  is 
rashness — it  is  a  mockery  to  atteamt  to  force  Christi- 
anity on  the  Hindoos,  so  long  as  all  our  aetiona  hear 
the  stamp  of  a  ael&ih,  narrowHuinded^  and  cruel  fo^ieg, 
whi^ no  idolatrous  or  heathen  natiaa  oould  suiysng* 
• — ^£4Wtsr»/tM{»a,  voLiiL 

Thessase  the  recorded  opinionsi^men  well-mfbrmed 
t^tt  the  suhjecty  and  unbiaased  by  any  recent  eveata; 
^md  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determiAO  whether 
conduct  such  as  the  above  is  not  adapted  fiur  mene  to 
diigust  the  natives  of  India  rath  oar  religion  thML  to 
attract  4hem  to  its  obediaace.  These  causes^  let  it  he 
borne  in  ndund,  have  been  in  qpeiution  for  years  upen 
yeacs;  and  if  a  auilen  discontent^  long  hi'ooding  over 
robbery  and  wrong  committed  by  strangers,  has  now 
broken  out  into  ferocity  against  tlie  whole  race  of  those 
who  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  oppressors,  can  it  he 
wondered  at  1  Is  it  sorprisiag  that  the  eflEeet,  in  the 
redaction  <tf  reveae^)  has  passed  into  the  fiendish  and 
the  inhuman?  The  awful  atrocities  perpetrated  \pf 
the  Sepoys  are  too  horrid  to  admit  of  palliation ;  b«it 
do  not  these  vezy  atrocities  exhibit  th3  deep-rooted 
hatred  which  a  sense  of  loxig-ooutinaed  oppression  has 
been  engendering  in  t^e  Indian  mind  ?  ^  Relentless  by 
nature,  and  cruel  by  aupsrstitious  habit,  the  Hindix) 
required  all  of  the  cancuiatory  and  gentle  that  Chris- 
tianity could  simply,  to  subdue  and  remove  the  bar- 
bacitiea  of  his  native  character.  But  instead  of  these 
kindly  and  genial  influeneei^  he  has  been  presented 
with  provocations  to  malignity,  and  motives  too  fiuF- 
ouiable  to  the  indulgence  of  bUck  and  deadly  hatred. 
This  hatred,  long  pent  un,  has  at  length  burst  forth, 
and  in  its  blind  and  headlong  course,  has  mingled  in 
the  torrent  of  its  rage  the  young  and  the  old,  the  he]|^ 
leai  and  the  beautiful,  the  innooeat  and  the  guilty. 
Mercilsaaae  the  spieit  of  eraeltj^  can  make i^the  fienie 
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malignity  has  covered  the  Indian  soil  with  blood,  and 
left  trembling  in  the  balance  the  rale  of  a  mighty 
empire. 

It  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored  that  missionary 
brethren  of  various  denominations  have  fallen  victims 
(with  their  innocent  families  in  some  instances)  to  the 
fury  of  a  maddened  soldiery.  These  are  fearful  facts, 
and  they  call  loudly  on  our  sympathies  and  prayers. 
We  mourn  their  loss,  and  bitterly  lament  the  wicked- 
ness that  made  the  innocent  and  helpless  its  vindictive 
prey.  But  we  cannot  avoid  deploring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fatal  error  that  permits  our  missionaries  to 
be,  in  any  dearee  whatsoever^  identified  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  belong  to  a 
kingdom  that  *^  is  not  of  this  world ;"  and  the  more 
independent  they  are  of  civil  governments,  of  swords, 
and  oayonets,  and  soldiery^  the  more  secure  they  will 
be  in  the  protection  of  Him  who  is  **  Head  over  all 
things  unto  the  church."  While  Schwartz  remained 
the  simple  missionary,  and  went  on  with  his  Master^s 
work,  the  fierce  Hyder  Ali  received  and  honoured 
him  as  the  ambassador  of  peace ;  but  when,  in  after 
years,  he  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  Com- 
pany, his  fiercer  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  refused  to  see  him. 

Manchester,    •  W.  S. 


HAVE  LITE  FROGS  AND  TOADS  EVER  BEEN 
FOUND  IN  SOLID  STONE? 

An  opinion  haj9  long  been  prevalent,  that  frogs  and 
toads  are  often  found  alive  in  solid  rock  at  a  great 
depth  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  statements 
of  many  popular  writers  on  natural  history  have 
tended  very  much  to  confirm  this  opinion.  They 
have  detailed  a  number  of  apparently  well-attested 
instances  of  this  kind,  and  declared  that,  however  im- 
probable thej  might  appear  to  be,  they  could  not  re- 
sist the  creditable  evioence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported. Paragraphs  i^^  constantly  occurring  in  t£e 
newspapers,  reconiing  firesh  instances  of  this  pheno- 
menon; and  even  so  late  as  the  20Ui  of  July  last^  two 
cases  were  inserted  in  the  Dumfries  Courier — ^the  one 
of  a  frog  of  an  extraordinary  size  having  been  found 
at  Ingleton  coal-works,  at  the  depth  of  368  feet;  and 
the  other  of  a  toad,  dug  from  tli"  5«olid  stone,  80  feet 
from  the  surface,  within  a  tunn<J  *  hen  in  the  course 
of  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor.  The 
nature  of  the  animals  themselves  seems  also  to  fikvour 
this  beliefl  It  is  well  known  that  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  during  the  winter,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  bving  a  long  period  without  either 
food  or  air.  The  consequence  nas  been,  that  people 
,  in  general  seem  to  give  implicit  credence  to  every 
statement  on  this  subject,  and  are  no  more  disposed 
to  call  it  in  question  than  to  discredit  the  best  estab- 
lished physical  or  historical  fact  Now,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  general  opinion  and  the  great  names 
by  which  it  is  supported,  it  may  be  confidently  assert- 
ed, that  there  are  good  grounds  for  regarding  it  alto- 
gether as  a  gross  popular  delusion.  In  order  to  prove 
this  assertion,  let  attention  be  first  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  on  the  authority  of  which,  instances 
of  this  supposed  phenomenon  have  be«n  published  to 
the  world.  Most  of  the  cases  detailed  by  natural  his- 
torians are  said  to  have  occurred  in  foreign  countries^ 
and  at  a  remote  period ;  and  tfasrelbre  it  ia  quite  impos- 
siUe  now  to  verify  them,  and  it  is  even  no  easy  matter 
to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  thoee  recorded  in  news- 

Sapers.  Very  rarely  are  these  accounts  vouched  for 
y  the  name  of  any  responsible  person  who  has  been 
an  eyeKwitness  of  the  alleged  fact,  and  at  whom  due 
^Inquiries  might  be  made.  In  general,  the  designation 
of  some  obscure  quarry  or  cou-pit  is  only  given^  the 


exact  locality  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Great 
pains  have,  however,  been  taken  by  not  a  few  acienti- 
nc  men  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  tiiia  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  has  been  a  thorough  conviction  on 
their  minds,  that  the  whole  of  the  recorded  cas^  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  are  utterly  fidladous 
and  unfounded. 

In  illustration  of  this,  reference  may  be  briefly 
made  to  two  or  three  cases  which  were  subjected  i 
to  a  searching  investigation  by  a  gentleman  of  Edln- 
bui^h.  About  three  years  ago,  a  parajgraph  ap- 
peared in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  amrmin|^  that  a 
live  toad  had  been  found  imbedded  in  the  limestone 
of  Burdiehouse  Quarry,  situated  about  four  miles 
south  from  the  Scottish  metropolis.  This  gentleman 
went  instantly  to  the  spot,  and  inquired  at  the  work- 
men if  they  had  recently  discovered  a  live  toad  in  the 
limestone.  They  answered  that  they  had  neither 
found  it  nor  seen  it  themselves,  but  they  had  been 
told  that  a  mass  of  limestone  had  fallen  from  a  cart 
while  proceeding  along  Nicolson  Street,  Edinbuigh; 
and  that  a  live  toad  hiui  been  found  among  the  frag- 
ments on  the  ground.  No  cavity,  so  fer  as  they  had 
heard,  had  been  seen  in  which  the  animal  bad  been 


of  a  lime-kiln,  was  Uie  height  of  absurdity  and  impro- 
bability. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  bad 
either  been  previously  in  the  cart  and  overturned  by 
the  fall  of  the  piece  of  limestone,  or  had  been  crawling 
on  tlie  ground  near  the  spot  on  which  the  limestone 
fell. 

The  next  case  to  which  his  attention  was  called, 
was  detailed  in  a  Stirling  newspaper.    It  was  there 
reported  that,  durinff  the  formation  of  the  railway 
tunnel  at  Falkirk,  a  live  toad  had  been  found  in  the 
stone,  of  a  species  different  from  any  now  existing. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by 
twelve  other  scientific  centlemen.     The  workmen 
were  strictly  interrogated,  when  it  came  out  that,  in 
conducting  their  operations,  a  lai^ffe  quantity  of  dilu- 
vium had  oeen  disengaged  from  the  sur&ce,  and  had 
rushed  into  the  excavation  below.    On  clearing  away 
the  rubbish,  a  live  toad  was  found,  which,  at  the  time 
the  mass  was  precipitated,  was  no  doubt  either  crawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  snugly  ensconced  in  some  of  its 
concealed  haunts  near  the  surface.    The  party  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  thoroughly  convinced  that  in 
this  case,  at  least,  a  gross  imposition  had  been  at- 
tempted on  the  credmity  of  the  public    This  same 
gentleman,  when  on  a  visit  to  Huddersfield,  in  Eng- 
land, a  few  years  ago,  was  one  day  waited  (m  by  a 
young  friend  of  his,  the  son  of  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  who 
apprised  him  of  the  wonderful  fiict,  that  some  labour- 
ers in  a  quarry  belonging  to  his  &ther  had  diaoovered 
a  frog  at  a  great  depth  in  the  solid  rock.    On  the 
Edinbuigh  gentleman  expressing  some  doubt  of  this 
fiict,  the  young  man  said  that  the  truth  of  it  was  not 
to  be  questioned,  as  the  workmen  were  persons  of  ex- 
cellent character,  and  their  veracity  was  not  to  be  im- 
peached; and  he  stated  further,  that  he  had  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  discovery,  which  he  intended  to 
publish  in  a  Huddersfield  newspaper.    The  gentleman 
from  Edinburgh  requested  his  fhend,  previous  to  his 
doing  so,  to  accompany  him  to  the  quany,  that  he 
might  put  a  few  questions  to  the  workmen.    They 
accordingly  proceeded  thither,  and  inquired  at  the 
labourers  if  they  had  seen  the  firog  in  the  stone.    They 
declared  that  tney  had  not,  but  that  they  had  seen  it 
leap  away  from  a  piece  of  stone  which  had  been  newly 
broken.    They  were  asked  if  they  had  noticed  any 
cavity  in  the  stone  in  which  the  animal  might  have 


lived.  Thej  eaid  thej  h&d  not,  tmd  htMi  pud  no  re- 
mrd  to  Bucn  a  thing.  Tliey  were  thea  asRed  if  thsj 
E&d  preaervBd  tbe  stone  in  which  the  ammbl  was 
foond.  They  replied  thftt  it  bad  been  broken  aad  re- 
moTed,Bs  they  took  very  little  interest  in  the  m»ttw, 
and  bad  their  work  to  attend  to.  After  these  and 
some  further  inqairtea.  the  yonng  gentlenuio  declared 
that  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a 
delosion,  and  that  he  at  once  abandoned  the  idea  of 
giving  it  any  further  pabhcity.  Now,  had  all  the 
other  cases  of  this  sort  been  as  carefully  scmtiiueed 
as  those  now  alluded  to,  there  is  little  causa  to  doubt 
that  they  wonld  all  have  been  foimd  to  be  equally 
deceptive  and  unreal. 

But  farther,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  improbA- 
bility  of  an  animal  living  for  thonsands,  some  say 
millions,  of  Tears  without  air  or  food,  do  the  discov- 
eries of  geology  afford  any  coanteiuuice  to  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  existence  of  frocs  and  toads  in  solid 
stone  1  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The 
disctosores  of  geology  may  be  r^arded  as  the  strong- 
est and  most  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  and  ore 
amply  sufficient,  were  there  nothing  else,  to  overturn 
the  popular  doctrine,  and  to  set  the  question  for  ever 
at  rest.  It  is  the  common  report,  that  these  animals 
are  &cquently  diacovered  in  the  carbouiferous  system. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  paragraphs  inserted  in  the 
Dtm^rie*  Courier  asserta  that  several  frogs  had<  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  the  coal-works  at  Inglston, 
366  ieet  beiow  the  surface.  Now,  it  is  a  fitct  known 
to  every  geologist,  that  not  a  single  sfiecimen  of  a  fos- 
sil frog  or  toad  has  ever  been  found  in  the  coal  meo- 
Bores.  When  so  many  live  frogs  are  udd  to  be  found, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  skeletoas  of  these 
animais  would  not  he  uncommon.  But  how  stands 
the  case?  While  impressions  of  various  kinds  of 
plants  and  fishes  are  abundant,  both  in  carboniferous 
sandstone  and  limestone,  not  a  nngle  vestige  of  the 
remains  of  a  frog  or  a  toad  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  fact  is,  that  after  the  keen  and  unwearied  inves- 
tigations of  geologists  for  half  a  century,  it  has  been 
ascertained  Uiat  the  first  trace  of  an  animal  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  lizard  kind,  occurs  in  the  new  red 
sandstone,  whidi  is  entirely  a  different  and  a  much 
lat«r  formation.  In  the  lias  and  oolite,  still  more  re- 
cent formations,  impressions  of  lizards  are  more  dis- 
tinctly observed,  but  none  of  them  are  similar  to  the 
species  of  animals  which  inhabit  our  globe  at  the 
present  day,  and  least  of  all  to  any  species  of  the  frt^ 
or  toad.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  tue  conclusion  is 
wan&nted,  that  the  coses  hitherto  published  of  frogs 
and  toads  existing  in  solid  stone,  are  founded  on  false 
and  imperfect  evidence,  and  are  utterly  at  varianca 
with  the  most  indubitable  iacta  of  physiological  and 
geological  science, — Bog^t  ljuiruclor. 


PttOMEDDJOS  IH  COntfTT  COURTS  TO  EBCOVKR 
TITHE,  Ao, 
Ar  Tbi  BaiTiia  Fbiihd. 
A  FatXND  in  Ulveratone,  after  being  sommoned  to 
the  Connty  Court,  has  been  distrained  upon  for  on 
ecdeaiastical  demand  as  follows: — 
Bectory  rent,  sisyean  at  3a      .        .     £0    18    0 
Two  years'  rent  charge,  at  If.  6(i        .        0      3    0 
Oblation,  4^.;  plongh,lii         .        .        0      0    6^ 

.£1  I  6} 
which,  with  coats  of  County  Court,  amounted  to  £1, 
111.  !(£,  for  which  the  bailiff  seized  plate  worth  about 
to,  which  he  took  to  a  shop  to  be  weighed.  A  ma- 
gistrate of  niveratone  being  in  the  shop  at  the  same 
Mmo,  and  iMming  how  the  plate  hod  been  obt^ed, 


went  immediately  to  consult  his  wife  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  paying  the  demand,  which  she  ^proving, 
he  dischaiged  the  amount,  and  sent  the  plate  to  the 
Friend  from  whom  it  had  been  taken,  wno  returned 
it  to  him,  stating  that  she  could  not  conacientionaly 
refund  him  the  money.  He  remarked  that  he  under- 
stood the  ground  of  objection,  and  generously  desired 
her  acceptance  of  the  plate. 

A  portion  of  the  rent  charge  is  paid  to  the  incnm- 
bent  of  Ulverstone,  and  onotTicr  part  of  the  demand 
goes  to  the  professor  of  the  Saxon  language  at  Oxford. 
Friends  should  understand,  though  the  above  proceed- 
inga  were  not  resisted,  that  County  Courts  have  no 
jonsdiction  in  such  caaes ;  but  to  be  effective,  the  ob- 
jection should  be  made  at  the  outset.  W, 

7<A  Month,  1867. 


BLKBSmaS  WHEKE  THE  ARE  RESTS. 

It  is  a  time  of  trial  in  our  Society  everywhere,  par- 
ticnlnrly  to  many  who  are  jealous  for  the  principle 
and  the  way  ofTruth,  which  the  Lord  gathered  Friends 
out  of  various  professions  to  hold  up  to  the  worid, 
not  to  please  the  carnally-minded  nominal  Christian, 
bat  to  exalt  the  standard  of  the  spiritufd  heart- 
changing  religion,  which  Christ  introduces  into  the 
soul,  Dy  whii£  he  purifies  it,  and  bums  up  the  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire.     Instead  of  strengthening 


the  hands  of  faithful  Friends,  and  enoouraging  the 
J  people  to  take  their  cross,  and  woltc  in  the 
good  oM  way,  are  there  not  man^  who  would  draw 


them  from  some  of  our  testimonies,  and  from  bre- 
tliren  and  sisUrs  who  are  conscientiously  bound  to 
support  themt  We  hear  floarishing  accounts  of 
numbers  aad  their  love  and  harmony;  at  the  same 
time  pretenstons  of  more  libeisl  principles  than  the 
original  Friends  adhered  to  ore  hela  out  to  the 
yoang  people,  by  which  they  would  be  released  from 
entering  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  in  which 
HO  few  eoraparatively  will  walk  with  and  own  them. 
The  upright  suffering  ones  who  cannot  forsake  the 
way  of^the  cross,  may  in  a  sense  say,  as  some  of  old 
did,  "  From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  have 
we  heard  songs,  even  glory  to  the  righteous.  But  I 
said,  my  leanness,  mv  leanness,  woe  unto  me !  the 
treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  treacherously;  vea, 
the  treacherona  dealers  have  dealt  very  treachei^ 
onsly."  While  this  language  may  be  adopted  by 
many  sincere  sufferers  for  the  cause  which  true' 
Friends  have  advocated  from  the  beginning,  they 
should  be  driven  by  the  clouds  and  winds  more 
closely  into  their  tents,  keeping  watch,  that  they  may 
be  favoured  to  understand  what  the  Lord  wonld  call 
for  at  their  bands.  It  behoves  them  to  seek  to  Him 
with  fervency,  for  his  life-preserving  spirit  and  power, 
to  enable  them  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
in  a  life  of  strict  conformity  to  our  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies.  We  have  many  evidences 
th^  His  mercy  and  loving-kindness  are  not  with- 
drawn from  us,  however  nnworthy,  and  of  which  no 
body  of  men  can  deprive  us,  as  we  are  fully  devoted 
to  him.  To  be  dwpised  and  reieoted  for  walking 
humbly  in  obedience  to  the  truth,  is  nothing  new. 
Frieniu  suffered  great  persecution  and  reproach  on 
this  account,  but  by  their  faithfulness  and  sufferings 
purchased  for  us  the  unmolested  exercise  of  our 
religious  rights.  The  righteous  in  all  a^  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  and  persecuted  in  some  form, 
for  adhering  to  sound  prindplea  and  holy  living. 
Joseph  washated  of  bis  brethren,  sold  as^a  servant 
into  Sgypt,  and  there 


and  obevtng  God.    But 

deserted  by  man,  he  wai „ 

preaent  Creator.    He  was  fcvoored  wiUi  proof  that 


MO 
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oat  of  prison,  nrnd  made  bim  the  iBfltnmiflHb  of  li^nig 
«p  BtoroB  of  «om  f^  Hie  people,  and  Ibed  te  pre- 
Mrv«  bis  fiMAM*%  hooBriiold— hiB  beetlum  who  fani 
bMlBclbim. 

There  is  great  eaoonrtgement  far  the  lid  mad  pre- 
eepts  of  the  Sftvionr,  iviio  was  despised  «ad- rejeoted 
of  men,  a  man  of  Borrows,  and  aoqaaantad  vith  grie^ 
m  that  1^  idd  their  fcu»gfrom  hinu  He  proBonnecd 
this  benediction:  '^Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
Aaie  yeu,  and  when  they  shidl  Hpemxte  f^ufrom  tkeir 
company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  oast  eat  yeur 
same  as  evil,  f»r  Ms  oon  of  MwrCn  mke,  Berjoice  ys 
in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy,  ibr  behold  your  reward 
is  greoU  in  heaven;  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fa- 
thers unto  the  prophets.'*  But  on  t1>e  ooatrary,  he  says : 
^  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep.  Woe  uuto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak 
loeU  of  you!  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  /o^  pro- 
phets.*' To  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  he  directed 
niB  servant  John  to  write  epistles,  and  to  say  to  oae  of 
them :  ^*  I  know  thy  vforkB :  behold,  I  have  set  before 
tibee  an  epen  door^  and  no  man  can,  sAu<  it;  for  thoa 
hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  itord,  and  hast 
not  denied  my  name.  Because  thou  hast  hep/  the  tpord 
&ffny  pcUienaey  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  t/ts  b/our  ef 
fSmptoAon,  which  shall  (knne  upon  all  the  world,  to 
try  them  that  dut^  vpon  the  earth.  Behold  I  come 
%aickly;  hold  that  fast  which  theu  hast,  that  no  man 
take  thy  crewn.  Him  that  overoometh,  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
Ood,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  ray  God,  which  is 
New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  my  Ged :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new 
name,**  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  evo*,  can  as  easily  defend 
sad  preserve  his  daveted  diildren,  and  make  them 
piUavs  ia  his  hoose  that  shall  go  no  more  x>ut^  wbea 
mmi  sbaU  hate  them,  and  separate  them  from  their 
OQBnpany,  and  liable  them  to  ke^  the  word  of  kis 
patience,  as  he  did  the  members  of  that  adident  fiiitb- 
M  ehniH^,  aad  in  mercy  he  will  do  it.  With  Him 
there  is  no  variablensss,  nor  shadow  of  tmaiing  away 
£ram  -his  slieep>  though  Jiundveds  may  desert  tbe 
oaase  of  Trath  which  they  onee  advooated;  and  their 
vision  having  become  d  im,  tiiey  may  chacge  the  Lord's 
ehUdren  with  having  forsaksn  it. 

There  is  a  work  for  all  to  do  in  their  own  hearts, 
in.  their  fiimilies  and  in  their  meetinsa,  and  the  more 
we  are  freed  from  party  spirit,  <uid  from  jeakmsies 
Mspeeting  one  another,  and  the  love  of  Christ  abounds 
in  us,  the  move  we  shall  be  fitted  to  esEtend  a  hand 
of  help  to  our  feUow-members.  While  **  the  ark  of 
GM  remained  with  the  fiunily  of  Obed-edom  in  his 
hoas<i^  the  Lord  hletaed  the  house  of  Qhed-^dem^  and  aU 
thai  he  hadP  So  it  has  been  remarkably  ^e  ease 
with  humble  members  of  our  Society,  who  conseiea- 
tjoasly  uplieki  the  testimonies  committed  to  our 
imst ;  aad  it  will  be  so  again,  as  we  are  brought 
back  to  that  singleness  of  heart  which  characterized 
Friends  at  the  first  The  Society  has  greatly  settled 
im  worldly  ease^.  some  into  grandeur  and  highounded- 
IMSs,  and  many  are  little  acquainted  with  that  obodi*- 
enee  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whicii 
is  indispensable  to  a  growth  in  grace.  Deserted  by 
many  wbo  onoe  were  our  brethren  and  sisters^  we  are 
kmdlyoaJled  upon  to  eater  into  oiv  own  vineyards,  aad 
.ftfppto  labour.  Let  us  mors  closely  scrutinize  our  own 
^Mwdition,  without  looking  abroad  so  nuich  after  what 
others  are  doing.  We  have  many  meetings  at  home 
Ifahit  Boed  ooralbrt  and  help^  and  wiien,  thioogh  the 
^^fltiEriiigB  of  the  love  of  Qod  in  CSu-ist  Jesus,  we  are 
igaari^  to  sit  with  our  .friends^  let  as  be  obedioit. 


As  ^imii  sharpeneth  troft.  so  a  man  ahaipeneA  tk« 
coaatenaBOfr  of  his  friend,'*  even  the  pnsenes  of  a 
Briend,  silently  sitting  ander  inward  ezanm  -wA. 
hvetbcen  and  sistera,  has  often  a  dieennr  eflfect,  sad 
tends  to  bind  tegetiber  victor  and  visitsd  in  the  in- 
visible ^owship.  A  miitod  eonosra  toooppnrt  in- 
violate oar  Chrisinaa  testimonies,  wfll  draw  down  a 
blessmg,  as  the  presenoe  of  Ae  adL  of  Qod  did  en  the 
house  of  Obed-edom ;  and  tend  to  pseserve  and  nitt 
op  a  band  from  the  3ro«ng  jieefde,  to  whom  tfaoK 
teatimonies  wiH  be  dear  aa  they  wve  to  eor  ian- 
fii^erB. 

La  John  Chundunan*s  early  religious  ezpedsoee, 
he  says :  ^'  The  love  of  Truth,  and  t£e  deairB  that  the 
diseipli&e  and  good  order  of  the  dmreh  siisfat  be 
maintained^  nuSe  me  willing  to  take  sooaiaeoibk 
pains  to  attend  neighbouring  Mouthy  Msetbgi; 
whudi,  I  thinic,  was  a  hleating  te  me,  b^agoften  in- 
slmieted.  I  have  often  admired  at  ike  sladmesi  of 
aoiae,  who  soffi&r  trifizng  things  to  keep  them  frns 
their  meetings  for  w<Mnihip  <m.  week-days  and  TkA- 
days ;  and  though  ouriosity  brings  such  te  MiaoiUj 
Msetings,  they  are  seldom  of  any  real  somsB  when 
they  eome,  not  being  sensible  of  tiiat  Divim  leu,  ia 
whmh  the  churdi,  through  its  several  membei^  edir 
fieth  itself .''  It  wiU  be  a  great  bleaaii^  if  eor  afflac 
tiona  ana  privatioas  awaken  m  to  the  inquiry  iriat 
the  Lord  would  have  us  to  forsake  aad  to  do  iaifi- 
vidnaliy,  iar.iting  us  to  diiigeiioe  in  the  disafaaiga  if 
our  reliflious  dutiesi  in  atteadiag  all  oar  laeit^p 
for  worsh^k  and  discipline,  and  showing  ia  cor  daiif 
walk  that  we  are  living  under  the  goveEDmeot  of 
our  holy  Head  and  High  Priest.  A  body  of  Fneaih 
thus  malntainiag  their  ChrietiaB  prinoipim,  voold  be 
MM  a  dty  set  upon  a  hill  that  could  not  hs  bid,  and 
others  seeing  their  good  works  would  be  doom  to 
seek  the  same  Fountain  of  Divine  strength^  and  to 
glorify  Him  on  their  behalf;  and  thus  tlie  hsf- 
dom  and  glory  of  the  fiede^nor  woidd  he  sproai  u 
the  earth. 
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Seleetians  from  the  lut  «ajtngs>of  ThosMS  Wilaos,  17H 
with  a  few  romarks  thereon. 

«  He  oaien  spake  of  the  ihosiflB  of  Qod,  aad  vm 
very  mach  cenouaed  that  Frioaos  sheiM  his  epts- 
abis  to  the  doctriso  of  Christ,  and  that  tho  goodotdff 
established  amongst  us^  by  oar  £aith&d  eiden^  nng^  be 
kept  ly  and  maintained ;  that  ail  diftnncea  aoi  da* 
oroera  might  be  kept  oat  of  the  ^mrdi;  aad  sasi,  d 
Erionda  kiptthe  aneieai  paih^said  obasrved  thel^* 
rules,  they  woaid  be  a  blessed  pef^le;*  expreanarbB 
satisfaction, '' iAiat  in  all  nations  where  he  trareM 
he  had  bean  carefol  not  to  join  with  ai^  thai  vsm 
for  £iJae  liberty,  or  laying wacto  tim  ^sstimony^tre^ 
which  the  Lord  had  ealled  his  people  ta  bssr.  Am 
soon  after,  he  said :  "  If  the  youth  of  this  meeting  awi 
nation  incline  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  above  all,  w 
will  make  them  a  shining  people ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
he  wUl  cast  them  off."  And  again:  "The  Lords 
goodness  fills  my  heart,  which  gives  me  the  evidcnoe 
and  assurance  of  my  everlasting  peace  in  liis  king' 
dom,  with  my  ancient  friends  ^at  are  gsss  before 
me,  with  whom  I  had  sweet  comfort  in  the  ^"^^^ 
the  gospel  ;*'  and  further  said :  **  Those  thst  tsodi  the 
Lord's  woxk,  and  are  not  of  clean  hands,  ^^^JS!1 
per."  He  also  often  ex|ttesaed  his  desire,  *ttet 
Friends  might  dwell  in  humility,  .and  ^P^.^ 
that  to  his  sorrow,  he  had  seen  many  who  greir  higo 
come  to  rain,  both  themselves  and  posterity,  sd^ 
their  places  left  desolate." 

We  may  learn  from  the  fimigmiig^  that  the  bfc^ 

will  be  only  upon  those  who  atesiaeoBe^  c^*^**^ 
maiataiti  our  ancient  dootraasaaaad  fcaliaiw"**!  J"* 
who  walk  h»wlyb«fe«a  the lioadi.  OvhriotediUff, 
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GfstKTfps  iTnti  fhsomnuiitai  fnt  nflnniBf  for  ^lB(AcAi1lo 
sff  1{be  Mwetiiigfi  of  ^^ftMfol  mmi  aw^iffvm&a"  Onist 
atoiw  beid^  tse  Mtkority  of  anil  in  tiwm.  So  t^Mt 
I  ibel  anxkraa  to-  eneovni^  mf  IuhbIHii^u  and  msten 
Bi<feri»g  in*  the  Troth,  aot  tv  ^  ^Rao(mng9d,  but  to 
BtaflMS  fins  agshmt  bH  Ib uo^iitioDS,  faow^vcr  numoroiia 
they  hmj  be  wha  foxsake  tlie  mcieot  stmulard  for 
tbe  friendshfTp  of  iins  worid— 4lie  xich,  the  great, 
or  tiMs  leimied,  and  wonld-be-tboiight-rellgioTisi,  wiio 
walk  in  4muw§  iraTB;  "for  titat  same  povrer  by  which 
our  araoiest  worthies  overcame,  as  we  are  found  faith- 
ful as  ihtj  wifre  faMfol  under  snfiTering,  will  even- 
turally  tiiaaaph.  For  althongh  we  are  cnled  to  show 
forth  the  spirit  of  forb^tranee,  seoiteness,  and  love, 
yet  It  is  a  ^Ise  duritj  l^t  will  hesitate,  or  in  any- 
wise refuse  to  stand  faithfxil  for  tbe  Tmth^  or  which 
wiit  eemrpfumise  it.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  will  be 
againsft  mt  sadb,  but  his  presence  and  blessing  wiH  be 
on  tihose  who  are  foand  £ftithfiil,  and  who  will  ^'bny  the 
Tnntiiy  but  8^  it  not." — Fhiladetphia  Friend, 


FASfilOH  IN  UELIOIOS. 

7«  the  EDrroas  of  Tjus  Bltncra  Fimaa. 

Dear  TtussxXf—'Nat  content  with  her  supremacy 
over  man  in  all  matters  mundane,  faaikian  has  long 
usurped  jm  small  authority  ever  liim  in  r^j^^rd  to  re- 
ligion.    This  remark  la  more  eapacnaUy  applteable  to 
one  class — that  styled  the  nobHiiy;  who  would  deem 
it  a  desecration  of  their  order,  to  belong  to  any  other 
than  a  law  established  church.    But  the  occasions 
best  exemplifying  the  dominion  of  fashion  ace^  when 
some  particukur  preacher  becomes  in  any  way  po^ar. 
Then  it  Httle  matters  te  what  denomiaation  he  may 
belong,  the  puhfic  flock  after  him  as  if  their  salvation 
depended  on  listening  to  his  utterances.    Something 
little  short  of  frenzy  appears,  at  these  times,  to  take 
peaseBsioa  of  all  Glasses,  very  cUsrepofcalbk  to  the 
came  of  leKgioa  in  tin  eyes  of  lihB  discezvdJig,  whale 
the  viotive  in  the  pursuit  being  more  the  gratification 
of  an  idle  curiosity,  than  the  reaping  of  profiitabje 
instruction,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  speedy 
evaporation  of  the  i^zeitement,  leaving'ne  permanently 
beneficial  result.    The  folly  or  mania  here  adverted 
to,  is  so  well  exposed  in  the  observations  of  a  London 
paper,  that  I  send  you  t3ie  following  extract,  believ- 
ing they  will  meet  with  a  ready  assent  from  almost 
every  reader. — I  am,  yours  truly>  W.  V. 


"  There  va  nothing  new,'*  said  the  wisest  of  Jewidi 
kings,  '^nnder  the  san  f  *  and  we  may  hint  that  comic 
preaching  is  not  by  any  means  so  novel  an  invention 
as  the  partisans  and  admirers  of  ICr.  8purgeon  wooid 
lead  us  to  believe.  Cairtmries  have  passed,  since  a 
bcM,  honest  eld  man,  who  afterwards  became  a  mar- 
tyr, eaHled  Hugh  Latimer,  inveighed  a^inst  the  vices 
and  felfies  of  the  ii^e,  at  Ftenrs  Cross ;  and,  amidst 
the  tbanders  of  his  eloquence,  there  flashed,  ever  and 
anon,  the  Hghtnhig  schrtillation  of  broad  humour  and 
trent^kant  satire.  The  sermons  of  ^Barrow  and 
South*'  show  l^at  their  diifivereri  did  not  disdain  the 
aid  of  some  hnraorons  iQustration  in  enforcing  their 
mewgi'aver  pyeeepts;  and,in  a  latter  age,  in  the  person 
of  fdowiand  mil,  we  found  a  most  celebrated  preacher 
w^  c(MDdd  iaeulcafee  the  soundest  doctrine  and  the 


g^vtoit  morality,  und^  a  diaguifle  of 
tiousness  and  pious  buffoonergr. 

Latimer  and  Hill  both  spoke  plain  tvuthe  in  a  pbun, 
and,  perhaps,  a  coarsely  humorous  manner,  but  be- 
neath the  froth  and  snrging  of  their  .faoetiousnesSy 
there  ran  a  deep  under  current  of  solemn  truth  and 
genuine  piety.  They  jested,  but  the  jest  was  but  a» 
the  feather  to  the  an*ow — ^the  dart  itself  was  barbed 
with  immortal  veracity,  and  struck  heme^  deeply  and 
surely. 

The  British  aristocracy  have  lately  taken  it  into 
their  coronetted  and  capricious  heads  to  run  mad  after 
Mr.^Spurgeon.  The  aristocracy  are,  in  fact,  morally 
**  used  up.  They  have  gone  up  Mount  Vesuvius,  and, 
loGrking  into  the  crater,  have  found  *'  nothing  in  it." 
They  have  been  to  Athens,  and,  returning  home,  have 
runs  the  bell  for  their  valets,  and  yawningly  bid  tliem 
remind  them  "  wliat  they  thought  of  Athena."  They 
have  wandered  about  from  one  phase  of  religion  to 
another;  now,  coquetting  with  Catholicism,  and  play- 
ing at  papistry  in  Fuseyite  chapels,  revelling  in  rood- 
scieens,  predellse,  pisoeria,  reredos,  prieitienx,  and 
meek  yonn^  clei^ryinen  living  on  parched  peas,  and 
preachizic  in  surplices  with  their  hair  parted  down 
the  raidiue,  tiU  they  discovered  that  those  things  were 
vanities,  and  so  bolted  over  to  Rome  incontinent,  till, 
tired  of  priestly  dictation  and  conventual  discipline, 
they  abandoned  that  delusion  also,  and  sought  refuge, 
at  last,  in  irremediable  latitndinarianism.  They  have 
patronized  Hi^  Church,  Low  Chureh,  and  Broald 
Church ;  now  rushed  into  **  brimstone,**  and  now  into 
''treade;**  now  patronized  the  softrspoken  evangelist, 
who  sought  to  make  things  eternal  as  soft,  and  supple, 
and  facile  as  a  glove ;  now  sat  under  the  fierce  and 
ierveat  pietist,  who  denounces  the  most  appalling 
penalties  against  the  lukewarm  and  the  lackers  of  zeal, 
and  whose  t^ilk  is  ever  of  the  Are  that  perisheth  not, 
and  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  so,  at  last,  the  fashionable  world  have  come  to 
the  oomplexion  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Week  after  week 
we  have  to  record  that  the  ministrations  of  this  high- 
shouldered  Levite  have  been  attended  by  the  great 
and  noble  ones  of  the  land,  and  that  his  strange  and 
grotesque  doctrine  appears  to  have  produced  the  most 
startling  eflfects  upon  the  *Sir  Charles  Cddstrcams  •* 
and  "Lady  Equables"  of  society.  Now  it  is  an 
awakened  aesthetic  art-critic  who  presses  a  cheque  for 
a  large  amount  into  the  hands  of  a  gifted  preacher; 
now  it  is  a  ic/naier  flrst  minister  of  England,  who, 
faithless  to  crown,  court,  and  Dr.  Cnmming,  forsakes 
the  ministry  of  that  apoealyptic  seer,  and  strays  into 
the  Spurgeonicaheepfcdd.  Now  we  hear  of  the  mmous 
Duchess  ^  who  powders  her  hair  with  gold,"  sitting 
an  humble  penitent  at  the  feet  of  this  new  Gamaliel ; 
now  we  have  to  enunxerate  a  long  list  of  marquises 
and  marchionesses,  earls  and  countesses,  bai*onets, 
right  hoBouraUea,  and  distingaished  esquires  and 
mistresses — so  long  and  so  brilliant,  indeed,  that  we 
have  to  refer  twice  to  the  page  to  be  convinced  that 
we  are  not  quotiiig  the  Morning  Foet^  and  giving  a 
list  of  Uie  atteadanceat  the  queen'sHkawii^niomyer 
lady  Thistledown's  the  dansante. 

Against  Mr.  Spurgeon,  personally,  we  have  not  one 
word  to  say.  Our  private  opinion  may  be,  that  the 
man  is  a  mere  mountebank  and  shallow  chariatan ; 
but  we  ara  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  neosesity 
wkdch,  in  the  first  instanoe,  may  have  moved  this  per- 
son to  emulate  the  queatioufekble  £ame  of  oratoi*  Benleyty 
and  to  a{>peal  to  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  his  trans- 
pontine audience,  through  the  media  of  coarse  vitu- 
peration, tmaeemAy  levity,  and  a  revoltingly  profane 
familiarity  with  sacred  things.  If  Mr.  Spui^on 
■choose  to  hire  himself  out  to  become  a  species  of 
theological  €h'imaldi,<m  his  head,  and  oa  his  elders. 
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deacons,  and  congregational  snpporterB  be  the  ein  of 
bringing  religion  into  ridicnle,  and  the  sacerdotal 
office  into  contempt.  Mr.  Spurgeon  may,  besides, 
have  found  Park  Street  in  such  a  graceless  and  bm- 
tishly  ignorant  state,  with  regard  to  spiritual  matters, 
that  the  introdaction  of  ^'fan"  and  buffoonery,  and 
joke-cracking,  into  his  performances  may  have  been 
the  only  means  at  his  command  for  making^  his  be- 
nighted hearers  listen  to  tiie  Word  at  all.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  counsel,  in  the  remotest  degree,  interference 
with  liberty  of  conscience.  We  would  that  Alfred 
Tennyson's  famous  ChristTnas  Bells,  besides  ringing 
out  the  thousand  years  of  war,  and  ringing  in  (he 
thousand  years  of  peace,  could  ring  toleration  into  all 
men's  hearts.  Let  the  Catholic  priest  raise  high  the 
pyx  before  the  altar ;  let  the  Episcopalian  clergyman 
recite  the  beautiful  service  of  his  church;  let  the  rabbi 
read  the  rolls  of  the  law  in  the  midst  of  the  syna- 
gogue; let  the  Busso-Qreek  intone  the  Slavonic  litur^ 
from  the  gates  of  the  Skonostat ;  let  Wesleyans,  Indfe- 
pendents,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Separat- 
ists of  every  shade  worship  the  Great  Creator  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions,  and  with  perfect  liberty  and 
security.  The  sacred  responsibility  is  with  the  men 
themselves,  and  not  with  us  who,  worshipping  humbly 
and  reverently  according  to  our  own  lights,  are  fear- 
ful of  pointing  out  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  our  breth- 
ren, lest  the  beam  should  be  discovered  in  our  own. 

We  should  be  wanting,  however,  in  common  honesty, 
and  in  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  and  to  our- 
selves, were  we  to  refrain  from  protesting  against  the 
spurious  Spurgeonism  rife  just  now  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  Cloyed  with  everv  luxury,  palled 
with  every  enjoyment,  disgusted  with  every  delight, 
wearied  at  opera  and  ball,  concert  and  exhibition,  it 
is  really  pitiable  to  see  the  wealthy  and  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  this  country  rushing  across  the  bridges 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  gain  a  new  and  £sictitious  ex- 
citement in  the  vuWmouthings  and  incoherent  tom- 
foolery of  a  clerieai  Dnleainara.  It  is  the  more  piti- 
able, convinced  by  experience  as  we  are,  that  these 
newly-awakened  lords  and  ladies— these  charming 
neophytes  of  Belffravia  and  Tybumia — would  rush, 
with  full  as  much  eagerness,  after  the  dwarf  Tom 
Thumb,  after  the  giant  Hales,  wera  they  but  novelties, 
after  a  cow  with  two  heads,  a  mermaid,  or  a  spottea 
girL  It  is  the  more  significant  when  we  remember 
Uiat)  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  in  the  decadence 
of  a  monarchy,  the  silken  aristocracy  of  Versailles — 
the  same  aristocracy  that  simpered  at  the  agonies  of 
Daraiens,  and  the  murder  of  Laily— jostled  and  fought 
with  one  another  to  behold  the  pious  ecstacies  of  the 
ConvukioniBts,  and  the  spurious  mirades  at  the  grave 
of  the  Abbe  Paris.— Zono^bn  Daily  Telegraph. 


tion  from  contemporary  writers,  and  especially  from 
those  of  Commodian — the  Bunyan  of  the  third  oeih 
tury,  as  this  homely,  but  earnest  Christian  poet  and 
freehearted  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  his  co- 
religionists, whose  sins  ne  rebukes  so  lovingly,  and 
vet  with  such  apostolic  plainness  of  speech,  may,  per- 
haps, with  some  propriety  be  styled.    He,  too^  com- 
plains of  the  hatred  and  strife  that  prevailed  amongst 
those  whom  the  Lord  taught  to  love  one  anotiier; 
and  reminds  those  concern^  that  martyrdom  is  no- 
thing without  charity.    He  summons  the  soldiers  of 
Christ  to  shake  off  the  luxurious  habits  in  which  thej 
are  sunk;  and  grieving  over  the  useless  tares  whi^ 
overspread  the  field,  warns  those  who  resemble  t^e 
barren  fij;-tree,  and  drop  no  gift  into  the  Lord's  trea- 
sury, of  uie  just  sentence  awaiting  them.    He  would 
fain  make  the  ears  of  hypocrites  tingle  with  the  clang 
of  the  trump*  of  doom ;  and  yet  is  forced  to  ntter, 
with  the  prophet,  the  lament,  that  no  man  pats  away 
his  wickeaness.  With  the  indignant  zeal  of  an  Isuah, 
he  holds  up  to  well-earned  contempt,  the  'matrons  of 
the  church  of  the  living  Grod,'  who,  casting  to  the 
winds  all  fear  of  his  law,  adorned  themselves  with  gold, 
instead  of  good  works.    He  speaks  of  their  paintine 
their  eyes  with  stibium,  rouyring  their  cheeks,  and 
heaping  up  fineries  to  set  off  their  own  persona,  in- 
stead of  occupying  themselves,  like  Dorcas  of  old,  ia 
makinguseful  garments  for  the  widows  and  the  fiitW 
less.    He  refers  them  to  the  prophet's  description  of 
the  wanton  daughters  of  Zion,  and  pointing  to  their 
own  heavy  ear-nngs,  and  their  neckhices  stadded  with 
gold  and  blazing  with  gems,  bids  them  recognize 
themselves  in  the  glass  of  Gk>d'8  Word,  and  see  how 
with  their  bracelets  and  chains,  they  are  hinding 
themselves  hand  and  foot,  to  be  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness.   He  allows  that^  with  all  this  vanity  in  dress, 
and  with  their  dancing  and  fondness  for  loT&4ittieB 
rather  than  psalms,  tney  may  still  be  diaste;  but 
protests  that,  whilst  they  so   studiously  affect  the 
manners  of  immodest  women,   they  can  never  be 
known  to  be  so,  and  that  Christ  will  assuredly  rank 
them  with  the  heathen  whom  they  are  so  eager  to 
emulate.    Envy  also  he  finds  to  be  very  rife,  espe- 
cially that  ignoble  kind,  envy  of  the  rich ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  h^d,  many  a  wealthy  churl  enjoys  a  hollow 
reputation  for  liberauty,  by  offering  robbery  for  sacri- 
fice, and  by  laying  on  the  altar  of  God,  gifts  wet 
with  the  tears  of  the  defrauded  poor." 


BARLT  DEGENERAOT  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
To  the  EDIT9R8  of  Tbb  British  Fitisin>. 

Dear  Friends, — The  following,  taken  irom  a  recent 
work,  being  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Commo- 
dian, a  Christian  living  in  the  third  century,  I  send 
for  insertion  in  your  periodical,  if  deemed  suitable. 
It  would  be  well  for  professing  Christians,  not  except- 
ing our  own  religious  Society,  if  they  would  seriously 
consider  whether  they  are  clear  of  all  the  sabjecta 
touched  upon  by  the  writer. — Tours,  sincerely. 
I5th  of  8Ch  Month,  1857.  Nemo. 

^  The  author,  speaking  of  the  moral  aspect  of  those 
times,  given  by  one  historian,  as  being  dv  no  means 
cheering,  continues  thus  :^"  The  dark  hues  of  this 
picture,  unhappily  receive  but  fax  too  much  confirma- 
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THE  RECENT  AFFIRMATION  BILLS. 
To  the  Editors  of  Turn  Britisd  FRiiro. 

Dear  Friends, — I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the 
columns  of  your  last  issue,  your  valuable  remarks  on 
the  article  "  Witness  Bearing,"  from  the  Journal  <f 
Jurisprudence,  and  would  respectfully  solicit  your  m- 
dulgence  while  I  notice  one  or  two  particulars  regwd- 
ing  the  recent  Aflirmation  Bills.  . 

In  1854  the  immense  boon  was  begun  to  ^^^T 
out  in  the  passing  of  "the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,"  in  the  20th  and  21st  sections  of  which  a  solemn 
affirmation,  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  is  made  permissive  in 
civil  causes.  The  free  operation  of  this  act  was  in  the 
first  reading,  when  laid:  before  the  Upper  Hoos^  w 
be  confined  to  the  civil  courts  in  Westminster;  bat  m 
the  second,  and  corrected  reading,  new  sections,  103 
and  105,  were  happily  added,  extending  its  Drovwoos 
to  every  civil  court  in  England,  Wales,  and  Lrdan^- 
This  restriction  was  perceived  by  the  anxiooa  menOB 
who  petitioned  for  legislative  reUef,  and  pointed  001 
in  a  memorial  presented  to  Lord  Chief  JustiwC^ 
bell,  when  the  extension  of  the  priril^  jv^\. 
The  words  "t»  the  pretence  of  Almighty  Ood,  ^ere 
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also  withdrawn,  on  the  presentation  of  a  similar  me- 
morial to  the  Lord  Clianoellor.  This  was  the  dawn 
of  that  day  of  religious  freedom,  long  looked  for,  and 
much  desired  hj  rery  many  conscientious  nonjurors. 
Patient  hope  had  its  ample  reward,  and  as  an  instal- 
ment, was  gratefully  reoeired. 

In  1855,  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  Justice  to  Soot- 
landy  was  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  Scot- 
tish M.P.  J[n  this  pamphlet,  the  history  of  the  anti- 
oath  movement  for  the  past  ten  years  was  narrated, 
and  the  reasonable  disappointment  expressed  at 
Scotland  being  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  affir- 
mation privileges.  In  the  same  year,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate brought  in  ^the  Scottish  Amrmation  Act,"  and 
to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  nonjurors,  that  mea- 
sure of  relief,  which  formerly  had  oeen  violently  op- 
posed, passed  both  houses  unanimously.  The  words 
of  the  two  acts  are  precisely  the  same  in  reference  to 
the  affirmation.  The  privilege  is  equally  enjoyed  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  oath  is  (uspensed 
with  to  every  one  whose  conscience  is  affected  by  Di- 
vine authority.  No  sect  or  creed  is  preferred,  con- 
science towards  God  is  made  the  guide,  and  law  and 
justice  are  made  to  sit  at  her  feet 

The  only  drawback  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
high  and  essential  privilege,  is  the  prescribed  limita- 
tion of  both  acts  to  civil  causes.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  this  anomaly.  The  conoession  to  both  kinds 
of  cases  was  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Separatists,  and  why 
not  in  this  instance  1  The  principle  is  one,  and  the 
extension  should  be  the  same.  However,  there  is  no 
new  bill  required.  The  act  is  complete.  An  order  in 
council  is  only  required,  and  the  extension  of  the  act 
to  criminal  causes  immediately  takes  place ;  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  gratifpng  to  your  readers  to  learn, 
that  at  present  memorials,  praying  for  that  extension, 
are  rMuiy  to  be  presented  on  an  early  day  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  from  the  towns  of  Dundee,  Stirling, 
St  Ninians,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Portobello,  Campsie, 
Dunbar,  TTaddington,  Ayr,  Helensburgh,  Gran^ 
montii,  Wishaw,  Sanquhar,  Stockwell  Street  Baptist 
congregation,  Glasgow,  from  William  Fairbaim, 
Fletcher  MerrUees,  Andrew  Ronald,  and  James 
Cottper,  as  individual  sufferers.  Also,  a  memorial  from 
the  Synod  of  the  Moravians,  when  met  in  Ulster,  Ire- 
land ;  one  from  a  congregation  meeting  at  Camden-town, 
London,  another  in  Deptford,  near  Greenwich ;  and 
last,  yet  not  least,  from  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Councillors  of  Tenterden,  Kent  The  memorials  from 
Dundee,  Stirling,  Dunbar,  Haddington,  and  Ayr  have 
appended  to  them  the  names  of  the  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Councillors. 

It  is  painfully  true  that  many  individuals  have  sus- 
tained loss  from  the  limiting  of  the  affirmation  to  civil 
cases  only ;  but  it  is  no  less  widely  true,  that  very 
many  have  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  reliable 
change.  *  A  most  respectable  person  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton  has,  for  yean  past,  been  subjected  to  an- 
noyance, and,  in  some  instances,  to  loss,  for  carrying 
out  his  convictions  of  sacred  duty  in  regard  to  oath- 
taking.  The  Scottish  Affirmation  Act  had  no  sooner 
arrived  from  London,  than  the  sheriff  of  the  town 
sent  for  him  to  congratulate  him  on  the  ease  and  free- 
dom with  which  he  now  could  receive  his  testimony, 
on  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  An  aged  gentle- 
man in  Dunfermline,  who,  during  a  long  life,  has  acted 
on  the  simple  and  imperative  law  of  the  Saviour, 
''Swear  not  at  all,*'  is  only  now  beginning  to  live  at 
peace  from  the  various  attacks  made  upon  his  purse 
and  property,  by  the  salutary  appeal  he  now  can  make 
to  the  Scottish  Affirmation  Act    A  worthy  and  in- 


dustrious tenant  on  an  estate  in  Aberdeenshire,  was 
freed  from  imprisonment  by  producing  the  aJSrma- 
tion  act  in  court,  when  asking  to  witness  on  the  course 
of  a  flowing  stream.  And  a  broker  in  Glasgow,  on 
presenting  spoiled  stamps  at  the  stamp  office  there, 
on  an  affirmation  taken  and  received  by  a  J.  P.,  after 
some  delay  and  correspondence  with  officials,  got  his 
returns. 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  Jurispru- 
deriee,  and  signed  ^C.  Greville,"  was  doubtless  written 
under  the  impression  that  'Hhe  Common  Law  proce- 
dure Act,"  and  'Hhe  Scottish  Affirmation  Bill/^were 
incomplete.  This  is  partly  correct,  as  the  minute  in 
council  is  required  to  extend  them,  but  in  no  other 
sense  are  they  incomplete.  Parliament  does  not  again 
require  to  interfere.  I  will  quote  you  the  noticeable 
words  of  Lord  Campbell,  as  reported  in  the  pages  of 
the  QUugow  Herald,  May,  11, 1855. 

"House  of  Lords,  May  7.— Affirmation  Scotland 
Bill. — ^Lord  Campbell,  after  presenting  various  peti- 
tions, from  various  places  in  Scotland  in  favour  or  the 
bill,  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time.  The  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  enable  witnesses  in  the  Scotch 
courts  of  law  to  give  evidence  without  being  sworn,  if 
they  entertainea  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  taking  an  oath.  A  bill  had  last  session  been 
passed  which  provided  that  such  persons  might  be  ex- 
amined, if  the  judge  was  satisfied  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  scruples,  in  the  same  way  as  Quakers,  Mora- 
yians,  and  Separatists ;  but  the  last  clause  of  these  acts 
excluded  Scotland  from  its  operation,  and  the  object 
of  the  present  bill,  was  to  extend  the  same  provision 
to  Scotland,  and  which  was  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  English  bill.  He  would  propose  to 
give  power  by  an  oraer  in  council  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  tariminal  as  well  as  to  dvil  cases 
in  Scotland." 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  on  May  15th 
a  third  time,  and  became  law  «q  the  25th. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  Um  high  sense 
of  obligation  under  which  nonjurors  lie  to  you  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  for  that  warm  and  cordial 
sympathy  they  have  now  received,  and  for  that  ready 
and  willing  renewal  of  aid  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  begun  victory.    Tours,  J.  B. 


MossBS. — No  spot  is  too  desolate,  none  too  sterile, 
for  mosses  to  inhabit  and  enliven.  From  Spitzbei^n 
to  the  islands  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  along  the  sides 
of  lofty  mountains,  in  the  most  exposed  situations, 
couching  on  wild  heaths,  overspreading  old  waUsj 
nestling  in  hedges,  clinging  to  the  bark  of  trees,  lov- 
ing much  and  equally  frost  and  snow,  wind  and  tem- 
pest, needing  nothing  but  moisture  for  their  suste- 
nance—everywhere wey  may  be  seen,  adding  fresh 
beauty  to  even  the  loveliest  spots,  making  gay  the 
solitary  places  of  the  earth,  ana  causing  the  arid  de- 
sert to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Not  only  are  they  the 
first  plants  which,  as  by  a  miracle,  make  their  appear^ 
ance  in  a  newly-formed  soil,  but,  with  fond  tenacity 
they  cling  to  the  spot  where  they  have  once  taken 
root,  long  after  all  other  plants  have  deserted  it,  and, 
tender  in  their  nature,  delicate  in  structure  though 
they  be,  show  wonderful  power  in  resisting  influences 
which  are  generally  fatal  to  the  vegetable  creation. 
In  this  respect  close  akin  to  the  lichens,  they  may  ap- 
pear to  be  destroyed  by  drought ;  but  no  sooner  doee 
the  generous  rain  descend  upon  them,  than  suddenly/ 
they  are  invtoted  with  new  life,  and  their  leaflets  re- 
appear as  fresh,  as  luxuriant  as  ever. — Fnuev's  Magor 
tine. 
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SLAVBHOLDurQ  Tbeachxit.—  While  travelling,  not 
long  a^  iA  one  of  tiw  aouth-^eatem  eonntiM  «f  Vix^ 

§tiiiA,  the  fonowiog  thrilliag  iecident  took  pbuse:— 
tarting  in  the  sta^e-coach  soon  sfler  break&at^  the 
moriiiDg  being  a  delightfal  one  in  the  latter  nart  of 
the  month  of  May,  I  took  my  seat  on  the  box  oy  the 
side  of  the  driver;  and  behind  me,  on  the  top^  was 
seated  a  bright,  intelligent-looking,  mulatto  boy,  ap- 
parently of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  aga.  After 
Deing  on  t^e  road  a  few  minutes,  I  turned  about  and 
asked  him  where  ho  was  going.    He  replied,  he  was 

fDing  down  a  few  miles  to  live  with  Master ,  who 
ept  the  stage-house  at  the  west  stand;  that  he  had 
lived  with  him  tiie  last  summer,  and  that  his  master 
had  sent  him  down  to  live  with  him  the  coming  season. 
Turning  from  the  boy,  the  driver  remarked  to  me,  in 
an  under-tone,  "'The  boy  is  deceived;  I  am  taking 
him  down  to  the  ^ve-pen,  a  few  niies  on,  irhere 
slaves  are  kept  poepantofy  to  b^s^sent  to  Loniaiaaa : 
this  deeeption  is  practised  to  get  htan  from  hfl  faome 
and  mother  withent  ereating  a  distorbuice  on  tibe 
pkboe."  Shortly  after,  as  we  drew  near  to- the  place 
where  the  boy  supposed  he  was  to  stop,  he  began  to 
gather  up,  prepantory  to  leaving  the  stage,  the  few 
articles  he  had  brought  away  fran  his  home.  The 
driver  said  to  him,  in  a  decided  tone  of  voice,  '^  You 
are  not  to  get  off  the  stage  here.**  The  boy,  in  astoB- 
Mhment,  rallied,  "^  To,  I  is ;  Fae  ^ot  a  letter  for  Master 

.    Tae  goifi^  to  live  then  this  sttBdner."    By  this 

time  we  Imm  neaehed  the  house,  and.  Master  

BQtaking  hia  appearaaee,  John  (for  that  was  i^  mme 
4^  the  boy)  delivered  Us  letttf,  aad  appealed  to  Master 

to  be  reeved  from  the  coasfliaiid  of  the  driver. 

The  master  made  no  reply,  as  this  kind  of  deception 
was  no  new  tiking  to  him.  After  reading  the  tetter 
and  folding  it  up,  he  was  about  putting  it  iosto  has 
pocket,  when  it  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  boy  that 
he  was  sold,  and  was  bound  for  the  slave-pen.  He 
exclaimed  in  agony,  **Ten  me,  master,  if  Fse  soldi" 
No  reply  was  made.  He  exclaimed  again :'  *'  TeB  me, 
master,  if  I*Besold?'*  This  last  appeal  brought  the 
response,  *  Yes,  John,  you  are  sold.  The  boy  threw 
himself  bade  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  and,  rolling  in 
agonv,  sent  up  such  a  wail  of  woe  as  no  one  in  the  sta^ 
could  endure :  even  the  hotel-keeper  walked  away  m 
shame,  and  the  driver  hurried  iiito  his  box,  and  drove 
off  in  haste  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  cry.  The  pas- 
sengers were  all  deeply  moved  at  the  distress  of  the 
boy,  and  tried  in  various  ways  to  soothe  his  wounded 
and  crushed  apirit,  but  his  i^ny  was  bevond  the  reach 
of  their  sympathy.  When  his  w^poj  had  somewhat 
abated,  he  exclaimed,  ^  O,  if  they  had  only  let  me  bid 
my  moth^  goed4)ye !  They  have  Hed  to  me !  They 
have  lied  to  me !  If  they  had  a'  told  me  I  was  sold, 
and  I  eouki  a*  bid  my  mother  good-bye,  Fd  a'  gone 
without  making  them  trouble,  huxi  as  it  is ! "  By  this 
time  we  had  passed  on  some  two  or  three  miles  since 
leaving  the  last  stimd,  when,  drawing  near  to  a  pret^ 
thick  wood,  the  boy  becamo  tranquiL  Waiting  t31 
we  had  entered  the  wood  a  few  rods,  he  darted  from 
the  top  of  the  stase  and  ran  into  the  woods  as  agile 
as  a  dieer,  no  doubt  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  for 
his  life.  The  driver  instantly  droprod  his  reins  and 
pursued  the  boy.  Proviug  himsen  no  match,  he  re- 
turned, exclaiming,  ^You  see  I  have  done  what  I 
oould  to  cateh  hnn.^  He  mounted  his  box  and  drove 
on  a  mite  or  so,  when  he  reined  up  his  horses  to  a 
house,  and,  calling  to  the  keeper,  asked,  *^  Where  are 
your  sens?**  He  re|4ied,  they  left  home  that  morning 
with  the  degs,  to  hunt  a  negro,  and  would  not  be  home 
before  night    The  driver  said  to  him,  that  Mr. 


had  wni  his  boy  John  on  the  atzue  that  vyBirumaL  to 
be  delivered  at  the  pen,  and  that  he  hnd  jnnipni  £« 
the  top  of  the  stage  and  taken  to  tibe  wooda.  ffis  ve- 
ply  was,  *'  We  wiUhnnt  him  for  you  to-AOROw."  The 
driver  said  he  wiabed  only  to  notify  hkn  aC  Ims  hemg 
in  the  woods.  As  we  drove  on,  I  aubdeinqiiiry,  **  How 
long  have  yon  driven  a  stage  on  this  roaal*'  He  re- 
pfittl,  'AlSout  ^fteen  years."  ^Do  von  frequently 
take  down  negroes  to  tlus  slavejMnl*  *  xes, fre- 
quently.'* *What  will  become  of  this  boy  John!*' 
He  replied,  *  He  win  skulk  about  the  woods  until  he 
is  nearly  starved,  and  will,  some  night,  make  hia.  way 
up  to  his  master'^B  house,  and  in  abouct  two  weeks  I 
shall  bring  him  down  again  to  the  fliava-pen  in  hand- 
cnffi).**  After  a  pause,  even  this  driver;  feeCng  hia  de- 
gradation in  being  the  instrument  of  sneh  miaeiy, 
broke  out  in  the  exclamadon,  ^  Thk  ia  a  curaed  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  this  case  this  is  not  the  worst  fieatsfe  in 
it.  The  man  who  sold  him  Is  hia  own  fetherl* — Jm- 
dependent. 


SoimsBBir  MALap«api8M<*-A 
dent  of  the  Bmdimgtam  Ftm  ]Pi 
lustration  of  the  senaUivBikeaB  of 
as  of  a  BieBtai  struetnsaMucii 
tington.    A  Yanfrfff) 
president  Xiord,and  i 
with  having  taught  kin  echolans 
f^xfitwaent  aroaak  and  tar  and  f*ii*' >!■!»'» 
But  on  tracta^  hade  4he  atory,  it 
visitor  heard  a  leetuae 
tfftfihfw*  explained  tiie  pKHMxpLap  ef 
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V  in  whisk  the 


A  New  Yoak  Scxno. — ^A  little  baten 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  deeent-lookiag  toltturtd 
man  entered  one  of  the  £iigh^Hvr.  « 
Street,  and  had  reached  thn  laiddlft  af  i^  whan  the 
conductor  observed  her  and  ocdered  har  to  go  oat, 
which  she  refused  to  do,  teiling  hiaa  tibnt  ok^  wiAsd 
to  ride,  and  had  a  ri^  to  4L»  ao,aa  had  roaenily  ben 
established  by  a  jucUeial  decision  in  ftooklyn.  The 
conductor  replied  tibat  hia  orders  wen  impecadvc, 
and  again  ordered  eutt  SheatiUrafaaed  to^ov^ki>^ 
he  clinched  her,  and^  with  the  aid  ef  ti^adri^ai^  after 
a  desperate  struggle  of  aoma  miniilwi,  Ibnad  har  iodbo 
the  middle  of  t^  street^  where  ahe  was  laft  jn  the 
bitter  co^  her  elothea  badly  torn,  and  heaaalf  aaaaa- 
what  ijt^uaied.  The  paaaengen^  thrrmflhant  tfaa  6my, 
manifested  disgust  at  tiie  the  onteaga^  and  syaa- 
pafahy  with  ita  VBOtim.  None  of  ttram  mi  indiDated 
a  wish  that  she  should  be  expeUed.  Of  eonna  the 
conductor  waa  but  obeying  (Mrdara ;  hot  wilnaij  does 
this  place  those  who  gave  theaa  avdeBal  We  daaht 
whether  there  ia  a  city  in  the  aouth  where  aoch  a 
wrong  could  have  been  committed.  The  pretext  ou 
whidi  it  is  based — that  of  a  natural  repagnanee  on 
the  part  of  the  whites  tovofrd  being  brought  into 
proximity  to  blacks — is  a  most  tranaparent  lia  In 
several  of  our  best  hotela^and  in  nianj  of  onr  aaat 
sumptuous  dwellinga,  the  only  aarvanta  ara  UadEa 
BlacK  and  white  boyaare  aaan  playing  tn^gethar  hi  oar 
sjij^ta,  not  to  meak  of  those  whose  eafenr  provea  the 
existexioe  of  closer  intimaotes,  and  there  ia  not  a 
negro-hater  among  us  who  will  obSdot  to  the  oomnany 
of  negroea  at  hia  dinner,  provided  thay  stand  honind 
hie  chair.  Black  and  white  woman  am  Mired  in  all 
southern  eao^  only  the  fiovmer  are  aervanta  to  the 
latter.  It  is  not,  then,  the  fast  that  nagxoes  ride  in 
tibe  same  cars  that  gives  offenee;  it  ia  there  riding 
thereon  terma  of  equality  with  the  whitea.  Watraal 
the  sufferer,  in  this  inataAoa,  will  appeal  to  the  kwa 
for  the  ¥indicatk>n  of  her  ridbta— ifosr  TmrJt  TVibwf^ 
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titled  Annale$  cFJfnque,  pubMsbed  under  tbe  ai^cea 
of  an  extretnely  uBeful  society  established  in  P&ris, 
and  (sailed  17 InsiUtU  cPAfrique^  contains  the  sabjoined 
interesting  item  of  inte)l£D[flnc%  iu  reUtiAii  to  the 
slave-trade  in  E^ypt,  dated  from  Cairo,  the  lOAh  of 
January: — ^^  The  V  iceroy,  though  math,  occupied  with 
the  re-organization  of  his  army,  persep^eringly  pursues 
his  projects  of  reform.    S«r^u  of  his  more  recent 
enactments  may  be  quoted  m  snpport  of  this-  £Mat, 
amongst  which  is  the  following : — *  His  Highness  has 
just  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  throughout 
the  provinces  placed  under  his  govemment.    The 
strictest  orders  liave  been  sent  to  ail  the  perts  in  the 
Bed  Sea,.and  to  all  those  pnnts  on  ihe  southern  fron- 
tier where  the  traffic  in  n^p:t>ea  and  Abyssinians  used 
to  be  carried  on.    With  regard  to  the  slaves  actually 
in  i^ypt,  they  wiU  remain,  for  a  time,  in  their  pre- 
sent oonditioUy  as  aoiy  sudden  efaange  gbl  tbis  point 
would  overthrow  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
Mussulman  society/    But  the  pnaetj^e  of  emancii>a- 
tion  is  established,  and^  before  loery  k>iig^  slaverr  will 
wholly  dlBsppear  from  Egypt."    The  United  »ates, 
boastinff  of  a  sopeKior  oivUization  and  lefiaement)  axa 
evidently  behiad  Mahomedaoi  Egypt.     Whifet  the 
government  of  the  latter  country  is  adopting  active 
measttres  for  extiBguislriugueysiem  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  "to  be  at  variunce  with  the  rights  and  best 
interests  of  humanity,  the  former  has  not  yet  taken 
even  the  initinioiy  step  tew  mhIs  improvement,  by  de- 
claring that  it  is  expedient  to  abolidi  slavery  as  an 
institution,  but  is*  on  the  contrary,  strxviug  its  TitmoBt 
to  perpetuate  and  consofidste  it. 
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TBM  OOKVUCT  OF  THB  KXKBEElBTfi  GSJIVCFBZ. 

When  fiseedoniy^ii  her  natal  dsfy, 

Within  her  WBHrvodted  cvadle  hsy, 

An  iron  rnee  arofmd  Iter  stood, 

BapU^w^  heriB&iit  brow  with  blood; 

And  through  the  storms  that  round  her  swept, 

Their  constaat  ward  aad  wmtcMag  kept. 

Then  wheve  the  quiet  herds  repose^ 
The  bslefol  roar  of  battle  rose ; 
And  brethren  of  a  common  tongue, 
To  mortal  strifr  aa  tigers  sprung; 
And  exery  gift  onfreedom!aahune, 
WsB  man  for  beast^  and  blood  for  wine. 

Our  &thers  to  their  graves  have  gone ; 
Their  strifes  are  o'er,  their  triumphs  won ; 
But  nobler  conflicts  wait  the  raee 
That  rises  in  their  honoured  place — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

So  let  it  be.    In  God's  own  might 

We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight; 

And,  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  ours, 

In  oovfliet  with  unholy  ptmen, 

We  grasp  lihe  weapons  He  has  given — 

The  light,  the  love,  and  truth  of  Heaven. 

— John  (7.  Whittier, 


EMlORATIOir  TO  BRITISH  DTBTA.  By  EmrftBD  Wxbt, 
Wacriogton.  Loactos:  W.  H.  Alibit  di  Co.»  Leadenhall 
Btreet.    1857. 

The  volume  bef<u?e  na  we  regard  as  one  of  no  pmall 
value;  ani^  eoming  oat  at  tiie  present  juncture,  when 
the  public  attention  is  so  enffrossed  by  Indian  affiura, 
it  will,  we  trust,  obtain  a  wide  circulation.    In  a  com* 
parativeiy  brief  compass  for  so  lai^  and  interesting 
a  subiect,  the  reader  will  find  h^e  an  excellent  digest 
of  information  on  tiie  different  heads  of  which  the 
anthor  treats;  and  we  have,  therefore,  great  pleasare 
in  recommending  the  work  to  the  earnest  attenticm  of 
our  readers.    But  it  is  to  the  anti-slavery  branch  of 
our  author^s  subject  that  we  wish  to  beiqpeak  especial 
attention^    The  siqipLy  of  cotton  otharvise  Hksm  from 
slave  labour,  is  a  question  intimately  oonneeted,  not 
only  with  the  pevmanent  prospoitgr  of  our  eountry, 
but  of  most  important  beariug  on  the  abolition  of  the 
American  slave  q^tem,  which  John  Wesley  well  and 
truly  described  as  "  the  blaekeat  that  oversaw  the  soa.*^ 
*' American  slavery,"  said  .a  delegate  from  that  country 
to  the  London  Auti-sfantery  CoDvetttion  in  1640,  ^  rMte 
upon  the  cotton  hcUep  and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  abolitionists,  tiuit 
if  the  govemment  of  our  country  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  up  thomstter  in  eamaa^and  pronsta  «&igB»- 
tion  to  Sirttish  India^  and  eaoourage  the  imnrovemeni 
of  our  fellow-subnects  there  by  employing  their  <^teap 
labour  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  a  thiiefold  benefit 
would  accrue;  we  should  become  independent  of  Ame- 
rica for  the  si^nly  of  that  staple  article  of  our  eomp 
merce,  and  thereoy  administer  a  death-blow  to  Ameri- 
can slavery ;  we  should  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
Hindoo  in  the  scale  ni  being,  and  enabling  him  to  con- 
sume a  greatly  increased  amount  of  our  maau&etures; 
and  so  vast,  indeed,  would  this  demand  in  a  few  years 
become,  tlunt  the  industrial  power  of  our  working 
population  would  be  unable  to  pcodnee  an  ade^^te 
supply.    On  these  grounds,  then,  we  desire  this  work 
may  be  widely  circulated,  and  most  cordjallr  wish  ttXk 
I  success  to  the  pManthropic  scheme  which  the  author 
discloses. 


The  Stbucwle.— Ours  is  a  noble  cause — nobler  even 
than  that  of  our  fathers — ^inaamnch  as  it  is  more 
exalted  to  struggle  ix  the  freedom  of  otherSf  than  for 
our  own.  The  h>ve  of  right,  which  is  the  animating 
impulse  of  our  movement,  is  higher  even  than  the  love 
of  freedom.  But  right,  freedom,  and  humanity,  all 
coneur  in  demanding  the  aboUtion  of  slavery. — Ckarlm 
Sumner,    {Boston^  U.  S). 


Thi  Alps.— 'Bsek  in  ooloar,  robed  in  evezlasting 
mourning,  for  ever  tottering  like  a  forfereas  shaken  by 
war,  fearfrd  as  much  in  l£eir  weakness  as  in  their 
strength,  and  yet  gathered  after  every  fiiU  into  darker 
frowns  and  unhumiliated  threatening:  for  ever  in- 
capable of  comfort  or  healing  from  herb  or  flower, 
nourishing  no  root  in  their  crevices,  touched  by  no 
hue  of  life  on  buttress  or  ledge,  but  to  the  utmoat  de- 
solate ;  knowing  no  shaking  of  leaves  in  thp  wind,  x»t 
of  grass  beside  the  stream — no  other  motion  but  their 
own  mortal  shivering,  the  crumbling  of  atom  from 
atom  in  their  corru|2ing  stones ;  knowing  no  sound 
of  livinff  tread,  cheered  neither  by  the  kid's  bleat  or 
marmot^  ery,  haunted  only  by  uninterrupted  echoes 
from  afar  oti^  wandering  hither  and  thither  araoiig 
their  walhi,  unable  to  escape,  and  by  the  hiss  of  angry 
torrents,  and  sometimes  the  shrieks  of  a  bird  that  flits 
near  the  face  of  them,  and  aweeps  friahtened  back 
from  under  their  riiadow  into  the  gulf  of  the  air. 
And,  sometimes,  what  the  echo  has  tainted,  and  the 
wind  has  carried  the  sound  of  the  torrent  away,  and 
the  bird  has  vanished,  and  the  mouldering  stones  are 
stiU  for  a  little  time— «  brown  moth,  opening  and 
shutting  its  wings  upon  a  grain  of  dust,  Boay  be  the 
only  thing  that  moves  or  feels  in  all  the  wuste  of 
weary  precipice,  darkeniog  5000  feet  of  the  blue  depth 
of  heaven. — Riukin, 
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Vtrltlf. 

Sbcoxd  Momtii,  1857. 
I4th.  At  Fassero,  county  Dublin,  IIuldah,  wife  of  Edward 

Barrington,  a  dauj^hter;  who  was  named  Amy. 

TniBD  Month,  1857. 
21st.  At  Rathmines,  county  Dublin,  ScaANWA,  wife  of  James 

Pillar,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Susanna. 

FouBTH  Month,  1867. 
24th.  Maria,  wife  of  Thomas  Tully  Dann,  of  Nutileld,  a  son; 

who  was  named  Arthur. 
26th.  At  Rookwood,  Canada  West,  Jemima,  wife  of  William 

Wethcrald,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Agnes. 
28th.  At  Dublin,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Maginnis,  a 

son;  who  was  named  Arthur. 

Fifth  Month,  1857. 
aist.  Pbiscilla,  wife  of  W.  H.  Dean,  of  Reigate,  a  son;  who 

was  named  Frederick  William. 

Sixth  Month.  1857. 
4tb.  At  Dublin,  Susanna,  wife  of  James  R.  Webb,  a  son;  who 

was  named  Frederick  James. 
5th.  At  Bolton,  Phebb,  wife  of  James  Little,  a  son;  who  was 

named  Thomas. 
29th.  At  Belleville,  Canada  West,  Rbbbcoa,  wife  of  Frederick 

H.  Rous,  a  daughter. 

Sbtenth  Month,  1857. 
17th.  At  Benson,  near  Wallingford,  Sabah,  wife  of  William 

Littleboy,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Florence  Ellen. 

Eighth  Month,  1857. 
5th.  At  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Jane,  wife  of  Josiah  Pum- 

phrey,  junr.,  a  daughter;  who  was  named  Anne. 
14th.  At  Ko.  3,  Sydney  Street,  Brighton,  Rebecca,  wife  of 

Alfred  Augustine  Nicholson,  a  daughter;  who  was  named 

Sarah. 
19th.  At  Sheffield,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  W.  W.  Albright,  a  son. 
21st.  At  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  Hester  Mabia,  wife  of 

Joseph  John  Dymond,  a  son;  who  was  named  Charles 

Joseph. 
23d.  At  Clonmel,  Frances  Ardaoh,  wife  of  Qeoi^e  Chap- 
man, a  son. 
At  Sheffield,  Mart  Maw,  wife  of  J.  H.  Barber,  a  son. 

iBarrtagri. 

Sbtenth  Month,  1857. 

29th.  At  Doncaster,  Bichai^d  Ecrotd  ClArk,  to  Hannah, 
second  daughter  of  Joseph  Clark;  of  that  place. 

Eighth  Month,  1S37. 

16th.  At  Warrington,  Samuel  Harlook,  of  Nantwich,  Id 
Mart,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Stretch,  of  the 
same  place. 

19th.  At  Warwick,  Joseph  Hbnrt,  oldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Ann  Shorthouse,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Scott,  all  of  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

20th.  At  Becking,  Samuel  King,  junr.,  of  Birmingham,  to 
Mart  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Catchpool,  of 
Braintree. 

...  At  Moyallon,  William  Uprichard,  of  Banyale,  Gilford,  to 
Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  John  P.  Jackson,  of  Belfast,  archi- 
tect, and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Beli,  of 
same  place,  merchant. 

Seattf. 

Fifth  Month,  1857. 
16th.  At  his  residence  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Robert  Farb, 

aged  74.    He  was  an  earnest  and  sincere  Christian,  and 
his  end  was  peace. 

Seventh  Month,  1857* 
14th.  At  Handsworth  Woodhouse,  aged  54,  Martha,  wife  of 

William  France. 
15th.  In  Tatham  Street,  Sunderland,  aged  16,  Sarah  Maru, 

youngest  daughter  of  Eliza  Bowron. 
19tb.  Chablottb  Robinson,  of  Wiliisnustown,  county  Dublin, 

affed63. 
28th.  Mabt  Ann  Pim,  of  Monkstown,  county  Dublin,  aged  75, 

widow  of  Richard  Pim. 
29th.  At  Seaton  Carew,  Thomas  Jambs  Backhouse,  of  West 

Hendon  House,  Sunderland,  aged  47. 

Eighth  Month.  1857. 
1st.  Aged  26,  Maru,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Kitchlng^ 

of  I^ds. 
8th.  At  Bridgend,  Perth,  Jessie  Margaret,  eldest  child  of 

James  Mitchell. 
11th.  At  Northampton,  aged  74,  Mart  Baker,  relict  of  Wil- 
liam Baker,  formerly  or  Barnstaple. 
12th.  John  Adamson,  of  Bradford,  xorkshiro,  in  his  74th]rearf 

a  minister. 
17th.  At  Oiiesemont,  Ballitore,  in  her  21st  year,  MARaARBT^ 

Fell,  sixth  daughter  of  Qeoi^  and  Hannah  Shackleton. 


21st.  At  Fareham,  John  Upton,  aged  85. 

...  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle.  Bake  well  Ellis,  of  Castle 
Donnington,  John  Brown  Donaldson,  Surgeon,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  aged  22.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
the  former  place. 

23d.  At  Longsigbt,  near  Manchester,  John  Hadwkn  Cock- 
bain,  aged  65. 

25th.  At  Maryport,  Nicholas  Ross,  aged  71. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Receiyed,  A.W.P.;  A.A.N.;  R.E.C.;  J.P  :  J.G.B.:  J.M.: 
E.C.;  J.B.;  H.A.;  J.S.;  J.A.;  J.W.;  T.H.;  S.H.:  T.W.;  W.B. 
G.P.;  E.L.;  S.N.;  T.M.;  H.W.C.;  O.K.;  J.K.;  J.C;  O.8.; 
H.C.;  J.L.;  E.M.S.;  P.P.;  J.M.;  T.D.;  U.S.;  B.M.;  M.F.; 
and  S.D. 

J.D.T.-.W0  hope  to  make  room  next  month. 

J.A.C. — His  paper  is  not  adapted  to  our  columns. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS  IN  OENERAU 


SCALE   OF   OHABaSS. 

Four  Lines  and  under 6d,  a  Line. 

Each  Line  thereafter 3(2. 

In  eases  of  repetition^  unaltered,  FOUR  insertions^  ij 
ordered  at  once,  wHl  be  charged  as  THREE, 

Payment  e.vf)ected  on  puJblicatianj  except  when,  for 
muhud  convenience,  a  running  account  becomes  neces- 
sary, 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  Postage  Stamps,  or 
Post-office  Order,  either  for  Advertisements^  or  the 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Paper, 

To  CoirrBiBUTOBS. — ^No  communication  of  any  kind  is  ever 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unlets  accompanied,  oonfidentiaUy, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

To  AOENTS. — Our  friends  who  kindly  serve  ns  in  this  ca- 

SMity,  are  particularly  requested  to  oheerre,  that  Notices  of 
irths.  Marriages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Moveinents 
of  Ministering  Friends,  require,  in  order  to  insure  insertioa, 
to  be  in  our  hands  two  days  BBroBB  the  end  of  each  month. 


^2i)}ertC0ement0e 


WANTED,   at  the    Friends'  Retreat,  near 
York,  an  Experienced  SEMPSTRESS.    A  Friend 
would  be  preferred. 
Apply  to  Elizabkth  KxTcniifo,  the  Matron. 

WANTED,  in  an  Ironmonger j  Business,  in 
the  South  of  England,  a  Young  Man  as  an  ASSIS- 
TANT or  IMPROVER.    References  as  to  character,  Ac., 
will  be  required. 
Apply,  No.  70,  Edxtobs  of  British  FBinrn,  Glasgow. 


WANTED,  a  Situation  for  a  Married  Man  as 
ASSISTANT  in  a  Drapery  Busineei. 
Address,  O.  P.,  care  of  W.  k  F.  Q.  Cash,  5,  Bishopsgate 

Street  Without,  London. 

WANTED,  in  a  Select  Girls'  School,  m$  or 
two  PUPILS  to  train  for  TEACHERS. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  P.  H.,  care  of  W.  it  F.  0.  Cum, 
6,  Bi«hopsgato  Street  Without,  (B.  C),  London. 


WANTED,  bj  a  Youny  Woman,  aged  22.  a 
Situation  as  COMPANION  to  an  Elderly  Person, 

or  to  take  oharge  of  Children  not  very  young. 
Apply  to  F.S.,  Post  Office,  Smethwick, 

TO  GAOOEBS*  A8SISTAHTS. 

WANTED,  an   efficient    COUNTERMAN. 
Apply,  H.  D.  P.,  care  of  the  Editors, 
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WANTED,  a  Young  Woman,  as  an   AP- 
PRENTICE to  the  Confectionary  Business. 
Address,  Susabkth  Birbs,  7^,  High  Street,  Bishopwear- 
mouth. 

'  ■  ■        ■ .  ^ 

WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Steam 

^^      Bisouit  Manufaetory,  and  GeDerml  Confectionary 
Business. 
Apply  to  RiOHABD  RicHABDB,  Rcdruth. 

WANTED,  either  a  German  or  Swiss  Young 
Woman,  well  qualified  to  teach  Oerman,  French, 
and  Calisthenics.  She  must  be  a  Protestant.  A  liberal 
salary  will  be  given. 

X.B. — The  above  advertisemiBnt  is  inserted,  not  from  any 
expectation  that  it  Is  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  such  a  young 
woman  as  is  wanted;  but  from  a  hope,  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  British  Friend  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
introduce  such  a  one  to  the  advertiser,  will  have  tne  kind- 
ness to  do  so  by  writing  to  that  effect  to  ^e  Editors  of  this 
periodical. 

8lA  Month,  2ith,  1867. 


WANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 
TIOK  as  HOUSEKEEPER  in  a  Small  Family. 
Address,  S.  T.,  10,  Yorkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 


WANTED,  bj  a  Friend,  38  years  of  age,  a 
Situation  as  BOOKKEEPER  or  TRAVELLER, 
having  had  experience  in  both. 

Address,  W.  B.,  care  of  W.  &  R.  Smxal,  Glasgow. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young  Man,  a  Situation  as 
CLERK  or  ASSISTANT  in  a  Wholesale  or  RetaU 
Grocery  Establishment.    Satisfactory  reference  can  be  given. 
Address,  Caobubt  Bbotbxbs,  Birminghanu 

BOOKKEEPER. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Friend,  to  fill  the 
Situation  of  BOOKKEEPER  and  CASHIER,  for 
an  extensive  Establishment  in  the  Country.  The  situation 
would  be  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  Proprietors  are  desirous 
of  meeting  with  a  consistent  Friend,  who  may  be  suitable  to 
place  in  it. 

Address,  R.  J.  B.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 

WANTED,  at  the  North  of  England  Agri- 
cultural School,  Great  Ay  ton,  near  Stokesley, 
Torkshire,  a  suitable  Friend  to  fill  the  situation  of  HOUSE- 
KEEPER. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  Katbabxnx  BicKnousB,  Dar- 
lington, or  to  the  Secretary,  Ibiao  Shabp,  Middlesbro*. 

WILELMINA  TAYLOR,  Frenchay,  near 
Bristol,  is  in  immediate  want  of  a  TEACHER  in 
her  School. 

Frenchay,  8th  Month,  1867. 


A    MARRIED  Man,  46  years  of  age,  is  in 

-^^  want  of  a  SITUATION  in  a  Warehouse,  as  Gardener, 
or  to  make  himself  otherwise  useful.  Has  no  objection  to 
the  Country.    Six  years'  Character. 

Address,  T.  Harbison,  5S,  Great  Tichfleld  Street,  Portland 
Place,  London* 


TO  TAKE  THE  CABE  OF  A  MEETINO-HOUSE. 

A  FRIEND  and  his  Wife  are  wishing  for  the 
Situation  of  DOORKEEPERS  to  a  Meeting-house, 
and  to  take  the  care  of  a  Burial  ground. 

Address,  A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Tottenham  Green. 


A  FRIEND  wishes  to  place  a  Son,  who  is 
Thirteen  Tears  oT  nee,  of  weak  Intellect  and  back- 
ward in  his  Education,  with  a  person  competent  to  impart 
to  him  useful  instruction,  combined  with  kind,  social,  moral, 
and  religious  surveilanoe. 

Address,  H.  S.,  care  of  W.  &  F.  G.  Casb,  5,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  London. 


AN   Active,   Energetic,   Married  Friend,   of 
Good  Address,  and  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Grocery  and  Provision  Trades,  is  in  want  of  a  Sitoa- 
tionas  MANAGERofaBranch  Business,  eras  TRAYELLBR. 
Address,  W.,  No.  1,  Marine  Terrace,  Scarborough. 


A  Young  Friend  is  wanted  as  an  APPREN- 
TICE to  the  CoDfectionary>  Business.    Address,  M. 
A.  Dtmomd,  5,  North  Street,  Bristol. 


A  YOUNG  GERMAN  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
Situation  as  OOYBRNSSS  or  COMPANION.    She 

is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 
Address,  B.  L.,  care  of  tho  Editors. 

GREEN  &  MARSH,  Stansted,  Essex,  have 
an  opening  for  an  ASSISTANT,  who  thoroughly 
understandfl  the  Retail  Grocery  and  Provuion  Trade. 


JF.  &  J.   SPENCE  will  shortly  have   a 
*     vacancy  for  an  Assis^mt  to  the  General  Drapery 
Trade. 
North  Shields,  9th  Month.  Ist,  1857. 

CHARLES   DARBYSHIRE. 
LANDSCAPE  GABDEHEB, 

Endibbt,  rbab  Lbicbbtbb, 

HAVING  had  considerahle  experience  in 
designine  and  superintending  the  laymg  out  of  Or- 
namental Oariiens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Shrubberies, 
kc,  and  in  Planting,  Fencing,  or  Draining  Land,  is  desirous 
of  informing  his  friends  and  others  that  he  is  prepared  to 
render  his  services  to  such  as  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  terma  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  as  above. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbios,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham;  Thomas  Gibbins,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm. Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham; 
Edmund  Sturge,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  Joseph  Ellis, 
Glenfield,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Winton  Orange, 
near  Leicester;  Samuel  Waters,  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 

FAMINE  nr  FINLAHD. 

THE  Committee  engaged  in  promoting  this 
Subscription,  hope  shortly  to  forward  to  each  Con- 
tributor, the  account  oi  the  appropriation  of  the  money,  in 
which  they  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  judicious  ar- 
ranffoments  of  the  parties  authorised  to  distribute  it  in  Fin- 
land. 

The  Russian  ambassador  in  London  has  received  the 
commands  of  the  Emperor,  to  convey  "to  the  subscribers  of 
the  fond  which  has  been  raised  in  this  conntnr,  his  (the  em- 
peror's) thanlu,  ior  their  liberal  and  charitable  donations." 


HPECKOVBR  has  One  or  Two  Vacancies 
*  for  the  Daughters  of  Friends.  The  Number  is. Limi- 
ted, and  a  Sound  and  Liberol  Education  imparted  with  the 
Oomforts  of  Home.  The  Situation  is  Open  and  Salubrious, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Parkt. 

For  Terms  and  References,  appl/  to  61,  Lupus  Street, 
Belgravia,  S.W.  London. 
8t&  Month  26ih,  1857. 
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«d.  and  !«.  «»«*»  pott  free. 

COPIES  from  the  Connneocexnfiut  to  1840, 
mnv  be  had  for  Six  Postage  Stamps  for  any  one  Year, 
exeevt  1820. 1S21. 1827,  and  1839.  Also  Copies  for  any  Year 
from  1840  to  1960  (both  NuratoerR  incloBire)  may  be  had  for 
13  postage  Stamps,  except  1844.  I8i5,  and  1846. 

Apply  to  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash.  3,  Bishopagate  'Withonfc, 
London. 


Busnnsss  tor  bibposaIj. 

A   GOOD  opportunity  presents  itself  to  any 
one  wishing  to  Embark  in  an  ESTABLISHED  BUSI- 
NESS io  Londan,  in  connoetioa  with.  Friends. 

ParticulAcs  and  fiill  information  in  reference  to  the  o«ii' 
ccrn  will  be  given  to  any  bona  fids  inqaircr,  who  addreas^ 
a  note  to  "A.  B.  P„"  80,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TO  OBOGERS  AND  IHIAPESS. 

rwyy  be  disposed  of,  a  BUSINESS  in  tlie  abore 

-^     Line,  ia  ai  Large  and  Healthy  Village,  contiguous  to  a 
Railway  Station.    I^n-been  eondacted  by  Friends  for  about 
a  Contnry. 
Address,  A.  T«,  care  Ti^Che  TdUon. 


FOE  IKtSPOSAL. 

A  GENERAL  DRAPERY  BUSINESS,  in 
a  genteel  neighbourhood  in  the  yieinity  of  London. 

The  Advertiser  is  retiring  from  the  Drapery  Business,  and 
will  be  able  to  show  that  the  returns  have  steadily  increased 
for  more  than  Tweniy  Years. 

Application,  from  prioaipaU  only,  addressed  to  H.  B.,  care 
of  W.  A  F.  Cash,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  wiil4iave  due 
attention. 

The  Business  has  been  conduotodby  Friends  for  more  than 
Sixty  Years. 

_Mm.  I  I        r  -         -        ^  -. ■ 

To  be  disposed  of  immedia^wlj;  a  GLASS 
and  Oil  ITT  A  BtJSII^SS,  of  31  Tears'  steiiding.  in  one 
of  the  most  thriving  Market  Towns  of  the  west-Ridnij^  of 
Yorkshire.    The  stocJL  well  w^ected  and  greatiy  reduced. 
Connection  eztensrve. 
Apply  to  J.  SixGLSTOx,  Dewsbury. 

^  ■  ■    '■     ■  — 

LEIOHT(nr-#DrZZAKD,  BEDFOSSSEIEE. 

rpo  BE  LET,  several  recentlj-^cected  and  very 

•'-  substantially  built  RESIDENCBB'^  in  the  above  salubri- 
ous town,  situatecl  a  few.minutes'  walk  from  the  Meeting-house 
and  Railway-station.  They  are  inclosed  within  a  terrace- 
walk,  and  contain  11  and  4.2  rooms  each,  besides  good  cellar- 
age, eardons,  and  every  oonvenienee  for  a  respectable  fomily. 
Tne  drainage  is  excellent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  wwter.  The  occupiers 
have  the  oeneflt  of  a  Fvee  First-class  Railway  Ticket  to  and 
from  London. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  "to  9#  &  R.  C.  Drivbb, 
Auctioneers  anci  Surveyors,  9,  Whitehall;  or  .to  W.  ^.  Rbkd, 
Architect,  04,  Old  Dsoad  Sy-^^  London.     .  ^. 

INVSSTMfiNT  nr  MIVEB. 

THE  present  period  eShvs  to  Capitalists  an 
opportunity,  which  rarely  occurs,  for  purchasing  in 
Dividend-payins  Mines,  as  well  as  in  Prog;rossive  Mines,  the 
former  p.iying  Dividends  not  loss  than  l&per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  by  a  oenaiderabla  iaorease  of  pro&t  on  the  improved 
value  of  the  property; 

J.  J.  REYNOLDS,  of  No.  21,  TmBAnxasDU  SmicT,  Low- 
DOR,  Stock  sab  Siusb  BaoKBa,  is  at  all  times  in  a  position 
to  furnish  t^  most  accurate  information  for  the  guidance  of 
Capitalists,  and  to  eflfoet  Purchases  or  Sales  on  Stock  of 
every  description,  upon  the  best  possi^U  terms,  on  the  asnal 
commission. 


(hmaitiiauJy  htkind  ths 


Qfiu,     Quia^md^dnf,) 


APHILP  begs  to  iie<fQiilut  Oecitlemea  and 
^  Families  arriving  in  Toi»n  with  tiM  snperivr  adraa- 

tages  of  his  Establishment — suites  of  Apartments,  Large  and 
Elegant  Bed-Rooms,  with  Civil  and  AMenttve  ^cs^nnts. 
The  Charges,  including  Attendance,  are  on  the  Lowest 
Scale  consistent  with  the  efficient  asrangemeota  of  a  ilnt- 
olass  Hotel. 
K.B.— TiiA  fiotel  keomdaoted  on  Temperanoe  Frineiples. 

wUiUAM  i>owj»ra 
TEMFEBAXCZ  HOTEI., 

Kuui  SzaBBi^  SciBUxa. 

(TTeariy  OpponU  Gibh't  ffoUi.) 
N.B. — Yegetarians  can  also  be  supplied. 


8X  <t0£JBN  SXOfiEi;  CHEATSIDJB. 

pOMMERGIAL  GENTLEMEN,  and  others 

Vy  visitinffTown,  will  meet  with  superior  aeoauEuaodatioB 
at  IfRfB,  9()crR9*8  Private  Boarding  House.  Terms,  frtnn 
4f.  to  4s.  8cL  per  day,  wbivh  kteludes  R»d,  Bi!«akfiut,  Tes, 
Boots,  and  Attendance.  Bed-Rooms  airy  and  oommodKous. 
Private  SUtiag^Roema  if  rtainiEsd. 


TICT0S3A   ZIIEPSXAVCX  K»TBL 

JW^BCTCfHAWATr  BTttWEli 
GLASGOW. 


R.     LENNOX 

BEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  Opened  the 
above  Pramises  as  a  TStfPEBANCfi  HOTEL,  mad 
from  H%  very  eentral  situation  (being  witfara  Two  Minute' 
walk  of  tbe  Caledonian  and  Kdhrburgn  and  tSHasgow  Railway 
Stations),  recommends  it  to  tbeirotice  of  commercial  Geotle- 
men,  Tourists,  and  others.  From  bis  long-  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  R.  L.  hopes  to  merit  a 
share  of  public  patronage. 

ABERDEEH^. 
7QBSTTH*8  TEMPEBAHCS  HOXSI^ 

lOa.  UNION  STREET. 

T|H)RSYTH'S  is  an  extensive  first-class  COM- 

^  ME RC I AL  and  FAMILY  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  Cfty. 

The  aeeommodatien  fsr  C«nraereinl  Gentlemen  is  allowed 
to  be  superior  to  aavtbiog  of  the  kind  in  ABef»sn5r. 

An  excellent  Coflee-Reom  /or  Geiwral  Visitora.  €WtM 
of  apartments  for  Families,  with  numerous  Bed-rooms, 

Cbaboes  Moderate. 


OLENFIELB  PATEKT  STASOE, 

USED  IS  THE  SOTAL  LAUNDBY. 


T 


HE  LADIES  are  vespeetMlj  mforned  tihat 

this  SxABcnis 

EXCLUSIVELY  USED  IN  THE  ftOYAL  LAUNDRt. 

and  the  Qona*s  Lavudusb  sa^,  that  althongh  she  has  tried 

WnE^TBBt  Bsob,  Aim  OTma  Powraa  Starowks, 

she  has  found  none  of  them  equal  to  lAe  OLENFISLD, 

which  IS 

THE  FINEST  STARCH  SEE  STEB  USED. 


WOTHBRSPOON  h  00.,  Glasgow  mxo  Lo3n>o!r. 
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TEABIiT  MBSJISe.  ISOT. 


Thk  attoniion  of  this  Maatiog  hae  heen  doMlj  di- 
rected to  the  eonditioD  in  whicK  children  enter  tntr 
boaiding  scIiodIb,  in  regard  to  tbeir  morftl  cnltare, 
lubiti  of  aiad,  lutd  knQwledge  of  Holy  Soriptura,  and 
to  the  inflaaaoe  .whioh  ikia  oonditioD  ezerte  .<at  liiair 
progress  and  attahunenta  while  there.  The  eoBiM»- 
fion  whidh  exists  between  earlj-training  at  IiDme  and 
the  pn^TMS  of  the  child  At  schDol  is  (^lenAO  markfid 
.aad-naqoMtianable  as  to  iclaiia  ior  this  'oi^geat  .^ 
vary  maiMtat  conaidetatiDo  of,  porento.  Wlieiiwatidi£i1: 
oare  has  iiot:bMn  exontfaed  over  -Uweorlf  badShigH 
of  temper  and  int^igenoe,  it  is  sAerwards  found  tliat 
«vil  dispoeitions  have. acquired  ttrengCh,  Jhat  'hactf\il 
hnbibi  have  been  Torme J,  and  that  the  negleet«d.B)B- 
.mory,  T»n^ftT«tff ml  i  nfr  And  oonacience,  are  Jll  pEMtaivd 
to  aoeept  witii , profit  the  iMtenation  of  aohodl.  Bda~ 
catioi^r  good  or  evil  commanoM  in  iflfiutt^.  tKe, 
formstion  of  libanetor  IB  going  on  from  the  begiimiDLg, , 
and  the  dispoaitba  is  often  infloanced  tbcongh  lile 
by  the  imprBBaious  of  childhood.  Ilie  mind  .and  tixt 
aSaotiQua,  not  .less  than  the  bodi^  iiealth,  danMod 
.eonatant  watahfulneH-and  ooltnre.  To  the  Christian 
mother  fha  pi«oiaiiB  infimt  ia  oomnuttod  witti  the  im- '., 
plied  charge  on  behalf  of  its  heavenly  Parent — Tftfee 
this  ohitd  and  uorae  it  for  Me. 

Haw  »ii«iinn  ftrt,  the  responsihilities  thua  iaroWed, 
and  how  naaclfiil  ihat  ^the  pwwntal  obligntione  shoold 
not  bo  put  aaide  tvtnmad  away  from,  nndar  aByfeel- 
log  of  diaconragement  orwant  of  quaUScation!  It  is 
.not  on  the  Jiighty  gifted  parent  alone  that  the  duty 
is  iojposed  of  training  np  his  children  in  the  bur  -ol 
Ood,  and  in  the  kikowledge  of  .the  Ho^  Sceiptores.;  it 
.iaadiarge  lakl.aponEiw^  paEeut;  «nd  the  aeni 
our  own  inenffiineDey,  'however  deepfy  -felt,  will  prove 
no  valid  plea  for  ne^ect,  when  we  are  called  to  ac- 
oonnt  for  the  tcnat  committed  to  our  kaeping. 
none  doubt,  whilst  endeavouidug,  with  aingle-minJed 
eanuatoas  and  Jn  lolianco  upoa  higher  aid,  .b)  dis 
charge  tfai^doty,  that  abili^ will  be gnutedto  them 
let  them  rather  believe  that  tiiey  will  re^  tfaereward 
of  their  efiorts  in  a  blessing  npon  their  children  and 
upon  themselves.     The  endearing   relation  which 


subsists  between  |iaEantB.and  Dusir  tender  oSfprii^, 
oi^gl^  Mirelf  bo  awaJnn  'in  the  haarla  of  the  former 
•amaat  braatbinga  of  q>i>it,'ttiat  they  BMjr'he  laalped 

'train  their'dhildMO,  «<ran'fMm  vary  ectfly  yatn,  in 
tendenieaaofiwinoran«e,in-obedianeetotte7«itraiata 

id  guidance  oT  the  Holy'i^irlt,  and  in  the  love  of 
Christ  oar  Bavinnr. 

We  .ue  thanhfld  in  ,bdieting  .tiwt  vary  inMOiy  of 

ir  J'liends  do  •vnastlpandsKVOitr-tD  bsing  np  -Uioir 
ehUdreointbe  "nnrtnM-antl'adnHinHianof'tiie^rd," 
for'trOfh'Bad  the  habit  of  truth  apedk- 
^rompt  aiibuusaion  to  paxental  authority, 
in  .intalligeat  acqoaintanca  with  "the  Hoty 
Ekr^ima.  "it  h,  howaner,  ^with  .p«in  -tixab  we  iwvo 
to  acknowledge,  tluxt  'instanseo  ooatinse  to  Monr  of 
children  entering  our  schools  very  imperfectly  in- 
structed in  their  moral'aad  religious  duties,  and  la- 
mentalily  jgndftnt  «f  the  aontonta  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lnma,;-the  waot  of  tnowdajgo  exteadii^uk^niB  oases 
'to  tltexaQittaim[tla,factB  and  histooes  in  tliS'Uld  and 
Now  Taataneiit.  On^theparentaof  auch.and  indaed 
on  all  our  members  who  h6ld  'the  ipaientsl  relation, 
this  Meeting  would  impisaa  the  ii^pvative  duty  of 
eDdeaTowiag  to  make  ihoir  .children  aegqaiutod  in 
'VBTj'^kdy  life  wiUi  Ijho  Ijsading  Anta  .a«d  doetrinea  of 
the  'Slble,  >with  the  Ihatiaetiva  narrafttveB  tff  the  Old 
'^^stammt,  and  espean^^  with  that  'blened  neaaage 
of  msE^y  to  fallen  man  which  is  recorded  in  the  New 
Teatament  of  our  XtOid  and  Saviour  Jaaua  Cbriat. 

How  appropriate  and  howiutewitiug  would  be  the 
aecu patina  of  a  few  miwiteB  aoroh  oraiiisg  ba£are  re- 
ttnog!toMMt,'attd  otiarget  pettions'of  tima  oa'FiFst- 
tlays,  in  haariog.  each  child  ()f  a  family  repent  to  his 
poKnt.aBoripture.taxtleanudduring  the  day,  or  pas- 
sages from  the  Fsalais.and  the  |UK)phe<Haa,  or  from  the 
parables  and  preeepta  «f  our  Lord.  Whilst  suob  ex- 
aniaffl  -wonld  richly  atoie  the  momory,  and  atrangthan 
the  intollsct,  how  many  opportunibeB  wonld  they  af- 
ford to  the  watchful  parent  to  impart  some  'lesson  of 
Christifui  practice,  or-to  present  some  simpls  view  of 
BLvine  truth.  How  might  the  ohild's  fealioga  be  iu- 
toiaateil,  hie  eympathina  awakened,  and  hie  a&ctions 
warmed  and  cheriiiMd,aa  he  liat«ned  toiiheibeaatifol 
narrativea  of  Abraham's  fnith,  of  Joseph's  filial  obe- 
dience and  purity,  of  Samuel's  early  piety,  of  Jona- 
than ftn<J  David^d  .friendship,  of  the  .undaunted  ijuth- 
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fulness  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  to  their 
God  ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  meek  ana  patient  suffer- 
ing of  the  holy  Redeemer,  his  tender  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  his  wonderful  works  of  beneficence  and 
power.  Nor  are  the  warnings  conveyed  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Flood,  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  of  the  Is- 
raelites, of  Gehazi,  of  Ananias  and  Sappnira,  and  of 
many  others,  to  be  unheeded  or  unimproved.  How 
often  have  the  lessons  of  childhood,  thus  given,  been 
remembered  through  life ;  and  how  often  has  the  tone 
of  religious  feeling,  thus  early  implanted,  been  the 
instrument  of  preservation  througii  youth,  and  the 
blessing  of  mannood  and  old  age! 

This  Meeting  desires,  therefore,  to  encourage  par 
rents,  f&thers  as  well  as  mothers,  to  act  as  becomes 
their  responsible  position.  Let  both  labour,  hand  in 
hand ;  neither  can  be  excused.  But  to  mothers  we 
would  specially  appeal,  and  urge  them  to  be  faithful 
to  their  peculiar  trust.  May  they  ever  remember 
that  to  them  is  committed  a  power  over  the  tender 
and  susceptible  minds  of  their  children,  which  no 
others  possess;  that  they  cannot,  without  inflicting 
injury — often  irremediable  in  afker-life-»omit  to  ex- 
ercise this  power;  nor  can  they  transfer  it  to  any  de- 
legated educator.  However  inadequate  they  may  feel 
for  such  a  service,  He  who  has  invested  them  with 
the  authority,  the  gentle  yet  powerful  authority  of 
love,  will,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  for  grace  and 
qualification,  grant  the  aid  o(  his  Holy  Spirit  and  en- 
able them  rightly  to  perform  it.  May  they  be  ani- 
mated by  the  remembrance,  that^  through  the  availing 
intercession  of  Him  who  said,  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  access  is  freely  granted  to  the 
throne  of  grace ;  and  may  they,  by  example  and  by 
precept^  early  invite  those  Intrusted  to  them  to  the 
continual  exercise  of  this  inestimable  privilege. 

Joseph  Thorp,  Clerk. 


being  a  Divine  ordinance,  its  solemnization  should  in 
all  cases  be  conducted  in  the  fear  of  the  Ix>rd,  and  in 
humble  dependence  on  his  blessing;  and  on  these 
deeply  interesting  occasions  let  there  not  be  in  the 
attire  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  in  that  of  their 
relatives  and  irieuds  attending,  any  display  unbecom- 
ing an  assembly  of  Christian  worshippers ;  and  may 
the  subsequent  proceeding  of  the  marnage  day,  whilst 
characterized  bv  cheerful  enjoyment,  never  pass  the 
boundary  line  of  Christian  simplicity,  moderation,  and 
self-restraint. 

Joseph  Thorp,  Cierk. 


ADTIOB  ON  tns  BUBnCT  OF  MARRIAOB. 


This  Meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vast 
influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  marriage 
exercises  on  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  man;  and  earnestly  desires  that  m  the  choice 
of  a  companion  for  life,  all  may  seek  unto  the  Lord 
for  his  guidance;  not  allowing  any  merely  exterior 
advantages  to  be  the  primary  motive,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  an  accordance  in  religious  principles  and 
practice  is  essential  to  the  perfectness  of  such  a  union. 

And,  seeinff  that  the  real  enjoyment  of  life  is  fiur 
more  efifectu^Jly  secured  by  contentment  with  simple 
habits,  than  by  any  appearance  or  mode  of  living 
which  entails  anxiety  or  risk,  we  would  strongly  ad- 
vise parents,  whilst  tney  exercise  a  prudent  care  ovc 
the  interests  of  their  children,  not  to  be  unduly  anx 
ious  to  secure  worldly  advantages  for  them  on  entering 
the  marriage  state.  And  we  would  affectionately  en- 
courage our  younger  members,  when  looking  towards 
this  most  important  step,  to  be  satisfied  to  set  out  in 
life  in  a  manner  befitting  their  circumstances,  instead 
of  seekingto  imitate  in  their  style  of  living  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  possess  larger  resources:  they 
would  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  avoid  the  necessity  of 
unduly  deferring  their  union ;  and,  on  the  other,  be 
leas  exposed  to  me  temptation  of  launching  into  busi- 
ness beyond  their  means. 

Many,  we  fear,  have,  under  these  circumstances, 
been  induced  to  enter  into  trade  on  their  own  account 
with  borrowed  capital,  who,  had  their  views  been 
more  moderate,  might  with  greater  safety,  and  more 
real  comfort  to  themselves,  nave  continued,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  the  employ  of  others. 

And  may  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  marriage 


FRIENDS: 
THEIR  ORIGIN,  DISTINGUISHING   PUISCIPLES, 

AND  PRACTICES. 

{Continued  from  pctge  17^} 

There  are  two  Suppers  of  the  Lord  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  the  first,  enjoined  by  Moses;  and  the 
second,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  is  called  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ;  because 
it  was  the  last  supper  which  Jesus  Christ  partici- 
pated with  his  disciples;  or  which  their  Lord  and 
Master  celebrated  with  them,  in  commemoration  of 
the  passover.  And  it  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  on  another  account;  because 
it  Vi:u3  the  supper  which  the  lord  and  master  of  every 
Jewish  family  celebrated,  on  the  same  festival,  in  his 
own  house. 

This  supper  was  distinguished,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  by  the  name  of  the  passover  supper.  The  object 
of  the  institution  of  it  was  to  commem6i*ate  the  event 
of  the  Lord  passing  over  the  houses  of  the  l8i*2ielites 
in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  £ffyptians,  and  delivered 
the  &rmer  from  their  hard  and  oppressive  bondage. 

The  directions  of  Moses  concerning  this  festival 
were  shorty  but  precise. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  cUled 
Nisau,  the  Jews  were  to  cill  a  lamb  in  the  evening. 
It  was  to  be  eaten  in  the  same  evening,  roasted  with 
fire;  and  the  whole  of  it  was  to  be  eaten,  or  the  re- 
mains of  it  to  be  consumed  with  fire  before  morning. 
Thev  were  to  eat  it  with  loins  girded,  with  their  shoe? 
on  their  feet,  and  with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
to  eat  it  in  haste.  The  bread  which  they  were  to  eat  was 
to  be  unleavened,  all  of  it,  and  for  seven  days.  There 
was  to  be  no  leaven  in  their  houses  during  that  time. 
Bitter  herbs  also  were  to  be  used  at  this  haat  And 
none,  who  were  uncircumcised,  were  allowe^  to  par- 
take of  it. 

This  was  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  pass- 
over  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (which  was 

luded  in  it)  were  first  celebrated.  Dvd  as  the 
L,p2tssover,  in  the  age  following  its  institution,  was  not 
to  bekilled  and  eaten  in  any  other  place  than  where 
the  Lord  chose  to  fix  his  namei  whicn  was  cdfterwaids 
at  Jerusalem,  it  was  suspended  for.  a  time.  Tha 
JttEvs.  hpwever,  retained  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread  wherever  they  dwelt.  At  this  last  feast,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  they  added  the  use  of  wine  to  the  use  of 
bread.  The  introduction  of  the  wine  was  followcii 
by  the  introduction  of  new  customs.  The  lord  or 
master  of  the  feast  used  to  break  the  bread,  and  to 


bless  it,  saying,  ^'Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  whogiv^st 
us  the  fruits  of  the  earth !"  He  used  to  take  the  cup, 
which  contained  the  wine,  and  bless  it  also:  ''Blessed 
be  thou,  0  Lord,  who  givest  us  the  fruit  of  the  vine !" 
The  bread  was  twice  blessed  upon  this  occasion,  and 
given  once  to  every  individual  at  the  feast  Bat  the 
cup  was  handed  round  three  times  to  the  guest«. 
Duiing  the  intervals  between  the  blessing  and  taking 
of  the  oread  and  of  the  wine,  the  company  aeknaw- 
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ledged  the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage ;  they  lamented  their  present  state ; 
they  confessed  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  God  in  their 
punishment ;  and  they  expressed  their  hope  of  his 
mercy,  from  his  former  kind  dealings  and  gracious 
promises. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the  Jews  were  fixed  at 
Jerusalem,  thev  revived  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  and  as  tfie  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  con- 
nected with  it,  they  added  the  customs  of  the  latter, 
and  blended  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  use  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  their  several  aocompani- 
ments  of  consecration,  into  one  ceremony.  The  bread, 
therefore,  and  the  wine  had  been  long  in  use  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  passover  supper,  (and  indeed  of 
all  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  Jews)  when  Jesus  Christ 
took  upon  himself,  as  the  master  of  his  own  family 
of  disciples,  to  celebrate  it.  When  he  celebrated  it, 
he  did  as  the  master  of  everv  Jewish  family  did  at 
that  time.  He  took  bread,  ana  blessed,  and  broke,  and 
gave  it  to  his  disciples.  He  took  the  cup  of  wine, 
and  gave  it  to  them  also.  But  he  conducted  himself 
diiferentiy from  others  in  one  respect;  for  he  com- 
pared the  bread  of  the  passover  to  nis  own  body,  and 
the  wine  to  his  own  blood,  and  led  the  attention  of 
his  disciples  from  the  old  object  of  the'  passover,  or 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  to  a  new  one,  or 
deliverance  from  sin. 

Since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  find  that  the 
Jews,  who  have  been  dispersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  have  made  alterations  in  this  supper,  but 
all  of  them  have  concurred  in  retaining  the  oread  and 
wine  as  component  parts  of  it.  This  will  be  seen  by 
deecribing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  celebrated  at  the 
present  dav. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first- 
bom  son  of  every  family  fasts,  because  the  first- 
bom  in  Egypt  were  smitten  on  that  night.    A  table 
is  then  set  out,  and  covered  with  a  cloth.    On  the 
middle  of  it  is  placed  a  large  dish,  which  is  covered 
with  a  napkin.    A  large  passover-cake  of  unleavened 
bread,    distinguished  by  marks,    and  denominated 
"  Israelite,^'  is  then  laid  upon  this  napkin.    Another, 
with  different  marks,  but  denominated  "  Levite,**  is 
laid  upon  the  first ;  and  a  third,  differently  marked, 
and  denominated  ^  priest,'*  \a  laid  upon  the  second. 
Upon  this  again  a  large  dish  is  placed;  and  in  this 
dish  is  a  shank-bone  of  a  shoulaer  of  lamb,  with  a 
small  matter  of  meat  on  it,  which  is  burned  quite 
brown  on  the  fire.    This  is  instead  of  the  lamb  roasted 
with  tire.    Near  this  is  an  egg,  roasted  hard  in  hot 
ashes  that  it  may  not  be  broken,  to  express  the  tota- 
lity of  the  lamb.    There  is  also  placed  on  the  table  a 
small  quantity  of  raw  chervil,  instead  of  the  bitter 
herbs  ordered;  also  a  cup  with  salt  water,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  sea  crossea  over  after  that  repast ;  also 
a  stick  of  horse-radish  with  its  green  top  to  it,  to  re- 
present the  bitter  labour  that  made  the  eyes  of  their 
ancestors  water  in  slavery;  and  a  couple  of  it)und 
balls,  made  of  bitter  almonds  pounded  with  apples, 
to  represent  their  labour  in  lime  and  bricks.    The 
seat  or  couch  of  the  master  is  prepared  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  raised  with  pillows,  to  represent  the 
masterly  authority,  of  which  the  Jews  were  deprived 
in  bondage.    The  meanest  of  the  servants  are  seated 
at  the  table,  for  two  nights,  with  their  masters,  mis- 
tresses, and  superiors,  to  denote  that  they  were  all 
equally  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that  all  ought  to  ^ve 
the  same  ceremonial  thanks  for  their  redemption. 
Cups  also  are  prepared  for  the  wine,  of  which  each 
person  must  drink  four  in  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony.   One  cup  extraordinary  is  set  on  the  table  for 
*  Elias,  which  is  drunk  by  the  youngest  in  his  stead. 
All  things  having  ^been  thus  prepared,  the  guests 


wash  their  hands,  and  seat  themselves  at  table. 
The  master  of  the  family^  soon  after  this,  takes  his 
cup  of  wine  in  his  right  hand ;  and,  the  rest  at  the 
taole  doing  the  same,  he  says,  together  with  all  the 
others :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lora,  our  Gk)d,  king  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine !" 
This  is  followed  by  a  thanksgiving  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passover.  Then  the  cup  of  wine  is  drunk 
by  all.  Afterwards  the  master  of  the  family  says, 
''Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  Qod,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thv  command- 
ments, and  commanded  us  to  cleanse  our  hands !" 

Then  the  master  of  the  family  desires  the.  guests 
to  partake  of  the  chervil  dipped  in  salt  water,  which 
he  gives  them  with  an  appropriate  blessine.     He 
makes  them  touch  also  the  dish  containing  the  egg 
and  shank-bone  of  the  lamb,  and  to  repeat  with  him 
a  formula  of  words  suited  to  the  subject    He  then 
takes  the  second  cup  of  wine,  and  uses  words,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  the  rest,  expressive  of  the  gi*eat  diffe- 
rence between  this  and  any  other  night.    After  this, 
copious  remarks  follow  on  the  institution  of  the  pass- 
over.    Then  follow  queries  and  answers  of  the  Kab- 
bies  on  this  subject.    Then  historical  accounts  of  the 
Jews.    Then  the  fifteen  acts  of  the  goodness  of  God 
to  the  Jewish  nation  which  they  ms^e  out  tiius :  He 
led  the  Jews  out  of  E^ypt    He  punished  the  Egyp« 
tians.    He  executed  judgment  on  their  gods.    He 
slew  their  first-bom.    He  gave  the  Jews  wealth.    He 
divided  the  sea  for  them.     He  made  them  pass 
through  it  as  on  dry  land.    He  drowned  the  Egyptians 
in  the  same.    He  gave  food  to  the  Jews  ror  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness.    He  fed  them  with  manna. 
He  gave  them  the  Slabbath.    He  brought  them  to 
Mount  Sinai.    He  gave  them  the  Law.    He  brought 
them  to  the  Land  of  Promise.    He  built  the  temfMe. 
When  these  acts  of  the  goodness  of  God,  with  ad- 
ditional remarks  on  the  passover  out  of  Babbi  Gama- 
liel,  have  been  recited,  all  the  guests  touch  the  dbh 
which  contains  the  three  cakes  of  bread  before  men- 
tioned, and  say,  "This  sort  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  we  eat,  is  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  the  dough  of  our  ancestors  to  rise,  until  the 
blessed  Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  did  reveal  himself  to 
redeem  them ;  as  it  is  written, '  and  they  baked  un- 
leavened cakes  of  the  doughy  which  they  brought 
forth  out  of  Egypt ;  for  it  was  not  leavened,  because 
they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry, 
neither  had  they  prepared  for  themselves  any  vic- 
tuals.'"   After  this  they  touch  the  horse-radish,  and 
join  in  a  narration  oq  the  subjeot.  of  their  bondage 
Then  they  take  their  third  cup  of  wine  ftad  pronounce 
a  formula  of  adoration  and  praise,  accompanied  with 
blessings  and  thanksgivings,  in  Allusion  to  the  histo- 
rical part  of  the  passover.    After  this  the  master  of 
the  family  washes  his  hands  and  says,  ^  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  com- 
manded us  to  cleanse  our  hands !"    Ho  then  breaks 
tho  uppermost  cake  of  bread  in  the  dish,  and  says, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  brought  forth  bi*ead  from  the  earth !'' 
Then  he  takes  hi^f  of  another  cake  of  bread  and 
breaks  it,  and  says,  '^  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us 
with  thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  eat  the 
unleavened  bread !"    Then  he  gives  every  one  at  the 
table  of  each  of  the  two  cakes  of  bread  thai  are  broken, 
and  every  one  repeats  audibly  the  two  last  blessings. 
He  then  takes  the  green  top  frowi  the  horse-radish, 
and  puts  on  the  balls  before  mentioned,  and  pro- 
nounces a  blessing.     He  then  puts  these  into  the 
hands  of  the  guests,  and  they  pronounce  the  same. 
After  this  he  cuts  the  bottom  oeike,  and  puts  a  piece 
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tffibtipeh A  piMfr  df  hone-radt^h,  and  prdi^ouiioest/i 
fonmuii  o£^r«rdB  in  fdlu8l<^  to  an  hiBtorical  fact. 

iThflse  Mrmnomefip  having' bei^  thus  oompleit0d,.|be 
goestasup. 

'  AfWr  ffittpeiva  \ob^ ^^vaoek ttid.  Then  the  fourth 
cap  i»fiUnr.  A  long  prt^r  f(Hlow3  on  the  9^bje<$t  of 
^nation.  Thttf^is  again  followed  by  a  hymoi^ome- 
ssting  and  spe^jing  Uie  twelve  wondei's,  ^nioh  God 
did  at  midnight.  Another'  hymn  sacoee^s,  specifying 
the  fifteen  great  works^  which  God  ^id  at  different 
times,' boUi' on  ^e  night  and  pn  the  day  of  the  paas- 
over.  Then  ^follows  a  jM^yer  in  praise  of  God,. in 
whidi  a  desire  is  exi»>6ssed  that  they,  maybe  a^in 
brought  to  Jerosalem.  Then  follows  a  blessing  on 
the  fonvth-onp,  whieh  is  taken  \  after  wHieh  anotiier 
hymn  is  snng;  in  which  the  a^istaqce  of  the  Almi^ty 
is  invoked  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  This 
hymn  18  IbUowed  by  thirteen  canticles,  enuu\eratin^ 
thirteen  remaikable  things  -belonffiqg  to  tlie  Jews, 
soon  alter  which  the  oerenumy  enos.' 

This  is'the  manner,  or  nearly  the  manner,  in  which 
the  .passover  is  now  celebrated  by  .the  'Jews.  The 
bread  is  still  continued  to  bo^blessed,  and  broken, 
and  ■  divided,  and  the  oop  to  be  l^ess^a,  and  handed 
round  among  the  guests';  and  this  is  done  whether 
they  liYoin  Asia,  or  in  ikurope,  or  in  any  other  ^part 
of  tne  known  world. 

Theaecx^nd  Supper-reoMdfd  in  the  ;6oriptn|f8,  in 
which  «br8ad  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Ace 
mentioned,  is  that  whic^i  was' enjpined  '^y  ^esu^, 
when  he  addressed  the  multitude  /tt  C!apemaum. 
Of  this  snpper-the  'following  acoount  jPiay  be  given : 
'^  Labour  not/'  says  he  to  the  multitude,  ^for  the 
meat  whidh  perisheth,  bnt  for  that  nieat  Whi^h.endu- 
reth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the ^on, of  ^Man  shall 
give  unto  you"  (John  vi.  Si7). 

A  little. further  on  in  the  saqie  chapter,  wl^en  the 
Jews  required  a  sign  from  heaven'  (such  as  when  Moses 
gave  their  ancestors  manna  in  the  wilderness)  in 
order  that  they  might  believe  on  him,  he  addcessed 
them  thus :  ^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  uptoyou,  Mosesjgave 
you  not  that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth 
yon  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  F6r  the  bread  of 
God  isihe  that  oometh  down  fromheaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they  unio  him, 
Lord,  evennore  give  us  this  bread.  And  .Jesus  said 
unto  them,  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  He  that  cometh 
unto  me  ahalLnever  hunger,  and  he  tliat  belvsveth  in 
me  shall  npwr  thirst" 

•  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  tjiese  and  other 
words,  tnat  were  spoken  upon  this  occasion,  the  Jews' 
took  offence  at  Jesus  Christ,  because  l^e  said  he  was 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven:  for  they 
knew  he  was  the  son  of  .Joseph;  and  they  knewj 
both  his  ^Either  and  mother.  Jesus  therefore  dii*ected| 
to  them  the  foUowine  observations : — 

'^rl  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathecs  did  eat! 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead.  This  is  the 
br^ui  which  oometh  down  from  h^ven,  that  a  man 
mav  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread,' 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  them- 
selves, saying.  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  Hesh  to 
eat?  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I 
s^  unto  you,  except  ve  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whosoever  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
tilie  last  day;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him. 
As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the 
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F^tbei:;  jao'be.thftt  eateth  mcr^ven  he#h^U.l^e  ^^ 
inc.  this  is  tl^t.br?^  that  c^medownfrpmbeAven. 
Not  as  your  fath^irs  did  eat  m^na,  and  are  dead ;  he 
that  eatoth  of  this  .b|iead  shall  live  for  ever-" 

As  the  Jews  were  still  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  hjs  Mrords,  which  they  disopvered  by  mjar- 
muring,  and  pronouncing  them  to  be  hardjBayings, 
Jesus  Christ, doses  his  acidress  to  them  in  the.  follow- 
ing words :-—"  Xt  is  the  Spirit  that  quicbaneth;  the 
flesh  prpflteth.  notliiug: .  the  wprds  that  I  speak  i^ito 
you,  Wi.<6y  are  fi^pi^it,  ^nd  they,  are  lifo" 

JLt  app^rs  from,  l^ce,  according  ,to  .the  fViaiw  sf 
Friends,  that  3^esus  Christ,  in  mentioning  the  loaves, 
took  pcc(^ipn  to.spj4t^ize,  ^  he  did  on  |dl  oth^  ^t 
oc(^ipns,  and,tp  direct  the.|ikt<^tipp.of  ;his  fbUo^wers 
from  natural  to  spiritwd  food,  or  firppi  t)^e  fopd  jihat 
p^ris]ieih,  to  th^t  wbiw  giveth  ^em^tlife. 

Jesus  Chr^t  c^lls  hifnself  pn  this  .oo<99i9athd 
living  .brei|d.  He  ^ys  tbat.this  bige^  is  li^^ih, 
and  tna^t  tins  flesh  is. meat  indeed.  The-#rat  ^aehi- 
sibn  wiiich  Frlentcls  deduce  op  thisi#ol2Jeeti^.thi|tthis 
flesh  BsiA  blood,  or  this  bce^,  or  ^^jmef^t,.whMh:he 
4^commen43  to  hjs  followers,  ajod  .^\^^  ,]ia  ^iao  de- 
^l^ares  to  be  himsej[f,.is  not  of  a  m^^terial  iv^tmse.  It 
i/3  not,.^.he  himself  ^ays,  liice  the  or4iAa^  m^etatthat 
p^rid)ietb,  not  like  the. oi^w^ni> manna,  jvhieh  the 
Jews  ate  in  the  wilderness  for  their  ]bo<iily;r9^a^- 
n^t-  Jt  Giannpt,  therefore,  ^  GOx%]]f^^  l^re^d;  nor 
^uch  br^ad  a^s  the, Jews  aj;e  ^t their  p^issoiver,  nor  any 
bre^  or.ip^ti[^rdi|sr^,to.be.Q9ttep  on  i^y  pu^ic  oc- 

^Neither  o^  ,t)Hs  flesh  pr.thjis  bm^^  .be,  as  %Wis 
have  iinii^in^,.the  .m^iten^  fl(»b,  pr  .bp^.of .  J^Wis. 
For,  first,  this  latter  body  was  born  of  .|^iia  Viigin 
M^\  ^her^i  .the  .o^lt^r  .is  desovibcyl  its  .having 
cpipe  doi/rn  from  hpaven.  ^^ocpndly,  .be^us^,  when 
the  Jews  said}  '^  How  can  this  ifi^n  give  us-^  Jeshr 
Jesus  nsplied,  ''It  is.^  spirit  tbM^  qiikl^^^)  ^^ 
flesh  profiteth  notlung:^'  that  }a^  mat^iidjfledh  tod 
;  l^lood',  such  as  piine  is,  (:ani»ot  profit  anything  in  tbe 
w$ty  of  quiclfen^ng,  or  <^in^ot  so  profit  ^  to  give  life 
.eternal: , this  is. only  Uie  work  of  ,t^  spirit  And 
be  a4di?,  '*  The  words  I  have  sppksp  ip  y<^^  they  are 
spirit,  and  th^.are  life." 

Thi^  brei^  then,  or  this  body,  is  pf  «k  jsifimjso;^  na- 
ture. It  is  of  a  spiritual  ijiatu^,  becftuae  it  not  only 
^veth  life,  but  preserveth  from.fjie^t]^.  ^Vanna,.oa 
the  ot^er  hand,  supported  the  Israelite  ooW  (or  a 
t^me,  and  they  died.  Common  bread  and  fl<^  nour- 
ish the  l^dy'for  p.  time,  and  it  dies  and  perL^ea;!bat 
it  is  said  of  those,  who  feed  uppn  this  |ood,  thfttthe^ 
shall  never  die. 

This  bread,  or  hndy  mnafc  hA  apiritnAl.^igfijp^lifilMlift 

:the^  bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  ptieapf)^  organi- 
zation, cannot  be  kept  for  ever  alive.  But  their  souls 
may.  The  soul^  of  men  can  receive  no  nonrishment 
from  ordinary  meskt  and  drink,  that  they  -^honld  be 
kept  alive,  but  from  that  which  is  spi^ti}^  only« 
It  must  be  spiritual  pgain,  because  J[esvB  Q^ist  do* 
scribes  it  as'navin^  come  down  from  hefty^i. 

The  l^t  conclusion  which  Friends  dnww  from  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  on  this  ooca^n  is,  thftt  a  spi- 
ritual  participation  of  the  body  and  bloo^  pf  Christ 
is  such  ^n  essential  of  Chrlstianily,  that  uo  person, 
who  does  not  partake  of  them,  can  be.oonsidered  to 
be  a  Christian ;  ^  for,  except  a  man  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  .and  c{rink  hb  blood,  .h^  has  no  life 
in  him." 

Friends,  therefore,  believe  that  this  fiddress  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  followers,  near  Gap^inanm,  re- 
lates wholly  to  the  necessity  of  the  souls  of  men  being 
fed  and  nourished  by  .that  food,  wjbich  they  jure  alone 
capable  of  receiving;  naniely,  that  which  is  of  a  spiri- 
tual nature^  and  which  comes  from  above.    This  food 
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ia  t)^Q.S{VLrU  of  <go(^»oy  jathe  lawgiuigt.  oltbe^Sod^^ 
it U.Clffii^t,  JtfM.tl^»t.oalestW!pr«wipiU.wWci»;gi?»^j 
liglj^^a^dlife  to  a%Jomij  aaxeceiyojt,  ^4'^)'f^«.^?'• 
it.    It^i&  th4  spiritual ;prUieiple  '«(l)i^t  w^  ii^,the. 

fle^Ji,  A^d*  tiiii3f8^  w]^.  r^ceire .  It,.  Ace.  apLcHiudly 
DOJULrlihed  by  it,  aci^  QW  ^0  said  to  ^iip^witln  O^tfJ^^M 
for.U^iAinig^lf  s^'9v  "fiobold  IfstMvda^  Ui^^oor  a^ 
kiv^ck.  If  auy  ma  hj^  npiy  voIcq  au4  op#ix,tfa(&-d9iQr^ 
I  will  com?  in  to'  h^ufif  a^id  :^l  ^up.witU  luin^^  auOl'  be^ 
with  me"  (Rev.  i^,  20)^,  ,  ' ,  ^        .    .         ..... 

This  supper,  wjbich  ^e^m  Chri»t  e^'oioB,  is  that 
heavenly  manna,  ou  wHch'  the  patriarchs  feasted 
before  his  appearance,  ipi.  tlie<  flesli,  ajid.  by  wbich 
their,  inwar^  maa  became  nQurialied/  so  that  some 
of  them  are  said  toh^re  walked  with  God;  for.tbese^ 
according>  to  the.,  apostle  Paul,  "did^all-eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat^aad'did>  all  drink,  the  samo  spirituj^^ 
drink;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritoalirock  tbait  fol-' 
lowed  them,  and  thaiirock  was  Christ"  (lOor/x.  3y4)i 

This  supper.,  is  alio  'Hhat  daily  bread ,^  since  his 
appsarauce  in  the  flesh ;  or,  as  the  old  Latin  transla- 
tion has  it,  it  is  the  super-siibBtantial  bread^  whicht 
Christians  are  desired  to  pray  for.  in  the .  Lord's 
Pvayer^  that  bread  .whdcb,  aocordingto  good  commen- 
tators, is  above  all  siibsiance  and  above  all  created 
things;  fo^  this  bread  fills  and  satisfies.  By  extin- 
guishing aJl  carnal  desires,  it-  leaves  neither  ./hunger . 
nor  thirst  after  worldly  thinnu  It  redeem^  from  the 
pollutions  of  sin.  It  bo  qmekeus,.as  to  raise  from 
death  to  life;. and  it- gives,  therefore,  to  man,  ane.w 
and  Divine  nature^  satiiat  lie  can  dwell  in  Chnst,  and 
Christ  in  him. 

This  supper^  wliich  convats  of  this  manna.. or  bread, 
or  of  his  nesh  and  bleod,  may  be,ex\jopred-  dv  Chris- 
tians  in  varieua.irayaL  It  .may  be  enjoyed  if  them 
in  pious  meditatiozia  on  the  Divine  Being,  in  which 
the .  soul  of.  man  has  communion  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  so  that  every  meditation,  may  a.fford  it  a  sain- 
tary  suppetv  ok.  a.  cjale^tiiU  feaat.  It  may  be  enjoyed 
by  them  When  they  wait  upon. God. in. silence,  or  re- 
tire, into  the  light  of.  the  Lord,  and.  receive,  those 
Diyine  impressions  which  quicken  andispiritnalize 
the  iotemai  man.  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  all 
their.,  several,  acts  of  obedi^nee  and  regard  to  the 
wx>jrda  aoddoctrinesi  of  our  Saviour.  Thoa  may  men 
every,  day^  nay  evexy  hour,  keep  a  communion  at  the 
Lord's  taUej  or  communicate,  or.  sup  with  Christ.— 
Clarkson!s  Fortraiture. 
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AN  INTBRE8TIN0  ANECDOTE. 
For  I^.B  Britisu  Fbiisno, 

Thb  following  account  will  probably  interest  some 
readers  of  The  JE^itUh  Frienct^  not.  only  from  its  in- 
trinsic valne,  but  from  ita  being  a  testimony  to.  a 
principle  prominent  in  the  belief  of  i^w?Mfo; — 

At  the,  meeting  of  the  Bath  Auxiliary  Religious 
Trapt  Society,  Archdeskcon  ^hiipot»  in  the  course  of 
his  speech)  said,  ''Some  years  a^o  h'e  waa  standing 
under  a  gateway  in  London,  out  of  the  rain,  where 
stood  al»>  an  elderly  man  with  a  remarkable  coun- 
tenance. He  took  2vn  opportunitv  of  speaking  a  word 
to  him  npon  serious  thin^i  ana  the  man  told  him 
that  his  name  was  Alex.  Q^rey,  and  that  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  pf  Fauntleroy  the  banker,  who  wiw 
executed  for  iorffei;y;  that  the  ni^ht  before  Fauntle- 
roy'a  execution  ne  ^ent  to  see  him ;  but  he  did  not 
remember  litany  impiression  waa  left  upon  hi4  mind 
beyond  the  natural,  impression  of  parting  .from  an  old 
friend  under  such  awful,  circumstances.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  prbon,  he  heard  a  voice  say,* Pray,  where 
would  your  soul  be  if  yon  weir^  to  be  execute  V    He 


immediately  taraaa  to  a  pawo: 
*  Pid  you  apeak,  to  m^?,  tiiejreply.^aa^-NbJ  Again 
he  heard  the  :yQicf^  speaking  the.-a^^.j89lenln  ^OTds, 
and  tn^^ng  .t^  th^ 
said  sometmn^  to 

noV  So ii^piressed ,  ..,  _  .  .,  ^  ,.  ,  ,  _ 
asked  a  frieud,  to  whom  he,  Wd  .tl^ecirpum  stances,  to « 
lend,  ^\^  ^  r^l^ious  book  t^h.  friend  lent  him  one  of 
tlifl /Burliest  ti'acts.of  the  Society,  I{o,  S^and  that  tract, 
by , the.  help  of  th,Q  Spirit; of  God,  convinced  him  that 
he  was i a, poor  lost  sinner,  and, led  hloi.  to  the  Bible. 
He  was  seventy  years  old  wJien  tjie  remarkably,  oc- 
currence tppTt  place,  and  it  was  fifteen  years  after  that 
he  related  the  circumsiauce  to  hioi  (t|ie .  archdea- 
con).^ •  ■ 

The. important  doctrine  of  iijimediaSa  revdmiioT^ 
either,  in  the  way  of.reprooL  or.  of  comfoiiJy  or  of  ?  in- 
struction and.  directfou,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Friends,  but  is  held  by  pious  churchmen,  indeed  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pipus  of  all  denominations, 
though  thej  may  not.always  x^onvey  their  feelings  in 
the  same  lau^uage.  In  a  letter  on  Cotnmunion  iuUh 
(?i>(i,.Tohn' Newton  says,  **That  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped^  is  generally  acknowledged:  but  that  they 
who  worship  liiin  in  spirit  and  i^  irnth,  have  real 
feJUowsldp  and  con^o^u^lon  wilh  lum,  is  known  only 
to  themselves.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and 
afflicted,  frequently  scorned  and  reproacned,  ao- 
cotmted  hypocrites  or  visionaries,,  knaves  or  fbpls; 
buttnia  one  thin^  makes  amends  for  all,  'they  have 
fejilpwship  wjit^  the  Father,  and  wi^U  hU  Son  Jesus 
Christ,'  They  who,  by  faith  whichf  is  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God,  ^e  thus  united  to  him  in  Christ,  are 
broufmt  thereby  into  a  state  of  habitual  communion 
with  nlm,"  &c 

The  cloaing  address, of. the  inoderator  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Spotlaud,  lately  inserted  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  contaiios  sentiments  strikingly  in  accord- 
ance with  tne  vie.F^s  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  espe- 
ciallv  as  connected  with  the  ministry.  He  said, 
^*  What  was  tl^e  power  that  converted  men  in  pente- 
costp^l  time^  1  'W^a.s  it  the  eloquence  or  reasoninz  of 
the  men  who  spoke)  Was  it  the  truths  which  they 
declared?  It  was  neither  t}ie  one  nor  the  other. 
Eloq\ience  never  made  a  dead  soul  become  a  living 
soul.  Ti-uth,  even  God's  own  truth,  never  wrought 
that,  ^at.  change ;  for  though  that  truth  be  good 
seedy  i(  must  needs  be  anickened.'  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  tli^  power ;  all  God's  children  are  born  of  the 
Spirit.  Tl^at  miuistors  amoi^g  us  now  ha^  the  Holy 
Spirit  witj^'not  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  For 
verily,  he  i^  no  true  minister  of  ChHst  at  all  who 
has  i^pt.  the  Holy  Spirit.  ^  It  is  through  such  faith 
and, prayer  thai  men  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  they  are  endued  with  power  from  on  high,**  &c. 

This  ScriptuTfil  doctrine  is  doubtless  making  pro- 
gress in  moat  Christian  societies,  though  not  many 
years  since  Friends  were  regarded,  aa  mystical  visio- 
naries for  holding  it.  And  there  are  still  teachers  in 
high  stations  in  tiie  church  who  regard  such  "a  claim 
to  a  direct  commission  from  heaven,''  aa  the  peculiar 
views  of  a  mistaken  sect.  But  "  great  is  the  tmth, 
and  stronger  than  all  things ;"  and  let  us  rejoice  in 
its  increase.  W.  N. 


He  who  pretends  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Divine  original  of  the  Scriptures,  evidently  assumes 
to  himself  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  than  Bacon, 
a  greater  acnteness  than  Newton,  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  of  nature  than  Boyle,  and  a  greater 
insight  into  the  world  of  mind  than  Locke.  The  world 
yet  awaits  the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy. — Dr,  Ltif- 
chiLfH^  Plain  ChrisUan  Guarded, 


^ 
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EXTEAOTS  FROM  STEPHEN  GRELLETTS 

LETTERS. 
(  Continued  from  page  193). 
NUREMBXTBO,  6th  AfofUk,  2\stf  1814. 
On  the  last  of  the  year  I  visited  the  asylum  for  the 
blind  at  ZUrich ;  they  are  all  young  people,  kept  in 
good  order;  they  teach  them,  among  other  branches, 
mathematics  ;  a  girl  can  solve  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blem.   I  visited  at  St.  Grail  some  to  whom  I  could 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.    Had  they  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy  in  our  Society,  some  of  them, 
women  especially,  would  be  shining  lights,  but  they 
are  such  in  their  sphere.     One  of  them,  Ziblin,  was 
my  interpreter ;  it  was  a  precious  channel,  much  aw- 
fulness  was  upon  her,  and  in  prayer,  of  her  own  feel- 
ing she  did  not  interpret,  ana  I  believe  it  was  right. 
I  left  St.  Gall  on  the  4th  inst,  expecting  to  have 
come  direct  to  Augsburg.    I  was  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  meeting  in  the  diligence,  Cfeolf  of  Genoa,  a 
relation  of  Mallet*s,  he  had  recommended  me  to  him, 
but  he  was  not  then  at  home.     Little  did  I  know  at 
first  how  providentially  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to 
render  me  particular  services.    On  our  arrival  at 
Lindau,  the  first  large  town  in  Bavaria,  the  commis- 
sary of  police  refused  to  let  me  go  on  because  my 
passport  had  not  been  received  at  Berne  by  their 
mimster,  and  he  ordered  mo  to  return  to  Berne  to 
have  it  done ;  but  my  friend  Geoff  gave  two  of  his 
friends  security  for  me,  so  that  I  might  proceed  to 
Kempton,  where  possibly  a  superior  officer  might 
give  me  necessary  passports ;  it  was,  however,  gettmg 
out  of  my  way  ana  losing  my  place  in  the  diligence. 
My  kind  friend  would  not  leave  me  in  this  situation, 
but  came  back  with  me  to  Kempton,  where  I  was 
ordered  back  to  Berne,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles ; 
but,  by  Geoff's  influence,  some  of  his  friends  became 
security  for  my  coming  to  Miinich,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, giving  me  besides  letters  to  his  friencu  here, 
who  went  with  me  to  the  director-general  of  the 
police,  who  directly  said  he  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, and    was    sorry  I   had   been   put    to    any. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  thus  meeting  in  the  coach 
that  kind  person,  I  should  have  been  sent  back  all 
that  distance ;  he  came  out  of  his  way  to  oblige  me 
about  forty  miles,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
yet  he  seems  like  the  obliged  person. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  use  all  the  diligence  I  can  to 
get  through,  if  possible,  timely  to  cross  into  England 
for  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting.  The  last  time  of  my  tra- 
velling in  the  night  I  was  much  discouraged,  out  I 
had,  though  alone,  the  most  precious  season,  I  have 
had  for  a  long  time.  Did  I  say  I  was  alone  ?  no,  my 
gi*aciou8  Master  was  with  me,  leading  me  anew  to 
Bethel,  assuring  me  that  if  I  continued  to  offer  my 
feeble  efforts  to  serve  him  and  desire  to  be  his.  He 
will  be  with  me  to  the  end,  as  He  has  been  eminently 
thus  far  in  my  manifold  temptations,  redeeming  my 
soul  from  death,  my  life  from  destruction,  preserving 
my  feet  from  falling,  or  when  I  have  stumbled  lifting 
me  up  again. 

I  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bremen  with  a 
Popish  priest  who  h^  been  much  persecuted,  and  is 
so  now,  out  he  seems  resigned.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  publicly  mantain  the  testimonies  the  Lord  has 
eiven  them  to  bear  against  Popish  superstitions.  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him  and  others  like  him ; 
the  subjects  they  wished  to  be  informed  of,  were  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Lord  opened  my  un- 
derstanding as  fully  as  I  ever  knew  it,  showing  also 
what  true  gospel  baptizing  ministry  is — they  acknow- 
lec^ed  to  the  truth  of  all,  Langueary,  the  priest's 
wife,  rejoiced  to  have  these  things  thus  opened,  as 
they  coincided  with  what  the  Divine  light  had  in- 


structed her.  I  feel  great  solicitude  that  this  work, 
which  is  but  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  reformation, 
may  dear  up  brighter  and  brighter.  Many  minda 
through  these  priests  are  awakened ;  they  leave  the 
shadow  and  unite  with  the  substance,  and  give  up, 
amidst  many  temptations,  which  causes  their  roots  to 
spread  wider  and  deeper.  Boas,  who  resides  in  Aus- 
tria, has  some  thousands  in  his  pariah,  spiritually- 
minded  persons ;  they  are  of  the  sentiment  that  it  is 
better  for  them  not  to  withdraw  from  the  station 
where  the  Lord  calls  them  to  usefulness. 

Frankfort,  2d  Month,  18^,  1814. 

I  have  been  much  discouraged  till  lately  in  writing 
to  England,  the  difficulties  were  so  great ;  yet  I  have 
sent  seversd  letters  various  ways,  bat  I  don't  know 
if  they  have  reached.  I  have  not  had  a  line  from 
England  since  the  Eighth  month;  none  from  America 
since  that  time ;  thus  I  am  out  off  from  the  comfort 
I  enjoyed  among  you,  in  the  bosom  of  my  friends,  en- 
circlea  by  the  gathered  church ;  here  a  poor  lonely 
pilgrim,  and  not  a  companion ;  but  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  equal,  ir<3  alone  did  help,  does  help,  and  will 
in  his  abundant  mercy  do  so.  The  fields,  in  many 
parts  1  have  visited,  are  white  unto  harvest,  so  that 
1  have  sometimes  wished  I  might  have  the  life  of 
Methuselah,  or  that  the  sun  might  never  go  down, 
that  I  might  do  my  share  of  that  great  work  that  is 
to  be  done  in  the  nations. 

There  is  a  most  precious  seed  in  various  parts ;  and 
in  places  where  I  have  not  actually  visited  I  have 
seen  it  sparkling  about.  Oh !  if  our  Society  stand 
faithful,  what  a  blessing  would  they  become ;  many 
are  ready  to  gather  under  the  standtund  of  Truth  from 
all  the  varied  ranks  and  denominations. 

I  have  been  with  rich  and  poor,  princesses,  oouats, 
&c.,  &c.,  Protestant  ministers  and   Popish  priests, 
sdl  speaking  but  one  language,  not  npnolding  any 
ways  or  forms,  but  Christ  and  his  spirit.    I  have  | 
visited  various  of  those  Bomish  priests  in  Bavaria,  of 
whom  we  have  heard,  whom  1  found  spiritually  | 
minded,  and  am  nearly  united  to  many  of  them.  | 
Some  are  married ;  and  have  so  answered  the  clergy 
that  have  come  to  visit  them  on  that  occasion  from  i 
the  Scriptures  and  practices  of  the  primitive  church,  ! 
that  they^have  let  the  subject  drop ;  and  they  oontiDne 
Popish  priests,  much  beloved  by  the  people,  among 
whom  they  have  great  influence ;  many  of  the  people 
desire  the  Scriptures,  which  they  have  it  not  yet  in 
their  power  to  hand  them.     Some  of  those  priests  told 
me  they  believed  it  their  duty  to  remain  in  their 
places,  for  thereby  they  ai*e  enabled  to  maintain  their  i 
testimonies,  and  to  eniible  others  to  come  to  the  same  i 
spiritual  way,  also  for  the  sake  of  the  people  about 
them. 

My  sufferings  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy  { 
were  beyond  description  ;  and  as  I  left  those  nations 
the  armies  entered  them.    My  conflicts  were  for  a 
while  such  as  that  my  outward  man  was  laid  down  ! 
for  a  few  days.    The  Lord  gave  me,  at  different  ! 
times  whilst  in  France,,  to  proclaim  the  day  of  venge- 
ance and  retribution,  but  little  did  I  think  it  was  so  ; 
nigh,  though  I  felt  at  times  pressed  in  my  spirit  to  . 
depart  out  of  it.  I  most  tenderly  feel,  however,  for  that  • 
people,  where  there  is  a  precious  seed.    I  had  maay 
large  meetings  in  the  south  of  France,  and  I  escaped  ; 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  prison-house,  or  being  led  ' 
about  by  the  gens  d'armes,  but  they,  having  come  to  I 
take  me,  came  to  a  meeting,  at  which  they  stayed  aa  if  . 
chained  down,  and  they  a^rwards  told  me  Uiey  had  | 
never  known  such  a  thing,  nor  heard  such  doctrine,  \ 
and  carried  themselves  very  civilly. 

Though  I  am  clad  with  the  firi'eatest  ix)verty,  and 
move  from  place  to  place  under  the  feeling  of  nothing- 
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ness,  yet  I  have  in  many  ways  to  commemorate  the 
help  and  fftvour  vouchsafed  to  me.  Gk>ing  about 
amongst  a  people  of  a  strange  language,  and  alone,  I 
have  not  yet  been  at  a  loss ;  whenever  the  Lord  has 
had  a  work  for  me,  I  have  found  interpreters  resdj 
at  hand,  and  mostly  such  as  did  it  with  feeling.  It 
would  be  a  great  encoui'agement  to  divers  pious 
women  to  be  visited  by  some  of  their  own  sex ;  and  I 
do  hope  that  the  feet  of  the  Lord's  messengers  will  be 
turned  to  these  parts  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  a  kind 
of  service  entirely  different  from  what  we  are  moving 
about  in  England.  Before  the  gospel  plough  can  do 
its  office,  the  rubbish,  thorns,  briars,  and  ola  stumps 
must  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  Thus  in  places 
where  the  way  has  been  closed  for  meetings,  yet  in 

friyate  conversation  I  have  found  the  evidence  that 
was  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  that  the  Lord  was 
giving  entrance  and  preparing  the  way. 

I  expect  to  reach  Pyrmont  towards  the  last  of  this 
month,  and  my  present  prospects  are  to  be  back  in 
England  timely  to  reach  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting — ^my 
mind  feeling  drawn  once  more  to  enter  into  reeling 
with  that  part  of  our  Society  before  I  resume  in  New 
York  Mordecai's  station,  sitting  at  the  king's  gate. 
Yet  I  am  very  far  from  conveying  an  idea  that  I  am 
in  the  king's  house,  nay,  my  steppiugs  are  in  low 
places;  but  I  feel  forewarned,  after  my  return,  to.look 
for  a  succession  of  baptisms  and  bitter  cups,  of  which 
my  remains  of  unsanctified  nature  stand  in  need,  to 
bring  about  the  sanctification  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit: 
for  the  kingdom  unspotted  cannot  be  entered  into 
but  through  great  tribulation. 

CHURCH-RATE  CONTEST.— TOTTBNHAi^ 

MIDDLESEX. 

No  combined  and  systematic  effort  to  abolish  this 
oppressive  impost  has  ever  been  made  in  this  parish 
untiithe  present  week.  The  various  bodies  of  Dissenters 
have  considered  themselves  impotent  to  resist,  what 
they  have  hitherto  deemed  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  church. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  after  having  vainly  remon- 
strated with  the  vestry,  in  association  with  many  of 
their  Dissenting  brethren,  and  others  who  deprecated 
all  compulsory  payments  for  religious  purposes,  re- 
solved, by  a  steadfast  and  temperate  opposition  to  the 
rate,  to  test  the^sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
question. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  the  rate-pavers 
were  visited  at  their  own  houses  by  deputations  irom 
the  committee  formed  to  conduct  the  operations,  and 
pamphlets  and  handbills  affording  information  on  the 
subject  effectively  circulated.  The  result  of  the  poll, 
which  terminated  on  sixth-day  evening,  the  4th  of  9th 
Month,  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed 
will  finally  set  the  question  at  rest  in  this  parish. 
The  contest  was  conducted  in  a  friendly  yet  decided 
manner,  and  as  it  was  felt  that  the  triumph  was  that 
of  a  principle,  not  of  a  party,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
result  will  be  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  good 
neighbourhood  amongst  all  classes. 

For  the  rate,  242 ;  against  it^  459 ;  majority  against 
the  rate,  217. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  8CATTSR000D  AND 

HIS  TIMES. 

(Continued  from  pag4  181.) 

Aa  the  New  Light  difficulties  died  away  in  New 
England,  the  dissension  springing  out  of  the  Unitarian 
doctrines  promulgated  bv  Elias  Hicks,  broke  forth 
throughout  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  Early 
in  jthe  controversy,  Moses  Brown  wrote  to  Elias  Hiclu 


as  to  an  old  friend,  who  he  believed  had  fallen  from 
^  soundness  of  principles  and  practice,''  in  hope  that  he 
miffht  ''be  restored.      Elias  had  expressed  nis  unity 
witn  the  Christian  Magnet,  a  series  of  essays  writ- 
ten by  a  young  man  named  Slack,  and  devoted  to  De- 
ism, Unitarianism,  and  to*  the  support   of  various 
changes  in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  some  of 
which  might  possibly  have  been  entitled  .to  the  name 
of  reform.    Moses  Brown  in  his  letters,  after  referring 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Elias,  and  to  some  incorrect 
statements  made  by  him,  urges  him  to  feel  after  the 
inward  operation  of  Truth,  and  submit  thereto ;  for 
he  tells  him,  that  the  humble  penitents,  through  self- 
abasement,  are  through  mercy  restored  to  favour. 
This  letter  was  not  acceptable  to  Elias,  who  in  his  re- 
ply justifies  Slack's  writings,  saying  that  in  them  he 
found  as  "full  and  decided  testimony  to  our  foundation 
principle,  the  Light  within,  supported  by  as  full  and 
conclusive  arguments  as   he  had  met  with  in  any 
Friend's  writings."  Although  Moses  Brown  was  thus 
clear  in  his  testimony  against  this  attempted  Unitarian 
innovation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  Society 
he  belonged  to,  yet  some  of  the  advocates  of  Elias 
Hicks  did  nevertheless  assert  that  he  was  in  unity 
with  them.    This  assertion  reached  him  after  he  had 
filled  up  the  96th  year  of  his  affe,  and  stirred  him  up, 
even  at  that  late  period  of  his  life,  to  take  his  pen  in 
hand  to  rescue  his  memory  from  such  a  stain.    On  the 
22d  day  of  the   12th  Month,  1834,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  a  Friend  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  alluding 
to  the  report  above,  he  says:  "I  should  be  sorry  to 
leave  behmd  me  any  reason  for  the  followers  of  Elias 
Hicks  to  consider  me  as  one  of  his  followers ;  I  there- 
fore inform  thee  that  thou  hast  full  riffht  and  liberty 
from  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no  unity  wiUi  Elias  Hicks  s 
principles  in  sundry  respects,  as  I  do  not  believe  him 
to  have  been  sound  in  our  early  Friends'  principles. 
I  have  sufficient  evidence  of  it  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him,  wherein  I 
expostulated  with  him,  and  desired  he  would  return 
to  the  unity  of  his  Friends.    He  answered,  he  had  it, 
when  I  knew  he  had  not.    I  mentioned  his  enoourafie- 
ment  of  a  deistical  pamphlet,  written  by  a  deluoed 
young  man,  who  told  me  himself,  when  I  laboured 
with  nim,  that  his  work  might  be  considered  deistical. 
I  mean  the  CelesticU  Maanet,  that  I  had  been  informed 
Elias  had  spread.    Li  his  answer  to  me,  he  said,  'It 
contained  as  ffood  arguments  for  our  principle,  as  he 
had  ever  read  in  friends'   writings,    or  words  to 
this  meaning;.    We  here,  and  I,  particularly,  exam- 
ined it,  and  found  it  as  full  as  any  deist  could 
write,  l^inff  waste  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  our 
blessed  Lord.    I  never  believed,  as  Elias  has  publicly 
declared  in  his  first  volume  of  sermons,  that  Christ 
kissed  Judas,  raising  doctrines  from  such  a  fidse  quota- 
tion.   His  speaking  of  Christ  as  a  common  man,  signi- 
fying we  could  all  be  as  good  as  he  if  we  were  faithful, 
laying  aside  all  Divine  purposes  in  his  mission,  and 
many  things  else  that  I  have  considered  unsound.  Even 
before  the  elders  in  Philadelphia  attempted  to  have  an 
interview  with  him,  I  thought  it  was  quite  time  some 
such  measure  was  adopted  to  stop  his  further  progress 
in  error.    The  best  apology  for  nim  was  made  by  one 
of  his  Friends  in  Baltimore,  whose  name  was  Tyson, 
who  laid  aU  his  contradictory  sayings  and  doings  to  his 
having  lost  his  memory.    I  told  Tyson  it  was  the 
most  charitable  excuse  for  him  I  had  heard.    The 
writer  of  that  pamphlet  (the  Celestial  Magnei)  has 
lately  become  deranged,  and  is  now  in  the  Insane 
Hospital  in  or  near  Boston,  to  the  great  met  of  his 
wife  and  family,  and  all  acquainted  .with  him.    So  I 
leave  the  subject  of  Elias,  and  turn  to  a  more  agreeable 


one. 


We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  speaking  of  the 
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'  sepftration  which  took  |Aao6  in  the  Soeiety  of  FH^iida, 
•  occasioneil  tr  lite  wpowtion  t>f  t*he  iiViBQf  poititm  <>f  its 
members  to- the  Utiltariita'aocmirta  y>f ^Eli•8  Hiekft,; 
and  tliereteire  shall  flay  litWe about  it  hi  this  pl&ee.  'It 
may  be  WjdU/bOicrever,  here  to  remark,  tb^t  the  L6rd 
gave  some  of  his  faitWftit  mefeibers  a  ttighf6f  it  Ifmg 
before  it  6a«e.  Many  x^ere  the  intimlttioQd  gfr^n  by 
wortliies,  ftonie  of  whom  were  gathered  to  their  eternal 
rest  before  the  storm  burst  on  the  Society  they  loved. 
Thomas  Seattergood  lifted  upa voice  ofwaming  on  this 
eubjeot,  foretelling  greiitor  trials'  than  the  Sdeiety  facKd 
ever  knowta ;  so-idso  did  Samuel  Smith.  In  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Northern  District  MeetiDg-honse,  iti 
the  9th  )C(Atfa,  1810,  Riefaard  Jordan  had  a  very  re- 
markable con&municat^on,  of  which  we  gf  ^e  tfhe  "sub- 
stance. He  was  deeply  8olidt6us  that  his  Friends 
might  be  spirituaUy-miuded,  rooted  and  grouiidetl  in 
the  faith,  and  really  ingrafted  into  the  True  Vine.  He 
sought  to  incite  his  hearers  to  be'  prepared  for  a  habi- 
tation fw*  the  Lord  ofglory  to  dwell  id.  He  told  them 
that  although  the  Ark  fdrmeHy  i*ested  wrtlitn  the  cur- 
tains, yet  in-irll  the  dispensations  of  Almighty  Provi- 
dence, the  Lord  condescended  to  be  with  his  people. 
Even  under  the  law,  though  heaven  was  his  throne, 
and  the  eaHh  his  footstool,  he  promised  to  that  man 
he  would  look  who  was  poor,  of  a  contnte 'Spirit,  and 
who  trembled  at  hU  Word.  As  he  was  speaking,  \t 
seemerl  as  l)hough  he  was  permitted  to  see  what  was 
coming  on  the  Society,  and  he  expressed  a  fervent  de- 
sire that  sorme  presentmight  remember  these  instAnees 
of  heavenly  mercy,  adding,  that  though  perhaps  not 


to  knrtw  it  and  to  lean  on  it  in  faith  was  attainable. 
He  added  with  great  solemnity,  "We  do  not  know 
what  nowy  *nd  uncommon^  tatd  ^tmexpeeted  waves  of 
affliction  Almighty  Wisdom  might  permit  to  roll  over 
his  people— aver  thoee  who  had  cadled  on  his  name,  and 
had  known  «oraetfaing  of  his  power."  He  then  said 
that,  although  the  Saviour  of  men  might  apparently 
lay  aside  his  care  for  his  followers,  and,  as  it  were,'  be 
gone  down  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  to  sleep  --yet,  iu  the 
hour  of  peril  'there  was  aceess-  to  Him,  who 'had  said 
tor  the  stormy  waves,  «Peace,*be  still.*  During  this 
oommnnication  such- wei<»ht  and  authority* attended, 
as  powerfMly  to  reach  the'heftrerB,  and^prodneein 
«ome  a  state  of  trembling. 

Others  beside*  those  who  remained  faiAhful,  -had  at 
times  a«ense  of  what  was  ooming  on  the  -Soctoty. 
•Some,  no  doubt,  throuiirh  the  universal  meI^;y  -ami 
providenoe.  of  the  Almighty,  had  intimations  given 
them  for tkeJrowi>  safety,  if  thej^wwjH  h«vepi\H5ted 
by  it.  'Yet  rhey  rejeote<i  the  path  of  sWvation,  -i^lncli 
in  mercy  -was  oi>eBed  beforer  tlrem.  Like^alaam  they 
Aaw  thergcKidUness  of  the  tents  of  Jacob,  th^luippi. 
oess  of  {fytng- in  the  fear  <$f  the 'Lord,  the  death  of 
the  right60«s,.y«t 'were  found  at  lAst  in  league  against 
the  Lord's  people. 

Aa-  th^  late  eoeentric' Edward  Hicks,  some  time  be- 
fore^ the  VreakiBg4>ot  of  the  difficulties  connects  ^th 
tfee  unsoMiKlness  of  his  constn-EHas,  Was  sitting  one 
day  in  the  house  of  a  Piiend  of  Phlladelphii,  With 
whom  i»fttilth?ge5fHflioalties  he  mfrtie»*is*^heme,>he 
iwas  observiid  to  be  weeping  brtkerly.  No  ottewas 
presentexoeptthefemMo  heaf^^f  the  house,  Whom  he 
alway»atyle<i  Aunt,  Sl*o  inquired  kindhr  tlie  cau«e  of 
his  gnief  He  nepyed,  "Oh  aunt !  I  shkir  Hve  to  be 
disowuod'from  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  eowHl  my 
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alitAHlly^^hfifa^t,  lifd^Was  *'^t  subJ^H*  %r  WtMh> 
axodngtlie  fi^ll6wM9  of  (BHsfffi^s,  =!ti^the-grtot  a^. 
tatton'tvWeti'Sbew^osettt^tlie  Sodety -of Frteuds <to 
the  Atterioah  OoAtitten  t    Hi^  dote  filot  appear  totnTs 

liad*anyd€«imelfilehsr6fre1fj^U8Ai{th;giviti^fdrtbat 
one  tittiefienilmehtsr  {hu«li  iAt'vatku'ce'Wi^  f^oselle 
delivered  at  another.  '  His  espressioh^  were'bdd  ami 
stlirtling,'lkifti'  He  ^pipesimi  more^'arixioiis  to'utfer  ftil, 
emphati(i  se^tenees;  t^ian'86lid,'fkeAtt-teiiderin^trt!^tt». 
In  one  ef'hifit  dtsdottnies;  sp^kftig' of  deiit^he  Siiid, 
**ThSn>shatl  t^e^kist  return  to  the  dust  adit  Was, and 
the  spirit  rtfinhe  iUdf  vnto  Ood  r  'It  inwuld  be  too 
niH^h- to-say'  that  be  bofi^ved  •'  the  unsc^nd'seatiineftt 
twjM  up  in  the  abo*^  *seAtenoe,  for  It  was  probably 
trpoken  Without'a  full  understwid  teg  of  its  import. 

There  were  many  wordy  speakers  -ibout  the  thne 
of  the  StpaWtiew,  visiting  liiroagh  the  liratts  of  oar 
Yearly  Meeting,  trying  IVierids  wilHi '^^  fifelMsoeds 
of  th^r  long  dieconraes.  One  sucb'  hafd  been  passiag 
through  aneighb6urhoodfiold?ng  large  crt^i^cdtneH^ 
tn^s,  anda  di^ent  female  minister  who  getier^yh.vi 
but  f&w  'Words  to  eolnmfinrcate;  fel  t  a  eonoem  to  folknv 
him.  'This  was  a  gre^t  trial  t<oh«r.  (She  knew  her 
weakne«»  amd  fitUeneas,  itnkl  mentioned  her  feeliag^  to 
Richai^  Jordan.  That  honest  fatiier  in't^e  Trtith 
encoiiraged  hereto -attend  to-^eV  "concern,  saying  ia 
reforbnee'to'  the  ftthallness  of  her  ^fTerings,  **  A  little 
Wl«h  the  'Master's  blessing-wni  fedd  nniuitltttdea,  knt 
witliout  it,'  it  requites  waggon-lOftddT* 

In  18552,  Obadi^h  Biyrwn,  the  only  son  ofMoflcs 
Brown,  'died.    This  was  a  sore  trial'  to  this  aged  pa- 


he  had  learned  where  to  look  for  help,  auKi  was  not  cast  i  I 
down  below  raeasai*e.  He  saw  the  dissensions,  occasiou' 
ed  by  the  unsoimdness  of  Ellas  Hicks,  die  awiiy  from  i 
the  Society  of  Friends;  and  almost  immediately  be  I 
beheld  unsoundness  of  a  contrary  nature  -and  doctnne  j 
creeping  io.  His  hirge  correspoodenoe  famished  liim 
with  information  as  to  what  waa  tcmksactii^  in  other 
parts,  and  his  acute  observation  enabled  him  to  detect 
Avbat  wasjgoing  on  in  his  own  immediate  neighboar- 
hood.  Alter  watching  the  progress  of  events^  listen- 
ing to  the  ministerial  labours  and  the  oonverutioD  of 
some,  and  tracing,  through  the. medium  of  the  press 
and  pen,  the  operations  of  others,  he  was  enabled  open- 
ly ^nd  fearlessly  tadeclai*e,  that  he  juusw  that  a  com- 
bination had  been  made  to  change  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Fciends.  .A&  the  principals  in  this 
thing,  he  fenomefoted  three>  one  of  whom,  after  joiiiiag 
the  "  ludependbnts,"  'united  himself  to  the  Methodisti, 
became  A  paid,  preacher  among  them,  And  now,  of  little 
Accouut  iu  the  eyes  of  any,  frequently  Jittends  the 
ueetinga  of  the  Society  he  aogght.to  destroy. 

From  the  iAfluence  of' the  spfrlt.tending  to  Episco- 
pacy and  an  outside  celigion^  which  Moses. Browa was 
concerned  to  warn. his  Friends  againiit,  has  arisen  ilis- 
een^ions  which  have  been  ahaking  the  Society  of  Fiienda 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  snowed  itself!  in  many  of 
the  writings K)fmQmber9 ;  it  grew  to  Aiieod  in  whAt  - 
was  termed  t^rewdsonism  io  England,  and  in  every  | 
place,  where  there  was  spiritual  vitility  sufficieotly  | 
active  in  any  to  make  them  willing  U)  contead  for  the  | 
Tftithy  it\at»ri»ed  np/dMBonaioo.  iThusftka  harmony  of  , 
religious  associatiou  was  impaired,  aud  party  feelio^^ 
arose.  A  watcliful  spiri  t  of  jealousy,  sprung  up  in  those 
who  stood  for  the  good  old  way ;  an<l  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion manlfeited  itself  in^some  who^wiibed  to  spiead 


coosm  Elias.'*  The -Friend  told  him.  that  as  he  saw  the^ei^  views,  or  to  ftoroenfcomoeaswo  these  who  did 
what  dAOgerbe  was  in;  heought  to  take  warning  Aiid  ao.  These  diweanidns  have been-gia«¥#«8 to  the  lowws 
escape  It.     The  warnings  wore  in  vain.     His  midd      "  '    *       '  *     '" 


wammgs  wore  in  vain.     His  midd 
»aa4i90iii«tMe,4iAa9iBAtiverAndiui«ettted,  Aud  being 


of  peace,  yet  have  they  'been  of  «6iiig«ilAr«eervi06  la 
Arousing  many.  Hone8i^heaj!ted  wAfceluaen^aiKl  wMoli* 
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women  are  calling  the  alam  from  the  walls  and 
throng 'th^streets  of  diff(?retot'paH8 of  our Zion,'and 
the  sjSrit bfchahge  stands  in  measure  rebnked.  Yet 
is  it  in  some  places  saoguihe  of  its  present  power  and 
ultimate  success,  if'w^  may  jwd^  from  the  languajge 
of  a  reijftnt  attack  on  Bobtert  Barclay,  publcSed  in 
England  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  lasj^  attempt  to 
mod  \ ty  Quakerism . 


« ■** 


A*  c6rioern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  originaV  doc- 

•ines'  of"  the  Society  of  Friends,  manifestsr  itself  in 

.  B.'s  last  will.    Having  left  some  property  for  cdr- 

in   designated  purposes  to  the  lf early  Meeting  of 
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New  England,  he' adds,  '^It  is  my  will  that  the  siTme,; 
and  all  estates  herein  given  to  them,  do  vest  iuj  and 
remain  to  the  said  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  their  sac- 
ceaaors  holding  the  same  Christian  faith  and  doctrines 
as  exeniplified  in  the  writings  of  G.  Fox,  G.  White- 
head, W ra.  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  othera  of  our 
early  Friends,  professors  of  the  OKristian  religion  of 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour— both  as  to  his  outward 
manifestation  in  the  body,  and  inward  Divine  Light, 
Spirit,  Grace,  and  Truth,  for  the  conversion,  regenera- 
tion, preservation,  and  sanctification  of  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man,  and  is  truly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  when 
opened  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit  which  auperintended 
the  writers  thereof!" 

This  aged  piktriarch  having  filled  up  a  long  life  of 
usefulness — having  dedicated  the  strength  of  youth, 
of  manhood,  and  of  age,  to  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Lord  and  Master*— was  sustained  in  a  quiet,  comfort* 
able  faith  as  he  approached  the  borders  of  the  grave. 
His  comfort  spraug  not  from  looking  over  his  past 
life,  and  enumerating  supposed  good  deeds!— No!  he 
felt  in  himself,  poor,  and  >veak,  and  destitute  of  all 
claims  on  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory ;  bnt  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  he  had  hope,  he  had  peace,  he  bad  confi- 
dence of  attaining  the  rest  of  the  righleous.  On  the 
23d  of  the  8th  Month,  1836,  he  was  taken  unwell, 
and  gradually  yet  constantly  declined  in  strength.  He 
felt  that  the  issue  was  uncertain,  and  arranging  all 
bis  temporal  affairs,  awaited  in  calomefls  the  result. 
His  mind  continued  vigorous,  and '  no  cloud  of  doubt 
appeared  to  overshadow  his  spirit  as  he  eiiftered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  On  the; 6th  of  the 
9th  Month,  having  nearly  completed  his  98th  year, 
he  was  released  from  all  the  trials  of  time. 

A  Friend  has  furnished  the  following:  sketch*  of 
Moses  Brown,*  as  he  appeared  in  hieextrenve  old'a^g^eL  ■ 
''  A  few  months  previous  to  his  decease,  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  spending  an  afternoon  inc^Avetsation 
with  him«  He  was  then  in'  bis  98th  yeai^  yet  af^Mir- 
ently  in  the-  enjoyment  of  got>d  health.  Although  hts^ 
body  was  slightly  bent,  his  step^  was  firto,  and  I  ob- 
served  that  he  could  read  witho*it-the  use  of  glassedr 
He  was  very  abstemious,  and  his  food  was  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  So  vigorous  was  his  fmmey -thM  he 
regnltfrly  attended  to  his  outward  affairs^'  altd  -  waj$ 
diligent  in  the  attenda;nce'of  religioaa*nieetingtf.^  In- 
one  for  discipline,  I  heard  him  deiiviSr  anfimp^eteiv^ 
exhortation  to  young  persons,  in  which  the  necessity 
of  inward  and  vital  religion  was  clearly  set  forth. 
Considering  his  age,  th6  powers  of  his  mind  were 
truly  astoniehing,  partic«llarly  his  memory.  Few  per^ 
sone,  in  th»  meridian  of  life,  can  reeal  to  mind  past' 
events  with  the  aeeuraoy  which  he  cocflil,  after  hiring- 
almost  lived  out  a^j^ntury.  Whether  he  referred- 16 
occurrences  of  his  effrly  years,  or  to  those  of  recent 


without  a  moment's  hesitation,  where  each  one  wm 
to  be  fonlitf. 

"In  conversation,  he' was  very  animated  and  in- 
structive.   His  memory  beltig  stored  with  anecdotes, 
he  was  enabled  to  illustrate  the  various  subjects  of 
diiict^ion,  i^nd  to  interest  those  witli  wKo^  he  con- 
verses;   With  the  history  of  the*  Society  'of  iSiends^ 
he"was  v6fy  familiat",  and  was  deeply  intei*esled  in  its' 
w'fiflfhi^:     He  was  a'flrni  b^lietei* .  in  the' soundn^l 
of  the  doctrmes  ahd  testimonies,  iito  the  proffessfopf 
of  which"  !l?riends  were  ot-iginally  ginthered,  and  in 
their  adaptation  to  all  times  and' all  cbnditions  of  So- 
ciety.    To  those  who,  he  feared,  v^ere  in  danger  of 
makihg  slAp^wr^k  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience; 
he  pointed'  out  the  rocks  upon'  which  many  who  had 
sought  an  easier  way  had  been  lost,  and '  faithfully* 
warned  therti  of  the  conseqiiencies  of  a  departure  from 
the  true  groutxd  of  old-fashioned  Quakerism." 
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prepared  in*  htimble  fafthfnltiefts  to  wait*  on  the  gift 
committed  tohrm,  and  to  mini^tei-in  the  Lord's  time, 
and  under  the  fresh  anointing,  in  life  and  power.   In 
the  1st' Month,  1783,  the  elders  of  the  meeting  he  be-* 
longed  to,  called'  the  attetitioh  of  the  meeting  to  his 
public  appearaliced  as  n  minister  amongst  them.  Great 
unity  was*  expressed  with  his  gospeT labours,  and  a 
proposition  wa^  made  to  ackttowledge  his  gift  in  the 
ministry;  bt '''recommending'',  him  to  the  Quarteriy 
Meeting  of  Mini^rS"  and   Elders;    Sorile   Priisnds, 
though'umting  with  him,  yet  were  not  disposed  to  move 
along  so  fast,  and  "proposed  that  the  casfe  shonW  lie  ovei* 
aiiother  month'  for  consideration.    Others  thought  that ' 
aSs  th**\tteet!ng  had  entered  into  the  snbjfect,  and  had 
fully  and  freelj^  expressed  its  unity"  with  him,  the 
bnsteess  had  better  be  finished  at  tha*'  t?me.    Sbme  * 
dis<i6rd«nt  remarks  were  made;  and  as  the'discussffon ' 
dontihaid,'  Thoilias;  who  had  befen  sitting'  und^r  re-* 
ligions'«xii*dl8e,  arose,  and  'after  preiAisih'g  that  thbngh ' 
the  uAity  of  hfe  Friends  was  precious  to  him,  yet  the' 
time  of  publicly  acknowledging  it  was  of 'no  cbuse- 
quehcer,  pfoeeeded  to  labo^if  in*  g^spet  pow^  atid 
authority.  So  r©mnrkably  wks  he  favoured,  that  wheif 
hetookhii^  sfeat,  the^  subject  of  r6cotemetidinj^  himaf^ 
thAt  time  b^img  revived,  not  a  dissenting  voie^  v^- 
heard.    It  seeihed  *  as  •th'ough  the  overshadowing  of' 
heavenly  good  attending,  was  a  seal  of  Divineapproyjtt^ 
apQpreciatdd'by  all  present: 


"Wr 


Jii 


Raiioiotn'  Bstia^i-^Th^re  is"  d«  eenllmmil  of  th^e  • 
hutian  soul  BO  potent  in  itaioAnen^ee  cfn  tfa^ch^raeter' 
of  mmi  iM  his  reiigiotib  belief.^    It  is  deep--a1l-pervad-' 
ing  and  ali^KsetitfbttinV;    The  fieldof  its^ visien i^'th^^' 
indefinable  expanse  of' heaven,  eomprehendiilicr  the-' 
d'eplh»x>f' the  unseen  world,  wi%halt  the  existences 
and  states  of  being  revealed,  oir'iraaghled  to  be'* there. 
The  range  of  its  sympathies  is  limited  ottly  hrf  thu 
untterse,^  with  its  peopled  realoN — and 'by.  the  agerf  cf 
etemHy.'    Asstiming  Christianity  as  our  stiand^Urd, 
atid  its  objects-  of  contemplation  'as'iir  material  •  of'  sen- 
timent, w^  Cftft  eftsily  see  thdre*  iseiiengb  in  it  to  stinr' 
ttlate  the  hnman  tnind  to  action,  that  mounts  snperior^ 
to  these  lowthinc^  appflrtaiatAtfitiy  the  speck-  whieb 
wfe-caU-  earth.'    Whelk  God,  by  his^predepfes  and  sanc- 


tions, by  his  counsels  and  promises,  tafeifcs^ possession 
times,  it  was  with  equal  clearness  and  pr^cisien.  He  {  of  the  seal  of  nlon^,  it  developes  and  displays  bnafities 
appeared'  to  be  able  to  mention  the  day  and  yewr  in-  above  the  empire  of  otlier  hopes  attd  ftoM.<  AiHed  to 
whiehAuyevent  took  place  of  which  he  ^^ssspeaking^'  the  thtone  ab&fe,  it  looks  down  on  thr<ines  below; 
and  to  desoribe  the  smallest  pHf tieulars  resp^^ng  it;  and  thp^ugh-  conHmi&ded  to  respect  them;  yet  pnjrii'a' 
He  mnst  have  been  distingnlshed  for  orcte^  and  taethodi  >  higher  defereneetoiH^allegiance  inhe^^ven---'^  Wfaethfsr 
for  having  odoasion  to  refer  W  various'lStlers  reeetv^  it  be  I'iglit  in  th%> sight  of  Gkid  t0'  heortl^n  tmta  yon 
at-  widely,  sepitrated'  periods-  of  time,*'  ImI  cooHtslV   nifta^imi  unto  God)  jttdge  ye;'' 


--■■tu 
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The  Hippopotamus. — There  is  a  book  just  pub' 
lisbed  which  we  wish  were  to  be  had  for  some  tenth 
of  its  present  price,  for  the  sake  of  our  boys.  It  is 
full  of  excellent  descriptions  of,  and  most  exciting  ad- 
ventures with,  lions,  rhinoceroses,  jackals,  serpents, 
&c ,  &c.,  and  embellished  with  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  animals  and  hunting  subjects  we 
have  ever  seen.  As,  however,  the  mountain  did  not 
go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain ;  and 
as  our  boys  cannot  eo  to  this  book  (Lake  Ngami,  or 
Explanations  and  Discoveries  in  the  Wilds  of  Africa), 
we  must  bring  the  book  to  our  boys :  at  any  rate,  we 
will  quote  from  a  chapter  on  the  hippopotamus— JTw 
habits  and  manners^  &c. : — 

The  hippopotamus  (says  Mr.  Andersson,  the  author 
of  this  most  interesting  work),  is  a  most  singular  ani- 
mal, and  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to  a  form  inter- 
mediate between  an  overgrown  hog  and  a  high-fed 
bull  without  horns  and  with  cropped  ears.  It  has  an 
immensely  large  head.  Bay  says  the  upper  mandible 
is  movable,  as  with  the  crocodile.  Each  of  its  jaws 
are  armed  with  two  formidable  tusks ;  those  in  the 
lower,  which  are  always  the  longest,  attain,  at  times, 
two  feet  in  length.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  has  been 
described  by  a  recent  writer  as  resembling  a  "  mass  of 
butcher's  meat,"  The  size  of  the  body  is  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant ;  but  its  legs  are  much 
shorter — so  low,  indeed,  is  the  animal  at  times,  that 
the  belly  almost  touches  the  ground.  The  hoofs  are 
divided  into  four  parts,  unconnected  by  membranes. 
The  skin,  which  is  of  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
destitute  of  covering,  except  a  few  scattered  hairs  on 
the  muzzle,  edges  of  the  ears,  and  tail.  The  colour  of 
the  animal  when  on  land  is  of  a  purple  brown ;  but 
when  in  the  water  of  a  dark  blue.  When  the  hippo- 
potamus is  enraged,  its  appearance  is  most  forbidding 
and  appalling. 

The  adult  male  attains  a  length  of  eleven  or  twelve 
feet,  the  circumference  of  the  body  being  nearly  the 
same.  Its  heiffht,  however,  seldom  exceeds  four  and 
a  hidf  feet.  The  female  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than 
the  male,  but  in  general  appearance  the  sexes  are 
much  alike. 

When  in  the  water,  the  hippopotamus  swims  and 
dives  like  a  duck,  and,  considering  its  great  bulk  and 
unwieldiness,  in  a  manner  perfectly  astonishing. 
When  on  land,  however,  what  with  its  dumpy  legs, 
and  the  weight  they  have  to  support,  its  progress  is 
anything  but  rapid.  Even  were  the  beast  to  charge, 
provided  that  the  locality  were  tolerably  open,  a  man 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  his 
way.  It  is  seldom  met  with  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  for  which  it  instantly  makes 
when  disturbed. 

The  hippopotamus  is  an  herbaceous  animal;  its 
chief  food,  in  the  selection  of  which  it  appears  rather 
nice,  consists  of  grass,  young  reeds,  and  succulent 
roots.  When  it  is  located  near  cultivated  districts, 
it  is  very  destructive  to  plantations  of  rice  and  grain. 
During  the  day  it  remains  in  the  water,  but  comes  on 
shore  at  night,*  destroying  as  much  by  the  treading  of 
its  enormous  feet  as  by  its  voracity. 

Naturalists  and  others  represent  the  hippopotamus 
as  of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  disposition.  It  may  be  so 
in  regions  where  it  is  unacquainted  with  man,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  not  anite  such  harm- 
less animals  as  we  are  given  to  understand.  In  as- 
cending the  Teoge  (a  river  explored  by  Mr.  Anders- 
son),  I  saw  comparatively  little  of  them ;  and  used 


almost  to  ridicule  the  natives,  on  account  of  the  timi- 
dity they  showed  when  these  beasts  made  their  ap- 
pearance. But  on  my  return  journey  I  very  frequently 
encounteiSsd  the  hippopotamus;  more  than  once  1 
narrowly  escaped  witn  life,  and  found  that  the  men 
had  gocd  reason  to  fear  this  truly  formidable  animal 
The  sagacity  of  the  hippopotamus  is  very  consider- 
able. The  habits  of  the  animal  are  opposed  to  our 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  it;  yet  from 
what  has  been  noticed  of  its  adroitness  in  guarding 
against  assailants,  in  avoiding  pits  dug  purposely  to 
entrap  it,  and  in  migrating  from  localities  which  it 
may  have  discovered  are  not  to  be  longer  held  with- 
out danger — to  othera  not  exposed  to  such  inconveui- 
ences  (even  though  to  reach  these  it  may  require  to 
make  long  journeys),  are  all  evidence  that  it  is  far 
from  the  stupid  animal  it  is  frequently  described. 

The  hippopotamus  is  gregarious,  and  is  usually 
found  in  troops  of  four,  five,  or  six,  and  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  these  ani- 
mals when  congregated;  and  see  them  alternately 
rising  and  sinking  as  if  impelled  by  some  invisible 
agency;  all  the  while  snorting  tremendously  and 
blowing  the  water  about  in  every  direction.  At 
other  times  they  will  remain  perfectly  motionless 
near  the  surface,  with  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
heads  protruding.  In  this  position  they  look  at  a 
little  distance  like  so  many  rocks. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  feeds  during  the  day.  He  usunlly  passes 
most  part  of  the  da^  in  the  water ;  but  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  if  this  be  not  rather  from  necessity 
than  choice.  Indeed,  in  more  secluded  localities,  one 
most  commonly  sees  it  reclining  in  some  retired  spot 
As  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Job  of  behemoth  (which 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  hippopotamus),  he  lieth  under 
the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens. 
The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadows,  the 
willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about.  Or  it  may 
be  under  shelter  of  an  overhanging  dry  bank,  or  at 
least,  with  his  body  partially  out  of  the  water.  I  have 
not  unfrequently  found  the  animal  in  this  situation, 
and  once  shot  an  immense  fellow  while  fast  asleep, 
with  his  head  resting  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 

The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  with  justice.  The  tongue  is  reckoned  a  delicacy ; 
and  the  fat  is  very  excellent,  and  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter.  In  general,  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals  has  a  peculiar  and  often  strong  flavour ;  but 
that  of  the  hippopotamus  is  an  exception.  The  hide 
is  also  much  in  request,  and  forms  no  mean  article  of 
commerce  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  ancient  J^gyp- 
tians  used  it  larcely  in  the  manufacture  of  shields, 


helmets,  &c  But  tne  most  valuable  part  of  the  hip- 
popotamus is  its  teeth  (canine  and  incisors),  which 
are  considered  greatly  superior  to  elephant  ivory,  and 
when  perfect  and  weighty  have  been  known  to  fetch 
as  much  as  a  guinea  a  pound.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
artificial  teeth. — Bot^s  Own  Magadne. 


THE  SPIDEK  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

CoNVERSiNO  recently  with  a  Friend,  who  resides  in 
the  country,  he  informed  me  that  one  of  his  family, 
some  time  since,  had  his  attention  attracted  to  some- 
thing suspended  to  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  ben- 
ches in  their  meeting-house,  wnich  upon  examination 
was  found  to  be  a  small  snake,  completely  enveloped 
in  a  spider^s  web,  by  which  it  haa  evidently  been 
raised  from  the  floor,  under  the  engineering  of"  tw 
little  spider  that  furnished  it.  The  snake,  wbidi 
apparently  had  been  recently  captured,  was  aboat  six 
inches  long,  and  still  perfect,  and  it  seemed  altogether 
inexplicable  how  so  large  a  reptile  oould  have  been 
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captured  aad  secured  by  his  diminutive  antagonist, 
and  quite  as  much  so  hj  what  meehanical  contrivance 
he  could  have  been  raised  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
from  the  floor.  As  no  one  witnessed  any  part  of  the 
exploit,  we  were  left  altogether  in  uncertainty  respect- 
ing it.  It  had  been  done — for  there  was  the  snake 
as  tightly  bandaged  with  cobweb,  as  a  mummy  in  its 
coils  of  linen,  and  none  but  a  spider  could  have  spun 
them  around  him,  and  fastened  them  by  innumerable 
points  to  the  plank  from  which  he  swung — but  here 
was  a  mystery. 

In  Harpei's  Moruhlif  is  an  account  of  a  similar  feat, 
given  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  which  throws  sufficient  light 
on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
cess bv  which  the  above  mentioned  feat  was  per- 
formed.   We  give  the  most  of  it  below : — 

"The  affair  came  off  Lost  summer,* in  the  store  of 
Charles  Cook,  in  the  village  of  Havana,  Chemung 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  attested  by  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of 
Coming,  '  who  himself  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  as 
did  more  than  a  hundred  other  persons.' 

"An  ordinary-looking  spider,  of  a  dark  colour, 
its  body  not  larger  than  that  of  a  common  house-fly, 
had  taken  up  his  residence,  it  appears,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  shelf  beneath  the  counter  of  Cook*s  store. 
What  may  we  suppose  was  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  this  little  animal,  on  discovering  a  snake 
about  a  foot  long,  selecting  for  its  abode  the  floor 
underneath,  only  two  or  three  spans  distant  from  its 
nest!  It  was  a  common  silk  snake,  which,  perhaps, 
had  been  brought  into  the  store  unseen,  in  a  quantity 
of  sawdust,  with  which  the  flooi^  had  been  recently 
'cai-peted.'  The  spider  was  well  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  it  would  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  this  horrid 
monster,  the  first  time  it  should  incautiously  venture 
within  its  reach.  We  should  expect  that,  to  avoid 
such  a  frightful  doom,  it  would  forsake  its  present 
abode,  and  seek  a  more  secure  retreat  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  brood  of  its  eggs  or 
young  was  secreted  near  the  spot,  which  the  parent 
foresaw  would  fall  a  prey  to  this  monster,  if  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. We  can  conceive  of  no  other  motive  wnich 
should  have  induced  the  spider  so  pertinaciously  to 
remain  and  defend  that  particular  spot,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  her  own  life,  when  she  could  have  so 
easily  fled,  and  established  herself  in  some  secure  cor- 
ner elsewhere. 

"But  how,  we  may  Well  ask,  was  it  possible  for  such 
a  weak,  tender  little  creature  to  combat  such  a  pow- 
erftil,  mail-clad  giant?  What  power  has  she  to  do 
anything  which  could  subject  the  monster  to  even  the 
slightest  inconvenience  or  molestation?  Her  ordi- 
nary resort^  that  of  fettering  and  binding  her  victim 
bv  throwing  her  threads  of  cobweb  around  it,  it  is 
plain,  would  be  of  no  more  avail  here  than  the  cords 
upon  the  limbs  of  the  unshorn  Samson.  Awai*e  that 
her  accustomed  mode  of  attack  was  useless,  how  did 
she  acquire  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  requisite  for 
devising  another,  adapted  so  exactly  to  the  case  in 
hand — one  depending  upon  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  serpent  to  aid  in  rendering  it  successful  ?  How 
was  she  aole  to  perceive  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
wind  a  loop  of  tlireads  around  this  creature  s  throat, 
despite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  foil  her  in  this 
work — a  loop  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  him  se- 
curely, notwithstanding  his  struggles  and  writhings, 
until,  by  her  tackle-like  power,  sne  could  graduaSy 
hoist  him  up  from  the  floor,  tnns  literally  hanging 
him  By  the  neck  till  he  was  dead  ?  This  was  the  feat 
which  this  adroit  little  heroine  actually  performed — 
a  feat  beside  which  all  the  fabled  exploits  of  Hercu- 
les, in  overpowering  lions,  serpents,  and  dragons, 
sink  into  utter  insignificanoe !     And  who  can  say 


that^  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  this  stupendous 
achievement,  there  was  not  forethought,  reasoning,  a 
careful  weighing  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
a  clear  perception,  in  the  mir^  of  this  little  creature, 
that  she  possessed  the  ability  to  accomplish  what  she 
undertook ;  in  short,  an  exercise  of  faculties  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  mere  instinct  which  \b  com- 
monly supposed  to  guide  and  govern  these  lower 
animals  in  their  movements  ? 

"By  what  artifice  the  spider  was  able,  in  the  first 
of  its  attack,  to  accomplish  what  it  did,  we  can  only 
conjecture,  as  its  work  was  not  discovered  until  the 
most  difficult  and  daring  part  of  its  feat  had  been 
performed.  When  first  seen,  it  had  placed  a  loop 
around  the  neck  of  the  serpent,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  single  thread  was  carried  upward,  and  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  shelf,  whereby  the  head  of  the 
serpent  was  drawn  up  about  two  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  snake  was  moving  around  and  around  in- 
cessantly, in  a  circle  as  large  as  its  tether  would  allow, 
wholly  unable  to  get  its  head  down  to  the  floor,  or  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  noose ;  while  the  heroic  little 
spider,  exulting  no  doubt  in  the  success  of  its  exploit 
— which  was  now  sure  beyond  a  perad venture — was 
ever  and  anon  passing  down  to  the  loop  and  up  to 
the  shelf,  adding  thereby  an  additional  strand  to  the 
thread,  each  of  which  strands,  beine  tightly  drawn, 
elevated  the  head  of  the  snake  gradually  more  and 
more. 

"  But  the  most  curious  and  skilful  part  of  its  per- 
formance is  vet  to  be  told.  When  it  was  in  the  act 
of  running  down  the  thread  to  the  loop,  the  reader 
wOl  perceive  it  was  possible  for  the  snake,  by  turning 
his  head  verticallv  upward,  to  snap  and  seize  the 
spider  in  his  mouth.  This  had  no  doubt  been  repeat- 
edly attempted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  conflict; 
but,  instead  of  catchinff  the  spider,  his  snakeship 
thereby  had  only  caught  himself  in  an  additional 
trap.  The  spider,  promiblv  by  watching  each  oppor- 
tunity when  the  mouth  of  the  snake  had  thus  been 
turned  toward  her,  adroitly,  with  her  hind  legs,  as 
when  throwing  a  thread  around  a  flv,  had  thrown  one 
thread  after  another  over  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  so 
that  he  was  now  perfectly  muzzled,  by  a  series  of 
threads  placed  over  it  vertically ;  and  these  were  held 
from  bemg  poshed  asunder  by  another  series  of 
threads  placeid  horizontally,  as  my  informant  states 
he  particularly  observed.  Ko  muzzle  of  wire  or 
wicker-work  for  the  mouth  of  an  animal  could  be 
woven  with  more  artistic  reffnlarity  and  perfection ; 
and  the  snake,  occasionally  making  a  desperate  attempt 
to  open  his  mouth,  would  merely  put  these  threads 
upon  %  stretch. 

"  The  snalce  continued  his  gyrations,  his  gait  be- 
coming more  slow,  however,  from  weakness  and  fa- 
tigue ;  and  the  spider  continued  to  move  down  and 
up  on  the  cord,  gradually  shortening  it,  until,  at  last, 
^en  drawn  upward,  so  fiir  that  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  end  of  his  tail  touched  the  floor,  the 
snake  expired — about  six  days  after  he  was  first  dis- 
covered. 

"A  more  heroic  feat  than  that  which  this  little 
spider  performed  is  probably  nowhere  upon  record — 
a  snake  a  foot  in  length  hung  by  a  common  house- 
spider!  Truly,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift^  nor  is 
the  battle  to  the  strong  1  And  this  phenomenon  may 
serve  to  indicate  to  us  that  the  inteUigenoe  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  the  humblest,  feeblest  of  his 
creatures,  is  ample  for  enabling  them  to  triumph  in 
any  emergency  in  which  he  places  them,  if  they  but 
exercise  Sie  faculties  he  has  given  them.  It  is  only 
the  slothful,  cowardly,  and  timorous  that  fail;  and 
they  fail  not  so  mudi  before  their  enemies  as  before 
their  own  supineness.*' — PhUaddpkia  Friend, 
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ThK  SPimV]»'BOT'  BtOOMB  A  MlS»OHA<BT. 

yeaiBAgD  there'XVMka^bn^tiklAft  sp»iiii«r  boy-maone^ 
of!  the  iiiiil»<  nuMT  Gliagow^ .  SMtliMid»  He-  Bfwiii  ikU 
thiongh  tliQimimxiieB  to  ean^moneyto^gor  to  MbooLiB 
winter.;  audi  very;  ^ilicent  wft»  he^  »both  at  .aehool .  and 
in  the  milL.  A  greait''Ueol)of>kaowledg^lie  pielfied  up/ 
and  the  \)e9t  of  iiU  waa  Uie  Hnewledg^  of  God.  Then 
he: wanted  to  beeevne  a^  misaimmry,  and^od'i^paiedi 
the  way  when  he  was  of  age.. 

The  London  Misaioiiary  Society  seat  hint  toSo^h 
Africa.    Thcwe  he  mairied  a  good>niiB«oiiary*B  danigl^- 
ter,  and  fer  ai  while  stayed  with<  liia  father^'in.^awi 
But  he  longed  to  eearohinto  thetheart  of  Alric&  God. 
opened  this  way  also,  and.  he  ataittod-  off  aloBo*— no,' 
not  alone,  for  God' was  with  him^    On.  our  nup»  of 
Southera  Airiea  there  are  large  Uank  spots,  denotlag 
that  we  do  not  know  what  is  there — sandy  dteevts^ 
we  sRinpoae.    Bat  Dr.  IdYiSQ&toJXB,  for  tbbt-.  ist  the- 
name  by  whidi  he  is  now  knomn,  found. them  fine 
countries,  watered  by  laifre  rivers,-  and  pedpled.  by 
n^^roes  much  better  off  thfeua  t^ieaeliving-  ontheeea* 
coasts    They  had  never  Been:a  white  man ;  of  Eiiglliik^ 
men  they  had  heard,  and  called  then  at  ^  tribe  thiit 
loved  the  black  man." 

Was  it  not  daageroue  travelling?    0  yes^    He. was 


usa  woi3&  t0;dbf  and  we  xaoei^do  it{.and  "it  ia^bj 
hard-  wt>riuug^woriBing  in  qaiet,  working,  onder  a. 
sense  of  Go^«  presence,  eveyywhero^  aiMU  iMvldng 
witboat  expectation  of^seeing  the  fruits,  ihat^mMSfyf 
great  ia  dona,"  Do.  not .  fbrg^  that.  ^  XU^  CAUJIs 
Companion, 


wr  1! 


SS£ 


HOW  TO  AVOroWAR  AWD  LlVfiHT  1HSA€E; 

The  most  usual  objection  made  to  tHe  Feace  Principle 
is,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  practice.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  often  been  tried  on  an  extensive  sade ;  but 
the  success  attending  every  trial,  wwrrants  tlie  belief, 
that  it  would  always  accomplish  >more  good  than  war, 
without  the  aoeompanying.  evils  of  the  latter.  The 
feI16wing  few  cases  are  to  thepui^pose. 

The  late  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  the  Bagdad*mift- 
sionarr,  was  about  to  Ik  ordained  a  clergyman  of.  the  • 
Clmrcn  of  England';  but  he  renounced  his  intention, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  Article  of  the  Chxu-ch. 
which  declares  that  ^11  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  man 
to  bear  arms,"  is  contrary  to  the  gospel.  He  and  hia 
companions  travelled  unarmed,'  from  PetersburgH  to 
Bagdad,  through  a  country  in  which'  almost  every 


^^  ^^    man  was  armed  with  a  gun  and  dac^r,  and  of&n  with 

attii^red"  by^ev^lbtoty^M™!]^  and  once  a/ionH  »  sword  and  pistol  beside.    A  mimary  officer  whom 
spnmg.  upon  him^rndbiokehis  arm..  But  he  found  I  ^^^I  «iet,  tdd  him  he  hardly  ventured  on  that  road 


)rttug.  upon, 
the  black  people  .*  were  very-  kind. 

Sometimes  for  months  no  news  was  heard  of  Mm; 
and  hia  friends  were  a&aid  he  was  dead.  Hia  fatber' 
in4aw,  Mzv,  Mofiat,  oneeoindeitook  to  forwand  him  a 
paobage  of  letters.  The  paekagoneaehed  a  river,  on 
whoae  opposite  baaka  liv^dt^iro'tribea  »t  wuv  with* 
each  other.  ''Here  is  a*pMdiEet  for.  the. good  wfciite 
man,  for  Dn  Livingstone,**  oried  the  tribe  os  the- 
south  aide  to -those  on.th»north  aide ;  ''croaar  over -and 
take  it.'^  "  Yiou  are  oheatinff  ua,^  answered  thoaa  on 
the  north  aide;  ''the  bundle  iawitchonrft  mediocne ; 
we  won't  conaB»?  "  We  diall  'leaive  it  here^*'  oried  the 
soath*8iden ;  "if  it^  is*  lost^  you*  diaU  taketfae.'riBki.? 
The  noriih^aidera  Uieught  IJetterof-  it^  croeaed  over, 
took  the  package  and.  oamed  it  to  a«littl6  iafamdw 
the  river,  .where  thcnr  bnilt'a  hut  over  ity  and  where^ 
a  year,  afterwards,-  too  Doctor,  fband  it  sas&imdiunh 
tonobed. 

In  fonr  years t  fa*  •trwrellad.-ekiven  thousand  miles- 
where  no  white  man  ever,  went  before;:  and  aa  ymi> 
may  suppose,  wlien-he  retumad^to  hb^owmlaBd'her- 
hnnight'  a>  great'  deai-!ofi  intoiVBtiDgic*  and  iimDrtSKt 
knowledge  about  the  interioir  off  Afrie«     He  wm 
gone  from  sBng^buid  aixteeit^ytBat%aad'sea»oa(ynntiec 
,  EngBi^'in'all  that  timSc.  Anditfaongfet  imkiqvA^wrty' 
years  old,  his  face  is  wrinkled  and  almost- blaete  from 
hardabip  and'  eKposnBv.'    All  tkef«pM>|de  of  fingiand 
were  very ^ad< toweleome  him  bade;  boti he  maat^ 
not  stop '  Itog.    O  no ;  the  MakoMoa  are*  waiting  ftv. 
him.    He  'Wanta  to  Itad  tham  fto  Jeso^  Gfariate    Gkidt 
baa  promiaed -to  "  give  itte-baaitkea^  to  hia  :Soa ;  and ' 
Dr.  Llvingstoiie  wiabea^to  retisro  to  Afitica  and^^tliorei 
labocrto  bring  th»daric  peopie  under  tlie  nilo  of 
iKiugJesoB. 

"  Kbw  can  amfam  great  (work  eTer*be'ddne1'* ' 

It  "ia  not  by  gmid  mceiinga^'fiiie'spseebMf  and 
mueh  excttamsBt'tbat'aiQrlMi^^nNil  ia  donS}" 


with  two  battalions  of 'soldiei-s.  But  Groves  told  him, 
"Tlieir  confidence  was  from  a  higher  power  than  such 
weapons;*'  and  at  the  termination  of  their  pylons 
journey,  he  was  able  to  say,  '^We  have  not  lost  from  a 
thread  to -a  shoe-latchet ;  but  we  have  all,  with  all  our 
goods,  been  brought  hither  in  safety.**' 

During  his  residence  at  Ba^ad,  the  city  was  be- 
si^ed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  aubjected  to 
mueh  sufferings  not  onlvfromr the  besiegers,  but  from 
lawless  men  within.  Tne  only  men  in  the  h^uae  with 
Groves,  were  Kitto,  who  was  deaf,  and  an  old  blind 
man;  and  they  were  provided  with  no  weapons  of 
defence ;  yet  they  were  preserved  from  harm.  On  one 
occasion*a  band  of  lawless  depredators  attacked  the 
house  and  asked  for  powder  and  weapons.  Groves  told 
them  he  had  none;  and  when  some  of  the  party, 
whom  he  let  into  the  house,  were  forbidden  by  him  to 
pass  oyer  the  roof  in  order  to  enter  that  of  a  rich 
neighbour,  they  did  not  press  it;  but  were  very  ciy^ 
took  the  money  he  gsye  them,  and  went  away.  He 
observes,  "The  Lord  has  hitherto  extended  his  shelt- 
ering wing  over  us.  He  iaour  hope  andonr  exoeedr 
ingcreat  reward."* 

The  lalaudof  Mare,  one  of  the  Western  Polynesia 
group,  containa  a  population  of  about  6D(K>  soiUa,-di- 
vided  into  four  distinct  tribes.  When  first  visHed  by 
the  miasionariea,-  tliey  were  continually  at  war,  and 
were  amongst  the  most,  degraded  and  savftge  racea  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.-  The  inhabitanta  of  onft  part 
of  the  Island  have  emlvaeed  Christianity ;  and  wiUi 
them  wars  have  ceased  for  many  years^  neither  can 
they  imagine  how  the  EugUah  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  can  enga|[e  in  the  horrid  pursuit, 

A  few  years  smce,  the  heathen  tribe  residing  on  the 

other  side  c^'the  Island  did  much  to  annoy  the  Chri»> 

tian  pfirty,  and  on  one  oocaaion  made  a  bold  attempt 

to  involve  them  in  war.    Excited  by  a  falae  report, 

Dr.LiTing8t«ie.    "Ko,itis^byv'hard.'Worfciiiff-worfc*^  thoheathen  wamera  assembled  in  large  numbers  on 

ing.in  ooStf workSng  underf a  sensa of  G^'^rraaeoce*/  ^}^.  "wapground"  between  the  two  diatiicto,  and  pro- 

^  -        -  -iA**iiif  «ff4 -*^    Claimed  a  war  of  revenue  on  the  Christiaa'settlement. 


everyartiai^^  and  vMaki]ig.^wttln>iitwxiieetlitidaiof  i  see«» 
in^thaftnita^'^ 

'  Whatananawer^iathaU  Wofthy«to b«  written  itr 
Uettefaof  gald^  Ifet'0rMy7H>dy  eogagednira  grMit' 
undertaking  remeBilMr  theao  woTtla.^  Let  the'  boya 
■  take  it  fia  a  leaaonu.  We  are^so  apt tobe diaeotviiged^ 
'wo  cowrjdftii  tbal'.ws  do  notJ  aee  the  ffo*t»  of  owr 
labours.    Weli^  wimt\ir(  w^mIo  noM '  QM  haa  gtnm 


I 


revenge 

Dayvafter  dayj  measeuffers  were  seat  urging  the  Ofaria* 
tlana  to  coma  out  and  fight  and  let  the  gods  decido 
their  guilt  jot  inneoenee.  The  Christiana  aa  ofleaaent 
messengers  to  the  warriors,  stating  their  belief  that 
the  whole,  thing  had  been^doneby  soaae  deaigDiog 
jiersona,  in  order  to  involve  them  in  dzflScoltiea ;  and 

^TAfe  ol!  A«  N*  Ovovaa- 


r  •     T  ■»•  »  » • 
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that  irhatever  might  be'the  issue,  the^riiad  re^dved 
to  have  jio  ttsre  ^sour.  'Fiodiag,  iNMrarer^'that  th^ 
warriors  did  not  4eave.  tho  'Swar^rowidi^'  liaeiiiDJi^  ^e 
Ohnstian. chief,  with  a  few  of  his  head  nien,  went  out 
UDarmod  to  them,  and  finally  announceKl  that  ^they 
would  not  fight ;  that  they  now  feared  Jehovah— :  they 

inbtnicAaiai&'^  !!3%6  hoatheD^'PKrty'MftvnMd  4x)  their 
own  district,  and  skiee  then .  these  ihas  ;beoni  no  more 
war  on  the  Island  cjT  Mare.* 

In  the  year  1846,  disturbances  of  thct  peace  occurred 
between  the  British  troops  in  New  Zealand,  an(l  some 
of  the  natives.  The  En^ish,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of 
Bauparaha,  a  native  chief,  who  had  hitherto  been 
their  ally,  seizedand  transferred  him. on  board  a  fri- 
gate as  a- hostage.  .The  Kew  Zealanders,  much  in< 
censed,  collected  in  ^reat  numbers  «and  sent  for  the 
chiefs  son  Tauiahanu,  ancl  urged  him  to'  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  his  father.  But  the  Christian  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed,  enabled  him '  tor  resist  the 
temptation,  aud  he>  thus  addressed:  the  indi^iaat  as. 
aembly :— "My  dear.  people,-^YQa  tell  me  .to  Joad  you 
to  fight.  I  cannot  do  so.  I  do  .not  faar  to  .fight  with 
the  English ;  but  I  fear  God.    I  fear  to  leave  faith  in 


VaxixU^ii. 


ScRiprtrRAL'BoBTRT.~f%«^Poi?nrt'  <f  ihe'Sdiptures 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  boof;.     In  makii^this  as- 
sertion we  speak  advisedly.    It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  dip  a  little  into  the  poetiy  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
demsyiand  wet  have  read^e^^eral  of  the  fosmer  in  the 
lamguage  t>f  their  autbora.    We  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  &c.    We 
always  take  them  up  with  pleasure,  and  put  them  oiit 
of  our  hands  (with  reluctance.    "Dheir  communion  is 
sweet  and  invigorating  to  the  soul.    But  we  have  also 
studied,  the  H^Mcwpoets  in  their  mother  tongue;  and 
can  assace  our  readers,  that  the  Ivre  of  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  others,  possess  a  cnarm,  encliantment, 
brevity,  fulness,  pathos,' beauty,  and, sublimity,  which 
we  have  never  found  anywhere  ^be.    It  is  all  ^ne  with 
them^'MKhetlLer  they  treat  of  earthy  sea,  ov  sky;  lOf  rocks, 
mcRintaiaSf  ahisubs,  trtes,  flowers,  or  cedars ;  of:  binds, 
beaatsy'fishedy'or  insects;  of  vice  or  virtue;  of  ma^,angeL«(, 
or  the  Eternal ;  of  life,  death,  or  immortality ;  of  this 
woHd  or  that  to  come:  whatever  they  touch,  they  de 


y  ,    pict  and  describe  with  a  grace  beyond  what  is  nsnaNy 

him.    I  wish  that  the  English  should  be  like  brothers  '  human ;  and  force  oaraaseait  to  tiie>opinion,  that  the 


to  us.  If  the  English  will  fight,  letnis  do  right ;  let -us 
act  according  to  the  words  of  Saint.  Matthew — *Love 
your  enemies.' "  All->iaid.  that  ^*  they  (would  atop*  in 
peace  .and  obey 'the  youngi. chief.''  He*  refiUed,  ^\Do 
not  ob^y  me,  caqly  God  " 

The  following  account' is  taken  from  a.  letter  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Kansas,*' United 
States,  dated, •"  First  Month;  eth,'  1857.*' 

^I  sawa  thousand  of  the  Missonriaas  marching int<> 
the  territory,  •  whooping  and  .yelling  like  •  savages.  I 
have  never  witnessed  any  thing  so  awfully,  painful* as 
the  battle  and  burnu;^  of  Osawatomie,  two-and-a-half 
miles  from  my  residence.  I  mounted  a  lofty  hill  near 
my  dwelling,  and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  ruffians 
drawn  up  in  military 4UTay ;  and  I  could  hear  the  ral- 
lying ciy  of  their.  ofiioNrs,  as  they  pursued  the  little 
band  of  retreating  freemen.  Then.  L saw  them  apply 
the  torch  to  the  devoted-  village,  and  one  building  alter 
another  -went  to  ruin.  As  soon  aa  the  last  ruffian  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  1 1  atapted.to  .the.town  to 
l«arn  the  £iet«iy  and  assist  the-saiierers. 

**  During rt^eea  seones.  <of  strife  .and^  bloodshed, '  the 
mtuationof.FjBiendsiherdjaaay  be  better  imagined  than 
deecribed.  ■  On  the  one^ihaud,  oar  neighboiu^  <were 
armipg  .and.  preparing  lor  ^defence,  and  AUgiugjus^to 
do  the  flame;  wailst  on  the  other/  tha  country  was  in- 
vaded by  a  set  of  tlawleas  jhod  unprincipled  beings, 
who  plundered  ^enaeawk^iever  they  went,  sometixnes 
either  nittpdering  tha  inmates^  or  carrving.  them  a3Kay 
as ,  priaoiievs.  Jlkelts,  ^  vobbeiaes,  •  and  murders  *  were 
daily  ocoarrence^ ;  butrin  the  ordenog  of  Divine  Fro- 
vidence,.not  a  luur  ou^anyof  our  beads  was  harmed, 
or  a.  hand  lakl  ^pon  anyihiog  of  ours.  'My  life  had 
been  repeatedly  threatened,  and  Lisas. marked  for 
destractiDn. — The- wovd within jn» was,  'be  still;'  and 
I  was  made  wiUiog  to  laava  the  events  of  ihe  futnre 
to  Him  who  knoweth  all  things,  and  who  careth  fbr 
his  children." 

'Numerous imfdividual  inatancesr might  be  cited  ;  but 
the  Qai*ly  Listory  of  Penn!syivAnia,(afbpds  the  most 
complete  example  of  the  aucoess  of  the  <  Peace  Princi- 
ple. That  Province  was  surrounded  by  tribes  of 
warlike  Indians ;  but  though  its  goverment  was  con- 
ducted for  the'fisBt  seventy  years -without  soklieraor 
arms,  yet  during  that  time'  it  was  not  inY^iwi  in  hos- 
tilities with  any  of  them.  It  flourished  beyond  amy  «of 
the  neighbouring  States,  all  of  which  .were  well  pro- 
vided with  .the  means  tff  defence,  but  were  almost 
continually  engaged  in, wars  with  the  natives.  *N. 
*  Gems  from  the  Gorariblaods,' Ac. 


muae  (which  inip&red-  them  was  Divine.  One  of  the 
r.  glorious  chasaoteristios,  also,  of  the  poetry  of  Scnpture 
IS,  that  /with  all  its » grandeur,  loveliness,  profundity 
aiid  majesty,  tiiere  is  hardly  a  child  but  can  under- 
stand it,  so  that  here  we  havopre-enrinently '"Pocfry 
forthe^mUmi:' 

< 

<  BnBiKG '  the  ProteeteMte,  >a  ceriatmioid^t  in .  ike 
eoun^of  Sarr^iihadra  lawauit  with  the  minister  of 
h&s  parish;  and  whilst  .the  dispute  waa  pendingi  Sir 
'John  imagined  that  the  sermons  which  were  delivered 
at  fchurch  were  preached  at'  him.  He  therefore  com- 
filained  against  the  tBiiuster  to  OSiTer  Ciomfv«ll,who 
•inqmred of  the^raimater  ooncemingit;  >aiid  -having 
loimd  that  hermereiyt  i^eppoved  common':  sins,  he  dis- 
missed the  >  oomplainu^  Jci^ght,  saying,  ^.Go  home, 
Sir  John,  aud  nereafber  live  in  .^[ood  feUowship  with 
your  minister.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  a  searching 
word,  atid'it  seems  as* If  it  had  found  you  out." — 
Leisure  Hours, 


^WiTT  'Webbs  ^Ckiow  ATA'CR-^There^ttay^be  180 
.^flowerg  having>Be6(WeBBels  on  a  auigle  plant  ofgvoiuid- 
•«(d«.andinea^hnfleedrve8Beliiliepe4u*e.fiffy.s6ads.  Thus, 
one  groundsel  is  &ther.to<6500  sons — more  then  there 
are  of  visible  stars  in  tho-firmament.  'Many  of  these 
settle  where  tiiey  cannot  live.  It  is  not  meant  that  all 
seeds  should' produee 'plants ;  "vvry  many  are ia»«pueh 
bread  to  the  birds  as  seeds  of  com  ave  bread-  to  -aa. 
I^bofwover,  by»antaeaideflit,>«¥ayy  aonto  :«ibioh.athriv- 
inggroundsel  seed  is  parent^  grow  up,  throve,  and  pro- 
duced new  seed  in  the  same  pnoportion — an  impossible 
assumption — the  descendants  of  a  seed  of  groundsel 
in  the  second  generation  wofdd  exceed  in  number 
40,000,0001  the  telescope  itself  has  not  enaUed-ua  to  see 
so  many  stars.  Chickweed  ia  laaapuolific ;  though,  in- 
4ead»e¥ftn  ^at  may  produceias  many  as  ^00  seeds  upon 
esLcAi  plant.  . But  theUy  look. .at  the  red,  poppy,  it  can 
yield  100  flowers  from  one  root:  and  from  eadi  flower 
can  develope  no  less* than  600  seeds;  ^0,000  may, 
ther«fbre,  by  dkance'betho  number  of  Us  cAspring. 
BlackHnuatard,  •and  ^ilckcarrot' produce  .'fioailies  of 
jBtj^pHtode' about*,  equal  one  to  aaofcber.  One 'may, 
Tihan  in  fterfectioD,  produce  200  ilowers>with  six  seeds 
in  each;  the  oUier  600  flowers  with  in  each  two  seeds. 
One  dandelion  root  mav  have  twelve  flowers,  while 
each  dandelion  flower  yields  170  seeds.  '  One  plant  of 
stinking  okuMnomile  mar  yield  40^000:  one  {dantof 
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Friends  travelling  in  the  Ministry. — John  and 
Sophia  Pease  left  Dublin  on  the  Slat  of  8th  Month, 
for  the  North,  and  have  since  visited  most  of  the 
meetings  in  the  compass  of  Lisburn  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. They  had  an  appointed  meeting  with  Friends 
of  Lisburn,  on  the  2d  ult.,  and  next  day  attended  the 
usual  mid-week  meeting  in  Belfast,  where  they  had 
also  an  appointed  meeting  for  young  people,  at  eight 
o'clock  same  evening. 

Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Lurgan,  on 
the  6th  and  7th  ult  It  was  attended  by  Daniel 
Williams,  who  had  previously  visited  most  of  the 
meetings  in  the  neighbourhood;  also  by  John  and 
Sophia  Pease.  This  was  believed  to  be  the  largest 
meeting  which  has  been  held  here  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.  On  First-day,  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  Meeting-house  was  crowded,  and  numbers 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  hall  and  outside  the 
house.  The  meetings  for  business  on  Second-day 
were  also  largely  attended.  It  was  altogether  a  fa- 
voured and  satis&ctory  meeting.  The  gospel  message 
of  warning  and  admonition  to  the  lukewarm  and  in- 
different, as  well  as  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
the  travellers  Zionwards,  was  largely  and  powerfully 
proclaimed;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  impressions 
produced  on  inauy  of  the  hearers,  will  not  soon  be 
effaced. 

John  and  Sophia  Pease  having  completed  their 
engagements  in  Ireland,  sailed  from  Belfast  to  Fleet- 
wood, on  the  9th  ult.  Daniel  Williams,  after  visit- 
ing the  meetings,  comprising  Lisburn  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; was  at  Belfast  meeting  on  First-day,  the  13th, 
and  on  the  14th  proceeded  to  Grange,  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  where,  our  latest  advice  states,  he  haa  been 
for  the  last  eight  days. 

George  CJornish  was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
at  Bridge  water,  on  the  18  th  ult.,  and  proceeded  the 
following  morning  to  Weston-super-Mare. 

Susan  Howland  is  at  present  engaged  in  visiting 
the  families  of  Friends,  within  the  compass  of  Dar- 
lington Monthly  Meeting. 

James  Backhouse  completed  his  religious  service 
at  Glasgow,  by  attending  the  mid-week  meeting  there, 
on  Fith-day,the  3d  ult.  He  proceeded  to  Edinburgh 
next  morning;  was  at  the  morning  meeting  with 
Friends  on  Firstrday  the  6th,  and  had  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  evening.  Having  visited  the  families  com- 
posing Edinburgh  meeting,  and  those  who  usually 
attend  but  are  not  in  membership,  he  was  at  meeting 
there  on  Fifth-day,  the  10th.  Proceeding  thence  to 
Hawick,  he  visited  the  Friends  there,  and  had  a  pub- 
lic meetmg  on  the  evening  of  Sixth-day,  the  11th. 


We  observe  also,  that  on  his  way  homeward,  he  had 
a  public  meeting  at  Darlington,  on  First-day,  the  20th. 

Sarah  Tatham,  of  Leeds,  was  liberated  by  minute 
of  Brighouse  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  18th  ult,  to 
accompany  Sarah  Squire  in  some  part  of  her  visit 
to  Friends  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  &e. 

Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  held  a  public  meeting 
at  Bradford,  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  was  at  York  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  at  Leeds,  on  the  23th  and  24th, 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  engagement  within  that 
country. 

Eliza  P.  Gurnet,  and  her  oompanions,  Bobert  and 
Christine  Alsop,  have  returned  from  their  continen- 
tal journey.  R  and  C.  A.  returned  the  certificate 
granted  them  for  this  service,  to  Devonshire  House 
Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  9th  ult. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  movements  of 
our  friend,  Bicshard  H.  Thomas,  up  to  the  27th  of 
8th  Month,  when  he  had  a  public  meeting  at  Lancas- 
ter. On  the  morning  of  First-day,  the  30th,  he  met 
with  Friends  of  Birmingham ;  and  in  the  evening  had 
a  public  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  at  which,  it  is 
believed,  2500  persons  were  present.  Throughout  the 
lai*ge  assembly,  great  quietness  and  attention  pre- 
vailed. K.  H.  was  engaged  in  ministry  nearly  an 
hour,  and  the  meeting  closed,  after  supplication  by 
Mart  S.  Lloyd.  On  the  11th  ult.,  he  had  a  public 
meeting  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  London. 
In  quoting  a  description  of  this  meeting  firom  one  of 
the  public  journals,  we  wish  not  be  understood  as  ap- 
proving of  the  phraseology,  our  object  being  the  in- 
formation of  our  readers : — 

<'It  was  called  at  the  request  of  Dr.  ThomacL  of 
Baltimore,  a  minister  of  the  body;  and  the  public 
generally  were  invited  to  attend.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Society  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  even  Mr.  Spurgeon  bimseU^ 
or  those  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  who  have 
departed  from  the  old  church  routine,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  religion  popular,  might  be  satisfied,  if  their 
efforts  produced  so  numerous  a  congre^tion.  The 
body  of  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  on  the  platform 
were  seated  Dr.  Thomas  and  some  other  sentleinen, 
and  a  few  ladies.  After  a  brief  interval  of  silence.  Dr. 
Thomas  rose,  and  impressed  upon  kis  hearers  the 
propriety  of  directing  their  minds  to  the  object  for 
which  they  had  assembled,  namely,  to  worship  Al- 
mighty God.  Having  subsequently  offered  up  a 
prayer,  he  addressed  the  meeting  at  considemUe 
length,  in  plain  and  unostentatious  language,  which, 
by  the  general  body  of  the  people  present^  was  listened 
to  with  becoming  attention.  The  proceedings  dosed 
about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  with  an  impressive 
prayer  from  a  female  minister." — Nonconformist, 

On  First-day,  the  13th,  he  attended  Liverpool  meet- 
ing in  the  morning;  and,  at  his  request^  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Concert  Hall  in  the  evening, 
which  was  largely  attended.  At  this  meeting  Wil- 
liam Green,  from  Ireland,  was  also  present,  having 
landed  that  morning  from  America,  sailing  from  New 
York  on  the  2d,  and  leaving  Liverpool  for  home  on 
the  14th. 

Richard  Thomas  had  a  public  meeting  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  the  15th  ult, 
and  was  also  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Liverpool 
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on  the  17th,  from  which  place  he  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica in  the  Arabia  steamer  on  Seventh-day,  the  19th. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
was  held  at  Liverpool,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  nit, 
and,  we  are  informed,  was  a  time  of  remarkable  visi- 
tation. The  gospel  message  flowed  forth  freely,  in 
close  and  searching  testimony,  in  the  Meeting  for 
Worship;  and  much  pertinent  and  weighty  counsel 
was  handed  to  Fnends  in  the  Meeting  for  Business. 
Altogether,  the  meeting  was  very  interesting,  and  the 
attendance  larger  than  has  been  known  for  some 
time ;  the  presence  of  ministering  Friends  from  a  dis- 
tance, no  doubt)  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
viz.,  Richard  H.  Thomas,  John  and  Sophia  Pease, 
and  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite.  At  the  request  of 
John  Pease,  a  Meeting  for  Worship  was  held  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Friends  who  attended  the  Meetings 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  were  invited ;  but  more 
particularly  those  belongiug  to  Hardshaw  West 
Monthly  Meeting,  including  those  not  members  of 
Society.  It  was  a  very  large  gathering,  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite being  also  present. 

John  and  Sophia  Pease  were  at  Manchester  Meet- 
ing on  First-day,  the  13tb,  and  at  Sheflield,  in  their 
way  home,  on  First-day  the  20th  ult. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Cumberland  and  North- 
umberland took  place  at  Cockermouth,  in  the  former 
county.  There  were  present,  with  certificates  or 
minutes  from  their  respective  meetings,  Sarah  Squire, 
Sarah  T^tham,  and  Marianne  Bates,  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  TnoaiAs  Bates.  The  Meeting  for 
Worship,  preceding  the  business,  held  long,  nearly 
three  hours ;  and  S.  Squire,  accompanied  by  S.  Tat- 
ham,  and  C.  Sargent,  paid  a  visit  to  the  men's  meet- 
ing. 

Marianne  Bates  was  at  Greysonthen  Meeting  on 
the  morning  after  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  had  a 
public  meeting  at  Cockermouth,  in  the  evening.  On 
Seventh-day  morning,  at  Broughton.  On  First-day, 
the  27th,  she  was  at  Pardshaw  Hall  in  the  morning, 
and  had  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  She  was 
to  be  at  Whitehaven,  on  Second-day,  the  28th  ult, 
and  to  have  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  Her 
religious  service,  we  understand,  is  likely  to  extend 
to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Sarah  Squire  and  Sarah  Tatham  were  at  Cocker- 
mouth Meeting,  on  First-day,  the  27th  ult,  and  were 
to  be  at  Broughton  in  the  evening. 


Balbt  Monthlt  Meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the 
second  Fiflh-day  in  each  Month,  instead  of  as  in  the 
Book  of  Meetings — and  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  the 
Jlrrt  Fifbh-day  on  or  before  the  full  moon. 


, ' 


Boston  Anti-Slavery  Bazaar. — We  are  requested 
to  remind  contributors  to  this  important  means  of 
aiding  the  cause  of  the  Slave,  that  the  Bazaar,  this 
year,  opens  a  week  earlier  than  UBual ;  and  that  the 
time  for  receiving  articles,  those  especially  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  Edinburgh  box,  will  close  on  the 
22d  of  10th  Month. 

Last  year,  the  avails  of  this  Bazaar  were  the  largest 


the  committee  ever  realized.  This  season  we  trust 
will  not  be  less,  but  even  more  productive ;  and  as 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  some  quarters  threaten 
to  increase,  it  is  higrhly  desirable  that  the  hands  of 
the  American  abolitionists  should  be  strengthened 
and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  labours  with  a 
fuller  exchequer. 

The  War  in  India. — In  common,  we  expect,  with 
the  great  bulk  of  our  readers,  we  have  had  our  feelings 
harrowed  with  the  accounts  of  the  atrocities  recently 
perj^etrated  in  India  by  the  insuigent  soldiery,  upon  the 
innocent  and  helpless.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Russian 
war,  it  is  painful  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  the 
flame  of  revenge  has  been  fanned  by  the  newspaper 
press,  metropolitan  and  provincial.  There  are,  of 
course,  honourable  exceptions,  which  we  should  have 
pleasure  in  naming ;  and  we  have  been  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  among  the  number  the  Ayr  Observer^ 
whose  observations,  we  feel  assured,  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  approbation  of  our  readers : — 

"There  has  been  much  written  about  the  question 
whether  the  Indian  war  is  merely  a  military  or  a  na- 
tional outbreak.  National  it  cannot  be  in  our  sense 
of  that  term;  but  that  an  anticipation,  however  vague, 
of  some  great  change  in  the  destinies  of  India,  if 
widely  disseminated,  and  associated  in  the  Oriental 
mind  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  belief,  may 
fully  serve  with  native  tribes  the  purposes  of  a  na- 
tional bond  of  union  amongst  ourselves,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  while  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  such  an 
anticipation  has  long  been  floating  in  the  £ast  A 
very  remarkable  notice  of  this  belief  occurs  in  one  of 
our  own  poets ;  and  although  the  poem  be  as  common 
as  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  some  of  our  readers,  it  is 
possible,  may  not  chance  to  remember  the  extract. 
We  beg  to  quote  it  as  a  kind  of  variety ;  on  a  subject 
on  which  people  are  never  tired  of  prosing,  they  may 
endure  a  little  magnificent  poetry.  It  is  certainly  a 
striking  passage ;  and  although  we  hope  a  different 
issue  to  tne  present  contest  from  that  which  thepoet 
indicates,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  only  under  Euro- 
pean rule  that  the  mild  reign  of  Mercy,  Love,  and 
Wisdom  he  hints  at  in  the  close  of  the  extract  shall 
finally  prevail  in  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  severity  with  which  Campbell  speaks  in  the  open- 
ing part,  of  the  miseries  which  have  in  former  years 
marked  our  course  of  conquest^  is  no  more  than  mer- 
ited. This  should  greatly  mitigate  that  spirit  of 
bloody  and  indiscrimmate  vengeance  towards  the  na- 
tives, which  we  are  sorry  to  see  an  unbridled  ferocity 
that  would  disgrace  a  Hottentot  is  indulging,  and 
which  gets  too  ready  utterance  in  some  of  our  civil- 
ized Christian  }ovaml^  The  passage  is  titled  in  the 
index,  *The  barbarous  policy  of  Europeans  in  India 
—prophecy  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  of  the  expected 
descent  of  the  Deity  to  redress  the  miseries  of  their 
race,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  violators  of  truth 
and  justice,'  and  runs  as  follows: — 

But  not  t4>  Lybia's,  barren  climes  alone. 
To  CikUi  or  the  wild  Siberian  sone. 
Belong  tho  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eje. 
Degraded  worth,  and  poor  misfortune's  sigh ! — 
Te  orient  realms  where  Ganges'  waters  ran ! 
Prolifie  fields !  dominions  of  tho  sun ! 
How  long  your  tribes  have  trembled  and  obej'd ! 
How  long  was  Tipiour's  iron  soeptre  sway'd. 
Whose  mnrshall'd  hosts,  the  lions  of  tlie  pU&in. 
From  So/tbia's  northern  mountains  to  the  main, 
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'  Kageti  o*«t  ^iMn^  fAiiiiAsf'd  afarims  and  tSlun  Imn,    ' 
With  'bb  lAnf^'  totoh  and  ^vry  soiiuitari —  /. 
StunnM  wich  the  cm4  ot- death  eaob  ff^ntle  ffale,        i 
Add  b»th<id  in  blood  the  ttrdare  of  tho  rale; 
T(?t  could -QQ  pan^i  thd  immoftal  i|drit  tame. 
When  Braiina's  children  p&riah*d  for  h'ls  name ; 
Themiirtyr  smildd  beneath  aven}^Asr  power. 
And  braved  Um  tyrant  in  his  tortaHtt^  lioar  i 

When  Europe. sought  your  subjoob  realms  to  gain. 
And  stretch'd  her  ^iant  sceptre  o*er  tho  main. 
Taught  her  proud  barks  tho  winding  way  to  shape, 
And  brared  the  stormy  Spirit  of  the'Oape ; 
Ohildron  of  Bpama!  thon  wasmerey  nicfh 
To  wash  the  stain  of  blood's  eternal  dye?  • 
Did  pence  descend,  to  triumph  and  to  save, 
When  freebovn  Britons  oresiiod  the'  Indian  w&ye  ? 
Ah,  no  U^to  moro  than  Rome's  ambition  true. 
The  Nurso  of  Freedom  gave  it  not  to  you  ! 
Bhe  tho  bold  ronto  of  Europo's  guilt -began. 
And,  in  the  march  of  nations,  led  tho  Van ! 

Rich  in  tho  ffoms  of  India's  gAudyaone. 
And  plunder  piled  from.iuB^doms  not  thetF  own ;  ■ 
Degenerate  tiadol  tliy  .minions  oould  despiso 
The  heart-born  iinguish  of  a  thousand  cries; 
Oould  lock,  wiih  impious*  hnndd,'  their  teeming  atore. 
While  famrsh'd  nations-died  nlong  tho  shoro  ; 
Could  mock  tho  groans  of  fclloW-mon,  and  bear 
The  curse  at  kingdoms  peopled  with  despair ; 
Could  stamp  disgi*aco  on  man's  polluted  name^ 
And  barter,  wiili  their  gold,  eternal  shame  I 

But  hni>k!  as  bow'd  to  earth  the  Brnmin  kneels. 
Front  hMiTonly  climes  propitious  thunderpeals! 
Of  ifldia*&  fato'  hergtiaixlian  spirits  toll, 
Frophetio  mucmura  bBtothing  on  the- shell. 
And  solemn  sounds  that  awo  lUe  listening  mind. 
Boll  on  tho  azuro  paths  of  every  wind. 

"  Foes  Of  mankind  (her  guardiau  Bpiritt  say)  I 
BevoMag  ages  bring  the  biiter  day 
When  heaven'a  ttnetring.atm  almU  fall  on  jfou, 
And  blood  for  blood  these  Indian  pUaus  bedaw; 
Nine  iiiuea  havo  Brama's  wheels  of  lightning  hurPd 
His  awful  presence  o'er  tho  alarm'd  world ; 
Nine  times  hath  Guilt,  through  all  his  giant  fraane, 
ConTukive  trembled,  as  the  Mighty  came; 
Nine  timed  hath  anffering  Merey  q^red  in  vain-— 
BqV  Uea««a  shall  hvanh  her  stenry^gaiea  i^ain  1 
Heoomesi  dsBadBramaAbakeatheaanJasavJor 
With  murmuring  wrath,  and  thuuders  from  on  high; 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  bis  warrior  form, 
Pawa  fhe  light  cloudls,  add  gallops  off  the  atorm ! 
Wida* waves  Ms-fliokering  sword;  bis  height  arms  ^ow 
likoaammer  SQiifi«.and^li|^t  tbotworld  hilow ! 
Earth,,  and  her  tramMing>i»lesin  Oeaa&'s  bed 
Are  ahook ;  and  Natuto  rosks  Vnyvth  hia  tz«ad  i 

-  "  To  ponr  Ndtws  ^n'  Indfia^tf  injwed  t«*bn, 
.The  oppiwMr  iodellunne^  Ab«  pxowAAo  wheba ; 
To  ohase  deekoationj  6om4iev  plundet'd-ahoie 
With  arts  and  arma  that  triumphed  once. boforp. 
The  tenth  Avatar  comes !  at  Heaven's  command 
Shall  Seriswattee  wave  her  haUow'd  wazld  I 
And  GanJdeo  bright,  and  Ganesa  snblime, 
Shallblesswith  joy  her  owu  propitious '61im« ! 
Cone,  Hearetdy  Poveri !  j»rtni#fal  paa«o««i|er» ! 
J<ovfr  !^lCeioy  I^Wisd<wn  l^ode  for.  erennore  f 


I  ix>NO'io«6e  more.thoa^taiid  dilif^t-mte  in 
the  woflk  <»£  firtTentiiMi.  Lloo^to  see^the  instruction 
of  very  UtUe  ofafiklren  Attended 'to--*tlieir  motal  jind 
reliffious  instructten.  Tfait  wiont  ef  tJbe  people  hhonld 
not  be  considered  t-oo  far  in  the  dark  for  Christians  to 
follow;  the  very  lowest  and  ^v^istyand  most  untaught 
.purM  of  society,  shonldr^lfil^eets  of*  religfoiis  and 
benevolent  care/and  meetingsr  for  instmction  and  tract 
distribution  skould  be  objects  of  attention.  Have  ve 
not  the  example  of  our  JEUMleemer,  who  caive  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  dedared  of  the  joy  in 
heaven,  over  the  convermen  of  one  6f  these^— -^ar^ 
nah  KUhamU  Journal, 
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Fsoar  the  BAAxeami  this  Anspciation  «M>qiiot6cUM^l' 
kiwivg: — 

It  is  to  be  ^plored,  that  in  the  middle  4>f  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  necessity  sboald  arise  for  en- 
listing the  sympathies  of  the  community  on  behalf -of 
some  thousands  of  poof  boys,  many  ef  them  of  a  very 
tender  age,  "who- are  employed  in  vxrhoas  parts  of 
Ei^Umd,  in  tiie  degrading,  dans^erions,  andndrnmui 
practice  of  what  is  called  *'(dkal>lng,'*<  ^r  the  pnrpose 
of  sweeping  and  •cleaning  ohimn^rs,  ooatxary  io  an 
Act  of  Paniament  (3  and  4  Viot.  cap.  85),  which  de- 
clares that  "Any  Person  who  shall  comp^,  or  know- 
ingly allow,  any  Child  or*  Young  Persommdertbeage 
of  21  years**  to  be  thus  empk»y«d,-shjdl  be^K»ble'#of«a 
penalty  of  not  mora  than  ton  pounds  nor  dess  than 
£ve  poHuds. 

That  the  Act  has  proved  a  failure  from  any  alleged 
impracticability  in  its  operation,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted,  for  it  has  led  to  an  entire  suppression  of 
the  old  practice  in  the  metropolis,  where  <^iiiiieys 
are-  now  swept  by  machines,  and  cUanliing  boys  are 
unknown — the  work  being  much  more  effimntiyt  per- 
formed than  heretofore. 

In  the  provinces,  however,  such  results  have  been 
only  partially  experienced ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  from  Ignorance,  prejudice,  or  a  wilfiil  disre- 
gard of  the  law,  this  barbarous  fmictioe  is-tftm^earried 
en  to  such  a  dt^gnwefinl  extent,  that  it  is- Jimeal- for 
children  of  an  early  age  to  be  disposed  of  by  their  an- 
natuxal  parents,  for  a  trifling  consideration  per  j«ar, 
to  master  sweeps,  and  carried  to  a  distance  for  the 
purpose  of  being  so  employed,  and  thus  tho  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  young  and  the 
heloless,  is  nt  at  tlefianoe,  and  trampled  nuler  loot 
wiui  impunity. 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  reosat 
efforts  made  in  various  partd  of  the  kingdom,  to  up- 
root and  destroy  this  abominable  system,  have  been 
crowned  with  great  success;  hence  the  formation  of 
this  Aaseciation,  so  that*  with  the  ezpevie&oe  adroady 
obtained,. and  a  proper  ^wganisation/  tfaeweri^  df  enp- 
fMeasion-  may  be  extended  generally-  tliroa^^ioat  the 
Midland  Counties.  For  this  purpose  inspectors  wiU 
be  employed  to  detect  persons  who  may  wilfully 
set  the  law  at  tleSance,  whether  Ihey  be  mastersweeps 
or  householders,  and  legal  assistance  seonred  -to  ohtatn 
oonvictioos  under  the  Act  iniail  such  eases. 

With  this  distinct  avoval  of  the  object  propeaed  by 
the  Midland  Association,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that^ 
on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  no  further  impedi- 
ment  to  the  free  operation  of  the  Act  will  be  toler- 
ated ;  and  that  master  sweeps  who  are  prone  -to 
exaggerate  apparent  difficulties  in  applying  aweepo^ 
machines  to  certain  chimnejcs,  will  henceforth  be  more 
cautious  in  making  such  representations,. and  seek,  by 
improved  skill,  to  overcome  imaginary  obstacles  to  the 
'more  general  use  of  machines,  inattention  to  which, 
combined « with  the  prejudiee  of  ^iiaeh^kiersvwid  their 
refusal  to  make  oemparatively  -slight /aitecaiiona  to 
their  chimneys,  where,  real  xiifficulties  exist,  has  per- 
petuated the  climbing  system  with  all  its  horrors — a 
system  which  law,  reason,  skill,  and  humanity  posi- 
tively condemn. 

*^^  \Donatian$  xtnd  SMieripiimu  «re  frnpee^aMy 
solicUed,  €md  .ma$f  ke  trcmmmtted  io  the  SWonnr. 
If  ctctiife  and  vigorous  rnieaaww  are  xMchpted,  it  S* 
hoped  that  a  wry  few  yeare^vMhe  sufieient  to  ^ompleie 
the  work  proposed  by  thU  AMOciatwn,  Sidfe^ptiofu 
are  therefore  requirwijfor  a  period  not-esfoeetHmg  ¥rwR 
Y«Atis  onfy,  commmcing  Mmrek96ith;lW7. 
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16  nm;  be  oonfidentlytmdrted^  thftt  in  our  others 
wise  fineoovntfy,  noelW^oftiadiridfMte  hM  sMinrod 
more  or  has  been  eiibjeoted  to  bo  miieh  injtistice,iCBl;h0 
poet^  otinabing  boys.  Persons  wbobia^  endesvottredto 
make  thentterraftaeqms&ntedtvitfa  their  titie  oonditkniy 
are  fcdly  sanaethit  thegr  avo'expomd'to  hardships 
whioh  are  peculiar  to  the  carottiaaliaveBS'iS' whioh 
theyaMiwhi^^typlaeed;  botng/oompeiled'oeiiiMaitr* 
ly  to*  pass. througb  foul  flttes  fVom  tbirtj^  to  setvnty 
feet  in  length;  sasA  there  are  ^nmec^omi^angiiliar^ 
contvaeted,  aad  othen#lseill-oocitrived^iawb?icfa  those 
poor  boya  suffer  nmch  in  their  endeavwarto  sveoeed, 
aikd  iu  Bomis  ittstaaoes  they  Imre  lost  their  lives:  itt-tliv 
atterapfk  They  are  also  sobjeeted,  withfei^esxseiK 
tioBs^  to  ignomint  amd  bmtol  masters  or  their  jcmnfey^ 
meii,-i»fao  ceetoo  and  cfasBtiaer  them-  most  uimiertn^- 
fally.  Their  clothinff,  which  fktmi  their  eiD|ideyyiteirt' 
can^-soaroiiy  be  avtdded,  is  of  the  foulest  said  worst 
description ;  and  a9  some  of  •  them  are  not'WMhed  for 
many  months  together,  their  skins  are  deeply  <x>m>ded 
with  .8oot»  .whieh  to  some  bas4)eett  attended  with  pain- 
ful «ffeiotB.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  worse 
than  their  oteeping  place,  which  is  mostly  itt  damp 
cellars,  with  dirty  straw  to  lie  ixpon^  contlgtiona  to 
heaps -of  soot,  zander  dirt,  and  aslras.  Bst'tul  this  is 
hid  fpottpnhiicTiew.  l^e  rich  and  the  great;  in  in^ 
nnwentble  instaaoes^  hare  'been  reposing  on'  th^r  beds  - 
of 'davnv:G^iHe'the  poor  cKmbIng  boy  has  been  locked 
up  in  «OBW  onthoose  or^  stable  on  the  premises,  lytng  on 
loe8e»8traw>and«oot  bags,  that  he  maybe  in  readiness ' 
at«a  early  hour  to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  the  mansion*  ^ 
by  which  process  the  family  jmsy  breathe «' smokeless 
atoMSf^iere,  and  enjoy  the  WHrmth  and  comfort' of  a 
brightand  oheerfnl'firei 

The  climbing  boyv^harve- toiied  and  suffered  much 
for  this  coonnnnity.  Whathas  been  done  for*  them  in ' 
return  ^  In  .IBST^  etfectire  measores  were  resorted  to 
in;  Londoiri  Tiie  commHtee  of  th^  Society  for  super* 
seding  Oifasbing  Bo^  held  their  meetings  every  Week, 
till  tb»  smMBBrof  1840,  when  the  services  ci-  the 
climbing  beys  were  entirely  dispensed  with  by  a  legis- 
lative enaetansnt.  A'few^i^aoes,  wheve  active  measures 
were  tak»n,  were  equally  suceessftd ;  ^ile  in'  many 
towns  and  districts  the  dimbing  boys  wwe  retained, 
and  ^as  usnal  weresubjected  to  loss  of  life;  misery,  and 
hovd^fip*  Within '  the  last  eighteen  months,  efforts 
have  been  ntade^t'  NeweastlC)  Gateshead;  Leicester, 
Maaohsster^  Birofinfflnffoi,  Derby,  Oov«Mvtxy,  and  othVtr' 
towns ;  and  although  success  has  not,  in  some  cdses, 
beev  complete^  decided  prooess  is  making,'  and  the 
object  in  view^  iV  is  believed^  will  soon  be  obtained. 
There*  are^  however,  a  long  list  of  towns  and  villages^ 
whisre  the^  cHmbing  ^tem  prevails,  and 'where  poor* 
defsoceiess  boysare  stiU compelled  to  pass  through 
foul  flues  as  usual,  and  at  the  Sams'  time  exposed  td 
alt  the»  hardships  conneoted  with  the  system. 

It  .would  be  well  indeed  if  the  community  at  length, 
from  the  peerto  the  peasant;  a«d  from  the  PriweeCon- 
sort  to  the^  humblest  artizan,  would  engage  to  release 
the  climbing  boys  from  their  fetterS)  awl  bid  them  go 
free»  as  in  London,  Halifax,  Mai^te,  and  ol^er  towna^ 
and  sabstitiite  in  their  place,  effective  men,  with  good 
machines ;  and  decidedljr  declare,  that  the  poor  and 
defenceless  children  of  England  shall  no  longer  be 
sul^ted  to  thsskvery  flA^degvadtftion^of  th^OLilra- 

Frons  reoent- calculations  it  is  focmd  that>notlete- 
than  3000  dvmbhig  boys  are  sUU  empley ed  in  Bngland 
and  IreUad,^ 'which  to^them  is  greatdnjustice,  asthe 

^^THeprsottoe  exists  also  to  some  oxtettt  In  ScotUnd. 
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AWexpiwsljnf^latllfgtbthwr,  flxwHtfe'ttinfrftan^ 
exemption  fbom  theil^'otiMDa^^fepi^Qfy  itk  tMer^onth  of 
July,  1842.    Within  a  fswWeek**  ari' AsiOfttetiOtf  fo^' 
superseding  tKeif  ttse  itt«we«pt«g'eh1intf^='hM  been 
folrmed  at  0*rby,  with  a'vi^'rtOt*  only  tb'aJftt^  locally 
in  the  neigh1>oV!rfti'g  coiintl^,  b'bt*  With  the 'concur- 
rence and  assi8ta!nce  of  the  public  generally,  tCr^eXtend' 
their  openitlons  tb  all  ptfrtAof'Mie'coUtttry.    Com- 
■  nrunicatiOTJs  may  lie  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr' 
Joseph  Jones,  Derwent  Street,  Derby,  from  whom 
may  be  obtained  the  "CittWifrO'BoT^s-  AdVocatIb," 
puwisbed '  monthly.    It'  will  be  forwsttded'  gratis,  to 
subscribers  and  donors  to  ther  funds  of'  the  "Midland 
Association ;"  and  ittay  behad  in  qmintities,  posic^' 
/ree,. at" the  rate  of  49  pc/triOOl-^Vtam  EnfflancTs  /&-• 
prt>a(^[  price  2i.  6d,  per  IDO.    Judd  &  (Slasi*;  a(8A^ 
New  Br^ge  Street^  Ludglit^  Hill,  Iioifd<>n. 


POWBR  OP  THB  PRESS'  Ilf  OtttNA. 

Dr.  Divie  Bethune  ISt^Cartee,  a  great  grandson  of 
the  lato  Isabella  Ghraham,  has  laboured  niany  years 
in  China,  and,  having  madeit  his  first  object  to  mas- 
ter' the  difficult  language,  minglinw  mucK  with  the 
people  as  a  ph3r8ician,  he  ia  well  qualified  to  state  facts 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  press  '^araong  the  three  hun- 
dred aud<sixty.  millions  of  that  ancient  and  mighty 
land." 

The  Chinese,  he  says,  are  the  oldest  tract  distri- 
butors In  the  world.  They  have  been  distributing- 
tracts  for  centuries  upon  centuries.  Their  tracts  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
every  form,  from  that  of  the  sheet  tracts  placarded 
upon  the  walls  or  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to  the 
carefully  printed  volume  illustrated  with  commentikry 
and  plates  in  the  h1gh%sti8tyle  of  Chinese  art.  Often 
have  I  seen,  on  entering  one  of  their  shops,  a  pile  of 
tracts  lying  npon*a  table  in  a  conspicuous  position  and 
^Please-take  one"  written  upon  the  lAbel  attached,  to 

them. 

The  present«mpsrort  Hien-fung,  signalised 'his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  by  the  publication  of  a  tract 
against  depraved  sects,  numerous  editions  of  which 
have  been  scattered  broidCast  throughout  the  country. 

The  famous  emperor  Khang-hl  Wrotfe  a  tract;  called 
the  *'Holy  Commands,"  frequently  styled  by  for- 
eigners the  "Sacred  Maxims,**  whichrwas  republished 
with  a  commentary  by  his  son  and  successor  Yung- 
chlDg.  This  is  also  distHbnted  at'all  the  examina- 
tions for  literary  degrees  throughout  the  erApife ;  and 
whenever  a  magistrate  is  recommended  for  promotion, 
it  is  necessary  to  prodoce  a  certificate  from  his  im- 
mediate strperiors,  testifyinfl^ that  the  said  magistrate 
has  on  the  fitst  and  fifteenth  dAys  of  each  month  read 
or  caused  to  be  read'and  explained  to  th^  people  under 
his  jurisdiction,  a  section  selected  from  this  tract,  as 
directed  by  law. 

Extracts  and  illustfratioHlS  from' the  "'Almanac  of 
P^ace,"  and  from  a  work*  on  geography  b^  R*  Q,  Way, 
minister,  issued  from  the  Presbyterian  mission  press 
at  Ningpo,  have  been  introdvfeed  into  a  now  edition  of 
a  Chinese  st&ndard  work,  called  ''Maps  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Maritime  Countries,"  and  the  proper  credit 
given  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  Chinese  ajpe  great' admirers  of  ows  wood-cuts 
and  engravings,  particulariy  such  as  illbstrate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  West.  A  shop  was- 
opened  laet  year  at  Shk&gihai,  as  an  experiment,  for 
the  sale  of  Christian  tracts  and  other  publioations ; 
but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  dose  it,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  supplying  the  demand,  particularly- 
for  those  with  vigoettes  or  other  pictorial  illustrations 
If  ttftotil.  etc.,  were  published' in  Chinese,  illustrated 
with  such  fiActares  and  cuts  ta  appear  in  the  publica- 
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tions  of  the  American  Ti^act  Society,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  expense  might  be  defrayed 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

The  Chinese  therefore  are  prepared  to  understand 
and  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  good  intentions  of 
those  who  come  among  them  distributing  tracts ;  and 
the  missionary  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  in liis  hand  can 
safely  venture  into  places  and  among  peo^)le  where 
the  life  of  another  foreigner  would  be  in  imminent 
peril. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  party  of  young  Eng- 
lishmen Was  set  upon  and  murdered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Canton. 
Some  time  affcer  this  Mr.  Meadows,  who  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  above  named  city,  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  civil  service, 
having  learned  with  surprise  that  Dr.  Ball  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  neighbouring  villages  with  impu- 
nity, requested  T)r.  Ball  to  allow  himself  and  brother 
to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  excursions. 

The  request  was  granted ;  but  the  doctor  not  only 
prohibited  the  Messrs.  Meadows  from  carrying  fire 
arms,  but  even  required  them  to  leave  behind  their 
walking  sticks,  filling  their  pockets  with  tracts  as  their 
ODly  admissible  weapons.  Upon  landing  from  their 
boat  at  a  village  in  the  country,  they  were  met  by  the 
villagers  with  violent,  opprobrious,  and  threatening 
language,  and  showers  oi  stones;  bat  when  Dr.  Ball 
held  up  a  handful  of  tracts,  and  proclaimed  the  nature 
of  his  errand,  the  behaviour  of  the  villagers  was  in- 
stantly changed.  The  party  were  invited  into  the 
houses,  refreshment  were  set  before  them,  and  they 
were  treated  with  cordiality  and  respect. — Provincial 
Wedeyan, 


CorrestponDience. 


MEETING  FOR  SUFFERINGS-SUGGESTED 
CHANGES— GUI  BONO  ? 

To  the  Editors  o/Tuu  British  Fribnu. 

Esteemed  Friends, — It  must  be  pretty  evident  to  the 
readers  of  your  periodical,  as  well  as  that  of  your  Lon- 
don contemporary,  that  there  exists  a  great  difference 
of  opinion,  on  a  wide  i*ange  of  subjects,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society,  whose 
welfare  you  both  profess  to  advocate. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  freedom  of  discussion  which 
these  opposing  views  have  elicited,  possesses  some  ad- 
vantages, but  it  has  also  some  disadvantages ;  among 
the  principal  of  which  is,  as  I  think,  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  decided  objection,  mostly  from  principle,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  worthies  to  engage  in  it. 
These  keep  aloof,  and  consequently  leave  the  field  clear 
for  others,  who,  however  well  intentioned,  show  them- 
selves, by  their  writings,  to  be  wanting  in  some  of 
those  qualities  which  would  enable  them  to  enter  on 
such  an  argument  with  advantage  to  the  Society; 
among  which  I  put  down  depth  of  religious  experi- 
ence, and  faith  in  the  correctness  of  those  gospel  prin- 
ciples which  first  united  Friends  as  a  distinct  Society. 
These  inferences,  of  course,  are  drawn  from  the  cor- 
respondence, which,  when  once  in  prints  is  free  to  pub- 
lic criticism.  If  the  writer  have  not  these  qualities, 
he  comes  to  his  task  quite  unprepared ;  he  cannot  be 
a  correct  exponent  of  that  faith  which  is  contrary  to 
his  own  convictions;  as  well  might  we  expect  to  see 
a  novice  in  geometry  attempt  to  solve  an  abstruse 
problem  in  Eiiclid. 

There  is  a  writer  in  your  number  for  the  8th 
Month,  who  signs  W.  M.  C.,  who  comes  forward  with 
a  long  list  of  alterations,  and  what  he  considers  im- 
provements.   His  leadbig  idea  seems  to  be,  that  mo- 


dem Quakerism  ought  to  be  so  moulded  as  to  become 
a  compact  and  energetic  philanthropic  society:  for 
which  he  has  already,  in  anticipation,  chalked  out 
work  enough  to  give  it  full  emplo3rment  till  the  Mil- 
lennium. But  as  that  was  not  considered  originally, 
nor  ever  has  been,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  great  mission  of  the  Society,  its  discipline 
is  not  alt^ether  suited  to  carry  out  his  favourite 
scheme.  This  difficulty  must  be  removed :  therefore 
"it  appears  desirable  for  many  important  reasons, 
which  could  be  plainly  shown,  that  the  entire  book 
of  'Bules  of  Discipline  and  Advices'  should  be  afresh 
revised,  corrected,  and  rendered  satisfiictory  to  the 
Society  of  the  present  day."  Your  readers  have  not, 
However,  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  these 
'* important  reasons!"  Among  these  corrections,  the 
Meeting  for  Suiferings,  it  is  suggested,  should  have  a 
new  name  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is  not  mncfa  in 
that ;  but  then  it  must  have  conferred  upon  it  new 
and  extensive  powers;  it  must  ''take  the  overaigbt 
or  direction  of  all  our  public  schools!"  and  *  to  offer" 
to  do  the  same  kind  omce  for  all  our  private  schools ; 
besides  being  empowered  to  open  a  training  seminary 
for  both  boys  and  girls :  thus  putting  the  entire  edu- 
cation of  the  Society  under  their  inSuence,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  their  control.  This  cen- 
tralization is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  opposed  in  spirit 
to  our  existing  institutions. 

However,  as  the  Society  are  not  always  disposed  to 
listen  with  much  complacency  to  such  innovations, 
their  opposition  must,  if  possible,  be  obviated ;  hence 
appeals  are  made  to  their  own  self-importance,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  ''from  their  more 
correct,  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  Christian 
views,"  they  are  "  well  adapted  to  lead  the  way  in 
the  various  social  reforms.** 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  the  Queries  and  Advices,  and  tells  us  that  "much 
advantage"  would  follow  the  adoption  of  his  su^ea- 
tions ;  but  whence  the  advantage  is  to  be  deriv^he 
does  not  inform  us.  Let  us  see  where  adl  this  advan- 
tage is,  in  his  proposed  alteration  of  the  first  Queiy; 
which  is  to  remove  the  words,  **do  they  avoid  all  un- 
becoming behaviour  therein?'  and  to  substitute  the 
words,  "do  they  endeavour  to  hold  them  in  deep  re- 
verence and  solemnity r  Counsel  to  this  effect  is 
already  in  the  Advices ;  but  independent  of  that  con- 
sideration, who  is  there  among  us  who  is  qualified  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  a  brother,  much  less  on  a  Meeting, 
and  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  Query?  This  can  he 
done  by  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only;  but  the 
answer  to  the  words  of  the  Query  as  they  now  stand, 
is  patent  to  all. 

The  same  off-hand  manner  pervades  most  of  ih» 
other  remarks  on  the  Queries,  but  with  an  evident 
intention  or  tendency  to  liberalize  them,  according  to 
modern  phraseology ;  which  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
make  our  religious  profession  more  easy  to  those  who 
find  its  ways  too  narrow  to  walk  in. 

I  hope  prour  readers  will  beware  of  all  such  piofeaaed 
reformations,  and  narrowly  scrutinize  the  communica- 
tions of  those  who  propose  theoL — ^Youra  respectfully, 

9th  Month,  I6th,  1837.  A  Lookbrok. 


THE  FEET  OF  GAMALIEL,  AND  THE  FEET  OF 

JESUS. 
To  the  EoiTons  of  Thk  Baitisb  FatsHO. 

Dear  Friends,— As  a  Society,  Friends  have  ever 
been  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel and  the  feet  of  Jesus— believing  the  latter  to 
be  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Huice  we  read  of  one 
of  the  early  Friends,  who  was  a  powerful  minister  of 
the  Word  of  life,  although  he  could  not  read  a  letter 
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in  a  book ;  and  find  another  Friend  expressing  the 
peraiiasion,  that  many  would  yet  be  called  *^  from  the 
plough  tail  and  the  milking  pail,"  to  declare  the 
counsel  of  God  to  others.  Such  clear  and  simple  views 
of  truth  appear  the  more  beautiful  by  conti*ast.  I 
therefore  request  your  insertion  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  religious  magazine: — 

"  We  must  have  preachers  whose'  souls  are  fraught 
with  Divine  truth;  and  to  qualify  such  men,  the 
tutors  of  our  colleges  ought  to  be  persons  of  pre- 
eminent piety  and  learDin;]^.     All  the  resources  of 
Oriental  and  classical  lore ;  of  mathematical,  scienti- 
fic, mental,  and  moral  philosophy;  of  history,  bio- 
gi-aphy,  and  poetry,  will  be  needed.     No  man  can 
thoroughly  explain  the  Greek  Testament  unless  he 
has  read  largely  in  Greek.    To  undei'stand  and  ex- 
pound the  Hebrew  Bible  fully,  not  ouly  must  Hebrew 
oe  studied,  but  also  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sic.    Ethiopic,  Turkish,  Sanscrit,  the  mudern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  even  Cfhinese,  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage.     The  largest  possible  amount  of 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  is  of  im- 
mense value.    Mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  also 
requisite,  for  if  ho  does  not  understand  mind  and  its 
operations,  he  cannot  understand  his  own  mental 
powers,  cannot  properly  instruct  others,  and  must  be 
awfully  ignorant  respecting  the  Divine  mind.     He 
cannot  be  too  well  versed  in  mathematics  and  mathe- 
matical logic,  seeiug  so  much  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  reasoning.    And  as  he  has  to  treat  of 
Jehovah  and  his  works,  as  well  as  of  man  and  his 
deeds,  his  intellect  ought  to  be  well  informed  in  na- 
tural history,  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  man  in 
particular.** 

I  conclude  with  a  couplet  from  Cowper  :— 

**  O  how  unlike  tho  complex  works  of  m.in. 
Hcaven'ci  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plnn  I" 

—Your  friend,  B.  (G.)     - 


%ebieU)d« 


WEST'S  EMIGRATION  TO  BRITISH  INDIA. 

{Second  Notier.) 

Want  of  space  precluded  us  last  month  from  giving 
any  extended  review  of  the  above  work;  we  therefore 
incline  now  to  present  our  readers  with  some  ex- 
tracts. 

The  main  object  of  the  author  in  bringing  out  the 
publication  he  thus  describes : — 

'-  The  main  principle  of  this  work  is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  generally,  and  more 
especi^Uly  that  of  commercial  capitalists,  joint-stock 
contributors,  and  intending  emigrants  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  capital,  to  a  proposal  for  extensively 
colonizing  British  India;  and  to  explain  what  are  a 
few  of  the  various  beneficial  advantages  which  may 
be  anticipated  by  a  numerous  and  extensive  practical 
carrying  out  of  such  proposed  design. 

The  fertility  (in  many  districts  supplying  two  crops 
in  the  year),  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  of  India 
is  well  understood  by  tnose  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  that  country;  and  if  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fer- 
tility is  needful,  it  is  proved  by  the  substantial  fact, 
tliat  although  perhaps  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  territory  is  yet  under  cultivation,  there  was 
imported  to  Great  Britain  from  India  in  the  year 
1855,  exclusive  of  that  whlah  was  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  that  ooontrjTi  or  exported  from  thence 
to  other  nations — 


bales  of  cotton 
ovts.  indisTO 


valued  at  £2,241,979 


„     sagar 

It 

1,027,888 

„     dressed  rice 

»» 

l,o59,G01 

„     undressed  hemp 

»t 

67,727 

It    juto 

t» 

431,781 

„     other  fibre  like  hemp 

»l 

4,756 

.,     untanned  hides 

»t 

451,911 

lbs.   tanned  or  dressed  do. . 

tt 

31,102 

„     sheep's  wool 

t» 

490,977 

qrs.  linseed 

t« 

1,297,303 

„     rape  seed  . 

t> 

487,374 

»»     P^PPy  seed 

t» 

92,058 

loads  teak  timber 

tt 

186,576 

lbs.  raw  silk 

t» 

569,319 

pieces  manufactured  do. 

t» 

265,857 

other  articles 

»l 

1,964,438 

396,000 

55,405 

730,882 

2,151,175 

69,464 

520.741 

3,963 

133,717 

785,745 

14,283,535 

362,883 

139,916 

30,686 

16,712 

877,364 

407,497 


Total  value  of  imports  from  Htndostan  in  1855,  £12,668,744 

In  1856,  463,932  bales  of  cotton  were  imported  to 
Great  Britain  from  Hiudostan. 

As  the  territory  of  Hiudostan  in  Asia  is  known  by 
comparatively  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  the  position,  climate,  produc- 
tions, capabilities,  .and  other  particulars  relating  to  it, 
are  understood  by  only  a  few  of  that  small  number, 
before  the  chief  design  of  this  work  is  entered  upon, 
some  extensive  and  authentic  information  of  that 
country  may  be  useful  for  enabling  those  who  are  un- 
ac(juainted  with  it  to  understand  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  this  essay.  For  this  purpose,  standard  works 
by  authors  whose  long  residence  m  Hindostan,  or  who 
by  the  access  which  they  have  had  to  numerous  re- 
cords and  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  (3ompany,  have  been  consulted;  and  these  have 
supplied  truthful  information  of  tho  various  particu- 
lars and  facts  as  quoted  from  them  in  corroboration 
of  the  principles  and  plans  which  are  now  proposed. 
The  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  and  the  means 
proposed  for  thus  improving  British  India  form  no 
new  theory,  as  all  of  them  have  long  been  and  are 
still  in  practical  operation ;  but  it  is  the  increasing 
and  improving  of  those  means  of  production  to  more 
than  double  their  present  extent  which  is  now  shown 
to  be  both  practicable  and  essential  for  insuring  the 
private  individual,  as  well  as  the  national  prosperity 
of  British  India  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  larffe  cargoes  of  valuable  East  Indian  produc- 
tions which  arrive  weekly  or  oflener  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  attest  the  extensive  and 
increasing  operations  which  are  already  progressing 
in  British  India. 

The  vast  forests  and  jungles  and  other  unoccupied 
fertile  lands  of  India,  extending  over  an  area  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  is  now  under  cultivation  in  that 
territory,  proves  the  superficial  magnitude  of  its  ex- 
cellent soil,  which  is  now  waiting  to  offer  its  luxuri- 
ant productions  to  man,  in  proportion  t-o  the  labour, 
the  judgment,  the  seed,  and  the  manure  which  man 
bestows  upon  it. 

And  the  tens  of  thousands  of  superabundant  native 
Indian  labourers  who,  for  want  or  such  employment 
at  home,  hire  themselves  and  their  cheap  labour  for 
transport  to  other  colonies,  indicates  the  many  millions 
who  remain  unemployed  in  their  own  country.  And 
all  these  facts  afford  practical  evidence  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  essay  is  based  upon  a  correct  and  substan- 
tial fttundation.  The  general  description  of  Hindos- 
tan is  extracted  from  Thornton's  Oatetteer  of  India, 

As  it  is  obviom  that  the  whole  of  the  forests, 
jungles,  woods,  and  other  unoccupied  lands  of  British 
fndta  is  the  property  of  the  Enst  India  Company, 
the  question  may  naturally  be  raised  of,  Why  does 
not  tne  Company  undertake  the  cultivation  of  those 
territories,  if  they  can  be  made  bo  profitable,  and 
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thereby  Becore  tho  benefit  of  profits  for  the  share- 
holders of  the  Company  ?  To  wliich  inquiry  there  is 
a  plain  answer — that  the  <niltivationx)f  laud  for  profit 
is  essentially  a  sp^culMive  occupation,  'vrhtch  the  Oom^' 
pmy  wonld  not  oe  j  ustified  in  undertaking.  Ittffi&^be, 
that  to  discover  the  means  for  obtaining  more  reAt 
for  their  lands,  they  may  try  experiments  for  improv- 
ing the^  systems  of  otiltivtition,  and  thereby  to  prore 
to  their  tenants  how  to  obtain  better  crop5i.  Atid  if  it 
were  not  so,  conld  any  numerous  proprietary,  like  that 
of  the  East  IndiaCompany,  wi  th  its  chief  d  irectors  li  vi  tfg 
several  thousand  miles  off,  be  expected  to  manage  the 
private  business  of  cultivating  the  land  by  servants 
whom  they  never  see,  and  which  servants  have  no  perso- 
nal interest,  beyond  their  salaries,  in  whatever  quan- 
tity or  quali  ty  of  produce  is  raised  ?  Or  could  such  ser- 
vants be  expected  to  exert  their  energies  so  carefully 
or  with  so  much  judgriient,  by  themselves,  or  by  the 
labourers  under  them,  for  procuring  the  most  an<l  best 
produce  which  could  be  raised,  for  employers  who 
never  see  them,  as  they  would  do  if  occasionally  over- 
looked by  masters  who  were  owners  of  the  produce 
laiicd,  and  who  personally  hire  and  pay  them 
for  their  abilities  1  Does  the  British  government 
undertake  the  direct  cultivation,  by  servants,  of  the 
land  which  is  the  property  of  the  crown  ?  Or  if  they 
were  to  do  so,  would  any  profit  be  likely  to  i*emaiu, 
after  paying  the  salaries  of  agente,  and  deputy-agents, 
over-lookers,  deputy-overlookers,  and  bailiffs,  each  of 
them  not  having  any  interest  in  the  quantity  or  qua- 
lity produced?  But  on  the  contrary,  would  not  more 
capital  be  required,  nominally  for  the  purchase  of 
more  stock  and  implements,  but  really  to  replace 
capital,  which  by  such  management  would  disappear  7 
And  such  results  might  also  be  anticipated  under 
deputy  and  sub-deputy  cultivation  of  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  India,  by  the  distant  Company  who  own  it ; 
and  therefore,  neither  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation 
nor  the  owner  of  a  great  territory  would,  except  for 
experiment  upon  a  small  scale,  oiiltivate  their  posses- 
sions by  deputies  and  servants,  who  have  no  private 
interest  in  the  proceeds,  nor  the  same  prospect  of  re- 
munerative returns  which  a  private  occupier,  who 
possesses  a  reasonable  share  of  judgment  and  is  con- 
stantly overlooking  his  lands  and  his  stock,  and  supers- 
intending  his  servants,  would  depend  upon;  th^ 
could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  the  same  judgment 
or  energy  for  their  absent  employers  which  they 
would  do  if  actins  for  their  own  private  iuterest. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  private  occu})ation, 
which  those  only  can  be  expected  to  perform  success- 
fully whose  private  interest  induces  them  to  exert 
their  judgment  and  discretion,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  most  profitable  return  upon  the  capital 
which  they  invest  for  their  own  private  use.  Tiiis 
inducement  a  distant  deputy,  and  especially  one  who 
.  has  not  had  good  experience  in  the  occupation,  can- 
not be  expected  to  possess ;  and  therefore,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  unoooupied  lands  of  India  never  can  be 
anticipated  of  its  owners,  the  East  India  Company, 
either  as  a  dutv  or  upon  speculation  for  prospective 
profit." 

Begarding'the  wabt  of  iweftttB  of  transport  in  Indhi, 
our  author  observes: — 

"There^Airebnt-few  couittpies  of^  the 'world  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  wfaidh  is  more  counteracteil,  or 
than  the  ownerstiml  the  ocOupiers  of  the  soil  of  which 
suier  greater  loss  of<ca{>itat  and  of  profit  than  that  of 
HindostAn  does  thronghout  the  greater  parts  of  its 
interior,  for  the  want  of  svfllttent  roads  ami  other 
means  of  intemai  trafiie;  and  thy  oraireiott  of  this 
important  duty  by  the  Bast  Indian  GbverniAeut  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  thoifoi^h  and  efficient  pi»r' 


fonnance  of  that  duty^,  becm»e,  tmtfi  those  oonv*^- 
ienees  can  be  Bodied,  the  laAds-of  the  interior  cannot 
be  caltivated  to  a  profit^  u^temnch^as  the  expenee  of 
conveying  small  or  large  quantities  of  prodwxr  by  such 
w^ak  means  as  those  of  the  cotmtry  are^  and  with  sueh 
very  bad*roads  m  the  poverty-fltricken  people  of  that 
country  now  possess,  must  exceed  any  profit  upon  the 
artl«*les  to  be  conveyed  which  they  may  desire  to 
realise,  even  at  the  very  low*  wajo^s  of  *  labotrr'  which 
they*  now  exist  upon :  and  hence  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  a  very  large  portion  of  theinterfof  territorial,' 
where  roads  or  less  expensive  mealis  nf  interna!  -com- 
munication do  not  exist,  is  completely  counteracted. 

It  may  be  that  the  government  of  the -country  may' 
demur  to  the  performance  of  this  dttf  on  the  grOttWd 
of  poverty,  or  of  not  possessing  the  means  for  making 
su6h  improvements.  But,  as  in  En^and,  ^en  a 
nuisance  exists,  no  such  jndtification  isndmftted'by 
sanitary  commissioners,  the  duty  must  be  perfontted ; 
and  if  the  owner  does  not  execute  it,  the  commissTon»»rB  * 
will  undertake  it  for  him,  and  charge'  the  cost  of  it 
upon  himself,  or  upon  his  occupier,  at  his  expense 
atlsr wards.  And  such  is  the  same  character  of  the 
duty  of  providing  cheap  and  efficient  means  for  intcr- 
nil  commnnication  in  British  India  upon  the  owners 
of  that  country.  If  they  do  not  possess  •  the  means 
requisite  for  that  pirrpose,  the  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed, like  as  it  has  h^en  done  upon  the  security  of 
the  British  government  for  making  improvements  in 
some  of  the  British  West  India  Islands ;  the  interest 
thereon,  and  the  instalments  for' rfepaymetft,  to  be 
provided  for  by  rating  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  wliich  such  means  of  communica^on 
may  pass.  It  is  for  their  convenience  that  sueh  ex- 
pense is  incurred,  and  they  should,  directly  or  in- 
directly, he  liable  for  the  cost  of  it. 

Upon  the  indosure  of  oommon  lands,  under  acts  of 
parliament  in  Britain,  onet)f  the  first  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners  is  to  lay  out  ample  roads -for  the 
convenience  of  the  allottees,  and  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  the  indosure  by  the  public  sale  of  a  sufll- 
cient  portion  of  the  land,  or  by  a  prop3rtiouate  charge 
upon  each  of  the  several  allotments ;  the  charging  of 
those  expenses  upon  the  government  permaneiitly,  not 
being  contemplatetl ;  and  by  the  sAme  rale,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  making  of  coweniont  means  for 
internal  communication  ought  ultimately  to  fall  upon 
those  for  whose  convenience  they  are  made.* 

Respecting,  the  cultivation  of  cotton^  he  writes:— 

"  Flax  has  long  been  cultivated  in  India,  partion- 
larly  in  the  northern  provinces,  but  solely  onaocount 
of  the  seed,  the  linseed  of  commerce,  which  is  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mannfaeture  of  linseed  oil  is  carried  on  to  n  small  ex*- 
tent'  in  Bengal ;  but  iniKo-  case  do  w«  learn  that  any 
accouttt  is  taken  of  the  fibre  of  the  plant,  whkh  is  iost- 
in  immense  quantities,  onty  a  portion  of  it  being  em- 
ployed for  thatching  hirasesor  for  feeding  or  littering 
cattle;*'  **  Of  far  neater  valne  than  eny  of  the  pveeed* 
ing  is  cotton.'  The  species  pectrHar  to  India  in'ooat' 
men  with  other  parts  of  Asia;  as-dtatiugnishtehie  fronr 
the  American  and  West^  India»  deseriplionB,  •accord-' 
ing  Uy  Dr.'Royle,  is  the  Qomifphsm^  JndkHmj  or  Aer^ 
bMoum.  The  Gotsjfpium  ar6^«»»»,  peeatiar  to  India* 
alen^j'is  unfitted  for  manwfiwtoriM  parpoaw^and  is 
employed  solely  as  paddmg  forri;tKhion«;'pitt<yw8,  ^^ 
for  which  its  sHky  softness  is 'eepsciAlly  adapM.  The 
Gossjfpium'  Indiettm^  appeaarl  to  havte  been  prodaoed 
in  tend '  exported  fronr  Indkv  eWoe'  the'  mnat'  remote- 
periods;  and  during  the  preenil*  ctetnry  it  baa  aa^ 
sumed  a  very  important  posdUvn  anaOngst  the^nrtielM 
shipped  from  each  of  the  tht^e^  Preddeneios. 

'^  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  t«kte*  aft 
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hMiy  9»  iBftteh;''wbUBt,Uie  mo^lye  loanafactare  lor 
looal  use  canapt -roquire  liras  than  GOOjOOOiOOO.lb?. 
yearly.  -Tb^  vast  -qiuuitity  will'  iu>b  oaiue . am^tf-ise 
when  we  reflect  that*  tkeKMae-bundrad  niiUions  of  ia- 
habitai^  of' India*  ^oe  acouiitoiuiad  to  use  cotton  rloi* 
all  those  vpnvpedea  for  which  heia{»>  flax,  wool,  and 
(hair.  «a*e' employed  in  Buropeao  countries*  Thek 
lightest  dress  for  the .  hot  months,  as  well  as  thei^r 
Warmer,  welt-paddod  garments Jor  the  rainy  4ind  cool 
weather,  are  falike.w^rottghtr  of  cotton.'! 

^  £xteBBively.  -as .  eotton  ^  is.  employed  in  manufac- 
tores  in  the  east. wad  west,  that  of  India  is  neverthe- 
less deficient  in  these  qualities  which  liave  seaureil  to 
the  cottons  of  America  the  chief  favonr  of  tlis. manu- 
facturers of  Europe  in  length  of  fibre  or  staple  and 
for  cleanliness,  the  fopmer.  being  dejieodant  on  culti- 
vation," and  to  some  extent  on  climate  also,  ^'.and  the 
laster  on  the  preparation  after  it  is.  gathered. 

"  In  commerce  Indian  cotton  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Snrats,  Tioneyolly,  Bengal,  Broach,  &c.,,  ac- 
cord!]^ to  t)»e  locality  of  it4;growth  or  place  of  ^p- 
ment    Pr^  Koyle,  on  the  Gtdture  of  Cotton  in  lAjUa, 
mentiona  three  distinct  varieties  of  cotton,. all  indige- 
nous to  Hinda^tan.    The  oonunou  description  is  found 
scattered  more  or  .less,  throughout  India,  cultivated 
either  as  a  triennial  or,  an  annual.    It  reaches  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  in  warm  moist  climates ;  the 
seeds  .are  tfive  in  number,. xmd  they  are  dothed  with  a 
shorty  geayiah  do>wyu.    In  the  peninsula  of  India  there 
are :  two 'distinct  speoieaof  this  sort,  known  amongst 
the  natives  as  oopum.xuid  nadnm.     The  first  thrives 
only  in  the.  richest  black  soil^  and  is  an  annual,  pro- 
ducing a  fine-etaplo ;  the  latter  is  a  triennial,  plant, 
and  grows  on  the  poorer  red  soil,  yielding  small  crops 
of  inferior  Quality.    The  Dacca  cotton  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  tke  Gowypinm  Indicum,    It  diffi^rs  from 
the  others  on  the  plant  being  more  erect,  with  fewer 
brancbc^,  and  it  is  tagged  with  a.  reddish  hiie;  wliilst 
the  cotton  ia  finer,  softer,  and  longer.f    This  variety 
is  rearocLmpre'or  Isss  extensively  throughout  Bengal, 
especially  in  the  D»cca  didtrict,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  manu&oturaof  thei  exquisitely  fine  muslin  cloths 
knofwuover.j^  great  part  of  the  world  as  Dacca  mus- 
iijiBy  And  'WlMse4alicaoy  of  textore-ao  long  defied  the 
imitation -of  the  art  momifaoturers  of  the  west.    iAji- 
other  variety  is. the  Beiaur  cotton,  which,  is  grown  in 
the  lierar  country,  in  the  northern  orovinces  of  the 
Madras  presidency,. and  in  Susat  ana  Broach.    This 
'plnat  attains  .a  greater  size  than  the  preceding,  bears 
for  a  longer  period,  and  produces  a  fibre  of  finer 
qd^lity  tlian  the  former.    It  appears  to  thrive  best  on 
a  light,  blaek,  vegetable  aoil. 

''InooiDtn«PBe,'tbe  term  ^Scurat' indudes  the  pn>- 
ditce  ofifSosat,  Bevar,  and  Broach,. with  some, from 
Dacca ;  it  comes  mostly  from  Bombay.  The  Madras 
cottons  are  those  shipped  from  Tinnevelly,  Coimba- 
iove,  Aod^ttther  parts,  of  that,  presidency ;  .whilst  the 
Beogala  include  those  from  Btt&del««nd,  Nagpove^  and 
tha^iftr  northern  provinees." 

'<  Sxamined^by  amitfoaoope,  theistaple  o£  these  sorts 
■appears  to  rang'3  betwecov  i^bhstand.lT'oth  of  an  iuch 
iu  length;  the  celebrated  searialaad  cotton  bdag 
ueuaHy  an  inch  Jind  aiialf  in* length. 

'^The  red  ooil  of  India  is  found  in  some  localities  to 
bo  batter  suited  to  the^raw^i  of  cotton  tluiU  the  black 
fturth.  It:is  a.sather.ooariie  revl  soil,  commingled 
Tv'uLtk  pa]:iiii}eax>f  jKuuker,  silex,  felspar, and  aluminous 


*  AMOOTA\Mg-^ih9'Ziv$ypool  Qy4ofi  Broker^  Oiroulw,. of 
31st  Deosmberr  id&$»  iiie  total  qoaoti^iM  of  £ub  ludiaoi  cot- 
ton imported  iu^  Great  Britam  in  1855,  was  B96,027  bales, 
wjiioh,  at  an  aversge  of  3  owt.  or  386  Ibft.  per  bale,  amoanta 
^o  133,095,07^  lbs. 

-i- 2VMiV«Mindcu>//fi4ia»  by  John  Oapper,  p.  25. 


earth.  yIt«im)y^SQhva'itt  eC*»fNN(Moiv  fr«lx>tH»pten 
ceding  in  theitK«<  exafllitog'<a'traiftte^of'pen»ide^ 
red  oxid^^  fWbkibtther^Mnbaaata^iilime  is  iprescmt  in 
'greii4er^.bandanto. .  .    : 

'•' AmidyBes  of  therbeet'OOilDD  eoiki  of  Ame«tta«pre«ipe 
that  they  differ  4coaEitheeex>^  lodia'obi^flj^iin  the  large: 
portions  of  peaty  matter>containedl&vthBm,*and  there 
is  littie*4ottbt,bttt'iWB'iikt^  Add  the  peculiarity  of  the 
climateiof  the  .Aimerican  eeaboard^^MiffioienUy'account 
for  the«ttpenori!iy  t)f'tha'eettMBA<o£  thatieoatttry  over 
thoee  Of  aay«  obher  ^Mrt-of<the»  WOD14?]:. 

Comparing  the  Wciges. o^  labour  in  tbls  country,  and 
India,  we  find  the  foUowipg: — .   •    , 

*'0a  wages,  in  Great  Br] tain^  the  taxation  gives  as 
nearly  as  possible  333.  per  bead  upon  each  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  the  taxcltion  upon  the  population  of 
British  India  amounts  to  an  average  of  4s.  5d.  a  head, 
the  former  being  upwards  of  sevenfold  greater  than 
that  upon  the  Indian  people.  Biit  the  payiug  powers 
of  the  two  nations  widely  diJOfer,  as  15s.  a  week  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  earnings  of  Uve  Eng- 
lish hibouring  classes,  by  which  the  taxation  upon 
them  afjpears  to  be  aoout  thirteen  days  labour  in  a 
year.  To  estimate  the  eai'nings  of  the  great  mass  of 
lllndoos,  the  wages  of  the  cities  and  towns  must  not 
be  taken  as  i\  criterion ;  for  whilst  in  England  the 
townspeople  are  tlio  greater  taxpayers,  in  IndLi  70  per 
cent,  of  tJie  taxation  falls  upon  the  mass  of  the  people 
not  dwelling  in  towns.  Some  reliable  ofiicial  ilocu- 
ments  on  this  subject,  leave  no  doubt  upon'  the  mat- 
ter. |[  These  statbtical  i*etura3  show  that  in  the 
rural  district  of  Cawnpore,  .fairly  representing  the 
avemge  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cultivators  realize  but  £o  per 
annum.  From  this,  at  the. lowest  calculation,  one- 
fonrth  must  be  taken  for  goverment  land-tax,  and  one- 
fourth  as  rent 'to  the  proprietor,  leaving  £2,  lOs.  to 
defray  the  cost  of  seed,  tools,  &c.,  and  support  the 
ryot  and  his  family  during  the  year.  With  the  cal- 
culation of  four  persons  to  a  faonily,  and  without  any 
deduction  for  seed,  tools,  &c.,  this  leaves  a  fraction 
over  12s.  per  year  to  support  each  individual  These 
are  not  extreme  cases,  but  actually  represent  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  agricultu- 
ral population  of  British'  India.  Striking  an  average 
between  these  figures  and  the  wages  of  natives  in  the 
towns,  a  greater  aum  than  30s,  a  year,  or  one  penny 
a-da}',  cannot  be  taken  as  the  general  average  earnings 
in  India.  It  ^prears,  therefore,,  tli^it  wliilst  the  Eng- 
lishman contributes  thirteen  days*  labour  towards  the 
goverment  expenditure,  the  Indian  ryot  contributes 
the  labour  of  fifty-three  days  towards  the  same  ob- 
ject." § 

'  On:  the  prospective-  beneficial  tfffeets  of  colonizing 
British  India,  the  author  etates : — 

'5  Amongst  the  beneficial  rBstdt»TCHiieh:may  be  anti- 
cipated by  the  gaoeral-oolimiziagof  firitidi  (ndia,  the 
following  are  calculated  upon^  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  BO  many  certain  iSQDaecpnnces  -of  that  ad- 
Taucing  inoveinont,  wLfile,.a8  iuall  gt«at«  oeourrenets 
wiiich  are.  newly,  introduced,  others  of  no  Bmall  impor- 
tance to.  the  cewmeroiaLvorid,  as  well  as  taaoetety  at 
largeL' joiay  'be  .expected  to«  .dev«lope  -  out<.*of  «attoli  p^- 
gresdive  entei^riae  >— 

let-iThe-  providing  of  silfe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  eapttal,  either  by  private  individuals  or 
unitedly  by  joint  stock  companies,  4n  thc'-ohMip  par* 


,  _  —  ^  ■  

7%f^Pre8ideneie$o/ India;  hy  John  Capper,  p. '26. 
^  Qooted  in  CateNMadBenififf,  Vol*  xvi.,  pp^M«8. 
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chase  and  preparing  for  cultivation  extensive  tracts 
of  country  which  are  now  unoccupied. 

2d.--The  introducing  of  active,  steady,  enterprising 
and  intelligent  young  or  ^rowu-up  persons  of  all 
classes  of  society,  to  occupations  in  which  their  intel- 
ligence and  their  exertions  may  be  profitably  and 
prosperously  applied. 

3d. — The  securing  for  the  British  markets,  espe- 
cially during  times  of  war,  or  of  scarcity  in  other 
countries',  ample  supplies  of  tropical  productions  of  the 
soil,  and  more  particularly  of  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  the  textile  fabrics  of  cot- 
ton, silk,sheeps*  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  by  employment 
upon  which  materials  millions  of  the  British  people 
derive  their  living,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  short 
supplies  of  those  articles  from  other  countries,  would 
be  aeprived  of  their  means  of  supporting  themselves 
and  their  families. 

4th. — The  providing  with  employment  for  money- 
wages  of  many  millions  of  the  naif-starved  and  half- 
naked  natives  of  Uiudostan,  whereby  they  may  earn 
the  money  for  supplying  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  which  they 
require,  without  being  subjected  to  the  inducement  of 
destroying  some  of  their  female  children,  thereby  to 
avoid  the  burden  of  supporting  and  clothing  them. 

5th. — The  increasing  of  the  demand  for  British 
manufactured  goods  to  a  fair  average  for  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  170  million  inhabitants  of  Hindostan, 
with  that  required  by  the  population  of  other  coun- 
tries, whereby  manufacturing  prosperity  and  manu- 
facturing wages  would  be  improved  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  throughout  Great  Britain. 

6th.— The  making  available  for  human  use,  many 
million  acres  of  fertile,  unoccupied  laud  (exclusive  of 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  barren)  of  British  India 
which  is  now  used  only  by  wild  animals,  and  applying 
it  to  productive  cultivation ;  and  also  of  opening  out 
beds  of  minerals  and  other  sources  of  prosperity  and 
of  revenue  which  are  now  undiscovered. 

7th. — That  by  thus  introducing  to  the  several  ex- 
tensive territories  of  British  India  which  are  now  but 
partially  inhabited,  a  proportion  of  the  male  and 
female  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  are  active,  intelligent, 
and  enterprising;  a  substantial  basis  for  a  lasting  and 
inseparable  national  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  British  India  will  be  formeil,  whereby  mutual 
protection,  and  preservation,  and  prosperity  to  both 
countries  will  be  guaranteed  to  eacn  other  against  any 
innovation  or  encroachment  upon  the  civil  and  reli- 

?ious  liberties  of  the  people,  and  thereby  British 
udia,  which  is  now  only  as  an  unpolished  diamond, 
will  become  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  British  crown. 

8th. — That  by  such  immense  additional  East  Indian 
supplies  of  those  tropical  productions  which  are  now 
produced  by  American  slave  labour  being  imported 
to  the  European  markets ;  and  which  extra  supplies 
bding  cultivated  by  the  native  Hindoos  at  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  slave-grown  produce,  they 
could  be  afforded  at  such  reduced  prices  as  would  not 
remunerate  the  slave  claimants  for  that  produced  by 
their  slaves.  And  hence  the  profit  of  holdinsr  slaves 
would  be  counteracted,  and  tne  ex{>en8e  of  keeping 
them  thus  entailing  loss  upon  their  daimants,  expe- 
diency would  induce  the  latter  to  emancipate  their 
slaves,  and  by  this  cause  slavery  would  be  superseded 
by  the  common  law  of  private  interest 

9th.— That  the  settling  of  British  colonists  in  the 
interior  of  British  India,  and  the  employment  by  them 
of  innumerable  native  Hindoo  labourers,  important 
and  extensive  openings  will  be  offered  for  missionary 
and  educational  labours  amongst  the  rising  generation 
of  that  country,  for  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  tlie  suppression  of  in&nticide  and  other 


grossly  immoral  practices  which  are  now  reported  to 
be  common  among  the  native  population  of  British 
India. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  anticipated  beneficial  results 
of  colonizing  Hindostan;  the  providing  of  safe  and 
profitable  investments  for  capital;  the  common  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  almost  universally  proved  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  safety  of  land  as  a  profitable  and 
certain  source  for  investment.  Where  it  is  not  natur- 
ally barren  and  unproductive,  land  is  honest;  and 
when  the  season  is  not  unpropitious,  a  contingency 
which  all  countries  are  more  or  less  liable  to,  it  re- 
turns to  its  occupier  a  profitable  per-centage  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital,  the  judgment,  the  labour,  the 
manui*e,  and  the  seed  or  stock,  which  are  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  the  fertile  portion  of  the  land  of  Brit- 
ish India,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  area  of  that  country,  is  essentially  suited  for 
maintaining  this  character,  highly  productive  as  it  is, 
and  often,  even  without  any  renewal  by  manure,  pro- 
ducing two  and  sometimes  three  crops  in  the  year, 
while  the  cost  of  labour  in  cultivation  is  compara- 
tively so  trifling,  that  the  occupation  of  land  in  Hin- 
dostan can,  with  proper  management,  scarcely  do 
otherwise  than  afford  a  profitable  return  for  the  capi- 
tal which  may  be  invested  upon  it,  provided  that 
capital  is  applied  with  discretion,  and  with  due  regard 
to  economy. 

On  the  investment  of  capital,  for  the  purchase  or 
long-lease  of  land  in  all  countries,  and  especially  so  in 
Hindostnn,  whether  it  be  by  individual  capitalists, 
by  joint-stock  companies,  or  by  those  of  limited  means 
in  smaller  parcels  for  their  own  occupation,  great 
caution  is  essential  to  make  an  advantageous  selec- 
tion for  facility  of  communication  with  a  neighbour- 
ing shipping  port,  for  quality  of  the  soil,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  convenience  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  at  such  elevation  as  will  afford  sufficient  fall 
for  irrigating  purposes,  and  having  such  q^uantities  of 
good  timber  growing  upon  it  as  will  quite  or  more 
than  repay  the  expense  of  clearing,  breaking  up,  and 
preparing  the  lana  for  stocking  with  cattle,  or  ror  cul- 
tivation ;  and  it  should  also  be  so  situate  that  ample 
portions  of  the  land  may  not  be  within  reach  of 
inland  floods,  which  the  very  heavy  rains  or  the 
melted  snow  from  the  mountains  occasionally  cause 
in  that  country.  These  floods,  which,  however  incon- 
venient they  may  be  for  the  time  upon  the  lands 
which  are  floodea,  also  cover  it  with  abundant  sup- 
plies of  rich  fertilizing  matter,  which  improves  it  for 
future  cultivation." 

Under  the  head  ''Investment  for  Gapitai,"  he  calcu- 
lates that  the  interest  upon  landed  property  in  India, 
if  invested  according  to  his  scheme,  would  be  from  5 
to  7i  per  cent  or  more : — 

"While  the  freehold  security  would  be  equally  good 
as  that  of  the  same  description  of  property  in  England, 
which  seldom  pays  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  interest, 
and  it  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  almost  entire 
freedom  from  the  heavy  taxation  which  British  pro- 
perty is  subjected  to. 

Nor  is  it  alone  to  the  clearing,  breaking:  up,  and 
preparing  land  for  cultivation,  that  British  India 
affords  so  many  excellent  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  of  which  the  minerals,  the  timber, 
and  various  other  sources  which  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, offer  satisfactory  evidence.  Amongst  these  is  one 
source  which,  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan,  would  not 
only  supply  a  vast  revenue  to  those  who  might  so  in- 
vest their  money,  but  it  would  also  become  an  im- 
portant blessing  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  whidi  it  might  be  formed.     This 
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course  relates  to  the  constmcting  of  sufficiently  con- 
venient  canals,  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
rivers  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted through  districts  which  require  the  water  for 
irrigation;  which  canals  should  be  of  such  ample 
capacity  that  they  may  also  be  used  for  navagation 
purposes,  for  ^conveying  the  bulky  produce  of  the 
country  upon  them,  and  for  other  internal  communi- 
cation, and  that  they  may  also  serve  as  arterial  drains 
for  clearing  the  marshy  swamps  or  terrais,  and  other 
causes  of  the  pestilential  evaporation  which  occasion 
so  much  unhealthiness  of  climate  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods through  which  such  canals  may  be  constructed." 

Edward  West's  observations  on  the  effects  of  co- 
lonizing, whether  as  regards  those  who  emigrate,  or 
the  natives  of  India — on  the  increased  demand  for 
British  goods — on  the  superseding  of  slavery,  &a,  are 
well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  His  proposed 
measures  for  carrying  out  the  colonization  of  India, 
appear  to  us  enlightened  and  judicious;  and  in  his 
concluding  chapter  on  the  **  Productions  of  India,**  the 
information  given  on  the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  He  thus  winds  up  his  in- 
teresting volume : — 

"  Finally,  the  explanation  of  the  objects  for  which 
this  work  was  entered  upon  having  now  been  com- 
pleted; and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  thei*eou  hav- 
ing been  supported  by  the  evidence  of  practical  facts, 
as  proved  by  those  who  have  witnessed  or  ascertained 
them  to  be  in  actual  operation — 

That  there  does  exist  almost  unbounded  extents 
of  fertile  land  in  British  India,  which  is  not  now  oc- 
cupied for  any  useful  purpose. 

Tliat  there  are  millions  of  free  labourers  in  British 
India,  who  are  anxious  for  employment  at  less  than 
3d.  i>er  day,  wages. 

That  these  sources  offer  unlimited  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment  and  prosperous  settlement 
by  joint-stock  agricultural  companies,  and  by  private 
emigrants. 

Tiiat  by  euch  immense  supplies  of  tropical  pro- 
ductions, and  especially  of  cotton,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured thereby,  and  at  so  much  le^s  cost  than  the  like 
productions  raised  by  slave  labour,  and  that  demand 
for  the  latter  being  by  this  means  superseded,  slavery 
in  America  will,  by  this  cause,  ultimately  become  ob- 
solete, as  a  natural  consequence. 

That  by  receiving  constant  employment  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  and  being  regularly  paid  in  money 
wages  with  Anglo-Saxon  capital,  the  native  Hindoos 
will  become  more  settled  in  industrious  habits  and 
occupations,  and  more  effectually  dependent  upon  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  Auglo-Saxon  race;  and  that 
thereby  the  union  of  Hindostan  with  Groat  Britain 
will  be  cemented  upon  a  more  substantial  and  lasting 
basis ;  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity  will,  also,  by 
these  means,  be  more  satisfactorily  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  many  millions  of  native  Hindoos. 

These  are  the  important  consequences  which  may 
confidently  and  conscientiously  be  anticipated  by  a 
very  numerous  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
who  possess  capital,  to  British  India,  and  by  the  set- 
tlement of  a  number  of  well  organized  joint-stock 
agncultural  establishments  in  that  country,  guaran- 
teed of  success,  as  they  are,  by  the  abundance  and  the 
small  expense  of  its  labour  and  the  rich  fertility  of 
its  cheap  and  immeasurable  unoccupied  soil.'* 

From  the  Appendix  we  extract  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  mutinies  in  the  East^  and  on  the  pro- 


bable means  by  which  they  might  have  been  pre- 
vented : — 

**  Since  this  work  was  sent  to  the  press  information 
has  been  received  of  the  almost  general  mutiny  of  the 
East  Indian  native  army. 

That  this  intelligence  has  been  somewhat  antici- 
pated in  previous  pages,  by  the  allusions  to  "pre- 
serving the  connection  of  British  India  with  Great 
Britain,"  as  one  of  the  prospective  beneficial  results  of 
a  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  emigration  to  India,  is  not 
now  so  much  the  question,  as  the  devising  of  a 
remedy  against  the  renewal  of  so  disastrous  an  out- 
break for  the  future.  This  difficulty  will  be  most 
advantageously  ascertained  by  tracing  the  evil  to  its 
original  source.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  how 
truly  do  we  find  the  maxim  which  many  school-boys 
have  copied  into  their  writing  books  to  apply,  that 
"  Idleness  and  ignorance  are  the  parents  of  many 
vices ;"  and  this  will  explain  how  evidently  has  this 
great  evil  arisen  from  those  very  sources.  The  hu- 
man mind  must  be  occupied,  and  when  not  engaged 
by  any  particular  subject^  its  attention  is  excited  by 
the  first  object  which  occurs  to  it.  If  that  mind  is 
ignorant  and  uneducated,  it  is  more  susceptible  of  evil 
thoughts  in  the  absence  of  those  superior  subjects  to 
reflect  upon,  which  educated  intelligence  supplies. 

And  hence  the  mind  of  the  uneducated  sepoy  sol- 
dier having  no  other  object  to  reflect  upon,  when  not 
engaged  on  active  service,  than  the  monotonous  exer- 
cise and  other  trifling  duties  which  are  required  of 
him,  the  force  of  the  idle  or  unoccupied  time  which 
he  is  subjected  to  introduces  him  to  vicious  thoughts, 
which  were  he  fully  employed,  might  never  have  en- 
tered into  his  imagination.  And  where  large  bodies 
of  the  like  men  are  brought  into  constant  intercourse 
with  each  other,  these  vicious  thoughts  are  freely  ex- 
changed amongst  them,  which,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, has  progressed  to  rebellious  revolt. 

The  Roman  generals  were  aware  of  these  propen- 
sities, and  they  saw  and  adopted  the  remedy  for  coun- 
teracting them,  by  employing  the  spare  time  of  their 
soldiers  upon  the  constructing  of  well  planned  roads, 
like  the  Ichnield  Ways,  the  Watling  Streets,  and  the 
Roman  Roads,  which  are  appreciated  by  us  to  the 
present  day. 

The  same  danger  of  evil  and  the  same  remedy  is 
somewhere  related  to  have  occuired  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  once  quai*tered  in  one  of  the  forts  of  Inver- 
ness-shire ;  where,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  mono- 
tony to  which  they  were  subjected,  they  willingly 
worked  for  a  trifling  addition  to  their  pay,  at  the  for- 
mation of  new  roads  in  that  county. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  Anfflo-Indian  army  may  be  attributed, 
the  want  of  employment  for  the  mind  in  the  absence 
of  employment  for  the  body.  And  had  the  spare  time 
of  those  soldiers  been  thus  occupied  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies 
would  have  been  engaged  upon  that  subject,  and  the 
additional  pay  of  from  foiu:  to  eight  pice  (one  half- 
penny to  one  penny)  per  day  would  have  amply  satis- 
fied them,  while  twenty  thousand  miles  of  good  roads 
might  have  been  so  constructed  by  them  within  that 
time ;  thus  affording  vast  additional  sources  for  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  British  India,  and  instead  of 
being  the  murdering  rebellious  men  which  they  are 
now,  they  would  have  continued  to  be  as  they  were 
previously,  a  well-behaved  and  contented  body  of 
soldiers. 

At  such  employment,  each  of  those  men  might 
form  perhaps  on  an  average  half  a  lineal  yard  of  a 
twelve  yani  wide  I'oad  per  day,  which  by  each  man 
working  200  days  in  the  year  would  have  amounted 
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TUB  B9ITPIBO,^IBBlIL 

^      -     >  t  t  ii     ..       ^  1./  -   ■>    t  -fi  >  -       -     _       I 


litt  M^  IH^  185r; 


1  ^TOCJ  varcts  trf  otie  mAh,  ten  mited  by  176  meo,  TOGO 
'  inUea  jly  17,600  men*,  and  thus  they  would  have  em- 
ployed their  dthefwis^  unoccupied  time  to  a  ]>urp68e 
of  vast  national  utility,  and  by  ao  engaging  tfceir.  at- 
teottioQt,  neither  mutiny  nor  rebollioa  wooidi'«v«r ^haTe 
beien  lieard  of  amongst  them."  - 


-  -  -• 


-r»r- 


•srjr- 


•'*f 


In  proportiou  to  his  faith,  pie  believer  is  filled  with 
lave  and  gratitpde  to  God  ;  and  be^ig  brought  to 
know  Kis  proper  place,  t>otH  as  a  creative  and  a  son 
of  God,  he  is  conyinced  of  .the  doty  and  necessity  of  < 
yielding  obedience,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  • 
communion  with  his  heavenly  Father  to  which  he  27tli.  EnzAnitTH,  -wife  of  John  Kitchioff.  medlfsgil  snperin- 
has  been  ci^led  by  the  grf ce  of  the  gospel.  Two  can-  '  tendent  of  ^e  Tnend*;  Retreat,  Yoi*,  a  daughter;  who 
not  wait  tocretjier  unless  they  be  agreed.     And  no  ;  9x7uMS^ohou^^or^^^^ 


Stk^:  A^  Sonthpori,  Harqamt,  wifis  of  ;JanM  .Cknw,  twiai, 
a. son  .'m4  aaugUtcr;w^Q.w«^  iu^a^a>F>«deric!i.  William 
and  Ada  Mar;. 

SSVKVT9  Moarrii,  185?. 

5th.'  SbsAvxAnr  vufb  of  Bdvin  StamJia^,  of  Crawley,  a  boq  ; 

who  was  named  llcrbert  Fox.  «    * 

2oth.  At  St.  Anne  Street*  Lirerpool^  O^TiiiaiSB,  wife  of 

John  Canpn,  a  «on. 
30tb.  At  N<».  5,  Adolaide  Terraoe,  Owck,  tte  wifs.Df  fl.  Har^ 

▼ey  JacksoD,  a  son;  whp  was  named  Alfred. 


I 


LccT,  wifo  of  Frcdorick  Sargent,  oT  P«iri9«  a  soo. 

NllfTB  MosTH,  1667. 


Creature  of  God  can  hold  fellowship  with  hiin,  unless 

he  submit  to  him.    **  If  we  say  that  we  have  follow- 

ship  with  hini,  ajid : w^ak  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do    ^^^   ^^  ^,^^^j^„^  ^^^^^^  g^^^^  8tockton^a-Te«.  84«ak. 

not  the  truth.*     Ungodly  men  may.  turn  the  grace  of       „5feof  Michael  S^Alsop,  a  daughfcerf  who  woaaamidAwx; 

God   into  lasciviousness,  but  m  every  respect  the        Satterthwaite. 

gospel  is  a  doctrine  aecording  to  gotiliuess.     Its  Ian-    0th.  A>  A ck worth-Moor- Top,  Bltza  Akv,  wifeofDr.Wilits, 

guagOj  its  tendency,  and  ita  operation,  is  "Holiness  '     adm^hter;  who  was  named  PlofcenoeAra^stroag. 

unto  the  Lord,."     «  As  he  who  hatti  called  you   is  I  ^^^  -  ^t  Chwhtown  Lodge.  Countr  nabfeq^lUaaiai.  wile 


hdif,  so  b6  ye  hol^  in  all  inanner  of  conversation." 


of  Charles  O.  Malono,  twins;  a  son,  namca  mlXiaoi  ttobert, 
and  a  d.an|rhter«  still-born, 
llth.  At  Lisbarn,  Amra,  wife  of  Joshua  Pin^twfiaSt  a  son 

TRUJaHuMzuTT.-True  humility.  White  it  brings      .  ,3?;^^  W^^^,  Bom^^hi^  Hw.o^,wifo  of  Ja«e, 
light  our  owtt  suuv  is  ever  sure  to  coyer  a  multitixde  ,      ciark,  a  daughter;  whowai  lumSTlbbS;  Bryant, 
of  the  aina,Qf  oyiera.    The  man  wUp.is  the  most. sen-  i  ...  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jonathan  Qrubb,  a  daughter;  who 
sible  of  his  ow&  failings  will  always  l^. heard  to  say        '^•'^^  named  Elizabeth  Luoy. 

the  least' of.  th&  failings  of  others.    It  is  the  proud    ^^^^'  ^^  Harewood  Grove,  near  Darlington.  Sirsaii,  wife  of 
iW,  the  i»wud;praf,,«?r  ofth*  gospeU  ^ho  U  tho  I  aof^tViS^I^^TJiVi^T^f^Kifo'SS 

a  daughter. 


reviling  i|i%n)  tl>e  ceuftorioua  professor,  Pride^  takes  a 
pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the  infirmities  of.others^ 
that  itselfmayl^  exalted;  while  humility  delis^hts  in 
contempJating  their,  excellencies,  taat  it  i^ay  bie  laid 
by  them  atijl  lower  in  its  own  eateem,  apd  be.  led  to 
imitate  their  graces.  The  rea^n  why  we  are.  cen- 
sorious andhard-rhea^led  is  simplv  this :  wjb  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Cba'ist— are  none, of  his.  Never  let. us 
d^n^  ourselves  Christians  till  w:e.  bear  son^e  resem- 
blance  to  our  meek,  lowly,  and  compassionate  Master. 
The  religion  which  he  puts  into  the  hearts  of  his 
followers,  softetvs  the  character,  sweetens  the  temper, 
and  enlivens  all  the  tender  affections  of  the  soul,  aucl 
ftjls  it  vfith  kjnclpess  and  with  love. — Bra^llei/, 

Truth.— How  beautiful  is  truth !  Who  is  like  to 
her  among  the  daughters  ?  Her  features  are  comely, 
her  form  is.  divine,  her  .robes  are  whiter  than  snpw. 
The  purity- of.  l^eaven  sits  upon  her  brow;  grac^  and 
dignity  are  in  her  steps ;  peace  and  joy,  virtue  and  love, 
are  her  companions.  She  frequents  the  simple  cotfcxge, 
the  shady  dell,  or  the  caJm  retreat,  and  in  that  glori* 
otts  tample  erected  by  nature  and  religion  she  delights 
to  worship  the  IHvinitv.  It  is  here  she  presides  an 
infallible  priestess,  and  hither  the  pure  in  heart  come 
to  dwell  upon  her  .perfections,  and  obtain  orasles  that 
can  never  deoeive.  Happy,  indeed,  is  he  to  whom  she 
reveals  herself  in  all  her  charms!  Who  can  behold 
her  without  loving  her  ?  Who  can  love  without  being 
happy  ?  Falsehood  may  be  compared  to  a  base  and 
gilded  coin.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  rubies, 
and  move  precious  than  fine  gold.  Falsehood  is  the 
faint  light  which,  glimmering  amid  the  darkness  of 
the.  noisome  fens,  leads  tiie  unfortunate  traveller  to 
destruction.  Truth  is  the  radiant  sun  in  Leo  when  he 
has  gained  the  zenith,  and  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  wanderer's  path.  Falsehood  brings  mwfortune 
and  miser^K.in  her  train,  like  the  spreading  pestilence 
OB  the  wind,  of  the  desert;  but  truth,  like  the  odorifer- 
ous galea  of  summer,  imparts  health  and  vigour,  while 
she  administers  pleasure  and  delight. 


23d.  At  Liverpool,  Siaan  Jawx,  ^i^  of  WiUiain  Weodjtisu-., 
a  son;  who  was  named  WiUiam  Arthar.- 

30th.  At  Ilitcliin,  Fridbriok  Sesbobm*  «^^  of  rBanjamla 
Sccbohm,  of  Bradford.  Yorkshire,  to.  Mint  Anx^  joun^^st 
daughter  of  tho  late  Willt{Un  Exton,  of'tho^foiTajQ^^liiPc; 

Eionra  Moxtb,  18^. 
14th.  At  Dublin,  (JADaisL  Fishbr  Uxthajtk,  of  Limerick^  to 

Maroarkt  Mrruick,  of  Dublin. 
20th.  At  Worcester,  Hbxrt  Pickbiuvo,  oflf^Iton,  to  Sara^ 

Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  ^urUngham,  of  ttoaehlJl, 

Worcester. 
2Q(h.  At  Maidstone^  AaxapjL  Jambs,  eldest,  so/i  of  Samuel 

and  Maria  RcTnolds,  or  Sittingbonrnc,  to  Kmma,  eUtjt 

daughter  of  Thoaias  Rous  and  K]Iiahotl\  Woodward,  of 

the  former  place. 
29th.  At  London,  Jonx,  son  of  John  and  Mar/  Parrapd,  of 

Croydon,  to  llAcnBL,  eldest  daughter  of  the.  late  Jfuoas 

and  Rachel  Haadj,  p(  Iioad^n.    ' 

KixTB  Moxi«»  Itf  7« 

2d.  At  leleworth,  Middlesex,  Bdwabd  Stsabs*  ^.eqgiiioer, 

of  London,  son  of  WiUiain  Morley  and  94ana  S(eari,  of 

Hull,  to  HACirsi.  AfiiQAix^  dav^htcr  of  Etlohar^  and  Ahi^a^il 

Key,  of  London, 
0th.  At  Godalming,  Philip  Patxb,  of  Shipston,  to  IIabsibt, 

daughter  of  the  Tate  Johh  Sweetapple,"  ' 
]6*.h.  At  Calder  Bridge,  Josepb  liAKLOOK,  of  WUrriogtoo. 

to  Maar,  eldest  daughter  of  the  l,\t.o  Joha  Jac^j,  of 

Oakenclough,  near  Oar«tang, 
...  At  Croydon,  Jambs.  QoitoKsr,  of  Park  Terrace,  Croydon, 

to  Uaxnah,  oldest  daughter  of  John  Finoh  and  Rariaib 

Marsh,  of  the  same  place. 
17th:  At  Stoke  Newington,  UBiraT  Baowx,  junr^  of  Luton, 

son  of  Henry  and  Kli^abeth  Brown,  to  S^sabstb,  eldest 

daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cooper,  of  the  fpriosr  place. 
2ith    At  Manchester,  Qborob  Dawso.x,  to  Ajf.v  BapOK*  both 

of  Manchester.  "I 

...  At  Belfast,  JoRir  Orbbtss,  of  Bessbroek,  Newrj,  son  of 

the  late  Thomas  Gree?es,  of  Bernagh,  iiear  Dungaanon,  to 

£14^ abet II  PiM,  daughter  of  'Thopiia9  Jaokson,  of  CUitoa-  ! 

Tille.  Belfast. 
...  At  Li^burn,  Josjipb  Wab.iii0,  jqnr^  off  QalUaola/,  Oeoaiy 

Wexford,  to  ^(abia,  daughtf^r  qf  Joshua  Lamb,  of  Peartree 

Ilili,  Lisburn.  '      ' 


»  »    »       ■ 
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3d.  At  CAen  Osmond,  Sotith  Austraijn,  lifter  fi'fyw  ^ftf  ill- 
ness, Gkohgb  DiLiKB,  formerly  of  Dovor^  agod0O. 

15th,  At  Ilicbmond,  Mellx^^nte,  »ftor  a  fy^  Jboura  illness, 
Joseph  Bkale,  formerly  of  2k[oantmeiick»Ireland»  aged  68. 

^tl^i:  At  Mevazifsoy,  TaoMAsSTARK».a^d76. 
20th.  At  Au«t«U,  ScrSAH  B^vaTl9,.»piAster,  Agc;4.76. 

ElOITTR  MosTif,  1957. 

0th.  At  Birminsham,  Rebecca  Storgr.  aged  CO. 

2.3d.  At  Austell,  Elizabeth  E.  Daw,  irifo  of  Richard  Daw, 

25fh.  At  Ilulmc,  Manohestar,  i^t  the  re«idenco  of  her  son, 
S^amuel  Antouie,  Ann  Antonie.  ifijretl  77,  formerly  of 
Soarboro.  ller  last  illness  of  9  n^onths,  whioh  was  oo- 
cnsioncd  hy  aa  acci4ent,  was  .homo  vfith.mvch  patisnoo 
and  cheerful  ness. 
31st.  At  ''Chenaton-ia^MiirAO,  Torkshice,  Jambs  AiifiEfr^ag^d 
about  77. 

This  dear  Friend  was,  in  his  yonth,  convincod  of  tho 
Soriptural  aouodne^Stof  oar  reltjri^ua  prinpipiesthroiugh 
readinfi^'tbe  Journal  of  Qeorgo  Fox,  amlothors  of.  our 
early  Friends.  Being  then  about  to  engage  as  ^amekoepor 
with  a  person  of  High  Church  principles,  bo  stipulated  not 
to  accompany  tho  rest  of  the  family  to  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, nw  Im)  expoeted  to  eonform  to  any  of  their 'rales, 
which  by  hift  emplpyer  wasagreed  to,  and  honourably  kept. 
As  a  proof  jsf  the  nighaeatieein  his  employer*  entertain^ 
fer  the  character  <of  our  dear  Friend,  he  left  him,  by  his 
will,  A  small  iooome.  wnieh  was  inoreased  to  ten  ehUUngs 
per  weok  by  his  eldest  .sen ;  .and  npon.tliis.Jianies.AUen 
retired  to  end  hisidagM  in.qoiet  with  ^is  wife,  aft^r  (sav- 
ing been  in  the  seryico  of  father  and  son  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

Soon  after  ontering  the  above  situation  he  b^n  to  at- 
tend our  meetings  tmrwoftUp,' though  he  had  tmn  many 
miles  to  :walk ;  .wbieh.  at  times,  he  eeatifl«ied,  until  a 
meeting 'began  to  be  held  at  .Themten-in<CraYen,  within 
two  or  three  milos  of  his  residence ;  and,  when  circum- 
stances woiild  a4lratt,-was  a  constant  and  regular  at  tender, 
both,  on  Furst-dny  and  the  middle  of  the  week,  uptilthe 
close  of  his  life. 

His  last  illness-was  of  Mveral  weeks  dttnti5n,and  was 
of  a  very  trying,  as  well  as  at  timosof  a  suffering  ebarac- 
ter :  which  he  bore  with  great  patience.  In  speaking  of 
his  long  period  of  serritude,  he  said  he  could  "  look  book 
upon  it  with  peaceful  satisfaction,  and  a  clear  conscience,  as 
there  had  been  times  when  he  might  hare^  kept  hundreds 
of  pounds  belonging  to  his  employers,  which  could  never 
hayo  been  found  ent  by^any  Oiio".r-bat  ftdded.  "  It  aflfords 
swoeyt  peace  to  my  mind  to  know  that  I  never  wronged 
thorn  a  single  farthing." 

A  Friend  who  had  long  loTed  him,  eaUing  tosee.him,.was 
thus  addressed :— "  I  wanted  to  see  thee,  and  if  thou  had 
not  called  I  must  have  sent  for  thee.  I  do  not  expect  to 
rocQver,  nor  have  I  done  so  ^inco  my. illness  came  on:  but 
I  know  neither  tho  day  nor  the  hour  when  my  removal 
may  tike  pUco."  He  then  ask^  if  bis  remains  might  bo 
interred  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground ;  for  although  he 
had  attended  meetings  nearly  nfcy  years,  ho  had  never 
applied  for  admission  into  membership.  On  being  told 
there  wotlld  be  no  objection,  his  mind  appeared  relieved ; 
and  he  gave  directions  about  his  intermentt  asking  the 
Friend  to  see  that  it  w.as  conducted  quite  plain,  and  every- 
way after  the  manner  of  Friends.  At  tills  time  he  men- 
tioned two  portions  of  hymns  which  h^d  deeply  im- 
pressed his  mind ;  ond  could  not  bo  afterwards  remeni- 
bered,  bnt  the  other  was:-F- 

i  "  Jesus  oan  make  a  dying  bed 

I  Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are,"  ^o. 

t  He  said,  **  I  have  had  to  stru^le  hard  against  tho  old 
enemy  for  years,  but  I  have  gained  the  victory,  and  have 
no  fear ;  at  least  there  is  one  who  has  gained  the  victory 
for  me:  I  could  not  do  it  myself— no,  I  oan  do  nothing." 

Another  time  he  said,  "I  grow  weaker  in  body,  but 
stronger  in  faith.*'  When  called  upon  abont  a  week  be- 
fore his  close,  he  said,  *'  I  have  earnestly  desired  that 
FrieiKls  may  inoiease;"  soon  after  adding,  **  For  this  peo- 
ple is  ray  people,  and  their  Ood  my  God.''  On  being 
visited  tho  evening  before  his  decease,  he  expressed  himieif 
as  not  able  to  talk  muohi  and  on  being  requestod  not  to 
attempt  it,  seemed  in  a  sweet  state  of  mind,  and  lay  still ; 


had  A  eonifertablep  nifsht^  «iid-.slept .  a  4itt]e.  -^9^  Bkom- 
ing it-was  evidop^t; t^o e^  19;^  iMtitppj^a^Mng^: ;.pe  wfs 
unable  to  speak  miioh,  but  was  qiiite  conscious,  and  a 
little  after  four  o'elook  in  the  aftemeon,  his  wifb  standing 
by  him,  she  observed  his  eouAtehanbe  change,  and  a  sweet 
smile  to  come  over  his  face;  he  closed,  his  eyo8«nd  iipe, 
and  All  was  over.     So  peaceful  was  his  removal,  that  she 

-•thouabt  hi»-goix^-^.ftleep,.ttnUl  »be,«iMw  t^i^rt^.Ti<»l 
spark  had  fled. 

Nistrf  MosftH,  tdJl7. 
9d.  At  Street,  Somersetshire.  J03N  CLOTHrER,  aged'85.  The 

roi^aiAs  were  Interied  at- Street. on  the  9th. 
4th.  Isabella,  aged  o^  months,  daughter  of  Edward  and 

Mary  Willmott,  of  Bat  terser. 
7ch.  Ellsn,  infant  daughter  of  Rol^rt  and  Emily  Parkinson, 

of  Ashfield  Ter^wJ^t  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
lltb.  At  Land  rake,  Henbt  Browse,  son  ttt  John  Cutting 

and  Lydia  Browne,  aged  97. 
...  At  Perth,  Anorisw  JAXies,  aged  about  3  years  and  5 

months,  son  of  Jaj^s.  Mil^hei). 
12th.  Bluabkth,  wife  of  James  Mills,  e(og  Attd.shoe<'dQaWr» 

Rocbd-ilo,  aged  47. 
...    Robert   walpolk,  of  Monadrehid,  (Queen's  Qotinty, 

aged  78. 
18th.  At  her  residency  Wetennid^t  Todmorden,racid  was  in- 
terred in   Friends'  \QudsJL  Qroand,    Sheiwbroad,    £U^LT 

FiBXrDBN,  in  her  78th  year. 
10th.   At  16,  Rankeillor  Street.  Kdinburgb,  AIiBXajii>jeb» 

aged  20,  third  son  of  David  and  Mary  DouU. 
^.  At' St.  Ann  Street,  Ltverp<)el,  Jf>BM,  p^  8  .weeks,  son 

of  John  and  Oatberine  .CaMon, 
3^th.  At  Luton,  very  end^enly,  D^KISL  "BaAfiiiJUii,  .m  hjs 

08th  year. 
25th.  Sarah  Wabino,  aged  49,  wife  of  Wlliiam  Kai^h,  of 

Dudham  Down,  BristoL 
26th.   At  Tottenham,  Joniv  William,   Qged  S  jcar^,  son  of 

WiUiAm:40li  AAi^vBdnmndSk  of'FeAkham, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received—^very  Child's  History  of  Rome:  lidcture  Second 
on  Bodily. Ssfieroise,:  by  Thomas  •  Hopley.  F.  HtS. :  The  'Basket 
and  the  Store,  and  other  Traete,  John  Tenrdley's  Series; 
Dublin  Evening  Xail  of  14th  ult.;  The  Korthem  Dally  Ex- 
press of  2Ut  ult;  Annual  Report  of  the  Friends'  Utenarv 
Society,  Gloucester;  Sundry  Numbers  of  the  New  Park 
Street  Pulpit r  The  Modern  Whitfield;  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Cri- 
tics Criticiied.     • 

Also.  J;E.;  O.H.;  W.M.8.;  J.M.:  E.*!IV;8.;  'MXC;  J.fT.; 
J,C.;  J.G.;  JiO.L.;  T.M.;  C.Gf.M.;  W.W..  jnnr.;  0:R,?  T.B^; 
J.O.A.:  A.A.K.;  J.8.S.;  H.P.;  B.P.;  C.T.;  P. 8.;  B.C.F,; 
H.W.C;  T.W.;  B.M.;  J.A.;  H.S.;  J.W.;  W.D.;  T.fl.G.; 
H.K.;  S.H.;  T.H.;  J.8.;W.Wi;  W.H;  8rfL,;rr»P;  E;M;  and 
E.B. 

W.  Harold.— We  are  obliged  by  his  kind  attention,  and 
h9pe  soQn.tp  overtAke  a  reading  of  the  various  pfuophlets' be 
baseent^ue. 

A.  D.I— Considering  the  many  conHnuoieatioQS  we  receive, 
it  is  net  wonderful  though  we  should  m>metimes  omit  an 
acknowledgement.  Those  he  has  sent  us  are  duly  esteemed, 
and  have  either  been,  or  intended  to  be,  notioed  in  onr  an- 
swers to  correspondents. 


/T^mq.iji.ij    I   |. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADVERTISERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS  IN  GENERAL. 


BOAXiS  OF   G^BGIS. 

^otir  ZttMf  and  under Qd.  a  Line, 

Each  Zdne  thereafter ^^,^,,,,^ 3c?* 

In  <me9  of  repUiiion,  wmaU&rtd,  FO  UR  imertiam,  if 
ordered  at  once,  will  he  charged  as  THREE. 

Payment  expected  on  piMication,  except  when,  for 
mit^iud  convenience,  a  runnings  account  becomee  neocf- 
tart/, 

Bemittanees  may  he  fnade  in  Forage  Sttmpe,  or 
Postroffice  Order,  either  for  Advertisements,  or  the 
AnniuU  Subscription  for  the  Paper, 
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To  CoNTBiBUTORS. — 1^0  commimicfttion  of  any  kind  is  ever 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  confidentially, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 


To  AoENTS. — Our  friends  who  kindly  serve  us  in  this  ca- 
pacity, are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  that  Notices  of 
Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Movements 
of  Ministering  Friends,  require,  in  order  to  insure  insertion, 
to  be  in  our  hands  two  days  bepobe  the  end  of  each  month 


92ibettt0ement0. 


WANTED,  in  a  Select  Girls'  School,  one  or 
two  PUPILS  to  train  for  TEACHERS. 

For  particulars,  apply* to  P.  H.,  oare  of  W.  A  F.  O.  Cash, 
5,  Bidhops^ato  Street  Without,  ( B.  G.)>  London. . 


W 


ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  by  Sheppaud 

&  Sox,  Drapers  and  Upholders,  Ilomel- Hempstead. 


"WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  to  the  General 

^  ▼       Drapery  Trade,  by  J.  P.  &  J.  Spbkcb,  North  Shields. 


Tl/^ANTED,  a  Competent  ASSISTANT  to 

,  ^  „.     *  Retail  and  Family  Grocerv  Business.    Also,  an 
Intelligent  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE. 
Address,  W„  care  of  the  Editors. 


TO  TAILOES'  FOEEMEV.  &o. 

WANTED,  a  Person  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands Cutting,  and  i?ho  will  make  himself  generally 
useful  at  the  Counter  in  an  Outfitting  Establishment.    Un- 
exeeptionable  references  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be 
required. 
Address,  Sauuel  Jesfbb,  Macclesfield. 

SIDCOT  SCHOOL 

WANTED,  a  Thoroughly-competent  HEAD- 
CLASS  TEACHER  in  the  Boys'  School. 
Apply  to  HiKBT  Dtmoxd,  Sidoot,  near  Weston-super-Mare. 


WANTED  by  a  Friend,  a   Situation  as 
COMPANION,  HOUSEKEEPER,  or  PRIYATE 
TEACHER. 

g  ^AUdress,  H.  M.,  Carriglea,  Monkstown,  Dublin. 


!i 


Tt^ ANTED   immediately,  an   ASSISTANT 

"  ^      to  the  Grocery  and  Provision  Trade. 
Apply  to  J.  <b  S.  LixoFORD,  Bishop-Auckland. 


T*/' ANTED,  by  a  Young  Friend,  a  SITUA- 

*  ^  TION  in  a  Friend's  Family,  whore  she  coold  make 
herself  generally  useful,  in  Sewing  and  Domestic  Duties ; 
or  as  Housekeeper  in  a  nnall  family. 

Address,  S.  T.,  JoNATHA!r  Tnonr,  Hull. 


\X^ ANTED,  a  Friend  to  take  tlie  Management 

of  an  Ironmongery  Bnsines*  in  Yorkshire.     Refer- 
ences as  to  character,  &c.,  will  be  required. 
Apply  to  the  Editors  of  The  British  Friend,  Glasgow. 


Tl/"  ANTED  immediately,  an  Active,  Energetic, 

^     :    ,.  Middle^ed  Female  Fj-iend,  who  understands  the 
Confectionary  Busmcss,  as  ASSISTANT  principally  in  the 

Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  tho  Editors. 


Yl/^ANTED,  a  Situation  as  SHOPWOMAN, 

^^      in  the  Toy  and  Fancy,  or  other  Light  Business. 
Address,  E.  A.  &  H.  M.  Fatse,  Repository,  Reigate. 


Tl^ ANTED,   for   a  Youth   about  16,  Actiye 
*  *      Rmplovment  and  Instruction,  for  Twa  or  Three 

Tears,  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dispensing  Drugs. 
Address,  S.  A.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


Ty  ANTED,  a  Well-educated,  Active  YOUTH 

^  7  17  or  18  years  of  age,  in  a  UetaU  Tea  and  Grocery' 
Busmess.  One  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  would 
oe  preferred. 

Apply  to  Ukxbt  Kixo,  York. 


T1/"ANTED,   a  TEACHER    for   the   Girls' 

^  ^       School  at  Rawden. 

Apply  to  Joseph  Skwell,  Rawden,  near  Leeds. 


Vl^ANTED,  for  a  Lad  of  16,  who  has  been 

^  "  one  year  in  the  Grocery  Easiness,  a  SITUATION 
in  the  Corn  Trade,  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness would  bo  acquired. 

Apply  to  R.  <fc  W.  2dAnsH,  Dorking. 

9th  Month,  2ath,  1357. 


W'\^''^,^^'    ^°'    Brookfield    Agricultural 

SLPERINTE>phNT  and  HOUSEKEEPER.    AJso.  Suit- 

?^K  fv"*? ^«*^  ^^^^  f*'*'*'"?®  *>^^^«  Educational  Department 
in  both  tho  Boys'  and  Girls'  School.  ^^tsparwueni 

AppUcation  to  be  made  to  James  N.  Richardson,  Lissue. 
iiisDum.  ' 


Ty^ ANTED,   a   Situation  as  DRAUGHTS- 

^  "      M  AN^,  or  in  any  similar  capacity,  by  a  Friend,  about 

32  years  of  age. 

Address,  W.  R.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


T|/^ ANTED,  in  a  Friend's  Family  in  the  North 

«nnZi  .•«''/J'TJ*"'^'  ?  S^iWenlia/  UPPER  NURSE.  Experi- 
«n^.n^*5^  ^r""^  of  Young  Children,  who  can  be  welfre- 
r  bTnllt  a^'1?5:U^^^  Advertiser  i. 

Address,  A.  R.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


A  Young  Man,  agod  about  23  rears,  Wants  a 

^■^    SITUATION  in  a  Wholesale  Grocetr  or  Tea  Esta- 
blishment. 

Address,  II.  Bradt,  Birstwith,  near  Ripley,  Yorkshire. 
Reference  to  W.  Bennington  St  Sons,  Stockton-on-Tees,  in 
whose  employ  he  has  been  several  years. 


1!^ 


Tf/^ANTED,  in   a    Friend's    Family  in   the 

^  ^  Country,  an  Efficient  NEEDLEWOMAN,  able  to 
Cut-out  and  Make  cFerjr  Description  of  PUun  Woriu  Some 
knowledge  of  Dressmaking  will  also  bo  needful. 

As  her  time  cannot  be  fully  oocupiod  with  needlework,  a 
willingness  to  make  herself  generally  useful,  eapeeially  with 
the  children,  will  be  expected. 

Address,  M.  Y.,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 
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PABTNEB. 

A  N  Opportunity  now  offers  to  a  Party  of  busi- 

--^~^  ness  babits,  who  can  furnish  about  £10,000,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  long-established  Manufncturiug  Business  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  To  a  young  man  of 
capital  and  ability,  the  present  is  an  excoUont  opening. 

Apply  by  letter,  in  confidence,  to  i^ALs,  Wortuikoton,  & 
BniPMAjv,  Bolicitors,  Manchester. 


FS.  DAVIS,  BooKSELLEB,  Statioxeb,  &c.,  &c., 
•     Wexford,  is  in  immediate  Want  of  an  Actirc,  Intel- 
ligent Young  Woman,  of  good  address,  as  ASSISTANT. 

Apply,  in  own  handwriting,  stating  amount  of  salary  ex- 
pcctcd,  and  where  last  employed. 


JAMES  THORNE,  Grocer  and  Tea  Dealeu, 
6,  North  Street,  Leeds,  la  in  immedinto  Want  of  a 
Stout,  Active,  Well-educated  Youth,  as  an  APPHENTICK. 


T^HE  Parents  of  a  Youth  are  desirous  of  plac- 

^  ing  their  Son  in  a  Wholesale  Establishment  as  AR- 
TICLED CLERK.  Communications  to  be  addressed,  James 
Patnb,  Corn-dealer  and  Seedsman,  Iligh  Street,  Reigate. 


CHARLES   DARBYSHIRE, 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

EXDERBT,  NEAR  LeICKSTBR,  ' 

HAYING  had  considerable  experience  in 
designing  and  superintending  the  laying  out  of  Or- 
namental Gardens,  Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  shrubberies, 
&o.,  and  in  Planting,  Fencing,  or  Draining  Land,  is  desirous 
of  informing  his  friends  and  others  that  ho  is  prepared  to 
render  his  seryioos  to  such  as  may  favour  him  with  their 
orders. 

No  objection  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  terms  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  as  ab070. 

References  kindly  permitted  to  Joseph  Gibbins,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham;  Thomas  Gibbins,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham; Wm.  Nutter,  Wellington  Road,  Edgbaston, Birmingham; 
Edmund  Sturge,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  Joseph  Ellis, 
Glenfteld,  near  Leicester;  Thomas  Burgess,  Wigston  Grange, 
near  Leicester;  Samuel  Water:*,  Oadby,  near  Leicester. 


INYESTMENT  IN  DONES. 

THE  present  period  offers  to  Capitalists  an 
opportunity,  which  rarely  occurs,  for  purchasing  in 
Diyidend-paying  Mines,  as  well  a«j  in  Progressive  Mines,  the 
former  paying  Dividends  not  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  by  a  considerable  increase  of  profit  on  the  improved 
value  of  the  property. 

J.  J.  RE  YNOLDS,  of  No.  21,  Thrkadxiiedlb  Street,  Lojt- 
DO!f,  Stock  asid  Share  Broker,  is  at  all  times  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  most  accurate  information  for  the  guidance  of 
C.ipitalists,  and  to  effect  Purchases  or  Salea  on  Stock  of 
every  description,  upon  the  best  possible  terms,  on  the  usual 
oommiasion. 


TO  LET,  an  Excellent  FAMILY   HOUSE, 
with  50  Acres  of  Land  and  Good  Gardens. 

The  property  is  delightfully  situated  at  Birstwitb,  two 
miles  from  Darley  Meeting. 

Application  may  be  made  to  S.  Wauceb,  Birstwith,  near 
Ripley,  Torkshire ;  or  to  Wm.  Bradt,  the  occupant,— the 
same  address. 

Also,  TO  LET,  a  Good  HOUSE  and  GARDEN  adjoinin'^ 
the  same.  * 


I  I 


1 1 


LEIOHTON-BXrZZABD,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

T^O  BE  LET,  several  recentlj-erected  and  very 

-■-  substantially  built  RESIDENCES,  in  the  above  salubri- 
ous town,  situated  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meeting-house 
and  Railway-station.  They  are  inclosed  within  a  terrace- 
walk,  and  contain  11  and  12  rooms  each,  besides  good  cellar- 
age, gardens,  and  every  eonvenienee  for  a  respectable  family. 
The  drainage  is  excellent,  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  both  bard  and  soft  water.  The  occupiers 
have  the  benefit  of  a  Free  First-chiss  Railway  Ticket  to  and 
from  London. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  8.  &  R.  C.  Driver, 
Auctioneers  and  Surveyors,  6,  Whitehall;  or  to  W.  C.  Rkmp, 
Architect,  Gi,  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  WITH  IMMEDIATE  POSSESSION. 

A     COMMODIOUS    DWELLING-HOUSE 

-^^^         and  CAPITAL  SHOP,  well  situated  in  the  im- 
proving borough  and  market-town  of  Sudbury. 

Apply  to  J.  k  W.  D.  Kino,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


A  PARTMENTS,  consisting  of  Well-furnished 

•^*-  Parlour  and  Bed-room,  are  at  liberty.  Situation-— 
Ilandsworth-sidc — in  an  open,  airy,  and  genteel  neighbour- 
hood. A  female  Friend  prcfet-rod,  who  would  bo  willing'to  bo 
companionable  to  another  Friend  and  her  little  boy.  Terms 
moderate. 

Apply  by  letter  to  P.,  care  of  W.  Graham,  Grocer,  Barker 
Street,  Birmingham. 


IN  a  Pleasant,  Healthy  Country  Town,  WELL- 
FURNISRED  APARTMENTS  in  a  Friend's  Family, 
with  Partial  Board  if  desired. 

Apply  to  Londinensis,  care  of  W.  ft  R.  Smeal,  Glasgow. 


BONUS. 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM    TEMPERANCE   AND 
GENERAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

1,  AnxLAiDB  Plaob,  LoxDOir  Bbidqk,  Lo.xdo.x. 
Established.1840. 

A  BONUS,  ranging  from  23  to  75  per  cent, 
on  the  Premiums  paid,  has  been  declared.  2568  poli- 
oles  were  completed  in  tne  year  18£6,  makinar  above  14,000 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  Life  Assurance  business  transacted.  The  annual  in- 
come from  premiums  alone  ia  £67,000.  The  accumulated 
oapitol  is  £182,000. 

PzTSR  IIardt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Aetuanj. 
W.  R.  Bakkb,  Esq.,  RetideM  Director. 

Fire  Buainees  ^(M  Hni$  traiuaxttd. 


IHPOETAVT  TO  HOTHEBS. 

WET-NURSING  entirely  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  PATENT  8IPH0NU  INFANTS'  FEED- 
INO  BOTTLE. 

The  only  article  of  the  kind  which  oyer  garo  entire  satis- 
faction. 
"  A  real  blessing  to  mothers.'*— J/ornwiy  HeraltL 

May  i)e  had.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  of  T.  Jacksox,  16o, 
Deansgate,  Bolton.    Price  5*.  Cd.;  by  post,  Qs.  6d, 


TAB  ;SBIXiaH  .EimiMIl. 


iQAMimAM,yua. 


JOSEPH  MnffPIECiys' 
TBtViLXE  XiMlLt  AND  COttltERCIAL 

Ho.  1,  SooiB  Plmk  fuuaWT  PiVaii^w,  Losww  CE.C.) 
(Cbm'twtwtan  TtttftnmacPii>Kipt»,»iil»utaLic€ntf,)  . 

OPEN,  llealthy,  Sorupulaualy  Cleau.  witt  a 
Liberal  Iftblo— wlTsnbigBaudy  SitiuUil  within  Vite 
Uioutea' Walk  Xorthaf  the  Bank, and  aeoataiaiabj  Omnlbu 
froia  all  tbs  Btations.  The  abovQ  is  adrziimblr  adapted  for 
all  the  rcquin meats  ot'  eittier  PrLTUte  or  Camnerolal  Tiii- 
tocs  to  the  MMnpoliA. 


TISTRHU  TO  LOlSDOiB. 

SI,  qUEBK  STR^T,  OHBftPSIOE. 

/COMMERCIAL  GENTLEMEN,  and  o*h«r8 

V/*  tisiting  Town,  will  meec  with  napBrioraeconioKMlaMttn 
at  MRS.  BOURITS  rriralj!  Boarding  Houje.  Temu,  from 
lj..tt)  ia.  8ii.  per  daf,  whiah  ULfllodei  Beii,  Bre^&LSt,  1e», 
B00C4,  and  AMendaiMa.  Bad-ElAODU  ni^  Mtd-oOBtaadloa*. 
Frirats  Bittins-Roonu  if  required. 


7ICT0SJA  T£SIP£IlAirC£  HOTfl^ 

^,  BtJOHlKAN  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

R.     L  E  N  N  0  X 

BEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  Opened  the 
above  Premises  w  a  T&MPe[tANCE  HOTEL,  and 
from  iti  veryoentraJ  aituation  (being  within  Two  Uinotei' 
walk  of  the  Caledonian  sod  Ediabargh  and  Otatgow  Rallwaj 
BCatioiu),T«*onHn«iHlaltti>thenolioeofaamme*aial  Qsntle- 
men,  Touriat*,  and  otben.  From  hi>  loog  expertaitoe  and 
thomagb  luiowledge  of  ttia  bmineu,  R.  L.  bopei  to  merit  a 
■bare  of  public  patroiU£V> 


■pRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  Britannia  Sqnare, 
^      Woroaater.     Coadu«tad  b;  Uabt  Awimck  and  her 

Mother. 

Temu— 10  Oulneas  per  annum,  intlutim  of 'the  Freneh 
and  Qermui  Lmguages,  taught  in  the  Bohtol  ttf ,a  Besident 
Foreigner,  and  wltiob  m  tpi^a  in  the  tuallf. 

Friends luadlf  aUowiog  their  oamm  asrehraeiare — lauo 
and  Sarah  Itobaon.HuddflTi&eld;  Hannah  ttiohnrdaan,  North 
Shields;  Thomag  Pumphrer,  Aokworth  Sflhoal;  James  Baek- 
houae,  Tork;  Jane  Smith,  Fir  Vale,  Sheffleldi  EliiA  Hack, 
Bngbtan,S(U(R[:  William  and  MarfRowntree.'SearbarOugh; 
Jane  Miller,  Edinburgh;  Xeter.U.,Vi^r,aHw- Toagbal,  Ire- 
land] Jobaand  Elitabeth.Glgar,  Oantarburyi  iatoM  Qrein, 
ShilliDgrord,  near  Wallinglbrd,  Berks;  Eleaoar  King,  Willow 
Bank,  Oreenbe;»,  Mauojuater;  Uahala  Cash,  Leeda. 

M.D.— Anaugement  iamada  for  ohildran  pasting  the  BVn- 
ter  Vacation,  if  daurad,  at  Sobool.  Farther  partiouUn,  and 
newt  of  the  School,  to  be  had  on  applioatioo. 


c. 


I  RE  N  C  E  a TBH     PREPARATOBT 
BOABDHQ^OUOOL^fv^lke 
.dooduateil  bj  Ltdu  Qaiiuai«. 

TWwr.-^TireDty-fltnf  Oninau  per 


PaEPABES  asmmaiaiTLvwEBs. 


Fl 


OR    SUFFERING 

MOTHfinS.    UKVAVSapK- 

I  aiFXOsndSB(ELD:paiiifen.vMe> 

I  b  able,  and  eSectiTe.     Ad  fiwuJiati 

S  cure.   .For  ueoriatad.  tandar.M'de- 

preaied  Ifipplei.    In  Bosei,  Si-  M. 

and  it.  Od.  the  imV.     To  ba  obtained 

etdy  at  Uisa  O^iTaa'a,  Berlin  Repo- 

■iton,  03,  Charlwood  Street,  West,  Belgrare  Road,  PinttM, 

London.    Forwarded  by  post  to  aoj  part  of  "•-  ■■' — ■ 

tl»*.reoeipt  of  (Hoor.jbw  cam  poUAga    ' 


USED  IN  THE  BOYAl  LAUNPRy. 

THE  LADIES  are  respectfullj  informed  that 
dii*  Stikoo  is  > 

EXOLUBITBLt  USEDJN  THE  B0T4L  LA.Uin>RT, 
and  the  Qnnii*!  Lmmpmm  Mfa,  that  altko^  >he  hu  tried 

Wbiuih,  Bice,  isd  oraia  PewDna  Smmdm, 
■he  has  found  none  of  them  equal  to  ttke  QLE^FIELD, 

TOE  FHIBST  STAROH  SHE  JSVVB  UMB. 

WOTHERSPOOIf  *  CO.,  Ounow  ain>  IranM. 


FRIENDS'  BONJifETS,  and  DttAWK  da. 
Uantlea,  Shawla,  Jeo.>.Jkc.:  also,  Uaby  Liaea,  Jonaile 
Clothing,  and  lodlaa'  OoiQuing,  kept  .in  Stook  or  TStAa  to 
(irder,  Sj  

SITS  KEWS[^ 
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STUDY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 
For  Thx  British  Fbikhd. 

The  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  its  final  object  is  their  application 
to  purposes  sabservient  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
men,  which  directly  supply  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine, and  indirectly'  supply  furniture  to  our  houses, 
machines  for  conveying  us  by  land  or  water,  and,  in 
shoi-t,  every  comfort  and  luxury;  for  without  the  aid 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  few  minerals  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  and  the  great  majority  of  animals, 
whether  used  by  man  as  labourers  or  as  food,  could  not 
live.  Thus,  the  fanner's  life  displays  in  every  part  a 
moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart;  and  may  we  not 
with  equal  truth  add,  spiritual  instruction  to  the  well- 
disposed  and  tkttentive  mind  that  observes  the  pass- 
ing changes  as  they  occur? 

The  most  remarkable  plants  we  shall  at  present 
notice,  are  the  e£fecta  of  those  grown  for  luxury,  such 
as  tobacco  and  the  vine,  which  the  cupidity  of  man- 
kind has  adopted  as  a  scourge  on  themselves ;  for  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  population  of  these  districts, 
which  is  so  observable  in  both  hemispheres,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  Jefferson  in  his  Historic  of  Virgi- 
niuj  and  by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  tours 
in  Ameiica  and  on  the  Continent^  results  from  their 
cultivation.  These  both  describe  it  as  perfectly  true, 
that  where  tobacco  is  generally  cultivated,  there 
wretchedness  is  realized  among  the  labourers.  The 
same  picture  is  drawn  in  the  wine  districts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Johnston  is  foretelling  the 
same  fate  to  the  cotton  districts,  which  is  owing  to 
the  exhausting  nature  of  the  culture,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  sufficient  manure,  or  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops. 

It  has  been  estimated,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
total  produce  and  consumption  of  this  favourite 
narcotic,  is  not  less  than  2,000,000  tons;  which,  at 
800  an  acre,  would  require  5,600,000  acres  of  ri  jh 
land  to  be  kept  constantly  under  its  culture.  The 
comparative  magnitude  of  this  quantity  will  proba- 
bly strike  more  forcibly,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
whole  of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  estimating  it  at  a  quarter  per  head, 
which  is  equal  to  20,000,000  of  quarters,  weighs  only 


4,500,000  tons.  The  tobacco  yearly  raised  for  this 
one  gratification  weighs  as  much  as  the  wheat  con- 
sumed by  ip,000,000  Englishmen;  which,  at  market 
value,  two-pence  and  a  fraction  per  pound,  is  worth 
in  money  as  much  as  all  the  wheat  consumed  in 
Great  Britain ;  besides  the  disadvantages  of  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  as  stated  by  Professor  Johnston,  as 
every  ton  of  perfectly  dry  leaves  of  tobacco  carries  oflf 
four  to  five  cwt  of  mineral  matter,  which  ia  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  fourteen  tons  of  wheat.  Thus  we 
may  .observe  the  cause  of  tobacco  plantations  having, 
in  times  past,  gradually  so  exhausted  the  soil,  as  to 
be  incapable,  in  many  instances,  of  being  long  culti- 
vated to  profit ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the  once  fertile 
lands  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are  now  to  be  seen 
lying  waste  and  deserted,  and  why  the  fortunes  of 
the  tobacco  planters,  even  in  naturally  favoured  re- 
gions, have  gradually  declined  with  the  failing  fer- 
tility of  their  wearing  plantations.  This  is  also 
observable  in  many  districts  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  though  upon  the  Atlantic  borders  of  the 
United  States  the  best-known  modern  instances  of 
the  effects  of  this  exhausting  tobacco  culture  are  to 
be  found;  and  the  cause  of  this  failure.  Professor 
Johnston  states, "  is  one'of  the  triumphs  of  chemistry, 
which  has  ascertained  what  the  land  loses  by  such  im- 
prudent treatment  whatever  crop  is  sown,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  which  befalls  it,  and  by  what 
new  management  its  ancient  fertility  may  be  restored, 
and  thus,  how  new  fortunes  may  be  extracted  from 
the  same  old  soil.  Thus  man  may  be  said  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  the  soil,  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tentive study.  He  lands  in  a  new  country,  and  fer- 
tility everywhere  surrounds  him,  the  herbage  waves 
thick  and  high,  and  massive  trees  raise  their  proud 
stems  loftily  towards  the  sky ;  he  clears  a  farm  from 
the  wilderness,  and  ample  return  of  corn  pays  him 
yearly  for  his  simple  labour;  he  ploughs,  sows,  reaps, 
and  from  her  seemingly  exhaustless  bosom,  the  land 
gives  back  abundant  harvests.  But  at  length  a  change , 
appears  creeping  slowly  over  and  gradually  dimming 
the  smiling  landscape ;  the  corn  is  less  beautiful,  then 
less  abundant,  and  at  last  it  appears  to  die  altogether 
beneath  the  resistless  scourge  of  an  unknown  insect 
or  parasitic  fungus.'*^    He  then  forsakes  his  long  cul- 


This  may  bo  observed  in  the  rayagcB  of  the  fly  on  the 
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tivated  £ELrm,  and  hevTS  out  another  from  the  native 
forest^  but  the  same  plen(»y  is  followed  by  the  same 
vexatious  disasters ;'  nis  neighbours-  ^artalc«  6t  the 
same  experienee ;  they  advance  like  a  devourin|f  tide 
against  the  verdant  ^ood,  they  tr&mple  thenv  be- 
neath their  advancia^  culture.  The  axe  levels  his 
yearly  prey,  and  goilerationg  afBer  geneMi4»M»  pro^ 
deed  in  the  same  direction,  a  wall  of  green  forests  itt 
the  horizon  before  them,  a  half  desert  and  naked 
reffion  behind  them.  Such  is  the  history  of  oolonial 
culture  in  our  own  epoch,  such  is  the  vegetable  his- 
tory of  the  march  of  European  cultivation  over  the 
entire  continent  of  America ;  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  unrifled  soil  retreated  to  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes;  these  are  now  over- 
passed, and  the  reckless  plunderer,  axe  in  hand, 
scatcoly  retarded  by  the  rich  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  waters,  is  hewing  his  way  forward 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  No  matter  what  the  geological  origin  of  the 
land  may  be^  or  what  its  ohemical  composition,  no  mat' 
ter  how  warhith  and  moisture  may  favour  it^  or  what 
the  staple  crop  it  has  patiently  yielded  from  year  to 
year,  the  inevitable  fate  overtakes  it,  the  influence  of 
long-continued  human  action  overcomes  the  tenden- 
cies of  all  natural  causes." 

For  we  have  not  far  to  look  back  in  the  agricultn-' 
i*al  history  of  Great  Britain  to  fiiid  a  state  of  things 
not  miich  differing  from  the  present  ccmdition  of  the 
land  in  North  America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
we  require  to  turn  aside  but  a  short  way  from  the 
highroad  to  some  districts  of  England  still  to  find  in 
living  operation  nearly  all  the  defects  and  views  of  the 
present  American  system'  of  fan&ing.    A  ceatury  has 
changed  the  whole  surface  of  our  islimd.    But  what 
labour  has  been  expended,  what  wealth  buried  in  the 
soil,  what  thought  lavished  in  devising  means  for  it» 
recovery  from  long-inflicted  sterility!     Commerce  has 
brought  in  from  iJl  parts  of  the  world  ne^  chemical 
riches  to  replace  those  which  a  htindred  previous  ge- 
nerations had  permitted  rams  and  rivers  to  wash  out 
of  the  soil,- or  to  carry  away  to  the  sea;  mecha^cal 
skill  has  jziven  us  the  means  of  tilling  the  sui'faoe 
economicaUy,  of  bringing  up  virgin  soils  from  beneath, 
and  of  layitifi^  dry  that  which  overabundant  water 
had  prevented  our  forefathers  from  utterly  impover- 
ishing; and  scientido  investigation  has  taught  us 
how  best  to  apply  all  these  new  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  end.    This  country,  then,  may 
present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  man 
in  increasing  the  production  of  the  soil,  and  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  preference  to  the  luxuries  which  appear  only 
to  raise  one  dass  And  depress  the  great  body  of  the 
labourers.    Certainly  no  other  crops  except  corn,  and 
perhaps  cotton,  represent  more  commercial  capital, 
employ  more  shipping  and  other  means  of  transport, 
are  the  subject  of  a  more  extended  and  unfading 
traffic,  and  the  source  of  greater  commercial  wealth; 
the  correctness  of  this  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing estimates  of  the  annual  produce  and  value  of  & 
few  of  the  narcotics,  from  Johnston^s   Chemistry  fjf 
Contrrwn,  Life: — 


Tobacco, 
Opium, 
The  Hop, 
Coooay 


Par 
acre. 


800' 

20 

(k)0 

800 


Produce  in  lbs. 


I     Acres 
employed 


^MMMM     • 


4,430,000,000 
20,000,000 
80,000,000 
30,000,000 


0,600,000 

1,000,000 

120,000 

37,000 


4,610,000,000^6.757,.'500 


Per 
lb. 


2d, 

20*. 

1». 


Total  tAlu». 


37,000,000 

20,000,000 

*  4,000,000 

1,600,000 


IjC63,500,000 


Besides  these  there  are  consumed  in  the  East 


wheat  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  New  Eng- 


500,000,000  pounds  of  betel,  20,000,000  pounds  of 
catechu  ^d  cambir  extract  These  estoiiKtes,  of 
cc^urse,  are  to  ar  great  extent  conjectml,  but  they  are 
suflictently  near  the  tmith,  to  show  how  important  an 
infiuenace  tike  nareofio  appetite  exercises  upon  the 
rural  labotfir  and  <9Mnai9rdal  intercourse  of  manldnd. 

T. 


THB  TEMl>ERA3ffCE   jfiOVSrVSirT  AS  AW    K0UCA- 

,    TIOHAL  POIICE. 

The  thinking  power  which  inheres  in  man  will 
always  be  found  a  ticklish  element  to  drail  with  in  every 
community*  You  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  restrain  or 
control  it  by  mechanical  contrivances — as  has  been 
done  often  enough  under  spiritual  and  political  des- 
potisms— but  the  energetic  protest  of  the  Hefbrmation, 
and  the  democratic  revolutions  of  1848,  will  always 
remain  significant  illustrations  of  the  facty  that  Mind 
will  not  submit  for  ever  to  be  held  in  fetters.  Such 
explosive  power,  indeed  (if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves), exists  in  repressed  free  thought,  that  it  may 
be  said,  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  was  safer  upon  the 
whole,  while  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
were  placing  their  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the 
Houses  of  ParUameat,  than  is  the  Bourbon  fiimily 
of  Naples  at  this  moraeni,  while  wild  visiona  of  Italinn 
liberty  are  flitting  a(n*os8  the  annds  of  their  more 
thoughtful  subjects. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  despot  alone  who  finds  some- 
times the  difficulty  of  governing  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  living  and  reflecting  per- 
iong  to  direct,  and-  not  inanimaAe  aad  passive  things. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  a  country  where  the 
most  absolute  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is 
allowed,  the  same  difficulty  is  also  felt ;  though,  per- 
haps, after  a  diflerent  manner,  and  not^  certainly,  to 
the  same  extent  We  all  know  the  proverb,  **Mauy 
men,  many  minds/*  The  liberty  which  is  permitted 
to  every  individual  to  t-hink  as  he  likos,  and  to  give 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  the  form  most  pleasing 
to  him,  must  lead,  unavoidably,  to  an  almost  indefinite 
diversity  at  once  of  action  and*  opinion;  and,  as  under 
a  constitutional  government,  all  that  diversity  is  free 
to  find  expression  in  the  great  business  of  making 
and  administering  laws,  it  might  even  appear,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  the  inevitable  consequence  must  be  uneeas- 
ing  bickerings,  and  endless  confusion. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  supply  here  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  thus  presents  itself,  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  every  one  in  eveiy  respect  We 
shall  leave  it  to  others  adequately  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  like  he  innumerable  wheels,  and 
puUies,  and  pistons,  of  a  great  manufsctory,  ail  the 
forces  of  society,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  conspire 
with  wonderful  unanimity,  to  bring  about  one  grand 
result  At  present,  our  object  is  simply  this,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  is  too  generally  overlooked, 
that  even  in  a  purely  political  point  of  view,  even  as 
helping  to  promote  the  end  of  good  and  peaceful  and 
harmonious  government,  there  are  certain  unpreteDd- 
ing  organizations  in  the  land,  which  are  entitled  to  a 
good  deal  more  credit  than  technical  state  craft  ap- 
pears willing  to  allow  to  them* 

Much  reasoning  is  not  needed  to  prove  that  govern-  , 
ment  would  be  a  very  much  more  troublesome  thing 
than  it  is,  if  the  thought  of  the  country  was  anything 
like  exclusively  expended  upon  it  This  is  made  plain 
enough,  even  by  tnis  one  significant  fact,  that  when* 
ever  a  season  of  social  distress  comes  round,  and  leaves 

land,  the  boven  and  tho  mysterious  yellow  in  tho  peach 
orchard,  tho  fatal  rust  on  tho  cotton,  and  the  potato  4iB> 
ease,  which  originated  in  America. 
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the  industrial  t^btss  free  to  specalate  xipon  poU^cal 
qnefltio&s,  the  ruling  poweis  inmiBdia'tely  feel  tlia 
tneh*  position  'becomes  eniMnnpassed  with  a  oertidn 
mnoTmt  of  ^ffienKr^and  danger.  The  administration 
vorks  with  comparative  freedom^iu  spite  of  the  amount 
of  mental  activity  and  diversity  of  opinion  j^hich 
erist,  Tery  mnch  on  this  acconnt^  that  the  various 
chni'ches,  and  other  such  like  institntlons,  act  fhe  part 
of  safety  "valves  in  tlie  chni  system.  These  allow  the 
thinking  power  of  the  nation  to  find  vent  in  otlier 
and  more  prclfita^le  channels  than  wonld,  in  other 
oircnniErtanoes,  be  open  to  it — nay,  more  than  that, 
they  give  sndi  a  diretition  to  the  national  mind,  as 
tends  in  tbe  most  effectual  way,  to  promote  the  higli- 
esft  pnrposes  of  good  govermnent. 

Hi^h  np  m  the  list  of  snoh  iuBtitutiosis  as  we  have 
described,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  vari- 
ous organisations  which  have  for  their  one  object  the 
suppression  of  inten^peranoe.  These  have,  unqaee- 
tionably,  done  much  in  the  way  of  diminisfaiag  the 
crime,  and  poverty,  aind  onhappinees  of  the  country 
— and  we  may  yet  -expect  them  to  do  mucb  more  in 
the  same  direction.  Bat  the  whole  merit  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  Is  not  exhausted  when  it  is  re- 
farded  simply  as  promoting  these  and  similar  ends. 
t  deserves  to  be  viewed  al»)  as  contributing  materi* 
ally  to  the  peace  and  prjiaperity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  as  occupying -many  ot  the  best  and  most  active 
minds  in  the  land  in  a  way  which,  instead  of  being 
prejudicial  or  embarrassing  to  the  ruling  powers,  is 
promotive,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  of  national  virtue 
and  national  order. 

Intereetibg,  hdwis^r,  as  l^e  field  opened  np  before 
lis  here  cmdoabtedly  is,  we  nnist  deny  ourselves  the 
satiefafction  of  entering  upon  it— H>nr  obieet,  at  present, 
being  not  to  show  to  what  extent  the  temperazice 
movemenii  has  been  a  channel  for  the  outflow  of  the 
free  thought  of  eat  country,  but  to  indicate  some  of 
the  direotiy  eduoatioiial  effects  which  it  has  been  in- 
strumental in  iirodncin^.  The  time  appears  to  have 
fully  oeme  fco*  seme  notice  being  taken  of  this  point. 
The  cause  itself -deserves  and  demands  it  at  oar  hands, 
and  we  crave,  tkeiefoiw,  the  attMitkm  of  the  reader 
while  we  proceed  brieAy  to  'enumerate  some  of  these 
effects  aceordhigly. 

In  the  finri;  place,  it  is  very  inanH'est  1^ht  this 
movement  has  added  considerably  to  the  'popuiaT  itock 
&f  ideoB,  Gcrt  into  eonveraatfon  with  a  decided  ab- 
stainer anywhere,  with  a  linmble  tradesman,  if  you 
like,  in  an  ont-of-the-way  district  of  the  country,  and 
you  will  find  that  he  lias  tuned  over  in  his  mind, 
some  of  the  meet  perplexing  problems  in  political 
economy.  The  theory  on  which  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  founded,  the  right  of  the  community  to  intei^ 
fere  with  any  particu&r  trade,  I/he  relation  of  the 
authorities  to ''the  dangerons  classes;"  these,  and  many 
other  such  poiifts,  have  frequently  been  made  by  him 
the  subjeKste  of  reflection  and  debate,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  hard-headed  politician  merely,  btft  with  the 
nobler  aim  of  discovering  for  himself  how  the  curse 
of  drunkenness  is  to  be  removed,  and  his  country 
preserved  in  prosperity  and  peace.  Nor  is  it  the 
science  of  political  economy  only  with  which  his  pai> 
ticnlar  stuay  has  contributed  to  make  him  acquainted. 
We  find  temperance  men  in  general  able  to  talk  about 
the  social  eondition  of  their  own  and  other  countries, 
able  to  tell  something  of  anatomy  and  chemistry,  and 
ready,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down 
under  the  new  science  of  statistics,  to  draw  fosdi  the 
meet  apposite  and  most  startling  strings  of  figures. 
One  great  object  in  education  is  to  furnish  to  the  mind 
a  store  of  new  fctcts,  new  thoughts,  new  ideas ;  and 
that  the  temperance  movement  has  dene  much  in  this 


wi^y,  most  be  plain  to  aH  who  have  ever  come  into 
contact  with  its  development. 

This  oausQ,  however,  lias  done  even  ^better  service 
than  this  in  tdy^atirifg  the  conscienee  of  the  country. 
Time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  a;go^  when  drunlunr 
ness  was  reckoned  no  sin — when,  in  &ct»  it  was  seen 
through  sucli  a  waran  and  genial  £ght,  that  its  victims 
could  not  possibly  experienoe  anything  like  a  deep 
sense  of  humiliation  under  the  burden  of  it.  Intern^ 
perance  was  a  joke— «  subject  for  good->i2atnred  laugh- 
ter. Poets  sang  under  its  inspiration^  philosophers 
gave  forth  profounder  thoofihts  under  its  influence ; 
and  men  of  rank,  and  wit,  and  learning,  met  in  tavei^ns 
to  engage  in  orgies,  whicli  neither  the  pen  of  Dickens 
nor  of  ^ott  has  been  able  to  divest  of  their  essentially 
disgraceful  character.  Now,  however,  we  manifestly 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere.  Drinking  still  prevails 
in  many  quarters,  di'inking  to'exoess;  brrt  in  no  society, 
except  the  lowest^  will  you  in  these  days  hear  expressed 
the  discreditable  sentiments  which  were  so  much  the 
fashion  a  generation  ago.  Public  opinion  has  obvi- 
ously undergone  almost  a  total  revolution  in  regard 
to  this  particular  point.  And  to  whom  is  the  credit 
of  this  due  1  We  would  -nob  be  unreasonable.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  natural  couanie  of  im- 
provement, which  we  see  going  on  quietly  in  almost 
everything.  But  it  would  be  to  Sjyy  less  than  truth, 
if  we  were  not  at  the  same  time  to  a&m  that  l^e 
result  which  we  have  just  described,  has  been  aooom«> 
plished  chiefly  by  the  direct  efforts  of  temperance  re- 
formers; who,  by  their  indefatigable  labours  in  speak^ 
ing,  writing,  and  lecturing,  have  awakened  the  con- 
science of  the  country  to  a  more  adequate  sense  of  the 
character  of  the  evil. 

And  in  connection  with  tlus,  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  same  movement  has  done  much  also  to  stir 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  call  forth  the  expres- 
sion  of  generous  and  beneficent  feeling.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  object  ultimately  aimed  at  by  the 
temperance  reformer  cannot  be  called  a  high  or  elevat- 
ing one,  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  simply  to  make  all 
men  what  the  beasts  are  already,  pitre  water  drinkers. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  formal\y  correct  statement  of  facts; 
but  if  the  inference  is  intended  to  be  drawn  from  it^ 
that  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
ibr  that  end  to  set  men^s  hearts  on  fire,  to  excite  them 
even  to  passionate  eloquence,  and  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  a  generous  and  noble  self  denial, 
we  can  only  say,  that  these  are  conclusions  to  which 
no  man  will  come,  who  is  lit  all  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  history  of  the  movement  itself.  The  i*eal 
truth  Is,  that  there  is  no  subject  of  purely  temporal 
interest  whose  associations  are  so  hi^hor  so  heart-stir- 
ring. The  Corn  Law  League  had  its  orators  and  its 
''rhymers,**  and  these,  no  doubt,  found  materials  enough 
associated  with  the  cause  they  advocated  on  which  to 
exercise  their  intellect  and  their  imagination.  But  it 
was  only  in  one  aspect  of  it  that  their  subject  admitted 
of  decidedly  pathetic  or  even  pictorial  illuetration. 
That  was  the  side  on  which  it  touched  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  the  prospect  which  the  posses* 
sion  of  cheap  bread  seemea  to  hold  out  of  their  ulti« 
mate  elevation.  The  temperance  movement,  on  the 
contrary,  touches  at  manypoints  on  the  most  tragic 
elements  of  human  life.  Human  passion  in  its  most 
awful  forms,  grief  greater  than  that  which  mothers 
feel  when  they  lay  their  best  beloved  in  the  grave, 
shipwrecked  hopes,  ruined  intellects,  blighted  genius, 
desolated  homes,  and  what  is  more  touching  than  all 
the  rest,  acts  of  self-denial  and  self  sacri nee  more 
heroic  in  their  unpretending  nobleness  than  deeds 
which  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world — 
these  are  some  of  the  materials  which  form  the  inspi- 
ration of  him  who  seeks  by  tongue  or  pen  to  work  out 
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the  redemption  of  the  drunkard.  Howeyer  tame> 
then,  the  literal  end  may  seem  to  be,  the  subject  has 
associated' with  it  so  much  that  is  calculated  to  awaken 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  that  the  poet,  and  the  orator, 
and  the  noyelist,  will  each  find  embraced  under  it 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  highest  efforts  of  their  respeo- 
tiye  arts.  And  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  effect  of  agitation  upon  this  point  has  been 
not  simply  to  enlarge  the  store  of  popular  ideas,  and 
to  rouse  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  to  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  but  to  widen 
the  range  and  increase  the  inteusity  of  those  social 
sympathies  on  the  operation  of  which  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  communities  to  such  a  large  extent 
depend.^ Scottish  Review, 

{To  be  continued.) 


and  of  the  spiritual  life  ?    The  true  reason  is  nigh  at 

hand,  though  others  are  pretended :  such  doctrines 

'  are  contrary  to  the  maxims  and  principles  that  goy- 

I  ern  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  the  children  of  this 

generation,  are  at  yarianoe  with  the  &lse  interests  of 
esh  and  blood,  declare  open  war  against  the  king- 
dom  f>f  self,  and  strike  at  eyerything  that  is  most  near 
!  and  dear  to  corrupt  nature;  and  therefore  carnal  men 
I  of  eyery  denomination  think  tliemselyes  concerned 
I  in  character  to  oppose  and  discredit  such  a  represen- 
I  tation  of  Christianity.  They  can  be  zealous  for  opi- 
I  nions,' forms,  and  an  external  worship  of  any  kind, 
because  these  leaye  them  in  quiet  possession  of  their 


EXTRACTS  FROM  HARTLEY'S  SERMONS. 
( Continued  from  page  201 .) 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  generality  on  the  eyidence 
of  miracles,  as  if  that  were  the  best  and  surest  foun- 
dation of  the  Chi*istian  faith,  for  outward  Christians 
only  build  on  outward  eyidence ;  but  when  the  heart 
is  shut  against  the  grace  of  faith  and  the  inward  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  truth,  to  such 
the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life  (hOweyer  it  mi^ht  fur- 
nish matter  for  curiosity  or  admiration)  would  be  in- 
effectual to  the  producing  any  beneficial  faith  in  the 
heart. 

If  sufferings  are  designed  to  be  of  general  use  in 
bringing  men  to  seriousness,  they  are  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  useful  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
GK>d,  in  exercising  their  ylrtues,  and  to  prepai*e  them 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace.  Thus  Dayid  could  say 
it  was  good  for  him  that  he  had  been  afflicted ;  and 
eyery  saint  besides  Dayid,  that  has  been  afflicted  in 
like  manner,  has  reason  to  make  the  same'  acknow- 
ledgment ;  or  if  he  knows  it  not  now,  he  shall  know 
hereafter. 

Nothing  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
or  that  passes  without  it,  can  raise  and  restore  a  fallen 
soul ;  but  it  must  be  fashioned  anew,  and  a  meetness 
for  glory  formed  in  the  inmost  essence  of  it,  ''  for 
corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption  ;'*  and  there- 
fore ^make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me,**  was  not  only  the  prayer  of 
Dayid,  but  also  of  eyery  other  enlightened  person 
under  the  law,  as  well  as  since,  from  a  full  conyiction 
of  this  truth.  Our  blessed  Lord  bears  testimony  to 
the  necessity  of  this  great  change  or  renoyation  which 
must  pass  upon  the  soul,  to  Qualify  it  for  bliss,  iu  that 
solemn  asseyeration  to  Nicoaemus,  ^  Verily,  yerily,  I 
say  unto  thte,  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  or  God.*  And  did  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  rest  only  upon  this  single  text,  we  must 
allow  it  sufficiently  established;  but  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  is  set  forth  under  a  great  ya- 
riety  of  similar  expressions,  on  purpose  that  we  might 
be  left  IB  no  uncertainty  as  to  ttie  truth  and  meaning 
of  it ;  as  where  the  true  Christian  is  said  to  **  put  on 
Christ,"  to  have  Him  "dwelling  in  his  heart  by 
faith,"  to  be  '*  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,"  and 
that  ''  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  In  like  manner,  *'  the  new 
creature,"  "  the  new  man,"  "  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,"  to  be  "born  of  the  Spirit,"  and  to  be  "alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,"  do  all  imply  a  new 
principle  of  life  in  the  soul  which  it  has  not  iu  its 
natnnu  state,  and  eyince  the  truth  of  this  funda- 
mental  article  of  our  faith  to  a  demonstration. 

What  cause  shall  we  assign  for  that  opposition  to 
ffospel  truths  that  appears  amongst  us,  and  for  that 
dislike  to  those  who  urge  the  necessity  of  regeneration 


ambition,  their  coyetousness,  their  loye  of  themselyea, 
and  their  loye  of  the  world.  They  can  readily  take 
up  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  suffering  Saviour,  nay, 
bring  themselves  to  trust  in  an  outward  coyering  of 
His  merits  and  righteousness  for  salvation,  because 
this  costs  them  nothing ;  but  to  be  clothed  with  His 
spirit  of  humility,  poverty,  and  self-denial ;  to  re- 
nounce their  own  wills  in  His  lowliness,  meekness, 
and  total  resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod ;  to  mortify 
the  fleshly  appetites ;  to  be  crucified  to  the  world  ;  to 
strip  themselves  of  all  complacency  and  satis&ction 
in  tjjiose  endowments,  whetner  natural  or  acquired, 
which  appear  ffreat  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  both  of 
themselves  and  others ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  take  up 
their  cross,  and  foUow  Christ  in  the  regeneration— 
these  are  hard  sayings,  they  cannot  bear  them  ;  but 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Unacceptable  as 
these  doctrines  are  to  others,  yet  to  them,  and  in  them 
too,  they  are  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

Let  men  be  never  so  highly  titled  or  chanu^red, 
let  their  pretensions  to  learning  be  what  they  will, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  cre^s,  canons,  and  com- 
mentators never  so  extensive,  yet  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue men  of  the  world,  and  follow  the  things  of  it, 
so  long  as  their  affections  are  on  things  beneath,  and 
their  hearts  unsurrendered  to  Gk>d,  they  are  no  better 
than  dry  bones  as  to  the  Divine  life,  without  marrow 
or  moisture ;  and  as  they  cannot  in  such  a  state  re- 
ceive the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  €k)d,  not  having 
spiritual  senses  exercised  thereto,  so  will  these  things 
of  course  appear  foolishness  unto  them  in  others,  and 
they  will  speak  evil  of  that  which  they  know  not. 

And  as  there  b  an  outside  worship  void  of  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  which  availeth  not,  so  likewise  there  is 
an  outside  knowledge  in  religion,  without  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  that  profiteth  not;  for  it  is  not  a  literal 
or  historical  unaerstanding  of  the  Scriptures  that 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  The  art  of  criticism  and 
skill  in  languages  may  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh, 
and  procure  us  the  reputation  of  learned  men ;  but 
unless  the  Spirit  give  an  affecting  and  edifying  inter- 
pretation of  them,  they  will  be  but  as  a  sealed  book 
to  us  in  things  pertaining  to  God. 

Men  may  profess  what  they  please,  and  boast  of 
their  outward  churches  all  they  please;  but  whilst 
they  want  a  catholic  spirit  of  love,  they  want  one  ne- 
cessary mark  of  their  being  of  the  holy  catholic  church 
of  Christ 

Inward  suffering  and  compunction  on  account  of 
sin  disposes  the  heart  for  grace,  and  makes  it  both 
receptive  and  retentive  of  its  impressions ;  it  breaks 
up  tne  fallow  ground,  and  mollifies  the  stony  heart, 
and  gives  free  access  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Oa 
a  soul  thus  prepared,  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  and 
instruction  descends  as  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool. 

ShaU  we  then  say,  that  all  who  have  not  heard  the 
sound  of  the  precious  gospel  of  Christ  with  the  out- 
ward ear,  nor  received  it  in  the  way  of  man's  minis- 
try, have  neither  lot  nor  part  in  this  matter  7  Let 
it  not  be  so  said ;  for  then  must  we  say  that  the  pre- 
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cious  blood  of  Ohriat  loses  more  than  half  its  virtue ; 
that  by  this  dreadful  limitation  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  sinners  was  decreed  to  perish,  and  that  judg- 
ment hath  triumphed  over  mercy.  Then  must  we 
say  that  grace  hatn  not  abounded  as  much  as  sin,  and 
that  the  second  Adam  hath  done  less  for  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race'  than  the  first  Adam  did  for  its 
destruction ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  say,  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  the  Scriptures,  that  though  by  the  oifence 
of  the  latter  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  coodem- 
natioD,  yet  by  the  righteousness  of  the  former  the 
free  gift  came  not  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life. 

As  the  heathens  are  involved  in  the  sad  cOnse- 
auences  of  the  fall,  without  knowing  the  source  of 
their  malady,  so  do  they  stand  in  the  grace  of  Christ, 
though  they  know  not  Mim  through  whom  it  oometh. 
By  this  they  are  led  to  the  one  true  God  and  Father 
of  all,  for  '*no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
the  Son."  And  their  works  done  in  this  grace  are 
accepted  of  the  Father  in  the  Beloved,  as  were  the 

{)rayers  and  alms  of  Cornelius  the  Gentile  before  he 
lad  the  gospel  preached  to  him;  for  in  this  alone, 
viz.,  through  Christ,  he  that  feareth  God  in  every 
nation,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
Him ;  ** neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.** 

Let  not  tiien  the  children  of  faith  boast  themselves, 
because  of  their  high  privilege,  against  the  children 
of  mercy  who  have  not  attained  to  their  faith ;  for 
though  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  inferiority,  be 
esteemed  but  as  dogs,  if  compared  to  those  who  sit 
down  to  meat  with  their  Lord,  yet  tl^y  feed  on  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  His  table;  nay,  if  they  are 
faithful  to  the  one  talent  given  them,  He  will  own 
them  for  His  sheep,  though  of  another  fold. 

That  Jesus  Chnst,  as  that  truth  and  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  communicated  Himself 
in  a  measui*e  to  all  the  children  of  men,  to  a  possibi- 
lity of  salvation,  is  a  truth  founded  on  gospel  testi- 
mony, and  answers  well  to  that  friendly  character 
given  to  Him,  the  glorious  Sun  of  righteousness,  as 
that  Light  which  Jighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world. 

Tliongh  it  be  a  great  blessing  to  have  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  our  possession,  as  they  are  a  profitable 
means  of  knowledge,  and  a  precious  testimony  to  that 
Eternal  Word  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
yet  the  written  relation  of  what  we  are  to  believe 
and  know  of  Hira,  without  the  revelation  of  it  to  our 
hearts  by  His  Spirit,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  wisa 
unto  salvation. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  TESTIMONY  CONCBRNINO  TDOS.  BROADBANK, 
OF  Kbltbdoit,  in  thb  County  of  Euxx,  dbcxassd. 

This  our  deceased  friend  was  bom  in  Loudon,  the 
17th  of  the  3d  Month,  1752;  and  during  his  early  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  education, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned for  his  beinff  so  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  Truth,  as  not*  omy  to  be  thereby  preserved  from  the 
evils  that  are  in  the  world,  but  that,  through  obedi- 
ence to  its  dictates,  he  might  be  favoured  to  experience 
that  '*  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,"  and  that 
''He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.*'  Notwithstanding 
which,  and  the  often  renewed  persuasion  that  "strait 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life,*'  as  he.  grew  up,  and  the  manner  of  spending  time 
became  more  at  nis  own  disposal,  he  indulged  his 
natural  inclination  in  pursuing  some  of  those  gratifi- 


cations which,  though  not  generally  deemed  immoral, 
have  proved  to  many  material  impediments  to  their 
complying  with  those  requisitions  which  they  have 
been  convinced  were  connected  with  their  highest  in- 
terest. Yet  during  this  season  it  appears  by  his  own 
repeated  declaration,  the  fear  of  the  consequence  of 
absenting  himself  from  our  religious  meetings  was  so 
prevalent  that  he  seldom  on  any  occasion  (iUness  ex- 
cepted) neglected  the  attendance  of  them,  and  which 
he  often  thought  coulfributed  essentially  to  preserve 
him  from  greater  deviations. 

About  wie  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  it  pleased 
Divine  goodness  and  mercy  so  effectually  to  mar  his 
relish  for  those  fading  pursuits  as  to  induce  him  to 
relinquish  them,  and  earnestly  and  availingly  to  seek 
an  acquaintance  with  the  source  of  substantial  enjoy- 
ment, and  through  obedience  to  the  gradual  unfold- 
ings  of  the  Divine  will,  he  became  intrusted  with  a  gift 
in  the  ministry ;  and  being  careful  to  consult  the  re- 
quirings  of  the  Great  Giver,  his  appearances  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  though  not  frequent^  were  lively  and  ao- 
ceptable.  He  was  divers  times  engaged  in  visiting 
the  families  of  Friends  in  the  compass  of  TivetshaU 
Monthly  Meeting  (of  which  he  was  about  twenty  years 
a  member),  as  also  other  Monthly  Meetings  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  In  company  with  another  Friend, 
he  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Huntingdonshire :  all  which  labours 
are  reported  to  us  as  being  remembered  with  satis- 
faction. 

Li  the  10th  Month,  1807,  he  removed  to  Kelvedon, 
within  the  compass  of  Coggeshall  Monthly  Meeting; 
and  though  his  residence  amongst  us  was  but  of  short 
duration,  yet  we  trust  it  contributed  to  the  stren^h- 
eniug  of  that  religious  fellowship  which  a  previous 
acauaintance  had  commenced  in  many  minds. 

In  the  dth  Month  last,  a  painful  disorder,  to  which 
he  had  been  for  several  years  subject,  was  attended 
with  symptoms  indicative  of  his  dissolution ;  and  on 
a  Friend  calling  to  see  him,  he  said,  "I  am  very  iH; 
and  though  it  is  much  hid  from  me  what  may  be  the 
event,  yet  it  is  a  great  favour  to  be  kept  so  calm."  At 
another  time  he  said,  "He  did  not  find  that  his  Master 
had  anything  more  for  him  to  do  here,  and  if  it  pleased 
Him  to  take  him  hence  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
Mr  A  day  or  two  before  his  close,  observing  some  by 
his  bed-side  to  be  affected,  he  said,  "  You  appear  to  lie 
alarmed.  I  suppose  I  am  considered  in  a  good  deal 
of  danger;*'  adding,  "Don't  give  in;  there  is  no  cause 
to  fear,  all  will  be  well."  At  another  time,  his  stomach 
having  repeatedly  refused  nourishment,  he  said,  "This 
is  hard  work ;  but  it  is  a  great  favour  to  have  the 
mind  preserved  in  quietness.*'  Mentioiung  in  an  af- 
fectionate manner  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  dear 
wife,  he  said,  "  But  I  hope  she  will  be  cared  for;"  and 
"The  Lord  will  take  care  of  us  all.*'  A  few  hours 
before  his  close,  he  said,  "  Quietness  for  ever,  soon 
quietness  for  ever."  From  these,  and  other  ex{>re8- 
sions  of  similar  import,  not  particularly  noticed,  it  is 
evident  his  mind  was  sweetly  centred  in  that  consol- 
ing hope,  which  the  Scriptures  assure  us  awaits  the 
rishteous  in  his  death. 

He  was  an  humble-minded  man,  an  affectionate 
friend,  a  kind  master,  and  much  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  neighbours.  He  departed  this  life  the  14th  of 
6th  Month,  1808,  and  was  interred  in  Friends'  bury- 
ing ground  at  Kelvedon,  aged  fifty-six  years ;  a  min- 
ister about  thirteen  years. 

The  swarms  of  ahridgmetUSj  heautUs^  and  oompenr 
diums,  which  form  too  considerable  a  part  of  a  young 
lady's  library,  may  be  considered,  in  many  instances, 
as  an  infallible  receipt  for  making  a  superficial  mind. 
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FANATIC  I  an. 

J'dw  T  »9  Ba-ti  tarn  F  ftnr n  sv 

J.    Good  morning,   Mr. ,  I  am  gbd  I  met 

witH  ;on-,  tiliough  I  am  afhiid  jon  will  begin  to  think 
me  a  perfect  teaze.  Snt  I  cannot  qnite  get  ov^r  t^e 
snbfeCT  we  were  npon. 

A  Oli !  as  for  teazmg  me,  that  is  not  at  all"  likeFy. 
At  any  rate,  shonid  I  really  become  wearied,  I  will 
not  fail  to  let  thee  know.  Heanwhile,  thou  need  be 
nuder  no  apprehensions. 

A.  ThanK  yon.  That  which  stumbles  me  more 
particularly,  is  what  you  said  respecting  the  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  some  of  the  prophets,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  Well  now,  I  have 
paid  some  oon^derable  attention  to  those  cases,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  the  same  reasoning  which  applies  to 
them  can  be  made  to  appl]^  to  your  Friends.  That 
which  was  peculiar  in  their  deeds,  seema  to  me  to 
offer  no  resemblance  to  the  like  characteristic  in  the 
acts  of  yonr  forefathers. 

B.  And  supposing  I  admit  that,  what  then ? 

A.  Why,  then  your  dJBfenco  of  the  Friends  falls  to 
the  g^nnd; 

B,  Does  it?  I  don't  quite  see  that.  But  what 
makes  thee  think  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  two  cases  ? 

A.  Briefly  this — that  the  anaTop:y  between  the 
patriareha  and  prophets,  and  your  Friends,  is  inad- 
missible. They  were  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, and,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  acts  spe- 
cified were  right  for  them,  that  forms  no  justification 
for  the  Quakers,  who  profess  to  be  Christians. 

B.  Let  the  objection  be  taken  at  its  fair  value — 
for  just  what  it  is  worth.  But  really  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  important,  as  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  took  those  particular  instances  as  being  per- 
haps the  most  striking,  but  I  could  have  selected  ex- 
amples in  the  New  Testament  of  equal  importance, 
and  which  would  have  answered  my  purpose  quite  as 
well.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  comparison.  The  utmost  use  that  I  made 
of  it  was  to  show,  that*  if  Divine  inspiration  was 
posible,  nay,  probable,  nay  sure  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets,  it  was  at  least  jaat  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  Friends.  Had  Friends  done  something  which  the 
plain  precepts  of  Christianity  condemn,  and  I  had 
attempted  to  justify  them  on  the  ground  that  thus 
did  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  then  thy  objection 
wouki  have  been  imansweraole.  But  Friends  are  not 
charged  with  that ;  at  least  I  have  not  heard  them  so 
charged.  Their  offence  consisted  in  doing  some  very 
strange  and  apparently  ridiculous  acts,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
for  those  who  assert  the  pretence  to  prove  their  as- 
sertion. Thou  must  excuse  my  telling  thee  so,  but 
thou  hast  not  done  so  yet. 

A.  You  know  the  impossibility  of  proving  a  ne- 
^tive. 

B.  Yes,  of  course.  I  do  not  mean  absolute  proof, 
for  that  is-  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  mean  such  an 
amount  of  evidence,  as  shall  at  any  rate  be  highly 
suggestive.  As  a-  Friend,  I  deny  the  pretension,  and 
plead  the  fact,  and  I  mention  v»*ious  circumstances- 
which  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  its  possibility,  and 
secondly,  its  probability.  Still  thou  art  incredulous. 
Allow  me  to  ask  thee  if  thou  believes  that  the 
apostle  Paul  really  was  inspired  "  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
saleW  at  the  tinie  whea  he  addreased  tha  fiphesian 
elders  1 

A.    Certainly..    He  expresaly  says  sa 

j^.    Yery  tru%  and.  tdioa  acoepta  hia  testimony* 


Well  now,  the  apostle  most  hare  bean  bills'  aware  ef 
his  duty  on  that  occasion;  at  the  aund  time,. he  had  a 
clear  perception  of  its  consequences.  To  hiisi  fHenda, 
eren  the  consequences  were  the  moat  overpowaring 
consideration,^  and  they  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  But  he  felt  the  monition,  to  gp,.aad  ha 
went;  now  if  thou  hadst  been  one  of  the  brethren, 
wouldst  thou  hakve  urged  him  to  tarry  at  Ceaace^  or 
wouldst  thou  have  bade  him  Qod  speed? 

X  Oh !  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  caae  in.  poiiiL 
St.  Paul  had  himself  been  the.  sul^ject  of  a  most  re- 
markable miracle,  and  had  performed  numeroua 
others ;  and  therefore  he  was  sm*ely  the  most  likely 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  the  mind  of  Uio  Spirit^  in  his 
own  case,  really  was. 

B.  But  still  the  disciples  wished  to  detain  hini« 
Thou  thinkest  then  that  the  miracles  with  him  were 
tho  evidence  of  Divine  guidance  1 

A.  I  think  that  the  fact  of  his  having  worked 
mirades,  was  a  plain  preof  thathe  was  hugely-endowed 
with  the  Spirit,  ana  that  he  would  th^fore  know 
what  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  re^>acting  himself  really 
was. 

B.  Exactly  so.  Thou  wouldst  recognize  in  the 
miracles  &  full  evidence  of  supematoral  power,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  evidence  thou  womdst  accoid 
to  him  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will.  Thou 
wouldst  require  no  fiir^Ser  evidence  ? 

A,  No. 

B.  So  that  when  he  had  told  thae  of  his  inten- 
tions respecting  Jerusalem,  as  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit,  thou  wouldst  have  fully  belLaved  him,  and 
have  encouraged  him  to  proceed  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shouldi 

B.  And  I  ^ink  thou  wouldst  have  done  nght 
And  yet  I  do  not  altogether  see  how  the  mirarJfis 
would  have  justified  thy  conclusion.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  have  had  no  necessary  connection 
with  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  premises. 

A.     Why  not? 

B^  Supposing  that  thou  hadst  ei^ceaaed  thyself 
to  the  above  e&ct  to  the  brethren  at  Caaarea,  and 
one  of  the  dissentients  reasoned  with  thee  on  this 
wise :  *'  Thou  thinkest  tliat  our  brether  Paul  should 
be  encouraged  to  proceed,  because  that  through  him 
there  have  been  performed  many  notable  mucadea. 
It  is  very  true  that  God  has  enabled  him  thus  to  do,, 
and  we  are  witnesses  to  the  same  to  this  day;  But 
the  performance  of  those  miracles  appealed  for  credi- 
bility to  our  sensational  and  rational  Acuities.  We 
could  clearly  perceive  their  supernatural  character,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  possibly  doubt  their  supernatu- 
ral origin.  But  now  the  case  is  different.  The  apostle 
proposes  to  do  that  which  to  our  rational  ideas  seems 
suicidal ;  and  of  which  also  we  have  no  external  proof 
that  it  is  of  Divine  requiring.  Our  brother  is  hu< 
man,  and  is  still  liable  te  err ;  and,  therefore,  looking 
at  the  interests  involved,  and  of  the  loss  the  church 
must  sustain  should  ill  betide  him,  we  consider  he 
had  better  remain  here.''  What  wouldst  tiiou  have 
replied  ? 

A.  But  I  don't  see  the  bearing  of  your  supposition, 
or  how  it  affects  the  question. 

B,  Yery  likely  not;  but  that  is  of  bo  consequence. 
But  wouldst  thou  have  considsrad  that  it  was  proper 
that  ha  sliould  perform  a  miracle  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate his  commission  ? 

A..    No. 

B.  And  if  he  had  done  so,  would  his  commTHsion 
have  been  more  sure,  or  more  imperative  on  his  own 
belief  than  before  I 

A.  I  think  it  would  not.  But  it  might  have 
removed  all  cavU  £rom  the  minds  of  hia  friends. 
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^.    How  sol 

A .  By  aUowiiig  Xhexxx  that  lie  vras  still  iu  fua  .emi- 
nent degree  the  uubject  of  inspiijatioii. 

IS..  That  was  not  .at  all  doubted ;  the  la>ethren 
"were  fully  aware  of  that,  even  to  the  exteut  of  wwk- 
ing  niiracjes.  But  it  was  this  one  particular  act 
which  was  to  b^  cqufirmed^  now  how  would  a  mira- 
cle confirm  it? 

A,  Well,  really  you  seem  to  Jbave  a  singulav  idea 
respecting  miracles.  But  still  I  would  have  tsJcen 
tlie  word  of  the  apoaile  as  being  altogether  trust- 
worthy. 

M,  I  have  no  objection.  The  apostle  Faul  said 
that  he  was  so  and  so,  and  thou  wouldst  have  be- 
lieved him  theu,  and  thou  believes  hiro  now  as  it  is 
recorded.  Well  now,  George  Fox  said  he  was  moved 
to  do  -this  or  that— meaning  inspired;  now  in  any 
coiuparigon  of  this  natiu^e,  I  would  assimie  for  Friends 
certainly  a  very  subordinate  measure,  but  still  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  inspiration  which  wronglit  in  the 
prophet&and  apostles.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  the  beliei 
of  its  impulses  in  the  one  case  though  they  appear 
&iu<^'ular ;  nor  do  I  find  a  difficulty  in  the  other.  I 
think  they  are  both  credible. 

d.  Well  now,  I  have  just  one  other  question  to 
ask  yon,. and  then  I  believe  I  shall  have  done.  How 
do  you  Friends  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  any 
pai-ticular  act  by  one  of  your  members  is,  or  is  not, 
of  Divine  requiring?  Supposing  one  of  you  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  do  some  out-of-the-way  thing:  you  say 
that  the  circumstance  of  it«  bein^  peculiar  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  obligation  is  unreal—now 
how  would  you  pretend  to  decide  ? 

H,  Ah!  now  that  is  the  question  wiJch  I  have  been 
oxi)ecting  all  along,  but  which  thou  hast  delayed  to 
put  till  now.  The. case  of  thy  supposition  is  not  so 
very  unfrequent,  and  I  can  answer  it  very  shortly. 
When  an  individual  has  a  conviction  that  it  is  Ixis 
religious  duty  to  do  this  or  that  service,  he  makes 
known  to  his  friends,  either  in  a  private  or  public 
manner,  the  impression  which  rests  upon  him.  Now, 
assuming  that  tnis  impression  has  been  produced  by  the 
Spirit's  influence  on  his  mind,  there  is  good  gix)und  for 
supposing  that  the  expression  of  it  will  meet  with  a 
responsive  echo  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  produced 
by  the  same  Spirit.  And  we  find  that,  in  very  many 
instances,  this  really  is  the  case;  and,  accordingly, 
the  individual  is  encouraged  to  do  that  whicli  he  finds 
it  his  duty  to  do.  Should  there  be  no  clear  impres- 
sion formed  that  the  concern  is  a  right  one,  it  may 
ptssibly  be  deferred,  in  order  that  all  parties  may 
wait  for  a  moi*e  full  manifestation  on  the  subject. 
And  should  there  be  ultimately  a  decided  impression 
that  the  individual  is  mistaken,  and  that  his  impres- 
sion is  but  a  delusion  or  a  pretence,  than  he  is  dis- 
couraged from  prosecuting  it,  and  if  needful,  testified 
against.  The  principle  recognized  is  just  tliis,  that 
wliilst  each  must  find  his  sphere  of  duty  by  obedience 
.to  his  own  manifestations  oiduty,  yet  that, as  a  member 
<of  the  church,  he  is  bound  to  consult  the  dnuch  upon 
any  matter  which  may  reflect  upon  it;  and  of  course, 
if  the  church  recognizes  his  qualification,  it  assumes 
A  portion  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  mistakes •feommitted,  both 
by  individuals  and  the  church ;  but  Friends  believe 
that  the  practice  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  apostolic 
example,  and  tbat  it  presents  the  fewest  difficulties 
and  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  rule  may  be 
stated  to  be  this,  that  the  only  test  by  which  we 
can  really  determine  whether  a  brother  or  sister  is 
Jeligioualy  led,  is  by  a  careful  attention  to  what 
the  Divine  Spirit  on  our  lown  minds  may  reveal  re- 
si^ecting  them.  If  this  is  affirmative,  by  all  means 
iet  us  strengthen  thair  Jbands,  if  it  is  ailent,  let  us 


wait;  and  if  it  condfemns,  let  us  doao  with  modera- 
tion, and  at  .Uie  same  time  witli  firmness  and  decision. 
J  do  not  know  whether  J  have  quite  sucqeeded  in  my 
explanation^  but  J  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  it  more 
clear. 

A.  Oh  yes.  X  tjbink  I  understand  you.  But  it  is 
80  .difiei-ent  from  anything  that  X  have  heard  before, 
that  it  seems  rather  strange  to  me.  But  I  am  greatly 
obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  me. 

J3.  Xhe  trouble  is  notliing,  I  assure  thee.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  communicate  at  all  times,  when  there  is  a 
willingness  to  receive  .either  instruction  or  explana- 
tion.   FareweU!  W:  B. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD  AND 

H16  TIM£S. 

{ Continued  from  pa^  2070 

On  the  10th  of  Second  Month,  1783,  Thomas  Scatter- 
good  makes  the  following  note:— "Introduced  to  the 
meeting  of  ministers  .and  elders.  Felt  poor;  little 
moi*e  £U)out  me  than  a  desire  to  be  what  the  Lord 
would  have  me  to  be ;  however,  am  thankful  that  I 
was  tliere.  O  that  I  may  be  enabled  more  and  more 
clearlv  to  know  and  understand  Wisdom's  voice,  and 
.to  follow  it  even  again  and  again  into  sufifeidng." 

3d  Mouth,  6th.— "Spent  some  time  with  Sarah 
Harrison  with  unusual  openness,  in  comparing  our 
getting  along  in  a  relimous  sense.*' 

Saridi  Harrison  had  been  acknowledged  as  a  min- 
ister a  short  time  before  Thomas  Scattergood  was ; 
and  a  .precious  feelinc;  of  gospel  fellowship  subsisted 
between  them,  until  oroken  by  death. 

This  m^  be  a  proper  place  to  introduce  a  sketch 
of  Sarah's  fife.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Eowland  Rich- 
ards, and  was  born  about  the  year  1748,  in  what  is 
now  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  na- 
turally cheerfiU  and  animated,  and  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  suffered  herself  to  give  way  to  vanity  and  fri- 
volity^ which  afterwards  caused  her  much  suftering 
and  mental  conflict.    She  says : — 

"  In  my  youthful  days,  I  gave  way  to  things  that 
proved  a  snare  to  me,  and  caused  me  many  sonx>wful 
days  and  nights,  yea,  months  and  years,  before  I  wit- 
nessed reconciliation  with  my  God ;  and  I  now  stand 
as  a  monument  of  his  mercy.  All  unrighteousness  is 
sin,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is  deatli.  This  I  know  by 
sorrowful  experience;  for  it  brought  death  upon  the 
innocent  life  of  God  in  my  heart,  and  made  me  a  long 
wilderness  travel.  I  too  lightly  esteemed  the  eai'ly 
visitationsjof  God  to  my  soul,  until  I  became  some- 
what like  the  deaf  adder,  that  would  not  hear  the 
voice  of  the  cliarmer  though  he  charmed  ever  so 
sweetly. 

"But  in  these  my  young  years,  when  I  was  flying 
away  as  upon  tlie  wings  of  vanity,  the  liord  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  me  in  a  narrow  place,  where  X 
saw  there  was  no  way  for  me  to  escape  his  righteous 
judgments,  either  here  or  hereafter.  1  was  led  deeply 
and  awfully  to  consider  the  wofnl  consequence  of  my 
sins  being  brought  to  judgment  after  death,  where 
there  is  no  remedy ;  and  I  was  made  willing  to  bear 
his  indignation,  because  I  knew  I  bad  sinned  agains;^ 
him  many  a  time,  though  in  what  the  world  calls 
little  things;  yet  I  was  convinced  they  were  great 
enough  to  exclude  me  from  the  Divine  presence  for 
everj  if  I  did  not  repent,  and  endeavour  to  walk  more 
circumspectly.  I  can  with  thankfulness  say,  that  the 
awful  impressions  that  were  then  made  on  my  mind, 
have  never  been  erased.  No ;  they  were  too  deep  for 
any  blast  of  temptation  to  blow  away." 

The  natural  mind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  enmity  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  many  youthful  ones  have  exr 
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perienced  baptisms  of  an  awful  character  before  they 
have  been  brought  to  surrender  their  own  will  to  the 
Divine  will.  Some,  after  having  submitted,  Again  re- 
bel, and  thus  bring  on  themselves  trials  and  sufferings, 
deeper  and  heavier  than  those  which  they  had  pre- 
viously encountered.  I  well  remember  that  a  valued 
minister,  now  no  more,  in  speaking  of  the  trials  he 
passed  through  in  becoming  a  plain  and  consistent 
Quaker,  stated  the  following  fact: — He  had,  imder  a 
conviction  of  duty,  and  through  an  obedience  spring- 
ing out  of  many  fiery  baptisms,  become  plain.  But 
after  a  time,  the  cross  appearing  too  great  to  be  borne, 
he  once  more  changed  his  attire,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  turned  back  to  the  world. 
It  was  not  long  that  he  could  with  any  comfort  pur- 
sue the  old  road  he  had  once  more  taKen.  Reproofs 
were  inwardly  administered  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
nntil  he  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  his  awful  condi- 
tion. He  saw  the  path  of  duty  before  him,  but  he 
saw  no  foi^reness  for  the  past  lets  of  rebellion,  par- 
ticularly  for  his  wilful  turning  back  from  what  he 
knew  to  be  right.  He  had  been  a  youth  of  uncom- 
mon vivacity,  constitutionally  cheerful,  and  seeing  the 
bright  side  of  all  things.  Now  all  was  changed.  He 
lost  his  animation,  the  fear  of  eternal  death  and  ever- 
lasting punishment  took  hold  of  him,  and  for  five 
long  years  he  was  travelling  in  the  deeps  where  no 
ray  of  light  seemed  to  reach  him.  During  these  years, 
he  said,  ^'I  never  smiled."  Divine  goodness  at  last 
extended  forth  a  saving  hand  to  him — he  felt  his 
backsliding  pardoned,  and  in  due  time  a  true  Chris- 
tian cheemilness  was  given  to  his  heart,  and  once 
more  vivacity,  tempered  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  sat 
smiling  on  his  face. 

How  much  better  had  it  been  for  him,  how  much 
better  would  it  be  for  all  whom  the  Loxd  is  calling 
to  submission,  to  be  like  the  young  Friend  Richard 
Shackleton  writes  about: — "I  was  and  am  glad  at 
heart  that  our  beloved  £.  P.  is  so  completely  reduced 
and  humbled — so  willing  to  be  anything,  as  well  as 
nothing.  Well,  it  is  certainly  the  most  spiritually- 
politic  way;  it  saves  the  poor  creature  a  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  give  up  at  once;  not  to  be  trifling  and  tamper- 
ing about  articles  of  capitulation  but  surrender  at  the 
discretion  of  the  conqueror." 

Sarah  Richard?,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age,  was  married  to  Thomas  Harrison,  and  became  a 
resident  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  She  fulfilled 
with  faithfulness  and  activity  the  duties  of  her  new 
sphere  of  life — was  managing  and  neat  as  a  house- 
keeper, warm-hearted  and  kind  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor,  aad  ever  ready  to  perform  services  of  kindness 
to  all.  The  Lord,  her  almighty  Caretaker,  did  not 
permit  her  to  pass  alon^  without  tiials.  She  lost 
several  children  while  quite  infants,  and  was  dipped 
into  various  baptisms,  to  qualify  her  for  the  ministry 
of  the  ffosi)el,  to  which  service  her  Lord  had  appointed 
her.  During  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  she 
first  spoke  in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  minister  m  1781. 

In  the  eajly  part  of  the  year  1784,  Sarah  Barney, 
of  Nantucket,  was  in  Philadelphia,  being  probably 
drawn  thither  by  a  concern  to  attend  the  spring 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  held  in  the  Third 
Month.  Sarah  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
was  esteemed  an  honest-hearted  lover  of  the  Truth — 
being  very  simple  in  her  manners,  very  plain  in  her 
appearance,  and  far  more  concerned  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  provide  comforts 
for  her  passage  through  this  world.  We  have  already 
mentioned  her  as  sauing  from  Boston  with  Comfort 
Collins,  about  the  year  1760,  when  the  concern  of  the 
latter  to  visit  England  being  taken  from  her,  the  ves- 


sel sprung  a  leak,  and  they  were  brought  back  to 
America.  Sarah  Barney  was  anxious  to  do  good  to 
her  fellow-mortals  as  she  could;  and  one  means  of 
effecting  this,  she  thought,  was  by  the  dissemination 
of  pious  books.  With  this  view,  and  probably  also 
as  an  innocent  means  of  furnishing  her  with  a  small 
amount  of  funds  towards  supplving  the  neceasary 
wants  of  her  body,  she  kept  a  little  book  store ;  or  at 
least,  had  a  number  of  books  at  her  dwelling  for  sale. 
Her  wants  were  few,  and  for  the  supply  of  thoee 
wants,  beyond  what  her  scanty  profits  ramished,  she 
trusted  to  Providence.  Her  friends  knew  her  condi- 
tion, and  they  were  not  backward  in  administering 
when  they  judged  it  needful.  Her  company  was  mnch 
sought  after,  and  in  consequence  she  often  had  many 
visitors  in  her  smaU  abcde.  These  generally  took 
with  them  the  provisions  they  might  need  whilst  with 
her;  but  if  they  were  from  a  distance,  aud  could  not 
well  bring  a  supply  with  them,  the  Friends  of  the 
island  took  care  that  she  should  have  sufficient  fur- 
nished, ready  prepared  for  eating.  Nantucket  was 
always  noted  for  tne  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  doors  and  hearts  have  always  opened  easily,  at 
the  touch  of  the  stranger  or  the  needy.  Such  it  was 
in  the  days  of  old ;  such  have  we  proved  it  in  modem 
time ;  and  not  more  certainly  does  the  stranger  with 
low  shoes  have  to  empty  the  sand  from  them  at  the 
doors  of  their  dwellings,  than  he  meets  with,  warm- 
hearted welcome  when  lie  crosses  the  threshold. 

After  Sarah  Barney  had  returned  home  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, she  received  a  letter  from  Sarah  Harrison, 
who  nad  been  deeply  interested  in  her  during  her 
visit.    We  give  a  portion  of  Sarah  Barney's  reply:— 
"Naktucket,  y*  25th  of  y*  Eighth  Months  1784. 

"Dear  Friend  Sarah  Harrison, — Thine  of  the 
16th  instant  came  to  hand  yestefd&j,  and  it  is  very 
comfortable  to  think  thou  still  has  nie  in  remem- 
brance. I  suppose  thou  cannot  easily  forget  the  many 
painful  hours  thou  had  on  my  account.  I  have  had 
to  rejoice  many  times,  and  to  be  thankful  to  the  Great 
Author  of  all  good,  for  bringing  me  acquainted  with 
thee.  It  was  He  alone  that  did  it ;  no  one  else  could 
have  given  thee  the  sense  thou  had  of  my  state  of 
mind.  I  think  it  has  been  profitable  to  me  that  I 
have  been  amongst  you.  I  orten  look  back  upon  the 
many  agreeable  hours  spent  in  thjne,  and  Mary  Eng- 
land's company,  though  many  of  them  were  [passed] 
under  a  deep  travail  of  soul.  Many  deep  dippings 
we  had  together,  which  I  think  were  profitable  to  us 
all. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mary  England  come  out  of 
the  city.  I  think  I  may  say  I  was  confirmed  in  this, 
that  it  would  be  for  her  growth  and  establishment  in 
the  ever-blessed  TVuth,  if  she  would  come  ont  more, 
when  the  way  opens  for  it.  I  rather  fear  she  shuts 
it  up,  pnttiug  off  [the  opening] ;  whereas  if  she  were 
resigned  to  ^he  Lord's]  holy  will,  she  would  find  an 
increase  of  peace,  and  that  is  more  than  all  things 
here  below.  You  are  both  much  the  companions  of 
my  mind,  and  were  [particularlv]  so  in  my  little  ha- 
bitation yesterday,  as  I  was  looking  over,  with  plea- 
sure, some  of  our  meetings  together,  and  the  hours 
spent  with  you.  I  may  say  I  waa  favoured  to  reach 
home  with  a  solid  peace  in  my  bosom  as  I  never  en- 
joyed at  the  return  from  my  journey  before.  I  hope 
I  did  not  leave  much  room  for  pain  in  any  of  your 
minds. 

"Our  beloved  friend  John  Kaughton  was  much 
favoured  whilst  here,  and  has  left  a  sweet  savour  be- 
hind him.  Though  deeplv  tried  when  on  the  island, 
I  hope  [he]  will  get  Baieiy  home,  with  a  reward  of 
peace  in  his  own  mind. — lliy  affectionate  friend, 

"  Sarah  Barnbt." 

John  Haughton  was  a  minister  of  the  goepel  whow 
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residence  was  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  not  yet 
reache<^  middle  age — was  fervent  in  spirit  to  do  his 
Lord's  will,  and  seemed,  according  to  human  reason- 
ing, likely  to  have  much  service  allotted  him  in  the 
church  militant.  Bat  it  was  not  to  be.  His  hea- 
venly Father  saw  meet  in  mercy  to  gather  him  in 
comparative  youth  to  his  eternal  rest  Soon  after  his 
return  from  the  visit  to  Nantucket,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  letter,  his  health  failed,  and  on  the  5th  of 
the  Tenth  Month  he  died,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 
The  following  letter  to  Samuel  Emlcn  is  introduced 
because  of  its  reference  to  his  death,  and  also  because 
of  the  account  it  gives  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, held  in  the  Ninth  Montli,  1784: — 

"  Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month,  9tfa,  1784. 

"  DsAR  Friend, — I  cannot  i*efer  to  thy  letter  from 
Liondon,  of  the  2d  of  the  Eight  Month  last,  having  lefb 
it  with  thy  Sally.  I  however  so  far  retain  the  savour 
of  its  acceptable  contents,  as  to  know  the  perusal  of 
it  was  truly  solacing  and  comfortable,  ip  some  sort 
I'estoring  me  to  the  company  and  instructive  converse 
of  my  endeared  friend.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  add  to 
thy  burdens  under  the  weight  of  the  mission  *  and 
important  duties  thou  art  called  into;  vet  when 
through  a  fresh  revival  of  love  on  thy  mind  reaching 
towards  thy  absent,  however  unworthy  brother,  thou 
feels  anything  for  me,  it  will  be  rejoicing  to  receive 
such  communications. 

"Dost  thou  inquire  how  it  fared  with  the  brethren 
at  our  last  annual  feast  It  Whether  or  not,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  that  thou 
hast  not  been  unmindful  of  us.  More  solemnity  and 
weight — more  harmony  and  cementing  concoi*d — I 
scarcely  remember  to  have  prevailed  at  any  preceding 
Yearl}*  Meeting.  In  our  select  gathering,  and  those 
more  public,  there  were  renewed  evidences  of  the  own- 
iuf^s  and  aidiugs  of  our  gracious  and  ever-.^dorable 
Master.  He  was  indeed  near — the  banner  of  his  love 
over  us — and  many  I  believe  were  deeply  bowed  and 
humbled  under  a  melting  sense  thereof.  I  shall  add 
to  this  letter  one  instance  of  an  advancement,  as  I 
tra<«t  it  will  prove  to  be,  towards  purity  and  rectitude 
of  conduct,  in  which  I  verily  believe  the  faithful  and 
circumspect  pilgrim  is  called  to  hold  up  a  testimony 
against  the  snares  and  defilements  into  which  the 
subtle  enemy  of  man's  happiness  hath  led  many.  The 
minute!^  was  framed  by  tne  committee  on  the  epistles, 
and  when  brought  into  the  meeting  was  unanimously 
and  solidly  approved,  and  is  therefore  sent  down  in  the 
extracts. 

"Our  beloved  brethren  John  Parrish  and  James 
Cresson  opened  their  concern  with  weight,  and  it 
obtained  tne  tender  notice  and  deep  attention  of  the 
meeting,  which  became,  as  it  were,  leavened  into  their 
prospects  and  exercise.  §  So  they  had  cause  of  en- 
couragement, which  was  signified  by  certificates,  and 
expressed  by  divers  Friends,  who  were  dipped  into 
sympathy  with  them. 

''Many  worthito  have  been  of  late  removed  and 
called  to  an  everlasting  abode.  On  these  solemn  and 
affecting  events  I  could  say  much,  having  deeply  felt 
their  loss,  as  individuals  dear  to  me,  and  who  will  be 
much  missed  in  the  church.  Worthy  John  Beynell, 
Joseph  Lukens,  and  John  Haughton  are  among  the 
numoer;  also  that  meek  man  Joseph  Hichardson, 
silversmith. 

"It  has  been  on  my  mind  to  write  to  dear  John 
Pemberton,  towards  whom  my  spirit  has  been  drawn 
in  much  nearness,  and  tender  sympathy,  but  I  find  it 


is  more  than  I  can  accomplish  at  present.  I  shall  be 
obliged  bv  thy  son's  copying  and  sending  him  such 
parte  of  this  letter  as  thou  may  suppose  him  desirous 
of  seeing,  and  let  it  be  accompanied  with  a  salutation 
of  heart-felt  uniting  love  which  I  now  sensibly  feel 
to  flow  towards  him.  May  he  increase  in  strength 
and  confirmation,  be  sustained  and  helped  through  all 
his  exercises  and  trials,  to  his  own  enduring  peace  and 
the  rejoicing  of  his  friends. — 'Farewell,  dear  friend, 

"Hknry  Drinker." 
The  following  anecdote  respecting  Joseph  Lukens 
and  Sarah  Harrison  is  interesting,  as  settixig  forth  the 
truth  of  the  openings  of  the  Divine  gift.    Joseph  Lu- 
kens, who  resided  at  Horsham,  came  to  Philaaelphia 
on  the  16th  of  the  Ninth  Month  this  year,  and  at- 
tended the  High  Street  Meeting,  where  he  had  a  lively 
and  acceptable  testimony.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  Sarah  Harrison,  under  the  oonstrainings  of 
religious  duty,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this  import, 
"There  is  one  present,  who  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  thus  meeting  with  Friends."    After 
saying  that  this  made  it  necessary  that  such  an  one 
should  improve  the  present,  to  prepare  for  the  final 
change,  she,  in  the  warm  feeling  of  gospel  fellowship, 
bade  the  individual  she  was  addressing  "farewell  in 
the  Lord.''    This  short  communication  was  delivered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  Joseph  Lukens  had  an  in- 
ward assurance  that  he  was  the  individual  referred 
to.     In  the  afternoon  he  attended  a  sitting  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  before  night  went  out  of 
the  city  part  of  the  way  towards  his  residence.    The 
next  morning  he  again  started,  but  was  taken  sick 
before  reaching  home.     In  obedience  to  the  warn- 
ing given  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  leaving  his 
earthly  business  and  friends — ^and  as  his  illness  gra- 
dually increased  on  him,  he  took  leave  in  a  solemn 
and  weighty  manner  of  his  wife  and  children.     He 
passed  from  this  scene  of  conflict  and  sorrow  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

{  (To  he  continued,) 


S.  Emien  was  then  in  England  on  a  religious  visit. 

Yearljr  Meeting. 
:  Against  importing  or  lellinjr  ardent  spirits. 
)  To  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Barbadoes. 


"WHO  SLEW  ALL  THESET 

Surely  no  person  with  any  feeling  of  humanity,  or 
religious  sensibility,  who  should  see,  at  one  view,  the 
physical  suffering,  the  mental  agony,  the  misery  and '' 
wretchedness  attendant  on  war,  would  utter  a  word 
in  its  justification.  That  serious  people  should  sanc- 
tion and  even  promote  such  a  system  of  iniquity,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  not  tracing  the 
practice  to  its  origin,  and  following  out  its  conse- 
quences. A  few  sketches,  taken  chiefly  from  the  ac- 
counts of  eye-witnesses  in  the  late  war,  will  present 
a  fearful  picture  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
abettors  of  the  system  incur. 

"  No  description  1  could  give,"  said  a  medical  ofli- 
cer,  "  would  realize  the  horrors  of  war — the  dead,  the 
dying,' horses,  guns,  pUe-miUe — headless  trunks,  bodies 
minus  arms  and  legs,  mutilations  of  every  sort  and 
kind — my  blood  almost  freezes  at  the  recoltoction." 
Other  accounts  say,  ''The  battle  of  Alma liaving  been 
carried  on  till  sunset,  the  greater  part  of  the  wounded 
were  obliged  to  be  left  through  the  night  as  they  fell; 
their  gaping  wounds  and  mangled  limbs  exposed  to 
the  rawness  of  the  night,  and  their  raging  thirst  un- 
slaked by  a  drop  of  water.  The  next  day  they  were  too 
many  to  obtain  careful  sumcal  attention.  Wounded 
men  were  placed  on  board  the  Columho  for  two  days 
before  she  sailed — the  worst  cases  on  the  upper  deck, 
'which  in  a  day  or  two  became  a  mass  of  putridity. 
The  neglected  gun-shot  wounds  bred  maggots,  which 
crawled  in  every  direction,  infecting  the  tood  of  the 
unhappy  beings  on  board.    The  captain  was  ill  frooi 
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the  effaotfl,  andi^iirty  men  died  duriirg  the  fi^e  der^s* 
Toyage  to  the  hoepitoW 

"  The  Medwap  ^brou^  do^m  about  400  xaen  from 
InkennanD.  They  lost  nearly  a  third  of  •them.  They 
lay  on  the  hard  lioards  in  the  elothes  they  fi>iight  in. 
They  tried  to  land  them  on  the  Tongh  daye,  and  in 
consequence  two  men  out  of  a  dozen  in  Wo  boais, 
died  on  their  'way  'from  the  ship  io  the  land,  and  the 
others  mostly  before  a  c^^ople  of  honrs7'  One  writer 
observed,"  All  the  men  die  who  go  into  the  hospital 
tents !  I  went  to  Bee  that  dwelling  of  death.  They 
lay  in  a  row  on  the  cold  tnet  sod,  with  their  one 
blanket,  perishing  off  a  yonng  life  of  wretdhednees." 
''  The  men  say  when  going  to  the  trenches  '  They 
would  j:ather  be  shot  by  the  Bussians,  than  come 
back  to  die  by  inches.*'*  At  one  period,  "the  loss  of 
the  Allies  from  fatigue  and  sickness,  in  addition  to 
those  ^Hed  and  wounded  by  the  enemy,  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1000  men  per  week;  and  that  of  the 
Bussians  far  greater.  The  TuxJu,  poor  creatures, 
were  decimated  by  dysentery,  feveiv,  and  by  diarrhoea; 
and  died  in  Balaklava  alone  at  the  rate  of  800  per 
diem.  Their  misery  and  sufferings  were  beyoad  all 
description; — <the  sick  appeared  to  be  attended  by  the 
sick,  and  the  dying  by  the  dying." 

One  letter  sent  home  says,  *'  While  you  are  strug- 

fling  to  collect  tens  and  twenties  of  young  recruits, 
fties  and  hundreds  of  your  old  soldiers  are  dying 
here."  Another  writes,  ^  Many  a  young  gentleman 
would  be  for  e^ar  cured  of  his  love  of  arms,  if  he  could 
but  see  one  day's  fighting,  and  have  one  day's  parade 
of  the  men  who  do  it.**  It  was  stated  by  a  gentle- 
man at  a  public  meeting,  that  of  500  French  soldiers 
who  left  Yersailies  for  the  Crimea,  amid  general 
mourning  and  distress,  about  a  year  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  onlythreeretumed — most  of  them 
perished  at  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff. 

But  the  physical  sufferings  attendant  on  war,  though 
horrifj^ing  in  their  intensity  and  amount,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  its  moral  evik.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  he  ^ys, 
"There  are  eight  or* nine  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
women  whose  nusbands  are  in  the  Crimea ;  and  no 
one  would  believe  the  scandalous  behaviour  which 
they  cany  on -with  impunity.  J  have  often  gone  to 
the  room  where  most  of  the  women  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  are,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  shirts 
washed  or  mended;  and  on  every  occasion  I  have 
found  them  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  drinking  with 
a  lot  of  scheming  fellows,  who  are  lying  about,  afraid 
to  join  their  regiments.  The  women  of  the  in&ntry 
are  ten  times  worse ;  they  are  dancing,  singing,  and 
drinking  every  night  with  strange  men ;  any  one  is 
weleome  if  he  will  only  2>ay  for  a  bottle. — They  seem 
more  like  a  set  of  devils  let  loose  than  the  wives  of 
English  soldiers,  who  are  suffering  privations,  and 
enduring  the  hardships  of  war  in  an  enemy's  country." 
How  debasing  must  be  the  effect  of  war,  to  elicit 
such  langua^  as  the  following,  used  by  an  officer,  in 
a  letter  to  his  fnieuds.at  home : — "  I  never  in  my  life 
experienced  such  a  sublime  sensation  as  in  the  mo- 
ment of  1;he  charge.  Some  fellows  talk  of  it  as  demo- 
niac.— ^I  oannot  dppi<$t  my  feelings  when  I  returned. 
All  my  uniform,  my  hands,  my  very  face,  were  be- 
spattered with  blood.  It  was  that  of  the  enemy ! 
Grand  idea!  But  my  feelings—they  were  full  of 
that  <»trltation  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
At  least  twelve  Bnssians  were  sent  '  out  of  the  way 
of  the  war '  by  my  good  steel.  Wliat  a  thing  to  reflect 
on!*'  A  dreadful  thing,  indeed,  to  reflect  on  in  a 
sober  iiour. 

Another  man,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
(fought  on  «  Sunday,  Nov.  6,*')  says,  "  I  felt  more  like 
a  devil  than  a  man^'twas  truly  awful,  but  I  suppose 


it  was  neoessai^ — we  cut  them  down  Iflce  aheen."  | 
Are  anch  poor  thoughtless  leceatures,  if  amated  by  ' 
deastfa,  in  a  fit  atate  mr  the  ^njo^anent  of  "  the  things 
that  God  haidi  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  T 

The  total  number  ef  hcunan  beings  desdroyed  dnr- 
iog  the  war  with  Buaaia»  has  bean  estimated  at  about 
700,0001 

**  Who  8USW.AZ.L  TSOBUr 

is  an  awful  inauiry.  Upon  whom  docs  the  responsi- 
bility rest  of  all  this  sin,  and  misery,  and  death  ?  In 
a  despotic  government,  the  guilt  of  war  may  rest 
principally  on  the  sovereign,  or  a  few  of  the  great  j 
men;  but  in  a  country  like  England,  every  one  capa- 
ble of  serious  thought  may  have  some  influence,  either 
in  promoting  or  restraining  this  shedding  of  man's 
blood.  The  responsibility  does  not^rest  on  those  alone 
who  declare  war,  or  those  who  wield  the  sword.  All 
who  encourage  it  by  inflammatory  articles  in  news-  > 
papers,  by  sermons  or  speeches,  by  talking  in  justifi-  . 
cation  of  it»  attending  reviews,  and  what  are  called 
consecrations  of  colours,  by  giving  ehildrenamiUtary 
education,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  fostering  the 
military  apirit,  are  more  or  less  partakers  in  the 
orime.  In  some  of  these  particulars  women  are  eqte- 
dally  guilty. 

Let  no  one  who  is  thus  involved  in  -the  crime, 
think  that  individual  sin  is  lessened  by  fcXiowing  a 
mvUitude  to  do  evil,  and  that  he  can  thus  ev'ade  con- 
demnation. But  in  reply  to  the  inquiry^  *'Who  , 
slew  all  these  V*  may  each  one  apply  to  iumaelf  the 
solemn  answer — 

"Thou  art  the  'Mas!"  ^ 

and  earnestly  endeavour   that  in  future  his  hands 
shall  not  participate  in  the  shedding  of  blood.        W.  ' 


THE  AMERTCAW  TRACT  60CIETT  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  doctrine  of  expediency  obtains  many  advocates 
in  the  present  day,  as  it  has  done  in  all  ages,  and 
now,  as  hei'etofore,  leads  into  many  and  great  incon- 
sistencies. It  may  be  safely  assiimed  that  whatever 
is  right— that  is,  whatever  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  will — will  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  ex- 
pedient;  but  it  always  has  oeen,  and  we  believe  it 
always  will  be  the  case,  that  where  man  decide  upon 
acts  and  principles  by  their  apparent  expediency 
merely,  without  refering  them  to  the  test  ot  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  very  likely  to 
prove  injurious  or  defective,  in  either  their  imme- 
diate, their  collateral,  or  their  i^mote  consequences. 

Our  general  govemmeot.  many  of  oar  states,  and 
very  many  of  our  people,  in  their  political  organiza- 
tions and  their  religious  societies,  have  been  acting, 
for  years,  tbwards  slavery,  in  accoi*dauce  with  the 
apprehended  requirements  of  expediency;  and  almost 
every  day  affords  some  sorrowful  evidence  of  its  utter 
powerlessness  to  circumscribe,  much  less  Jbo  suppress 
the  evil.  To  trust  the  subjugation  ofthe  evil  paanons 
in  the  heart  of  man,  or  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  con- 
trol the  fruit«  springing  from  those  paasiona,  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  criterion  liaving  no  higher  authority 
than  human  reason,  must  very  generally  lead  to  dis- 
appointment even  in  things  that  relate  to  this  life 
only,  and  to  still  more  direful  consequences  in  those 
that  relate  to  the  life  to  come.  When  our  Saviour 
sent  forth  his  disciples  to  proclaim  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  he  told  them  expressly  they  should  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  his  nani^s  sake,  a  consequence 
resulting  from  the  doctrine  they  preached  and  the 
lives  they  led,  which  would  appear  to  make  the 
preaching  of  those  doctrines,  and  Aieir  practical 
effects,  highly  inexpedient;  but  which  it  was  never- 
theless their  duty^and  their  highest  interest  to  me^ 
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and  to  bear  with/patienoeand  aubnuaaioii..  And  the. 
promulgation  of  tfie  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  their 
application  to  the  afikirs  of  lifb,  iVom  that  day  to  this, 
have  hron^t  upon  the  disciples  of  Ghrist,  the  true 
refbrmera  <yf  every  age,  ih»  hatred  and  perseentibn  of 
those  who  are  determiiied  to  liar«  in  aoGoidflaoe>  with 
the  desires  o£  their  unreg^nerate  hearts ;:  often  sub- 
jecting them  to  banishment,  imprisonment,  and  other 
cruel  sufferings,  which  appeared  completely  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  to  (^ect  the  end  they  aim^  at, 
and  to  be  in  every  point  of  view  inexpedient.  Btit 
those  who  have  been  faithful  to  their  master,,  have 
not  dajied  to  give  up  their  testimony  to  the  Truth,  or 
to  compromise  theiz*  convictions  of  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  because  others  did  not  accord 
with  them,  or  despised  and  rejected'  them  for  main- 
taining hi»  religion  in  idl  its  parts. 

We  have  been  led  to  tiiese-  reflections  by  the  course 
recently  pursued  by  "  The  Publishing  Committee"  of 
"  The  American.  Tract  Society''  in  relation  to  the.  sub- 
ject of  sravery.  This  society  has  the  control  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  funds,  and  its  publications  are  per- 
haps more  extensive  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
country.  The  committee  haft  just  put  forth  an  'ad- 
dr^s  to  the  Mends  o£  the  soeiety,  in  which  they 
say:— 

*'  At  the  last  anniveiaary,  it  was  regarded  By  many 
as  both  feasible  and  desii*able  that,  without  at  all  in- 
trenching on  the  political  relations  of  slavery,  certain 
moral  duties  growing  out  of  its  existence,  or  moral 
evils  and  practical  immoralities  deplored  by  all  evange- 
lical Christians,  and  found  occasionally  or  frequently 
accompanying  it,  should  be  discussed  in  our  publica- 
tions ;  and  this  without  losing  sight  of  our-original  and 
governing  principle  in  the  society's  first  organization, 
that  its  publication  shall  be  'calculated  to  i*eceive  the 
approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians.'  And  the 
confidence  was  expressed  tiiat  the  executive  commit- 
tee would,  in  their  action  respecting  this  matter,,  ex- 
ercise such  wisdom  as.would  promote  the  usefulness  of 
the  society  ^throughoiU  our  whole  country ^^ 

There  was  no  little  interest  manifested  by  the 
public  in  relation  to  the  decision  of  the  society  on  the 
subject,  and  a  general  expression  of  the  approval  of 
the  course  adopted  followed'  its  announcement.  The 
committee  now  say : — 

''The  publishing  committee  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
last  anniversary,  a  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Masters 
under  their  consideration.  It  was  composed  of  arti- 
cles before  issued  by  brethren  of  various  evangelical 
denominations  at  the  south,  and  was  supposed  to  meet 
the  views  that  are  presented  in  the  resolutions  of 
that  anniversary. 

^  Since  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  one  of  the 
authors,  from  whose  addresses  or  tracts  it  was  com- 
piled, has  been  removed  by  death.  T\vo>  others  of 
these  brethren,  honoured  and  influential,  knowa  as 
true  friends  of  the  society,  have  judged  it  expedient, 
in  the  enkindled  and  excited  state  of  feeling  awak- 
ened both  north  and  south  upon  the  various  relations 
of  this  topic,  that  those  writings  of  their  own,  which 
were  to  form  a  prominent  poi-tion  of  the  treatise, 
should  be  issued  with  a  northern  imprint.  They  have 
accordingly  interdicted  our  further  use  of  the  matter 
thus  supplied. 

'^  But  in  addition,  from  all  quarters  of  our  southern 
field,,  we  have  received,  and  fvoiab  the  tried  and  fast 
friends  of  the  society,  expressions  the  most  unani- 
mous and  decided,  that  any  publicjition  of  our  press 
bearing  upon  the  topic  of  slavery,  even  though  of 
southern  authorship,  and  carefully  kept  within  the 
terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the  anniversary,  could 
have  no  othec  result  than  precipitating  the.  entire 
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withdrawal  of  the  south  fimn.  ooropecrtioiL'  witb  that 
society.  'Hie  new  works  would  find  no  gate  of  access; 
and  the  separation  would  henceforth  exclude  even 
our  older  issues,  by  flinging  over  them  ther  suspicion 
of  tiieir  origin  £ix>m  a  quarter  presumed  to  have-  be^ 
come  hoatib  to-tha;  intsnest  efi  the  sonth.  Ofi  tfame 
accredited  isouas,  the  sStSags  of  a.  rith  evanselical 
literature  in  our  own  and  in  Europeaa  lands-— books 
on  which  God's  Spirit  has  put  his  evident  and  gracious 
approval — it  seemed'  a  sad  necessity  to  be  compelled 
to  clog  in  any  way  the  circulation. 

^  From  Maryland,.  Virginia,  Norths Caccslina,,  SouAdi 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  from  Alabama,.  Loui»ana,.and« 
Tennessee,  we  hear  but  one  testimony,  as  borne  by 
stSate  branches  and  auxiliaries,  by  the  society's  offi- 
cers^ general  agents^  superintendents,  and  col^rteunr, 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  by  the  religious  press*. 
Over  the  south*  we  have  now  &  virtual  suspension  of 
collections ;  and  if  the  present  distrust  and  alienation 
but  remain,  there  must,  speedily  ensue  a  withdrawal 
of  colporteurs  and  distribution  throughout  our  south- 
em  field'.  We  mast  surreuder  all  the  southern  and 
south-wesftem  states.  To  proceed,  is'  thus  to  palsy 
one  whole  side  of  our  institution." 

The  inexpediency  of  maintaining  \Sti%  requisitions  of 
tha  gospel  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  slave-holders' 
towards  theu*  helpless  and  despised  slaves,,  is'  still 
further  set  forth  in  the  following  extract: — 

"  For  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  past,,  and 
the  happy  expansion  of  the  future  influence  of  the 
society,  we  have  relied  on  the  sympathies,  prayers, 
gifts,  and  co-operation  of  our.bremren  in  the  south  as 
in  the  north.  If  the  evangelical  Christians,  resident 
in  any  portion  of  our  wide  oountry,  give  not  their  conr 
fidence,  aid,  and  personal  influence,  our  agents  and 
our  tracts,  our  collectors  &nd  our  volumes  are  alike 
denied  access.  We  have  received  from  churches  and 
from  individuals,  from  men  in  all  the  strength  and 
fervour  of  their  best  years,  and  from  Christians  ar^ 
ranging  their  worldly  affiiirs  in  prospect  of  death, 
among  our  southern  brethren,  a  generous  and  hearty 
support  in  the  former  years  of  our  history.  With 
equal  fidelity  to  donors  and  testators  at  the  north  or 
at  the  south,  the  conductors  of  the  society  have  aimed 
to  dispense,  flir  and  near,  their  respective  contribu- 
tions,/or  the  best  interests  alike  of  our  common  eowvtry 
and  our  common  Christianity, 

"  The  publishing  committee  therefore  voted  with 
entire  unanimity  to  arrest  the  issue  of  the  work,  that 
had  been  before  them,  confidentially  believing  that 
liieir  action  in  the  premises  woidd  commend*  itself 
to  the  society  under  the  phases  which  the  subject  has 
assumed;  and  the  executive  committee  united'  in  sus- 
taining this  as  the  only  present  action  conservative  of 
all  the  interests,  and  just  to  all  the  parties  involved." 

We  cannot  believe  it  to  be  "  for  the  best  interest 
alike  of  our  common  country ^^  though  it  may  be  for 
"the  beat  interest  of  a  common"  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  shrink  from  maintaining  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  because  men  who  are  setting  them  at  naught 
say  they  will  close  their  ears  against  them,  and  with- 
hold their  money  from  aiding  in  publishing  them. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  Mormons  might  buy  off 
all  protests  against  their  abominations,  and  raise  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  diffbsion  of  Christian 
doctrines  among-  tfa^m. — Philadelphia  Friend, 


"A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find— 

Our  joys- witii  those  we  love  are  intertwined; 

jttnd  he,  whose  helpfiil  tondernoss  romoTea 

Tlie  obstructing  thorn,  that  woundst  the  broait  he  loves, 

Cheers  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 

But  soatters  roaas  to  adorn  his  own." — Utamah  More, 
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Kingdom. 
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GLASGOW,  llTH  Month  2d,  1867. 


Friends  Travbllino  in  th«  Ministry. — At  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the 
30th  of  9th  Month,  Thomas  -Chalk  returned  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  certificate  gi*anted  to  himself  and 
wife  to  visit  Ireland. 

BoBERT  i^LLSOP  informed  friends  that  his  wife  and 
he  had  now  completed  the  leligicus  engagement  for 
which  the  Quarterly  Meeting  had,  by  its  endorsement, 
liberated  them,  viz. — to  acccmpany  Eliza  P.  Gurnet 
in  her  religious  visit  to  France,  Germany,  and  Pied- 
mont; all  of  which  had  been  peacefully  accomplished. 

In  the  Women's  Meeting,  and  at  its  request,  Chris- 
tine Allsop  gavo  a  more  detailed  account  of  their 
travels,  and  those  religious  services,  private  and  pub- 
lic, in  which  they  had  shared. 

Anne  Gardner,  of  Aberdeen,  was  also  at  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  with  the  certificate  granted  by  her 
Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  our  public  and  private 
schools,  &c.  She  had  previously  been  at  the  two 
schools  at  Darlington;  also  at  Sibford,  Hertford, 
Croydon,  Stoke  Newington^  and  Epping. 

Marianne  Bates,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
Thomas  Bates,  attended  Westmoreland  Quarterly 
Meeting,  at, Kendal,  on  the  Ist  of  10th  Month,  and 
proceeded  to  visit  the  meetings  in  Swarthmore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  attended  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Darlington  on  Third- day, 
the  6th  of  10th  Month,  and  subsequently  visited  New- 
castle Monthly  Meeting,  agreeably  to  his  certificate. 
He  was  at  Sunderland  on  First-day  morning,  the  11th, 
and  had  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  He  after- 
wards attended  York  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Thirsk,  on  the  14th,  and  proceeded  homeward,  having, 
on  his  way;  at  Manchester,  a  Meeting  chiefly  for  young 
Friends  on  the  16th. 

At  the  same  Quarterly  Meeting,  Susan  Howland 
and  Ltdia  Conqdon  were  present,  having  completed 
a  visit  to  Friends  of  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting. 
They  have  since  visited  Friends  in  their  families,  in 
Gmisbro'  Monthly  Meeting,  and  attended  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Shields,  on  the  14th  of  10th 
Month. 

Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  was  unusually  large ; 
and  was  held  to  comfort.  The  only  business  which 
might  be  deemed  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
waji  the  considei-ation  of  the  way  in  which  Friends 
would  be  best  satisfied,  to  aid  the  subscription  now 
making  for  the  relief  of  distress  resulting  from  muti- 
nies in  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  It  was  agreed  that, 
as  an  incentive  of  military  ardour,  as  a  manifestation 
of  sympathy  in  the  soldiers*  defeats  and  distresses 
we  had  no  share.    In  tlie  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 


creatures,  as  such,  we  ought  ever  to  be  willing  to 
share  and  to  sympathize;  seeking,  in  prayer,  that  the 
Lord's  power  to  heal,  preserve,  and  bless  might  be 
manifested.  That,  guarding  themselves,  on  principle, 
from  being  misunderstood.  Friends  might  be  in  their 
places  in  attending  meetings,  stemming  antipathies, 
condemning  the  anti-Christian  cry  for  vengeance  on 
a  semi-barbarian  soldiery,  evincing  a  true  interest  for 
British  India,  and  stipulating  how  their  monies  should 
be  applied. 

Eliza  Sessions  having  been  liberated  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Gloucester  and  Nailsworth,  is 
engaged  in  holding  meetings  with  persons  not  profes- 
sing with  Friends,  chiefly  in  the  forest  of  Dean. 

At  York  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Thirsk,  on  the 
14th  of  lOth  Month,  James  Backhouse,  o£  York,  re- 
turned the  minute  liberating  him  for  religious  service 
in  Scotland^  &c.  He  at  the  same  time  ot>iained  a 
minute  to  hold  public  meetings,  chiefly  within  the 
contpass  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting. 

Since  our  last,  Sarah  Squire  and  Sarah  Tatbam 
have  been  engaged  visiting  families  within  the  com- 
pass of  Pardshaw  and  Cockermouth  Meetings. 


Balrt  Monthlt  Meeting  is  to  be  held,  in  future, 
on  the  second  Fifth-day  in  each  month,  throaghoat 
the  year. 


The  Indian  Mutinies — The  Fast,  and  Warlike 
Sermons. — We  have  but  little  space  left  us  in  which 
to  allude  to  these  topics.  The  fall  of  Delhi,  if  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  intelligence,  will,  it  is  generally 
expected,  be  a  prelude  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutinies.  Who  does  not  wish,  for  humanity's 
sake,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and  that  the  fearful 
blood-shedding  on  all  sides  may  speedily  and  happily 
cease  ?  But,  alas !  one  form  of  atrocity,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  only  be  substituted  (or 
another.    We  shall  have  our  hearts  still  saddened  by 


Indiana  Yearlt  Meeting. — An  attentive  corres- 
pondent informs  that  this  assembly  convened  at  Bich- 
mond,  on  Fifth-day,  the  Ist  instant,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Of  the  large  number  of  representatives, 
only  nine  were  absent.  Certificates  and  minutes 
were  read  for  the  following  ministers  fi^m  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  vii ;  Bobert  and  Sab  ah  Lindskt, 
Pbiscilla  Green,  and  Mart  Nicholson,  from  Eng- 
land; John  Meader,  £li  and  Stbil  Jones,  and 
Charles  Coffin,  from  New  England ;  William  H. 
Chase,  from  New  York ;  and  Joseph  Brown,  from 
Canada  West.  Epistles  addressed  to  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  from  London  and  Dublin,  and  from  all  the 
American  Yearly  Meetings,  except  Philadelphia,  were 
read ;  also  the  Jjondon  General  Epistle ;  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  as  usual,  to  prepai^e  answers 
to  the  former. 

After  a  sitting  of  four  hours,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  ten  o'clock,  Sixth-day  morning. 

We  hope  to  receive  an  account  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  in  time  for  our  next  number. — Friends* 
Reviewy  of  IQth  Month  lOth,  1867. 
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the  details  of  tbe  ruthless  doings  of  the  British  sol- 
diery; and  of  these,  not  all  that  is  perpetrated  will 
ever  be  known. 

The  cry  for  "  Vengeance,"  it  is  true,  has  somewhat 
cooled  down  since  we  last  wrote;  and  it  has  been 
satisfactory  to  observe  at  public  meetings,  both  south 
and  north,  the  vengeful  feeling  depi-ecated  alike  by 
ministers  of  state  and  men  of  lesser  note.  Among 
others,  a  learned  sheriff,  in  one  of  our  Scottish  cities, 
at  a  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Indian  Belief  Fund,  very 
seasonably  and  pointedly  denounced  the  cry  for  ven- 
geance as  both  unseemly  and  unchristian,  and  quoted 
the  Scripture  declaration—"  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
I  rej  ay,  saith  the  Lord."  "Justice"  is  now  the  phrase 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  punishment  to  be  meted  out 
to  the  rebellious  Sepoys.  But  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  sneering  .terms  applied  by  a  number  of  the  pub- 
lic papers,  to  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Canning,  the 
Governor-general  of  India,  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is 
far  more  manifest  than  that  of  justice.  Even  in  our 
own  city  the  proclamation  has  been  contemptuously 
treated,  as  puling,  Eentimental,  and  "Quaker-like" 
in  its  tone.  All  honour,  gay  we,  to  Lord  Canning, 
for  the  moderation  <if  his  official  deliverance;  assured- 
ly believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  more  that  commend- 
able feature  pervades  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  the  re-establishment  of^ order  and  tranquility  in 
our  Indian  empire,  the  more  effective  and  permanently 
beneficial  will  be  the  results. 

Since  our  last  issue,  too,  we  have  had  a  national 
fast  and  day  of  humiliation.  By  royal  "  command  " 
the  people  assembled  for  religious  exercises ;  prayer 
for  the  success  of  the  queen's  forces  in  putting  down 
the  Indian  rebellion,  being  a  prescribed  part  of  the 
service.  Inasmuch  as  the  church,  by  law  established, 
is  the  creature  of  the  state,  and  derives  its  support 
from  the  emoluments  provided  by  the  state,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  Established  clergy  should  support  and 
sanction— that  we  say  not  sanctify— the  doings  of  the 
state;  but  that  Prctcbtant  dissenters,  apd  those  of 
them  whD,  in  an  especial  manner,  profess  to  be  sepa- 
rate from  "  worldly  churches,"  should  acquiesce  in  the 
royal  mandate  on  such  an  occasion,  seems  to  us,  we 
confess,  not  more  inconsistent  than  it  is  matter  of  as- 
tonishment and  regret  Then  as  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Fast-day  sermons  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
whether  we  Icok  at  what  was  delivered  from  the  stall 
of  the  archbishop  or  bishop ;  by  the  popular  preacher  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  to  his  auditory  of  three  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  down  to  the  service  in  the  humblest 
dissenting  chapel,  how  painful  is  the  consideration, 
that— with  a  few  honoarable  and  ptaiseworthy  excep- 
tions, we  cheerfully  adroit— these  discourses  should  be 
so  warlike,  so  deplorably  wanting  in  the  peace-breath- 
ing, the  Christian  spii-it,  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  en- 
joins. The  revengeful  feeling,  it  is  tnie.is  gcnei-ally  dis- 
avowed ;  but,  then,  how  much  is  said  about  the  award- 
ing of  "justice"— that  we  must  have  that,  at  all  haz- 
ards, is  reiterated  abundantly.  Such  a  plea,  on  our 
part,  however,  comes  with  but  a  sorry  grace,  when  we 
take  into  view  what  has  ever  been  the  nature  of  the 
British  rule  in  India.    Is  not  that  written  in  charac- 


ters of  robbery,  rapine,  and  blood ;  as  is  well  and  un- 
answerably depicted  by  William  Howitt,  in  his  Eng- 
lish in  India,  which  we  recommend  to  our  reader's 
notice  at  the  present  time. 

Doubtless  we  have,  as  a  nation,  abundant  cause  for 
deep  humiliation ;  and  like  the  Babylonish  king  of  old, 
have  need  "to  break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and 
our  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it 
may  be  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquility."  But  this 
is  a  work  not  to  be  done  merely  by  the  royal  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  of  fasting— a  day  on  which  practi- 
cally the  poor  man  is  the  sufferer,  seeing  he  is  deprived 
of  his  daily  wage  on  that  day,  and,  consequently, 
stinted  in  the  supply  of  his  daily  bread ;  a  loss  this, 
which  will  not,  we  suspect-,  be  atoned  for  by  the 
Indian  Fund  Subscription.  Truly  this  is  no  fea- 
ture of  the  acceptable  fast  to  the  Lord,  as  described 
by  the  prophet;  neither  to  *' smite  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness.  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen? 
a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  is  it  to  bow  down 
his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  under  him?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an 
acceptable  day  to  the  Lord?  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  chcsen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not 
thyself  frcm  thine  own  fiesh.  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,"  &c  (Isa.  Iviii.  4-6). 

Not  to  dwell  further  upon  the  discrepancy  between 
the  fast  appointed  by  royalty,  and  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord,  we  may  observe  in  conclusion, 
that  Friends,  as  a  Society,  have  ever  declined  the  ob- 
servance of  days  of  human  appointment,  whether  by 
•civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  we  think  it  only 
due  to  the  consistent  Dissenters  of  other  denomina- 
tions, to  acknowledge  our  belief  that  many  among 
them  are  one  in  principle  with  Friends  in  this  respect, 
although  they  do  not  carry  out  their  convictions,  by 
keeping  open  their  places  of  business — though  were 
this  the  case,  we  feel  assured  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  would  be  greatly  promoted;  Henee  we  desire 
to  encourage  all  to  faithfulness— our  own  metilbers 
in  particular — in  that  line  of  duty  which  consistency 
to  principle  would  dictate.  So  would  the  humble, 
the  self-denying  disciples  of  a  once  crucified  but  risen 
Lord,  be  strengthened  of  Him  to  stand  for  the  honour 
of  His  name,  who  was  given  of  the  Father  to  "  ht 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  His  body, 
the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 


Dbees  Refobm— Slavery  of  Fashion. — ^Among 
the  last  recorded  sayings  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  those 
which  he  addressed  to  his  disciple  Peter,  after  ttte 
latter  had  declared  his  love  for  hia  Lord,  and  received 
a  command  to  feed  his  sheep.  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdest  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst;  but  when  thou  shalt 
be  old,  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldst  not'*    We  apprehend  that  the  fore  piirt 
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of  the  dftokration  signified,,  that  in  hia  youth,  Peter 
had  been  governed  very  much  by  hia  own  unsubju- 
gated  will ;  aod  tjie  latter  part,  that  when  he  grew 
old,  he  would  become  subject  to*  another — to  Christ, 
aa  hia  Lord  and  Master,  who  would  thencefbrward 
^  gird  and  carry  him  whither/'  of  his  own  wiU,  he 
would  not  incline  to  go;  and  in  this  simply  figurative 
language,,  we  have  a  sti'iking  representation  of  Peter's 
conversion,  and  change  of  service. 

We  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  Peter,  in 
his  youth,  was  an  exact  type  of  the  human  &mily ; 
few,  if  any,  acting  otherwise  in  early  life,  than  girding 
themselves  and  walking  whither  they  wilL  Unhap- 
pily, fiir  from  an  equal  niraiber  can  be  supposed  par^ 
ticipatcrs  in  Peter's  experience,  when  he  became  old. 
True  it  is,  that  all  witness  another  to  "gird  them;'* 
but,  alas,  it  is-  seldom  the  same  as  in  Peter's  oaae. 
Making  profession  of  the  same  name,  and  of  serving  the 
same  Master,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  number  is  lameni>- 
ably  small  of  such  as  submit  unreservedly  to  His  yoke 
and  girding.  Besides,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
whom  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  ^ariotker** 
in  our  text,  there  are  other  powers  which  obtain  the 
ascendency  over  mankind,  and  these  are  enumerated 
m  Scripture  aa  three — "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil;"  Without  asserting  the  existence  of  "  another  " 
power,  because  it  nuiy  be  only  the  same  under  a  dif- 
ferent guise ;  yet  whether  the  same  or  not,  seeing  there 
be  lords  many  and  gods  many,  there  may  in  truth 
be  said  to  be  a  power  which  usurps  as  wide  and  ty- 
rannical a  dominion  as  either  of  the  three  described 
by  the  insjjired  penman — we  mean  Fashion,  whose 
yoke,  by  almost  universal  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
opposite  of  the  description  which  Christ  has  given  of 
his.  "  My  yoke,"  saith  he,  "  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
ia  light."  How  unsufferably  galling  and  oppressive 
the  slavery  of  Fabriqh,  let  her  most  devoted  victims 
attest.  Not  in  one  direction  alone  does  the  tyrant 
hurry  on  her  abject  votaries ;  but  she  must  rule  su- 
preme in  almost  every  matter,  though  probably  she 
manifests  her  sway  most  obviously  in  drbss.  In  view 
of  this  subject,  may  we  not  exclaim,  Pity  for  slaves ! 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection,  from 
the  p«1aal  of  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "  Dress  Re- 
form," which  we  met  with  in  a  leading  religious  and 
political  journal,  and  which  we  here  copy,  commending 
it  to  the  especial  notice  of  such  members  of  our  So- 
ciety as  seem  anxious  to  come  under  the  bondage 
which  other  professors  so  feelingly  deplore.  Surely 
it  is  a  lamentable  consideration,  that  in  this,  the- second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  almost  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  should  yet  be  asking,  "Wherbwithal 
SHALL  WE  BE  CLOTHED  1 "  And  surely  a  Society,  whose 
principles,  in  regard  to  dress,  have  exempted  its  mem- 
bers from  so  pitiable  a  condition  as  our  extract  ex- 
hibits, would  do  well  thankfully  to  prize  her  means  of 
preservation.  Occaaionally  individuals  among  us  are 
heard  to  expatiate  with  commendation  on  the  gim- 
plicity  of  the  attire  now  genei^ally  worn,  and  seem  to 
think  it  better  in  this  respect,  and  more  becoming 
than  that  adopted  by  consistent  Friends.  Before  al- 
lowing themaelvesj  however,  to  be  canded  away  with 


their  admiration  of  thia  featon^ia  genend  stttce^it  is 
wtall  to  remember  thaft  this  aUx^UaUyhB  b«b  an  aecd- 
dent— a  merely  temporary  shift — not  adopted  from 
any  rational,,  much  leaa  any  idea  of  scriptural  pro- 
priety, but  solely  because  it  chances  to  be  tAe  faahion 
of  the  day.  Change,  change,  change,  is  the  dominant 
cry ;  and  tired  of  extravagancy  and  absurdity,  or  what- 
ever else  may  have  had  its  hour,  what  credit  ia  there 
in  occaaionally  assuming  something  plain  and  sim^de  ? 
Let  the  admiration  of  this  simplioity  be  ever  so  great 
while  it  ^  in  use,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  immediately 
and  recklessly  abandoned  the  monfent  some  other 
"  new  thing  "  is  introduoed. 

The  article,  which  we  quote  below,  refers,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  the  means  adopting  in  America  fi>r  getting  rid 
of  the  tyx^mny  of  fashion  in  dress.  From  our  hearts 
we  pity  her  victims,  and  know  not  that  we  can  de^re 
better  for  them,  and  for  all  who  are  anxious  for  simi- 
lar disenthralment,  than  that  they  would  adopt  the 
apostle's  exhortation — "Be  not  children  in  under- 
standing :  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in 
understanding  be  men." 

DRESS  REFORIC 

The  follies  of  fashion  are  becoming  unendorable. 
Female  costume  haa  again  become  a  topic  on  which 
gallantry  is  best  shown  by  words  of  friendly  counsel 
or  protest.  When  ladies  themselves  denounce  the  in- 
creasing extravagances  of  fashion,  and  appeal  for  help 
to  the  sterner  sex,  that  appeal  ought  not  to  be  made 
in  vain. 

*'The  inordinate  love  of  dress,"  says  Eleanor ym  a  re- 
cent letter  in  the  Tim/ea,  addressed  to  her  **  Sisters  and 
Countrywomen,"  "  has  risen  to  such  a  height,  and 
has  spread  so  widely  through  all  classes,  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  called  a  weakness — it  is  a  sin."  Large 
fortunes  are  impaired  and  small  ones  wasted  in  the 
endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  fashion. 
^^  Ladies  who  used  to  dress  handsomely  on  thirty 
pounds  a-year,'*  we  are  told  by  the  wi-iter  of  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "Fjemale  Dress  in  1857,"  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Westminster  RevieWj  "now  find  that 
sum  insuflident  for  their  gowns  alone  ;  and  middle- 
class  young  ladies,  who  have  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  twenty  pounds  a^year,  are  now  driven  to  their 
wit*s  end  to  keep  up  with  the  mode  at  all ;  and  they 
have  recourse  to  cheap  showy  silks  that  will  not  last, 
or  light  gauzy  materials  requiring  a  style  of  petticoat 

which  makes  the  dress  a  costly  one  after  i\l 

This  year,  1857,  will  be  a  mortifying  or  disBStrous 
one  in  the  family  history  of  too  many  households. 
The  cost  of  dress  has  become  so  disproportionate  to 
other  items  of  expenditure  as  to  ci*eate  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  homes  of  men  of  business,  who  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  provide  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters with  whatever  was  needful  to  a  moderate  com- 
placency. The  rich  silks  of  the  day,  imder  their 
various  names,  of  which  every  lady  thinks  one,  at 
least,  absolutely  necessary,  cannot  be  had  for  a  wife 
or  daughter  with  the  prodigious  trimmings  that  are 
equally  indispensable,  under  a  less  sum  Uien  would 
maintain  a  country  clergyman,  or  hfdf-pay  officer  and 
his  family."  The  results  of  all  this  extravagance  are 
'^  exhausted  credit,  debt,  secret  gambling  in  one  shape 
or  another,  and  even  theft  in  the  form  of  a  great 
spread  of  shoplifting,  and  the  purchase  of  stolen 
goods."  Such  is  the  general  testimony  of  a  writer 
evidently  well-versed  in  the  subject^  and  qualified  by 
her  sex  to  speak  with  authority. 

We  are  wont  to  ridicule  the  fashions  of  by^ne  days 
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— the  high  heels,  hoops,  and  patches  of  onr  materxud 
ancestoFB.    Bat  thodgh  the  general  taste  may  have 
improved,  it  is  scarcely  embodied  in  practice.    The 
votaries  of  the  capricious  goddess  are  numerous  and 
irrational  as  ever.    What  can  be  said  for  the  present 
style  of  female  costume?    By  concurrent  testimony 
it  is  inimical  to  health,  stiff,  ungraoeful,  inconvenient, 
and  expensive.    Common  sense  and  good  taste  alike 
unite  in  condemning  "  the  structure  of  silk  or  straw, 
adorned  with  flowers,  ribbon,  and  lace,  crowded  on 
the  angle  of  the  jaws  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
with  its  fore  part  just  reaching  the  crown  of  the  head," 
which  constitute  the  bonnet  of  1857 — the  loug  skirts, 
"  the  trammels  and  instruments  of  torture  under  the 
name  of  clothes'' — the  crinoline,  gutta  percha,  or  steel 
oagee  that  deform  the  female  form,  ana  produce  only 
incQuvenieooe.    It  is  a  dress  mania  earned  to  an  ex- 
treme, without  answering  any  one  of  the  good  objects 
of  dress.    How  comes  it  that  this  absurd  fashion  has 
been  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  onr  fair  countrywomen? 
The  reply  is  not  indicative  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  female  education,  or  self-confidence.    Simply  be- 
cause she  consents  to  bow  down  to  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  instead  of  consulting  her  own  reason.    Good 
sense  suggests  that  dress  should  be  regulated  by  con- 
siderations of  climate,  national  idiosyncrasy,  age,  oc- 
cupation, personal  appearance  and  outline,  and  other 
special  considerations.    But  that  our  countrywomen 
should  surrender  their  own  taste  and  independence 
at  the  shrine  of  *'an  extravi^nt  beauty,  who,  though 
a  graceful  empress,  seems  w^l  inclined  to  try  how  u.r 
she  may  go  in  eaprice  with  the  world  at  her  heels, 
and  to  put  to  proof  the  power  of  her  beauty  in  mak- 
ing fools  of  4adie8  in  all  lands,''*  is  an  exhibition  of 
folly  lamentable  to  witness.    The  fair  sex  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  in  their  slavish  idolatry  of  &shion, 
seem  bent  on  reversing  the  truth  of  Br.  Johnson's 
remark,  that  those  persons  are  host  dressed,  of  whose 
dress  no  account  could  afterwards  be  taken. 

The  Westminster  critic  hopes  that  "the  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  reason,  and  the  particular  education  of 
the  taste  in  early  years,  wiU  estinsuish  the  follies  of 
female  dress  and  manners."  We  doubt  if  even  this 
would  suffice.  Fashion  is  a  despot  by  whom  even 
comixibn  sense  and  good  taste  are  enchained.  It  is 
not  only  the  involous  and  thoughtless,  but  the  in- 
telligent and  high-principled  that  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  social  tjrranny.  They  can't  afford  to  be 
singular — is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  respouse. 
We  have  great  faith  in  the  general  good  taste  and  re- 
finement of  EaglLBhwomen.  If  they  would  only  give 
these  qualities  fair  play,  we  should  not  fear  the  issue. 
Society  would  then  soon  have  to  rejoice  over  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fashionable  monstrositias  of  1857,  the 
curtailment  of  domestic  expenditure,  and  the  growth 
of  national  self-respect.  "  Who  would  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow." 

Our  trans-  Atlantic  cousins,  with  their  usual  shrewd- 
ness, have  devised  the  best  remedy  for  this  social 
weakness.  They  have  organized  a  Dress-Keform 
Association,  not  to  encourage  Bloomer  eccentricities, 
but  "to  induee  reform  in  women's  dress,  especLilly  in 
regard  to  long  skirts,  tight  waists,  and  all  other  styles 
and  modes  wnich  are  incompatible  with  good  health, 
refined  taste,  simplicity,  economy,  and  beauty."  The 
great  advantage  of  such  an  organization  is,  that  it 
constitutes  a  rallying  point  for  the  timid  and  hesitat- 
ing. It  may  be  that  in  the  mother  country,  where 
the  one  sex  is  more  prejudiced,  the  other  more  retir- 
ing, and  both  more  sensitive  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule, 
such  a  movement  would  not  take  root.  We  cannot 
wish  better  for  our  countrywomen,  "than  that,"  in  the 
language  of  the  Westminstery^ihej  may  attain  to  a 
degree  of  independent  good  sense,  which  will  qualify 
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them  for  a  similar  reform  on  their  own  behalf." — 
lionconformkt. 

Now  that  our  readers  have  perused  tlie  foregoing, 
we  expect  they  will  be  fully  prepared  to  unite  in  our 
exclamation,  "  Pitt  for  Slaves  ! "  Publife  sympathy 
has  heretofore  found  a  profitable  direction  in  being 
turned  towards  those  with  a  black  skin ;  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  above  extract,  they  have  numerous 
fellow-sufferers  in  an  almost  equally  hopeless  predica- 
ment, though  wearing  a  different  sort  of  chain.  And 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  this  ignominious 
bondage  1  It  is  truly  no  secret,  for  we  have  the  intel- 
ligible confession — "We  cannot  afford  to  be  singular ! " 
And  thus,  for  so  trivial  a  reason,  the  Oliristtan  world 
agree  to  harass  themselves  to  the  utmost  limits  of  en- 
durance by  extravagance  and  folly,  if  not  even  mad- 
ness. "We  cannot  afford  to  be  singular."  There, 
truly,  lies  the  secret  of  it  all.  When  an  individual 
stands  still,  and  in  so  doing  silently  rebukes  the 
*'feshion,"  he  inevitably  becomes  singular.  Why  ?  Sim- 
ply because  fashion  has  otherwise  decreed.  Those  who 
submit  to  her  dictation  cannot,  dare  not,  stand  still. 
"  As  well  go  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion  " 
is  their  only  refuge  and  consolation.  And  how  hap- 
pens it,  does  any  one  wonder,  that  Fri£ni>s  have  been 
singtdarf  Simply  because  their  principle  as  to  dress 
is  the  dictate  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  propriety.  And 
it  may  now  well  be  asked  if  it  would  be  wise  in  tliem, 
after  two  centuries'  experience  of  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  our  practice  to  themselves,  with  the  evidence 
of  the  misery  and  suffering  entailed  upon  others,  to 
abandon  the  principle  by  which  their  contluct  in  this 
matter  has  been  regulated,  with  no  batter  prospect 
than  a  "  Verily  they  have  their  reward  " — even  that 
bondage  which  the  votaries  of  fashion  so  pitiably  de- 
plore, and  yet  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  cour- 
age to  throw  off.  Voluntary  bondmen  and  bond- 
women, how  you  are  to  be  pitied ! 

Giving  heed  to  considerations  like  these,  surely  no 
enlightened  Friend  can  advocate  an  alteration  in  our 
query  relative  to  plainness  of  apparel.  In  conclusion, 
our  wish  for  the  members  of  onr  Society  everywhere 
is,  that  the  apostolic  rejoicing  may  be  theixji— "Our 
rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  consoioace,  that 
in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wis- 
dom, but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  con- 
versation in  the  world;"  and  which,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind,  is  only  to  be  attained  through  compli- 
ance with  an  exhortation  of  the  same  apostle — "  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind ;  that  ye  may  prove  " 
in  all  things  "what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God." 


The  Scholar's  Comport. — "I  have  taken  much 
pains,"  says  the  learned  Selden,  "  to  know  every  thing 
that  was  esteemed  worth  knowing  amongst  men ;  but 
with  all  my  disquisitions  and  reading,  nothing  now 
remains  with  me  to  comfort  me,  at  the  close  of  life, 
but  this  passage  of  St.  Paul,  '  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ' — to  this  I  cleave, 
and  herein  I  find  rest." 
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GOOD  AND  SEASONABLE  ADVICE. 

For  Thi  British  Fribxd. 

The  following  epistle  seema  to  the  writer  to  convey 
such  good  ana  seasonable  advice,  and  adapted  to  vari- 
ous clnsses  amongst  us,  that  if  the  editors  approve  of 
its  insertion  in  their  pages,  it  will  greatly  oblige  a  con- 
stant reader  of  their  valuable  journal.  S.  W. 

AS  BPISTLB  TROM  THE  KATIOXAL  nAI.F-TBAR'fl  UBBTIXO,  nCLD 
IN  DUDLIX,  DT  ADJOURXMB^rTS,  FROU  TUB  Sd  DAT  OF  THB 
FIFTH   MONTH,  1778,  TO   TRB  7TII   OF   THB    8AMB,  INCLDSIVB. 

To  the  Monfhlij  nnd  Quarterly  Meetinge,  and  other  Meetings  of 
Discipline  of  Friends  in  Ireland. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  have,  in  this  our 
general  assembly,  been  deeply  affected  and  humbled 
under  the  sorrowful  view  and  feeling  of  the  declined 
state  of  many  in  our  Society  from  the  life  and  power 
of  pure  religion ;  and  that  humble,  self-denying  con- 
versation which  it  leads  into:  and  under  this  concern 
we  have  been  afresh  made  feelingly  sensible  of  the 
great  loss  and  hurt  that  both  iudividuals,  and  the 
Society  in  general,  have  sustained  by  letting  out  the 
mind  and  affections  after  great  things  in  this  life; 
many  of  the  professors  of  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  de- 
parting from  under  the  discipline  of  his  holy  cross, 
have  let  up  an  high  and  aspiring  mind,  that  affects 
ostentation  and  show,  and  seeks  after  many  superflu- 
ities, to  gratif)'  the  vain  and  ambitious  cravings  of  the 
unmortined  part  in  them;  the  noble  simplicity  of 
manners,  habit,  and  deportment,  which  Truth  led,  and 
still  leads  into,  hath  been  much  departed  from ;  the 
plainness  of  apparel  which  distinguished  our  religious 
profession  is  by  too  many  despised,  and  the  testimony 
which  we  have  been  called  to  bear  against  the  unstable 
foolish  fashions  of  the  world  has  been  trampled  as 
under  foot ;  the  mind,  not  limited  by  the  girdle  of 
Truth,  hath  coveted  an  evil  covetousuess,  the  wedge 
of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  garment  have  been  the 
objects  of  its  inordinate  desire.  And  one  exampling 
another,  and  the  lesser  fondly  copying  after  the  greater, 
an  evil  emulation  hath  gotten  in,  not  provoking  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,  btit  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  grandeur  of  their  houses,  the  order  and 
provision  of  their  tables,  the  richness  of  theii*  furni- 
ture, and  the  gaiety  of  their  own  dress,  and  that  of 
their  children,  contrary  to  the  self-denial,  the  humility 
and  meekness  prescribed  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in 
which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  the  constant  tenor 
of  the  salutifiry  advices  of  the  Society  they  profess 
themselves  members  of,  from  the  beginning  to  this 
very  day. 

Eveiy  superfluous  thing  occasions  a  superfluity  of 
expense ;  and  superfluity  of  expense  requires  extensive, 
and  frequently  exorbitant  and  precarious  engagements 
in  trade,  beyond  the  capital  and  abilities  of  the  mana- 
gers to  support  it.  And  when  their  own  fails,  many 
too  frequently  keep  up  dishonourable  state  on  the  pro- 
perty of  other  men,  till  insolvency  fatally  ensues  to 
the  ruin  of  themselves  and  families,  the  loas  and  dam- 
age of  their  creditors,  the  reproach  of  the  Truth,  and 
the  great  trouble  of  Friends,  who  are  concerned  to  keep 
good  order  amongst  us. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  society  which 
doth  not  frequently  recur  to  its  first  principles  will  go 
to  decay ;  if,  then,  we  look  back  to  our  beginning,  we 
shall  find  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  In  a 
postscript  to  an  early  epistle  from  the  province-meet- 
ing at  Castledermot,  we  have  this  lively  description  of 
the  effect  which  Truth  had  in  that  day.  "  Then  (say 
they)  great  trade  was  a  great  burden,  and  great  con- 
cerns a  great  trouble ;  all  needless  things,  fine  houses, 
rich  furniture,  gaudy  apparel,  were  an  eye-sore ;  our 
eye  being  single  to  the  lird,  and  the  inshining  of  his 
light  in  our  hearts,  which  gave  us  the  sight  of  the 


knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God ;  this  so  affected  our 
minds,  that  it  stained  the  glory  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  they  bore  no  mastery  with  us.*  The  Divine  prin- 
ciple of  Light  and  Grace  remains  still  the  same,  and 
would  work  the  same  effect  in  us,  if  we  were  obedient 
thereto ;  would  even  introduce  gi'adually,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  its  Divine  power,  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whereby  man,  returning  from  the  fall,  would 
be  placed  in  dominion  over  all  the  creatures. 

We  are,  therefore,  dear  Friends,  impressed  with  a 
zealous  concern  of  mind,  in  this  day  of  trial,  when 
"  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  may  learn  righteousness"  (Isaiah 
XX vi.  9).  As  this  is  a  time  of  danger,  uncertainty, 
and  distrust,  we  most  earnestly  desire  that  Friends 
may  let  their  moderation  in  all  things  appear,  that 
those  who  liave  launched  out  extensively  in  trade,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  set  about  contracting  their 
engagements  therein  into  a  moderate  compass,  and 
instead  of  risking  the  reputation  of  Truth,  the  peace 
of  their  own  minds,  and  the  welfare  of  their  immoHAl 
souls,  in  grasping  at  things  beyond  their  reach,  in  order 
to  provide  for  superfluous  expense,  reduce  their  wants 
and  expenses  within  the  limits  and  bounds  of  Truth, 
and  then  a  little  trade  with  frugality  and  industry 
will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  sore  evil, "  which,  while  some 
have  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows" 
(I  Tim.  vi.  10).  Let  the  Truth  itself,  therefore,  dear 
Friends,  moderate  and  limit  us  in  our  pursuits:  ''A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth"  (Luke  xxii.  15).  And  the  limit- 
ation and  order  prescribed  by  Him  who  is  the  Truth, 
the  Way,  and  the  Life,  is  this: — "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  ric^hteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you**  (Matt  vi.  33).  Many,  who 
have  transgressed  this  holy  boundary,  and  reversed 
this  heavenly  order,  in  giving  the  preference  to  the 
pursuit  of  earthly  possessions,  have  in  themselves,  or 
their  offspring,  furnished  a  verifying  proof  of  the  de- 
clnration  of  the  Almighty  by  his  prophet,  viz. : — "  Ye 
looked  for  much,  and  lo,  it  came  to  little ;  and  when 
ye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it :  Why  I  aiith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  because  of  mine  house  that  is  ii^aste, 
and  ye  run  every  man  to  his  own  house"  (Hag.  i.  9). 

And  let  those,  whom  Divine  Providence  hath  pros 
pered  and  blessed  with  abundance  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  ever  bear  in  remembrance,  that  **  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof  (Psal.  xxiv.  1)'; 
«and  that  we  are  accountable  stewards,  each  for  his 
share,  of  the  manifold  mercies  we  i*eceive  at  His  hand. 
Let  them,  then,  as  good  stewards,  use  the  same  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  pointings  and  limitations  of  Truth, 
not  indulging  themselves  in  anything  wherein  is  ex- 
cess ;  and  thereby  setting  an  evil  example  to  others, 
whose  abilities  cannot  well  bear  the  expense,  and  yet 
from  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  may  be  tempted 
to  copy  after  them.  For  those  of  the  foremost  rank 
in  Society,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  may  do 
much  good ;  or  neglecting  it,  by  the  influence  of  their 
example,  occasion  much  evil  therein.  We  therefore 
earnestly  desire,  that  those  who  are  thus  favoured  may 
seriously  co-operate  with  our  concern  in  setting  a  good 
example ;  ana  we  hope  it  will  have  a  happy  influence 
on  otners,  who  may  be  discouraged  from  aiming  at 
expense  unbecoming  their  circumstances,  when  they 
behold  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  decline  it 
through  their  regard  to  Truth,  and  for  preserving  in- 
violate the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. 
The  experienced  apostle  very  pathetically,  in  his  di- 
rection to  Timothy,  points  out  the  particular  duty  of 
this  class  of  Christians : — ^  Charge  them  that  are  rich 
in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust 
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in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  tvho  giveth 
U8  richly  all  things  to  eojoy ;  that  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  williug 
to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  tne  time  to  come,  that  they 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life"  (1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18, 10). 

Finally,  brethren  and  sisters,  as  example  must  ac 
company  precept,  if  we  be  sincere  toward  God,  we  de- 
sire especially  that  ministers,  elders,  overseex-s,  and 
other  active  members  in  the  Society,  may  seriously, 
in  the  first  place,  set  about  this  necessary  work  of  re- 
trenching and  reformation  where  needful :  that  their 
nearest  connections,  their  children  and  families,  in  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  view  in  which  their  partners  in 
life  and  parents  are  placed,  may  lay  to  heart  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  deviating  from  the  simplicity  of 
Truth,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  evil  ex- 
ample :  that  these,  and  the  children  the  Lord  hath 
given  them,  being  as  signs  and  good  examples  from 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  they  may  go  forth  strengthened  by 
the  cleansing  of  their  own  hands  and  those  of  their 
families,  and  so  be  enabled  to  s;iy  to  the  flock,  ''Follow 
us  as  we  follow  Christ."  And  that  parents,  heads  of 
families,  and  all  Friends,  each  in  their  proper  places, 
may  be  engaged  to  wash  their  hands  in  innocency,  and 
be  qualified  to  encompass  the  Lord's  holy  altar,  that 
the  **  Ofierings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  may  be  pleas- 
ant to  the  iXrd,  as  in  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former 
years  "  (Mai.  iii.  4). 

In  the  extendings  of  that  real  affection,  which  de- 
sires your  present  and  everlasting  well-being,  we  salute 
you,  and  conclude, — Your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting,  by 

John  Gouoh,  Clerh, 


FREE  LABOUR  MEETING. 

SoHS  of  the  Friends  who  kindly  assembled  at  the 
Free  Labour  meeting,  held  in  London,  5th  Month, 
29th,  1857,  expressed  a  wish  that  an  explanatory  cir- 
cular of  information  should  be  issued.  The  desire  not 
to  disappoint  any  expectation,  rather  than  having  any 
special  features  of  the  cause  to  present,  induces  the 

Promoters  of  the  meeting  to  comply  with  this  request 
'hey  would  first  observe  that  while  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  engaging  with  great  earnestness  in 
promoting  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  free-cotton,  it 
appears  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  to  manifest  at  all 
times  a  preference  for  such  fabrics.  That  limited  and 
discouraging  as  may  have  been  the  supply  of  cotton 
goods  from  Josias  F.  Brown,  Manchester,  proof  is  af- 
forded that  it  has  exceeded  the  demand  in  some  arti- 
cles ;  as  in  a  recent  commimication  from  his  firm  it  is 
remarked — **  We  regret  to  say  that  our  stock  is  very 
little  or  at  all  diminished  by  this  season's  sales — new 
cambrics  and  hosiery  are  the  bulk  of  our  sales." 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  in  calico,  which  the  manu- 
facturers have  recommended  should  have  primary 
attention,  there  has  been  a  falling  off. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  cf  Arts^  for  September 
4th,  a  very  interesting  letter  is  given,  written  by 
Thomas  Clegg,  who,  it  may  berremembered,  obtained 
cotton  from  the  AfHcan  coast  some  time  since.  Lady 
Buxton,  and  others  contributing  to  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking.  This  letter,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Manchester  Ouardian,  details  plans  for  future  opera- 
tions ;  and,  for  the  information  of  our  friends,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  for  the 
10th  Month.  We  wish  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  it,  and  also  to  the  Review  of  a  Letter  on  American 
Slavery,  by  a  Besident  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  lieporter,  which  contains  important  statements, 


the  circulation  of  which,  with  other  tracts,  could  not 
fail  to  be  advantageous.  A  large  number  of  the  New- 
castle Series  were  distributed  in  Birmingham,  some 
years  since ;  they  combined  fact  and  argument  with 
lively  illustration. 

A  Friend  in  Birmingham,  who  has  the  management 
of  a  Clothing  Society,  during  a  period  of  six  years  has 
confined  her  purchases  to  free-grown  calico. 

There  are  several  drapers  in  Birmingham  who  keep 
the  free-grown  materials.  In  small  places,  particularly 
in  the  south  and  vicinity  of  London — it  appears  very 
desirable  to  encourage  Martha  Bowden's  bep6t,  53, 
Gracechurch  Street,  as  she  has  long  evinced  an  inter- 
est in  the  object,  and  exerted  herself  much  to  promote 
it ;  an  increase  in  her  sales  would  repay  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  keeping  a  distinct  stock,  facilitate  a 
greater  variety,  and  stimulate  the  manufactory  at 
Manchester.  Nothing,  we  apprehend,  is  so  great  a 
drawback  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise  as  the  small 
and  uncertain  demand — while  this  continues  we  must 
expect  difficulties — nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise, until  men  of  business  and  philanthropy  will  as- 
sist in  removing  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  it  be 
our  part  to  arouse  and  deepen  the  principle,  and  never 
forego  any  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it  when  it  is  in 
our  power.  We  should  be  thankful  to  do  this  if  we 
could  realize  to  our  inmost  feelings  the  condition  of 
our  poor  slave* sisters,  and  the  manifold  temptations 
of  their  suffering  life. 

We  know  that  our  efforts  are  very  limited,  but  we 
also  know  that  the  welfare  of  millions  is  bound  up  in 
this  Free  Labour  question.  From  its  economical 
basis,  the  movement  for  emancipation  in  Missouri  has 
sprung  up,  which  has  had  an  influence  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  may  hope  will  spread  to  other  States.  Wo 
cannot  consistently  remonstrate  with  the  American 
nation  on  the  evils  of  Slavery,  when  our  own  nation 
has  done  so  much  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem we  condemn,  unless  we  are  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  clear  ourselves  from  participation  in  its 
fruits.  We  believe  that  such  an  endeavour  strength- 
ens all  our  other  Anti-Slavery  operations.  We  have 
long  held  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  crown  to  the 
labours  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause,  if  the  use  of  slave  products  was  unanimously 
rejected  amongst  them.  The  computation  that  the 
Society  affoixls  employment  to  more  than  1000  slaves 
is  strong  enough  incentive  even  for  this  difficult  un- 
dertaking. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  observations  relate  exclu- 
sively to  cotton,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
minutes,  a  copy  of  which  we  subjoin,  dwell  particu- 
larly on  the  sugar. 

FiPi-H  FnsE  Labour  Mebtixo,  Detonshire  ITousb,  LoKDoir. 
5tu  Momtu  20th,  1S67.    About  154  Fbikxbs  prxsbat. 

Fint  Minvte. 
This  Meeting  recognizing  the  great  importance  of 
exercising  a  careful  discrimination  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  our  families,  either  of  groceries  or  of 
clotning,  in  order  to  obtain  the  products  of  Free,  and 
not  of  Slave  Labour ;  desires  especially  to  urge  that 
in  the  article  of  Sugar,  the  culture  of  own  Free  Col- 
onies, or  of  the  East  Indies,  be  preferred  to  the  blood- 
stained sugars  of  Cuba  or  of  Brazil.    Bememberinff 
that  we  are  the  children  of  a  common  Father ;  and 
desiring  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  fearful  oppres- 
sions now  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  world — 
we  do  regard  it  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  to  avoid, 
where  practicable,  a  participation  m  the  use  of  pro- 
ducts known  to  be  cultivated  under  coerced  labour. 
In  order  to  maintaiQ  our  diligence  in  discriminating 
between  slave  and  free  grown  products,  and  to  keep 
in  lively  exercise  all  our  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  fellow-men^ 
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ve  rest  on  the  abiding  obligation  of  om*  So^vioiir's 
command:  '^Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  likewise  the  same  unto  them," 

In  1651,  William  Forster,  in  writing  to  his  sister 
from  Madrid,  made  the  following  appeal  to  her : — 

"5^  Month,  \Oth. 

''Pray  do  all  thou  canst  eyery where,  and  with  every 
body,  to  persuade  them  to  be  very  careful  not  to  use 
sugar  made  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  Could  that  be 
known,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, I  fully  believe  it  would  work  to  some  good  pur- 
pose." 

Mention  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  in 
London,  of  reports  being  prepared  for  another  year ; 
and  a  correspondent  having  since  referred  to  it  tsa  a 
desirable  plan,  we  should  he  glad  that  our  fi'iends 
should  adopt  the  suggestion. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  leave  to  express  the  convic- 
tion, that  a  s^'eet  and  powerful  incentive  to  engage 
in  this  department  of  Anti-Slavery  action  is  derived 
from  the  Saviour's  words :  ^^  She  hath  done  what  she 
could."  They  appear  wondronsly  applicable  to  th  is 
branch  of  duty,  since  it  is  not  the  doing  much  or  the 
doing  little,  but  the  doing  what  we  can,  that  entitles 
us  to  this  blessed  commendation. 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  in  answer 
to  inquiries 'since  the  meeting: — 

''David  jyiARTiNEAU  and  Sons  present  their  respects 
to  Mrs.  Joseph  Sturoe,  and  beg  to  say  in  answer  to 
her  note,  that  they  very  frequently  (though  not  as  an 
established  rule),  refine  none  but  free-grown  sugar. 
They  are'in  the  habit  of  giving  to  Mr.  George  Startin, 
a  wholesale  grocer  of  Fenchurch  Street,  a  certificate 
that  the  sugar  bought  by  him  is  free-grown,  when 
such  is  the  case. — 01u*istian  Street,  St.  Gaorge,  East, 
July  20tb,  1867." 

*^Mr.  Stabtin  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Stcjrqe,  and  begs  to  inform  her,  that  upon  almost  all 
occasions,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  free-labour 
sugar,  with  certificate  of  the  refiner,  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  5  cwts. 

^'J}dy  27th,  150,  Fenchurch  Strcatr 

Information  also  has  been  just  received,  that  there 
is  at  all  times  free  sugar  to  be  had,  tliat  the  London 
wholesale  grocers  know  whore,  and  can  get  a  certifi- 
cate with  it.' 

A  reprint  of  the  following  list,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  care  of  Henry  Richardson,  at  Newcastle, 
and  lately  revised,  may  be  found  useful.  Frederiok 
Wheeler,  of  Bochester,  who  has  taken  especial  pains 
in  the  article  of  sugar,  observes — "The  packages  and 
the  ships*  entries  are  always  indications  whether  it 
is  slave  or  free  grown."  No  grocer  who  understands 
his  business  can  feel  any  dtfiiculty  except  about  the 
loaf;  and  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  just  niade  by  L.  E. 
Sturoe  on  this  liead  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  From  the  year  1847  to  the  present  time,  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  I  have  never  been  with- 
out loaf  sugar,  such  as  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
assurance,  either  written  or  verbal,  of  its  being  en- 
tirely free  from  slave  produce. 

"  Strood,  'list  of  9th  Month,  1857.'' 

The  Italian  rice  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Ca- 
rolina. Rice  in  a  granulated  form  is  now  to  be  had, 
which  appears  to  improve  the  quality. 

Produce  or  Free  Labour: — Sugar — British  West 
India  (including  Jamaica,  Bardadoes,  Demerara,  An- 
tigua, Trinidad,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Gre- 
nada, Tobago,  Dominica),  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Bhobah, 
Cossipore,  Madras,  Manilla,  St.  Croix.  Loaf  Sugar 
manufactured  from  any  of  the  above.  Cofee — British 
West  India,  Ceylon,  Plantation  Ceylon,  St.  Domingo, 
Manilla.  Cocoa— Trinidad,  Grenada.  /2ic»— Italian, 
Patna,  Bengal,  Madras,  Axaoan,  Moulmein.     Tec^^ 


China,  iussam.  Spices — Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Nutmegs, 
Pimento,  British  Colonial  Qiqger,  S^go,  Arrowroot. 

Produce  of  Slave  Laboua: — jS^ti^ar— "Cuba,  Hav- 
annah,  Bnusil,  Porto  Rico.  Loaf  fiugarmannfaetured 
from  any  of  the  above.  Ob/iie-'-Cnba,  Bnusil  or  Bio, 
Porto  Kico,  Mysore.  CocoA*~-Brazil,  Para»  Brasil, 
Bahia.    Rice — Carolina,  Tapioea. 

PaUtlt  Free,  partly  Slave,  or  Uwoeitpatn  : — Sug- 
ar — Siam,'  Java.  Coffee  —  Mocha,  Malabar,  Costa 
Rica,  La  Guayra,  Java.  /SJoic«*— Black  Pepper,  Cloves, 
Foreign  Ginger. 

Birmingham,  25<A  of  9ih  Mow^,  18S7. 


INDI^-^OUU  RULE  TUERE,   IXS  RESULTS 

AND  LfiSSONB. 

To  ike  Editors  vfTttK  British  FaiGito. 

EsTEEKED  FaiBxna, — Not  long  since  a  project  was 
set  on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
Lord  Ciive,  "the  founder  of  our  Indian  Empire."  It 
is  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  movemeut,  that 
about  the  same  time  symptoms  of  a  revolt,  which  has 
since  swelled  to  gigantic  proportions,  were  visible 
amongst  the  native  soldiery  of  India.  And  who  was 
Lord  Olive — to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  whose  deeds 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  raise  a  monumental  me- 
morial ?  A  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Campany, 
and  afterwards  a  soldier;  by  force  or  firaud  he  appears 
to  have  compassed  his  ends,  without  mudi  reg^tfd  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  author  of 
Outline i  of  Ilistori/,  speaking  of  Clive,  says,  ''In  ar- 
tifice, dissimulation,  and  what  else  is  dignided  with 
the  name  of  policy,  he  was  a  full  match  for  an  Asia- 
tic." Pursuing  the  line  of  his  narrative,  the  s:ime 
writer  observes,  at  the  date  of  1781,  *-The  English 
had  now  an  extensive  empire  in  India.  Much  is  it  to 
he  deplored,  that  in  the  acquisition  and  management 
of  it,  the  rights  of  humanity  and  justice  were  so  ir»> 
quently  trampled  upon.  It  is  an  important  inquiry, 
What  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  the  advantages  or  evil  to 
India  and  Britain,  irom  this  close  connection  T 

In  a  similar  strain  thus  expostulates  the  poet  Cow- 
per: — 

*'HASt  thou.  thoa;»h  tuoklod  at  fnir  FreGJom*«  breast, 
I  Exported  Slav'ry  to  the  oAnquer'd  Eaa&f 
Pull'd  dowu  the  tyranta  India  serr*d  with  dread. 
And  rais'd  thyself,  n  greater,  in  iUoir  stood ! 
Gone  thither  arm'd  and  hungry,  return'd  full, 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul; 
A  despot  big  with  pow'r  obtain'd  by  wealth. 
And  that  obtain'd  by  rapine  and  by  nStcalih  ? 
With  Asiatic  Tioes  stor'd  thy  mind. 
And  left  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind; 
And  havinff  truck'd  thy  soul,  brought  heme  the  fee 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee  ?" 

That  our  rule  in  India  has  improved  since  ilie  days 
of  Clive  and  Htistings  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is 
still  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  would  have 
been,  had  the  government  been  administered  by  more 
capable  hands.  The  matecial  ^resottrees  of  the  country 
have  been%only  partially  developed ;  roads,  canals,  and 
other  means  of  iutercommunication  tardily  supplied; 
the  surface  of  the  ground  merely  scnrtched,  whilst  be- 
neath the  soil  lie  the  rich  mineral  productions  of  coal, 
iron,  &c.,  comparatively  anwocked;  and,  above  ail,  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  millions  sub- 
jected to  our  rule  has  been  groasly  neglected 

Yet  whilst  public  wozfks  have  slowly  progressed, 
and  in  some  district-s  been  wholly  suepended,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  community,  wars  with  neighbouring 
states,  and  npon  the  mostinvQloas-prBteuoea^  ka^s 
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been  vigorously  waged  China)  AfghaniatMi,  Scnayd% 
Burman,  and  Peisia  have  each  been  asiaiied  in  theilc 
tum^  and  now  the aword  is  tiosiod  upon  theaawiilr 
ants  by  the-  very  meu  whosL  they  taaued  se  aasidift- 
oosly  in  the  art  of.  war^ 

"  Is  adverse  ProTidence,  when  pondof^d  weS; 
So  dimiy  writ,  or  difficult  to  spoils 
Thou  canst  not  read  with  rcadineas  and  ease 
FroTidcnco  adverse  in  events  like  these  ? 

States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  or  wane, 
Ev'n  as  his  will  and  bis  deorees  ordain : 
Whiio  honour,  virtue,,  pietj  hear  swav,. 
They  flourish,  and  as  these  dedine,  dooagr ; 
In  just  resencment  of  his  injured  laws 
He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  osiase ; 
Strikes  the  roujz^h  tliread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  wob  of  cv'ry  sclieme  they  have  at  heart ; 
Bids  rottenness  invade,  and  bring  to  dust^ 
The  pillars  of  support  in  which  the;  trust. 
And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  sname 
On  the  chief  strength  aaH  glory  of  the  franm" 

Whafc  a  scene  of  devastation  and  bloodshed  does 
India  now  present !  Greatly  as  tliis  is  to  be  deplored,, 
and  liorriiytng  as  are  the  details  of  atrocities  perpe- 
trated upon  unoffending  women  and  children  by 
these  degraded  heathen  soldiery,  yet  it  is  neither  a 
dignified,  as  it  is  far  from  a  Christian  coui'se,.  for  the 
British  nation  to  aid  or  sanction  the  sanguinary  cry 
for  vengeence  which  disgraces  some  portion  of  the 
public  preiss.  Whilst  we  condemn  the  agents  of  these 
barbarous  cruelties,  let  us  consider  whether,  as  a  na- 
tion, our  own  han^  are  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men, 
*^  for  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  the  indiscriminate  appeal  for  vengeance — that  the 
tone  of  some  of  our  public  journals  is  less  vindictive, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  reason  and  sound  princi- 
ple. In  a  review  of  some  works  on  Indian  affairs,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Athenaeum^  the  editor  thus  con- 
cludes : — ^  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  apologists  of  the  Sip- 
ahis ;  few  would  undertake  that  office  in  the  fsice  of  such 
atrocities  as  they  have  either  committed  or  allowed. 
It  is  another  and  altogether  a  different  thing  to  ex- 
hibit our  own  imprudence  in  its  proper  light,  in  order 
to  derive  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  by  home  politicians,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
our  rule  in  India  is  not  popular.  The  letters  of  Givis^ 
a  competent  and  known  authority,  published  some 
eight  years  ago,  set  this  in  a  proper  light.  We  read : 
— "It  may  seem  odd,  that  a  government,  so  well  meant, 
and  so  well  administered  as  ours  in  India,  should  not 
be  more  popular  than  it  is  among  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  it.  But  so  it  is ;  and  a  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  would  be  odd  if  it  were  otherwise. 
With  few,  if  any  exceptions,  they  would  be  gbid  ta 
change  it  to-morrow  if  they  could. 

"It  is  not  theii*  own.  It  is  not  administered  among 
themselves.  It  does  not  .give  room  enough  for  theii* 
own  upper  classes  as  functionaries^  though  I  believe 
that  this  is  better  provided  for  now  than  it  used  to 
be.  In  fact,  it  sustains  no  upper  class  at  all,  nor  does 
it  sufhciently  respect  the  original  rights  or  follow  the 
original  usjiges  of  the  country.  The  Indians  and  we 
form  our  estimates  by  very  different  standards.  Tiie 
lutlians,  even  if  they  measure  government  by  our  scale, 
will  prefer  a  bad  govei*nmeut  administered  by  black 
himds,  to  a  good  government  by  white.  If  they  ap- 
ply their  own  scale  instead  of  ours,  they  will  think 
better  of  a  bad  government,  and  worse  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment, tlian  we  do.  The  fiict  is  that  we  have,  all 
of  ud,  a  hankering  after  the  home  staple/* 

We  veutuce  to  reproduce  one  more  testimony  of 
this  view,  and  it  shall,  be  evidenca  that  has  &  peouliar 


foMft  at  the  pgegqal  aiomfliit-  Itifltii8.taattmon^Qf  a 
nephew  of  QeorgA  Canninff,  who  wrote  a  remarkable 
poem,  imdfiir  the  tiile — India  :■  some  fwut  and  twenty 
y^oars  ago,  Tke:  ntntav  had  enjoyed  maay  advantages 
&r atadj^ime^  the naitdTetdiaBaater;  aadhe  sameuptlie 
result  of  omciaL  espenianees  at  DelM,  Bareily^.€aflKn;^ 
pore,  in  the:  following  prephetin  liaee : — 

"There  needahut  some  surpassing  act  of  wron^,. 
To  break  the  patience  that  has  bent  so  long ; 
There  needs  but  some  short  sudden  burst  of  ire, 
May  chance  to  set  the  ^neral  thought  on  fire;- 
There  needs  but  some  hiir  project  of  veite^ 
Enough  to  seize  Uie  general  belief; — 
Some  holy  juggle,  aome  <Mb$urd  eapriet. 
To  raise  one  common  struggle  for  release. 

'*  Think  not  that  prodigies  must  rule  a  state — 
That  great  revulsions  spring  from  something  groat; 
The  softest  curl  that  floats  on  beauty's  brow. 
The  smallest  leaf  that  fluttors  on  the  bough. 
Is  not  more  likely  easy  to  doraoge 
Than  huMnan  mindt  wifh  cauM  to  wiskfor  eha/age. 

"  Oat  breaks  at  once  the  far-resounding  cry; 
The  standard  of  reTolt>  is- raised  on  high, 
The  murky  cloud  has  glided  from  the  son,. 
The  talc  of  England's  tyranny  is  done. 
And  torturing  vengeance  grinds  aa  she  destroya. 
Till  Siclis  vespers  seem  the  game  of  boys/' 

So  far  the  AthencButii,  The  foUowiug  paragraphs 
I  quote  from  the  Weekly  Star: — "Among  the  number- 
less and  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  races,  we 
know  that  the  indulgence  of  many  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  a  Christian 
government ;  their  inhuman  sacritices  of  the  living 
to  the  dead,  as  exhibited  in  their  battles;  their  blind 
and  ferocious  idolatry,  as  shown  in  the  worship  of 
their  great  idol  Juggernaut;  and  the  bloody  rites  with 
which  their  gods  are  propitiated ;  the  useless  and  un- 
meaning distinctions  of  caste;  and,  above  all,  the  wild 
fanaticism  that  has  for  centui'ies  become  part  of  their 
nature — *  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength* — required  from  those  who  liad 
assumed  the  office  and.  the  authority  of  government 
something  more  than  a  mere  commercial  code  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  ;  and  that  the  agents  employed  un- 
der them  should  possess  an  influence  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  sword.  India  stretched  out  her  hands  for 
guidance,  instruction,  and  civilization;  it  has  been 
met  with  the  grasp  of  sordid  avarice,  and  the  man- 
dates of  reckless  despotism.  We  are  pleased  to  be  cal- 
led a  highly  civilized  people,  an  enlightened  Christian 
nation,  governed  by  wise  and  equitable  laws,  and  im- 
patient of  all  wrong,  whether  meditated  or  commit- 
ted. We  have  had  for  more  than  100  years  many 
millions  of  human  beings  under  the  yoke  of  our  dom- 
ination ;  and  we  might,  had  we  been  so  inclined^  have^ 
moulded  them  to  our  will,  and  subjected  them  by  the 
Ixiws  of  uature,  of  reason,  and  of  kindness ;  we  could 
have  softened,  if  not  eradicated  their  prejudices,  die* 
pelled  their  eiTOi-s,  and  insured  their  loyal  aiiections  as 
well  as  secured  their  wealth ;  but  we  have  preferred  to 
let  each  evil  rest  as  we  have  found  it.  Gold  has  been; 
the  grand  object  of  our  solicitude,  and  to  obtain  that, 
torture  has  been  sanctioned,  and  oppression  and  insult 
perpetrated,  imtllwe  have  converted  an  inoffeoaive- 
aud  docile  race  of  beings  iaxto  fiends  and  tormentorS) 
instead  of  friends  and  supporters. 

*AVe  now  prate  about  retaliation,  and  seem  to  think 
because  atrocities  have  beeu  perpetrated  by  others, 
that  we  are  justified  in  resorting  to  them  ourselves. 
Truly  we  are  in  a.  serious  plight —a  i-evolted  army  of 
70,000  or  80,000  men.  will  not  easily  be  di^osed  of 
without  a  struggle^  whether  armed  or  not.  A  sriotory 
over  such  an  army  in  full  equipment  must  be  a  work 
of  blood — ^a  victory  ovwr  a  host  of  unarmed  men.  is 
butohery.    *  Will  the  EnglbLlegislature  dare  to  sane- 
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tion  the  latter  alternative;  and  if  not,  what  is  the  coarse 
to  be  taken  to  conaolidate  our  Indian  Empire  V  ** 

We  have  had  a  day  appointed  for  a  general  fast  on 
account  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  an  admission,  as  I  take 
it,  on  the  p^rt  of  our  rulers,  that  we  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
widely  prevalent  opinion  that  in  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
administration.  The  Times  says — "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  for  which  we  ouglit  to  continue 
to  hold  India  is  the  future  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people.  It  will  be  said,  this  is  aiming  high, 
and  so  it  is ;  bat  until  it  is  proved  that  this  result  is 
impossible,  we  must  aim  at  it.  As  a  Christian  nation 
we  have  no  other  alternative." 

Bat  will  this  be  done,  should  order  be  at  length 
restored?  and  if  restored,  at  what  a  fearful  cost! — 
They  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  are  slow  to  learn  wisdom  by  the  things 
which  they  have  sufiFered ;  and  there  is  an  instructive 
commentary  upon  this  in  the  hist  chapter  of  OtU- 
lincs  of  History  J  which  I  give  in  concluding  this  letter. 
The  reflections,  though  suggested  by  a  review  of  the 
general  history  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1818,  have  yet  an  appropriate  bearing  upon  the  present 
subject : — 

"At  this  momentous  era  in  the  history  of  the  world 
we  terminate  our  rapid  view  of  its  destinies.  We 
have  seen  empire  after  empire  rise  and  fiiU ;  each  has 
had  its  appointed  limit :  what  has  been  gained  by  in- 
justice ana  violence,  has  been  lost  by  corruption  and 
imbecility.  The  agency  of  a  great  moral  superintend- 
ing power  is  everywhere  perceptible,  the  slow  but 
sure  castigation  of  national  vice  everywhere  meets 
our  view ;  but  man  will  not  learn  wisdom,  and  tbe 
latest  periods  of  history  present  the  same  scene  of 
unblushing  violations  of  faith  and  justice,  which  oc- 
curred ere  he  had  received  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Like  children  at  their  play,  nations  and  princes  still 
go  on  adding  story  after  story  to  the  political  house 
of  cards,  fondly  hoping  that  the  slight  mundation  will 
support,  and  the  loose  juncture  hold  together  the 
towering  ^ifice,  till  in  an  instant  it  falls,  levelled  by 
its  own  weight,  and  the  scattered  fragments  remain 
for  another  equally  wise  architect  to  attempt  its  re- 
construction."— Your  sincere  friend,  X 

lOth  Month,  1857. 


of  all  such  reformations,  and  narrowly  to  scrutinize 
them.  With  a  good  knowledge  of  the  respective  sub- 
jects brought  forward  by  W.  M.  C,  hb  only  desires 
they  may  be  fully  investigated,  that  their  merits  or 
demerits  may  be  ascertained  and  determined  upon,  in 
true  Christian  wisdom  and  propriety, 

23i  of  lOth  Month,  1857.  W.  M.  C. 


MEETING  FOR  BUFFERINGS,  Ac. 
To  the  Editors  of  Tdk  BaiTisn  Friend. 
DsAR  Friends, — In  your  number  of  the  10th  Month, 
1857,  is  an  article,  headed,  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings  — 
Suggested  Changes — Cui  Bono?"  (what  good?)  The 
motto  affixed,  as  well  as  the  general  tenor,  appears  so 
uncandid,  assumptive,  and  at  same  time  both  illiberal 
and  un courteous,  as  scarcely  to  entitle  it  to  reply. 

The  writer  absolutely  prejudges  those  who  advocate 
sundry  changes  by  the  assumption,  that  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  needful  qualities  for  making  such  sugges- 
tions, and  especially  in  "  depth  of  religious  experience, 
and  faith  in  the  coiTectness  of  those  gospel  principles, 
which  first  united  Friends  as  a  distinct  Society.*'  How 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  these  Friends  do  not 
hold  fully  to  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  their  first  pre- 
decessors, as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  shown 
by  bim.  From  thence  he  comments  free!  v  on  an  article 
in  the  British  Friend  of  the  8th  Month  last,  signed 
W.  M.  C,  and  reflects  contemptuously  upon  the  men- 
tion by  W.  M.  C.  of  various  matters  therein  named, 
but  embracing  chiefly  the  outward  and  constitutional 
order  of  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  The  writer  who 
subscribes  himself  "A  Looker-on,  9th  Month  16th, 
1857,"  concludes  by  warning  your  readers  to  beware 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  DR.  D'AUBIGNE'S  SKETCH  OF 
THE  EARLT  BRITISH  CHURCH:  with  a  Develop- 
ment of  some  Important  Missionary  Efforts  of  the  Ancient 
Scots.  And  an  Essay  on  the  first  Introduction  of  Alpha- 
betical Writing  into  Ireland.  By  M.  Webb.  Remarks 
Introductory,  by  Archbishop  "Whatelt.  London:  Wcr- 
theim  A  Mackintosh.  Dublin:  J.  Robertson.  Edin- 
burgh :  Paton  &  Ritchie.    1857.    Pp.  219. 

As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  Dr.  D'Aubign6 
is  an  historian  of  no  mean  standing  and  authority ; 
whose  writings  have  met  with  all  but  universal  circu- 
lation, and  whose  general  accuracy  is  unquestioned. 
In  proportion,  however,  to  the  celebrity  of  an  author, 
and  the  general  acceptation  of  his  works,  must  be  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  inaccuracy  or  palpable  mistake, 
in  relation  to  matters  of  history.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance and  commendability  of  the  efforts  of  a  writer, 
who  has  not  only  the  courage  but  the  ability  to  point 
out  and  correct  mistakes  in  this  direction ;  and  both 
of  these  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  the  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us. 

We  desire  to  direct  especial  attention  to  a  few  lead- 
ing points  in  the  Annotations. 

1st,  To  the  proofs  that  Dr.  D*Aubign6  has  made  a 
great  historical  mistake  respecting  the  oountxy  of  tbe 
ancient  Scots ;  and  through  that  means  has  been  led 
to  act  with  apparent  injustice  towards  Ireland. 

2d,  To  the  independent  standing  which,  for  700 
years,  the  church  of  Ireland  maintained  without  per- 
mitting the  bishop  of  Rome  to  interfere  in  its  govern- 
ment, or  dictate  to  it  either  with  reference  to  its  ac- 
tion oi-principles. 

3d,  To  the  great  schools  established  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  Irishmen  prior  to  Uie  eleventh  century. 

The  circumstance  of  so  many  Irishmen  having  been 
placed  as  principals  of  the  univei^ities  which,  during 
a  brief  period  of  literary  revival,  the  Carlovingian 
monarchs  founded,  is  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  seminai'ies  of  Ireland,  in  which  those  men  had 
been  educated,  must  have  been  vastly  superior  in 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  to  what  they  have 
been  generally  I'epresented.  It  is  proved,  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  continental  writers,  that  it  was 
an  Irishman  who  founded  the  university  of  Paris, 
under  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne.  And  it  b 
further  shown,  that  this  founder  of  the  Paris  univer- 
sity was  he,  of  latter  ages,  so  celebrated  as  Claude, 
bishop  of  Turin,  whose  reformatory  labours  in  the 
ninth  century  led  to  the  final  separation  of  the  Wal- 
densian  church  from  that  of  Home.  The  writer  not 
only  shows  that  Claude  of  Turin  was  an  Irishman, 
but  also  that  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Pavia, 
the  chief  Italian  school  of  that  age,  was  his  fellow 
countryman,  who  wont  over  with  him  to  France  in 
792. 

The  Annotations,  on  the  authority  of  reliable  ancient 
authors,  present  various  beautiful  evidences' of  the 
unselfishness  and  generosity  which  actuated  tbe  early 
Irish  missionaries,  in  disseminating  both  religious 
and  literary  knowledge.  To  those  characteristics,  and 
to  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  of  alternate  study 
and  agricultural  industry,  we  wish  to  ask  attention ; 
also  to  the  testimony  they  bear^  in  some  striking  in- 
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QtanceSy  daring  those  superlatively  wariike  ages,  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  enjoined  hy  the  gospel. 

The  fraudulent  compact  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, under  the  guise  of  relisious  zeal,  was  formed 
between  the  pope  of  Eome  and  Henry  II.  of  England, 
is  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  deep  design  of  the 
latter  to  annihihite  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
church. 

Then  followed  centuries  of  aggression  and  plunder 
in  every  form,  through  the  agency  of  Norman  nob]^ 
and  English  colonists ;  who  acted  not  only  as  Ambi- 
tious soldiers,  but  as  the  helpers  and  the  tools  of  the 
pope.  Beset  on  every  side  by  persecution  and  deep 
diplomacy,  the  ancient  Irish  cnurcli  was  at  length 
crushed  to  the  earth.  But  when,  ultimately,  Protes- 
tantism aroused  England,  the  pope,  suddenly  chang- 
ing sides,  became  the  patron  ana  aefender  of  the  Irish 
people  against  the  English  heresies  and  English  ag- 
gression. From  that  day  to  this,  it  has  been  a  special 
object  with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  to  k^ep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  dark  respecting  the  real  history  and 
principle^  of  their  venerated  forefathers. 

Our  author^s  style  is  perspicuous ;  the  work  must 
have  occasioned  her  no  uttle  historical  research ;  and 
we  cannot  but  desire  that  it  may  be  extensively  read, 
and  duly  appreciated. 


Vatietitu^ 


The  Sight  neveb  yet  Seek. — In  St  Mary's  Church, 
Leicester,  sermons  are  preached  every  Wednesday 
evening  to  the  working  classes,  by  clergymen  of  popular 
talents — men  who  can  arrest  and  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  poor.  A  few  weeks  since.  Dr.  Miller,  the  rector 
of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  addressed  a  congregation 
of  about  3000  persons,  who  had  been  invited  by  a 
placard  to  come  in  their  working  dress.  In  the  course 
of  his  plain  and  familiar  discourse,  he  addressed  them 
in  nearly  these  words : — ^**Tliere  is  a  sight  in  the  world 
I  have  never  seen,  and  I  am  sura  there  is  not  one 
among  you  who  ever  has  seen  it  or  ever  can  see  it 
I  have  seen  many  sights,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  must 
have  seen  many  sights,  and  yet  I  tell  you  there  is  one 
sight  we  have  never  seen,  and  never  can  see — a  drunk- 
ai'd's  happy  home." — Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 


YoTJNG  men  would  call  upon  him  for  advice  or  as- 
sistance in  their  professional  career.  When  he  noted 
their  industry,  prudence,  and  good  sense;  he  was  al- 
ways ready.  But,  hating  foppery  and  frippery  above 
all  things,  he  would  reprove  any  tendency  to  this 
weakness  which  he  observed  in  tlie  applicants.  One 
day  a  youth,  desirous  of  becoming  an  engineer,  called 
upon  him,  flourishing  a  gold-heaSed  cane,  Mr.  Step- 
henson said,  *'  Put  by  that  stick,  my  man,  and  then  1 
will  speak  to  you."  To  another  extensively  decorated 
young  man,  he  one  day  said,  '^  You  will,  I  hope,  Mr. 

,  excuse  me,  I  am  a  plain  spoken  person,  and 

am  sorry  to  see  a  nice  looking,  and  rather  dever 
young  man  like  you  disfigured  with  that  fine  pattern- 
ed waiscoat,  and  all  these  chains  and  fangdangs.  If 
1,  sir,  had  bothered  my  head  with  such  things  when  at 
your  age,  I  would  not  have  been  where  I  am  now," — 
Life  of  George  StepheMon,  by  Samuel  Miles. 


Faith  is  that  precious  alchemy  which  transmutes 
grief  into  joy ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  pure  and  heavenly 
euphrasy,  which  clears  away  the  film  from  our  moral 
sight,  aud  makes  affliction  appear  what  it  really  is,  a 
dispensation  of  mercy. 


Virtfi9. 

Eionrn  Moxtr,  1857. 
20th.  At  3,  Parnell  Terrace,  South,  Dublin,  Ruth,  wife  of 

Timothj  Bulla,  a  son  ;  who  wa^  named  Frederick  William. 
29th.  At  Southport,  Jank  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Ilalliday,  of 

Whallejr  Cottage,  AVhalley  Ilan^^c,  near  ^lanchester,  a  son 

(prematurely) ;  who  was  named  Arthur. 

Ninth  Month,  1857. 
6th.  Maria,  wife  of  John  Armita^e,  of  Nottingham,  a  son  ; 

who  was  named  William. 
9th.  At  Church  Rramp6en,  near  Northampton.  Elizabeth, 
.    wife  of  John  Darringer,  twins  ;  who  were  named  Ucrbert 

and  John  Alfred. 
18th.  At  Mancliester,  Sarah  BARDAiiA,wife  of  Robert  Lonp:- 

don,  junr.,  of  Derby,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Ada 

Mary. 
20th.  At  Rutland  Square,  Dublin,  Elizabrth,  wife  of  John 

Barrington,  a  dau<(htcr ;  who  was  named  Sarah. 

Tenth  Month,  1837. 
3d.  Mart  Anh,  wife  of  Charles  Barnard,  of  Nottingham,  a 

son ;  who  was  named  Arthur. 
8th.  At  Birmingham,  Ellrn,  wife  of  Qoorge  Dymond,  a  son; 

who  was  named  George  Cecil. 
10th.  At  Filton,  near  Bristol,  Luct,  wife  of  William  Qayner, 

a  son. 
...  At  Bristol,  AxxB,  wife  of  Samuel  Tanner,  a  son;  who  was 

named  Arthur  Jacob. 
21st.    At  Dalston,  near  London,  Louisa,  wife  of  Walter 

Bowry,  a  son ;  who  w.is  named  WaUer  Cobham. 
23th.  At  Ca&tle  Donnington,  Sabau,  wife  of  Edward  Hyatt, 

a  son. 

fiSiavviaqn. 

Ninth  Month,  1857. 
10th.  At  Nottingham,  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Leeds,  to  Eliza- 
beth Barnard,  of  the  former  place. 
ISth.  At  Dublin,  Joseph  JIauohton,  of  Ferns,  to  Martha 

Jane  Wriqht,  of  Blaokrock,  Co.  of  Dublin. 

Tenth  Month,  1857* 
14th.  At  Chelmsford,  FBRDSRioi^MAHRrAOE,  of  Spriogfleld, 

to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Oeorgo  and  Margaret  Wood,  of 

the  former  place. 
15th.  At  Frandlcy,  Cheshire,  William  Abbatt,  to  Ann  Mcl- 

UNBB,  both  of  Bolton. 
...  At  Manchester,  James  Jackson,  of  Oakenclough,  Lan-> 

oashire,  to  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 

Martha  Labroy. 
22d.  At  Sunderland,  Joseph  Baker,  of  North  Shields,  to 

Emma  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Isabella  Hills, 

of  the  former  place. 
27th.   At  Carlisle,  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  Ltnefbot,  near 

Maryport,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Clement  Skeiton  and 

Mary  Sutton,  of  Houghton,  near  Carlisle. 

BratHf. 

X         EiGBTH  Month,  1857. 

3 1st.  At  Kinrouck,  aged  77,  Sarah,  relict  of  John  Cruick- 
shank,  farmer,  Wardhead. 

Ninth  Month,  1857* 

4th.  At  Cotherston,  aged  63,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Chipchase. 
Through  mercy  her  redeemed  spirit  was  released. 

19th.  At  Cotiiam,'  Bristol,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Jacob 
Plater  Sturob,  in  his  05th  year. 

27th.  At  Nottingham,  aged  30,  Sarah,  widow  of  John 
Brown. 

29th.  At  Birmingham,  aged  53,  Rachel,  wife  of  Richard  F. 
Price. 

Tenth  Month,  1857. 

2i.  At  Aberdeen,  in  his  20th  year.  Anthony  Wioham,  young- 
est son  of  Ooorgo  and  Elizabeth  Brantingham. 

...  At  his  residence.  Tarn  Bank,  Groysouthen,  near  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  his  70th  year,  John  Wilson  Flbtohsb  ;  an 
older.  Ue  was  truly  beloved  and  respected  by  a  large 
circle  of  Friends. 

4th.  After  a  short  illness,  aged  10,  Charlotte,  youngest 
daugtitcr  of  Henry  and  Ann  .Hioks,  of  Springfield  Mill, 
Chelmsford. 

6th.  At  Ampthill,  aged  50,  Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Morris. 

Idth.  At  Theberton,  Suffolk,  Johk  Burlbt,  aged  72. 

...  Elizabeth  Coatks,  Clapham,  Surrey,  in  her  93d  year. 

14th.  At  York,  Samuel  Tuke,  aged  73 ;  a  minister. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  York  Herald  of  the  17th 
and  24th  ult.  :— 

THE  LATK  BAMOBL  TUKE,  ESQ.,  OF  TOBK. 

Our  obituary  of  this  day  will  recal  a  name,  fraught  with  no 
common  interest,  to  many  of  our  citisens.  Recollections 
worthy  of  being  retraoed  will  be  aroused  in  some  minds—a 
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sympathctio  feeling;  in  many— 'a  respeotf  ul  recognition  of  de- 
parted worth,  pernkps  wo  may  say.  in  all. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hiterestm^  fisatiires  of  the  sofilal 
framework 'of  Britain,  that  while  it  reoo^nizos  the  distinc- 
tions of  feudal  rank,  and  records  the  exit  of  eacdi  worthy 
head  of  a  ttme-honoured  house,'  as  in  some  sort  the  proportf 
of  the  nation,  not  the  less  through  the  various  gradations  of 
the  scale  does  it  appreciate  the  suocessful  citizen,  the  inde> 
pondcnt  yeoman,  or  even  the  lowly  mechanic,  if  such  an  one, 
fillin«r  worthily  his  station,  or  rising  to  a  higher  sphere,  has 
left  to  his  successors  incentives  to  trie  like  hononrable  course 
— *•  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.*' 

Of  the  burgher  or  citizen  cl.nss  was  the  immediate  family 
of  Samuel  Tukc.  The  name  of  Tuke,  early  scattered  in  the 
couTitios  of  Nottingham  and  Routh  Yorkshire,  appears  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  city  of  York,  where  the  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  Quakers,  suffered  imprisonment  in  oonsequenoo,  in 
*•  Ouse  Bridge  Prison,"  in  the  year  1660. 

Samuel  Tuke  was  the  eldest  grandson  of  William  Tuke, 
who  died  in  1622,  at  the  patriai'chal  n^  of  90,  and  whose 
name  is  so  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Friends'  Retreat, 
near  York,  in  1792,  and  as  the  originator  in  this  country  of 
those  principles  in  the  treatment  of  insanitv,  which,  in  their 
progress,  hnve  so  much  contributed  to  tKe  alleviation  of 
uuman  suffiTing. 

William  Tuko's  eldest  son,  Henry  Tuke,  died  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  &S,  not  less  honoured  and  beloved 
than  his  father. 

Samuel  Tuke,  the  only  son  of  Henry  who  lived  to  maturity, 
was  bom  81  st  July,  1744.  He  early  co-operated  with  his 
grandfather  and  father  in  their  philanthropic  labours.  To 
the  subject  of  insanity  especially,  as  u  well  known,  ho  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life 
was  the  auuior  of  several  works  which  are  well  known  on  the 
continent  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Uis 
BiBcApUon  of  Iht  Retreat  was  published  in  1813,  and  led  to 
very  remarkable  consequences — contequonoes  whioh  the 
author  himself  had  never  ventured  to  anticipate.  Steadily 
did  be  pumue  bis  labours  is  the  great  work  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  not  only  by  his  writings  but  by  the 
unremitting  attention  which  ho  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Retreat,  ol  which  he  was  the  treasurer  for  thirty  years.  l7ot 
inaptly  has  he  been  called  "the  friend  of  the  inmae." 

In  1840«  he  edited  the  work  of  a  German  physician.  Dr. 
Jnoobi ;  in  ttie  introduction  to  which  he  fully  expresses  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  the  insane,  and  their 
moral  management,  with  many  pracCicai  direoti«ns  regard- 
ing the  constmotion  of  asylams. 

But  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  memoir  it  is  as  the  pub- 
lic man  and  the  active  citizen  that  Samuel  Tuke  will  be 
chiefly  remembered.  To  some,  as  the  roan  of  warm,  deep, 
and  abiding  svmpathies,  in  private  life ;  to  not  a  few  bj  the 
earnestness,  the  deeply  devotional  spirit,  the  catholicity  of 
feeling,  yet  lofty  standard  of  Christian  obligation,  which 
marked  his  religious  character. 

He  was  never  a  party  man.  His  mind  was  simply  in- 
cnp.'ible  of  being  so  moulded.  Every  line  of  action  whioh  he 
adopted,  however  much  it  might  provoke  hostility  in  those 
who  honestly  took  a  different  view,  was  simply  the  result  of 
some  great  principle^  firmly  grasped  and  rigidly  carried  out. 
Thus,  he  early  supported  the  concession  of  political  privi* 
le^es  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  a  very  different  view 
might  have  been  expected  from  association  and  training. 
Yet  his  mind  was  essentially  conservative,  in  the  sense  of  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  venerabh'^lntcnse  in  proportion  to  the 
moral  worth  associated  with  it.  Equally  strong  was  his  love 
of  social  order — his  idea  of  government  as  the  embodiment 
of  a  governing  moral  force. 

'Tiio  perioaof  his  life  comprised  events  of  no  ordinary 
political  interest  and  importance— the  contested  election  for 
The  county  of  York  in  1807:  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
amd  the  struggle  for  the  extincrion  of  the  system  of  slavery; 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  spirit 
and  principles,  may  be  mentioned  as  subjects  in  which  he 
fe!t  »nd  manifested  a  warm  interest. 

There  was,  we  believe,  only  one  occasion  on  which  he  ap- 
pealed before  the  public  in  any  sense  as  a  political  partizan. 
In  the  year  1833,  on  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Don- 
das,  to  ttll  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  York, 
having  been  himself  solicited  to  stand,  he  gave  the  lull  weight 
of  his  influence  in  support  of  that  gentleman.  This  was 
very  much  prompted  by  an  ardent  wish  to  carry  out  those 
principles  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which,  in 
his  mind,  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  ideaof  a  true 
reform  in  the  representation. 

It  was,  however,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society— in  anti-eUvery  efforts — ^the  ooose  of 


•oriptoral  eduoatioii  of  the  poor— and  variovs  movenMnta  oif 
a  philanthropic  or  religions  character,  that  his  iaA«eao« 
and  his  voice  were  most  ireqiiently  exerted. 

We  might,  were  it  needful,  enumerate  the  various  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  city  as  partakers  of  his  pecuniary 
or  aotiv«  personal  assistance.  Judicious  l>enefit  societies 
for  the  working  olaesea  ■■auatwy  refsrm-— hris  aotive  and 
unremitting  exertions  when  guardian  of  the  poor— will  iia« 
turally  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have 
watched  his  public  life,  or  shared  his  labours.  In  thin  last 
named  capacity,  his  sympathy  with  roffortng  and  intonse 
avorston  to  anything  bordering  upon  oppression,  ware  obvi- 
ous features  of  his  onsraeter. 

Samuel  Tuke's  mind  was  a  rare  combination,  oomprisim^ 
a  sound  judgment  with  no  small  measure  of  more  shining 
qualities.    To  a  vigorous  and  perceptive  intellect,  he  united 
a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful.     He 
was,  therefore,  a  man  of  taste^rigidly  correct  toHe,     His 
eloquencd,  though  somewhat  unequal,  was  of  a  striking  and 
often  lofcy  oharaoter.     There  was  a  masterly  comprehension 
Qf  an  idea-^foreible,  clear,  and  well  onunciated  expression. 
On  certain  occasions  the  clear  summing  up  of  conflicting 
arguments,  and  the  delivery  of  a  lucid  judgment  with  ca.lm    I 
precision,  yet  alwavs  with  a  certain'warmth  of  feeling,  elicited 
a  display  of  mental  power  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  preceding  al^ht  outlines  wUl  bo  raadtly  filled  up  \if 
thoso  who  knew  the  man — not  less  readily  when  we  allnde 
to  him  as  the  kind  neighbour,  the  unwearied  benolhctor  to 
the  poor,  or  the  fellow  citizen,  sharing  in 


-<'  the  talk 


Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  tho  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business." 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Samnel  Tuke  was  a  man  of 
business.  Ho  was  long  the  faonfl  of  a  prosperous  firm,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  concern  founded  by  his  grandfather,  now  a^oot 
a  century  ago.  The  unfailing  tmergy  and  varied  talents  of 
a  mind  at  home  in  far  higher  pursuits,  precluding  him  from 
being  less  than  the  presiding  mind  of  the  whole — these  were 
bert  understood  by  persons  brought  into  intimate  association 
with  him  in  this  •oharaoter. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  hearth  with  eneh  a  mind 
was  indeed  asanetnaiy;  and  only  the  large  and  lumpy  family 
who  revered  him  as  a  parent  can  fullf  undorstand  the  asso- 
ciations whioh  this  allusion  may  call  forth.  After  eighteen 
yean  of  married  life,  ho  -was  called  npon  to  endure  tho  se- 
verest trial  which  human  aflbetton  oan  irodergo.  But  the 
man,  or  rather  the  Christian,  though  '*oast  down*  was  not 
destroyed;"  and  soon  was  ho  affiain  active  in  the  fiold  of  daty, 
with  energies  only  deepened  oy  the  shade  of  sorrow.  His 
active  intellect  hardly  seemed  to  admit  of  repose.  It  had 
been ^ well,  indeed,  if  such  a  mind  had  more  of  the  disposition 
to  relax.  Piaytiilness  was  not  sm  oloment  in  his  oharaoter, 
whioh  was  naturally  atern,  but  not  the  less  was  there  tho 
flow  of  natural  wit,  and  at  times  a  ohastened  hnmoar  mua% 
delightful  still.  His  religious  oharaoter  may  be  touched  upon 
— bneiflv,  because  of  the  sacredncss  of  the  subject— confi- 
dently, because  it  was  the  eubstratum  of  his  moral  being— at 
once  the  spring  and  the  regulator  of  his  energies.  Wo  would 
fain  appeal  to  those,  woo,  ahisl  are  no  more  household 
names  in  our  oity — ^the  names,  weU  recognised  in  their  day, 
of  William  Gra^,  John  Qraham,  Antboqy  Thorp,  Thomas 
Wemyss — m  members  of  a  vanished  oircle  (as  we  can  confi- 
dently to  not  a  few  still  living),  who  would  instantly  appre- 
ciate the  soundness  and  stability  of  his  Christian  character. 

As  a  member  of  the  religions  Society  of  Friends,  by  coo- 
viotion  as  well  as  by  birth,  he  was,  as  in  overy  thing  else,  the 
active  exemplar  of  the  prtnoiplos  he  adopted,  tte  oarried 
them  out  for  himself  oven  in  their  remoter  boariags ;  but 
surely  we  need  not  again  say  that  Samuel  Tuke  belonged 
less  to  a  sect,  than  to  the  universal  Christian  ohurch.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  his  own  Society,  he  ifiU  long  he  ra- 
membered.  It  may  he  saffioient  to  say  that  here  there  was 
evidooce  «f  the  same  charaoteristic  power.  With  a  deep 
and  reverend  appreciation  of  the  saorei  truths  he  hod  to  ds- 
liver,  there  was  a  elear  and  sound  expression.  In  his  minis- 
try, as  in  his  'life,  there  was  the  evidence  of  talents  eon^e- 
cratod  to  the  service  of  Christ.  In  the  reception  of  that 
Saviour  as  his  Rodeemor  lay  the  soorot  of  his  spiritaal 
strength.  A  life  of  activity  and  of  power,  bat  bow  far  re- 
moved from  the  self-activity  of  the  worldling  I  Though  by 
nature  he  was  no  common'  man,  "by  the  grace  of  Qjd  he 
was  what  he  was." 

Samuel  Tuke  retired  almost  entirely  from  public  life  in 
the  winter  of  1848,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  paralytic  sei- 
zure. This  was  followed  by  greatly  enfecblod  health,  and  sab- 
sequently  by  renewed  attaoks  of  paralysis,  whioh,  for  tho  hut 
few  years  of  his  life  confined  him  to  his  bed-ohamber.   A 
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Borcro  attack  on  the  tSth  irtsUnt,  prodtioing  a  ststt)  of  oa- 
tiro  unconsciousness,  was  the  cause  of  bis  decease  two  days 
aileiniirards. 


Last  week,  we  recorded  the  death  of  Samuel  Tuke,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  and  ffave  a  memoir  of  his  usoful  life.  We  havo 
now  to  add  that  bis  remains  wore  committed  to  the  grave  on 
Wednesday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  ^reat  oonoourso  of  citi- 
zens and  friends  from  a  distance.  The  hearse  was  followed 
by  upwards  of  a  score  of  carriages,  and  the  funeral  proces- 
sion reached  the  Friends'  new  burial-gi'ound,  adjoining  the 
Retreat,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock.  Hero  a  larjje  number 
of  citizens  had  asscmiilod,  iDOIudlng  part  of  the  Hope  Street 
school,  of  which  Mr.  Tuke  was  a  liberal  supporter.  Amount 
those  prescii^wero  Mr.  Alderman  Meek,  Mr.  Alderman  I^bh- 
ardson,  Mr.  Alderman  llowntree,  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Williams,  J.  P.  Pritohett,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Littledale,  Esq.,  W. 
F.  Calvert,  Esq.,  W.  Catton,  Esq.,  Josh,  and  John  Pease, 
£sqs.,  Darlington ;  Josiah  Forster,  Tottenh.lm ;  Robert 
Jowett  and  Thomas  Harvey,  Jj^eds;  Dr.  Tyler,  Bristol; 
Edward  Robson,  Sunderland ;  John  Hopkins,  Malton ;  W. 
H.  Alexander,  Ipswich:  Edward  Richardson,  Shotloy  Bridge; 
Dr.  Caleb  Williams,  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  T.  Allis,  Esq.,  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Eyq.,  &c.  Amongst  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
were  Messrs.  Gibson,  Saffron- Walden ;  George  Mennell, 
Newcastle;  EdwRi*d  Richardson,  Wiokham,.  Durham,  and 
Hack,  Sussex.  As  the  funeral  procession  passed  the  gates 
of  the  Retreat,  all  must  have  had  vividly  recalled  to  them 
the  associations  which  ever  inseparably  connect  the  name  of 
Samuel  Tuke  with  the  history  of  that  institution. 

The  coffin  (which  was  of  plain  oak,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, "  S.  T.,  JR.  73'*)  having  been  borne  from  the  hearse  to 
the  grave  side,  a  solemn  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  and 
the  silenoe  was  at  length  broken  by 

Mr.  Jaubs  Backhocsb,  who  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 
— '*  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.  This 
sentence,  which  was  j>assed  on  our  first  parents,  we  find  is 
continualty  fulfilled  m  all  their  ofRrpring,  sooner  of  later. 
Some  return  to  dust  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and 
others  live  to  advanced  age;  bat,  nevortheless,  the  sentence  is 
fulfilled,  '*  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thoa  retttrn." 
And  if  it  were  but  the  return  of  the  mortjil  body  to  the  dust 
i3f  which  it  is  formed,  we  might  remain  little  surprised  ac  the 
carelessness  which  appears  in  the  world  on  this  subject. 
But  when  we  know  that»  connected  with  the  ret«*n  of  the 
mortal  bo4^  to  the  dust,  is  the  return  of  "the  spirit  to  Ood 
who  ^ve  it,"  there  to  bo  judged  "according  to  the  deeds 
done  m  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,"  it  becontes 
ns  all  seriously  to  consider,  seeing  we  none  of  us  know  at 
what  moment  we  may  be  called,  how  far  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Lord  in  judgment.  Our  God  is,  indeed,  a 
gracious  and  merciful  God,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  but  He  will  by  no 
means  acquit  the  guilty ;  and  therefore  unless  by  Uis  grace 
wo  have  been  led  to  repentance,  and  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  have  sought  to  find  forgiveness  for  our  past  sins,  we 
have  no  well-grounded  hope  tl^t  we  shall  stand  with  accept- 
ance before  the  judgment  seat' of  Christ.  We  can  have  no 
claim  for  acoeptanoe  with  God-«no  reasonable  hope  of  eter- 
nal life,  on  any  other  ground  than  this  alone-*repentance  to- 
wards God  and  ftii«h  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  who  died  for 
our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  jostiflcatioB."  If  wo  thus 
really  repent  and  believe,  wo  shall  receive  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  and  have  the  assurance  of  the  Spirit  that  wo  are  so 
forgiven.  But  if  we  are  still  living  in  sin,  we  have  no  ground 
and  no  hope  of  acceptance  with  God,  who  will  by  no  means 
acquit  the  guilty  ;  and  our  guilt  is  stiil  resting  on  us  unless 
we  have  repented  and  believed.  These  were  the  doctrines 
so  largely  attested  unto  by  our  beloved  friend  and  brother, 
whose  remains  we  havo  assembled  to  commit  to  the  grate. 
Ho  testified  to  them  not  only  in  word  and  doctrine,  but  in 
life  and  conversation,  and  so  walked  before  the  Lord,  and 
constantly  kept  in  remembrance  that  all  must  stand  before 
the  iudgmenc-seat  of  Christ.  Accepting  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  the  ground  of  his  hopes,  he  was  as  a  burn- 
ing, shining  light  amongst  as,  until  it  pleased  his  hea- 
venly Father  to  bring  a  cloud  over  his  mental  powers,  in 
his  latter  davs,  through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh.  And  then, 
oh !  then,  what  a  lesson  was  set  before  us  concurring  with 
the  words  of  our  Sayiour  himself,  **  Work  while  it  is  day,  for 
the  night  oomoth  in  which  ao  man  can  work."  And  although 
this  night  came  on  him  long  before  the  close  of  his  mortal 
existence,  yet  having  had  abundant  grace,  we  have  the 
strongest  ground  for  believing  it  was  out  as  the  night  of 
mortal  rest  to  the  body,  and  in  his  dismissal  from  the  flesh 
it  was  to  enter  into  the  blessed  and  eternal  day  among  the 
redeemed  servants  of  God.     We  ought  to  accept  the  lesson 


thug  taught  us  of  the  necessity  of  not  puftUng  off  the  work 
ofthe  soul's  redemption  under  the  idea  of  our  time  bT?n^ 
protnujted*  for  we  know  not  how  suddenly  our  mortal  rS5 
may  come  to  an  end,  or  if  prolonged,  we  know  not  that  our 
mental  powers  will  be  proIonge<f  But  if  we  walk  in  ?he 
ways- of  the  Lord  and  feel  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  clianses 
us  fh>m  all  sin.  then,  at  whatever  time  the  night  may  oSme 
wherein  no  man  can  work,  it  will  be  but  the  night  preced  ™? 
that  eternal  dav  of  rest  which  remains  for  thf  rigWoug  iS 
the  kingdom  of  everlasting  blessedness  with  the  Lord 

The  ooffln  was  then  lowered  to  its  flnal  restini?  nlace  and 
after  a  further  period  of  sUenee,  the  relatives  amlYriends  of 
the  deceased  slowly  departed  from  theplace  where  they  had 
Uid  him.  The  funeral  «,r%s  then  proceeded  to  the  Pri^ends' 
meetlng-hou^e  m  Castlegnte,  the  body  of  which  ^s  weU 
filled.    Afteran  interval  of  silent  worship.        '^^  ^' '»'eu 

John  Peasb,  Esq.,  of  Darlington,  said  that  they  were  as-. 
sembled  after  seeing  the  dust  of  their  friend  and  brothe; 
deposited  m  the  grave,  under  a  deep  sense  that  the  soirit 

Hi«ij;^.^n^°^r  "'^'^  «^^^^  but  rejoicing  ia  the  hop^e  of 
His  salvation.  Large  was  the  circle  in  which  the  deceased 
moved  civilly,  soeially.  and  religiously,  and  lar^o  was  the 
vaoant  place  oaused  by  his  death.^  By  birth  and  frato<t  ho 
was  well  fitted  for  the  position  he  held,  but  whihTt  STe  polers 
of  his  mmd  seemed  so  well  adapted  for  discharffins  the  du- 
lesof  that  pes  ton  with  propriety  and  acceptfncl  it  was 
the  riches  0^  Divine  grace  which  prepared  anS  enab  ed  him 
toaooomphsh  his  work.  It  was  this  which  made  the  wi^dS 
variance  between  persons  similarly  circumstanced  in  life  for 
on  the  one  huwd,  many,  alae.  wasted  their  patrimony  and 
became  lost  to  society,  whilst,  on  the  other  handrthey'  aa  w 
the  blessedness  of  that  man  who,  witli  even  fewer  earth Iv 
advantages  than  his  neighbour.  w.U  supVt^,  ak Wh  ^i^ 
seen,  by  a  Divine  hand,  and  guided  to  a  positioi  never  louSht 
and  never  expected.  It  did  not  beflt  him  at  that  thnlto 
dwcU  on  the  lo^e  he  bore  to  the  deoeased,  or  to  enter  into 
those  traits  m  his  oharacter  so  well  known,  but  he  would  sav 
from  what  he  knew  of  him-^Hwd  that  wa^  not  a  UtSe-hJ 
loved  and  honoured  him  much.  Mr.  Pease  then  offered  some 
remarks  on  the  improvement  of  whatever  talents  with  which 
God  had  blessed  them,  whether  one,  or  five,  or  ten  Ho 
aeked  them  not  to  dwell  so  much  on  that  which  they  had 
lost,  but  to  tread  m  Ws  footsteps,  even  trying  fo  approach 
nearer  to  Him  who  had  redeemed  them  with  His  bTood 
And  while  many  of  thorn  would  wisely  consider  the  traits  in 
the  character  of  their  decoaaed  friend-those  features  which 
^^'^^l^^^^^S^^^y-J'^^y^lovild  bo  prepared  to  acknowTedfro 
that  by  the  grace  of  Ood  he  was  what  he  was.  *""^*«°oO 
1  ®?'?®  time  then  passed  in  oral  prayer,  which  was  offered 
™i^k:         ^^'*^"'*"'  *>'  Ackworth,  and  Mr.    Baxbb.  of 

Mr  Bevax  BaAiTuwAim,  barrister,  of  London,  subse- 
quently addressed  the  meeting.  He  observed  that  it  wai 
not  the  gift,  but  the  improvement  of  the  gift,  which  was  ac 
ceptablo  unto  God.  While  he  bore  his  testimi^y  to  thj 
grace  of  God  as  shown  in  the  life  of  the  beloved  and  honoured 
father  who  had  been  removed  by  death,  lot  them  recogniae 
the  truth  which  their  friend  maintained,  that  it  is  not  by  th^ 
gifts,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  that  he  was  saved.  If  that 
voice  could  again  speak  within  those  walls,  with  what  deeo 
improssivonesa  would  they  listen  to  his  Janguage,  and  espe- 
cially those  amongst  whom  he  had  so  long,  so  faithfully  ami 
so  lovingly  laboured  "Fulfil  ye  my  joy;  arise,  follow  Chi-ist." 
The  speaker  also  alluded  to  the  parable  of  the  Ulents  and 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  on  it,  after  which  he'con- 
cluded  by  observing  that  might  they,  by  faith  and  patience, 
be  followers  of  those  who  inherit  the  promises,  then  whether 
their  gifts  on  earth  were  great  or  small,  they  would  rejoice 
not  in  the  largeness  of  their  gifts,  or  the  greatness  of  their 
services,  but  that  through  infinite  and  unmerited  grace  their 
names  were  written  in  heaven. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  heartfelt  prayer  fbr  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  memory 
of  the  deceased.  ' 

15th.  At  Skipton-in- Craven,  Yorkshire,  aged  72,  John  Lund 
farmer.  *    * 

A  Friend  whose  upright  conduct  amongst  men,  and  his 
humble  walk  with  his  God.  procured  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acqu.iint- 
ance.  And  although  his  removal  was  somewhat  sudden 
there  is  cause  to  believe  he  was  prepared  for  the  ohanire' 
8o  applicable  in  his  case  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmi.t-^ 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man.  and  behold  the  upright  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

17th.  WiLLiAK  Tbiplow,  farmer,  Chatteris,  in  bis  71st  year. 

About  a  week  previous  to  his  decease  ho  was  taken  with 

great  prostration  of  strength,  attended  with  much  pain; 
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but  bis  mind  afforded  evidence  that  he  was  calmly  waiting 
his  dismissal  from  his  bodily  sufferings. 
25th.  At  Eyesbam,  in  her  74th  year,  Ann  Bqsurooam,  a 
minister,  widow  of  Richard  Burlingham. 


frrarum.— Last  month,  in  the  list  of  marriages,  page 
272,  column  2,  9lh  line  from  bottom,  for  Dawson  read 
Danson. 


TO  CORRESPONDE^'TS. 

The  following  are  acknowledged,  viz. : — M.B.*  E.O.D.; 
J.B.;  C.B.;  A.W.P.;  J.T.;  H.B.;  T.R ;  W.L.B.;  H.S.;  J.S.; 
J.I.;  J.P.;  J.A.:  M.F.;  BG.;  W.S.;  J.M.;  E.B.;  T.B.; 
J.M.M.:  W.B.;  S.T.;  W.A.;  W.  &  P.;  W.G.;  T.S.C.;  J.H.; 
H.W.;  B.C.;  G.K.;  H.M.;  C.T. ;  J.W.;  J.H.;  J.D.A. ; 
and  CM. 

Also,  M.  Webb's  Annotations  on  Dr.  D*Aubign6*s  Sketch 
of  the  Early  British  Church;  and  York  Herald  of  the  17th 
and  24th  ult. 

J.P. — ^The  letter  he  sent  us  is  inadmissible.  Since  the  ex- 
tract appeared  to  which  C.  L.  refers,  we  have  seen  no  cause 
to  alter  the  opinion  it  conveyed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  confirm  it. 
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WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Whole- 
salo  and  Retail  Grocery  Business. 
JOSHUA  WILSON  <b  BROTHERS, 

SUND£BLANn. 

lOth^Month,  23d,  1857. 

WANTED,  a  Turn-Over  APPENTICE  or 
^  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.      Apply  to   W.  Hobkin, 

Grocer,  Huddersfiold. 

ANTED,  bj  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a 

SITUATION  in  the  Hosiery  and  Baby  Linen  Trade. 
She  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  business. 
Apply  to  E.  J.,  58,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

ANTED,  a  NURSEMAID  who  lias  had 

some  experience  in  tho  care  of  young  children,  to 
take  Charge  of  an  Infant.  It  is  not  essential  she  should  be 
a  Friend. 

Apply  to  Ellen  G.  Dtmostd,  Wheeley*s  Road,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a  Young  Woman,  as  N  URSE  R  Y- 
OOVERNESS,  to  take  the  Educitional  Charge  of 
Four  Children,  the  eldest  about  seven  years  of  age. 

Address,  Isaac  Wbioiit,  Haverhill  Cottage,   Dolton-le* 
Moor. 

WANTED,  in  a  Friend's  Familj,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  a  GOVERNESS,  fully  qualified  to 
Instruct,  in  all  the  Branches  of  a  thorough  English  Educa* 
tion.  Six  Children,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
A  young  woman,  a  consistent  Friend,  possessing  the  necos- 
sary  qualifications,  will  be  liberally  treated. 
«  Addrass,  F.  G.,  care  of  tho  Editors. 


IH^ANTED,  an    Active    Young    Man,   who 

'  ™  thorouglily  understands  the  Grocery  and  Tea  Trade, 
and  has  been  wcU  accustomed  to  the  Management  of  tho 
Retail  Counter. 

For  references,  address  W.,  care  of  the  Editors  of  Tke 
British  Friend, 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  Con- 
fectionary  Business. 
Apply  to  S.  NicuoLsoN,  235,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 

SIDGOT  SCHOOL. 

WANTED,  a  Well-Qualified  TEACHER  in 
The  Bo^s'  School. 
Apply  to  Hknbt  Dtmond,  Sidcot,  near  Weston-snper-Mare. 

'W/^  ANTED,  a  Young  Woman   Friend  who 

*  *  understands  the  Drapery  and  Hosiery  Trade.  She 
must  be  a  good  Saleswoman. 

Address,  J.  Sparrow,  U,  Lower  Sackvlllo  Street,  Bublin. 

FACKWOETH  SCHOOL. 

WANTED,  in  this  Institution,  on  the  Ist  of 
Ibt  Month  next,  a  Young  Man  Friend,  to  fiU.  the 
situation  of  BOOKKEEPER. 

He  should  be  a  <;ood  writer,  and  be  able  to  furnish  satis- 
factory testimonials  as  to  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Supsrirtsnokst. 

Ti;rANTED,    for    Brookfield    Agricultural 

*  *  School,  near  Idoirap  Friends  to  fill  the  offices  of 
SUPERINTENDENT  and  HOUSEKEEPER.  Also,  Suit- 
able Friends  to  take  charge  of  the  Educational  Department 
in  both  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Jambs  N.  Ricbardsos,  lAssue, 
Lisburn. 

TEACHEE  WANTED. 

WANTED,  for  Mountmellick  School  (for 
girls  exclusively ),  a  Well-Qualified  Female  Friend 
as  PRINCIPAL  TE  ACflER*  One  that  can  teaoh  Drawing, 
and  give  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  Languages, 
if  otherwise  suitable,  would  be  preferred. 

AppMcntion  mny  be  made  to  Tuomas  T.  Pim,  Mountmel- 
lick, or  to  IIbnrt  Russkll,  Secretary  to  tho  Committee,  61, 
Dame  Street,  Dublin. 


^piIE  Committee  of  Management  of  Bloom- 

-*-  field  Retreat,  near  Dublin,  is  desirous  of  engaging  tho 
services  of  a  Man  and  Woman  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  tho 
ofilces  of  MALE  and  FEMALE  SUPERINTENDENT  in 
that  Institution.    A  Married  Ooaplo  would  be  preferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Albxaxdsr  Allbh.  Secretary 
to  the  Committee,  Upper  Bridge  Stract,  Dublin,  or  to  Hkxbt 
RcBSBLL,  GI,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  Young  Man,  who  has  been  used  to  both  the 
Wholesale  and   Retail  departments  of  the  Grocery 
Business. 
Apply  to  the  Eoitors. 

GRAHAM  BROTHERS,  Tea  Dealers  and 
GROCRns,  Preston,  are  in  Want  of  an  ASSISTANT. 
Unexceptionable  reference  as  to  character  required. 


TO  PAEENTS  AND  QUAXDU.V8. 

THE  Advertiser  is  in  immediate  Want  of  a 
.  ,    FEMALE  APPRENTICE  to  tke  Confectionary  Buti> 
ness. 

M.  A.  DTMOXD,  BRISTOL. 


OHKI'LT  DEVOTED  TO  THE  UPTEESSTS  OP  THE  SOCIETy  OF  FEIEIIDS. 


No.  XII. 


GLASGOW,  12th  MOHTH  Ist.  1857. 


Vol.  IV. 


THE  SWORD  AFD  THE  OOSPEL. 
TJhdb  the  deloaiv*  ides  thftt  the  sword  ia  intended 
to  prei»re  the  w%j  for  "peace  en  earth  md  food  will 
toward  men,"  taaay  ezsdlent  persona  appbnd  lutd 
promote  a  system  wHich  inToIves  tlu  groaaest  injas- 
tice  and  immor&litj. 

At  the  aimoal  meetiDg  of  (ha  CkarA  HdlBsionuy 
Society,  the  Bishof  of  Yictori*  said,  in  reference 
the  war  with  Quba,  "  Hia  balieved  it  w»s  oar  destii 
ami  dut  we  wera  impdled  forwaBd  to  eoM)DMt — th«t 
ft  gnnt  wad  irrvMiVtt  bw  of  0«d'»  Ptaiddanaa  i 
cnrrying  na  fbrwaid  fat  aiote  of  onmlvM  to  new 
ceaaiouB  of  territory,  whereA)  j  are  hiereaed  aqr  meniu 
of  advanoiDg  tha  BadMmer'H  kiDgdam,'' 

Nnaarona  h&v*  baan  the  apnwheri  and  seimons  in 
which  the  aame  principle  baa  been  adioaatod  wiU 
regard  to  onr  aggrearioDS  in  the  Sast;  b«t  bf  audi  a 
standard  of  morality  dspradAton  of  all  rfnimriB  mi^ 
joatify  l^eir  condnet. 


Dimr  la  hand, 

Kotbe,  bothiaa 


In  a  lectoiv  on  Gnatavna  Adotphas,  King  ofSwedan, 
giran  before  the  Bath  Protaatant  (^>eTatJVB  Assooia- 
tionbya  clergymaii,  he  said,  "We  owed  the  &et  that 
Froteatantiam  still  snTrivod  in  North  Germany,  in 
Norway,  and  in  Swedrai,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
down-trodden  and  trKiq>led  oat  of  the  world,  to  the 
Christian  eouage^  the' military  genin^  and  the  noble 
Protestantism  of  ChurtaiTTW  Adolpbnsi  Ha  took:  aitf 
afler  city,  town  alter  town,  fbrtress  after  fbrtreaa, 
until  literally  everythiiq;  fell  before  him.  The  traUi 
was,  that  GnataTOS  Adolphus  was  himself  a  miQtary 
genin&  Th»gteatNap«deoB  had  assigned  to  him  the 
foartii  plan  aa  regaida  militaiy  gauw;  hia  nnain  e£ 
precedence  was,  Alexander,  Humib^  Jtdhn  Cnaar, 
Oustavua  Adolphns."  The  tmth  is,  howsrer,  diat 
the  Froteatantiam  wliidt  owes  ita  existence  to  miGtaiy 
gauDSjia  not  thaialigicn  of  Jesus  Chriat  Bntwbile 
WDM  (nM  «n  obrwl^  oiirf  aoMtf  iM  Aonsir  tlu  diasiplee 
of  Jesna  (nnt  tx  ti«  Kama  <)^  eU  £ord 

Seatimenfai  of  a  somavbat  simSar  dtavaefer  to  the 
foregoing  reapeetiog  Onstavus  Adolpbna,  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  writer  in  tbe  Swnday  at  Home,  a  perio- 
dical pnbliahed  by  the   Beligiaaa   Tract   8(idety.* 


« lir  Mpst  that  lUs  nasbl  iasUlDtiOB  shaoU, 


Iftax  atatiag  t^t  Swa^n  had  not  been  attacked  in 
the  war  thes  zaging  botwoen  tbe  ProtsatanU  and 
Bomaa  CUhcAca,  be  si^sj  *Bnt  the  king  iaaiBted  that 
it  was  the  c&nM  of  Che  cbnrdi,  and  that  of  joatiea, 
hnmani^,  and  civilization.  Ha  landed  in  Germany 
dnring&Tiolent  thnndarstonn*  and  prayed  for  success 
<M  Ua  siil<iintiaa    tlm  thnndar uid  ^e  booming  cao^ 

nm ■ I.  iisil  wsm.  nilh  ■  il<iap  nnrl  1nn[[  Admb. 

Perhaps  there  never  ww)  an  army  in  wbidi  the  wocd 
of  God  was  moEe  hononred— no,  not  andsr  Moses, 
Joahoa,  or  David,"  &e.l 

Bnt  the  Cowing  'eonaiaa  aoeonnt,  selected  from 
variooa  aatharitiaat  will^ow  th«t  GoBtama'a  motirea 
w«re  not  altogellMr  e(  the  pnraat  kind;  and  that  Aw 
wars,  like  all  others,  greatly  {njoted  tte  cause  of  the 
church,  of  Justics,  and  humanity,  nnd  ntarded  the 
pn^iess  of  dnlization  for  many  years: — "kt  the 
aamest  recpuat  of  thfr  Fren^  conrt,  whicji  was  Jealons 
^tha  hooaa  of  Anatiia  (bnt  lAii^  nBTartheleaa,  was 
at  Ilka  SHSfl  time  pwasBnttag  its  own  Protestant  snb- 
jeotsX  Gnstnvna  set  n3  far  Qermany.  He  soon  dis- 
osTsred  thatgrsater  adramtagea  might  be  derived  from 
t^  adfiah  motives  of  the  ^roteatant  princes  than  ttata 
their  patriotis  seal,  and  ha  did  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  The  ambiti<m  of  the  Swedish  monarch 
anqneationably  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  power 
within  Qermany  which  waa  ineomnateut  with  the 
liberties  of  the  Statea.  The  great  anccees  of  the  war 
in  Germany  waa  Tiolentiy  obtained  by  a  barbaric 
sacrifice  and  exposure  of  tite  soldier,  in  winter  cam- 
paigns, marches,  aaaanlta,  and  pitched  battles;  for  it 
was  Gnstams^  maxim  never  to  hosltato  about  a  con- 
qusst  provided  it  cost  him  nothing  but  moA. 

"Scanareekoti  that  the  hal^  others  that  two-thirds 
of  tlie  iriu^  population  of  Germany  peridisd  i  n  this  Bo- 
caHad  roUgiooa  war.  Tkonsands  died  of  sshanation; 
nmnbers  crept  into  oornera  and  gntters,  in  the  madness 
of  fiuniuD  tearing  each  other  to  piecea,  and  devouring 
wch  other;  elnldren  beiug  devoured  by  parents,  and 
pwranta  fay  children — many  tearing  up  bodies  from 
the  graif*.  Wheat  waa  sold  mi»a  than  once  for 
/3,  16k  a  bnahel.  ^s  prond  nation  was  changed  into 
a  miserable  mob  of  beggars  and  thieves.  Famishing 
peasants,  lewd  soldisrs,  rancorous  priests,  and  eSemi- 
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nate  nobles,  were  the  miserable  remains  of  the  great 
race  that  bad  perished.  What  could  be  expected 
from  the  growing  generation  but  the  shameless  im- 
morality which  they  had  learned  from  the  army?  All 
the  bonds  of  social  order  were  dissolved  in  this  long- 
continued  confusion;  respect  for  the  rights  of  man, 
the  fear  of  the  law,  parity  of  morals,  fidelity  and  reli- 
gion, were  forgotten  where  aU  was  governed  by  the  iron 
sceptre  of  strength.  All  vice  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  anarchy  and  impurity,  and  men  became 
savage,  like  the  country  itself.  To  express  the  misery 
of  the  period  in  one  word — the  soldier  ruled.  The 
misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that 
all  classes  were  equally  clamorous  for  peace  upon  any 
tei'ms  however  disadvantageous. 

''At  length  the  exhausted  treasures  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Christina, 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  brought  on 
a  treaty  of  peace,  at  which  the  Protestants  obtained 
some  advantages  and  privileges.  They,  however, 
made  a  fearful  use  of  their  newly-reoovered  rights, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  their  hatred  to  the 
religion  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  profess 
could  be  satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 

"  In  Bohemia,  where  the  war  first  broke  out,  the 
people  had  been  universally  and  firmly  rooted  in  Protes- 
tantism; and  in  no  other  country  was  it  so  resolutely 
defended.  In  none  has  it  been  so  completely  and 
permanently  extirpated.  The  whole  country  has  lain 
prostrate  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
In  Sweden,  the  Lutherans  inflicted  an  almost  equal 
measure  of  wrong  to  that  which  they  had  themselves 
sufiered  on  the  professors  of  the  opposite  party.*'  In 
that  country,  as  well  as  in  most  oUiers  where  this  de- 
structive war  waged,  up  to  the  present  time,  every 
sect  but  the  one  established  by  law  is  subjected  to 
some  degree  of  persecution. 

The  reports  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  many 
other  accounts,  afford  abundant  evidence  that  Protes- 
tantism in  those  countries  has  been  little  benefited 
by  the  military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  On 
the  contrary,  his  military  career  is  a  remarkable  proof 
that  it  never  eventually  answers  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  and  especially  that  the  sword  is  not  the  in- 
strument wherewith  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  humanity,  and  social  progress,  if 
succeeding  generations  had  profited  by  the  terrible 
lesson.  W.  N. 

FRIENDS'  READING  SOCIETY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

BSPOBT    OF   THE  OOMXITTEB   PBBSXNTED    TO    THB   ANKUAL 
MBXTINO,  HELD  AT  WILLIAM  SOUTHALL'S,  ON  THB  I6tH  OF 

9th  mostb,  1857. 

The  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  calls  upon  your 
committee  to  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
your  society  since  the  last  annual  meeting;  and  in 
doing  so,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  a  review  of  the  yearns  transactions  indicates  that 
it  has  been  one  of  undiminished  interest  and  progress. 

The  books  in  the  library  are  in  good  condition,  but 
few  of  them  requiring  the  attention  of  the  binder. 

The  register  of  works  borrowed  from  the  library 
shows  tlmt  833  volumes  have  been  taken  from  the 
shelves  during  the  past  year,  whilst  the  number  taken 
out  during  1855-66  was  705.  During  1855-56  the  lib- 
rary was  closed  for  one  month,  whicn  necessarily  re- 
duced the  circulation  of  that  year,  but  after  this  dif- 
ference has  been  duly  allowed  for,  the  circulation  of 
the  past  year  shows  a  considerable  increase. 

The  number  of  volumes  renewed  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  359;  during  1855-56  they 
amounted  to  327;  the  number  of  renewals,  therefore, 


in  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

An  analysis  of  the  circulation  presents  the  follow- 
ing numbers  under  the  various  departments.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  demand  for  certam  branches  of  lite- 
rature has  been  different  in  several  respects  compared 
with  that  of  1856^6. 

1855-56. 

Art 8 

Natural  History 52 

Science 19 

Poetry 67 

Biography 121 

Travels  and  Topography       ,        .        .113 

History 192 

Literary  Miscellaneous  .        .  133 

1866-57. 

Art  21 

Natural^History 44 

Science* .44 

Poetry 65 

Biography 109 

Travels  and  Topography       .        .        .  153 

History 250 

Literary  Miscellaneous  .        .        .  147 

In  the  report  presented  to  the  last  annual  meeting, 
it  was  shown  that  the  perusal  of  works  upon  art,  science, 
and  travel  had  diminished ;  we  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  reporting  these  branches  amongst  those  for 
which  there  has  been  an  increased  request,  an^im- 
provement  which  we  hope  may  continue  to  prevaiL 

The  department  of  history,  as  before,  has  been  the 
most  largely  drawn  upon ;  our  present  result  shows, 
not  only  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  that  of  last 
year,  but  further,  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  works  taken  from  the  library  are  of  an  histori- 
cal character. 

During  the  winter  five  lectures  were  delivered  to 
ojir  society : — 

L— On  "The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Holy  Sczipturee.    By  Isaac  Brown,  Ackworth. 

11. — On  "  The  Domestic  Architecture  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages."    By  Charles  D.  SranaB. 

IIL— On  "  The  State  of  France  before  the  Bevola- 
tion  of  1789.'*    By  Arthur  John  Naish. 

IV. — On  **  Southern  Bussia.''    By  Wilson  Sturgk, 

v.— On  "  Wyckliffe  and  the  Early  Eeformers."  By 
R  0.  Barrow. 

The  above  formed  an  interesting  and  pleasant 
series ;  and  we  believe  gave  general  satisfaction.  To 
our  friend  who  came  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  our  own  members  who  took  part  in  their  deli- 
very, we  think  the  thanks  of  the  Society  will  be  dieer- 
fully  accorded.  The  average  attendance  at  the  above 
course  was  134,  a  trifle  ku-ger  than  the  attendance 
during  the  previous  session,  and  again  the  highest 
on  record. 

The  committee  hope  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  ensuing  winter;  though 
they  should  state  that  their  programme  is,  as  yet, 
but  partially  filled  up. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  lectures,  we  must 
congratulate  the  society  upon  the  increased  acoom- 
mooation  now  affordea  in  the  new  meetin^-hoose, 
the  women's  preparative  meeting  room  of  which  fur- 
nishes, as  a  lecture  room,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Hie  discussion  meetings  have  not  been  resumed 
since  their  discontinuance  in  1855.  It  will  be  for 
this  meeting  to  consider  the  desirability,  or  otherwise, 
of  their  being  held  during  the  coming  winter. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  that 
a  first  and  second  prize  should  be  offered  for  the  two 
best  essays  upon  a  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  eom- 
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mittee,  the  second  prize  to  be  awarded  to  a  writer 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  theme  decided 
upon  was  the  following,  viz.:  ^'  What  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
governed  T  Five  essays  were  written,  two  of  them 
the  productions  of  minors. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  the  ocbasion 
of  the  awimi  of  the  prizes,  at  which  one  hundred 
Friends  attended,  and  three  of  the  essays  were  read 
before  the  meeting.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  report  this  increase  in  the  number  of  essays, 
and  hope  that  if,  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  is  decided 
to  offer  similar  prizes  during  the  ensumg  winter,  this 
branch  of  the  society's  operations  may  be  attended 
with  increased  success. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  winter  the  reading 
roouk  was  opened  and  supplied  with  the  following 
periodicals : — 


Morning  Star. 
Nonconformist. 
Edinburgh  Review. 
Frazer*s  Magazine. 
Notes  and  Queries. 
Christian  Spectator. 


Meteorological  JoumaL 
The  Friend. 
British  Friend. 
The  Zoologist. 
Notes  on  Sooks. 
Publisher's  Circular. 


These  are  kept  upon  the  table,  and  are  not  intended  for 
circulation  until  the  succeeding  numbers  have  seve- 
rally arrived.  A  fire  was  also  provided  in  this  room 
dunnff  the  winter  evenings.  The  number  of  mem- 
ber who  took  advantage  'of  the  accommodation  thus 
provided  was  hardly  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  as,  however,  the  experiment  has  only  been 
tried  during  one  season,  anv  decided  opinion  upon  its 
success,  or  otherwise,  would  be  premature. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at 
the  meeting-house  on  26th  of  12th  Month,  1856,  when 
upwaids  of  250  Friends  assembled  to  tea,  and  were 
very  comfortably  accommodated  in  thepremises  lately 
erected  by  our  preparative  meeting.  Tne  expenses  of 
the  meeting  were  defimyed  by  the  sale  of  tickets  at  one 
shilling  each;  280  of  these  tickets  were  sold,  produc- 
ing the  sum  of  £13,  Is,  6d.,*  and  as  the  expenses 
amounted  to  £12,  I7s.  Qd.,  a  balance  of  4*.  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  At  this  meeting  an 
interesting  paper  "  On  Friends  in  North  Warwick- 
shire," was  read  by  William  White,  and  many  ob- 
jects of  interest  were  kindly  furnished  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  members.  A  proposition  to  raise  a 
subscription  of  £100,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
library  with  standard  works,  was  cordiaJly  supported 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  subject  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  commiUee,  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  our  members  as 
to  the  desirability  of  holding  a  conference  of  the  vari- 
ous literary  associations  throughout  the  kingdom, 
connected  with  our  reli^ous  Societv;  and,  further,  of 
obtaining  full  information  as  to  the  respective  me- 
thods of  conducting  such  societies.  This  subject  was 
likewise  referred  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

The  committee  concluded  to  issue  a  circular,  ad- 
dressed to  one  or  more  members  of  nearly  all  the 
meetings  in  the  kingdom,  requesting  their  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  usefulness  or  suitability  of  such  a 
prox)osed  conference;  and,  further,  x^equesting  anv  in- 
formation that  could  be  given  relative  to  such  of  the 
above  societies  as  at  present  exist.  One  hundred  and 
five  copies  of  the  circular  were  sent  out — 46  to  Friends 
thought  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subiect,  and 
59  to  individuals  belonging  to  meetings  at  which  the 
attendance  exceeds  forty  in  number. 

In  answer  to  this  circular,  46  replies  have  been  re- 


*  It  should  be  stated  that  in  seyeral  instances  six  tickets 
were  sold  for  5«. 


ceived,  affording  a  large  amount  of  information  of  a 
very  interesting  and  useful  character,  relative  to  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  younger  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society  for  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  mental 
c^ture.  The  replies,  for  the  most  par^  express  ap- 
proval of  the  proposition  of  holding  a  conference,  and 
m  several  cases  express  a  desire  to  establish  reading 
societies  where  none  at  present  exist. 

In  the  correspondence  that  has  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  only  objection  that  has  been  raised  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  such  societies  has  been  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  for 
Friends  to  separate  themselves  from  other  Christians 
in  those  pursuits  where  union  is  possible. 

We  must  express  it  aaour  own  oelief  that,  although 
any  increase  of  sectarian  isolation  may  be  undesira- 
ble, yet  that  the  peculiar  views  held  by  our  Society 
upon  public  entertainments  and  amusements,  make  it 
incumoent  upon  its  members  to  use  especial  exertions 
to  promote  literary  cultivation,  as  some  substitute  for 
those  recreations  of  which  they  disapprove,  and  they 
therefore  seem  to  require  a  separate  organization,  of 
a  more  social  character,  than  exists  in  other  societies. 
This  we  think  should,  if  possible,  be  such  as  to  provide 
a  good  supply  of  books  to  which  each  member  may 
have  access,  and  also  to  afford  every  possible  facilitv 
for  social  intercourse  of  an  improving  character,  which 
may  tend  to  refine  the  mind,  and  lessen  the  desire  for 
objectionable  entertainments. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  a  hope  that  our 
own  reading  society  may  continue  to  prosper,  and 
each  succeemng  year  witness  a  more  complete  deve- 
lopment of  those  results  which  its  formation  was 
designed  to  accoinplish. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the 

EXTRA.CTS  FROM  HARTLEY'S  SERMONS. 

(  Con  United  from  pagt  28 1 }. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  anything  more  opposite  to 
the  genius  of  true  Cnnstianityy  than  that  closeness 
and  bigotry  of  spirit  which  hinders  us  from  seeing 
and  loving  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  character  of 
any  person,  only  because  he  thinks  not  or  walks  not 
with  us,  as  if  the  all-bountiful  God  measured  out  his 
grace  and  goodness  according  to  the  scanty  pattern 
of  the  national,  notional,  orthodoxy  of  men. 
A  party  spirit,  whether  it  be  in  religion  or  politics, 

Eroceeds  from  littleness  of  mind  and  narrowness  of 
eart ;  and  it  puts  out  both  the  eye  of  the  judgment 
and  the  eye  of  charitv.  But  the  Christian  knows  no 
such  straitness,  for  his  bowels  are  enlarged  towards 
all  that  will  come  within  the  embrace  of  his  charity, 
which  is  as  wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

I  am  here  led  to  say  a  word  oonceming  inspiration, 
and  to  observe  that  this  best  of  God's  gifts  to  men 
(however  the  belief  of  this  may  be  deemed  enthusi- 
asm by  some)  is  the  certiiin  privilege,  in  one  degree 
or  other,  of  every  true  Christian ;  for  a  gospel  faith  is 
nothing  less  than  a  supernatural  light  and  power 
communicated  to  the  soul  from  the  Father  of  lights ; 
and  every  saving  grace  in  us  is,  in  its  measure,  a  real 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  prevailing 
prejudices  against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  thus 
held  arise,  in  part,  from  a  gross  misconception  con- 
cerning some  supposed  physical  difference  between 
God  and  the  soul,  whereas  nothing  is  nearer  to  God 
than  the  soul  of  man  in  the  ordinal  constitution  of  its 
nature,  nor  is  it  now  separated  from  him  by  distance 
of  place,  but  only  by  the  condition  of  its  existence  in 
sin.  In  proportion,  then,  as  it  is  purified  by  faith 
from  sin,  and  gives  itself  up  in  obedience  to  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Father,  through  his  Spirit,  so  £etr  it  ad- 
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Tsnoes  itt  it«  union  ftod  tfoonDmiRon  wltlk  CM,  anJ 
oomes  itttci^  fbUo'Wfltnp  wiHli  the  Ffttter  sod  Hke  8on, 
80  that  tbellglkt  0f  Blvine  Tr««li  flhiniiig  ia  o«v  hMirta 
and  all'  hol^  tempen  and  dvpomtions  (^  soal^  am  by 
the  msfnnUiovb'Oi  Qiod,  and  rM  enunurtiwis  fhm  tke 
Fonntein  of  light  Msd  lore.  For  tbra  iaBpindMR  -we 
are  tmight  to  xnray  in*  t^  serFicv  of  tfaa  enoreb;  Imt 
few  seem  to  mean  najiSbmg  hf  49i«  word^  and'  tke 
learned,  by  tbetr  fldse  ^obmb  and  mtevpretatioBB  of 
the  Scriptai^s  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  exak^ng  t&e 
snfficiency  of  human  reason  on  the  other,  hare  am  ex- 
plained away  thia  important  doctrine  of  aU  religion, 
botb  natural  amid  revnaled,  ISM  vm  no  l^noer  wmier 
that  the  belief  of  all  internal  operationa  of  l^M  in  Hke 
sonl  is  treated  as  endiuaiunn  or  ftnotioisni. 

This  DMne-light  opcning^to  thenndoi'stomdlBg  the 
knowledge  of  t^e  Scrlpturea  aiid  tiii^  spirvtcnd  uttien 
with  tke  light  sldning' in  our  hwis^  togtw'^uvtke 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  GM  in  the  m»  of  Jesns 
Christ,'*  are  set  fbrtb  by  tbs  aposde  Peter  in  the  fill- 
lowing  words: — ^Wehai^  aise  a  mom  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed^  Ba 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  m  a  dark  plaee,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearto*"  That 
by  the  ^^xnore  sure  word  of  propheey  "  in  tiiie  {^aee,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  bare  letter,  er  literal  sense 
of  the  prophecy,  bat  the  hiterpretatien  of  it  as*  giren 
by  tib^'Spnit'of'wisdenx  and  revelataon^  appesrs  fitom 
the  two  following  verses-: — •^Knowing  this  first,  ^at 
no  propheey  of  ^e-Seriptnre  is  ef  a&y  ]wlvaite  inter- 
pretotien,  ier  the  pvophecy*  came  net  in:  old  time  by 
the  will'  of  men,  but  holy  men  of  God  speiEe  as  tiiey 
were  moted  by  the  Hoy  CBieefr:"  givmg-  us  herel^ 
to  understand  that  ibe  knowledge  of  t&  Sbriptares 
stasids  Bdt  in  man^s  w^  or  wisdtom,  and  tiuit  no^  less 
than  the  same  Bivine  Teaeher  who  gave  the  pro- 
phecies could  ffive  unerring  clearness  and  application 
m  the  haswledgp-  of  tbom ;.  and,  osasequently,.  that  no 
man's  private  opinion  or  judgment,  however  eminent 
for  his  learning  and  aasacity,  is  of  sufficient  authority 
in  thie  maitter  ;*  for  wi&nvt  this  Heavenly  inalmcter 
we  may  read  Mie  law  and  die  prephets  to  ass  littlie 

Enrpose  as  tikose  Jews  and  their  rulera  are  said  to 
ave  done,  who  knew  not  Him  who  was  the  subject 
of  these  writhigB,  ''ner  yet  lAie  voiee»of  tke  pK^kets 
which  were  read  every  Skblmlfi.'' 

But  then  lids  '^more  sure  werd  ef  propkecy/'  tkou^ 
it  be  an  inward  Bfrine  testimenyte  toe  tratk  of  t»e 
Sacred  Writings,  and,  as  sueh,  a  mote  eoBvineing  evi- 
dence than  an  andibte  voices  or  any  other  report  of 
the  senses,  yet,  as  the  seaft  of  it9  eneiatioeB  is  maa^s 
natural-  understanding  therefore  tke  sp^atie  i^peaks 
of  it  as  a  light  shinrag  in  a  darib  ^laoe^  espeeially 
when  compared  to  that  finr  more  ffletieua*  maniftsta» 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  soid,  which  he  describes  by  tite 
day  dawn  and  the  dayHErtiar  arimg  inr  the  hearty  and 
soshinnig'moreandnioieunlc»'theperflietday.  Have 
the  word' of  Chad's  troth  co-eperates  witit  the  wevd  of 
his  power,  and  iHith  the  word  of  his  gnn^  both  as^to 
the  illuminalion  and  the  saneliilcatxeii  ef  the  aovl. 
The  Ibrmer  may  be  considered  as  a  DfLvine  l^ht  te^ 
fleeted  to  us  from  the  testkneny  o€  the  inqpifed  writew; 
this  ad  an  emanation  of  glcvry  <fireot  ami  fmrnecfiate 
from  the  Fountain  of  light  within  u%  inaonueh  tet 
they  wlte  are  brought  into  l^is  happy  eaiperieaoe  can 
say,  as  the  men  of  Samaria  did  to  the  w<»nan  of  tSieir 
CTtf,  ''Now  we  brieve,  net  beeaose  ef  tiby  sayiag,  for 
we  have  heard  him  onrselree^  and  IdMrw  that  tms  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.** 

If  we  turn  to  Him  who  ia  tiie  true  light,  then- in 
his  light  shall  we  see  lif^  and  He  will  opea  ovr  un- 
derstanding that  we  mayunderstand  the  Sei^turee; 
now,  adds  the  apostle,  •The  lord  is  that  Spirit,  and 
where  tibe  Spirit  ef  the  Lord  le  there-  is  Ubeity :"  l^t 


is,  Jmup  Ckrirt  ivthe  senwand  gMro^  Aavapiait 
of  wisdenif  and  reKrelatlni,  and' aU  tfaeyr  that  are  fitiy 
prap^red  tor  mosive  it  are  thereby  set  at  fiberty  fieMn 
evezy  bondage  that keepa>ti>e mind indkrimess^ wk»- 
ther  tbey  be  vem  reaoonings^  deid)tfkl  diapnlaitionn, 
the  learned  criticisms  of  man'a  wisdonr,  or  a&tar  nn- 
protlltable  speeohitienB  eonesming  tnith;  for  being 
ChnstTs  dneif^ee  indeed,  they  have  that  preniaae  ful- 
filled m*  them,  that  ''they  shall  know  the  tivtfa,  and 
Ae  tnith  shatt  make  them  fneJ'* 

That  there  ia  a  poes&lde  decree  ef  onrnoion  with 
Ohnet  hem  bey^na  the  jwemi^ng  powite  of  tsmpte- 
tien,  aDd>  aM  danger  of  iwling  asmy;  essoia  oonfinned 
hy  many  scriptUM;  but  that  thi»  Ingk  dis^netien  of 
grace  i^  the  blessedness  but  of  fbw,  waA  tiioae  anM>ng 
Inmost  humble  ChrisUana,  ia^veiy  eredible. 

Thialaw  ef  the  Spirit  of  li^  pat  urtn  ^m*  inward 
parts  and  written  in  the  heart,  is  the  surest  finuda- 
tion  of  obedienee  to  all  the  precepts  and  rules  of  kolj 
living  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  as  weB  as  the  beat  in- 
terpreter and  most  faiUifuljapplier  ef  them;  far  it 
begets  in  the  seuLa  oeaformity  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  commanded,  which  makes  perfibnaanee  Both 
easy  and  {feasant ;  it  sets  the  soul  at  liber^r,  net  by 
freeing  it  from  obedience,  but  by  rnnking  obedience 
fireei  We  anmnde  willing^  in  the  dagr  of  God'apav^r, 
wiMiwm  wviUiag'inithedii^of  onr cam. tnakneas 
and  badtwasdnesBr 

Assalwtion  is-afreegifivaait  iafipeataallyjar^ 
pranasewnamndatoonr  first  pansKts^and  intlMn  ' 
to  all  tbsir  seed,  to  perpetual  gsnainti0n%  wdihont 
limitatien  or  rsBtrietion* 

The  Seriptmrev  testify  of  kim  wka  ia  tfan 
Word  of  Gkid  thataikidsth  Snr  e9P«r;and 
and  written  by  holy  men  o£  eid  as  fhtgy 
by  tiie*  Holy  Ghost;;  if  then  we  sasnsn 
Bony,  and  the  truth  ^aUdi  tissy  ana  appeiiBted  to 
convey,  in  dsnastttnariskm  ef  lAMt  same  pawar  and  in- 
spisntkai  by  wha^i  Aey  wane  gpann^  tiiey  kansaae 
aeally  pH^table  feroarinstt  nelianiin  gfidlinMs,  other- 
maa,  whether  tiiey  be  presnfaed  or  tend,  tim  am  only 
somids  and  syllables ;  we  hear  the  wtoe  el  man  bat 
Bottiie  veioeof  Qod;  we  read lemgaage  and  paepesfe- 
tsoBs,  and  annex  our  ewn  ideast  to  tiieni^  bnt  attain 
not  to  Bivine  truth;  £ar  this  Meth  net  in  tkneonjee- 
tares^  appteiaenaiens^  or  invented.  *"— ''Igff  wkkk 
man's  wiachiMn  teadietii,.  but  ia  o£  finr  aaaw  aohle  ex- 
traetionv  even  the  breath  of  tke  pawer  et  God).snd  a 
purs  inftiienee  tkat  flswetk  froin  the  glory  ef  the  Air 
mighAy — ibe  brif^tness-  ef  tke  evechMting  li{^  the 
undefikd  mimor  of  the  mnes^  of  Gkid,  wmck,.  enter- 
ing into  holy  soul%  maketn  tMn  Ikn  fkisadnof  €M 
and  pranketa*    This  inqwration  of  ther  Alntigk^  giv- 
ing uiHterBtandifli^,  is  ma  only  tiiin  intarproter  ef 
^fitnal  tkii^  iSm  fivkig  rule^  tb»  a&lMkkr  gnidab 
A  grant  mSt  of  Fratestante  diiikr  fittle  frnm  the 
mast  fanmi  Papiita  without  knowing  it;  thay  are  for 
going  to  heanren  in.tiw  way  ef  an  onbnatrd  worakip, 
and'  Ibr  aaerificing  tn  Qed  of  tkat  vdnik  easin  Oem 
Uttle  or  Bottling.    Vorms  and  earemoniea»  and  same 
eztesaal  woiks^  cauHBt  well  enengk  witk  inward  im- 
paiity,  and  oifec  no  violence  ta  eoirnft  nataie,  and 
thersibre.  they  are  well  centent  tabeiraligioaant  ao 
cheap  a  rata 


KDWABU  HKkBE^  OF  DiAUHOTOir. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  »  strQaq^deanv 
expzessed,  some  time  ago,  to  aelEnowladge,  by  some 
puolic  testimonial,  the  servioas  rendned  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Pease,  net  only  to  his  native  town' and  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  bat  to  the  country  at  large. 


*  Foot-note  at  page  280  of  Serm< 
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bf  hbioffoBte  ie^mivte  tfae  JnteodiiaMan  of  the  mBmtLy 
system  of  camamniPMHafi,  and  as  a  taesmuto  of  <tbe 
feeling'  of  hU'ialleiy4o»wBiflEieiiior.his  chawu^ter  duang 
a  luDg  Ufe.  Whenihe  snlneGt  was  first  jmeofced,  and 
it  oame  to  iheiiaiOBwfedge  of  Mr.  Pease,  that  gentleman 
at  once  put  his  veto  upon  it^and.pesitwely  vefasad  to 
receive  ai^  Bueh  testiniflaMal  as  was  seiiteinplated. 
Theogh  ttlus  .deteiyBaiiiation  of  Mr.  Pease  pFBvented 


the  original  idea  being  oaExaad  onL  it  was  felt  on 
all  hands 'that<«»»te^fi^  should  he  done  to  Aoknow- 
ledge  tibe  senaoes  of  Mr.  Pease;  and  the  ieeliqg^his 
towDBDMn  ami  oChws  has  tiierefius  .found  ^fiKpsession 
in  an  addEsaiB^  whish,  numeroualy  aigned  hgr  wsn  of 
all  ranks  aild  ipasties,  wm  presented  to  Jdr.  Pease 
yestssdi^  (Friday).  The  address  itself  so  fully  ex- 
presses the  Ttews  .and  feeliaffs  of  all  who  looow  ihe 
^WMtrahle  gentleman,  that>  <ud  evoa  time  penult,  it 
-wenld  he  perfectly  mnaniwwnary  to^enlaxge  upon  the. 
eerviosB  he  has  Bsadored  to  his  «ouBtiy.  He  has  the, 
aatia&ctieo  ef  knomi^  that  those  eeraoes  have  not 
becm.  disvQgarded,  aadiin  the  eveiang  of  his.life  he  oaa 
look  haok  inth  ploafluse  at  findmg  that  he  has  U«ed , 
in  the  Aood  opinions  •of.se  smmeraas  a  bo^.of  gantiLe- 
men;  that  in  hk  dagr  and  igeBezatien  (ana  ifaa^  .too, 
tfaaough  hia  InstramaBtali^}  sue  of  tke  gveatest  >of 
modasn  ei«liaea»— the  zail^H^'a^tem— diis  beam  in- 
trodiiaad;  and,  thei^gh  he  ibrhid  the  glittering  slate, 
to  adorn  his  sideboard,  the  heautifiil]^  eogDOSsed  ad- 
diDeBs  presentad  to  hia  yestexd^  will,  vfe  have  no 
d«id>t,  be  looked  4iP«i  by  himaelf  and  his  aons  as  a 
dacament  ivocthy  .of  being  pkaoed  amoi^gHt  the.gaeatest 
troaaures  hepossessBS. 

The  party  appokEted  to  'wait  nponJAi:  Bease  fvith 
the  addiosB  anamnhled  at  the  offioea  of  the  Stooktan 
and  Jikualingtoa  Bailimy  Oeiapany  yestenlay  a£keiv 
noon,  and  praeeaded  to  the  Teadeaboa  of  that .  genUa- 


Uhe  ^praoeadxEVB  oanmeDoed  by  tiie  Chief  fialliff 
Jlinff  upon  hia  aan  pLr.  Fra.  Mewbum,  j&n»)  ^toaaad 
the  airidiwa^  nhioh  ^ivas  as  folhnms: — 

^To  Edwabd  Pease,  of  Darlington,  in  tiie  Coon:^  of 

Durham,  Esquuv, 

^Bu^--~Xhe  aidenigDed,  yoor  friends  and  saeif^ 
booflfr— ^  most  inataaiMs  .l£e  deaeandonts  <of  thaae 
YAam.  ymi:hfKm  sorvifved — ^greet  j/km.  vsith  unfeigned 
leapaot,  due  adikB  to  .your  TenaFahle  a^  and  ihe  «n- 
-vaded  oonaiahenoj  of  your  oonduot  duoi^  .a  tecm&r 
heyoad  theawaal  qsan  of  man's  •azistanea. 

""We. fondly  hoped  that  this  eapmasion  ofeataBm 
wauld havBaaaamed  a  form  more  puhlk^in its  ohaiv 
aoter,  moae  ^gratifying  to  oisseUea,  and  moxe  enoour- 
agii^  to  postacifyy  thw  this  merely  individual  addreaSt 
httt  yoitf  modesty,  oonapionons  at  the  ulose,.aB  it  haa 
boon  a.«tBOi^laatuia  'in  the  pragmas  tofjoiar  avent&l 
lifia,  lorhiddmg  us  to  pecpettuate  yanr  mfiBnaryiiya 
lasting  teatiuyaialyAeayes  as  no  (other  altematiua. 

'^  In  no  period  of  histoxy  Jumo^so  aaanjjrand  ae  oat- 
poflrtent  eneats  oociuarad  as  that  in  whiioh  you  have 
Mved;  and  ao  one  move  ihon  yourself  faaa  taken  so 
aotS^nd  n  !part  in  atMimaiialy  prometkig  vrhatsvar 
might  develope  the  resources  of  the  oounti7.in  vrhulh 
we  have  the  good  fortnne  to  dwelL 

^Jn  times  less  enlightened  and  more  pn^adised 
thasi  iheae,  voth  amazing  foresight  you  penSxated  the 
xftaQsasity  .of  unbroken  communination  l^y  railvnaya ; 
and  in  181B  psedicted  the  eaetenaion  of  that  eyBtem 
which  now^qareadsajietwork  over  the  civiliaed  wraid, 
faindiagnatioDB  together  for  the  interohange^mutnal 


^l^t  oontent  with  simply  graspii^  the  idea  thus 
initihted,  you  hrou^t  an  earnestness  of  purpose^ 
under  difficulties  almost  ovetwhehmng,  to  stimulate 
your  perseveraaoe — ^the  success  4d  your  £aat  prqject 


ibom-tfae  calliuies  in  the  WBsti  by  Darlington  to^tock- 
tcnMmen-Teea^aad  theesnjdeiidfilment^ayouxmqgaiy, 
nne  aUding  masmmentH  .to  you,  nightly  dialled  *The 
iFathearofJtailwi^s.' 

"  Many  of  lis,,  inhabitants  of  T^^H^g*^",  '^^V*^  with 
^psatitBde  that,  to  veurself  and  your  active  ooHeagnea, 
tthe  late  Thomas  MeyneU  and  -Jonathan  Backhouse, 
we  owe  entirety  ^^  advantage  of  our  town  heing  the 
focus  ^whence  .sprang  the  means  of  locomotion  you 
toi^giaated;  and  can  never  forget  that  to  your  deter- 
minatian  alone  belongs  the  merit  of  continuii^  and 
iiacreasing  themanufEustories  of  this  place,  which  would 
otherwise  have  keen  abandoned  for  a  more  pznEtable 
investment  of  capital. 

*'  Directiiy  ana  indireotly,  by  your  ateding  alUlity, 
fertile  resources  of  invention,  inezhanstible  assiduity, 
•and  the  Jughest  moral  coura^  you  have  been  the 
means,  under  Gkd — ^who  has  bidden  boundless  riches 
in  the  eartl^  but  .gEanted  intelleot  to  man  for  their 
•devekguuent— of  opening  fresh  avenues  to  sdence, 
enoewaging  e^ery  brai^  of  trade  and  commerce, 
.  employing  huge  bodies  of  <^rativei|,  andfameliomtiiig 
the  oondioon  of  idl  gUumus  nf  society.  To  you,  .there- 
ibre^  more  than  to  any  hero  of  any  age;,  the  thanks  of 
a  nation  are  due,  and  jtuettly  may  you  be  termed  'The 
Pioneer  of  Peace.' 

«  Few  men  am  blessed  withao  nnmecon^,  and  <none 
with;a  mom  prosperous  QiffiipEing — active  bcoievdlenee, 
personal  aaorifiees  tin  distant  hsads  on  holy. and  jpeaoe- 
fol  miisions,  distinction /in  the  aenate,  ^  Hiugnlar  apti- 
tude for  husinessy  and  an  untiring  zml  far  &b  welfare 
of  others:  anch  are  the  marked  isharacteiaatics  of  vour 
childmn  and  your  grand-children,  to  whom  yon  have 
always  been  41ie  lyinatant  easempilar  and  the  faithful 
ftiend.  Mi^  your  -poatedtytto  remotest  generations 
fallow  in  jour  footstQpi^  and  do  ilikewiaa. 

^'Private  iife  is  delicate  ground;  but  we  are  not  un^ 
miaflful  that^  more  than  any  man,  you  enyoy  the  im- 
pUeit  confidence  of  your  fellows — ^that  vou  have  foiled 
tiie  laafatk^  aasiflteiJ  the  weak,  guided  the  jneaolute, 
aiyoparted  .the  w«vterin|b  assuaged  the  angry,  xecon- 
oiied  &e  ^stm^^ed,  and,  though  now  in  the  fuU 
maturity -af  afle,.m  health  and  intelleot  Jmarvelloualy, 
and  we  trust  Jong  to djeiiroacgved----yi»u  can  look  back 
upon  a  life  of  unoleniiflhed  and  ^istiwgT"^^'*^  rfWHitfv- 
Uon,  leaving  .us  only  the  SQgret  of  beiqg  denied  ihe 
satiafaotion  ofateoarning  our  aense  of  your  aervices  by 
some  memorial  jnore  enduring,  but  no  less  sinoerje^ 
than  this  simple  writiiu^" 

Mr.  Meynsll.said — Mr.  Pease,  1  am  sorry  that  the 
paesentatian  lof  «this  addreas  to  you  idiould  have  fallen 
mto  anv.hands;  ibr  ho^aevar  nonaiaHy  I  mite  in  evei^y 
word  that  has  been  mad  Tto  you  mMKn.this  ooeaaion,  J 
feel  lyiite  unequal  to  4he  taak  of  seconding  ^his  ad- 
dress. My  health  at  present  is  not  particularly  good* 
and,harving  bean  taken  miMnres,  I  have  not  jirepguwd 
n^aelf  for  the  taak.  Irigxatthat  it  basnotbeenin 
the  power  of  those  gentlSnen  who  havewngned  it  to 
preaent  a  more  lastmg  memoriid  to  .you;  but  your 
wishes  have  bean  -dbeyed  upon  this  eocaaion,  and 
thoae  wishes  are  like  these  wmoh  have  been  egyroaseH 
by  you  .thnMqgh  hliB — of  doing  ffeod  to  your  fellows 
without  afty  thou^dit  of  selfl  The  positica  which  I 
at  preaent  holdaathe^cfaairman  of  the-company  which 
yon  originttbed,  and  whidi  perhaps  plaoes  me  in  the 
position  in  which  I  now  atend,  giues  me  likewise  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  great  ^and  iamovtantai^ 
mntages  which  that  tiailway.has  ooaferred  apon  the 
community  at  laige,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  ef 
this  district;  and  when  we  eee  that  it  .has  .been  fol- 
lowed by  the  many  thousands  xi£  miles  of  jailwi^^ 
which  have  been  established  in  this  kingdom;  by  the 
26,000  miles  which,  I  think,  h»ve  been  estaUished  in 
Ameriea;  and  by  the  nuoexnus  railwi^s  -which  have 
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been  already  established  on  the  continent  of  EnropOi 
I  think  the  address  fairly  uses  the  epithet  of  "pioneer/* 
which  yon  have  been  in  this  great  work.  I  hope,  sir, 
that  you  will  accept  this  address  as  the  poor  memo- 
rial that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  yon;  and  without 
going  further  on  this  subject,  I  now,  on  behalf  of  this 
company,  present  you  with  it. 

Mr.  Edward  Pease  then  said — My  friends,  I  feel 
more  gratitude  than  I  can  express  to  all  who  are  here 
pr^ilent  of  my  dear  fellow-townsmen;  but  I  think 
what  that  address  contains  is  beyond  any  merit  that 
is  in  me,  or  belongs  to  me  in  any  shape  whatever.  I 
shall  ever  feel  the  force  of  your  kindness.  When  I 
read  the  address  over,  it  struck  me  so  very  forcibly 
that  I  immediately  sat  down  and  put  my  thoughts  on 

rper,  which  I  think  will  be  better  expressed  by  what 
then  spontaneously  wrote  down;  and  I  trust  that 
you,  considering  my  very  advanced  age,  will  excuse 
me  from  expressing  them  at  greater  length.  To  mo, 
this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  in 
my  life;  and  it  affords  me  great  satisLEtction  to  think 
that  I  have  been  of  anv  value  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons whatever.     I  thank  you  for  the  address. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pease  then  read  the  following  reply  to 
the  address,  on  behalf  of  his  father: — 

"  My  worthy  and  valued  fellow-townsmen, — 

"  After  you  had,  so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  been 
prevailed  upon  to  withhold  that  testimonial  which 
you  so  generously  offered  to  my  acceptance,  I  did  hope 
all  pubuc  notice  of  any  service  I  may  have  rendered 
to  my  native  town  or  mv  country  might  have  ceased; 
but  being  called  upon  by  a  deputation  from  you  to 
receive  a  written  proof  of  your  esteem,  my  endeavours 
to  prevail  on  them  to  let  the  subject  drop  were  not 
equally  successful.  I  uow,^  therefore,  acknowledge 
this  address,  as  a  proof  of  that  ever  unbroken  regard 
and  amity  which  have  existed  between  my  highly 
valued  townsmen  and  myself;  yet,  as  regarcls  those 
services  rendered  by  my  family  or  myself,  which  I 
desired  might  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  I  feel 
that  we  have  done  no  more  than  that  whicn  it  is 
every  man's  duty  to  do,  in  being  useful  to  his  country 
and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

"As  regards  that  on  which  this  address  is  more 
immediately  founded, '  Bailways,'  and  the  part  which 
I  took  in  first  bringing  this  most  valuable  of  all  mo- 
dem appliances  in  aid  of  commercial  utility,  and  to 
an  adaptation  to  personal  transit,  you,  my  worthy 
friends,  ascribe  to  me  more  than  my  due  share  of 
credit  in  introducing  this  (shall  I  call 'it)  blessing  to 
the  world.  If  any  industry  or  talents  of  mine  have 
been  of  value  in  this  cause,  I  owe  thankfulness  to  my 
great  Creator  for  the  measure  of  ability  he  has  given 
me. 

"  Tou  name  my  valuable  fellow-labourers — ^that  en- 
lightened and  truly  independent  gentleman,  the  late 
Thomas  Meynell,  who  deigned  to  take  hold  of  a 
scheme  so  generally  scouted,  and  my  highly  esteemed 
relative,  the  late  Jonathan  Backhouse:  these  my  most 
vigilant  helpers,  brother  directors  and  counsellors  in 
our  untried  field,  were  for  three  years  united  with  me, 
my  two  older  sons  (John  and  Joseph),  with  two  or 
three  more,  in  connection  with  our  very  enei;getic  law 
adviser,  Francis  Mewbum  (the  first  solicitor  who  car- 
ried a  railway  bill  through  Parliament),  as  early  in 
the  professional  career  of  that  gentleman  as  1819. 

-"In  having  selected  George  Stephenson  as  engineer, 
I  had  ever  the  most  complete  satisfaction.  The  choice 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  marvellously  happy  one, 
he  beinff  a  man  of  a  striking  self-taught  genius,  and 
poverful  vigorous  intellect — ^a  man  of  honour,  probity, 
and  inde&tigable  perseverance.  He  received  some 
assistance  from  his  son,  Robert  Stephenson,  now  M.P. 


for  Whitby,  and  whose  standing  now  as  an  engineer 
is  admitted  to  be  unequalled  in  this  kingdom. 

"I  must  again  express  to  you  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  this  great  and  lasting  proof  of  your 
regard  for  me,  far  indeed  beyond  any  merit  or  any 
worth  that  appertains  to  me. 

**In  this  my  very  advanced  age  (my  Olst  year),  I 
value  this  address  beyond  any  testimonial  in  precious 
metal,  or  in  any  other  shape. 

"Sincerely  desiring  for  you,  and  those  who  may 
succeed  me,  the  care  of  that  Almighty  Being  without 
whom  no  human  efforts  can  avail,  and  whose  blessing 
extends  beyond  time  to  a  boundless  eternity, 
"  I  am,  your  much  obliged  sincere  friend, 

"Edwabd  Psase: 

"Darlington,  10^  Months  23rfl?,  1857." 

Mr.  E.  Pease,  after  the  above  was  read,  made  a  few 
more  remarks.  He  observed  ^I  might  have  said 
much  more  of  my  colleagues,  especially  of  my  friend 
Thomas  Meynell,  who,  from  the  first,  took  an  active 
and  unceasing  part  in  this  great  matter,  when  no  in- 
dependent gentieman  dei^ed  to  look  upon  us  in  our 
project.    To  my  cousin,  Jonathan  Backhouse,  who  is 

fone,  I  also  owe  very  much.  He  helped  it  forward, 
do  still  feel  that  this  is  much  more  than  is  leally 
my  due.  I  do  feel  the  partiality  of  my  friends;  and  I 
feel  also  the  value  of  their  good  esteem.  Once  more  I 
thank  you  for  the  address. 

Mr.  John  Pease  said  an  expression  of  thanks  was 
due  from  his  brothers  and  himself  for  the  very  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  address  alluded  to  them- 
selves. It  was  not  until  a  very  short  time  aso,  that 
the  thought  struck  him  that  such  an  acknowledgment 
was  called  for.  He  might  say,  that  hearing  the  ad- 
dress and  the  answer  of  his  venerable  father  called  to 
his  mind  occurrences  in  the  infancy  of  railway  pro- 
jects which  were  exceedingly  interesting,  such  as 
their  little  meetings  in  the  "Geom,"  at  Yarm,  and 
other  places  at  Stockton  and  Darui^gton;  their  tra- 
velling up  and  down  the  country;  and  how,  when 
they  spoke  of  a  railway  with  five  or  six  engines  at 
DarUngton,  as  aids  to  its  prosperity,  a  rtmety  of  these 
pleasing  recollections  occurred  to  him.  But  passmg 
over  these  events,  he  wished,  on  behalf  of  his  brothers 
and  himself,  to  acknowledgo  the  kindness  with  which 
they  were  alluded  to;  and  also  to  express  their  sense 
of  gratitude,  as  their  dear  father's  descendants,  for  the 
respect  which  had  been  shown  to  him  that  day,  and 
in  which,  he  might  say,  they  took  a  worthy  pleasure 
and  pride,  seeing  that  the  address  emanated  from 
those  whose  judgment  was  so  much  valued,  and  who 
were  personally  respected  in  the  community.  The 
scene  which  his  dear  father's  drawing-room  tiien  pre- 
sented, being  filled  with  those  who  were  present,  was 
most  gratifying  to  him,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  to  hia 
brothers  also.  He  hoped  that  that  simple  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  kind  manner  in  whidi  they  had  been 
spoKcn  of,  would  be  accepted 

The  address  was  beautifully  engrossed  on  vellom, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  signatures  were  attached 
to  it. — Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,  24^  Oe(o6er^ 
1857. 

The  Christian  and  the  Invidkl  lookino  to  the 
Future.--- Christianity  not  onlv  sheds  her  light  and 
her  loveliness  over  all  his  earthly  way,  but  she  draws 
aside  the  veil  from  the  future,  and  reveals  to  him  the 
world  to  come  as  a  grand  and  sublime  realllr.  Infi- 
delity becomes  pale  on  the  nearer  mai^gin  of  the  nn- 
seen ;  and  when  she  can  no  longer  reason,  she  b^ns 
to  contemn  and  to  ridicule.  She  would  reduce  the 
soul  to  a  finer  materialism,  death  into  an  everiasting 
sleep,  and  etemi^  into  one  vast,  bleak,  deBolaio 
lifeless  waste ! — "J&iered  Studies,**  by  Dr,  Ferguson, 
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"  THE  EARTH  18  THE  LORD'S,  ASD  THE 
FULNESS  THEREOF." 

Thbrk  18  plenty  around,  that  the  heantifUl  enrtb. 

Like  a  rich  benefactor,  for  man  brtn^eth  forth : 

And  though  man  would  provide  for  a  aeaaon  of  need. 

By  cutting  the  harvest,  and  sowing  the  seed. 

It  was  God  gave  the  sunshice,  the  aew,  and  the  rain, 

To  nourish  the  bud,  and  to  ripen  the  grain. 

And  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gins  of  His  love, 

"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

When  cold  winter  reigned,  and  the  flrost  and  the  snow 
In  a  chili  icv  mantle  clothed  all  thinj^  below, 
The  trees  bleak  and  bare,  no  green  foliage  wore. 
And  the  herbage  and  flowers  seemed  dead  evermore; 
But  He  who  to  all  things  gave  birth  at  the  first. 
Bade  the  flowers,  again,  in  fresh  glorv  to  burst ; 
And  new  verdure  and  bloom  olothea  the  valley  and 

grove— 
"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

And  the  fruits  that  in  clustering  richness  rejoice. 
And  the  trees  in  the  forest  all  send  forth  a  voice. 
And  the  rivers  and  streams,  as  they^  murmur  along. 
And  the  birds  of  the  valley  all  join  in  the  song. 
And  mountains  unchanging,  for  ever  the  same, 
And  all  things  exiatinff  together  exclaim. 
Through  creation's  wide  range,  in  the  accents  of  love, 
"  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

— American  Friend, 


JUDGE  NOT. 

JcDOX  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see ; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain. 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  fleld. 

Whore  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight. 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  internal  fiery  foe. 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace. 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face ! 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
Mny  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise  « 

And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand ; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things. 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  soe 

With  hopeful  pitv,  not  disdain. 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain, 
And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 
This  soul  to  God  in  after  days ! 


THE  LILIES  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BT  AQVIS  STRICKLAND. 

*'And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.  And  yet  1  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Fair  lilies  of  Jerusalem ! 

Te  wear  the  same  arrav 
As  when  the  imperial  Judah  stem 

Maintain'd  its  regal  sway. 
By  sacred  Jordan's  desert  tide. 

As  bright  ye  blossom  on. 
As  when  your  simple  charms  outvied 

The  pomp  of  Solomon. 

.    The  lonely  pilgrim's  heart  is  fill'd 
With  holiest  themes  Divine, 
When  first  he  sees  your  oolourd  gild 
The  fields  of  Palestine. 


Fresh  springing  from  the  emerald  sod. 

As  beautiful  to  see. 
As  when  the  meek,  incarnate  God 

Took  parable  tnm  ye. 

What  rose  amidst  her  fhigrant  bowers. 

That  steals  the  morning's  glow. 
Or  tulip,  queen  of  Eastern  flowers. 

Was  ever  honour'd  so? 
But  ve  are  of  the  lowly  train. 

Which  he  delights  to  raise ; 
Te  bloom  unsullied  by  a  stain. 

And  therefore  ye  have  praise. 

Te  never  toil'd  with  anxious  care. 

From  silken  threads  to  spin 
That  living  gold,  refined  and  rare, 

Wliich  G<M  hath  clothed  ye  in ; 
That  ye,  his  simplest  work:*,  should  shine 

In  such  adornment  dress'd. 
That  mightiest  kings  of  Judah's  line 

Could  Doast  of  no  such  vest. 

Te  still  as  mute  memorials  stand 

Of  Scripture's  sacred  page. 
Sweet  lilies  of  the  Holy  Limd  I 

And  bloom  in  every  age. 
You've  seen  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

By  signs  and  wonders  shown. 
And  kingly  rebels  to  bis  power. 

Amidst  their  pride  o'erthrown.       * 

Te  flourish'd  when  the  captive  band, 

By  prophets  warn'd  in  vain, 
Were  led  to  fair  Euphrates'  strand. 

From  Jordan's  pleasant  plain ; 
In  hostile  lands  to  weep  and  dream 

Of  things  that  still  were  free. 
And  sigh  to  see  your  golden  gleam — 

Sweet  flowers  of  Galilee ! 

And  ye  have  seen  a  darker  hour] 

On  Sion's  children  fall. 
Than  when  Ghaldea's  vengeful  power 

Assailed  her  leaguer'd  wall; 
Te  saw  the  eagles  from  a£ur. 

On  wings  ofterror  come. 
And  godless  priests  maintain  a  war 

'Gainst  earth-subduing  Rome. 

The  meteor  sword  that  high  in  air 

O'er  guilty  Salem  swepC 
And  all  her  burden  of  despair. 

O'er  which  Messiah  wept, 
Te  bloom'd  unscathed,  meek,  lowly  flowers; 

On  that  terriflc  night. 
When  marble  fanes  and  rock-built  towers 

Crash'd  downward  from  their  height. 


Education  and  Iktkmpkraiic& — ^You  may  depend 
upon  it)  this  is  the  trae  cure  for  our  present  evil :  edu- 
cation on  the  one  hand,  and  temperance  on  the  other. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  saj  that  I  believe  that  I  could 
use  intoxicating  stimulimts  with  as  much  safety  as 
any  man.  I  am  not  an  abstainer  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  that  I  think  it  a  sin  to  use  these  liquors ;  but  I 
have  seen  such  misery  from  it,  and  I  have  seen  from 
it  so  much  crime,  and  I  know  that  four-fifths  of  the 
poverty,  four-fifths  of  the  crime,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
Ignorance  of  the  country  is  owing  to  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  people,  that,  before  Ckxl,  and  according 
to  my  conscience,  I  have  resolved,  and  I  hope  to  keep 
m^  resolve,  that  I  would  abandon  the  use  of  all  those 
stimulants ;  and  if  our  country  would  do  the  same,  it 
would  be  the  noblest^  the  brightest,  the  best  spot  oe- 
neath  the  sun  of  heaven — the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
our  country  is  carrying  education  to  every  man's 
house,  andremoving  those  teniptations  to  intemper- 
ance from  every  man's  door. — Dr.  Gtuhrie^s  Uue  Speech 
€U  Morpeth, 

"  He  that  watereth  others  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
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British  and  FoKsnm  Biber  Socnrr. — ^If  onr  read- 
ers are  not  already  generally  aware,  we  feel  sure  they 
will  regret,  and  be-  surprised  with  us  to  learn,  that 
the  ezeeatiyer  of  this  society  have  recently  passed  a 
resolution,  to  preface  the  proceedings  of  their  com- 
mittee meetings,  and,  by  anticipation,  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  society,  with  formal  prayer.  Our  first 
knowledge  of  the  oircinnsta&oe  wae  acquired  from 
seeing  in  a  London  journal,  the  advertisement  of  a 
letter  to  the  cemiBittee  ojt  tfai»  subject,  by  E.  H. 
Hoare,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Barkby.  We  have  just  fin- 
ished the  perusal  of  this  letter,  from  which  we  are 
sorry  to  leam,  that  the  measure  was  not  accomplished 
without  a  resort  to  very  disreputable  means,  such  as 
we  should  haT«- thought »  body  of  men  composing  the 
committee  would  have  been  ashamed  to  adopt.  E.  H. 
HoARE,  in  reference  to  this  pointy  aays^  '*  I  should 
scrupulously  avoid  any  notice  of  t^e*  details  of  the  dis- 
cussion (when  the  above  resolution  was  agreed  to),  if 
I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  express  my  sur- 
prise at  one  circumstance  connected,  with  it  I  refer 
to  the  practical  eztliBetuw  of  the  independence  of  the 
committee  by  the  preemce  of  menAers  who  qwdified 
themadpes  to  attend'  and  vote  on  that  occaaion  by  a  sub- 
ecription  paid  for^  very  pwrpoeef  A  more  unbe- 
coming proceeiliDg  tiban  this^"  says  the  author,  "I 
cannot  imagine."  The  condoet  of  the  committee  in 
this  case,  is  very  much  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  their 
predecesBORF  aoBie'  thirty  years  ago,  when  they  were 
found  guilty  o£  circulating,  or  aiding  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Apeeryph%  with  the  fiuub  entrusted  to  them 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  diffusing  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment.  Alas ! 
-diat  men,  dergymes  and' other  higb  professors,  should 
be  so  little  ta  h&  trusted.  The  misdeeds  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  period  we  cef&r  to,  gave  rise  to  much 
distmati  divisioa,  and  bitter,  feeing,  by  the  contro- 
versMff  which,  followed*  aeme  parties  jmtifying,  and 
otirars  oondemniiig^  the  comfnittee;  tnd  we  are  not 
without  our  ftars  that  the  recently  adopted  resolution 
will  be  productive  of  equally  disastrous  effects.  We 
do  not  know  when  we  read  any  production  with  more 
heafftfolt  a^provai  than  this  letter  of  EL  H.  Hoare, 
who  is  BO'mereiMufcside  loeher  oo^  nov  m  seekw  of  oai»- 
trovef^  i&p  il»  cwn  sake,  but  an  officer  of  the  Lei* 
ceeter^ire'icnxiliary,  as  well  as  an  honorary  governor 
for  lifi^  of  the  parent  society,  and  deeply  concerned 
for  its  beat  interests.  We  would  most  earnestly  re- 
eemmend  a  perusal  of  his  letter,  wherever  there  may 
be  any  doubts  as  to  the  entire  aonndnesa  andpnpriety 
of  the  original  constitution  and  practice  of  the  society. 
Aa  we  have  already  hinted,  the  sentiments  which  this 
letter  of  E.  H.  Hoare  contains,  are  so  indisputably 


correct,  both  in  regard  ttelflfeikutMul  made  upon  the 
sociely's  eonstitution,  and  upon  the  subject  of  prayer 
itself  th«t  w«  eoBMder  he  ha*  ifBiLd«rad.a.niMt  aeoept- 
able  service  by  its  poblieatioa  yami  we  are  the  more 
rejoiced  to  meet  with  it,  that  there  is  a  mudi  greater 
likelihood  of  its  receiving  an  unprejndieed  peBuaa!, 
beoaine  of  tHe  anl^or'a  positlonr— ^.oieq^yaiaa.af  the 
Church,  of  England,  enunciating' dbctxine  m  regsrd  to 
prayer,  in  acendance  with  the  viewaof  Erisnds-;  and 
we  hope  ourseadera  will  not  tal»  it  amiss  if  we  say, 
that  many  under  our  name  would  do  well  to  give  this 
excellent  letter  a  careful  oonsidenition,,  caloolMed  as 
it  seenifrte'  usy-to  nu^  them  pruM^aad  nolheuskamed 
to  acknowiedj^  and  JMt*  upen  our  ianAy  Scriptural 
principlea«  We  hav^  not  learned  what  steps  our 
Friends  m  LondoB:  have  takeik  in:  this  caae;  their 
seruples  would,  no  doubt,  be  easily  ovwrul^  by  the 
means  which  we  have  seen  were  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee's mode  of  procediare  to  carry  the  aiteratieiL  It 
is  not  for  ua  to  proffer  advice  to  suckmembera  of  our 
Society,  who  may  be  upon  Ifee  coBinuttee  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  we  trust;  however,  we 
may  give  saqvressioa  to  the  hope^.thai  they  will  be 
enabled  to  maintain  their  standing  in  honest  oonsist- 
ency  with  our  weU-known  testimony  on  this  important 
point,  more  especially  when  the  course  that  principle 
dictates  is  so  ably  advocated  in  this  letter  of  K  H. 
Hoare,  which  we  again  urge  our  nBs4eEft  to  procure 
and  read. 

Onib  Tbaelt  lii&BmrQ.^— Letters  reoaived  from 
several  correspondents  enable  us  to  give  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  satia&ctovy  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Sifieetii^ : — 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mimaters  and  Elders  was 
held  on  Seventb^Uiy,  the  5th  inat,.  and  was  felt  to 
be  a  time  of  sweet  oouns^  and  comfort.  The  two 
meetings  for  worship  on  FJrst-day  were  solemn  and 
fiivoured  occamons.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  flowed 
to  the  comfortiBg  of  many  hearts,  and  supplications 
went  forth  to  Him  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
seas  and  the  fountains  of  water,  yet  condescends,  in 
his  great  mercy,  to  the  low  estate  of  his  poor  creature 
man. 

On  Second-day  morning  tiie  TearFjr  Meeting  for 
business  was:  opraed,  after  an  appropriate  season  of 
devotion,  in  which  both  prayer  and  testimony  were 
offered  After  the  representatives  from  the  four  ori- 
ginal Quarterly  Meetings  had  been  called,  the  annex- 
ation of  Alum  Greek  Quarterly  Meeting  was  taken 
1^  by  rsading  the  minutes  o^  last  year  om  the  soBject^ 
and  a  paragraph  in  idie  Bristle  from*  Indiana  in^  nelar 
tion  thereto.  Over  100  members  of  that  Quarteriy 
Meeting  were  present,  some  having  come  more  than 
200  miles;  and  there. was. a  full  oxpreBsion  of  unity 
and  satisfaction  with  its  reception  a»a  tamnch  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  certificates  and  minutes  of  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  then  read,  and  thankfulness 
was  felt  that  the  feet  of  the  Lord's,  messengers  had 
been  directed  thither.    Biobert  and  Sarah  Lindsey 
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'WBve  in  vitmidHMe  isam  liefadoa  Yeari  j  Meefei&g ; 
John  Header  and  Charles  Coffin  from  New  Kngiind; 
John  Soott  from  Baltimere;  Huldah  Atwater  from 
Nev  York,  and  Marf  ThwaMw  wad  teralLAttn  Uoton 
from  IndncBft. 

The  London  GlenerallSpistle,  and  Epuities  -addresBed 
to  Ohio  Yearly  Meetiog  firom  London  and  DnUki, 
:and  from  ali  'die  Yesrly  Meetings  in  this  oonntrv, 
except  North  Carolina  and  Philadelphia,  were  readi 
And  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  prepare  replies. 
It  wajB  also  concluded  to  have  2000  copies  of  ihe  Qe- 
jieral  Spisile  from  Londeo  ixrinted  fast  diatrihntion. 

Yftrions  snbjecte,  mostly  oomiecfeed  witii  the  trans- 
fer of  Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  were  referred 
to  the  representatives,  and  the  meeting  adjonmed 
jafter  sitting  five  hours. 

Tkirdrday, — Jonathan  Binns  and  Jiames  B.  Bruff 
were  proposed  by  the  representatiyes  and  appointed 
clerks.  Two  documents  forwarded  with  the  Epistle 
from  London,  viz.,  '^A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of 
Christ  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Fnends,*"  and 
''An  Address  to  Parents  and  others  on  the  early 
traioing  and  scriptural  instruction  of  Children,"  were 
read,  and  5000  oopies  of  the  former  and  2600  of  the 
latter,  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribution.  The 
reading  of  the  former  document  brought  the  meeting 
under  a  deep  exercise  in  regard  to  what  oourae  oould 
best  be  adopted  in  extending  this  appeal  of  our  tranch 
atlantic  friends  .to  those  whohave  ceased  to  walk  with 
us,  and  a  strong  deaire  was  felt  that  all  jciroper  meaas 
be  used  to  keep  an  qpen  door  for  their  return. 

Tbe  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings-on  Schools 
were  read,  and  a  aommittee  was  appointed  to  give 
such  advice  and  assistance  to  members  in  remote 
situations,  respecting  the  schpol  .education  of  their 
cliildren,  as  way  may  open  for.  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  also  directed  to  appoint  committees  to  join  the 
aforesaid  committee  in  their  labours  to  promote  the 
guarded  literary  education  of  our  3«)uth. 

Fowrth^day, — ^The  State  of  €k>ciety  was  entered  upon 
by  reading  and  aoBwering  the  queries.  Msoh  siSeo- 
tionate  oounael  was  given  dunug  the  exerdse  0f  the 
meeting,  which  was  mabodied  in  a  minute  to  be  af^ 
pended  to  the  aanunaiy. 

On  this  day  the  Epistle  fi*om  North  Carolina,  which 
had  come  to  hand  since  the  laat  sittuig,  was  read  and 
refecred  to  the  Epistle  oommittee. 

Addition  was  made  from  Alum  Cseek  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs,  and  its 
former  oonespondents  were  reoeived  as  ooxxaipond- 
eirts  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  committee  was«ppoiiited  to  take  into  oonsideua- 
tion  a  reviaien  .of  :lhe  Book  of  Diadpli&€(,  and  report 
next  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Fifth-Kky  ^Cftemoon, 
in  order  to  allow  a  public  meeting  for  worship  in  the 
morning.  This  proved  to  be  a  .favoured  season,  in 
which  several  ministers  were  engaged  in  jHrodaimiag 
the  riches  of  Christ  and  unfolding  the  way  of  aalviv- 
tion  to  fallen  man. 

The  afternoon  aitting  of  the  Yearly  .Meeting 
occupied  principally  with  reports  haok  jcommitfeans. 


and  dkvoted  to  be  formvded  ^othe  adtor  Yaaxly  Meet- 
ings, PiuiadelpiBa  lezeepted-;  «tnniJBg  nmates  lor 
the  fadoved  Ivetluvn  jmd  sisters  who  wove  present 
from  athcr  Yeasiy  Meetings  weie  aftepfaed,  and  a  joint 
conimMteB  laf  nnntkod  ^ramen  3SVieBiABi*iaa«.apfei^^ 
to  "visit  aaid  assist  subordinate  meBtinga 

liie  Yearly  Meettngwus  mn^  kipper  ^Anm  at  foav 
mer  periods  smoe  l^e  late  secession,  cwing-pEincipally 
to  the  aaoMKBition  of  Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  deliberations  daring  its  several  sittings  were^dia. 
raoterised  by  groat  harmony  and  love,  and  tdw  close 
in  the  afternoon  was  marked  with  deep  feelings  of 
solemnity,  and  but  one  sentiment  seemed  io  aniraate 
eveiy  lieaft— '^Behold  how -good  and  how^leasant  it 
k  for  brathran  to  dwell  togetiier  in  wdty.*' — FriwM 
Kevisw,  9th  Month,  19, 1857. 

Thb  late  Ybarlt  Meeting  m  Ojsio. — ^Tomany  of 
our  readers  the  accoimt,  published  in  our  last  number, 
of  the  state  and  proceedings  of  this  body,  probably 
brought  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  encouragement, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  suggested,  on  Idie  other,  serious 
reflections  in  regard  to  the  lamentable  situation  of 
tihose  Friends  in  Ohio,  wbo,  through  a  persistent  de- 
parture from  the  1>i8cipline  and  estabMied  order  of 
our  religious  Society,  have  become  separated  from 
laieir  brethren  at  home,  and  debarred  from  the  privi- 
leges of  religious  fellowship  and  correspondence  with 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  excepting,  perhaps,  one. 
In  the  condition  of  thca,  there  is  much  to  deplore ;  nor 
does  it  exhibit  a  single  feature  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
disoi^anizing  measures  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  those  who,  for  a  few  years  past,  have  controlled  its 
proceedings.  Indeed,  it  is  but  too  sorrowfully  known 
that  as  among  the  seceding  Friends  in  Ohio,  so  in  that 
portion  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  who  recognize 
^tm  as  constituting  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  there  exist 
views  in  reference  to  the  "smaller  bodies"  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Maryland,  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  mfldntenance  of  harmony  or  even  with 
a  continuance  as  undivided  bodies. 

Does  not  this  deplorable  result  furnish  evidence 
that  the  coinrse  of  action  which  led  to  it  was  opposed 
to  fundamental  principles  of  the  compact  by  whidh 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  bound  together? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cause  of  bumble  rejoicing 
to  see  the  great  body  of  Friends  in  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings  closely  united  in  Christian  love,  and^ith- 
fully  endeavouring  to  maintain  those  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  life,  and  conversation,  wbidh  belong  to 
our  profesMon.  Especially  may  we  derive  encourage- 
ment frx)m  the  experience  of  our  brethren  in  Ohio 
who,  through  no  contrivance  of  theh*  own,  but  by 
aimply  and  faithfully  following  the  pUdn  path  of  duty, 
have  been  relieved  from  a  state  of  discord  and  conf  u- 
aion,  and  brought  to  feel  the  blessedness  and  strength 
of  unity  amongst  themselves  and  fellowship  with  the 

jchurdi. 

"In  pnasingaTeviewof  this  Yearly  Meeftingthi-ough 

my  mind,'*  writes  a  valued  correspondent,  *  I  think  I 

never  remember  attending  one  that  seemed  more 
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solemn  and  weighty,  both  in  the  public  and  buBiness 
meetings;  nor  one  in  which  the  minds  of  Friends, 
both  onr  own  members  and  the  strangers  so  acceptably 
with  ns,  were  so  completely  harmonized  together  in 
the  bonds  of  Gk>8pel  love.  And  in  thus  saying,  I  can 
most  freelj  and  fully  include  our  dear  friends  of  Alum 
Ci'eek  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  goodly  number  of  whom 
were  in  attendance,  who,  though  outwardly  strangers, 
many  of  them  never  having  attended  this  meeting 
before,  were  cordially  received  as  members  and  bro- 
thers and  sisters  beloved ;  and  they  mingled  with  us 
in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  to  the  comforting  of 
their  and  our  hearts.'' 

Several  members  of  Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, in  letters  we  have  received,  refer  with  much  satis- 
faction to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  having  abundant  evi- 
dence that  in  attending  it  they  were  in  their  right 
place.— /Viendy  Beview,  9th  Month  26th,  1867. 


Ohio  Ybarlt  Mbetino.* — We  have  been  waiting 
for  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
which  we  received  this  week,  and  they  will  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  present  number. 

By  information  received  from  di£ferent  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  meeting  was  about  the  usual  size,  and 
the  business  was  transacted  with  condescension  and 
harmony.  Amid  the  trials  of  the  day,  of  which 
the  members  of  that  meeting  have  to  partake  in  com- 
mon with  their  brethren,  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
them,  in  transacting  the  affaire  of  the  church,  striv- 
ing to  draw  near  to  the  only  Source  of  strength  aod 
consolation,  and  that  H,e  is  mercifully  pleased  at 
times  to  manifest  that  he  owns  them,  and  if  they  are 
fiiithful,  will  support  them  under  all  the  afllicting 
dispensations  he  may  permit  to  overtake  them.  "  I 
feel  bound,*'  says  a  valued  Friend  among  them,  "  to 
acknowledge  we  had  evidence  at  times  that  our  holy 
Head  and  High  Priest  still  regards  us,  unworthy 
remnant  of  his  people  as  we  are,  and  did  condescend 
to  over-shadow  us  with  his  life-giving  presence,  con- 
triting  and  melting  many  hearts,  and  uniting  them 
together  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love  and  gospel 
fellowship." 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year, 
several  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it  were  in 
attendance,  and  its  proceedings  were  afterwards  much 
misrepresented,  it  Lb  believed,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  some  of  them.  It  being  observed  that  several 
of  them,  including  one  or  more  of  their  active  members, 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  this 
year,  and  it  being  apprehended,  their  object  was  again 
to  misrepresent  the  transactions  of  the  meeting,  and 
what  might  be  said  therein,  rather  than  to  profit  by 
the  privilege  of  assembling  with  Friends,  the  clerk, 
and  several  other  Friends  requested  such  as  were 
united  with  the  seceders  to  withdraw :  but  they  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  of  membership  to 
remain.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  ap- 
perhension  entertained  was  well  founded,  as  the  same 
kind  of  misrepresentation  has  again  been  resorted  to, 
for  the  purpose^  were  it  in  their  power,  of  iiyuring 
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the  standing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  concerned 
members. 

MINUTES. 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friendg,  hM  at  Movni 
Pleasant^  on  the  6th,  and  oy  adjournmenU,  on  the  ^ 
and  1th  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1867. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  have  all  forwarded  their 
reports,  informing  that  they  have  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Friends  to  represent  them  respectively  in  this 
meeting,  viz.: — 

Redstone — George  Smith,  Aaron  Branson,  George 
Gilbert,  and  Amas  Cope. 

ShoH'Creeh—'EXSah.h  SidweU,  James  M'Grail,  Na- 
than P.  Hall,  Isaac  Mitchel,  Joseph  Hobson,  Asa 
Branson,  and  Nathan  QalL 

Salem — Samuel  HoUingsworth,  Israel  Heald,  Jehu 
Fawcett,  Daniel  Williams,  Clayton  Lambom,  and 
Harrison  Gamble. 

StiUwater — ^Tilman  Paterson,  William  Green,  Eli 
Hodgin,  Joseph  Edgerton,  Samuel  Stanley,  Isaac 
Lightfoot,  and  Willi  im  Kennard. 

Springfidd — Isaac  Carr,  Samuel  Dixon,  Robert 
Ellyson,  Barton  Dean,  and  Robert  Miller. 

PenneviUe  —  John  Vanlaw,  William  Pierpoint, 
William  Foulke,  John  Patton,  James  Bowman,  Ab- 
ner  Fawcett,  David  Ball,  Ellwood  Dean,  Thomas 
Penrose,  and  Joseph  Penrose — on  being  called  upon, 
all  answered  thereto,  except  three,  who  were  pre- 
vented attending  this  meeting  on  account  of  sickness 
of  themselves  or  in  tbeir  families. 

The  following  proposition  was  received  from  one 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.: — ^*  This  meeting  has 
had  under  consideration  the  practice  of  appointing 
committees  by  the  several  Quarters,  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting  as  doorkeepers,  and  to  assist  in  the 
orderly  sittings  thereof,  and  is  of  the  judgment,  that 
such  committees  might  be  dispensed  with ;  which  is 
referred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting."  The  following 
Friends  are  appointed  to  confer  together  on  the  subject, 
and  report  their  sense  of  the  propriety  thereof  to  a 
future  sitting,  viz.,  George  Gilbert,  Isaac  Price,  Wil- 
liam Blackburn,  Isaac  Mitchel,  Nathan  P.  Hall, 
Joseph  Wilson,  Harrison  Gamble,  Edward  Stratton, 
Jehu  Fawcett,  Edmond  Bailey,  Asa  Garretson,  I^aae 
Lightfoot,  William  R.  French,  Linsey  Cobb,  Barton 
Dean,  Stephen  Hobson,  Richard  Penrose,  and  Jetse 
Hiatt 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  report  the  state  thereof,  the 
sum  needful  to  be  raised  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
name  of  a  Friend  for  Treasurer,  to  a  future  sitting, 
viz.,  Amos  Cope,  Benjamin  Gilbert^  Jacob  Branson 
Joshua  Maule,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Lewis  R  Walker,  Eli 
Hodgin,  Tilman  Patterson,  John  H.  Stanley,  Robert 
Ellyson,  Thomas  Bowman,  and  William  Foulke. 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  together 
at  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  and  if  way  opens,  propose 
to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  the 
meeting  as  clerk  this  year,  and  one  to  assist  him,  and 
the  names  of  two  Friends  to  serve  as  messengers  tp 
the  Women's  Meeting. 

Adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock  to  morrow. 

Third' day  Forenoon. — The  meeting  assembled 
about  the  hour  acljoumed  to. 
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Joseph  Egerton,  on  behalf  of  the  repreeentativeB, 
reported  that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  that 
way  did  not  open  to  propose  any  change  in  derk  and 
assiatant  the  present  year.  Therefore,  Benjamin 
Hoyle  is  continued  derk,  and  Bobert  H.  Smith,  asslBH 
tant  He  further  informed,  that  they  had  agreed  to 
propose  the  names  of  Nathan  P.  Hall,  and  Samuel 
Hollingsworth,  as  messengers  to  the  Womens'  Meet- 
ing, which  was  satis&ctory,  and  they  were  appointed 
to  the  service. 

The  state  of  Sodety  within  our  limits  was  now 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  reading  of  the 
Queries  and  the  Answers  thereto  from  the  Quarters; 
the  following  is  a  summary  thereof: — 

Ansioer  lit. — ^AU  our  meetings  appointed  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline  have  been  attended  by  Friends 
generally,  except  one;  its  non-attendance  being  partly 
owing  to  indiBposition  of  some  of  the  members;  some 
remissness  in  the  due  performance  of  this  very  im- 


portant duty  is  noticed  in  several  of  the  reports ;  un-  ^  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  departed  this 


becoming  behaviour  mostly  guarded  against;  the  hour 
of  meeting  nearly  observed. 

2d. — Friends  generally  maintain  love  towards  each 
other,  in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our  Christian 
profession.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction  mostly  dis- 
couraged; and  when  differences  arise,  endeavours  are 
used  to  end  them. 

2d. — ^Most  Friends  endeavour,  by  example  and 
precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those  under 
their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and 
apparel;  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world ; 
and  they  are  encouraged  frequently  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Several  of  the  Quarters  express  the  be- 
lief, that  more  care  in  these  respects  is  needfuL 

4(A.— As  far  as  appeal^  Friends^  are  dear  of  im- 
porting, vending,  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors; 
and  with  an  exception  contained  in  two  of  the  reports, 
appear  clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  thereof;  nearly 
dear  of  frequenting  taverns  unnecessarily;  but  some 
exception  is  made  in  most  of  the  reports,  in  regard  to 
attending  places  of  diversion.  Moderation  and  tem- 
perance in  a  good  degree  observed. 

6th. — ^The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  those  who  appear  likely  to  require  aid 
have  been  inspected  and  relieved;  they  are  advised 
and  assisted  in  such  employments  as  they  are  capable 
o^  and  care  taken  to  promote  the  school  education  of  | 
their  children. 

6(A.— Friends  maintain  a  faithful  testimony  against 
a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military  services,  clandes- 
tine trade,  prize  goods  and  lotteries;  though  all  the 
reports  express  that  some  countenance  has  been  given 
[to  hireling  ministry],  by  the  occasional  attendance  of 
a  few  of  our  members,  at  meetings  where  such  a 
ministry  is  maintained. 

7<A.— Friends  are  generally  careful  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  avoid  in- 
volving themsdves  in  business  beyond  their  ability 
to  manage;  are  mostly  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
with  some  exception  mentioned  in  two  of  the  reports, 
appear  punctual  in  complying  with  engagements. 


Where  any  have  given  reasonable  grounds  for  fear  in 
these  respectfl^  care  has  been  extended  to  them. 

8th, — ^Friends  appear  careful  to  b^ar  a  testimony 
against  davery;  none  under  our  care  who  have  had 
their  freedom  secured. 

9^— A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal  with 
offenders  seasonably  and  impartially;  and  to  evince 
to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  before  judgment  is  placed  upon 
them. 

ANNUAL  QtrSBISS. 

1st. — ^No  new  meeting  settled. 

2d. — ^A  good  degree  of  encouragement  is  given  to 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

Zd. — ^The  queries  addressed  to  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
and  Preparatdre  meetings,  are  read  and  answered 
nearly  as  directed. 

Keziah  Warrington,  an   elder   and   member  of 


life  the  27th  of  the  Third  Month  last,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

The  reports  from  the  several  Quarters  respecting 
education,  and  the  condition  of  primary  schools,  were 
now  read. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  for  different  periods 
of  time  since  last  year,  33  schools,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  committees  of  Monthly  Meetings,  and  also 
a  few  family  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same.  That  within  our  limits  and  attached  to  this 
meeting,  are  1264  children  of  age  suitable  to  go  to 
school,  of  which  414  have  attended  Friended  schools 
exdusivdy;  497  have  attended  the  public  district 
schools ;  272  have  been  attending  subscription  schools, 
not  under  the  care  of  Friends;  and  71  are  reported  as 
not  being  in  school  the  past  year. 

It  is  the  renewed  concern  of  this  meeting,  that  our 
Friends  in  the  different  branches  of  it|  may  increasingly 
feel  the  importance  of  giving  their  children  a  guarded 
education,  in  accordance  with  the  exercise  repeatedly 
expressed  in  past  years;  and  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings are  again  desired  to  inform  this  meeting  next 
year  of  the  condition  of  this  subject^  by  forwarding 
reports  thereon. 
Then  adjourned  to  ten  o*dock  to-morrow. 

Tenth  Month,7th. — ^The  meeting  assembled  pursuant 
to  adjournment. 

The  following  minute,  embracing  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  prevailing  yesterday  on  the  state  of  the 
Sodety,  was  read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be  phiced 
on  the  minutes  to  be  sent  down  to  our  subordinate 
meetings : — 

During  our  being  together  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  experienced  the  wing  of  Andent  Goodness 
to  be  spread  over  us,  comforting  us  in  the  assurance, 
that  the  Lord  has  not  cast  us  off  as  a  people,  and  that 
he  designs  the  present  dispensation  for  our  refinement^ 
and  for  bringing  us  into  a  state  of  acceptance  ia  his 
sight  We  desire  to  commemorate  his  goodness  and 
mercy,  extended  to  us  in  tHe  several  dttings  of  this 
Fearly  Meeting,  unworthy  indeed  as  we  are  of  these 
evidences  of  his  parental  regard ;  and  that  it  may  ani- 
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will  in  ttil  tiriogi. 
IWliflst  Ae  frtiatB  of  BoiSfity  %m  bon  imdar  ixoi- 

thereto  iiY)m  the  Quarterly  Meetiugt^  ir«  Inre  ftlt 
vor  mhids  iutrodfiood  nto  ft  Urefy  eoiiunu  for  "th^ 
^i^cA&Fe  Bud  ptiwtli  in  libe  ianith  of  wR  twr  nmnlMri. 
Teiy  oondodToto  this  mA,  is  I9ie  due  sttendmoe  €f 
tteetingB  for  ■woTBldp  sftd  dsadjfihm,  waH  a  propor 
exercise  of  mind  therein.  ^  We  beseech  yon,  therefbre, 
brethren,  by  the  megacB  ef  CM^*  that  on  these  ooca- 
sions,  ''ye  present  your  bodies  A^viag  ooerifioOy  kdy, 
aooeptebletoOodyVhtehk  yvwnoKnatUeBorvrae.'' 
Tbe  appuBled  liBMe  ibr  aeoMibiiiy  ^Mtk  our  bn^ 
ihren  and  sisfews  §ar  tiho  wonhip  €f  <aM,  ttft  oaJy 
affwd  0|>poiiaiufek«  to  tiM  luod  to  be  abotradted 
btan.  ircff Idly  pomitay  bat  frahwily  aso  iibey  ap^ 
cable  to  that  state  of  mind,  vhereim  no  muLj  ^{loofo 
what  ia  tiist  good  aaid.«oo8ptabl%«ad  |p«rfedt  wifi  of 
CM." 

Sy  tiie  ttUHWon  to  ^liio  wooua  ^Qnety,  a%  flppeoxs 
that  love  is  very  generally  maintaitted  aanoog  ear 
BMBStbers  in  the  dffieroat  bzaacAiea  of  thoa  isBOting,  in 
agooddegroe  aa  beooiHea  our  Ohriotiica  profaaaion. 
We  desire  that  this  precious  feeling  may  mnroMia 
aiid  abDimd  waiang  vb  :  **'Bft}m  ohaft  all  tton  know 
flict  ye  are  -my  diaoplea  ii  ye  hwm  lovo  one  into 
asiotker."  Abiding  in  hia  kwe  weifeall  boato  ongflwuied 
*to  lay  oaide  aU  audioe,  aoid  goile^  and  hyyocriaea, 
and  envies,  and  a3i  evil  Bpeakiaga.  **Am  now  bom 
babes,  to  desiM  the  ainaoro  "Biilk  of  ttio  woi4,  tliafc  wo 
may  grow  thosoby,*'  a&d  beooiDo  '^aa  lively  atonoa, 
htStt  up  a  apirftaal  bovae^  aa  iioly  -prieafihood,  to 
dfer  op  spnitaBl  aaerifioeB  aeooptaUe  to  Gfod,  by 
Jesus  Cfanst^  Tlraa  ivoeiviag  qaoKfieatioB  from 
Him,  those  who  stand  in  the  Tory  mponsKble  otation 
of  paronta  wouM  bo  onaMod  to  waMi  «€FV6r  tholr 
children,  eton  ''watdhing  Ibr  ^bat  aoiilB,  aa  they 
that  must  give  an  aocoaxit,  tbat  they  may  do  Itwifii 
joy,  and  not  with  griefl*  'Bnoourago  them,  w«  en- 
treat you,  by  escample  as  well  aa  preoept,  m  the  ft»-' 
quent  reading  of  the  ScQy  SonptarcB,  and  xbl  aedciBg 
opportunities  *for  ntirBmont  before  the  Tioird. 

To  them  who  are  often  felt  to  be  the  joy  of  the ' 
present  day,  and  the  hope  dt  succeeding  times,  we 
would  offer  the  word  of  counsel^  ^Ghildren,  obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.*  Befrain ' 
from  tixe  attendaaoo  cf  all  plaeea  -of  dtTerBion  and 
amtisoment,  which  have  ateadeBcy  to  dissipate  f^eL- 
ings  of  tenderness  and  ouiilritiini,the  oSiBCt^  the  lore 
of  Qod,  begotten  in  your  hearts  by  the  operatioa  of 
his  Holy  Spirit 

The  occasional  attendance  bya  few  of  our  memben 
at  places  of  worship  where  a  fairaling  ndnistiy  is 
maintained,  has  also  cbdmed  the  weighty  oonaidera- 
tion  of  this  meeting;  and  much  aolicitude  was  expres- 
sed, that  our  testimony  to  the  freedom  and  qiiritn- 
ality  of  tSrnt  wtonhip  whieh  has  been  typened  to  -us, 
may  not  be  lowered  by  any  of  our  nramben.  WitSi 
.grotatude  we  desii^  to  make  iSie  acknowledgmaot, 
with  reference  to  the  mitnre  of  that  spiritual  wonftrip 
and  liviog  miniatry,  opeaedto  our  religloaa  BocSefty  in ' 


Aeb^gymh^ymiaiwldch  has  wWi  w  vadea^amio 
ebango,  ^^HoUnftianlghlylattdh  docefer  na  gnat 
tiunp,  aad  2u4y  ai  ffii  imna.' 
Iba  oomnitteo anointed  laatywr  tokaw 

maovadtotiiaWatfteaiiStafeaii^vadBarqxntof 
taw  fjarther  foaaiflaration  =ia  iiaijuod  to 


The  Frienda  wppcaxtl»^  at  a  former  idttiiig,  mnAi 
the  following  report^  which  was  adopted,  viz,  i — 

The  oommilAeo  on  Ito  aetemoa  £eom  oiie  of  the 
Qoartorlj  Mpmlaagi^  in  veganl  to  appmatoieBt  of 
eammitteaa  to  aaaiit  in  pBomoJiag  the  erdecly  aifetiag 
of  the  Yearly  Mee&ig^  having  aMeaded  to  Hia  objodt 
of  our  appointment  agree  to  report  that  we  believe 
the  time  haa  Jiot  come  to  diaoomliaua  .the  jnciioe  of 
appointong  audi  committees. 

On  behalf  of  tho-committe^ 

Aba  GABEcnoR, 
HauaucA  Askew. 

The  following  report  waa  Toonvod  from  the  Board- 
ing Schod  comauttee,  which  was  aatiafiustoTy,  and  the 
committee  continued  to  the  further  care  and  ovor- 
si^  of  that  Institution. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  tudQssg  oommii* 
tee,  we  find  that  the  amannt  chamd 
for  booid  and  tuition,  for  aesaioa  ending 
third  month,  19th,  1857,  for  an 
of  about  71^  pnpii% 

Articles  sold  and  for  entertalnraant  • 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand,  . 


$2658  18 
252  01 
200  00 


aKhd  ^K??t^^>OTtit 

^ensei^     «       ••        •       « 
Wages  on  £unny  .        «       ^ 
Wages  in  house, 
Wadiing,     •        .        •        • 
SalarMBj      •       •       •       ^ 


•3310  12 


^1022  17 

80  fiO 

1^  90 

178  m 

&72  3S 


#3177  09 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Inatitution,  #133  19 
Amount  chaiged  for  board  and  tuifion 
for  session  ending  Ninth  Month,  lOfh, 

1657,  foran  average  ofaboutaiztoen  pupils,  #509  64 

Axtielea  aold  aad  for  enterbuaineBt,  ^  67 

Stock  and  proyisionfl.oajMikd,          ..       «  185  00 

Preduoa  oifisuciii,      ^       «        •       •       •  350  00 


Pro\!isions  and  oonfingoirt  expai^ 


#1174  11 


Wi^gea  on  ftna. 

Wages  in  house. 

Washing! 

Balarifls, 


«67S94 

lli6  49 
73  25 
37  JO 

550  00 


fl4»  9B 


Learing  a  -deBcJency  iar  the  laaaimni  af  275  87 

Aaid adafieieBK^ te ^0 yaar, of  .    fl42  68 

B^airs  havo  bean  made  duzii^  the  year,  to  the 
amount  of  |97,  57;  which  the  oonunittee  have  oon- 
eluded  to  d«fir%y  out  of  the  onginal  fund  ibr  audi 
aurpoeea. 
From  a  Betflement  wi&  the 

it  appeani  tiiat  tinre  areaotoa  aa 

iBcludii«intonBi^toiheanuNaii<C     .     #17B  24 
CMhoahaBd,  .        .....         5429 


$232  33 
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The  interest  mriaiig  iivmiiie  fand  for -die 
education  of  Friendb*  eiiildran  in  limit- 
ed circumstances,  in  readiness  lor  ap- 
plication, amounts 'to        «       •  .    #33  £2 

Meetings  ibr  wanbip  bare  l>een  regularly  held 
in  the  InstitatioBf  as  heretofore,  to  a  good  degiee  of 
BxtiBfiiotion. 

Apprehending  tbat  a  more  equstahle  di'^eion  of 
the  interest  of  the  fiond,  for  education  of  Friends* 
chikben  in  iimited  drcumstaooes,  might  be  made 
among  the  Quarterly  jueetdngs,  the  «>nmiiUee  honre 
adopted  'a  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren within  their  Mspeotive  limits^  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Bedstone  Quarter  will  be  entitled  to  5; 
Short-Creek  13;  Salem  18;  Stillwater  23;  Springfield 
6;  and  Pennsville  35  per  cent  of  that  fund.  And  we 
propose,  that  Fzdends  in  the  difGsrent  neighbourhoods 
wishing  to  awl  themselFes  of  the  benefit  ef  this 
fund,  make  application  to  such  of  the  members  ci 
the  oommittee  as  may  be  within  their  limits;  who,  if 
they  judge  the  applicant  suitable,  may  forward  the 
information  to  the  acting  oommittee;  and  if  then  ap- 
proved, that  one-half  of  the  price  of  board  and  tuition 
be  paid  out  of  said  fund;  and  those  members  of  the 
oommittee  who  introduced  the  eulyect^  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  held  reeponsible  for  the  balance  of  the 
expense  agreeably  to  the  regulations  now  existing  on 
that  subject  And  that  wben  the  amount  doe  to  any 
of  our  Quarterly  meetings  shall  not  be  seasonably 
applied  for,  the  committee  shall  bave  the  liberty  to 
f>-rpftTi<l  it  to  the  benefit  of  any  other  making  the  re- 
quest; the  oommittee  within  the  limits  of  the  Quarter 
to  whioh  it  is  due,  being  first  duly  apprized  thereo£ 

It  will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  inoi^ease 
in  the  price  charged  for  board  and  tuition  adopted 
last  year,  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  income* 
The  imexampled  high  price  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption,  together  with  the  limited 
number  of  pupils  fiimiahed  for  the  summer  session, 
we  believe,  will  satisfMstorily  account  for  the  dis- 
crspaaoy.  The  proqwcts  for  the  coming  year  in  the 
prioe  of  provisions  being  more  favourable,  we  believe 
that  if  a  reasonable  siqiply  of  eeholacs  are  obtained— 
by  usizig  stdct  economy — ^the  income  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  oKpensss  inecuied. 

And  we  hope,  that  Friends  baving  the  means,  will 
feel  diflpw»d  to  assist  in  relieving  the  Institution  of 
the  ambamssment  it  is  labouring  under  iar  want  of 
funds;  and  that  such  of  our  members  from  whom 
balanoes  are  due,  will  use  every  reasonable  exertLon 
to  make  payment  of  ^e  same. 

Ajnid  all  the  difficulties  and  diacouiagements  with 
which  of  latter  years  we  have  been  surrounded,  we 
believe  the  school  is  still  exerting  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  rising  generation  amoQgst  us;  and  we  desire 
for  ourselves  and  SViands,  in  eveory  d^Myrtment  of 
Society,  that  an  increase  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  may  be  manifeated  by  a  united  co- 
operation in  endeavouring  to  sustain  it  on  the  origi- 
nal gtwaui  of  its  estabMshment 

Signed  -on  behalf  of  the  committee^ 

Asa  QAJUuaww,  Ckrk, 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  Suifiarings  mtare 


read,  and  its  preoeeffings  approved.  By  them  we 
wweinlbmsed  of  the  names  of  tiioae  wbo  seceded  from 
this  meeiang  in  1654;  who  were  tben  menibere  of  tbat 
body  appointed  by  this  meeting,  viz.:  Isaac  'Barker, 
Bei^amln  Stanley,  Oreenbeny  G.  Flummer,  John  O. 
Hill,  "WHBam  Batdiil^  and  Samuel  Wood.  They  are 
now  released  from  the  appointment 

We  also  learn,  tiiat  on  account  of  some  id  formality 
in  tiie  directions  given  that  body  in  1855,  it  bas  been 
unable  to  have  executed  in  proper  form,  a  deed  to 
the  Friends  then  named  in  the  minute  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  6ns  house  and  lots  appertaining.  That 
meeting  is  now  fully  authorized  by  this  meetings  and 
on  its  behalf,  to  have  executed  in  proper  form,  a  deed 
of  conveyance  from  the  surviving  trustees  to  the 
Friends  named  for  the  purpose,  in  the  minute  of  this 
meeting  in  1655;  and  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
this  meeting,  the^title  to  this  house  and  adjoining  lots 
of  ground. 

A  testimony  concerning  our  late  beloved  friend,  Ab- 
ner  Heald,  prepared  by  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting, 
aj^roved  by  Salem  Quarterly,  and  forwarded  through 
the  Meeting  for  Suffsrings,  was  now  read  to  our  satis- 
iaotion.  It  is  returned  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
to  be  recorded. 

The  committee  to  settie  with  the  treasurer,  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted.  The  Friend 
therein  named  for  treasurer  is  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice. Our  Quarterly  meetings  are  requested  to  raise 
their  respective  proportions  of  the  sum  to  augment 
the  stock,  and  pay  it  to  the  treasurer. 

The  committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  trea- 
surer, have  examined  his  account,  and  find  a  balance 
in  his  hands  of  $316, 37;  and  propose  the  sum  of  $100 
to  be  raised  the  present  year ;  and  the  name  of  Na- 
than P.  Han,  for  treasurer. 

Signed  on  beluJf  of  the  conmiittei^      Eu  Hoixnsr. 

The  Quarterly  meetings  inform,  that  their  respec- 
tive proportions  of  the  $200,  directed'to  be  raised  last 
year  for  tiie  benefit  of  children  whose  parents  are  not 
in  circumstances  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  board- 
ing school,  is  in  readiness ;  the  Friends  having  charge 
of  it  are  desired  to  pay  it  to  Nathan  P.  EUl,  for  the 
application  of  the  acting  committee  of  that  Institution. 

Asa  Qarretson  and  Natiian  P.  Hall  are  appointed 
to  have  200  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
printed,  divide  tiiem  among  the  Quarters,  and  defray 
the  expense  by  a  draft  on  the  treasury. 

It  is  concluded,  that  Friends  assemble  at  tiie  tenth 
hour  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  character  of  a  meet- 
ing for  divine  worship. 

The  buisness  of  this  meeting  being  now  finie&ed,  it 
solemnly  concludes  to  meet  again  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

BBNJAinN  HoTLS,  Clerk. 

^-Philadelphia  Friend,  1  Ith  Month,  7,  1857. 

iKDiANa.  Ybablt  MsKTma. — Cbnttmung  our  ao- 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meetings  we  may  state 
that  on  SixUb4ay,  the  2d  inst,  after  the  reappoint- 
ment of  4be  fonner  cleik  and  his  assistaats,  the  meet- 
ing entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
its  ^wy>M>iMM  bymadtngihe  answers  sent  up  by  them 
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to  the  queries.  It  appeared  that  five  new  Monthly, 
and  six  new  Preparative  Meetings  had  been  estab- 
lishedy  and  that  eleven  Friends  had  been  approved 
and  acknowledged  as  Ministers,  daring  the  past  year. 
The  report  of  the  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee 
was  read,  and  showed  that  the  Committee  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  its  laboora.  The  number  of  tracts 
circulated  since  last  report,  is  43,713. 

The  Cemmittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  making  some  change  in  the  discipline  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  members  who  accomplish  their  mar- 
riage contrary  to  our  order,  presented  a  report  which, 
on  deliberate  consideration,  was  adopted.  It  will 
probably  be  laid  before  our  readers  when  we  receive 
a  copy  of  the  printed  Minutes. 

SeverUh-day.  —  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  opening  in  the  9th  Month  next,  of  the 
new  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  paragraph  was 
directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Epistles  to  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  reminding  them  of  the  case,  and 
thus  opening  the  way  for  them  to  appoint  similar 
Committees  should  they  incline  to  do  it.  The  read- 
ing of  two  documents  accompanying  the  Epistle  from 
London  was  then  proceeded  wlth:~"A  salutation  in 
the  love  of  Christ,  &c.,*'  and  "An  address  to  parents, 
&C.,''  It  was  concluded  to  print  and  circulate  them 
with  the  Minutes,  and  the  Book  and  Tract  Committee 
was  directed  to  print  5000  additional  copies  for  gen- 
eral distribution.  The  Meeting  for  Sa£ferings  has 
charge  of  1000  copies  furnished  for  circulation  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  accordance  with  requests  made  last  yeai',  the 
meeting  united  with  the  setting  up  of  two  new  Quar- 
terly Meetings  in  Iowa,  to  be  known,  respectively,  by 
the'names  of  "Bad  Cedar"  and  "Western  Plain,"  and 
Committees  were  appointed  to  attend  their  opening 
in  the  5th  and  6th  Months  of  next  year.  A  Committee 
was  also  appointed  to  visit  for  its  encouragement  and 
help,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Salem,  from  which 
Bed  Cedar  Quarterly  Meeting  is  to  be  set  off. 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  made  a  very  full 
report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  institution  had 
not  been  able  to  sustain  itself  during  the  year. 

On  First-day,  meetings  for  divine  worship  were 
held,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  meeting- 
house and  in  the  yard,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
attendance  was  thought  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
Many  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  as- 
sembled multitudes. 

Second-day. — From  an  interesting  report  made  by 
the  Committee  to  whose  care  is  entrusted  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  Education,  it  appeared  that  there  are 
upwards  of  8000  children,  belonging  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  school.  First-day 
schools  were  held  during  the  past  summer  within  the 
limits  of  138  meetings;  23  meetings  being  without 
such  schools.  The  Committee  charged  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  colour,  laid  a  report  before  the 
meeting  showing  that  about  700  of  their  children  have 
received  instruction  in  schools  mostly  under  the  core 
of  coloured  teachers,  and  they  have  had  nine  First-day 
schools. 

The  reports  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Whitens  Indi- 


ana and  Iowa  Manual  Labour  Schools  were  read,  and 
gave  information  of  further  progress  in  preparing  for 
their  establishment. 

The  ^Indian  Committee"  laid  before  the  meeting 
an  interesting  statement  of  their  labours  the  past  year. 
The  school  for  Indian  children  in  Kansas  has  been  re- 
opened, and  attended  by  from  20  to  30  scholars,  and 
the  meeting  conduded  to  raise  $1000  to  assist  the 
further  opeitttions  of  the  Committee. 

Near  the  close  of  this  sitting  the  memorial  of  White- 
water Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  our  late  beloved 
friend  Nathan  C.  Hoag,  was  read,  bringing  much  solem- 
nity over  the  meeting.  It  was  directed  that  the  mem- 
orial should  be  printed  with  the  minutes,  and  500 
copies  prepared  for  separate  circulation. 

Third-day. — ^The  large  Committee  on  the  Boarding 
School  reported  this  morning  in  favour  of  requesting 
those  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  have  not  paid  their 
proportions  of  the  $10,000  directed  to  be  raised  last 
year,  to  send  forward  their  respective  quotas  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  committee  also  recommended  the 
sale  of  a  part  of  the  laud  connected  with  the  school 
premises  to  discharge  the  debt  incurred  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  school  committee  be  instructed 
not  to  permit  the  expenses  of  the  school  in  future  to 
exceed  the  income.  These  propositions  were  all 
united  with  by  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
children  who  are  not  members,  but  have  one  parent  in 
membership,  may  be  admitted  into  the  school 

Betuming  minutes  were  adopted  for  the  ministers 
in  attendance  with  certificates,  and  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  excepting  Phila- 
delphia, after  which  the  meeting  came  to  a  very  solemn 
conclusion.  Great  harmony  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
prevailed  throughout  the  several  sittings.-  Friendi 
Review,  10th  Month,  17, 1857. 

Baltimore  YearltMebtikg. — Having  been  kindly 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting, 
we  are  enabled  to  state  that  it  convened  at  Baltimore 
on  Second-day,  the  19  th,  and  closed  its  sittings  on 
the  22d  inst.  Certificates  were  presented  and  accep- 
tably read  for  the  following  ministers — Charles  F. 
Coffin,  Lemuel  Gifford  and  Thomas  Grover  of  New 
England,  John  L.  Eddy  of  Ohio,  and  Thomas  Frazier 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

Epistles  were  received  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  North  Carolina,  and  read  ''  with 
desires  that  this  intercourse  may  be  maintained  in 
that  love  and  life,  which  frill  qualify  us  to  strengthen 
and  comfort  one  another."  ^  The  London  General 
Epbtle  was  read  to  comfort  and  edification,  and  700 
copies  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribution. 

The  "  Address  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,** 
and  an  Address  to  Parents,  issued  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  were  also  read,  and  700  copies  of  the  latter, 
and  1500  of  the  former,  were  directed  to  be  reprinted 
for  general  distribution. 

Third-day. — The  queries,  with  answers  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  Half-Yea]!'s  Meeting  of 
Virginia,  were  read. 

While  engaged  in  this  important  and  interesting 
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subject,  the  meeting  was  introduced  into  a  living  ex- 
ercise for  the  advancement  of  Trath  and  the  support 
of  our  Christian  testimonies.  The  regular  attendance 
of  ail  our  meeting  was  felt  to  be  a  testimony  of  great 
importance  both  to  members  and  meetings.  How 
can  we  expect  to  grow  in  grace  if  we  suffer  any 
worldly  business  to  interfere  with  this  solemn  duty? 
and  bow  discouraging  it  is  to  the  rightly  exercised 
mind  to  witness  the  number  of  those  who  are  absent- 
ing themselves  from  our  afternoon  and  week-day 
meetings.  Would  that  there  was  more  faithfulness 
in  this  respect,  and  that  there  might  be  a  willingness 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  even  at  some  cost.  We  believe 
that  a  blessing  would  rest  upon  it. 

While  we  rejoica  that  love  becoming  our  Christian 
profession  prevails  amongst  us,  we  were  cautioned 
still  to  keep  closely  on  tha  watch,  leat^  as  we  have  had 
mournfully  to  experience  in  time  past,  anything  should 
creep  in  to  destroy  that  harmony. 

The  guarded  education  of  our  youth  was  felt  to  be 
a  subject  of  very  great  importanc3,  that  their  tender 
minds  might  be  early  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Divine  Truth.  That  we  shall  endeavour  to  train  them 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  instructing  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  directing  them  to  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  haarts,  aui  by  example 
and  precept,  as  well  as  by  constraining  love,  training 
them  up  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportmant,  and  ap- 
parel, explaining  to  them^  as  they  advance  to  years  of 
discretion,  the  grounds  upon  which  our  testimonies 
are  maintained.    We  believe  that  if  parents  are  liv- 
ingly  concerned  to  seek  after  quallflcatlou)  for  these 
solemn  duties,  they 'would  be  marcifully  granted  to 
their  own  comfort  and  to  their  children's  happiness. 

Overseers  and  other  concerned  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  that  social  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse with  our  members  generally,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  often  open  the  way  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, draw  us  nearer  together  as  a  people,  and  prevent 
many  hurtful  associations  with  the  world. 

Much  concern  was  felt  and  expressed  that  we  should 
faithfully  maintain  our  testimDuy  against  the  use  of 


of  Kansas,  to  visit  the  school,  and  make  arrange^ 
ments  to  prevent  the  premises  being  injured  until 
suitable  Friends  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the 
establishmant  as  superintendents.  John  Denny  and 
his  wife,  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  premises  by 
our  former  superintendent,  were  engaged  to  reside  at 
the  school  and  take  charge  of  the  stock,  put  in  the 
winter  wheat,  and  perform  such  other  labour  about 
the  premises  as  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order 
daring  the  winter. 

^*  Early  last  spring  our  dear  friends,  Simon  D. 
Harvey  and  his  wife,  Mary  H.  Harvey,  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  consented  to  go 
out  and  take  charge  of  the  establishment,  as  super- 
intendents. They  left  their  home  early  in  the  4th 
Month  last,  accompanied  by  Martha  Townsend  as 
teacher,  and  our  aged  friend,  John  Poole,  who  had 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  them  and  remain  a  few 
months :  his  advice  and  labour,  while  at  the  estab- 
lishment, were  very  serviceable. 

''The  school  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  the  4th 
Month,  with  ten  scholars,  and  increased  the  next 
week  to  twenty-three,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  chil- 
dren have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  summer. 
^  In  consequence  of  the  committee  not  being  able 
to  pro  sure  suitable  assistance  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
house,  our  superintendents  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  labouring  very  hard,  and  have  had  to  en- 
dure m\ny  privations;  but  in  speaking  of  these,  they 
say  that  some  of  the  bitter  cups  which  they  have  par- 
taken of  have  been  sweetened  by  expressions  of 
thankfulness  and  gratitude,  frequently  made  by  the 
poor  Indians,  that  they  were  thei-e  to  take  the  care 
and  oversight  of  their  children.  In  those  labours  and 
privations  our  dear  friend,  John  Poole,  largely  par- 
ticipated. 

''Our  committee  have  very  recently  engaged  our 
Friends,  Caleb  and  Rebecca  Harvey,  for  two  years, 
to  assist  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house.  This,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  afford  great  relief  to  our  superinten- 
dents, and,  we  trust,  will  enable  them  to  devote  a 
small  portion  of  their  time  to  visiting,  in  the  love  of 


intoxicating  drinks,  both  as  a  society  and  as  indi-    the  gospel,  some  of  the  Indians  in  their  several  lo- 


viduals ;  and  when  any  give  ground  for  fear  in  this 
respect,  they  should  be  promptly  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  of  restoring  love,  as  enjoined  by  our  discipline. 
A  report  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns 
was  read  as  follows : — 

To  the  Teady  Meeting. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  by  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the 
school  has  been  resumed  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and,  while  no  active  duties  have  devolved 
upon  us  the  past  year,  we  continue  to  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  concern,  and  would  encourage  our  dear 
friends  of  Indiana  in  their  arduous  Labours. 

We  propose  that  our  usual  subscription  of  1 100  be 
raised  for  this  purpose,  and  forwarded  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  committee. 

"Soon  after  the  close  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  committee  engaged  our  friend,  William  H.  CofSn,  [ 


calities ;  which  service  has  seemed  to  rest  with  much 
weight  upon  their  minds.  And  we  may  say  we 
have  hopes  that,  ere  another  year  shall  have  passed 
away,  this  establishment  will  be  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  condition  than  it  has  heretofore  been  ;  for 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  work,  and  our  faith 
is  strong  that  the  Lord  will  bless  our  feeble  efforts. 

*'  In  relation  to  the  crop,  we  are  informed  by  the 
report  that  they  have  put  up  350  dozen  of  wheat,  not 
very  good ;  they  have  30  acres  of  oats  and  35  acres  in 
com,  both  of  which  were  very  promising ;  they  have 
about  4  acres  in  garden  vegetables,  cultivated  by  our 
friend,  John  Poole,  which  looked  well." 

Fourihrday, — ^Having  been  informed  by  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  proposed  opening  of  a  new 
Yeai'ly  Meeting  within  its  present  limits,  in  the  9th 
Month  next,  to  be  called  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of 
FriendjS,  our  hearts  have  been  drawn  in  affectionate 
and  brotherly  feeling  to  our  dear  friends  who  are 
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about  enteriDg  upon  Hbm  napoasifate  poaitiaii;  and 
deriring  to  nlnte  tlnmxs  Mcf^ed  brakfaren,  aad  vol- 
oome  them  into  tibe  bfxAbciiiood  of  Yeoiijr  lieeiing^ 
-we  hare  appointed  the  following  ooiaouitae  to^sttead 
the  epei^^  of  their  meeting  wi€i  a  oepy  of  liiis 
minvte,  viz.: — BSdwrd  H.  Thomas,  Jolm  fioott,  Wil- 
liam A.  Themae,  Bond  Valentine,  and  John  B.  Gran- 
shaw.  Our  eomnittee  on  epistles  was  dxreeted  to 
prepare  one  to  be  preeenied  to  the  Westem  Yearly 
Meeting  at  its  opening. 

The  eommittee  to  Tisit  the  Bdhordinate  meetingB 
dnring  the  past  j«ar,  reported iifaat  in  the  ISth  Jfxmtfi 
a  part  of  their  number  visitod  the  Qnartezly  Meeting 
of  Dmmkig'a  Creek,  and  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
most  of  the  fuailies  belonging  to  it ;  and  in  the  let 
Month  fonr  of  the  committee  attended  Cedar  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  Bidhmond,  Va^  and  visited 
most  of  its  memben.  The  commtittee  'was  oontinned 
to  fnrfcher  servioe  as  way  may  open. 

^  Epistles  to  our  brethren  of  ctiKr  Yeariy  Meetxags 
-were  produced  by  the  eommittee,  read,  and,  widi 
some  alterationB,  approved.  They  were  directed  to 
be  transcribed,  signed,  and  ferwarded. 

'^  We  have  been  comforted  and  Btreagthened  from 
sitlai^'to  sitting,  in  having  been  &voared  to  transact 
the  business  which  baa  been  before  in  in  mudi  love 
and  unity,  and  desire  that,  in  jretuming  to  om*  seve- 
ral homes  and  meetings,  we  may  not  be  ibrgetfal  of 
the  m^rdes  which  havte  been  granted  us,  but  endea- 
vour, wiiii  renewed  fiiith  and  dfligesiee,  to  serve  Mbn. 
from  whom  ail  cmr  blessings  flow." 

The  meeting  ooncLuded,  to  meet  «t  ^e  usual  time 
next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Frascib  T.  Kin0,  derL 
— Friend^  Review,  10th  Month  3l8t,  1857. 

North  Cai'olina  Yearly  Meetixig  commenoed  At  New 
Garden  the  2d  Jnat.  The  following  miniaters  ware  in 
attendance  with  certificates  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, viz.: — ^Bobert  and  Barah  lindaey,  from  London 
Yearly  Mfeting ;  Lemuel  Gifibrd  and  Thomas  Gro ver, 
from  New  £ngland ;  John  L.  JEddy,  from  Ohio;  and 
Thomas  Erasder  and  Dorcas. Hunt^  from  Indiiini^. 

BpistleB  were  xeadiixun  London  and  Dublin  Yeady 
Meetings  and  from  all  ihe  Yearly  JieetingB  on  thi« 
continent^  except  Philadelphia. 

On  Thdrd-^ay  the  atate  of  Society  was  entered  into 
by  reading  the  'Queriea  and  AnawersL 

Many  deficiencies  were  made  ajijparant,  which  occa- 
sioned a  deep  exercise^  and  much  counsel  and  admoni- 
tion were  weightily  and  feelingly  given.  The  clerks 
were  directed  to  embody  the  same  in  a  jnioote  to  he 
sent  down  to  the  subordinate  jneetings. 

The  Buliject  of  chaz^ging  the  time  of  intlding  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  brought  before  it,  and  xeiCerred 
to  a  committee,  which  reported  a  united  judgment 
that  no  change  be  made,  which  report  was  approved 
by  the  meeting. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  on  Fiffih-day,  and 
lai^ely  attended. 

Sixth-day,  EpSties  were  produced  and  read,  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  those  meetings  from  which 
Epistles  had  been  received.    Betuming  minutes  were 


graulM  %>  nmusters  in  attendance  frioni  other  Yearly 
MeetiBga,.aoi  under  a  aokmn  ^lovenng  the  mfMsUng 
floafrd 

Mudi  unity  permded  the  meeting  during  the  «ev»- 
ral  aittings. 

fiobert  «nd  Sazah  Idnds^  preeeeded  towardathe 
settkemests  of  Fnenda  in  TemiesBee. 


I 


ImnaRATiON  Slave-Tradb. — It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  cupidity  of  man  is  ever  being  exhibited,  in 
some  fonn  or  other,  for  the  harassment  or  oppression 
of  his  race;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  continual 
vigilance,  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  freedom.  The  attention  t^  the 
friends  of  the  slave  at  the  present  time,  is  very  much 
eoncentrated  upon  the  Lnmignction  Slave-tra^  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  the  TVench  govern- 
ment from  the  African  coast  to  their  West  India 
oolonies,  and  its  true  character  attempted  Iid  be  dis. 
guised  under  the  name  of  free  emigratiorL  To  a  per- 
fectlyfree  and  vdurOary  emigrcUioti,  no  one  can  object, 
and  we  have  ourselves  long  been  of  the  mind,  in  com- 
mon with  many  enlightened  abolitionists,  that  an 
emigration  of  this  description,  could  it  be  carried  out 
under  government  superintendence,  and  independent 
of  all  {Planters'  influence,  could  not  fidi  to  be  product- 
ive of  advantage,  both  to  the  West  India  oolonies  and 
to  Africa.  Obviously,  the  system  at  present  in  ope- 
ration, under  the  auspices  of  France,  is  not  of  this 
character,  although  the  THtnes  is  lending  its  columns 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  iniquitous  scheme.  Hence  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  attention  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment has  been  called  to  this  important  matter ;  and 
that  on.  the  i.4th  ult,  a  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Bowning 
Street^  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  memorial  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-SlaverySociety,  i^painst 
the  Immigration  Slave-trade,  which  is  being  carried 
on,  by  the  French,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
deputation  was  large  and  influential,  and  embraced 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  were 
deputed  at  a  very  brief  notice.  The  following  parties 
composed  the  deputation: — Arthur  Einnaird,  M.P. 
for  Perth;  C.  Buxton,  M.P.;  C.  Gilpin,  MJ>.;  and 
B.  Hanbury,  M.P.;  Captain  Ooote,  RN.;  Captain 
Wilmot,  B.N. ;  the  following  ministers :— J.  Sherman, 
Blackheath ;  J.  H.  Hinton,  William  Owen,  H.  Bichaid, 
and  P.  Latrobe^  London ;  Dr.  OarHle,  Woolwich ;  also, 
W.T.Blair, Bath;  Josepb €H»rge, R.  a Bamn^ Kr- 
mingfaam ;  Bobert  Oharieton,  Bctstoi;  J.  QMlbaiy, 
Banbury;  John  Pace,  Bury-£t.-£dmund8;  J'oknOud- 
ler,  Chelmsford;  Thomas  Graham,  GoaJiirookdafe ; 
J.  B.  Murdoch,  junr.,  Edinbui^;  fiamnel  Bow^, 
Gloucester;  James  Cropper,  Kendal^  SL  JL  Croudi, 
Idskeard;  John  Banrow,  Lancaster^  WiUianJanaoB, 
T.  Binns,  T.  F.  Buxtan,X  Sbrster,  Joa.OoofiBr,  K.  N. 
Fowler,  T.  H.  Gladstone,  G.  Laishley,  W.  MUw,  B. 
Akop,  G.  L.  Neighbour,  London;  WHUam  Ttobaoa, 
Stockton;  B.  Wiffin,  Wobom;  W.  Dandy,  JaaMioa; 
Dr.  K.  Shaw,  and  L.  A.  CfaamaBavnaw. 

The  Memorial  called  the  fiarl  nf  Ghunadan^  at- 


tBBtbB  fe  the  addrew  pwmtBtf  hym  depdMoim  from 
1^  Society  to  Yiacoaot  Falmoaston  in  July  lut^  on 
the  occasion  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  West  India 
body  ta  obtain  the  aaiustion.  of  the-  Qavenunenta  to 
&  geusBal  adiema  of  immigiaiaon  from  the  eoaat  of 
Africa,  and  dwelt  npon  the  evilar  which — as  had  bomi 
predicted  —  had  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  by  the  French  (government,  through  the 
agenoyof  the  Measra.  Begla  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles.  It 
stated^  on  the  anthority  of  Mr«  Consul  Campbell^  at 
I^os,  that  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  had 
greatly  stimulated  the  trade  in  slaves,  for  they  had 
outbidden  the  French  in  their  demandk  for  so-caUed 
immigtantB,.and  shipped  large  numbers  of  negroes; 
and,  as  one  consequence  of  this  demand  for  men  in- 
stead of  commoditiea,  the  native  chiefs  were  abandon- 
ing legitimate  commerce  to  turn  their  attention  again 
to  slave-dealing.  Quotations  were  added  from  the 
letters  of  the  Bev.  H.  Townsend,  Church  Missionary  at 
Abbeokuta,  and  fr^m  the  Sierra  Leone  Admrtiser,  giv- 
ing special  instances  of  the  inj  urious  operation  of  the 
new  scheme,  and  denouncing  it  as  open  slave^trading. 
The  Memorial  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 'that  the 
Government  would  adopt  the  ^Nromptest  means  o£  put- 
ting an  end  to*  a  new  traffic  in  human  beings,,  which,  if 
not  cheeked  at  once,  was  likely  soon  to  assume  unlimit- 
able  proportions,  with  results  as  disastrous  as  any  that 
have  attended. the  pjusectttion  of  the  Slave-trade  itself. 

The  Eari  of  Clarendon  expressed  the  gratification 
it  a£forded  him  to  receive  so  large  and  influential  a 
Deputai^n,  which  he  could  see,  from  the  Ibt  of  names 
handed  in,  embraced  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence <^  the  deep  and  geBsral  interest  that  was- felt 
in  the  qnsstion  which  the  Memorial  brought  under 
his  notice.  Sudi  a  Deputation  was  very  enooinaging 
to  the  Govemmenty  which,  he  need  scarcely  observe, 
was  in  poesoonion  of  the  Aillest  infomatiofn  on  the 
subject  cf  this  ''new  system"  of  obtaining  labour :  one 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  as  the  Slave-trade» 
unmitigated  and  undisgnised.  The  whole  question, 
however,  had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fVench  Government,  which  he  believed  had  not 
foreseen  that  t^e  result  of  attempts  to  obtain  immi- 
grants from  Africa  would  be  the  revival  of  t^e  Slave- 
trade  ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure  nothing  was  further  from 
the  wishes  or  the  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
IVench  than  to  re-opei»  this  exeemted  traffic  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the  leacfing  civilised  powers, 
and  to  the  well-known  national  sentiment  of  this 
Goontiy.  The  evUs  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated 
that  must  arise  frosiL  the  checking  of  the  legitimate 
commerce  which,  in  many  parts  a£  the  African  coast, 
had  totally  superseded  the  trade  in  Slave%  and  in 
others  was  rapidly  extinguishing  it.  Thiis  was  a  point 
which  bore  intimately  on  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  Qountrj^  and  to  tdiein^ovtanoe  of  which  the  Gk>v- 
venment  ipbs  fuAy  attve.  The  ]>q)utati0n  would  be 
encouraged  to  hear,  that  tSie  attempts  of  the  Fnaek 
agent  to  obtain  immigrants  had  been  so  nnsncoessfhl, 
he,  (LordClarend6n).  tiiought  he  might  venture  to  say 
Mud^vnaa,  on  this  aocoimty  the  speoulatioiiL  would  be 


aiandonett,  atlhasHbrthepresent^  and  no  effbrtsfionid 
be  spaced  by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  a  tnffic  between^  which  and  the  Slave-trade  there 
was  no  appreciable  differsBCS^.  He  aasmred  the  Depu- 
taihtion  oi  his  cordiid  sympatlky  with  the  objeetv  of  the 
Anli-Siaveiry  Socbty,  aod  hm  concorveaoe  in  ihe  senti- 
ment set  fbrtb  in  the  Memorial. 

Some  insight  into  the  true  character  of  the  immi- 
gration system  above  complained  of,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extracts  from  lettcss  just  leeeived  from 
Henry  Townsend,  a  Church  of  England  missionary 
in  Abbeofcnta,  addressed  to  some  friends  at  Plymouth; 
and  which  we  insert  with  the  view  of  giving  them  an 
extended  publicity. 

The  first  letter  is  commenced  at  Tsein,  in  the  Yov- 
idNL  Country,  and  givesi  several  incidents,  cennectod 
witte  missionary  labomrj  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  been.    He  then  adds — 

''l^oos,  August  SOeA. 

**!  intended  dosing  my  letter  with  this,  but  I  have 
some  distressing  pvrticdlaTs  to  inform  you  of.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  exportation  of 
Africans  under  the  French  flag,  not  as  slaves  but  emi- 
grants— that  is,  bought  slaves  to  be  tidcen  to  the  French 
possessions  as  free  emigrants^ 

There  is  a  vessel  r^y  to  ship  1200  at  Whydah, 
taking  in  her  living  cargo,  and  Uie  British  cruisers 
can  do  nothing  against  it.  It  is  a  covert  slave  trade, 
and  Britiah  Christians  must  stir  themselves  again,  or 
this  land  will  be  a^ain  deluged  with  blood.  As  regards 
Africa  in  herself,  it  is  one  and  the  same  what  is  done 
with  the  victims*  The  slave  trader  asks  not,  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  the  sla/ve  he  sells.  People  may 
call  theuL  what  they  like,  make  of  tiiem  wlu^  they 
like ;  calling  them  emigrants  may  stop  European  in- 
dignation, but  will  not  alter  the  state  [of  tnings  in 
Africa. 

''There  is  another  circumstance.  A  deputation 
waited  on  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  month  of  June 
(reported  in  the  Timesy  June  12),  to  get  his  help  to 
arranee  a  general  plan  embracing  lul  nations  oon- 
csmed,  to  form  some  mode  of  getting  emigrants  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies.  The  aim  is  to  benefit  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies — HiBplea  is,  it  will  bene- 
fit Africa.  It  is  a  plan,  thej  si^,  to  put  down  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  by  emigration.  My  indisnation 
is  justly  raised  by  it.  They  cannot  set  firee  emigrants 
from  Africa  in  any  sufficient  nunu>er:  it  has  been 
tried  again  and  again.  Free  men  toiU  not  emigrate, 
and  slaves  cannot  If  slaves  emigrate  it  is  beouose 
their  masters  have  first  received  compensation — ^in 
other  words,  have  sold  them. 

"  Do  please  to  ask  your  friends  to  examine  into  this 
matter,  and  give  opposition  to  all  attempte  at  osgan- 
ised  schemes  of  removing  Africans  from  their  native 
land  to  labour  for  others  in  a  foreign  one. 

**  I^st  year  the  shipment  of  palm  oil  from  this  port 
was  ever  4000  tons,  this  year  already  it  has  reached 
that  amount.  Cotton  doth  is  shipped  from  this  port 
in. lam  quantities,  cloth  mannfactured  by  the  natives; 
and.  the  tsade  in  cotton  itself  is  increasing.  For  what 
are  att  these  eiemente  of  prosperity  to  be  destroyed? 
Li  cotton  less  useful  because  grown  in  Africa  ?  How 
short  a  time  ago  it  was  when  no  palm  oil  was  shipped 
from  here^  now  the  last  year's  shipmente  were  worth 
j£l60,000  sterling.  This  did  not  cost  a  mother's  teazs 
— this  did  not  cause  war  and  bloodshed — this  did  not 
stir  up  animosity  and  revenge,  but  produced  industry, 
enterprise^  wealth,  and  an  indispotttion  to  war."  .  .  . 
'^  I  do  hope  yoa^rill  write  to  some  of  your  kind  and 
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influential  friends  about  what  I  have  stated.  Let  not 
Africa  lose  any  more  of  her  sons  and  daughters  under 
any  name.  H.  T." 

**  Lagos,  Augv^  27, 1867. 

....  ^' There  is  always  a  something  occurring  to 
retard  progress  and  try  &ith,  and  so  it  is  now.  Trade 
is  at  a  stand  still  between  this  nlace  and  Abbeokuta, 
because  the  latter  thinks  it  right  to  go  to  war  with 
another  place,  because  that  place,  Aibo,  has  sent  and 
made  agreement  with  the  King  of  Dahomey  to  pro- 
cure the  destruction  of  Abbeokuta.  There  is  in  it,  or 
rather  there  is  made  manifest  by  it  a  remarkable 
chai^ge.  They  are  obliged  to  stop  the  roads  to  all 
foreign  goods,  and  home  produce  used  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign,  in  order  to  stop  the  trader  from  his  traffic, 
that  they  may  be  under  tne  necessity  of  going  to  war. 
Not  long  since  all  such  laws  and  exactions  were  un- 
necessary, for  war  was  the  rule,  and  lawful  trade  the 
exception ;  now  they  are  obliged  to  stop  all  trade  to 
raise  a  sufficient  army.  I^wud  commerce,  I  was  told 
yesterday  by  a  Sardinian  merchant  who  farms  the 
revenue  here,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per 
cent,  per  annum.  It  is  likely  to  go  on  at  that  rate  if 
the  French  and  English  who  wish  to  benefit  the  West 
Indies  at  the  expense  of  Africa,  will  only  let  us  alone. 
Ck)tton  is  being  looked  to  now ;  the  merchants  before 
cast  it  aside  as  profitless,  they  are  now  preparing  to 
buy  it.  I  saw  a  cotton  press  yesterday  just  set  up  for 
pressing  it.  Above  all  things  we  want  peace ;  but  the 
French  will  buy  slaves,  and  Gezo,  of  course,  must 
cateh  them  first.  Slaves  doh*t  grow  out  of  the  ground, 
nor  on  trees,  but  are  men,  women,  and  children,  bom 
into  the  world  as  we  are,  and  made  slaves  by  might 
against  right. 

"The  first  step  in  the  ladder,  for  brevity's  sake,  I 
will  say  is  the  West  India  interest ;  the  next  is  the^ 
slave  merchant's  gain ;  the  next,  the  gain  and  lust  of 
power  of  African  princes,  great  and  small ;  for  these 
towns  must  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  cruelties  of 
slave-wars  inflicted  upon  a  country  that  has  not  stood 
in  the  way  of,  nor  wronged  the  West  India  interest 
one  jot;  and  young  men  and  women,  the  life  and  stay 
of  their  country,  must  be  torn  away  to  enrich  others 
by  the  ruin  of  their  own  fatherland. 

'*  I  read  in  the  Times  newspaper  that  '  benefit  will 
be  conferred  on  Africa  and  Africans  by  it.'  If  the 
editor  or  writer  knew,  anything  about  it — as  men 
ought  to  know  before  they  gravely  speak  or  write — 
he  could  not  have  written  as  he  has  done.  It  is  said 
the  slaves  to  be  purchased  and  set  free  by  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies  wiQ  be  benefited ;  but  in  order  to 
prove  this  he  imagines  a  case ;  he  does  not  know  al- 
though he  professes  to  do  so  so.  I  state  from  know- 
ledge and  experience,  that  in  this  the  Yoruba  Country 
the  labouring  population,  including  slaves,  are  (setter 
ofi*,  as  regards  eating  and  drinking,  and  all  the  etcete- 
ras, than  labourers  at  board  and  lodgings  and  nine 
shillinffs  a-month  (12  francs  50  cents  is  the  exact  sum) 
would  be.  I  don't  mean  that  a  labourer  here  does  put 
12  francs  50  cents  into  his  pocket  clear  gain,  but  I 
mean  to  sav  that  he  can,  and  hundreds  do,  and  all 
might  that  have  health  and  strength,  if  they  will,  reap 
a  clear  gain  by  labour  of  a  sum  equal  to  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  support  and  necessaries ;  that  is,  they 
can  save  cent  per  cent  on  what  they  consume.  They 
are  not  the  poor  misei-able  creatures  that  many  ima- 
gine, to  whom  any  change  would  be  a  benefit,  but  the 
{greatest  temporal  misery  they  labour  undei^^as  been 
inflicted  on  tnem  by  such  as  the  planters  in  the  West 
Indies.  Foul  practices  have  been  taught  them,  and  a 
foul  name  has  been  given  them,  until  they  are  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  we  know  how  unjustly  they  have  been  treated 
and  debased  by  interested  parties  for  their  own  gain. 


Facts  are  difficult  to  overcome.  The  trade  reports 
published  will  show  what  can  and  what  will  be  done 
if  there  be  peace,  and  wliat  may  be  undone  by  slave 


wars. 


^  I  know  you  sympathize  with  these  oppreaaed  and 
wronged  people,  and  th^efore  I  freely  utter  these  my 
feelings,  for  I  feel  deeply  concerned.  H.  T." 


Friends  Travellino  is  trb  Ministrt. — Groyer 
Kemp,  his  son,  and  Wiluam  Houies,  landed  on  the 
island  of  Antigua  on  the  19th  of  10th  Month.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  following  week  meetLngs  were 
held  at  Piggott's  Village  and  Parham,  which  were 
numerously  attended  by  the  coloured  people. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  Joseph  and 
Eliza  Ann  Hopkins  have  been  engaged  in  visiting 
Friends,  and  holding  a  few  public  meetings  in  the 
south  of  Lincolnshire.  Those,  so  held  at  Credney, 
Holbeach,  Spalding,  and  Homcastle  wei^  very  nume- 
rously attended. 

Mart  Samuel  Llotd,  having  been  liberated  for 
religious  service  in  Derby  and  Notto,  has  commenced 
her  visite  in  that  quarter. 

Susan  Howland  and  Ltdia  Conodon  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Pardshaw  Hall,  on  the  17th 
ult.  Previous  to  which,  and  afterwards,  they  visited 
the  families  of  Friends  comprising  that  Meeting,  and 
proceeded  thence  for  KendaL 

Daniel  Williams  was  at  both  Meetings  at  liver- 
pool  on  First-day,  the  8th  ult.,  and  on  Fifth-day,  the 
12th.  He  was  also  at  Manchester  on  Htst-day,  the 
15th,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Bradford,  and  from 
that  to  Carlisle,  with  a  view  to  visit  Meetings  in 
Cumberland. 

Marianne  Bates  has  recently  been  holding  public 
meetings  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  and  two  '^Friends  from  Cum- 
berland. She  was  at  Livei*pool  Meeting  on  Firstniay, 
the  8th  ult,  and  Fifth-day,  the  12th.  On  the  15th 
she  attended  Manchester  Meeting,  and  on  Ihe  follow- 
ing evening  had  a  Meeting  for  sailors  at  the  Bethel 
Union,  Bath  Street^  Liverpool,  which  ^was  a  very 
satisfactory  occasion. 

Priscilla  Green  and  Mart  Nichouson,  at  the  last 
accounts,  were  steadily  returning  eastward  towards 
the  sea-bord  —  expecting  to  be  in  and  about  New 
York  for  some  time. 


New  Temperance  Hall,  BiRMiNaHAM. — We  under- 
stand that  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Birmiiurham 
are  about  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Tem- 
perance Hall.  They  have  not  fl;ot  all  the  funds  that 
are  necessary,  and  will  be  glad  of  any  help  that  Friends 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  give  them.  It  is  satiafiEko- 
tory  to  find  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  a  town  like 
Birmingham  taking  such  a  step,  in  consequence  of  the 
increas^  accomm<xlation  necessary  for  the  meetings 
held  regularly  to  promote  temperance  principles. 

We  are  informed  that  a  Friend  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  has  just  taken  a  pubUe- 
house,  with  the  intention  of  closing  it.  Whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  coercion 
and  the  Maine-law,  we  apprehend  there  can  be  none 
on  the  benefit  and  legitimacy  of  this  course  of  action. 
The  Friend  in  question  is  not  a  professed  teetotsUer. 
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SERMONS   WARLIKE  AND  PACIFIC. 
To  the  Editors  of  Thb  British  Frirnd. 

EsTSEMKD  Friends^ — I  was  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
marks in  your  last  number^  on  "The  Indian  Mutinies ; 
the  Fast  Day^  and  Warlike  Sermons."  Among  the  lat- 
ter, you  adverted  to  that  delivered  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  popular'preacher,  however, 
is  not  always  warlike  in  his  discourses ;  as  you  will, 
with  myself,  be  pleased  to  observe,  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boyal  Surrey  Grardens,  on  the  2d  of  8th  Mouth  last, 
which  a  friend  has  kindly  brought  under  my  notice ; 
and  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your  columns,  believing 
it  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon's  text,  on  this  occasion,  was,  ''My 
soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God,"  (Psalm  Ixii.  6).  After 
discussing  his  subject  under  various  heads,  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 

Once  again :  My  soul  wait  thou  only  ^ipon  God,  for 
protection  in  times  of  clanger,    A  naval  officer  tells  the 
following   singular  story  concerning   the    seige    of 
Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Nelson.    An  officer  in  the 
fleet  says,  '*I  was  particularly  impressed  with  an  object 
which  I  saw  three  or  four  days  after  the  terrific  bom- 
bardment of  that  place.    For  several  nights  before  the 
surrender,  the  darkness  was  ushered  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  accompanied  by 
the  whizzing  of  those  destructive  and  burning  engines 
of  warfare,  Congreve's  rockets.    The  dreadml  effects 
were  soon  visible  in  the  brilliant  lights  through  the 
city.    The  blazing  houses  of  the  rich,  and  the  bumin^ 
cottages  of  the  poor,  illuminated  the  heavens;  and 
the  wide-spreading  flames,  reflecting  on  the  water, 
showed  a  forest  of  ships  assembled  round  the  city  for 
its  destruction.    This  work  of  conflagration  went  on 
for  several  nights ;  but  the  Danes  at  length  surrender- 
ed ;  and  on  walking  some  days  after  among  the  ruins, 
consisting  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the  rich, 
manu&ctories,  lofty  steeples,  and  humble  meeting- 
houses, I  descried,  amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation, 
a  solitary  house,  unharmed ;  all  around  it  a  burnt  mass, 
this  idone  untouched  by  the  fire,  a  monument  of  mercy. 
'Whose  house  is  thatf  I  asked.    *That;  said  the  in- 
terpreter, 'belongs  to  a  Quaker.    He  would  neither 
fight  nor  leave  his  house,  but  remained  in  prayer  with 
his  family  during  the  whole  bombardment.'    Surely, 
thought  I,  it  is  well  with  the  righteous,  God  has  been  a 
shield  to  thee  in  battle,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  thee, 
a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need."    It  might  seem  to 
be  an  invention  of  mine,  only  that  it  happens  to  be  as 
authentic  a  piece  of  history  as  any  that  can  be  found. 
There  is  another  story  told,  somewhat  similar  of  that 
Danish  war.   "  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Copenhagen 
to  the  English,  in  the  year  1807,  detachments  of  sol- 
diers were,  for  a  time,  stationed  in  the  surrounding 
villages.    It  happened  one  day  that  three  soldiers,  be- 
longing to  a  Hiffhlaud  regiment,  were  set  to  forage 
among  the  neighbouring  &rm-honses.    They  went  to 
several,  but  found  them  stripped  and  deserted.    At 
length  they  came  to  a  large  earden,  or  orchard,  full  of 
apple  trees,  bending  under  uie  weight  of  firuit.    They 
entered  by  a  gate,  and  followed  a  path  which  brought 
them  to  a  neat  farm-house.    Everything  without  be- 
spoke quietness  and  security ;  but  as  they  entered  by 
t  ne  front  door,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  child- 
ren ran  screaming  out  by  the  back.    The  interior  of 
the  house  presented  an  appearance  of  order  and  com- 


fort superior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  people 
in  that  station,  and  from  the  habits  of  the  country.    A 
watch  hung  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  neat 
book-case,  well  filled,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
elder  soldier.    He  took  down  a  book :  it  was  written 
in  a  language  unknown  to  him,  but  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  legible  on  every  page.    At  this  moment, 
the  master  of  the  house  entered  by  the  door  through 
which  bis  wife  and  children  had  just  fled.     One  of 
the  soldiers,  by  threatening  sighs  demanded  provi- 
sions :  the  man  stood  firm  and  undaunted,  but  shook 
his  head.    The  soldier  who  held  the  book  approach- 
ed him,  and  pointing  to  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heai*t,  and  looked  up  to  hea- 
ven.   Instantly  the  farmer  grasped  his  hand,  shook 
it  vehemently,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room.     He 
soon  returned  with  his  wife  and  children  laden  with 
milk,  eggs,  bacon,  &c.,  which  were  freely  tendered ; 
and  when  money  was  offered  in  return,  it  was  at  first 
refused ;  but  as  two  of  the  soldiers  were  pious  men, 
they,  much  to  the  cha^in  of  their  companion,  insist- 
ed upon  paying  for  all  they  received.     When  taking 
leave,  the  pious  spldiers  intimated  to  the  farmer  that 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  secrete  his  watch ;  but  by 
the  most  significant  signs,  he  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  feared  no  evil,  for  his  trust  was  in  God;  and 
that  though  his  neighbours,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  had  fled  from  their  habitations,  and  by  fora- 
ging parties  had  lost  what  they  could  not  remove,  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  had  been  injured,  nor  had  he  even 
lost  an  apple  from  his  trees."    The  man  knew  that 
"He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ;" 
80  ho  just  tried  the  non-resistent  principle ;  and  God, 
in  whom  he  put  implicit  confidence,  would  not  let  him 
be  injured.    It  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  a  long  time 
ago,  there  were  thousands  of  Quakers  in  the  country, 
and  only  two  of  them  were  killed ;  and  those  two  had 
not  faith  in  their  own  principles ;  one  of  them  ran 
away  and  hid  himself  in  a  fastness,  and  the  other  kept 
arms  in  his  house ;  but  the  others,  unarmed,  walked 
amidst  infnrated  soldiers,  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  were  never  touched,  because  they 
were  strong  in  the  strength  of  IsraeVs  God,  and  put 
up  their  sword  into  its  scabbard,  knowing  that  to  war 
against  another  cannot  be  right,  since  Christ  has  said, 
"  Besist  not  evil ;  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."    "  Be  kind,  not  only  to  the 
thankful^  but  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil;" 
"Forgive  your  enemies ;"  "Bless  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefnlly  use  you."     J3ut 
we  are  ashamed  to  do  that ;  we  do  not  like  it ;  we 
are  afraid  to  trust  God ;  and  until  we  do  it  we  shall 
not  know  the  majesty  of  faith,  nor  pi*ove  the  power  of 
God  for  our  protection.    "My  soul,  wait  thou  only 
upon  God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 

I  am,  yours  truly,  E.  "W. 


Mkmbnto  for  Mothsbs. — O !  that  parents  would 
timely  and  vigilantly  exert  themselves  to  raise  early 
impressions  in  the  tender  minds  of  their  children,  in 
order  to  fix  deeply  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  all  its 
glorious  consequences;  firmly  persuading  and  con- 
vincing them  that  they  are  under  the  immediate  notice 
of  that  Being  who  is  ever  unspeakably  good  and 
gracious ;  and  informing  them  that  He  i9  cloathed 
with  every  awful,  reverential  attribute,  as  being  per- 
fectly wise,  powerful,  and  ffood,  yet  strictly  iust ;  that 
He  IS  the  Maker  of  us  all,  and  that  He  delights  to 
be  called  upon  by  us  with  the  tender  and  endearing 
apellation  of  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."— 
Samuel  FoihergiU. 
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IBE  INSECT  BUNTEBS;  or,  SntQmolqfi^.in  Vena.  Lon- 
don: EnwABD  VzmuAXtJd,  DeTonahire  Street,  Blahopagate. 
Pp*  BO* 

On-  opening  this  little  yolmne,  we  were  at  first, 
somewhat  £aappointed  at  finding  it  to  be  in  the  style  i 
of  Miawatka.    It  added  another  evidenoe  to  the  opi-. 
nion  we  had  formed  at  the  time,  that  the  publication ' 
of  that  production,  under  so  great  .a  name  as  that  of 
Longfellow — ^a  name  endeared  to  us  bj  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  and  most  cherished  associations — ^was* 
a  deplorable  event  in  the  annak  of  poetry;  because j 
we  felt  sure  it  would  lead  to  a  host  of  servile  imitators; ; 
and  the  eomposition  was  so  easy,  and  admitted  of  so ! 
much  puerility  and  negligence,  that  it  coiild  not  do| 
otherwise  than  exercise  a  most  deteriorating  effect 
upon  the  whole  art,  but  especially  upon  the  weaker 
minds  engaged  In  its  culture.     The  blow,  too,  came ; 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.    To  call  that  kmd 
of  composition  ^veTae"  at  aU,  we  think  a  parody  se- 
Terer  than  anything  to  be  found  in  Hudibras.    If  it 
is  not  in  itself  a  pretty  strong  emetic— an  effect  we 
are  free  to  confess  the  reading  of  Siatoatha  prodnoed 
upon  oursdves — we  can  compane  that  nnhappily  in- 
vented metre  to  nothing  so  lubt  as  a  sort  of  mental 
opium,  which  lays  prostrate  all  the  hix^her  fiiculties, 
and  prodnces,  on  both  writer  and  xeader,  a  kind  of 
dreamy  somnolency,  perfectly  .underminiiu^  ,to  health 
and  vigour  of  mind.    If  we  were  net  bu£  thorou^ 
fiiee  traders,  we  should  agitate  for  an  edict  pronounc- 
ing this  metre  contraband  in  literature.    As  soon  as 
our  displeasure  had  «  little  subsided,  we  bethought 
ourselves  x>f  our  duty  notwithstanding;  a%  we  began 
the  book. 

The'entomdlqDT^  of  the  work  we  believe  to  be  moat 
trustworthy  ana  unchallei^ieable.  It  nuv  be,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe,that  the  beautiful  orderof  nature, 
as  well  as  the  dry  technicalities  of  scienee,  are  more 
eaailv,  etealthily,  and  fruitfnlljr  insinuated  into  the 
minds  of  both  youu^  -and  old,  in  a  simple  .duld-like 
oarb  like  this,  than  m  any  other  way;  and  if  so,  this 
utUe  work  will  bear  a  vahie,  as  a  contribution  to  (real 
science,  which  it  may 'be  difficult  to  estimate.  Altiliou^ 
it  is  running  on  to  near^  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
we  hunted  a  butterfly,  ior  turned  irp  a  beetle  iram 
under  the  loose  stones  on  the  beautiful  lull  sides,  we 
confess,  before  we  had  got  half  through  this  little 
volume,  we  were  almost  set  looking  upourl)azeB  and 
bottles,  our  fly  and  water  nete»  a^  aet  out  upon  a 
sunny  ramble  once  more.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
kind,  genial,  and  gentle  tone.  A  loving  spirit  breathes 
throughout.  As  a  most  acceptable  peesent  to  children, 
or  as  a  refreshment  to  all  those  wlio  are  grown  up, 
but  who  still  wish  to  nurture  their  CfympaUiies  witi^i 
children,  and  the  ever  verdant  child-like  part  of  their 
own  nature,  in  the  spirit  of  those  true  and  beautifiil 
lines — 

''for  all  teaohing  iBimtntotiETe 
To  theteadicr  and  the  learner '^>- 

we  confidently  recommend  an  investment  of  ei^iteen- 
pence  in  this  little  volume,  without  much  fear  that 
parties  will  repent  it  When  we  say  that  its  author 
IS  Edward  Newman,  our  well-known  naturalist^  we 
think  that  alone  sufficient  to  insure  its  scientific  ac- 
curacy. We  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen  c^.the 
style  and  manner  of  the  work,  from  tne  opening  of 
the  seventh  chapter: — 

Up !  tbe  Mvly  skylark,  Laom, 
Leoder.of the  darbreak  cfaoma, 
Is  inviting  us.    The  songsters 
Of  the  wood  and  of  the  meadows 


Join  with  YAm^mmmgitSgt^ 
To  their  bonntiM  Cmtor, 
Offering  np  the  hymn  of  morning, 
Hvan  of  tnnefal  adoration* 
All  their  happiness  proclaiming— 
Happiaefs  is  adoration. 
StilTthe  insect  world  is  sleeping. 
BtUl  the  world  of  phmto  is  ele<j^ng, 
Ah !  how  troe  that  flowem  can  slunaber J 
Bee  tbeie  closed  and  brilliant  petals; 
Bee  these  folded  leaves  of  trefoil; 
iBee  theae  huds  and  Meesoms  faaogfaag 
Bsavily  on  slender  footstalks- 
All  are  wrapped  in  peaoeful  damben. 
Beaeefal  aad  rifreataing  slanaiMr^ 
That,  all  nndistarhed  have  lasted 
Throuffh  the  short,  sweet  night  oTsaminer, 
And  win  last  till  Iwat,  Mtnming, 
Dkatpatea  the  drops  that  glitier 
On  the  jpreen  gsass,  on  the  hedges, 
fihowenng  on  ns>ifwe  teneh  them. 
Even  now  theaaabeamSfdlaatiag. 
Gild  the  morning  mist  with  glorj. 
Fill  the  trembling  gems  with  ooloars, 
Colonrs  briliianftfy  prismatie, 
Like  disiniQsrated  imiabows. 
Up!  the-ear^^akylarl^,  Lamm 
Is  inviting  us  to  atndy.  -'Fp..90,  SI. 
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MI6SI0NART    URAYflLB    AND    llESEARCHU 

fiOUTH  AFRICA:  Inoluding  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  Ao.  BstDatu  Idvnre- 
8TOKB,  L.L.D.,  B:C.L.  7p.  697.  London:  JohaVomj, 
Albemarle  Street.    1857. 

In  noticing  a  volnme  of  so  deeply  interestizig  and  Im- 
portant a  nature  as  tiie  one  now  hefore  ns,  the  widi 
adses  that  onr  jonmal  were  .other  than  a  monthily. 
that  we  might  he  able  to  do  something  like  justaoe  to 
Dr.  Livingstone's  work.  As  it  is,  however,  we  can  do 
little  more  <ai  the  present  oecasion  than  give  onr  read- 
ers intimation  of  its  Jtppearance;  and  we  are  free  to 
adknowled^e  that  no  prodacUon  in  mlataan  to  AMca 
has  ever  \m  the  psess  In  onr  day  in  ^nliich*  as  EriendS) 
we  have  felt  so  intense  an  interest 

Assuredly,  in  a  .periodical   sneh  as  Tka  BrUuk 
Friendf  efaieQy  devoted  to  the  well-bein^  of  oor  Bali- 

S'eos  Society,  the  Absenoe  of  any  alhaion  ie  a  work 
to  Dr  LivingstoneVi  would  be  -greatly  out  of  cksno- 
ter,  seeing  that  Friends  have  <ever  been  amonff  the 
foxemoat  in  promoting  ^tte  abolition  of  the  Amean 
slave  trade  and  slavery.  And  it  is  in  relation  to  tlus 
great  qvastion  fif  Ohnatian  philanthropy,  more^es^ 
cttdly,  that  the  tnembers  of  oat  Sooiatv  will  be  a- 
duoed  toprooQre,and  xead^ond  promote  the  dimdation 
of  the  book;  and  we  can  .porottuse  them  <tihat  ifa  jiarnsal 
will  be-a  souxve  ef  hi^  natiflfcrtion.  Indeed,  ax^pee- 
tation  has  been  so  excited  in  reoardto  itsiartiioouung, 
and  rthousands  and  teas  of  Ukousands  of  the  bo^ 
having  been.aold  within  a  few  days,  we  isannot  doubt 
tiiat  very  masBj  of 'Onr  readers  eve  already  in  posses- 
sion ctf  i^  so  that  our  veoemmfindation  of  the  volinae 
will  be  fliestl^  to  such  as  have  not  yet  proonrad  the 
work.  That,  m  its  presMXt  f<»in,  the  volume  u  ex- 
pensive we  r^iKst;  and  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  laaas 
of  information  conveyed,  the  number  and  striking 
nature  of  the  ilhutnAioBs,  wiiih  the  •exoelience  of  tlie 
author's  sentiments,  and,  thouffh  last  not  least,  the 
beauty  of  -the  tjrpography,  we  aon't  think  the  price, 
after  aU,  so  mudh  out  of  pLM».  Still,  from  our  earnest 
widi  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travds  and  Mmeardku 
nu^  be  in  the  hands  of  the  onmmnnHy  geneaeafiy,  we 
cannot  but  dmre  that  befoi«  loqg  a  cheaper  ad&tion 
may  be  faronghi  out;  and  this,  we  think,  in  these  days 
of  reBi8tkalde«nterpcise  in  the  publidii^g  buninanB, 
is  highly  prababLa. 

Theieis  madi  in  Dr.  LmugBtme^s  bosk^iiith  whaflb 
we  should  be  glad  to  enrich  our  eohrams,  and  «b 
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troBt,  in  future  mHubeni^  to  be  able  to  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  encourage  our  readers  every- 
where  to  obtain  the  woric  without  delay,  and  promote 
ito  difltasioH  amoiig  nU  within  th*  sphere  of  their 
influence. 

Effects  of  Public-Houses. — The  village  of  Armin, 
pleasantly  situated  by  the  river  Aire,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverley.  The  adult  population  is  about  250,  and 
consists  of  a  few  ficunilies  of  respectability  (occupying 
fiuma  under  his  lordship),  of  fiom  labourers,  and  of 
village  artizans.  Sixty  yeare  ago  it  war  not  cUstin- 
gmshed  in.  cultivation  of  manners  or  reHgioos  know- 
ledge from  the  neglected  rural  districts  of  England : 
if  notonons  for  anything  it  was  for  ignorance  and 
widMcfeness.  There  were  four  or  five  public-houses 
in  the  place,  and  but  one  religious  serviee  on  the  Sua- 
day  at  the  village  church,  attended  by  a  few  careless 
listeners.  For  a  number  of  years  it  1ms  now  been  re- 
markable for  order  and  decorum.  Only  one  inn  is  per- 
mitted, kept  by  a  creditable  family,  by  whom  the  sign 
is  taken  down  at  the  annual  feast.  DrunkenaesB'  and 
rioting  have'  been  lonff  unknown ;  conseonentiiy  abject 
povertjF  ^  unknown  iQso. — Wet.  If  ah,  Mag, 


Virtts* 

EmBTB  MoiPCB^  1887. 
37th.  At  Holt  Hill,  Birkenhead,  Ri^mxE,  wife  of  George 

Hsneoekf  a  Bon ;  who  was  named  John. 

Nnrm  Momtr,  18ff7. 
1st.  At  West  Bank,  Hoigate,  near  Tork,  BlABy,  wife  of  James 

Baokfamue.  Jnnr.,  a  daoghten 

TanTn  Morth,  1857. 
12th.  Cbiblottb,  wife  of  Jeaeph  J.  SeaiioiM,  of  Oodalming, 

aaoiu 
15ih.  At  Highbvry  Grange,  Middlesex,  Mabia,  the  wife  of 

Robert  C.  DriTor,  of  a  aon ;  who  was  named  James  Hut- 
chinson. 
27th.  At  North  Terrace,  Dartfaiffton,  Akit,  wife  of  William 

Jones,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Llewelyn. 
...  At  Preston  Crowmarsb,  near  Wallingford»  Sophia,  wife 

of  Thomas  Graham  Littlebej,  a  sea;  wh»  waa  aained 

Graham  Riohardaen. 
...  At  Tork,  Sabab  'Kom^  wife  of  George  Benson,  a  asii. 
00th.  At  Seeth  Brent*  Pahiit,  wife  of  Ellia  Shaekleten,  a 

daughter}  who  was  named  Fanny  Eliiabetbw 
...  At  Freston,  Mart,  wife  of  Jonathan  Abbatt»  a  daoghter; 

who  was  named  Caroline. 
31st.  At  Glapham  Road,  near  London,  Susahitah  Dkanb, 

wife  of  John  Bawlings,  a  son ;  named  Richard  dllton. 

Eurriiini  Momth,  1857. 

6tfa.  At  Foae  Bridge,  Tork»  Sabab,  wife  of  William  Henry 

White,  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Lucy  Maria. 
lltb.  At  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  Euzabeth,  wife  of  John 

Q.  Azmfteui»  a  daughter ;  who  was  named  Elizabeth  Ann. 
...  At  Buckingham   Place,  Brighton,  Euzabeth,  wife  of 

Frederic  Taylor,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Joseph. 
18th.  The  wife  of  John  Friestman,  of  Thornton,  near  Fiek- 

cring,  7os>hshire,.a  son ;  who  was  called  Herbert^ 
15th.  At  No.  lOy  Haddington  Road,  Dublin,  Suza  CubbobN| 

wife  of  Thomas  White  Fisher,  a  daughter. 
20th.  At  Springfield,  near  Lisbnm,  Euta  Janb^  wife  of 

Joseph  RtohardsoD,  a  son. 
2l6t.  At  Tottenham,  Rbbboca,  wife  ef  Thomas  Edmunds,  a 

son ;  who  was  named  Albert  Joseph. 
At  St.  Marcarel's  Terrace,  Pimnoov  Mabt  Aair,  wife  ef 

George  WUlis,  a  son ;  who  was  named  Joseph  John. 

IRarriagta. 

TzRTB  Month,  1857. 
28th.  At  Peel  Oourt,  London,  Robsbt  Robiitson,  Darlington, 
to  SuxABxiB*  only  daughter  of  .the  late  George  and  Ann 
Armfield,  of  Croydon. 
29th.  At  Re.iding.  Thomas  Gill,  of  Gaildibrd,  to  Mabt 
H«]f TLST,  ef  Readings 

Blkybntb  Montis  1857. 
11th.  At  Bearberougfa,  Cbajulss  Jaoxsoh,  of  York,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Priestnnn,  of  the  femer  place. 

SiatQf. 
EieHTH  Mobtb,  1857. 
24th.  At  Durham,  aged  83,  Elxzabbtk  Hall,  widow  of 
George  Hall,  of  Raby  Parks. 


Tenth  Month,  1857. 

6th.  Hrkbt  Mabsdbv,  of  BoUing  Groare,  near  Wooldale. 
aged  88. 

...  At  Cbawlkt,  John  Robisbov,  in  his  76th  year. 

8tfa.    At  11,   Spencer  Road,   Stoke  Newington,  aged    18 

'    months,  Abthitb  EueawB,  youngest  child  of  James  and 
Ellen  Tyler,  fermerly  of  Reading. 

26th.  At  DublinyHABT  De«QLABS,.aged  30. 

.  EuevuwB  MoNTB,  1807. 

Ifit.  At  Halstead,  Essex,  aged  6  years,  Maht  Elizabbih, 
daughter  of  William  Edward  and  Abigail  T.  Brown. 

Sd.  At  Halstead,  Essex,  aged  61,  Mabt,  wife  of  Barron 
Smith. 

4th.  Jane  Sabab,  wtfeef  James  Halllday,  of  Whalley  Cot- 
tage, Moss  Bide,  Mandiester. 

5th.  At  his  residence,  BeechgroTe  Terrace,  Leeds,  Gkoro  x 
Wiss,  aged  66. 

9&L  At  the  bouse  of  her  fetber»  William  Brady,  of  Dirst- 
witb^  Dobotht  Hbad«  aged  33. 

lith.  At  Ceaibroekdale,.  Mar  a  Itngsring  illness- in  pulmon- 
ary ooBsumptioB^  BBNf  AMOf  Noaau,  aged  25.  BeWed  in 
life— in  death  lamented.    His  end  was  iir  peace. 

11th.  At  Bootforth  Mill,  near  Lancaster,  Tixna  Cbaoo, 
miller,  aged  41. 

12th.  At  Lune  Tenaee,  SEerton,  near  Laaoaster,  Sabah 
PtcjuBD,  aged  67. 

20th.  At  Preston,  aged  8  months,  Eicilt,  daughter  o£  Thonus 
and  Mary  Ana  Ord,.of  that  place. 

21st.  At  Cherr^r  Hill,  Tork,  in  her  70th  year,  Mabtha,  wife 
of  William  Richardson,  of  that  place. 

aath.  At  the  residence  of  William  7.  Hoyland^  Bnffield,  near 
Derby,.  Mart  Bond,  aged  68. 

Through  simple  trust  in  her  Sayiouis  this  dear  Eriend 
was  enabled  to  bear  a  long  and  yery  suffering  illness  with 
remarkably  peaceful  resignation  and  exemplary  patience. 

At  Lothersdale,  near  Skipton-in-Craren,  Torkshire,  in  his 
78tb  year,  Jobn  Bbowb,  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Brown, 
of  the  same  place,  who  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  Tork 
Castle  for  his  conscientious  refusal  to  pay  tithes. 

TO  CORRBgPONDENTS. 

The  following  are  acknowledged,  lis.: — J. R. ;  6.  W. ;  H.  W.; 
A.8.;  B.L.8.;  J.W.;  E.W.;  J.M.;  J.T.;  H.aS.:  J.6.L.; 
T^WJf.;  W.H.W.;  R.C.D.;  C.W.;  H.P.;  J.B.;  T.M.;  E.8.; 
G.W.;  W.N,;  J.G.A.:  B.M.;  J.J.8.;  J.R.P.;  J.N.;  J.A.;  J.P.; 
J.H.;  G.H.;  A.W.P.;  J.&S;  aH;  T.E;  &  J.C. 

Also,  Report  of  Address  at  the  Tea  Meeting  of  Bristol 
Sabbath  School  Teachers ;  E.  H.  Hoare's  letter  to  the  Com* 
mitteeof  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  No.  Til. 
of  the  Aborigine's  Friend;  India:  Two  Dieoouraea  by  Alfred 
Bowen  Eyans  ;  The  bseet  Hunter's  ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Missionary  Trarels  and  Reaearohes  in  South  Airioa. 

S.  H.— InadmissiMei  .^ 

J.  T.^-He  will  hear  from  us  shortly. 
Ss.  A.— The  address  he  refers  to  haa  been  so  often  pub- 
lished, that  ita  insertion  at  present  ssens  undesirable. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  ADTERTISBRS«  AND  PUBLISHERS  IN  GENERAL. 


8CAL1  OF   CHABGIB. 

Four  Lines  and  under. ,.^ Sd,  a  Xtaie. 

Each  Line  thereafter dd. 

In  eases  of  repetUiony  unaltered,  FOUR  inseriUmSy  if 
ordered  at  once,  wU  he  charged  as  THREE. 

PofifwsnJt  expected  on  puhlication,  except  when,  for 
mutual  convenience,  a.  running  account  becomes  neaes- 
sary. 

Remittanees  may  he  made  in  Postage  Stamps,  or 
Poatroffice  Order,  either  for  Advertisements,  or  the 
Annual  Suhsoriptionfor  the  Paper. 

To  CONTBIBCTOBB.— No  commtmicaHon  of  any  kind  is  erer 
inserted  in  this  paper,  unless  accompanied,  eonfidsniiallj, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

To  AOBKTS. — Our  friends  who  kindly  serve  us  in  tliis  ca- 
pacity, are  partienlarly  zeqmsted  to  obssrve^  that  Notices  of 
Births,  MarriaMS^  Deaths,  Advertisements,  and  Movements 
of  MiaisteiingFriendB,  se^mre,  in  order  to  insure  insertion, 
to  be  in  our  mmds  two  days  bkforb  the  end  of  eaok  month. 
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FRIEND. 


9lilierti0ement0. 


I2ih  Month  he,  1857. 


-TT- 


-: 


WANTED,  for  a  Young  Lad,  a  Friend, 
nearly  15,  a  Sitaation  as  APPRENTICE  with  a 
Friend,  in  a  Business  or  Profession  requiring  Drawing  and 
Artistic  Design.    A  premiam  will  be  giren. 

Apply  to  A.  B.,  11,  Roseberry  Villas,  Tofnel  Park,  Hollo- 
way,  near  London,  N. 

WANTED,  in  the  Drapery  Basiness,  a  Steadj, 
Active  Touth,  as  an  APPRENTICE. 
Apply  to  FnsDBRio  Cordxb,  South  Shields. 


WANTED,  an  Active,  Industrious,  Young 
Woman,  who  thoroucfhly  understands  the  Confeo- 
tionary  Business.    She  must  De  Competent  to  take  the  En- 
tire Management  of  a  Shop.    Suitable  references  required. 
Apply  to  £.  Bradt,  Junr.,  Market  Hill,  Barnsley. 

WANTED,  by  a   Middle- Aged  Friend,   a 
SITUATION^  as  Warehouseman,  Timekeeper,  or 
Light  Porter. 
Address,  iL  H.,  22,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester. 

WANTED,   a    GOVERNESS,   to   Instruct 
Three  Children,  between  the  ages  of  Fiye  and  Nine 
yearl. 
Address,  N.  W.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


ACEWORTH  SCHOOL. 

Tl/"  ANTED,  in  this  Institution,  on  the  1st  of 

^^     Ist  Month  next,  a  Young  Man  Friend,  to  fill  the 
situation  of  BOOKKEEPER. 

He  should  be  a  good  writer,  and  be  able  to  famish  satis. 
factory  testimonials  as  to  his  moral  and  religious  chancter. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Supsrihtksdbxt. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Tl^ ANTED,   for  Mountmellick    School  (for 

*  ^  Girls  only),  a  well  qualified  Female  Frieod,  u 
PRINCIPAL  TEACHER;  one  that  can  teach  Drawinsr. and 
give  instructions  in  the  French  and  German  Laoguaget,  if 
otherwise  suitable,  would  be  preferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Thomas  T.  Piir,  Monotrnd* 
lick,  or  to  UsjTRT  Russell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  61, 
Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

A  well  qualified  Friend  would  be  liberally  dealt  with. 

Dublin,  nth  Month,  18d7. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  to  the  Grocery 
Business. 
Apply,  A.,  care  of  the  Editors. 


T^ANTED,    for    Brcokfield    Agricultural 

^*  School,  near  Moira,  Friends  to  fill  the  offices  of 
SUPERINTENDENT  and  HOUSEKEEPER.  Also,  Suit- 
able Friends  to  take  cham  of  the  Educational  Department 
in  both  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  School. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Jambs  N.  RicHABnso.^,  Lissne, 
Lisburn. 

WANTED,    a    Young    Friend,    as    Junior 
TEACHER  in  a  Girls'  School. 
Apply,  N.  E.,  care  of  Editor  of  The  Friend. 

6,  BianopsoATB  Strbkt,  Without,  Loimox. 

WANTED,  bj  a  Young  Man  Friend,  a 
SITUATION  in  a  Grocer's  .Shop.  He  is  willing 
to  make  himself  useful ;  and  anxious  to  improre  by  gaining 
further  knowledge  of  the  Business. 

Address,  W.  R.,  care  of  Joseph  RoBursoir,  Middleton  Cot- 
tage, Stoke  Newington. 

SIDGOT  SCHOOL. 

WANTED,  a  Well-Qualified  TEACHER  in 
The  Boys'  School. 
Apply  to  Hkrrt  Dtmoitd,  Sidcot,  near  Weston-super-Mare. 


ACKWOBTH  SCHOOL. 

WANTED    immediatelj,    a    FEMALE 
TEACHER. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  tho  Supebuvtxndbmt. 


THE  Committee  of  Management  of  Bloom- 
field  Rbtrsat,  near  Dublin,  is  desirous  of  cnirafni)? 
the  serrices  of  a  Man  and  Woman  Friend,  capable  of  flliioir 
the  offices  of  MALE  and  FEMALE  SUPERINTENDENT 
in  that  Institution.  A  Married  Couple  would  be  preferred. 
Application  to  be  made  to  Alexander  Allbn,  Secretarr, 
Upper  Bridge  Street,  Dublin ;  or  to  Hxitbt  Bubskll,  (i, 
Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

MEDICAL  PTn?IL. 

F.RANCIS  CARBUTT  FAIRBANK. 
SuBOEO.v,  Doncaster,  is  in  WANT  of  a  Toathof  Good 
Education  as  an  APPRENTICE.  As  F.  C.  F.  is  Sargeon 
to  the  Public  Dispensary,  to  the  Doncastor  Union,  and  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  a  Pupil  wiH  hare  eoa»i* 
dcrable  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge. 


HXTRSBMAID. 

WANTED,  in  a  Friend's  Family,  a  Friend 
(or  other)  of  some  Experience. 
Apply  to  L.,  care  of  Uashah  Walus,  5,  Bartholomews, 
Brighton. 

JOSEPH  CRANSTONE.  General  and  Fur- 
NisBiKG  Irokmonqbr,  Hemel-Hempstoad,  Herts,  is  in 
WANT  of  an  Acti?e,  Well-Educated  Youth  as  an  AP- 
PRENTICE. 


TEA  AND  GROCEBT  TRADE. 

WANTED,  about  the  25th  curt.,  bj  a  Young 
Man  of  considerable  Experience,  a  SITCATIO.V 
in  tho  Wholesale,  or  Leading  Position  in  the  Retail  Ba  i- 
ness.   Has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Book-keeping,  and  ereij 
branch  of  the  Trade. 
Address,  X  Y.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Reigate. 

A  Young  Woman  Friend  is  in  WANT  of  a 
Situation  as  HOUSEKEEPER.  She  would  hsTe  no 
objection  to  undertake  the  Care  of  Children  with  herothef 
duties,  having  recently  filled  a  similar  situation.  6ati»£u- 
tory  references  can  be  given. 

Apply  to  JovATBAN  PsARSOir,  Linefoot,  near  Blarypoii 

A  Young  Woman  (Member  of  the  Societj  of 
Friends),  wishes  for  a  SITUATION  in  a  SHOP.   &a 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  Hosiery  Business. 

Apply  to  the  Editors  of  The  Britieh  Friend, 

BRIOHTOir. 

FREDERIC  TAYLOR  has  VACANCIES  for 
additional  PUPILS ;  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish  » 
Prospectus,  References,  &c.,  on  application. 

?,  BUCKINQHAM  PLACE. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OP, 

A  BOOKSELLING  BUSINESS,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  in  a  large  and  thriving  Commercial  To»d 
in  the  North  of  England.  A  Dwelling- House  is  atUcbeJ. 
with  two  good  Parlours,  d:c.  The  Stock,  or  part  of  it  on >J. 
may  be  taken.  For  reference,  apply  to  the  Publishers.  1o<- 
Proprietor,  wishing  to  RETIRE,  is  the  cause  of  dispo^^j' 
The  Printing  Business,  if  desired,  could  be  readily  attaebevi. 
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